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CHAPTER 1. 

OONFIGUHATION AM> AKKA OF NOJU 71 AMERICA, 

The configuration of North America is even more diversified, by hdets of ihu 
scBj by islands^ and by lakes, than Europe; wliile there is a remarkable similaTity 
in the outlineJ of South America and of Africii. 

North Amcric:'i is usually considered to include the countries, islands, inlots, 
and lakes, extending from New Granada in 9 deg. north latitude to llio A relict 
Sea, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceai;; 

/rhe territoriefi, comprised within this great: area, inc’lude Greenland, at*d tiic 
frozen regions ; Labrador, iifi'dV.,?. vast country west oi Hudson Bar, including 
Russiah America ; the Cangdas, ancKthc country called ^Columbia, cflaimcd In- 
Great Britain, west pf tl7e Rocky Moui^^airis ; the islands of Newfoundland, Cajv 
Breton, l^rince Edward, Anticosti, &id Cu|>a; several minor islands lying oll'tlic 
coast of North America; Porto Rico, llayti, and all the British and oilier 
India islands, with the exception^of Trinidad and the Dulfch and othcr^is lands 
whiph lie off the coast of South America; Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ; the 
extensive territories comprised within, and appertainii'g to, the republics of tlie 
United States; Texas, and the states of the republic of Mexico, including ('ali^ 
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Central America or Guatemala, which includes Panama^ Costa Rica^ 
'PMifaras, and the Mosquito country. « 

*!^|^n<Jjes extend through Mexico, wdiere their summits are far higher than 
those Sr^'rae Alps, and throiigh the territories of the United States, and of Great , 
Britain, under the namej^f thtf Rocky Mountains ; and divide the waters' falling 
into the Pacific from those which fall into the Bay* of Hudson, the St. Lawrence, 
the Atlantic, and the Gulf of Mexico. The Ozark range stretches parallel with, 
and nearly midway between, the Mississippi and Rocky Mountains. The 
Alleghaneys, which Jefferson in his time designated tlic spine of the 'jTjitcd 
States, divide the waters flowing into the Atlantic, from those flowing nor,th into 
the river St. Lawrence, and west into the Ohio and Mississippi, from the waters 
flowing , soutli of Cape Gaspe into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and from 
Nova Scotia to Carolina, into the Atlantic. These, witli the^ ranges tiorth of 
the St. Lawrence, form the great mountain regions of North A^nicrica. With 
the moderate interruption of some highlands in Nova,S(iolia and Cape Breton, 
and the rocky cliffs and heiglits of Newfoundland, the foregoing mountains form 
the exceptions to the generally level, and undulating character of all America, 
north and east of Mexico. 


The other great general features of North America are : tho inlets of Hud- 
son, Baffin, and other bays and inlets of the frozen regions ; the gulf and 
estuaries of St. Lawrence ; the ba 5 \s of Clialeur, Fundy, Chesapeake, and the 
Mexican and Californian gulfs ; the islands of Newfoundland, Anticosti, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward, Long Island, and the West Indies; and those lying 
along the shores of the northern promontories, and peninsulas, of Greenland, 
Labrador, Nova Scotia, Florida, California, and the north-west coast of America; 
the five great lakes of Canada and the United States ; tlic Great and Lesser 
Lakes of the northern territory ; tlie St. Lawrence, Hudson, the Mississippi, 
and the numercrus other great, and small rivers, which discharge their waters, 
not carried off by evaporation, into tijc Atlantic, Hudson Bry, the Arctic, or 
Pacific seas ; the geological formation of the mountains, liills, great and lesser 
valleys, prairies, and alluvions ; 'and ♦he forest zonc,^ or regions extending from 
withii? nine degrees north of the equator, to the northern limit of utter barijen- 
ness. c 


CCiNFIGLMlATlON ANP ASPECT OF THE T:-:UUlTOnT.3S 9 F THE UNITED STATES, 

The land, along the whole sea coast of the United States, is generally low, 
level, or undulated, for some distance into the interior. This low or sea coast 
region is about fifty tiilcs broad at die north-east extremity, and from thence 
widens, gradually, till it attains near 200 miles in the State of Georgia; beyond 
wliich line, the land gradually rises into hills and mountain ridges, which are 
qjore remarkable for their length and breadth, than their height; and whether. 
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in parallel ridges^ or rising in isolated hills, the whole range with its numerous 

ramifications form Perce, near the mouth of the St. Lawrence, in the district of 

Gaspe, to* where they disappear in the southern states, from the Alleghaneys, called 

^ by the Indians the Endless Mountains. The general course of the Alleghaneys, 

from tkeir rise to the frontiers of British Americr\ is about north-east and south- 

■> 

wefst. East of the Hudson they diverge, and spread, irregularly towards the 
south. » 

The range of the Rocky or Chippew'ayan Mountains are a continuation of the 
Andes? or Cordilleras of Mexico. I'heir western limit is considered to be about 
112 d^g. west longitude, and they terminate in about 70 deg. north latitude. 
The numerous ridges and ramifications of the Rocky Mountains occupy a breadth 
of from two to three hundred miles. Lewes says he saw their high snowrcovcred 
summits at a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. Froni the highest summits 
being covered with perpetual snow, they have been called the shining mountains. 
Tl>e Missouri and all the fivers falling into the Mississippi from the west, are 
supplied by the streams* and torrents, flowing from the Rocky Mountains. Along 
the I’acific there is a large, collateral range, extending from the Cape of Cali- 
fornia along the coast to Cook’s Inlet, generally rising to no great height in the 
southern ])ortiom In the northern part, Le Perouse states that this range rises 
to the height of ten thousand feet, and that its northern extremity, Mount Elias, 
is eighteen thousand feet higli, and the loftiest peak of North America. 

JVIOUNTATXOUS ELEVATION OF TllK SEVERAL STATES. 

New Enoland. — The White Mountains in New England are the principal 
ramifications running north-east and south-west, which diverge from the gueal 
Alleghaney ridge. The highest summits are those of the White Mountain ridge 
in New Hampshire, which extend from north to south. Tliese are the loftiest 
in the United States east of the Mississippi. Mount Washington, the highest, 
is six thousand tvro hundred and thirty feet above the level of the sea. Mount 
Adams, Mount Jefferson, and Mount Madison, are each more than five thousand 
feet high. 

These mountains are diflScult of access. The east side oi Mount Washihglon 
rises at an angle of forty-fiveHegrces. From the summit the Athmtic, sixty-five 
miles distant, is seen, and the view expends west to the hil^s. 

MxVIn.e. — The i\orthern and westeM parts of Maine are mountainous. Tlie 
highest summits arc the Jvatahdin, the iSpccklcd, Bald, Bigelow, and Ebecin, 
mountains. ^ 

Vei?,mont. — The range between the rivers Hudson and Connecticut, and 
bet«rcen the latter and Lake Champlain, called the Green Mountains, which have 
given a name to the state of Vermont, corrupted from Mont, the name givei 
to the highest range by the French ir. (I'anada, from its perpetual verdure, being 
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covf r6d on its western side with pine, spruce, hemlock, anil other evergreen trees. 
The Green Mountains, or lulls, are from ten to fifteen miles in breadth, and 
intersected with fertile valleys, through which numerous streams flow« Vege^ 
tation, which is luxuriant in the valleys, and on the lower slopes of the hills and 
mountains, becomes gradually stinted towards the summits; which arevuaually 
covered “with broad thickets of spruce and hemlock, from two to three leet 
high, with the branches so closely intertwined, as to render the way between 
them impassable. 

The loftiest summits are Killington Peak, near Rutland, CamePs Ruiap, be- 
tween Montpelier and Burlington, and Mansfield Mountain, all of which are 
above oOOO feet high. 

IM AssACHusETTs. — Ramifications of the Green Mountains enter the western 
parts of Massachusetts from the north, and form the Iloosack and Tagkannuc 
ridges, which run nearly parallel to each other south, into Connecticut. The most 
elevated of the Tagkannuc are. Saddle Mountain, in the noith, 4000 feet high, 
and Tagkannuc Mountain in the south, 3000 feet high. None of the summits of 
the Iloosack ridge exceed half that elevation. 

New York. — Ramifications of the Alleghaney range extend in two principal 
ridges in the state of New York, the Catskillancl Wallkill. The Catskill, or the 
most northern, is the chief ridge of the Alleghaney or western chain. The hills of 
Weehrtwhen rise on the west side of the Hudson, nearly opposite the city of 
New York. 

Tiie Highlands of* the TIudsonf called Fislikill Mountains, about forty 
miles above tlic city of New York, are conspicuous for their picturesque and 
romantic grandeur. These heigJits extend for about twenty miles along both sides 
of the Hudson. The loftiest summit is about 1500 feet high. 

Th(,* Peruvian Mounlains consist of a lofty region in the northern part of 
New York, the sources of the Hudson flow from them, and these sepiratc also tlie 
waters of Lake Champlain from those falhng into Lake Ontario. Tlie loftiest 
summit, called Whilef 'ace, is about 3000 feet above the level.of Lake Champlain. 

Pennsylvania. — The Allegbaney. called the Apalacliian chain, in Pennsylva- 
nia, spreads in this state to its widest limits, *Bnd occupies, Authits various ramifi- 
cations and ranges, more than half of the stale. 

The greatest breadth is about 200 miles^ and coi.sists of parallel ridge?', sepa- 
rated, in some parts, by narrow valleys, or ravines, in otliirs by valleys and plains, 
twenty or thirty miles broad. The range hervest the sea-coast, called tne South 
Mountains, is a continuation of the blue ridge of Virginia. The blue ridge is an 
irregular rocky , broke! eminence, sometimes disappearing altogether, and afterwards 
rising into hills and summits over a breadth o*f several miles. They rise about 
150 to 200 miles inland f*om the sea-coast, and are about 1200 feet above the 
level of the surrounding country. Beyond these are the Kittatiriny, or the Blue 
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Mountains, which extend from Maryland to New Jersey, the Susquehannil ^nd 
Delaware flowing through the range. Further westward are the ridges called the 
Sideling Hills, liagged Mountains, Great Warrior Mountain, East Wills Moun- 
tain, all of which branch from the Alleghaney ridge. The highest summits are 
betwec^r^ 3OO0 and 4000 feet above the level of the sea. 

‘West of the Alleghaney, arc the Laurel and Chesnut ridges. These are gene- 
rally covered with thick forests, and are traversed by the great streams of the Sus- 
quehanna and the liead waters of the Ohio. Tlic Wallkill, which crosses the 
Hudsorf at West Point, forty miles below the Catskill, is a continuation of the 
Blue ridge, or Eastern Chain. 

The eastern and western ranges run parallel to each other south-west, till on 
the frontiers of North Carolina and Virginia they unite, and are called the 
Alleghaney arch. A little further to the south, but still in North Carolina, colla- 
teral ridges unHc from the west, and form a culminating point between the 
sources of several risers. Another ramification, or rather range, stretches south- 
west, and then w'est, called by the name of the Cumberland Mountains, through the 
whole state of Tcncssee, while the main AUeghanet/ Chains nearly unaccompanied 
by any collateral ridge, extends south-west to the western boundaries of Georgia, 
and the (Wolina?. 

Mr. JelFcrson divided the whole of the territory from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic into three natural divisions each differing from the other in climate, 
configuration, soil, and production, namely, the sea coast, the mountains, and 
the western territory. On the summit of a lateral ridge, separating the valley 
of tlic Arkansa from tliat of the Plate river, north latitude 41 degrees, there 
runs a peak called the (heat While Mountain^ tlie height of which is said to be 
10,580 feet above tlic level of the meadows at its foot, and the height of tlie 
meadows arc estimated at 8000 feet above the level of the sea, being 18,580 
feet of absolL^’:e elevation a))ove the level of the sea. This, however, being an 
estimate, may probably be cxaggeratetl. 

On the west side of the Mississippi, and about midway between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Alleghaneys, lies a broad ra*'ge of mountainous ridges called 
the Ozarks, GOO or 700 miles in length from south to north, about 100 broac^, and 
having an elevation varying fixim 1000 to 2000 feet above the sea. A similar 
range of broken and hilly country dnnmenccs on the Wisconsin ‘river, and ex- 
tends north to Lake Superior*. Betwe.^n the Ozarks and the Rocky Mountains 
a flat couhtry called the American ebsert is said to prevail. 

The Floridas, Louisiana, and all the countries of North America, south of the 
termination of the Allcghaneys and west to the Ozarks, and^lfejouth of those to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and thence west to the first highlands of Mexico, and north 
to the rising plateaux of Texas, may all be considered rfJs flat countries. 
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VAI^LEYS, RIVERS, AND LAKES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

The Valley of the Mississippi is the most extensive in America. It is. 
bounded on the soutli by tj^ie Gulf of Mexico, on the west by the Rooky Moun- 
tains, on the north by the gr^^t lakes of America, and on the east by the Apa- 
lachian ^ ridge of mounfiiins. Its general aspect may be classed under three 
diversities — the thickly wooded, the barren, and the prairie regions. This 
valley extends from the 29th to the 42nd parallel of north latitude, and exhibits 
every variation of temperature from the climate of Canada to that of the tropics. 
It comprises, in its breadth, the generally level country, through which the great 
and small rivers, flow between the two great chains of American mountains, 
east and west of the Mississi})pi, and which are 3000 miles apart, and in which, 
finally, ‘these rivers run into one great channel, and then, through a delta, dis- 
charge their waters irito the sea. '* . 

A soil, much oP it alluvial, of great fertility, prevails ’in this magnific,ent 
valley : the principal appendeint basins of which are ^hc valleys of tlie great 
rivers which fall into the Mississippi. 

Valley of the Missouri . — The greatest length of the valley of the Missouri 
is about 1200 miles: its greatest breadth 7W. Ascending fron^ the lower verge 
of this widely-extended i)laiii, the forests gradually disappear, until nearly WT)od- 
less [)lains, or prairies, extend far from the banks of the river. 

The valley called the American Botloniy extends along the eastern bank of 
the Mississippi to the Piasa Hills, four miles above the mouth of the Missouri. 
It is several miles in breadth, and its soil of astonishing fertility. The great 
valley of the Ohio comprises, as described by the American geographers, 80,000 
square miles, north -w^est of the great river, and 116,000 on the south-east, or 
total superficies of 196,000 miles. It is intersected by chasms and rivers, and 

V 

diversified by bold elevations. The valleys of the St. Lawrence^L and its epn- 
flueiit the Ottaw^a, arc naturally of great fo.tility. 

The valleys of the Hudson, Mohawk, Connecticut, and, of most of the re- 
maining rivers of North Ameri^ca, and south of fifty degrees, are fertile and 
richly wooded when not cleared for cultivation. ^ 

Under the general head of the inland navigariop of America w^ shall give 
some account ^^.f the great navigable rivers o^’ North. America ; viz., the St. Law- 
rence, tlie Ottawa, the* Saghunny ; the rivers Miramachi^and St. John iri British 
America; and of the Mississippi, Missourjt, Ohio, and their "navigable kflluents; 
of the St. Croix, Penobscot, Mcrriraac; the Saco, the Kennebec, the Pisqua- 
taqua, the Conneciiqjit, the Hudsosi, the Delaware, the Susquehannah, the 
Potoraafc, York River, James’s River, the Great Pedee, the Savannah, tfnd the 
streams of Florida and AJabama. 
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t 

Lake Huron is 250 miles long, 120 broad, and 860 feet deep, without com- 
prehending a branch of it called Georgia Bay, which is 120 mil^s long and 50 
miles broad. Near the head of the latter, at Pcntrgushine, there is a small naval 
depOc. It receives several rivers ; the principal of which are, the Severn, flow- 
ing overna rocky bed from Lake Simcoe; the Maitland, at the mouth of which 
is the town and harbour of Godrich, and which flows through the Huron tract; 
the rivet Muskotea, flowing from lakes between the Georgian Bay and the 
Ottawa ; and the French river, a large stream flowing from Lake Nippising^ 
which a very narrow portage divides from a rapid river falling into the Ottowa. 
This was formerly the grand route of the north-west voyageurs. 

The lands on the cast and west coasts are generally fit for cultivation, and 
covered with heavy timber, presenting clay cliffs, rocks, and woody slopes along 
the liliore. The north coast^exhibits a rugged, formidable, and barren aspect. The 
Cloche Mountains arc behind this shore, and very little is know'ii of the interior, 
which bears tlic general name of the Chippewayan hunting-grounds, 

A multitude of islands, called the Manitoulins, or Islands of Spirits, extend 
from tlic norther!' extremity of Georgian Bay to the detour between the conti- 
nent and Druminoncrs Island. The largest of these is eighty miles long. The 
Indians attach a religious veneration to them, as being consecrated by the Great 
Spirit, Matiitou. 

Through tlie strait of ^lakilliniakinak, the fort of which the Americans claim, 
the navigation to Lake Micliigan is deep and safe. This lake is within the 
United States boundary. It is, without including Green Bay, a branch of it, 
400 miles long, and 50 broad : and Green Bay is 105 miles long and 20 miles 
brojid; both arc on a level w^ith Lake Huron. The Michigan territory,* lying 
betvyeen Lake Huron and River Detroit, and Lake Michigan, is a valuable and 
extensive region, in wliich settlements arc forming with extraordinary rapidity. 

The j)assagc to I ake Superior, by the strait of St. Mary, 40 miles long, is 
interrupted by the rapids or falls of St. Mary, 'vhich occur about mid-distance 
between both lakes. The appellation of fall is, however, improper. About pid- 
way between both lakes, the barks of the strait contracts the chaimeL which also 
descend^ altogether, in the coarse of ‘^hc rapid, about 23 feet; and the vast dis- 
charge of Lake Superior ’oiling along impetuously over and against natural irre- 
gularities, renders tie navigation ipvvards altogether . impracticable. Canoes 
have descended, ‘ljut the exploit is dangerous. A canal two miles long would 
avoid this rapid, and connect the navigation 6f Lake SuperMr with that of Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, and Erie. * 

Lake Superior, the great upper reservoir of the St. Lawrence, is about 360 
geographical, or 41 7 statute miles long, and 140 geographic \ or 162 statute mile^ 
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broad; its circumference round its shores about 1600 miles, and its depth about 
, 900 feet. Its waters are pure^ and astonishingly transparent, and this inlandocean 
is not surpassed in turbulent commotion, during tempests, by the most violent' 
agitation of Atlantic. It receives numerous rivers, but nong of them arc 
remarkably large. Loyy^ lances, lying between the lake and the ramps^ and 
mountains, are considered to have been formerly covered by the waters of the lajce. 
The elevations and cliffs, rise in parts to 1500 feet above the level of the lake. In 
other places a flat country extends back from fifty to seventy miles. The Ingest of 
its islands, near the British side, Isle Royale, is about lOp miles long, by 40 in 
breadth. 

The lands fit for settlement and^ agriculture may be considered to be nearly 
altogether within the boundaries of the United States. Tracts of good land may 
occasionally occur, or, be found, on the British side; but as far as we know, 
chiefly from the fur ^^raders, the northern shores are forbidding and sterile, and 
the whole country between this lake and Hudson Bay is of little value, except 
for the furs of the wild animals, or the fish that may be caught in its waters. 

Salmon of great size, herring, black bass, sturgeon, and all the lake fishes, 
are abundant. It is said that neither salmon nor herring are caiiglit in any of 
the lakes, except those communicating with the St. Lawrence. How either 
herring or salmon got into those lakes is a question to puzzle the naturalist. 

The comparative depths of the lakes form another extraordinary subject of 
inquiry. The bottom of Lake Ontario, which is 452 feet deep, is as low as most 
parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while Lake Erie is only 60 or 70 feet deep; 
but the bottoms of Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior, are all, from their vast 
depths, although their surface is so much higher, on nearly a level with the bottoms 
of Lake Ontario, and of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Can tliere be a subterranean 
river running from Lake Superior to Huron, and from Huron to Lake Ontario? 
This certainly is not impossible ; nor does the discharge through the river 
Detroit, after allowing for the full probable portion carried uff by evaporation, 
appear by any means equal to the quantity of water whicli the three upper great 
lakes may be considered to receive. All the fresh-water lakes and rivers of 
Canatj’.a and the United States are estimated to cover 95,040,000 acres, or c-ore 
than half thc+fresh water of the globe. 

The great lakes occasionally rise above their v.sui^l level, sometimes from three 
to five feet. These overflowings are not rnnual nor regular. ^ They have occurred 
about once in seven yeard, and are probably the effect of more rain and less 
evaporation, during the seasons in which they take place. Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie observed seveial overflowings of two or , three feet in the lakes north-west 
of Superior, so that they are not peculiar to the lakes of the St. Lawrence. 

Lake Champlain is oh^ of the most picturesque of the inland waters of Ame- 
rica. The great lakes are so expansive, that parts only can be seen of their coasts ; 
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whichy however, are often exceedingly bold, sometimes precipitous, and when 
studded with rocky or wooded islands, and pierced with inlets, are remarkably 
.picturesque and romantic. Lake Champlain is long and narrow ; and at its 
^^outhern cfXtremity, and where it unites with Lake Gfcorge, it is »ddy varied bv 
•woods, •it.lands, and highlands. • ^ 

TTfe interior of Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
the state tof Maine, abound with lakes. ' 


• WILD ANIMALS?, lilllDS, Rr.rTlLKS, AND FISHES, OF AMERICA. 

A 

The zoology and ornithology of AmcricaJiave been so thoroughly described 
and illustrated, that neither require any notice in this work. As man advances 
in subduing and forEiing settlements among the forest^-, the wild ani!T:.als diminish 
in number. In the far west and north-west, the butFalo. the different varieties of 
the dber species, and tlic various animals hunted for their furs, though far less 
abundant than fortnerly, iTihabit the prairies and forests ; and there arc none of 
the countries of America in which some of the original native animals are not still 
to be found. 

The natural history of the fishes of America is still to be written : with the 
exception of the turbot, and a few other kinds, the fishes of tlie sea- coast of Ame- 
rica are nearly similar to those of the corresponding shores of Europe ; tliey 
differ frequently in quality, and some of those wliich are scarce on the Eart>}>caii 
shores, are abundant on tliose of America. Pilchards, anchovies, and sardines, 
are rarely, if ever, seen in the American waters. Smelts and caplin swarm in the 
latter. 

The fishes of the Mississippi are described as generally coarse, often hideous 
and voracious. Tlie cat-fish, of which there are many varieties, weighs about 
lOOliiE. Pike, pickerel, and jack, are j^lso caught in the Mississippi, and its 
streams. Fishes, oPwhich there arc severid varieties, called gar- fish, are caught 
in the Mississippi. Tht; trout, yellow cat-fish, pike, l^ar-fish, and ])ercli, are de- 
scribed by Mr. Flint as the be^t. • * 

’ Thii alligator-gar appears, from the description given of it, to be the sharkTof 
the rivers. It fs about eight teet fong, weighs alioul 200 lbs., its large, 

roun‘d, and set thickly with sharp teeth. Its scales are said to be iinpenetrablo 
by a ball from a rifle, j^.nd%hen dead, tx^be so hard, as to strike fire from flint. 
It is more dreaded 4;han the ayigator. \nothar monster of\he Mississippi waters, 
is called by the Americans, devil-jack diamond fish, is from foiu: to ten feet long, 
and weighs Jrom 100 to above 350 lbs. .There arc several varieties of sturgeon, svme 
of whioh are eaten. The saw-fish, the shovel-fish, the buffalo-fish, perch, xveighing 
from ten to twenty pounds, bass, hog*fish, saw-fish, eels, ^inny, /a/sc herrings 
and several varieties of small fishes abound in the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
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The fish called fiorida^ or Louisiana trout, is striped, of the perch species, and 
it weighs from one to four pounds ; and the fislies caught in the saline Is^jkes of 
Louisiana, and the rock-fish, taken in the rivers from Susquehanna to the Misk 
fiissippi. Cf-a^^fish, and Various shell-fish, abound in the Gulf of Mexico, ht 
ray-fish, which Dr. MitchelP describes as the “ oceanic vampire,” was caught ' 
near the entrance of Delaware Bay, wdien towed ashore, was found so heavy, that 
^ve oxen, two horses, and twenty men, could not drag it up on the shore. Its 
length was seventeen feet, and its breadth sixteen feet. It weighed from four to 
five tons. 

Among the fishes of the great lakes is the sturgeon, it weighs from 70 to 
120 lbs. ; it affords isinglass, and differs from the sturgeon of tlie sea, by wanting 
the shelly scales on the back. The masquinongc is delicious, and sometimes 
weighs fiOlbs. The white fish, caught in abundance, resenihjiiig tlie shad of the 
Atlantic coast, or.-very large alewives ; it is excellent eating,, but inferior to the 
masquenongc. The lake herrings arc plentiful, butilabby and indifferent. 

Trout of all sizes, welgliing from half a pound fco sometimes 50 to 70 lbs. 
The large kind called lake salmon resemble those of the sea, liut the flesh is much 
paler and not so richly flavoured. Pike are much the same in flavour as in Eng- 
land. 

There are two or three varieties of bass, the black is the best. The other 
fishes wliich are found in the lakes and rivers of Upper (Canada, are principally 
perch, eel pout, cat-fish, mullet, dace, chub, carp sucker, dog-fish (small), bill-fish 
(the tyrant of the lakes, with a bill about a^foot long), lamprey, silver eel, sun- 
fish, &c. 

* On the Atlantic and Gulf of St. Lawrence, coasts of America, especially along 
the shores and inlets of the Northern States and of British America the 
best fish abound, and where they have afl'ordecl the source, since the discovery of 
Newfoundland, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Nova Scotia, of 3 xten- 
sive and profitable fisheries.* v 

• .c 

NORTIJ AMERICAN FORESTS.. 

Til If ‘forests of North America have been' classed under three great general 
divisions, or zones. The vegetation, and the growth, and kind, of trees, in these 
divisions, are not altogether dependent on their inor^ northern or southern lati- 
tudes, but also on the nature of, the sorl, and on their distance from the sea- 
coasts, as well as on the peculiarities of the mountainous, of the low, flat, 
table land, and valley regions. The first forest zone, or that of the south- 
ern sea-coasts, comprehends the region south of the Chesapeake and the 
* 1 

* I hese will b« found described hereafter, under the general head of “ The Fisheries or 
America.** 
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Alleghaneys, to the point of Florida, and west to the rising grouikls of Texas, dn 
the Atlantic coast, and over a portion of Louisiana, resinous trees, peculiar to low 
and sandy soils, prevail : such as cedars, cypresses, firs, pines, and some others: 
iatermingled yith shrubs and various plants. The swampy, marfhy, and even 

*SIhivjJJ soils of this region are generally but ill adapted #or agriculture. , 

In Florida and Louisiana, the magnolia, catalpa, and tulip trees flourish. Se- 
veral oth^r trees peculiar to warm latitudes and low lands also grow. Exten- 
sive tracts called cedar swamps also occur covered thickly with cedar-trees. 
Some of the characteristics of this zone appear in latitudes farther north, where 
the low sandy soils, even within the Gulf of St. LawTence, produce low spruce 
firs, dwarf-willows, poplars, and other tra«s and shrubs, similar to those 
found on the same kind of soils in Florida. The low sandy shores of part of 
the north side of Rrince Edward island ; the country gcnertilly near the shore 
north from Mirafiiichi to Point Mescou, and even on the^south side of the 
island of Anticosti, present, frequently, though of less extent, barren soils, bogs, 
and swamps, resembling those near the low shores of Virginia and Florida. 

The second zone comprehends the hilly and mountainous parts of the Caro- 
linas, Pennsylvania, the southern parts of New York, and the country W'cst to the 

• prairies, and south *to the northern limits of the low regions of Louisiana and 

other low grounds of the south. Oak, beecli, maple, sycamore.s, mulberries, jica- 
cias, large poplars, large ‘birches, walnuts, and sassafras-trees, with, occasionally, 
fir-trees intermixed ; and in the lower grounds cypresses, cedars, pines, and 
some other trees, arc the predominzftit woods. East, and on the brows, of the 
Alleghaney chain, and intermixed with several varieties, to tlic west, are found 
chesnut, sumach, and various other trees, which grow in fertile soils. • 

The third zone comprehends the forests of the New York, and New England 
States, Vermont, New Brurisw'ick, the wooded parts of Nova Scotia, and parts 
of Csfpe Breton. A portion of the wxs^^part of Newfoundland, Canada, south 
of the St. Lawrence, *and partly to the north of the St. Lawence as far as 4? deg. 
.30 min. north, thence following nearly a direct line to the parallel of 43 deg. 30 
min. north, on the shores westfuf Lake Huron, anJincluding nearly all Michigan, 

* and tlte countries in* the same parallel of latitude to t he Pacific : and compre- 

hending all the countries .south^of this extensive line to latitude 40 deg/north- cast 
of the Mississippi, and west o# ,th&t river and of the Missouri, to the foot of 
the Rocky fountains ;gind thence, west oj^that chain to the shores of the Pacific. 
This zone may b® consideispd as comprehending the great forest regions of 
America, and embracing a portion of the second zone and ^ome parts of the 
northern zpne. • • 

The fourth zone comprehends the woods of the northern regions, chiefly 
low firs, dwarf birches, willows, small poplars, &c., until -^^getation, diminishing 
to creeping firs and low dwarf shrub.s, finally ceases. The wmods of the ^ulf 
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and river of St/ Lawrence, north of Quebec ; the whole country of America, 
north of the parallel of the Manitoulin Islands, in Lake Superior ; the north-east 
section of the district of Gaspe ; and, nearly, the whole island of Newfoundland; 
are comprehended in this zone. Even in tliis division there are exceptions tat 
the general character o; its trees; for on the west of Newfoundland, add witlrf(i'*» 
some of the sheltered valleys of Labrador, and in the valleys of the river Sa- 
ghuny, trees sufficiently large for ship-building are found. 

It is, however, to the two central zones that we must chiefly advert in our brief 
view' of the forests of North America: the magnificent splendour of which, is 
peculiar to that division of the western world. 

In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and even in South America, the primeval 
trees, ‘how much soever their magnitude may arrest admiration, do not grow in 
the promiscuous st^lc tliat prevails in the great general cha-victer of the North 
American woods. 

Many varieties of the pine, intermingled with bi:ch, maple, bcecli, oak, and 
numerous oilier tribes, branch luxuriantly over the hanks of lakes and rivers, 
extend in stately grandeur along the plains, and stretch proudly up to the very 
summits of the mountains. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the autumnal beauty of these forests ; nothing 
under Heaven can be compared to its effulgent grandeur. 

'IVo or three frosty nights in the decline of autumn, transform the boundless 
verdure of a whole empire into every possible tint of brilliant scarlet, rich violet, 
every shade of l>luc, and brown, vivid crimstin, and glittering yellow. The stern, 
inexorable fir trilies alone maintain their eternal sombre green : all others, in 
’mountains, and in valleys, burst into the most glorious vegetable beauty, and 
exhibit the most sjdendid, and most enchanting, panorama on earth.* 

Xraidst the American wilderness w e have often ascended one of those heights, 
from which the scope of vision ranges over the surface of boundless forests; vary- 
ing in shades from the funereal hue of the firs, to the brighc verdure and golden 
tinges of the birch, the yellow' and brown shades of the beech, and the red and 
violet of the maple ; from w hence the imaginatioxi alone penetrates underneath 
the silent, indomitable covert, amidst the intricacies of w'hi^h,the travelle'* might 
suddenly w ander into bew'ildcred labyrinths, and for ever lose his way, in perplex- 
ing ignorance of the course that would lead birr back to civilisation knd to the 
human throng — from the coverts, ere the moose, errriboo, and bear, have 
safely fed and roved, until pursi^d to gratify tlie desires, and until ensnared by 
the wiles of man.t ^ 

t 

* j consider that these metamorphoses arc caused by the action of frost at this period on the 
acids contained in the leaves. 

f British America, vol. ii., page 30. 
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The forest trees in North America are exceedingly numerous, but in this work 

it wilUonly be possible to describe briefly the principal timber-trees ; and which, 
to avoid repetition, will be found hereafter in the description of the several 
^ates of America. 


CHAPTER 11. 

EXTENSlOiN OF TKRIUTOKV, AREA, AKD PROmiESS OF THE POPULATION OF THE 

I'NITKI) STATES. • 

•' ... • 

Tub States which, on the ratification of independence, formed the American 

Re[jubUcan Union vTere thy tcen ; viz., 

Masmchuselts^ Neio Idampsltin% Conuecticut^ lihode Island^ New York, New 
Jersej/^ Delaware^ Maryland^ Pennsylvania^ Virginia ^ North Carolina^ South Ca- 
rolina, and Georgia. 

The foregoing«ihirteen states (the whole inhabited territory of which, with the 
exception of a few small settlements, was confined to the region extending be- 
tween the Alleghaney mountains and the Atlantic) w ere those w^hich existed at the 
period when they became an acknowledged separate and independent federal 
sovereign pow'er. The thirteen stripps of the standard or flag of the United States, 
continue to rcj)rcscrit the original number. The stars have multiplied to twenty- 
six, according as tlie number of states have increased. ^ 

'riie territory of the thirteen orijiinal States of the Union, including Maine 
and Vermont, comprehended a superficies of 371,124 English square miles^ that 
of tfie whole United Kingdom of Creat Britain and Ireland, 120,354; that of 
France, including Corsica, 214,910; that of the Austrian Empire, including Hun- 
gary and all the Imperial States, 257,540 English square miles. 

The present superficies the twenty-six cowstitutional states of the Anglo- 
Am^ican Union, iyid the district of Columbia, and terrrtories of Florida, in^ude 
1,029,025 sqiTare miles; to which, if w^e add the north west, or Wi^jprsin terri- 
tory, ea«t of the Mississippi^ and bound by Lake Superior on the north, and 
Michigan on the east^ airtS occupying at least 100,000 square miles, and then add 
the great western region, not yet weM defined territoriesy but, at the most limited 
.calculation, comprehending 7^1f^j000 square miles ; the wdjole, unbroken in its 
vast length and breadth by foreign^nations, comprehends a jlortion of the earth^s 
surface equal to 1,729,025 English, or 1,296,770 geographical square miles. 

The thirteen New States wer^ admitted when theii^^opulation as territories 
increased first to 40,000, and from 1832 until 1C 40, to 47,700 in the followTiig# 
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order and periods, taking their number after the thirteen original states already 
enumerated. .. 

Fourteenth, Vermont, admitted in 179 If with only one legislative assembly, > 
and the executive lodged in a governor — both elected annually. 

Fifteenth, Kentucky, admitted in 1792, with a house of representative^'ftectc^ ^ 
annually, and a governor and senate for four years — votes in this state are given 
openly, and not by ballot. 

Sixteenth, Tennessee, admitted in 1796 with a governor, senate, and house of 
representatives, all elected every two years. 

Seventeen, Ohio, in 18015, with a governor and senate, elected every two years, 
and a house of representatives annually. 

Eighteenth, Louisiana, which was purchased in 1803, for 16,000,000 dollars, 
from France, was admitted as a state into the union in 1812. , The governor and 
senate arc elected for four, and the representatives for two ye::-rs ; the purchase 
of this country from France gave legal, as well as af^tual possession of all the 
countries watered by the Mississippi, and Missouri, as well as of a vast sca-coast 
along the Gulf of Mexico, to the United States; it might have been easily con- 
quered, but it was far cheaper, exclusive of the justice, to have purchased the 
possession. 

Nineteenth, Indiana, admitted in 1816, has its administration vested in a 
governor and senate, elected every three years, and a house of representatives 
annually. 

Twenty, Mississippi, was admitted as aa independent state in 1817, with a 
governor, elected for two years, a senate, elected one-third annually for three 
years, and an annually elected house of representatives. 

Twenty-first, Illinois, admitted into the union in 1818, has a gover- 
nor and senate, elected every four, and a house of representatives every two 
years. 

Twenty-second, Alabama, admitted in 1819, has a governor, elected for two 
years, and a senate and house of representatives. The latter and one-third of the 
senators are elected annually. 

Twenty-third, Maine, admitted in 1820, elects its governor, council^ and 
represenii^’.^es annually by ballot. 

Twenty-fourth, Missouri, w'hich forms part oJf, the territory purchased from 
France, w^as admitted into the union Jin 1821. The governor and senate are 
elected to serve four, and the repres<;jitatives for two^years. 

Twenty-fifth, Michigan, framed its constitution in May, 1835, and elected its 
governor and legislature in October following. The population amounted, by 
the census taken during the end of 1834, to 85,856, but from the unprecedented 
flow of emigration, ari8i.ig from speculation in its fertile lands, the population 
f during the summer of 1839, exceeded 200,000, In 1810, the whole white popu- 
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lation was under 5000. In 1820, they increased to 8896. In. 1830, to 31,067- 
Such^s the amazing progress of the far west. 

' Twenty-sixth^ Arkansas^ adopted a constitution in 1836, and has been since 
.then admitted into the union. All elections are viva ifoce. The g^A^rnor to hold 
four years, the senate to be elected for till same period, and the repre- 
sentatives for two years. The population of Arkansas amounted in 1810 to 
1062. hi 1820, to 14,273. In 1830, to 30,388. In 1835, to 58,1.34. * 

Besides the twenty-six states, which send representatives in number accord- 
ing to their population,^ to congress, there are the local governments of, 

^irst^ The district of Columbia, under the immediate administration of the* 
congress, being set apart distinctly as a sort,ttf common ground in which Wash- 
ington, the capital of the republic, and the seat of the supreme court, is situated. 

Secondly, The territory of Florida ceded by Spain ini 1821 to the United 
States ; its government is vested in a governor and council. • 

Fourthly, Wisconsin tearitory, which previously was in its civil government 
under Michigan, but, in cfinsequence of a population of 30,000 having suddenly 
flowed into it, an act of congress, "passed in 1836, erected it into a territorial 

• government, with a governor, who is also a superintendent of Indian affairs, a 

• secretary, a chief-Jhstice, and two assistant-justices. The position of this terri- 
tory, and its soil and natural productions, leave no doubt that in less than five 
years it will have a population which will entitle it to claim admission as a repre- 
sentative state into the federal union. 

The extension of settlements by the population of the United States does 
not, however, confine itself to the vast regions we have enumerated. In Decem- 
ber, ISS.'j, a meeting of ninety persons, chiefly Americans, assembled at Bahia, ot 
G oliad, in Texas, and made a declarafloti of its independence. In March follow- 
ing forty-four delegates, three of whom only were Mexicans, or natives of the 
country, assembled at a place named^ Washington, and formally declared the 
state a republican government, independent of Mexico. Since that period the 
Mexicans have on evety occasion been repulsed, and even their president, Santa 
Anna, was made prisoner; but afterw'ards rdeascS. 

• TJjie vast territoi;y of Texas, extending between Louisi ana and the river Bfavo 

del Niorte, occupies 301,000 square miles, or 192,000,000 acres of ^^^?nost fer- 
tile regions in America, wate^d by numerous rivers, and its soil and climate 
adapted to the cultujje dt cotton, rice,^sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, and all the 
productions of warm and ho| countriel. Her#! oak and other valuable and durable 
timber abounds. Its independence, as a sovereign republi^ has been acknow- 
ledged by France, Holland, and England. • 

Tte statistics of the old provinces were obscure and uncertain at the com- 
mencement of the revolution : but "the population at tMat time could not have 
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anSountcd to more than 2,500^000. After the peace^ a census of the population 
has been taken every ten years. ^ 

In 1790 the number of inhabitants in the old states amounted to 5^929^326^ 
including 629, (^7 slaves, tod also the population of Vermont, which had 
creased to 85,530 ; and- that “jf Kentucky, into which emigration rushe^lf wilhi*^ 
rapidity from the New England states, amounting to 173,677- The slave "pbpu- 
Idtion were distributed as follows: — 158 in New Hampshire; 16 in Vermont,* 
948 in Rhode Island; 2764 in Connecticut; 21,324 in New York; 11,423 in 
New Jersey; 8887 in Delaware; 3737 in Pennsylvania ; 103,036 in Maryland ; 
292,627 in Virginia ; 100,572 in North Carolina; 107,094 in South C^^^hna; 
29,264 ill Georgia; 12,430 in l^cntucky; and 3417 in different territories. 
Total slaves in 1790,-629,697. 

In 1800 the population increased to 5,319,762, including §96,849 slaves. 

In 1810 the qpnsus gave 6,048,539 free, and 1,191,364 slaves. Total, 
7,239,903. 

In 1820 the number of freemen were 8,100,108,'^and of slaves 1,538,118. 
Total, 9,638,166. 

In 1830, the returns gave 10,857,177 free, and 2,009,043 slaves. Total 
12,866,020 inhabitants. 

By this census it appears that Vermont^ with 280,622 free inhabitants, was 
the only state or district without a slave. Massachusetts had one registered slave, 
610,477 free, Maine^ 2 slaves, 399,953 free. Indktua^ 3 slaves, 343,025 free. 
New Hampshire j 3 slaves, 269,325 free. 04/h, 6 slaves, 937,897 free. Rhode 
Island, 17 slaves, 97,181 free. Michigan, 32 slaves, 31,607 free. Illinois, 
slaves, 156,698 free, ^ew Jersei/, 2254 slaves, 318,569 free. Delaware, 3292 
slaves, 73,456 free. Arkansas, 45/6 slaves^ 25,812 free. District of Columbia 
(the ‘territory of the capital of the land of freedom), 6119 slaves, 33,715 free. 
Territory of Florida, 15,501 slaves, 19,229free. Missouri,2^fl\)x slaves, ll'^,364 
free. Mississippi, 65,659 slaves, 70,962 free. Maryland, 10£r,994 slaves, 344,046 
free. Louisiana^ 109,588 slaves, 106,151 free. Alabama, 11 7,549 slaves, 191,978 
free. Tennessee, 141,603 slaves, 540,301 free. Kentucky, 165,213 slaves, 522,704 
fretf. Georgia, 217,531 slaves, 299,292 free. Nor/A Carolina, 245,601 sJaves, 
492,386^ live. South Carolina, 315,401 slaves, 265,784 free. And Virginia, 
469,757 slaves, 741,648 free. Thus it appeals tliat there were, in 1830, of the 
whole population, nearly one-fifth slav^. 

By the census of the totaj number of the population was 17,068,666, 
consisting of 7,249,266 free males, and 6,939,842 free females. Total free, 
14,109,108, and of 186,467, free colourecL males, and 199,778 free coloured 
females. Total free coloured, 386,245 : of 1,246,408 male slaves, and 1,240,805 
female slaves. Total sRves, 2,4879213. 
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In Mainey Mmsat^msettSy Vermont y and Micbv^atiy there were no slaves $ in 
New^Hampshirey 1 female slave; in Rhhdc Idandy^ male slaves; in Connecticut 
. 17 female slaves; in Neiv York, 4 slaves; in Ohioy 3 slaves; in Indianoy 3 
jalaves; in New Jersey ^ 074 slaves; in Vennsy/vfiniit, 04 slaves^;* in Ihlaware, 
■45 O^skves; m Maryland, 89,495 slaves ; in 1 7rj//«Vf, ^49,187 slaves; \\\ North 
Ca^inUy 245,317 slaves ; irt South Carofina, 327,038 slaves ; in 
2 8*0,944> slaves ; in Aiabamuy 253,530 slaves; in Mississippi, 195,211 slaves ;*in 
Louisiana y ]G7yS22 slaves; in Tennessee, 183,058 slaves; in AVy////c*/ry, J 82,258 
slaves ;*iri Illinois, 2^1 slaves; in Missouri, 58,240 slaves; in Arliansas, 19,953 
slaves in A/onV/« territory, 25,713 slaves ; in T17 aco//.s 7// territory, 11 slave?; 
in Io7t?a territory, 10 slaves ; in the district of Colombia, 409G slaves. 

The decennial increase per cent of the population lias been as follows: viz., 
in the ten years^ ending 1800, 35'01 per cent; 1810, 30’45 per cent ; 1820, 
33*35 per cent; 1830, 33*20 per cent; 1840, 32*07 ]>er cenj;. The total popu- 
latien of 1845, whicli will yicludc an increase of nearly six years, may be esti- 
mated at about 20,000,000. 

In 1850, if the population of the United States shall have increased, as is 
probable, in the same ratio as during the ten years ending 1840, the total number 
will be about 22,500,000, of which number the slaves will amount probably to 
not more than thi^ee millions ; as no slaves are imported, and as the slave popu- 
lation has not increased in the same ratio as the free* The numbers of male and 
female slaves at present are about equal. 


Table I. — Showing the PojMilatloii hy Census of 1S30 and 18d0 — the luinKrieal in- 
crease and the ratio |K;r cent increase in '^reii ^'ears, in each State and Tcrritoiy, ^ 
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Table II. — Showing the Sectional Increase. 
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Taht.e III. — Population of the prlnci])iiJ Cities. 
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* Including tbe County. '* 
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Table IV. — Population of the States and Territories of the United States, in 1840, exhi- 
biting the general Aggregate Amount of each description of Persons, as compiled from 
the Official Returns of the Marshals of the several States and Territories, as received at the 
• State Department, under the Act for taking the Sixth Census. 
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Maine 

Now Hunips'Titrt* 
MaRHBcliU'.etta . . 
Hliode Irtland... 
Coiinectii ut .... 

Yerniont 

New Ynrk 

New Jersey .. . . 
PeniiKylvuiiiii .. 

Begawan; 

Mai-yland ..H.. 

Virginia 

NnrihOarnlina.. 
South Caioliiiu.. 

Genigift 

Alabtnia 

MifMdRippi 

Loiiieiana 

Teiineimee 

Kentiiriiy 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinoia 

Mmaoiiri 

At'kanaait 

Michigan 

Florida lemtOTy 
Wiaconain dtito. 

Iowa tiitiu 

Biatrict vl Co> 
lumhia.... 

j*otal ... 


\V II 1 T F. J* F K H O S S.—V E AI A L E S. 


I s : 


38,1 8.S I 
17,959] 
4.'i.:0» 

20,37'» 

IH0,7GI)! 

27,5051 

111,780; 

4,7.511 
25,880 { 
(15,2881 
4.1,U;i7 
2.1.0391 
^0,579 
33,917 
18,235 
1.1# 18 
82.084 
55,419 
137,72.1 
8(:,.ll>7 
44,775 
^,880 
11,108 
18,401 
2,241 
2..528 
4,082 

2,204 


1,203,319< 


^1,4.581 
18.89 i. 
40,11^ 
S,HI‘T 

18,8H'>| 
18,877 : 
154, .525. 

23.11.1 1 
1 1.!, .'570! 

3,854 i 
19,07Kf 
» 52,284 
.1.1,221 
18,741 
.12,880] 
28,804 
13,328 
io,.iy5j 
51.013 
44,«22 
110,949] 
5.1, 805* 

34.91.11 
24,321 

5,8, 1.1 1 
15,0811 1 
1,781 
I, (.92] 
2,982] 

1,771 


30,014' 

15,1189' 

.Hi.832' 

5,710; 

l.i,984 

iff.!!??: 

134.977, 

2o,:m«! 

97 , 972 ; 

3,4n4. 

17,581)' 

4 . 1 , 990 ! 

29,840’ 

I. '1,822] 
25,99.) I 
2l.7K8j 
10,919 

T.7801 

42,3271 

. 17 , 298 ; 

91,291; 

42,890! 

28,498] 

19,0791 

4 , 889 ; 

II, 7981 
1.4 4H| 
1,289' 
3,188 



086,921 ! 838,588' 797,188; 1,253,391* 770,097! r»l>2,>43| 304*8101 173, 29o| H 0 .^t 2 2 . 1,081 .1231 1 315 8,9.19,843 
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FKEE COLOURED PERSONS.— MALES. } FREE COLOURED PERSONS.— FEMALES. 


STATE, &c. 1 


Mmnp 

New HAmi^hire 
ManvACtiuai'tirt . . 
UUode litland... 

Coi».iecticut 

Verniiiiit 

New Yiirk 

New JerK«y .... 

PennitylTUiiiii .. 

Dt‘l.iw.iri^ 

Mar>liiiid 

1 irgiiiia 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 

Ocorgia 

Alabama 

MiNaiHKippl 

Tjouiaiana 

1'eiiiieaac‘e 

Kentiiuky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinoia 

Miaiuiiri 

ArkuiiriaM 

Michigan 

FKiiida territory 

WiflCODHill llittM. 

Iowa ditto 

Diatrict ol C • 
loiubm i 


«5 T .H ® « 

Ss Cfe’i TOTAL 

I. ” s — S'! 


&,7II 

5,i«-> a.UtlT 1 

‘1,772 4,«7I1 
it.KjiK .t,in5 


TutaL ..1 

.'iti,323 

SL/ 

NAME 

Ol' 

STATE, Ac. 


. 0:5 ' 

5 s ■ 

a, 

— a 
a 

M^iiiuf 

1 


New llanip.Hhiic 

.... 1 


MaBa.ii’tiiixett.*}., . 



Utioile Ulaml... 

.... 1 


Cniiiiei'.Li'.ut .... 

. ■ ■ . i 


ViTtllOIlt 



New Yoik 

.... 1 

.... 

New Jeraey .. .. 

li 

1 

PeiiiiBylvaiiia.. . 

l2i 

.“‘1 

Dt'laware 

412; 

070 

Mnr\l.iud 

H.D’Mil 

in. '1411 

Virginia 

70,847, 

0K,7j.i| 

Niirtli Caiolina. 

44,854! 

38 , 419 ; 

South C.irolinn. . 

.52,1.421 

40.1 17! 

(■eiirfia 

4n.03.( 

13,030 

Aialm'iia 

43,71 7' 

4I,2‘13| 

MlKBIB^il'pi 

3l,<3<i 

31 .501, 


22,7«.», 

23,.772l 



.too 6 i 
lofi •• i 
:iai 4 ; 

:tK 2 ; 
1.170 23 j 
711 4 [ 

1,100 30 
Ol.'f 7 
Ml 

l,0.Vi 20 
7.14 1« 
202 12 
It ^37 H 
107 4 

70l 4 

om:i: 20 

21M 0 

(>2t) 10 
/i70 11* 
22'> K 
11 ? 1 


52.*, j 237 13 i ; 1.20H 

2h,2r»H! i;m‘)3 2h« j ihO,4or . .m>,oo‘> 



0-5 
eft* ^ « 

ai s| 

a ^ 


1,928 44 
748 12 
30 

0G2 14 
2,002 7« 
2,040 30 
Hia- 28 
33H 7 

I7K 24 
104 0 

r>o 5 
DHO 13 
2811 8 
503' 11 
187', 8 

2lfi 2 


1,4.'».'» ' 1,0271 813 ir> I 4,008 


SLAVES. MALES. 


SLVVES. -FEMALES. 


et u. R •« 

.r« s felt OTA I.. 

*** O S li*' 


IVnimaape : 

Kentucky I ; 

Ohio 


137 157 .. I. 

3 ' 

..3 30 . . 

,'>,2181 2,522 68 
3(),.tH0; 12,308; !»l 

I4,0r.3 0,:il2| 72 

20.1 .ilj 8(r>o|l25 
lO.Hll, 5,374 120 
12,802 .t,«20l 00 
10,120', 2..5.’»7i 38 I 
12,000 2,700| ‘'Jl 

H-OO.'i 2.717 20 


1 ?! 


1 

0 1 - % u 

i C "C 

..f -r ® "O 

— c 

a « sa 

P P 

1 

1 2 

:::: 

4 

K 8 

'"7 “ioH 

1 

.5 551 

'•lOl 70 

14,383 

7,537 j 4,732 


0,051. 2,057 

1| .. 


2,717 20 I 
2.057 40 I 


itultarin ' 



.... I 


lliinuiB 1 

:i3; 

0:1 

30 

111 

Mi»^oiiri 

10,873, 

10,718 

4.209 

•2,320! 

ArkaiiBOH I 

3,450 

3,514 

2,009 

89(1' 

Michigan ' 

Finrid.i ti*rritor\ 1 

4,011 

■l,07o’ 

2.907 

1 

i,49n| 

VViBL'ortBin ditto.' 

« 

.1. 



low II ditto 

1 ' 

' ' 3 

1 

DiBtriff ol Co- 
lumbia 1 

59.4 

1 7.17': 

338 

275, 

Total i 

422,599 

391,131 

231,3731 145,‘2r»4 



Sf 

*r.- a e-1 


IDO; i 
111 ^ 
371 I 
•2,207' 30 
12,030', 120 
0.421' 84 
8,ri0ti, 84 
4,922 7*2 
3, 1 3 ' I 47 

2,10'2i *'" 

2.114 33 
2,H32| 33 
2,998 22 

#. .. 


24 7 .. I 

2,5.18 1 044 4 

849 174 3 

1,446 440 8 

2 1 .. 

1 .. 


3 <102 4,120 2,073 1,446 440 8 12,079 

\ X sl 3 1 .. .. 10 

«af) 977 498 870 < 156 3 2.030 

l2r.47o’ 390^1 23 d'^7 W20 1 40,602 580 1,240,805 



POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS, ARRANOED BY PROFESSOR TUCKKiI. 

The proportion between the rural and town population of’ a country, is an important 
fact in its interior economy and condition. “ It determines, in a great degree, its capacity 
.•for manufactures, the extent of its coininerce, and the am(9imt of its wt^ltli. Tlie growth 
•■■l^f commonly marks the progress of intclligcncc^nd the arts, measures the sum of 

soc)^ enjoyment, and always imjjics increased mental activity? which is sometimes healtliy 
and useful, sometimes distempered and pernicious. If these congregations of men dimi" 
nish sonfle of the comforts of life, they augment others : if they are less favourable to health 
than the country, they also provide better defences against disease, and better means of 
cure, tf'rom causes both ]jhysical and moral, they are less favourable to the multiplication 
of the sjiecies. In the gyes of the moralist, cirh^s afford a wdder field both for virtue and 
vice ; n^d they are more prone to innovation, whether for g’ood or evil. The love of ei>{il 
liberty is, perhaps, both stronger and more constant in the country tlian the town ; and if 
it is guarded in the cities hy a keen(»r vigilaiutc -icind a moie far-sighted jealousy, yet law, 
order, and security, an* also, in them, more exjmsed to dang(*r, from the greater facility with 
which intrigue and ambition can tlier(‘ operate on ignorance and want. Wliatever may be 
the good or evil tcMidencies of ])opulous (titles, they ant tlie result to wliieli all countries, that 
are :it once fertile, free, and intelligent, intwitahly tend.'* ^ 

•The following table shows the population of the towns in the l-niteJ States, of 10,000 
inhabitants and upwards, iy 1820, 1830, and 1810; their decennial increase, and the pre- 
sent ratio of the town popnlalion, iii each state, to its whole population : — 




Population ofTowiiM in 

DiH'entiial In- 

iHatio 0 
1 'I'ovi u 

T OWN S. 

S T A T R S. 







j Populii 
tnui, pe] 



1 






1820 

1830 

1 1840 

18.30 

1 1810 

1 cent. 



H.AHI 

12,(.01 


1. 0,2 18 

03 0 

' 20.8 

3. 



4:i,208 

(;i,:t02 

03,383 

41.8 

' 32. 1 



(n47 1 

20,700 


; 221 2 




]i,:t-io 

13.8.30 

]:>,0H2 


21.0 

0.1 


New KedlorJ 

n.tto 

3.IM7 

7.5f)2 

12,(587 


02.3 

! 30.2 





8,78.H 

0,7^4 

11,481 


33.,'i 

. .30 7 

01.0 


Spriupiiold 

Onto 

• 3.014 

lo.ohri 

103,817 

73.3 

1 22.2 

Pmvidence 

lUio ie lotiiid 

11,7157 

lO.Kt.! 

.... 

23,171 

43.1 

37 7 

21.3 

Nfw llavHu 

CoiiiiHCiinit 

7,147 

10.180 


12,000 

42.4 

1 27.3 

4.18 



12;i,7«(# 

2tt2,.'i80 

312,710 


03.8 

! 14.7 



Dittn 

7,1. r» 

l.'i.atiO 

3(i,2j3 


114.0 

' i:t.'».3 





2 1.2 JH 

.5.5.721 


01.0 

30. 1 



Onto 

1,707 

J»,207 

20 101 


421. 

no. 


Tnnj^ 

iriiunTu A. . . 

Ditto 

n/.'oi 

1 1 , lO.’i 

10,33 t 


110.0 

60.0 • 


DirtM 

a.oo'i 

8,15(58 



313 7 

MO. 



Ditto 

2.072 

10,183 

1 2.4 82 


2 Ji,(> 

2Ci i3 

18,0 






433,184 



(5.^7 






N *• wai'lf ............. 

I >•{* w JtTsey 

10,05.3 


17,200 

08. 3 

.37.8 

4 6 

riiibidelphia 

rrim-'jlv.itiia 

II 0,320 

101,427 

20.'i,5»SO 


30.1 

! 23 (• 

Pittshurg and AlJeR- 

• 

10,000 

18,000 

31,204 






Dittd 


80. 

73 3 

13.7 



.1 

. — 

2.’}7,0f^l 


BdUimore 

M<trv1and 

03,738 

sH0,«25 * 


102,313 

28 5 

2(5 8 

21.7 

-• 

Virt^iiii^ 

12,007 

1 1(;,(h5o ! 

20. 1. ->3 


33.1 

1 2.3.. 3 



Ditto 

(5,000 

8, .522 ■ 

11,130 


20 6 { 

1 33.8 


............ 

Norfolk 

Ditto 

8,478 

0.810 

10,020 


18.4 

{ 11.2 

^ 3.4 





42,901) 
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Charleston 

South Carolina 

24,780 

+30,280 

.... 

20,201 

f .... 

4.0 


. .... 

7,523 

t7,423 


11,211 

I 31. 

1.8 

Mobile 

Aluhauia . . . .* 

1,500 

3.104 


12,072 

112.0 

200.7 

2.1 

New Orleans 

boiiisianaf ?.... 

27.178 

40,082 

.... 

102,103 

(i8 0 

121.7 

20. 

Ijouisville ....^ 

Ken||i( ky 

4.012 

10 , too 

.... 

21,210 

1.51. 

108. 

2 7 

Sc. Louis 

Missouri 


0,0<*4 

.... 

10,4(50 

02.4 

110. 

4 3 

- 

Ohio 

^012 

21,831 

.... • 

4(1,338 

137 .3 ! 

H0.0 

3. 

Wasbington 

District of CtffSiinbia.... 

13,247 

•| 8,227 

.... 

23,364 

40 8 1 

28.2 

31 Towns. 

1(1 States. 

370,010 

87t^300 

.... 1,320, 0|7 1 

.34. 1 

31.3 

7.70 


« had no oxistence before 1822. • 

f The decline of population hero indicated, was the effect of very deHtructive years. 


“ It appears, from the preceding tatde, that the population <n all the towns of the United 
States, containing 10,000 inhabitants and upwards, is something more than onc-thirteentb 
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whole number ; that ten of the states, whose united population exceeds 
4,006,000, have, as yet, no town of that rank ; and that, in the other sixteen states, the 
ratio of their town population to their whole population, varies from something less jhan 
one- third, to less than a sixteenth part. It further appears, that the increase ot those towns 
has been nearly the same, from 1830 to 1840, as from 1820 to 1830 ; and that, in both 
decennial penods, i* exceeds that of the whole population, nearly as 50 to 32.^ 

** By extending our estimate of^this description of the population to towns of a*k 9 we%Bt 
rank, we piay not only better compare the different states in this particular, but, peAaps, 
also better draw the line betw'een the town and country population. Congregations ot ,a 
niu^ smaller number than 10,000, whether their dwelling-place be called a city? town, or 
village, have the chief characteristics which distinguish the main part of the inhabitants of 
cities, as to their habits, manners, and character. Though these charactt^ristics are but 
partially found in towns and vill.agos of not more that20(K) inhabitants, yet, as the ceii^sus 
has, in many of the states, nunibcnul these among the “ principal towns,” we will extend 
our estimate to them, and endeavour to sii}>p1y its omissions, in other states, by a reference 
to the best geographical authorities 

Table of all the Towns in the United States containing between 10,000 and 2000 luha- 
hltants, acct)rding to tlie Census of 1 840. 


MAINE. Towns. 

Towns. Pop.!Brunin(;;tou 

Bsngnr H,(i‘27l Wondsiork 

TlioniHHtiin (i,2‘27|>Iidiilebury. 

AuguMtu 5,314 WindHiir 

Bath 5,l4l|Uiitland 


<«ardi*nu!r 5,01*2 St. AUtan's 

Ualiawvll 4,054 Bra'tloboro’.... 

Saco 4,40H liuckingham 

Brunswick 4,‘J50 

Belfast 4,IKr> Total 

yV wstbriiok »«i, ...... 4,110 

FrHuUf.irt 3,003| MASSACHVSKTT.S. 

Minot 3,.'iS(i|Lyuii 

]*rospect 3, 10'2j Knxbury 

Poland 3,30(i{ Nunincket 

York :i,ll l|C-inil)rid(>e 

Bucksport 3,01.5 Tuiiiitoii 

Cuniden 3,0U5 WorceHter 

OnrliHiii 3,001 Newbiirypntt 

WutorvilU* 2,W7l Fall Uivur 

VHasalbonMiy;h liioiict'-fer 

Calais 2,934 \ Marbli-bead ......... 


pop. I Towns. 

a.l-^OIMaldfii 

3,31.5' Walt ha* It ... . 
3,102' Mt dforil ...... 

2,744' y\i»K‘i»buny 

•2,708 jChi'lsett 

‘2,7021 Methuen 

2,0*24 'Bradford 

2,330 Hiamtree 

' Stoughton 

31,010' Provincctown . 

i Rastoii 


!»,307j Total 

0,0H1» 

9,012' BIT ODE IS DA NT). 

8,40*t|siiiithfitld 

7,04.5; Newport 

'7,4971 Warwick 

7,101 North Providence.... 

«,73h SntiiAtc 

n,.350 llristol 

.5, .57 5 riverton 

.5,281 Warren 

.5,207 

5,085 ' Total .... 

5.0*20 

4,875 CONNECrrCDT. 

4,0H'» Hartford 

4,3.’I0 New London 

1,301 Di^*'bnry 

4,13.'}! Norwn b 

.3,!).5l!Litciitiilil 

:i,H8t;!Now Mili'-r.l 

3,804 jfJrcenwich 

3,750jStiiiiingtori 

3 5'3S. Norwalk h-*- 

3,7»1*, W« tlnTnlielJ 

3,703' Killinglv 

3,0-2G, W.iti^ri'Ury 

3,rr<;,| l’'aiifii’hl 

3.. 501; l‘'uHt Windsor 

3.. 5‘2<i. riioiupaoii P. .. . 

3,-524 ' Mnldleti'n.^ . . . . e- • • • 

a,480lS*anifnid ..•...*. 

3,3.51 'Sa^l>rnl>k 

3,290, Ifciliiv 

3,214' WinoAaiii 

3,fl3[Hri.li?epori < 

3.030* Newton . 

^,000 lihiRtifiibiiry 

‘2,993 \Voiidt.tOi k 

2.7.39 tirntiiii 

•2,.5rtl> Derhv 

•2,.5.54 llidrffiold 

2,5.50 Milford 


3.01.5 Tiiuiitoii 

3.005 Worreater 

3,001 Newbiirypott 

2,071 Frill Hirer 

2,9<52 <»loiir.c-fcr 

2,934 1 Marblibead ......... 

2,870 Plynioutb 

2,8*24 Andover 

2,708 Middleboiougli 

2,08h D.itivers 

2,00*2 Dorrhesier 

2,574 Hevevlev 

2,31 1 lirii eiliill 


Baatrmi't 2,870 Plynioutb . 

Nortii Yarmouth 2,8*24 Andover .. 

KeiinebiifiL 2,708 Middleboio 

Hiixturi 2,08 h D.uivers .. 

Freeport 2,00*2 Dorrhesier 

Biddefird 2.574 Beverley . 

South Berwick 2,311 liriieiliill. 

JEllriWorth. . 2,203 Brirnstahle 

Daitrnou'li 

Total 107,937j Fairhaven. 

Si'itiiaie ... 

N E VV H A M PS II I H E. | Roeheater 

PoriHiiiouth 7,887 j NortlMiiiptnii ....... 

Dover li,4.5H{ U'exriii.uili .... . 

NaHhiia 0,0.5 liSaudwic-b 

Ciiinord^ 4,N97l/\(l ■tiia 

Siiineraworili :i,283i\Ve8i Springtirld ... 

Meredi h . . . . T'.., 3,351 lAt'lebori'Ugii 

M iniibeati'r 3,23.5; Hiiiuham 

Exeter .* 2,9*2.5| VVeaifield 

llaverliill 2,784 1 Meiidnii 

Hanovc'r 2,GI3jQiiinry 


Keene 2,010| .S .-wio.i, . 


Ilnpkintrui. 2,4.5.5' D' dli mi 

11 'Cheater 2,431 j XbiiiudOii 

2,370;Kiind Ipli 

Peterborough ‘J,103jKarminghiini 

ilnriwich 

Total .5j,4.59i\ioiMirii 

^ S.iiitliiiry 

VERMONT. Falino.nh 

Burlington 4,271 Vrinnouth 

Montpelier 3,725;.\uihciJt 

i- 

* The number aligned tu this " village " ia 


Pup. I Towns. 

2,514 Plainfield 

2 504 1 MriURfield 

2,478 Plymouth 

2,47 1 

2.3M0 Total 

2,*2.51 

2.*2*22 NEW YORK. 

2,ir»8 PougbkeepHie* 

*2,l4*2|Srln iiectady 

2,1*2*2jnud8iMi 

2,07liSyracu8e 

.;Aiilnirii 

2*2.5,553 Ithiira 

Iriu kpu) t 

Newliiirgh 

P,.531 (iswpgo 

8,3.13 A riiei town 

0J‘it» West 'I'roj 

4,207 (ienein 

4,090 Lati'.iiigbuigb 

3,190 Senecri Fall** 

3,1H3 WtlliiiiiiRburgh 

2,437 Waterloo 

CatHkill 

, 42,000 Elmira 

Salinu 

OpdeiiMburgli 

P,|f>8 It. me 

.5, .51 9 Kioghamton 

4,.504 II I at k Bock 

4,200 C^niiMlaigUii 

4,03.8 Iviiigiitoii 


1 NFW JERSEY. 

, Patersmi 

I Enx.ibeth Buioiigb . 

I TA zitiin 

i Burlingtoi/ 

\ (3aUldeu 

i Orange . 

.Jersey City 

1 Princeton 

r Belrille 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

LaiiRriMier 

Ri'aOing 

11 arr labii i*g . . . . y .... 

E.iatoii 

York 4 

Carlisle 


taken from an enumeration about the time of Ibe census. 

{continued) 



POPULATION OF WE UNHT,D STATE??. 


Towns. 

Potfafille 

Ri‘ie . 

Chambersburg 

Norriatitwn 

West Chester........ 

^VaKhingtim 

*?LewistoMm «... 

•• 

Total 

)7.LAWARB. 

WUmiiigton 

Dover. 

Newcastle 


Towns. Pop. Towns. 

i Lynchburg Vicltsburg 

' Frederickrilmrg 3.1i74‘ 

I Wiuchester 3.454 { Total 

! Total LOUISIANA. 

! 1 Lafayettt‘ 

k NORTH CAROLINA. Batou Rouge 

Wilmington 4,7441 A 

I Fayetreville 4.285 j Totul 9 

.Newbern.....a....... 3,o90j 

Raleigh 2,444! TENNE.SSEK. 

, Nashville 

Total 15,10:i!Kuuxvilict 


Pop. I Towns. Pop. 

3,1U4! Mount Vernon 2,3ti2 

Circleville 2,32!) 

7,004 Springfield 2;082 

Total 43.1)00 

3,207 • 

2,20‘) INDIANA. 

New Albany 4,220 

M70 ' MadiNon 3,79H 

Indiaiiupolis,..? 2,002 

I Richmond 2,070 

0,920 1 ^ 

:t,.'i00' Total 12,786 


Toui T4'^S, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

M Columbia 

MARYLAND. 

Fredericktuwn 7,1 71» * G BORO I A. 

Hagelvtown 5,132 Augusta 

Annapolis •• 2,702 Macon 

Cumberland 2,428 Columbus 

i\l illedgoville 

Total 17,531 

Total I 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 

Alexandria 8^ri!l ALABAMA. 

Georgetown 7,nl2 Montgomery 

I'uscaluosa* 

Total 15,771 

_ 4 Totul 

•VIRGINIA. • 

Wheeling 7,885 MLSSISSIPPI. 

Portsmouth b,477 Natcbf/. 


I Total 10,120' ILLINOIS. 

II Chicago 4.470 

j KENTUCKY. I Springfield 2..570 

I Lexington 6,907 Alton 2,340 

I Maysville 2,741 IQuiucy 2,310 

r' Covington 2,026 

IjFrankloriJ 2,0001 Total 11,708 

'' Total 13,764* MICHIGAN. 

! Detroit 0,102 

OHIO. > 

|Clevr1antl M71 FLORIDA. 

I' Dayton <0)67 St. Auguatino 2.4.53 

» j Coluiubiia •*.... 6,048 , 

-IZuii^Hville. . 4,78M Total of inhabitants in 

I'Steubenville 4.247 towns of between 

iCiiilicotbo 3,977 10,000 and 2,000 

j Lancaster .-<,272 each 991,590 

l| .Newark 2,705 


* This town, the seat of govemm«*nt in Alabama, had a population of but 191!) when the census was taken, 
t 1'be population of this town in not given in the census. 

3 This town, the seat ol guvcrnuieut in Kentucky, had a population of but 1917 when the census was taken. 

Table of the ag’gfegato Town Population in each State, and of its ratio to the whole 

Population of the State. 


TATE aS, &c. 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mussttchusetts . . . 
Rhode Island ... 
Connecticut 


New England States .... 

rfSTTt. • 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 9 . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 


Middle States . 


Virgii|te 

North Xarolina 
South Carolina .. 

Georgia 

Florida. ...... . 


Southern States C . 


Alabama . . 
Mississippi 
Louisiana . 
Arkansas . 
Tennessee. 


Soutb-weetem States 


MIssonM . 
Kentuwy 

Ohio 

Indisna .. 
Illinois... 
Michigan. 


North*we8tem States. 
Total.../ 


Population of Towns. 

Of 10,000 inhabit- Between 10,000 & 
ai|ta and upwards. 2,000 inhabitants. 

TOTAL. 

J, 5,218 

107.937 

12:1,15.5 


55,459 

5.5,459 

.... 

31,010 

31,010 

16:1,817 

225,553 

.389,370 

- 2.1,171 

42.000 

65,171 

12,060 

112,808 

125,708 

216,11% 

571,767 

7H9,!)33 

453,184 

92,217 

54.5,101 

« 17,290 

3-M77 

51,767 

237,0.51 

56,999 

204,0.53 



14,894 

14,894 

102,313 

17,531 

119,844 

23,.1C4 

15.771 

39,i:i5 

833,20.5* 

’ 231,889 

1,065,094 

42,209 

28,185 

70,394 

.... 

15,163 

15,163 ^ 

29,261 

4,310 

33.ftf : ♦ ' 

11,214 

15,539 

26,V»3 


2.453 

2,153 

82,684 

6.5,080 

148,364 


4,m 

16,8.51 

• .. . . ^ 

7.904 

7,904 

102.193 

5,476 

107,669 

.... t 

10,429 

> 10,429 

* 114,865 j 

27,988 

142.853 

. 16,469 

s s s s 

16,469 

t 31,210 

13,761 ® 

34,974 

. 40,338 

43,905* 

90,244 


12,786 

12,786 


11,708 

11,708 


9,102 

9,102 

84,0)7 

91.266 

^ 175,283 

1,320,037 

991,591) 1 

2,321,527 


Ratio to 
whole Popu- 
lation. 
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6f each State and. Territory, as exhibited % Six Ei^umeraticms in Fifty 
» Years, /witli its Qecetmial Rate of Increase during the same period. 






POPULATION. 



DBOENNIAL* IMORBASE. 

17»0 

1600 

1610 

1820 1 

1830 

1840 

t80ol 1810 

1820 

1630 

j 1840 < 

Maim* j 

1 9oAu. 151^19' 22H,70r) 

29H,.13.5| 

390,4551 501,793 

.57.1 50.7 

30.4 



Mow-Haippshiro 

ULtUlOj 183.7<i2| 214.360 

244.1611 

2*0, 32S! 284 , .574 

29.5, 16.6 

13.6 

mo 

,L 5.7 

Veoanne ! 

1 154.465 

217,713 

2.3.5,764, 

280,G52j 291,048 

80 6 41.- 

62 

19.- 


Kaf](*ucKu<ettN j 

1 378,717 

I 423,24.5 

472.010 

523,2871 

' 6I0.40H 

737,699 

11.6. Ji.n 

1Q.9 

16.6 

39.9 

Rhode ittlaitd 

1 69,110 

! 69.122 

77,031 

8:4,059' 

97.109 

108,6.10 

0.4 11.2 


" 17.-I 

11.9 

Connocticut 1 

I 238,141; 251,002 

262,042 

27 . 5 , 202 1 

297,67.5; 309,978 

. 5 . 4 : 4.3 

5.1 


8.9 


1 1,009, 823 1 1. 2 : 1 : 1 , ,11 5 

1.471,891 

1,6.59,808' 

1 , 9 . 54,717 

2,231,822 

21.1 i J9..S 

12.8 

gl7.8 

14.3 

New York 

, .140.120 

I fiHO.750 

1 9.59,049 

I,:I72,KI2' 

1,918,608 

2,428 021 

72.3 63.6 

4 : 1.1 

39 7 

1 32.8 

New Jerse> 

i IH4.i:i9' 211,949 

! 245,.555 

277,.57.; 

320,823 

, 31*3,306 

14.6' 16 3 

13.- 

ls.5 

^ 111.4 

Pennsylvanih 

' 434 , 37.1 

6712,365 

1 8IO,0<il 

], 049,4.58, 

l,34-«,233; 1,724.0:1.1 

38.6 ;i4 4 

29.5; 

;-.28.t5 

27 9 

Delaware 

‘ .'59,096 

' 61,271! 77,071 

72 , 749 ; 

76,74 s; 78,085 

8.7, 

O.I 

5 / 1 1 

1 1.7 

Maryland 

i 319,728 


407,3:*0 

447.640; 470,019 

93 ! 8 8 


9 . 7 : 

5 1 

District of Columbia 

• 


! 14,U93 

1 21,023 

33.039 1 

39,h;1 1 

11,712 

.. 1 Cl.l 

:i7,T 

20.5 

: 9.7 


I 1,. 1.17, 1.56, 1,820,984' 2 , 491 , 9:18 

1 .1,2 12,983, 

4,151,286, .5,118,070 

:ui.2| 36.8 

28.9 

29.2 

; 23.3 

Virginia 

^48.108 

880.200 

974.622 

1 1,06.5, . 379 , 

1.211.40.5 

, 1,2.39,797 

^..5 9.9 

9.3 

13.7| 

1 2-4 

North Carolina 

' 39 : 1 , 7 . M, 47^10;l 

.5.55,500 

638,820 

737.987! 7.53,416 

21.3 16 2 

15 3 

15.5 

, 2.1 

South C<iro1iun 

f 249.073, 34 .5, .MM 

41.5,11.5 

502,471; 

581,18.5! 591.398 

38.7 20.1 

IH.l 

1.5 6 

, 2.3 

Georgia 

! M2.r>48l 162,110 

252,433 

340,987; 

516,823! t>91.:i0f 

79- .55.1 

35 1 

51.6 

L 33.H 

PJurida j 

1 

1 .. 



.'14.731 

.51, .477 

.. ! .. 

** 

• 

^47.- 

i 

j 

i 1,473,680, 1,86.5,1I!J.5| 

2,197,670' 

2.547.936! 

3.082,1:10 

1 .5,333,483 

20.0 17 8 

1.5.9 

21.- 

8.2 

Alabama j 


1 

.. 

14l,;n7' 

.309..527 

1 590,7.56 

. . \~~ 


142.- 

90.9 

Misttissippi ...! 


1 8,8.50 

40,.1.52 

75,4 18 { 

136,021 

.37.5,651 

.. !.'{.50.- 

87- 

81.. 1 

1175.- 

Louisiana 1 



76, .5.56 

1 . 5 : 1 , 407 ; 

21.5,739 

3*2,411 

. . ' . . 

100.4 

10 . 0 ! 

! 61.(1 

Arkansas 1 




14,2731 

:io,;)8K 

07, .574 

.. 1 .. 


112 8 221.1 

Tennessee | 

:45,79i; 

10,5,602 

261,727 

422,813 

C8l,90t 

^629,210 

2014 ! 47 8 

6i..5 

61.3 

1 21.(1 


:i.'i,791j 

n4,4*!2j 

378.63,5 

810,258 

1,.37 1,1791 

1 2.24.5,602 

219.8 236.8 1 

114.-' 

09.6 

1 63.4 

Missouri i 

1 

i 

20,815 

66,680, 

1 40,4.55j 

,3s:1.702 

.. j .. i2I0..5ll02.9: 173.2 

Keiitotky | 

73.077! 220,9.55 i 

406,511 

.564,317' 

687,9 1 7| 

I 779,828 

2(N) 1 8.5 9> 

:i8 8' 

21.9 

1 1 : 1.4 

Ohio ' 

1 

4.5,;t6.5j 

2:i'»,76» 

r>Hl,.131. 

9.17, 9o;i 

1.519,167 

.. I40H.7 

1.51.9 

61.3 

1 62.- 

1' diana 1 

.. ! 

4,875 1 

2I,.52»: 

147,1781 

:i43,o:iij 

685,806 

.. ,402.9 

490.2 VAX- 

09.9 

Illinois ! 

•• 1 

t 

12,2.82; 

55,211! 

ir>7,4l.5| 

1 476. 1'3 


;J49..5i 185.1 

i202.4 

MiobiHsu 1 


'* i 

4,762, 

8,896 


21 2, '207 

. . ; . » 


25.5. 0.555.0 

Wi'^coiii'iii 1 

, , • 


•• 1 

•• 1 

3J,»y39| 

30,94.5 

. . ' . . 

86. J 1 


. . 

Iowa ! 

1 

** 1 


" 1 

•• 1 

•• A 

4.3,112 

. . 1 . . 



•• 

. 1 

7.4,077^ 

271,19.5’ 

699, ‘-ho! 

1 . 42 : 1,022 

2.298,390 

4.13l,:479j27I 1 158 

104 41 

01. .5 

79.7 

i 

.1,929,827 

fi,;in.5,925 

7,23».HJI 

0,6.38,131 I2,k66,0-2O 1 7,069, 1.5;i| 

.10.02 :i6 4.5| 

33 35 ' 3:1 20 ! 

33.67 


Tho states and territories naturally arrange themselves into five divisions, which are 
separated not only by their gcogrufiliical position, but also, with few exceptions, ii» 
modes of industry and. coiniiiercial intercourse.^ 

u 


DIVISIONS. ' 

• 

Increased Popiiladon, from August 1st, 179Q, in 

1 

10 Years. 

30 Years. 

30 Years. 

40 V'ears.* 

50 Years.* 

1. The Neu^£ni£]iind St.ites 

9 . The MiddlcnlNMes, with District of Ciiliiniliia 

3. Thu .Soutberu mates, with the Territory of Florida 

122.4 

14.5.8 

164.4 

193.0 

Q2l.a 

136.2 

186.3 

240.2 

3104 

362.7 

126.6 

149. r 

172.0 

209.1 

226.1 

4. The South- western States 

aio.H ' 

1,058. 

2,204. 

3,839.^^ 

6,174« 

5. The North-western Stater, with the I’erritories of Wisconsin 
and Iowa 

371.6 ’ 

8^.5 

1,946. 

3 , 145 ! 

6,054. 

Total of the ITnitcfi States * 

135. 

! 184.2 f 245 3 

1 3C7A ' 

' 434.6 


* By tbe change of the ilay of taking the c«*niais from the l^t of August t. the Ist of the periodo referred to 
in tho two last columns want two months of the terms mentioned. 


The great disparity exhibited in the preceding table between the ratio of increase in 
the three first divisions, which comprise the thirteen original states, and that^'of the two 
, western divisions, is chiefly to be attributed to migration, the Atlantic states losinr more 
than they gain by emigrants, and the western states acqiuring largely both firom foreign 
and domestic emigration. 





POPULATION OF THE tlNim) STATES* 


Distmbit^N of Populaticm iixik> tho Thm Clames of Whiitofl^ F«ee PertW' of^ 


Colour, «iid Slaves, at each Census ; wfth the JOecezmial Increaw of each Class* 


r-T : 

€LAS%£S. 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

4 

1^40 

Peceaniol l«£reai« s«rxeiit In 

1800 

18L0 

1820 

1830 

1840 



3,17S,M4 

4,304,^9: 

iii'’ 

III 

7.872,7 11 
23M.197 
J,5ta.0M 

10,637,373 
3 19, .509 
2,0!U>,04:) 

14,189,6?r) 

080,348 

2,487^366 

33.7 

30.2 

34.3 

33-8 


Culiiured.. 

51I,4(}G 

C97.H97| 

108.395 
893.04 1| 

32.3 

27.9 

72.2 

83.1 

27.7 

29.0 

34.2. 

30.1 

26.0 

SlkvMi 



Total free 

3p331,<j;i0 

4,41'J,HK4| 

0 ,fnH, 4,')0 

8 .ll 0 ,fie 8 

J 0,860,07 2 | 

14,57.5,903 

30.4 

37. 

.^ 1.1 

3.3.7 

31.1 

Tfital^loured 

7:j7.3«3I 

1,001 '.ao' 

1,377.810 

I.7K 1 , 885 ' 

2,32H.04«| 

2,873,703 

32.2 

37.0 

29.3 ' 

30. G ! 

! 23.4 


The total increase ofHho tliree classes in fifty years, has been, of whites, as 100 t(j 
447.3; of free coloured, ag 100 to 649.7 ; of slaves, as 100 to 356.4 ; of Sic whole 
coloured, as 100 to 379.4. 


Relative Proportums of the Three Classes, at each Census. 

9 


C L A S S E S. 1 

1790 

IHOO 

1810 

1820 f> 

1H3U 

1840 

White*. ! 

r, 80.7 

81. 1 

81. 

Kl.r. 

81.9 

^.S.1 

Eree Coloured 

1.5 

2.1 

2.0 

*i.r> 

2.5 


8Uveii ? . ' 

17.8 

10.8 

10.4 

Hi. 

15.6 

ilS 


THE rnOPOllTJON UKTWEEN THE SEXES. 

* Numbers of the two Sexes, and the relative Proportion of one to the other, as exhibited 

by each Census, were as follows : — 


CLASSES. 

: ' - ■ — - -i- 

I 1700 

IHOO 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

WHITES. 



AS 


AO 

1 



AS 

15,355,133 

A8 


AH 

Males 

1 

,015,025 

100 

2,204,421 

100 

2,987,6711 100 


4,00T.0(;4 

100 


100 

7,249,266 

100 




Ttl 


TCI 

1 TO 

1 


Tl) 

1 

'J‘0 


TO 

Femalea 

1,550,8.30 

96. 3 

2,100,068 

05.3 

1 2,874,433 1 »ll.2| 

3,871,047 

90.8 

.5,171,115 

06.6 

6,940,161 

95.7 

’•‘■.'SnlWOUHED. 

Jilalea 






1 

. 1 

r 

1 12,734 
125,4(>3 


1.5.3,453 

166.146 


186,467 

199,778 

• 

Eemalea •.*. .......... 








111.3 

108.3 

107.1 



L Mo diffcrimiaatinn ot the sonea in the co- J 
j loured population at theau cuumt-’rationa. j 


JUjAVES. 



^Teniaiee 1 
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788,028 


1,012,323 


1,240,517 


J 

I 




— ^ 


7.5.5, IHJO 

95. U 

1196.220 

08.4 

1,240,938 

9'« . 


It appears by the preceding table, that while both in the white and the .slave popula- 
tion, ine males always exceed the females, commonly between three and four per cent, 
in the free coloured portion the females exceed the intilcs from seven to eleven per cent. 

^ This diversity is to be ascribed principally to the roving habits iS the free class, mai^ of 
whom%ake to a geafarilig life, and some travel and even settle abroad. ^ 

It will be also perceived, that there was, both in 1830 and 1840, a gr^aifer prepon- 
derance of^ales on the port of ^lie -^hites than of the slaves, owing pai-tly to the excess 
of males, of*the white emigrants fr7>m Europe, and partly to the diminution of male slaves 
by running ajvay. <. m 

Of the whites, the excess of males w^o^wthe greatest in 1800"; being to the females as 
100 to 95.3. This*Vas probal^ owing to the great number of French cmi^ants w’ho 
thronged to the United States about the close of» the last ccntiir)^ A similar flow of 
emigrants frjpn Europe, between 1830 and 1840, has caused the like excess of w'hite males, 
that is shown by the last census. 
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Nuaduee of Emigmats ivhicb have arrived in the United States during the foUowing 

Yeai*s. 

Years. Americans. Foreigners. 

1831 . ... . 1,256 15,713 

. i832 . 1,]55 34, .970 

1833 .... 1,251 58,262 

1834 fi . . 2,114 64,916 

• 1835 . . . . ,3,320 45,444 

r 1836 . , . 4,029 76,923 

J837 . . . . 3,8 J 3 79,205 

1838 . . 3,964 42,731 

1839 . , . . 4,171 70,494 

, 1840 . , . 5,810 85,338 

Total . . 30,883 574,996 

It appears, however, that this account, though far more accurate than any preceding it, 
is not free from errors, some of which are considerable. Thul, the numbers of foreigners 
in .the preceding atatem«it for 1831 and 1832, are set down at. 15,7l3®and 34,970, making 
together 50,683 ; wlic^'enij the number who arrived in New York alone in those years, was 
80,328* If to this number we add one-fourth for the or^inar)^ proportion arriving at 
other ports, we shall have 107,104, thus showing omissions* hi those two years amounting 
to 56,421. The omissions in the subsequent years arc helioi^^d to be comparatively small. 
Correcting, then, these errors, the whole number oT emigrants who arrived at all the ports 
in the United States fiDin all jmrts of the world, between 1830 ancl 1840, would be 631,417. 
Allowing the number of those ivlio left New York for Canada to be in the same proportion 
as before, that is, as 38,000 to 324,750, we have 58,690 for the minfber of persons thus 
migrating in the whole ten years. Dedtictiug this number, and 100,000 for the emigra- 
tion of American citizens to Texas and Canada, from 631,417, wc have 472,727 for the 
whole gain to the white population by immigration in tlie same period, \ 

Applying these principles, and dividing the supposed number of emngrants in the two 
first decennial terms (120,000), into 50,000 for the first term, and 70,000 for the second, 
the number, with their increase at eacli term, would be as follows : ' 

From 1790 to 1800 — number of emigrants . . . 50,00(1^ 

Increase, 20 per cent on 40,000 . . . . 8,000 

58,000 

If rom 1800 to 1810— number of emigrants . . . 70,000 

Increase, 20 per cent on 60,000 . . . . 12,000 , 

^ 82,000 

From 1810 to 1820 — number of emigrants . . . 1,M,000 

Increase, 20 per cent on 97,000 . . . . 1 9,400 

133,400 

From 1820 to 1830 — number ‘of emigrants . . , 200,000 

Increase, 20 per cent on 157,000 . . . <• 31,400 

. 231 40l»’ 

From“i oi 30 to 1840 — number of emigrants . . . 472,72V 

Increase, 20 per eeut on 336,363 . . . . 67,273 

540,000 

Thus, while tlie w’hole population had, ki 50 years, iticreased'kbout fourfold, the aver- 
age annual immigration hai increased n-ore th^ iiine-foy in the ssipe time. 

“ These rates of decennial increase since ISiO, compfired with that between 1790 to 
1800, show the loss by emigration, exclusive of their probable increase at each term, as 
follower: — ^ X. 

Emigrants. 

From 1810 to 182‘J\ the decrease (32.2 — 29.3) is 2.9 per cent = 29,300 * 

„ 1820 to 1830, „ (32.2—30.7) is 1.5 „ = 20,600 

,, 1830 to 18-10, „ (32.2-23.4) is 8.8 „ = 204,900 



POPULATION OF TkE UNITED STATES. 
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^ From ihe number in the last decennial term, a considerable deduction should be made 
for the extraordinary mortality of the slaves sent to Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
duriifg a part of the term, and, perhaps, their slower rate of increase. The census shows 
au increase of the slaves in those three states, between 1830 and 1840, of 324,399 on a 
population 'of 292,796, which is 230,000 more than the probable naturd increase ; and it 
thaty'^during a part of the term, disease made fr^htful ravages among the negroes 
nro^St from other states. The i^mainder of the 204,900 is tb be referred to emigrations 
to Texas, and to the unusual number both of the free coloured and slaves, w'ho betook 
themselves to Canada in the ten years preceding 1 840. 

“ In conclusion, we may say that, without attempting a computation in which we nmst 
yet further rely on conjecture, the facts here stated are sufficient to satisfy us that, after 
deducting what the country lias lost by emigration, the forcig^i emigrants and their de- 
scendants in fifty years, now add above a million to its population,” 


Tabi,e showing the Numl)er of White Females, of White Children under Ten Years of 
Age, and of Pei-sons to a Square Mile, in Twenty States, in 1800 and 1840 ; the 
Proportion of Children to Females, at the same periods ; the Increase in the Number 
of Persons, ancT the Decrease in the Proportion of Children during the Forty Years ; 
and the Average Decrease in Ten Years. 



• 


1 

Children | 
f under 10. 

Persona 

Increase 

Fropor- 

Decrease 

Decreaae 

STATES. 

Years. 

Females. 

to a 

•q. mile. 

of 

Persona. 

tinn of 
Children. 

of Propor- 
tion. 

in 

10 Years. 

Maine | 

IHOO 

1R4() 

74,000 

347,440 

M.ROO 

148,840 


11.7 1 

74 * \ 
60 1 S 

13.0 

3.4 

New Haniptihtre ^ 

IHOA 

1R40 

01,740 

145.002 

00,465 

70,.*I87 

10.0 t 
30.9 1 

u. { 

0.S.9 \ 
48.5 ; 

17.4 

4.3 


JKCIO 

74,580 

144,840 

57,692 

80,111 

15.7 \ 

14. \ 

77.3 \ 

22. 

5.5 





J 



Maaaachiiiotta | 

IHOO 
1S40 • 

211,200 

308,351 

124,5011 

173,037 

48.3 \ 

84.3 S 

3G. 1 

58.9 \ 

40.9 / 

12. 

3. 

Rhode Island | 

1800 

1810 

34.570 

,54,225 

10,400 

25.381 

53.1 1 
83.7 J 

30.0 j 

57.0 \ 
40.8 / 

11.1 

2.8 

Connecticut | 

iHno 

1840 

123,528 

153,550 

73,082 

71,783 

40.2 \ 
00.7 / 

ll.s 1 

50.0 \ 
40.7. / 

12.9 

3.2 

New York 

IKUO 

1810 

2.58,587 

1,171,533 

s 105,840 
081.001 

II.O -I 
47.6 J 

.35.7 j 

75.7 1 
.58.1 ; 

17.G 

4.4 

New Jersey 

IHOO 

1N40 

05,000 

174,5.*I3 

07,402 

i«;i,3i» 

28 2 \ 
40.2 ; 

... } 

TO 5 \ 
50.1 / 

11.4 

2.8 

reiinaylvania... ^ 

1800 

1840 

281,027 

831,345 

270,*J33 

524.180 

12.0 1 
30 f> ; 

1W.» j 

71.2 -» 
03. / 

8.2 

2. • 

Delaware ^ 

ISOO 

1840 

24,810 

20,302 

, 15,878 1 

17,40<i 1 

I 

35.4 j 

o.» \ 

03.5 1 
50.4 1 

4.5 

1.1 

Maryland J 

1800 

105,070 

60.648 1 

30. G \ 


0.5.1) \ 

7.5 

■*1 II 

1840 

150,400 

03,072 

42.1 ) 

58.4 S 

i.e 


1800 

252,151 

170,701 

11.7 "1 

0,0 J 

71.3 > 

C.3 

1.6 

Virginia r. . . . J 

1H40 

300,745 

240,343 

18.0 J 

Gr>. 5 

North Carolina 

IHOO 

1840 

KiO.llG 

244,833 

122,101 

102,282 

0.0 \ 
n 2 s 

.5.0 1 

73 5 > 
00.2 S 

7.3 

1.8 

Soutli Carolina | 

iHoe 

/M40 

05,330 

l28/i88 

72.075 

80,50(1 

10.8 T 

18.7 J 

7.0 { 

75.C } 
G7.3 \ 

8.3 

2. 

Georgia ^ 

IBOO 

1840 

48,208 

107,101 

38,248 

150,317 

2.0 \ 
ll.-i- J 

8 0 J 

81.1 1 
70.2 5 

4.0 

1.2 

Miasisaippi | 

IHOO 

1840 

‘ -2,262 
81JU8 

1,062 

65,*269 

d) 

6.9 J 

80.7 » 

70.7 5 

7. 

1.7 

01 

Tennefiee j' 

1800 

1840 

44,520 

315,103 

37,677 

234,700 

2.0 1 

20.6 1 

18. ) 

84.0 \ 
74.4 S 

10.2^, 

2.5 

Kentucky' j 

1800 

1840 

85,915 
2^9,004 
•it, 505 , 

72,234 

304,078 

5.4 1 
19.2 r 

13.S \ 

83.9 1 
71.0 5 

<• ♦ 

ISI. 

3. 

Ohio 1 

1800 

18,270 

1.1 \ 

37.1 1 

88.7 ) 

15.4 

3.8 

1840 

7f^J62 

500,088 

38.2 / 

73.3 } 

Indiana... J 

1800 ' 
two 

2,903 

325,925 

1,(145 

S4H,J37 

— X 

id) 

18.7 1 

Ca 

82 1 1 
7G.I \ 

€• 

1.5 


* A« the nmnbnr of tenalea b rery Dearly onc«ha1f^ f>f the jThpiilation, onr-balf the numbem in this colamn may 
be taken aa the aeveral proporUona or the obildren to tbo whole population in each atato. 

“* 'i 
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AMERICA. 


Tidb foUowing Table rives the same comparatiive view cS the precedii^ Twenty States, 
vimen comprehended under five divisions, vis 






Children 

Persons to 

Increase 

Propor- 

Decrease 

Decrease 

LOCAL DlVIfilOVS. 

Years. 

^Females. 

under 

a Squsre 


tloii itf 

of I'ro- 

111 Ten 



Ten. 

Mile. 

Persons. 

Children. 

^portion. 

Veaiv.<>. 

Now Enzkand States ^ 

11 

i,]ia,4.'>3 

784,068 

386.723 

660.348 

10.2 \ 
34.8 / 

16.6 1 

63.5 1 
51.1 5 

12.4 

>• cr 

3.1 

M|dd1e States | 

JMOO 

1H40 

i 5.74.783 
4,327,362 

16.3 7 
43. H / 

3S.3 { 

70.7 1 

55.7 5 

15. 

S,1» 

Southern States | 

IHOO 

1S40 

SO 1,004 
040,317 

412,276 

<137..510 

8.9 7 
15.9 / 

{ 

73. > 

€7.8 5 

G.6 

1.0 

South-western States of | 
Mississippi and Tonnes- > 

1800 

1840 

40,7Ur 

397,011 

38,630 

290,909 

1.3 7 
13.7 / 

12.4 { 

77,6 1 
76.5 $ 

2.1 

0.6 

North-western States of'i 
Kentucky. Ohio, and In- > 
diane j 

1800 

1840 

10H.513 

1,303,301 

92,155 

962,193 

2.3 \ 
26.5 J 

2.H.2 { 

84.9 ) 
73.8 S 

11.1 

a.B 


The natural increase of the population is inversely as its density ; and this is apparent, 
whether we compare the increase of the same state at different periods, or the increase of 
one state or one divisiofi with another. 'Ihus, in New England, wh^re, with the exception 
of Maine, which is comparatively a newly-settled state, the po23ulation is most dense, 
averaging 50 to a square mile, the proportion of children is the ^nallcst, 48.8 per cent of 
the females ; in the middle states, the population is 43.6 te' a square mile, and Ae pK)pDr- 
tion of children 55.7 per cent ; in the southern states, the population is 15.7 persons to the 
square mile, and the proportion of children 67.8 per cent ; in the south-western states, the 
population is 13.7 persons to the square mile, and the proportion of children 75.5 per cent; 
and if the north-western states seem to be an cxcej)tion to the rule, in liaving a greater 
proportion of children than the southern states, while they have alsa a denser population 
by 9.6 persons to tlie square mile, it is owing to the extraordinary fertility of those states, 
whereby 25 persons to the square mile docs not indicate so great a relative density as 16 to 
tlie square mile in the southern states. 

This mle of the rate of natural increase acts so uniformly, tliat we may perceive the 
falling off in the rate, not only in 40 years, as wc liave seen, but also in each decennial 
term, of which the largest states in the five great* divisions may serve as examples ; viz,, 


STATES. 


MaMBchu»ettH 
New York ... 

Viri^nia 

Tenneaaee. . . . 
Ohio 


Froponiun of Cliildren under iO per cent. 


1800 1 

1810 

1820 

1 1830 

1840 

68.9 

57.0 

.7.3. 

48. 

46-9 

75.7 

72.8 

07.2 

r,:i t 2 

ns.l 

71.2 

09.6 

GK. 

60.4 

155. 

84.0 

8i..9 

78.8 

1 78. 

74.1 

88.7 

83.1 

79. 1 

1 74.2 

73.3 


What is true in these states will be found true in the others ; and there are not more 
than two or tliree cases, out of near a liiindred, in which the comparison can be made, that 
the proportion of children, and consequently the rate of iiicro^e, is not less at each census 
than census preceding. " 

When \e perceive the causes of the diminution of increase operating so Steadily, 
and so independently of the greater or less facility ot procuring subsistence, we are war- 
ranted in assuming that the diminution will continue bo odvr^nce at the same moderate rate 
it has hitherto done, until all the vacant ^rritory in the United States ir settled, after 
wliich, another law of diminution and an ficcelerated rate may be expected to take place. 

In conformity with the preceding views, we may conclude that the future increase of 
the population ot th^ United States ii611 not greatly differ from the following series during 
tlie next half century, if immigration continues to advance as it has done ; vL*., 


1850. I860.'' 1870. 4880. 1890. 

32 p. cent. 31.3 p. cent 30.5 p. cent. 29.6 p. cent. 28.6 p. cent. 
22,400,000 29,400 000 38,300,000 49.600,000 63,000,000 


1900. 

27.5 p. cent 
80,000,00C 
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^ Iff howe?6r9 inunig^rahon were to continue as it is, or have but a moderate increase, the 
ratios of increase might be thus reduced: — 


1850. • 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

31.8 p. cent. 

30.9 p. cent. 

30 p. cent. 

29 p. cent. 

27.9 p. cent. 

26.8 p. cent. 

ee, 000, 000 

. 28,800,000 

36,500,000 

46,500,000 

59,800,000 

74, 000, OCX) 


At.'.7hich time the population will not exceed the average density of from 35 to 40 per- 
sons^ to the square mile, after making ample allowance for the Rocky Mountains and tluj 
tract of dcLert lying at their eastern base. ' 

The preceding estimates suppose a slower rate of increase than has been commonly 
assumed in our political arithmetic, and, for a part of the time, even by those who liave set 
the lowest limit to our future numbers ; but this rate cannot be much augmented without 
overloAkin? some of the facts or laws dcdncible from our past j)rogress, or gratuitously as- * 
Burning some new and more favourable chcuinstances in our future progress. The lowest 
estimate, however, ought to satisfy those whoso pride of country most looks to its physical 
power; for, at the reduced mte of increase supposed, our population would, in a century 
from this time, or a little more, amount to 2()0,()00,00(), and then scarcely exceed the pre- 
sent density of Massachusetts, which is still in a course of vigorous increase. In these 
estimates, the increase of the coloured population is supposed likely flfco continue as it has 
been, .or with such small changes as will not materially vary the result. 

Though the natural increase of the free coloured class is less than that of the slaves or 
tlic whites, yet, by its accessions fi'om omaTicipation, its actual increase is far greater than 
that of either of the other two classes, as may be tlius seen in tlie following : 


, Tahle, showing the Jncrease of the White and the Coloured Population in the Slave- 

holding States. 


CLASS. 

17D0 

* 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

184U 

Pceenuiiil Increase per cent in 

1800 

1810 

1820 

IHSU 

1H40 

Whiton 

1 ,27 1 1 ,7i)2,J>K0 2,2IW,7N5 I2,:« 1 l3.(HJ0,7.‘'»K 4.n,'U.n!IK 

;w.') 

20.7 

2H.7 

2N.8 

2 li.r» 

Free Coloured 




i:i.'>,204 

IH2.070 


K7.7 

J4.H 

.V2.« 

.37.7 

Ifl. 1 

Slave.H 

C57,f)47 


l/i2 1.220 l,ll‘Mi,7f»K 

y,4h(>,22<! 

• 3(».4 

3r».8 

31.0 

31.0 

21.. '» 


The increase in the wliole 50 years has been as follows : — 

Whites, as 100 to . . . . 364.2 

Free coloured, „ . . • . . 649.3 

Slaves, „ . . . 37H.4 

Total coloured, „ . . . .. 391.2 


THE INCREASE OF THE ATLANTIC AND WESTF.IvN SLA\ KHOLDINCJ AND NON- 
SLAVEIIOLDING STATES COAIPARED. 

I ‘ 

The several states and territories have been diflTeroiitly divided, according to circuin- 
siances. Sometimes they are classed, os we have seen, under five divisions, as they severally 
agree in climate, products, and in tile prevailing habits and pursuits of their people. Some- 
rimes, again, Aey are divided into Atlantic and, western states ; and lastly, into slaveholding 
aud non-slaveholding states. 

The following tabks show the population, area, number of persons to the square mile, 
and increase at each enumeration "since ISIO, of the four divisions, composed of the Atlantic 
and western states, slaveholding and non-^aveholding : > 
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AltfEIlICA 


ATLANTIC STATRB. 


LOCAL DIYI SIGNS. 

r 

Population in 

Arear> 

Square 

Miks. 


Increase per cent in 

• a 

ICIO 

1820 

1830 

1840 

10 yrs.* 

20 yrs. 


I. — Non^Slafcholding States. 

Maine C 

New HtmiMhlre 

Vermont 

^aasaehutetts 

nliode Island 

Connecticut 

New York. 

New Jersey 

PenusylTauia 

Total 

814.360 

817,713 

472,040 

77,031 

262,048 

*J.'i!).049 

24!i,555 

810,001 

3,486,386 

208,3:)3 

244,161 

235,764 

583,287 

83,059 

273.202 

l,372Jil2 

277,573 

1,040,438 

309,45.3 

269,328 

280.068 

610,408 

97,199 

297,675 

1,918,606 

320,823 

1,348,233 

301,703 

284,374ff 

291,948 

737,699 

108,830 

309.978 

2,428,921 

373.306 

1,724.033 

32.000 
9,200 
9,800 
8,750 
1,300 
5,100 

49.000 
7,500 

47,500 

16.6 

30.9 

29.8 

86.5 

83.7 

60.8 

49.5 
49.7 
36.0 

<5 

r* 

t 

r 


4,369.633 

5,342,381 

6,761,082 

170,130 

* 30.4 

22. 

55. * 

04. 

11. — Slairuholding States. 

D^aware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia jA. 

North Carolina .... 

South Carolina f*,.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total 

72,674 
380,346 
84,083 
1174, 622 
353, .300 
415,113 
232,433 

78,749 
407, 3Aj 
33,030 
l,oorv3;o 
638,889 
608^741 
340,987 

76.748 

1 447.040 

1 30,831 

1,211,403 

7:n,m 

381,183 

616,823 

34,730 

78.086 

470,019 

43,712 

I,239.7t>7 

73.3,419 

504.398 

691.398 
64,477 

2,200 

11,150 

100 

66,620 

49,600 

31,7.50 

61,500 

.5r),(»0 

35.5 

42. 

43.7 

18.6 

13.2 
iH/; 

11.2 
.9 

1 



2,674,013 

3,061 ,074 

3,645,732 

3.925.209 

27/*,5(K) 

H.l 

5.3 

25.3 

43.6 


WBSTERN i^TATES. 


LOCAL DIVISIONS. 


Population in 

Area — 
Square 
Miles. 

Number 
to a 
Sqtisfe 
Mile. 

Increase percent in 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

10 yrs. 

10 yrs. 

£ 

10 yrs. 

111.— •Slaruholding States. 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

TenneMee 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Total 

76,.556 

40,3.38 

26L727 

20,843 

406,511 

1.53,407 

75,448 

141.317 
14,873 

488,813 

66.386 

564.317 

215,739 
1 36,621: 
309,527 
3tl,888| 
1 681.904 
140,453 
; 687.917 

3.32,411 
375,651 
590,756 
97, .^74 
829,210 
«383,702 
779,828 

49, .100 
47,680 
58,90fl 1 
6.5,000 
4(1.200 

6.6.500 

40.500 

7.1 

7.8 

11.1 

1.7 

20.6 

6.R 

19.2 




806,991 

1,441,161 2,202,551 1 

3,409,132 

351,080 

9.4 

54.8 

136. 

323. 

‘ IV.— Non-idavebolding States. 

Ohio 

Indisua 

]llini8s 

Michigan 

^Yisoousln 

Iowa 

230,760 

24,.580 

12,282 

4,768 

581 , 434 ! 

147,l7Hi 

55 . 211 ; 

8,806 

937,903 
! 343,031 
157,443 
31,639 

. 1.619.467 
^ 085,866 

476,183 
212,267 
30,945 
43,1 12| 

39,750 

;i6,r>oo 

,67,000 

59,700 

95,000 

200,000 

38.2 

18.8 

8.2 

3.6 
.3 , 

.2 


l/\A. 


Total 

272,324 

802,719 

l,470,ol8 

' 2 , 907 , 840 ! 

488,850 

C. 

102. 

209. 

1090. 


ATLANTIC AND WfiSTfiRN STATES. -SLAYEHOLDING AND NON-^LAYKHOLDING STATES. 


f 

< . 

0 

Deoen: 

a 

1820 

pial inert 
- ^ 

1830 

iisein , 

1840 

Atlantic States 

'Western States 

0,161,409 

I,6;8,316 

7,420,7*7 

2,243,880 

9,188.133 

3,072,569 

10,08M81 I 

0,376,072 

448,650 

839,930 

23.8 

7.6 

20.4 < 
10B.I 

28.8 

03.7 

16.3 

73.0 

Non-slaveholding States 

Slavcboliliiig States 

3,7.68,910 
3.480, 9(H 

M62,372 

4,502,233 

7,0l!^ft9, 
.6,848 30lj 

9,728,922 

j&..1.14.431 

6.69,000 

629,680 

• 14.7 1 

11.6 i 

37«3 

29.3 

83,8. 

29.9 

88.7 

35.4 


e 
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Table I.— Shoeing the Number of Persons engaged in Agriculture, Commerce, and Ma- 
nufEUstures in the several States, according to the Census of 1 820. 


STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 

Agri- 

oultiire. 

Coin*> 

merce. 

Manu- 

factures. 

Hhlfne 

A' 

Vermont ^ 

Msssachusetts 

55.031 
62,384 
50.051 
63,400 
12,650 
60, .51 8 

4,297 

1,068 

776 

13,301 

1,162 

3,581 

7.643 

8,699 

8,484 

33,464 

6 ,0!U 

17,641 

Counectioilt 

New England States .... 

284,003 

24,185 

81,022 

Now York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Middle States 

247,648 

40,812 

140,801 

13,2.50 

70,135 

863 

9,113 

1,830 

7,083 

633 

4,771 

312 

60,038 

1.54H1 

60,215 

2,821 

18,640 

2,184 

622,608 

23,842 

169,839 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

276,422 
r 4,196 

4.500 

2,561 

32.3,30 

11,844 


STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. • 

Acri- 

cultiire. 

Com- 
g mercc. 

Manu- 

factures. 

South Carolina 

166,707 

2,6H4 

6,747 

Georgia T i 

101,186 

2.139 

3,567 

Southern States 

718,510 

11,883 

64,484 

Alshsma 

30,642 

462 

1 412 ' 

Mississippi 

22,033 

294 

ri.v> 

Louisiana 

5:1,041 

6,261 

6,041 

Tennessee 

101,919 

882 

7,860 

Arkansas 

3,613 

79 

179 

South-western States 

212,148 

7,968 

16.142 

Kentucky 

132,161 

1,C17 

11,779 

Ohio ...j. 

110,091 

1,459 

18,956 

• Indiana, r. 

C1..315 

429 

8,229 

Illinoifl 

12,395 

233 

• 1,007 

- Missouri 

11,247 

495 

1,0.52 

Michigan 

1,468 

^92 

196 

Nortb-wostem States .... 

332,577 

4,625 

37,110 


2,070.646 

72,493 

349,506 


NAME 


S'l^TE, &c. 


Miiiae 

New tlampHliirc 
M MMtt chiiisetti . . 
Kliudo Jnlaad... 
Connecticut.... 

Vorniout 

New York 

New Jersey 

I'eiitiHylvauia... 
Delaware. . . . 
Maryland.... 

ViTKfnia 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina, 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MiBsissippi.... 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentuoky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MisMiuri , 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida territory! 
Wisconsin ditto. 

Iowa ditto 

Distriot of Go 


Total 



• 

Number of Persons employed in 

• 


la 

LB 

Deaf and dumb, blind, and 
insane white persous. j 

Deaf, dumb, blind 
and insane colored 
persons. 





0 . 

M 0 

0 s ^ 

it 

.2 0 
Si 

Deaf and 
dumb. 


1 Deaf, 

Insane and' 

idiets id**™^*. « 
imots. j 

Insane 

and 

idiots. 

tut 

.s 

.9 

SB 

1 

1 

Commerce 

Manufactii 
and trade 

s ^ 

.S V 

S v« 

a® 

.Sr V 

55 

Navigation 
canals, lak 
and rivers 

III 

fli S Cift 

^£8 

III 

w 

•0 

a 

Sg 



At public 
charge. 

1 

-is « 

•o 

Si 

•6 

(D 

At private 
charge. 

At public 
charge. 

36 

101,6.30 

2.021 

21,8A> 

10,1101 

530 

1,889 

1,400 

1,108 

47 

73 

102 

180 

207 

3.10 

13 

10 

66 

3B 

13 

77,940 

1,379 

17,826 

462 

108 

1,640 

43 

41 

97 

163 

180 

306 

0 

3 

8 

11 

409 

87,H37 

H,003 

8.5,176 

27,1.53 

372 

3,804 

2,462 

56 

W 

164 

308 

471 

COO 

17 

22 

27 

173 

3.5 

16,617 

1,:148 

21.271 

1,717 

f2H 

457 

661 

15 

2,5 

34 

63 

143 

117 

RC 

3 

1 

8 

5 

161 

56,066 

2,743 

27,032 

2,700 

431 

1,607 

1.660 

60 

141 

lOH 

114 

384 

8 

13 

20 

24 

77 

7,1,1.50 

1,303 

13. 171 

41 

M6 

1,663 

I,:i20 

27 

19 

HO 

101 

144 

251 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1,808 

4.55,954 

28.468 

17:1,10:1 

6,511 

10,167 

14, III 

4,080 

269 

3i;2 

408 

H75 

683 

1,463 

68 

01 

138 

56 

256 

.56,701 

2,283 

27,004 

1,143 

1,625 

1,627 

472 

33 

20 

102 

126 

144 

225 

15 

26 

46 

127 

4,603 

207.63.1 

1.5,338 

l0.5,H8;i 

1,815 

:i,»5i 

6,700 

1,251 

22:. 

22.5 

331 

.540 

469 

1,477 

61 

96 

132 

.55 

h 

16,01,5 

467 

4,000 

401 

23.5 

» 100 

4 

18 

15 

12 

15 

22 

30 

8 

18 

21 

7 

313 

69,8.51 

3,249 

21,32.5 

721 

1..5I9 

1,617 

04 

43 

58 

77 

16.5 

133 

234 

66 

91 

„ 99 

42 

1.006 

318,771 

0,361 

54,147 

582 

2,0.52 

3,860 

003 

133 

111 

200 

426 

317 

731 

150 

466 

326 

58 

680 

217,095 

1,734 

14,322 

327 

379 

1,086 

600 

82 

80 

118 

223 

1.52 

428 

74 

167 

192 

29 

• .51 

198, 393 

1,058 

10,326 

381 

348 

1,4H1 

318 

40 

41 

59 

133 

91 

28.5 

78 

156 

121 

16 

.574 

200,.3H3 

2,428 

7.084 

202 

362 

1-250 

l!r»u 

326 

78 

62 

63 

1.1G 

61 

2*13 

64 

1.51 

108 

26 

96 

177,439 

2,212 

7,105 

2,56 

768 

102 

72 

5.1 

48 

113 

39 

103 

53 

96 

100 

26 

14 

139,724 

f,30.3 

4,161 

33 

10^ 

I, .506 

6:1 

25 

16 

2:1 

4:1 

14 

102 

28 

60 

66 

16 


70,280 

8,610 

7.,565 

1,322 

662 

1.0 IH 

12 

14 

17 

11 

.17 

6 

49 

17 

36 

.18 

7 

103 

227,730 

2,21P 

17.HI.5 

56 

302 

2,042 

805 

102 

0:1 

06 

25.5 

103 

696 

67 

99l 

124 

2H 

3.31 

197,738 

3,448 

23,217 

41 

968 

2,487 

886 

120! 12H 

1.52 

236 

30.5 

490 

77 

141 

1.12 

48 

704 

272,570 

0,201 

66,265 

212 

3,323 

&,6G.4 

^76 

I6T 

108 

194 

372 

303 

832 

;t.(l 

33 

J03 

02 

233 

148,806 

3,076 

2U,.500 

• 80 

627 

2,257 

380 

112 

91 

94 

13.5 

110 

377 

15< 

19 

47 

28 

782 

105,337 

2,.506 

<3,185 

63 

SIO 

2,021 

105 

54; 48 

63 

86 

36 

177 

24 

10 

#5 

14 

742 

02,408 

2^22 

1 1,100 

30 

l,HH5 

1,460 

122 

481 .32 

46 

S2 

42 

160 

27 


50 

18 

41 

26^55 

216 

1,173 

3 

30 

3111 

24 

IS 
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26 

9 

36 

2 

M 

8 

40 

50, .521 

728 

6,890 

24 

166 

901 

90 

7 

9 

1.5 

25 

2 

37 

2 

4 

21 

5 

1 

12,117 

481 

1,177 

435 

118 

204 

16 

6 

4 

4 

9 

1 

0 

2 

10 

12 


7()4 

7,047 

470 

1,814 


• 200 

250 

0 

1 

4 


0 

1 

7 
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217 

10,460 

355 

1,620 


78 

36.5 

2 

3 

2 

.5 

3 

2 

.5 

4 

*3 

4 


.. 


24t 

2,278 

126 

80 

2 V. 

g. - 

15 

1 

,5 

2 

6 

1 

I 

13 

4 

9 

4 

.1 

16,203 

3,717,756 

117,375 

— 1 

gjS6,025 

1 33,067 

^,23(> 

20, •^97 

1910 

20.5612707 

.5024 

4329 

10,179 

_977 

1802 

2093 ' 8.1.1 


The number of persons cmplojcd in agriculture, is 
„ „ „ manufactures, is 


commerce, is 

the learned professions, \b^ * 
navigating the ocean, is . 
internal navigation, is . 
mining, is , 


Q/Jit of 4 
21 

„ 145 

„ 261 
„ 304 

„ 516 

„ 1122 
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Taking all the employments toother, the number employed is f356 in every 1000 of 
the whole population : there is but a very small proportion of males who are not occu- 
pied in some mode of profitable industry. '* 


Table V. — Comparative View of the Number of Persons employed in Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and idianufacturcs, in the Five Groat Divisions of the United States, in 1820 and 
1840, and the Relati)^e PiopPirtions of each Class. <*• 




<1 

GEOGRAPHICAL BIVISIONS. 

N umber of Persons employed in 

TOTAL. 

1 



Centesimal Proportions. 

Affricul- 

ture. 

Com- 

merco. 

Manufac> 

tures. 

AfnHloulo 

tare. 

Com- 

meree. 

Mann* 

factiires. 

New Enfilaud States { JJJJi 

Middle States } 

SAtttliero States | jk?I) 

Soutb.'v^eatcrn States | 

Nnrth-western States | j 

2N4,<)03 

414.13H 

S22,5<)B 

'»5A,7*21I 
212, 14K 

1 G.'»0,546 

! 332..’i77 

890,!)05 

24,1 H5 
17,7G7 
23.A42 
60,077 1 

7,95k 
14,4U« 
4,«i26 
22,31 r> 

81,922 
187 ,263 
160.83!> 
33:1,947 
64,4H4 
87,956 
16,112 
:*7,«i)9 
37,1 19 
144,600 

301.010 
c (il{l,153 
70tJ,l^» 
1,192,657 
7H4,M77 
1,056,646 
23b,24H 
702,941 
364.:421 
l,057^tlU 

72.8 
m.9 

74. 

67.8 
91.6 

90.5 
R0.8 

92.5 

88.5 

84 2 

6.2 

. 3.4 

• 4.2 

1 6 

1.2 

3.4 

2.1 

1.3 

2.2 

21. 

30.2 
22.6 

28. 

6.9 

8.3 

as 

5.4 

10.2 
13.6 

T.t.l«ni,.d state... 

72,'J!>;i i 
117,G07 i 

349,566 

791,749 

2.483,645 

4,(/29.307 

83 4 
H0.4 

2.9 

1 2 5 

13.7 

17.1 


Table VI. — Showing the Proportions in which the seve;ral Industrious Classes of the 
Union, according to the Census of 1840, arc.distnbuted among its gi-cat Geographical 
Divisions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS. ! 

Per centage of Persons employed in ^ 

TOTAL. 

Mining. 

Agricul- 

ture. 

Com- 

merce. 

Maniiftic. 

tures. 

Navigat- 
ing the 
Ocean. 

Internal 

Navigo- 

tiuii. 

Learned 

Profes- 

sions. 

Now Bneland SUtes 

5.3 

11. 1 

15.1 

2 : 1.6 

7.5.3 

6.8 

10.9 

14.1 

Middle States 

4(1.7 

21.7 

42.6 

42.2 

17.3 

53.2 

37.6 

26.1 

Southern States 

21.1 

24.8 1 

11. 

11.1 

3.5 

5.6 

12.1 

22.3 

South-western States 

1.6 

1H..5 

12.3 ^ 

4.8 

3. 

12.. 5 

9.8 

14.9 

North-western States 

25.3 

23.9 

19. 

18.3 

.0 

22.9 

23.G 

22.6 


100. 

100. 

100. 1 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 


Table VIT. — Showing the Ratio which the Number of Persons in the several Industrious 
Classes of each gi-eat Geographical Division of the States boars to. the whole Population 



Nun^.jer of Persons employed io 

Whole 
Labouring 
Class, 
as 1 to 

GEOGRAPM ICAL 

DIVISIONS. 

Mining, 
as 1 to 

Agri- 
,'*ulture, 
as 1 to 

Com- 
mercOf 
as 1 to 

Manu- 
factures, 
as 1 to 

NavigaV 
ing the 
Oceon, 
as 1 to 

Internal 
Navigs- 
tion, 
as 1 to 

Learned 

Profes- 

SiOttB, 

as 1 to 

New Ei^land States 

2755 

5.4 

I'Kl 

12. 

53 

1161 

202 

3.31 i 

- 

723 

0.3 

102 

1.5.3 

528 

201 

209 ' 

4.08 

KtatAifc 

1038 

3.5 

257 

37.9 

1677 

802 

422 

8.01 

Sou'h- western State* ........ 

8800 

3.4 

15.5 

56.6 

1345 

1206 

351 

3.14 

North-western States 

107.5 

4.6 

185 

- ***!«__ 

8330 

546 

267 

3.06 


1122 

4.M__J 

145 

21.5 

- 304 

4 

516 

201 1 

3.55 


The whole number 6f persons employed , ui agriculture, commerce, and 'manufactures, 
boars nearly the same proportion to the whole in both enumerations being in each, about 
28 per cent : a larg^ proportion, when it is considered 'that a very small number of 
females are so employod ; and that one-half^ or very nearly half of the males, are under 
seventeen years of age. ^ 

In comparing the i-rmbers employed in the United States, with those employed of 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, it will be necessary to deduct, according to Professor 
Tucker, from the whole number returned by the census of 1840, the slaves compre- 
hended under that class, the free coloured persons, the white females, the white males under 
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twenty yean of age, and the professional men, for none of whicli deductions, e:Kcept the 
last, have we any data at once precise and authentic.” 

The result, made out by the Professor, is as follows : — 

In all the departments of industry .... persons 4,798,870 
Deduct} for two-iifths of the coloured population . •. 1,1 49, .79% 

^ % •it, * the white females employed in manufai^urcs 54,806 

■ „ white males undc^ 20 years of ag^^ . . • 575,519 , 

„ professional men ... . . 65,2.75 

^ » 1,845,1 /S • 

The whole number of white males above 20 years of age, employed 

in^rade and manual labour ....... 2,953,692 

Professor Tucker observes, Whilst all c*ivilisecl countries are so much alike as to the 
amoulTt of labour put in requisition to satisfy human wants, they differ very greatly as to-- 
the distriUition of that labour among the three principal branclu's of industry; and the 
difference is very great in this respect, not onlyjbetwecn the s«*vcral states, but in tho 
whole United States, in 1820 and 1840. The proportion of labour employed in ^gi’icul- 
ture and commerce had diminished ; while that employed in manufactures liad, in twenty 
years, increased from^3.7 per cent to 17.1 per cent of the whole, fl'he positive increase in 
that time, w^as from 349,506 persons employed in 1820, to 791,749 employed in 1840. 

“ JThis increase w'as greatest in the New England states, whose manufacturing ])opu- 
latlon had enlarged from 21 per cent in 1820, to 30.2 per cent, in 1840 ; in winch time 
the same class of population liad nearly trebled in Massachusetts, and more than trebled in 
Rhode Island. In tlie south-western States, alone, the proportion of agriculture b;ul 
t increased; in all the others it had diminished. In the middle and north-v>csterii, ilie pro- 
portion employed in commerce ex[)erieiiced a small increfisc?. In scv(fral of the states, 

* not only was the prSportion less in 1840 than it had been in 1820, but the iiuinbcr of 
persons actually employed in commerce w'as less. This was tho case in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, and, to a smaller extent, in Delaware, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. Is this fj^lling-off to be attributed soltdy to tho loss of our legitimate 
share of the West India trade since 1830, or in part, also, to some difference in the mode 
of taking the census, by which a part of the seamen, who, in 1840, were separately num- 
bered, were, in 1820, reckoned among the jiersons cn)})loyed in commerce ? 

“ If the whole labour of Groat liritaiu is distributed among the sever al departments of 
industry in the same jiroportioiis as the labour of the male's above tw enty years of age, m 
that country, agricultural labour is but 3^..7 per cent of tho whole ; here, it is 77.5 per 
cent. In that country, maiiufactuics and trade employ 28.8 per cent of the whole labour; 
here, th^ employ but 18.9 percent. Each country employs its industry iii that’ way 
which i.s most pn)fllable, and best suited to its circumstances. 

“ Tw o-thirds (»f th^ mining labour is in tlie middle and soutliern states. Tho southoru 
states stand foremost in agricultural labour, though they hold but the tliird rank in popula- 
tion. The middle statetf eni]>Ioy the least labour in agriculture, in proportion to their 
numbers. In commerce, however, they employ the yiost, and next to them the New England 
States. The same two dj^sions take the lead in manufactures, they contributing nearly 

* two-thirds of the laboun employed in this branch of industry. Thn o-fourths of the sealhen 
are furnished by New England, of which nine-tenths belong to iVlassfw'husetts amf Maine. 
More than half the labour cmploywl in inland navigation is in the middle states, and, next 
to them, are the north-western stafle^. * 

“ Of that departnieiit^f industry which eo^iprehends the learned ])rofessions, and whicli 
is at once the*best fruit of civilisation, and#];ie most powerful agent of its further advaiu'c- 
ment, the New England and nllddle states have the largest proportion, though there is 
less diversity in this than in the cfther industrious clones.” ^ 

New Yo^, Pennsylvania, and Vi^gini|^ employ the greatest number in mining ; iiyigri- 
culturo, Newiork, Virginia, and Ohio ; in comnierce, New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
and Massachusetts ; in navigating the ocean, New York ranks neat to Massacluisetts and 
Maine. In intenial navigation, New Tcork, Pennsylvania, Ohio; and Virginia, give occu- 
pation to 20,000 out of about 30,000 employed. 

VOL. HI. F 



Nombee of Persons employ.^ in Seven of the Classifications of the Population of the United States, uith the Proportions* they bear to the 

whole Number in Sixteen principal Cities, and in all the States. 
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CHAPTER III. 

a * 

DF.SCIIIPTION AND STATiSTiCS OF EACH OF JIIE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA^ 

The United States comprise all the varieties of fertile and sterile soils and 
formatioits ; from that of the rocky j^jranite ridges to that of the deepest and 
most Extensive swamps* — from that of stilFost clays to the lightest sands * 

In order to avoid repetitions, we have compiled from various authorities, a 
descriptive and statistical account of each state ; after which will be hmiid a 
general summary of^thc productions, agriculture, trade, navigation, manufactures, 
hnance, &c., of all the states united. ^ 

First. The NoftniERN Atlantic States — viz: 1. Maine; 2. New 
Hampshire ; 3. Vermont; Massachusetts ; 5. llhodc Island; 6. Connecticut ; 
7. New York ; 8. New Jersey ; D. I^:nnsylvania. 

, , 1. MAINE. 

Maine is bounded north hy Lower C’anada ; vii<i hy Nc‘w Druuswiek, from which it is 
separated h^’ the St. Croix river, and a lino due north from the monument, at the source of 
the St. C^roix river, following the exploring line run and marked by the surveyors of the 
two govoniments in the years 1817 and JS18, to iU iiilt‘rs(‘Ction with the St. John's 
river, and to the middle of the eliannel tl^pieof; thenee up the middle of the main ehanncl 
of the said liver St. Joliii, to pie river St. Francis ; thence up the middle of the 

channel of the said river S through tlu' lakes through wiikh it Hows to the^ 

outlet of the lake Poll enaga^ from’ thence .south '■westerly, in a .straight line to a point in 
the north-w’est branch of the ri, r JSt. JoIm,^vhieh point shall he ten miles distant from the 
main hraiieh of the St. Joliii, in a !5tniig!u line, and in tin* nearest dw^tion ; hut if the^said 

I joint shaj] be foum^to he lt*ss than seven miles from the nearest brotC' crest of the high- 
ands, tliat divide the rivei’s wliich empty thon^elves into the b’twi those 

which fall into the river^St. John, to a point smci miles in ^ a ght line from the said 
Bimimit or crest ; thence in a straight line in a eourf*''^ '.bout sj^e no^ deg. west, to tlie point 
where the parallel of lat. 46 deg. 25 min. north, ii?tp y],.. south-west branch of the 
St. John; thence southxrly hy th^ said branch Fj.parce thereof, in the i.slauds at 

* ♦ Tllfc authorities for the general dtscription of each of the rnited 8<ales, wliicli w'c lia^ com- 

piled in this work ^re, the returns made by the marshals of the scvit.tI states, of the popuhi- 
tion, employments, trades, prod uctionsfi Ac., which were kindly transmitted us hy tlie Ilotiourablo 
Daniel Webster. Various accounts oft the* resources of several states, viz. — The Hook of the 
United States,” — “ The United i^tes (lazettecr for 1844,” a most valuable work, by Daniel Has- 
kel, A.M., late •President ot the University <^' \^rniont, and J. (xiU'in Smith, g*’ographer. Ac. 
The following articles from “ IJuiit’ji Mercantile TMagazHie,” viz., — 1. Maryland, and its rcsoiircejs, 
by W. G. Lyford. 2. MTchigan and its resources. :J. Resources of the United States, by James II, 
Lanman. 4. Missouri and its resources, by T C. \VliittisK*y. 5. Ma*-sachu.scfts, and its resources, 
by the Hon. Judge Hudson, member of congress. H. Jliiiiois, and its resourc€*s. 7. Comnfcrcc 
and resources 6T New Hampshire. Also vaiious papers and rcjiorts presented to congress. Im- 
provemeit^s in agriculture, Ac , by the Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, U.8^ •omniissioin*r of patents. 
“Notes on the Western States,” by .lodge Hall. Pn;fe.ssnr Tucker’s'** Progieas of Population 
and Wealth in the United States,” and from mimercnis official returns, published by the legisla- 
tures of the respective states. 
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the Metjarmettc portage ; thence down along the said islands, which divide the waters 
which empty themselves int^ the St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the head of Hairs stream ; thonce down the middle of said stream till the line 
thus run at the 45 deg. of north latitude, and which has heen known and understood to be 
the line of actual* tlmsion between the states of New York and Vermont on the one side, 
and the British province of liovvc^ Canada on the other ; and from the said* pointy pf^ inter- 
section *vest along said di^diiig hue, as heretofore kno^vii and understood, to the Iroquois, 
or St. Lawrence river. Such are the terms of tlie late treaty, now ratified by botli govem- 
lAents. This state lies between 43 deg. 5 min., and 47 deg. 20 rniii. north latitude,' and 
between 66 deg. 50 min., and 70 deg. 55 min. west longitude It is computed to contain 
30,000 square miles, or 1 y,200,(K)0 acres. It was under the jurisdiction of Massach^etts until 
1820, when it was made an iudopeudciit state. The ]w>pulation was, in 1840, 501,793. 

• Of those 252,989 are free white males ; 247,449 ditto females ; free coloured males; 720 ; 
ditto females, 635. Employed in agriculture, 101,630; in commerce, 2921 i manufac- 
tures, 21,879 ; navigating the ocean, U),091 ; learned professions, 1889. 

Maine is divided iikio 13 counties, which, wdth their population and capitals, are as fol- 
lows : — York, 54,034, C. Alfred ; Ciiinherlaiid, 68,658, C. Portland ; Lincoln, 63,517, C. 
Wiscasset ; Hancock, 28,605, C. Ellsworth ; Washington, 28,327, Ci. Machias ; Kennebec, 
55,823, C. Augusta Oxford, 38,351, C. Paris ; Somerset, 33,912, C. Norridgewock ; Pe- 
nobscot, 45,705, (\ Bangor ; Waldo, 41,509, C. Belfast ; Piscataquis, 13,138, C. Dover; 
JVanklin, 20 801, C. Farmington ; Aroostook, 9413, C. lioulton. These counties contain 
about 498 townsliips, or settlements, some of which have buf few inhabitants. 

This state is hilly rather than mountainous. ' East of the White Mountains, in New 
Hampshire, an irregular chaiti of highlands extends castwardly to the north of the sources 
of the Kciinebcc and .Oenobscot rivers, and x>asBing south of the sources of the Aroostook 
river, terminates on the eastern boundary of the United States, at MArs liill, near the river 
St. Jolm. Katadin Moutitaiu is the most elevated summit of the chain, and rises between 
the oast and west b^anche^ of the Penobscot river. It is 5335 feet high. A chain of 
highlands extends in a north-west direction, from near the north-west source of the Connecti- 
cut river, dividing the waters which flow into the St. LawTence, from those which How into 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay of Fuiidy. This^ontinuous and somewhat irregular chain ia 
of an average height of about 1400 feet, and iil* lii narts^much higher. The new road 
from Ilallowoll to Quebec crosses this range, over an c _ ^ 20()() feet. The interior 

of Maine rises so rapidly from the sea-coast as to proven^ ^ I w of the tide far up its na- 
vigable rivers. The rest of Maine is hilly, ^hough iiot^^gncrally very elevated. The 
country along the sea-coast, and inland from ten to twenty miles, consists of rocks, water, 
wooSs, and generallyl | -oor soil, witli some fertile spots. The best lands are between the 

Penobscot and KcntiV rivers. The mo\*ntainous region in tlic north-west has a poor 

soil. East of the Pcuil ^ 4 river the soil is\ocky and sterile, excepting around tlie sources 

of the St. Johu and its" " : ; ;xry strejams, and especially iii the territory formerly in dispute. 

The soil, where once ^ erly Cultivated, is adapted to thef growth of Indian com, or 
maize, rye, barley, oats, jieas, dojc, jtotatoes, turnips, and most kinds of kitchen vege- 

tables. Wheat is also growui, r ’t not in large quantixies. T^hc forests consist chiefly of 
wliite pine and spruce ti'ees, in largo quantities, suitable for mastr, boards, and shingles ; 
and also of maple, beech, white and gray oak, and yellow birch. The land between the 
Kennebec and Penobscot rivers is well adapted to the ^lurposes of agriculture and grazing. 
With good cultivation land of average quality yields fp*ty bushels of maize to the acre, from 
twenty to forty bushels of wheat, and fron\ one to three tons of ghay. Ax)ple, pear, plum, 
and cherry trees flourish the peach Aree docs, iot thrive. 

Bounty j>aid on quantity of wheat raised in 1837 ; viz., on 1,0110,906 bushels, 77,814 
dollars ; in 1838, bounty paid on 1,107,849 bushels of vfheat, 87,352 dollars ; bounty paid 
in 1338 on 1,630,996 bushels of Indian corn, 66,328 dollars. 
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Liv£- Stock aud Agricultural Products iti 1840. 


% 

Number. 

Value — dollars. 

Live-Stoch— «Horses and mules. 

59,208 

2,960,400 

T^at cattle . . . 

327,255 

4,^8,825 

.• Sheep .... 

649,264 

973,896 

••Hogs 

• 

117,386 

• 352,i58 

25 per cent of 

• 

. 9,195,279 

Annual value 

. . . 

. 2,298,819 

•Poultry, annual value 

Total annua) value 

• 

123,171 

Bushels. 


*Wheat .... 

848,166 

1,061,207 

Oats . . . . 

1,076,409* 

376,743 

Maize .... 

950,528 

712,896 

Other graii^ . . . 

544,645 

435,716 

Potatoes .... 

10,392,280 

2,078,556 

m 

• 

• 

lbs. 


Wool . .... 

1,465,551 

492,942 

Products of dairy 

, , 

. 1,496,902 

,, orchards 

tons. 

149,381 

Hay .... 

691,358 

5,530,864 

Other proaucts 

• 

. 1,099,083 


2,421,980 


4,665,118 


8,769,172 


Total animal value of agriculture . . dollars 15,856,270 

‘‘Previously to tlie year 1807, when the wars in Europe gave to the United States a 
great share of the carrying trade of the wC>rld, comineree was so profitable, aud the facilities 
for carrying it on in Maine were so great, that agriculture was greatly neglected ; but 
afterward, when an embargo, non-intercourse, and wiir, crippled the resources of commerce^ 
the inhabitants w'ere driven from the sc^ahoard to the lauds in the interior; and from that 
time the ap^cultural resources of the staie^iavo be^^. v ^ JUsively .developed- 

“ The facilities which Maine enjoys for coniiner^ The rivers are ex* 

tcnsively^iavigablci and numerous bays and inlets on protected as they often are 

by islands, furnish more good harbours than •arc found in any other state in the union. 
Ships are extensively Ifuilt, not only for their own use, but for a foreign marhet. The 
fisheries furnish cmploym^t to many of the inhabitants, and are not only a source of wealth, 
but a nursery of seamen. Lime is exported, cluefly fi’qjn "^omaston, to the amount of 
about 1,000,000 dollars annually. • A line building granitt, chiefly from Plallowell, which 
• is of a flight colour, is i^s^xtensively exported. Maine, in point f^f shipping, is the tftird 
state in the union# * 

“ The climate of Maine, though subject to great extremes of boat and cold, is generally 
favourable to health. The cold of#viuter, though severe, is steady, and is less injurious 
to tlie constitution than the ffuddeii* changes so frequent in many parts of the country. 
Near the ocean the heat summer is grea^ Amperod by the sea breezes. The season of 
vegetation, at its greatest lengtl^ extends from A^ril 21st to October 16th, though the 
vigour of vegetation does not continue more than throe months aud t^alf. On July 9th, 
1838, the thermometer rose to 100 deg. above zero, and on January ^th, 1837, it sqpk to 
27 deg. bolmirzero, which may be regaraefl as the extremes of temperature. Such extremes 
are o f sh ort continuance. ^ 

“ The Penobscot, 250 miles long, navigable for large siftps to Bangor, 52 miles 
from the ocean. The tide rises from 20 to 25 feet, and greatly facilitates the entrance 
aud departure of vessels. The Kennebec has a course of about 250 miles, and is navi* 
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gikble fur large ships to Bath, 1 2 miles from the ocean ; and for vessels of 1 50 tons to 
llallowell, 40 miles from the sea ; and for sloops of 100 tons two miles farther, to Au- 
gusta ; and for boats to Waterville, 18 miles above Augusta. The Androscoggin^rises in 
New Hampshire, but runs chiefly in Maine, and unites with the Kennebec, So miles fi'om 
the ocean. The. Saco rises the White Mountains, there enters Maine, aild discharges 
itself into Saco Bay . Tt is navijrable for ships six miles to Saco falls. The D^\n&>ip4<;otta 
is chiefly an arm of the Lea, has a tide of ten feet, and is navigable for large vessels 
18 miles, to Nobleboro. 'Ihe Sheepscot is a snioll river, with a large bay at its month, 
vjhich forms the harbour of Wiscasset, one of the finest in the state. All these, above tlie 
navigation for vessels, as well as many others, have numerous falls, and furnish many ex- 
cellent mill seats. ^ 

** Maine has numerous lakes and ponds in the interior. The largest lakes are Moose- 
„hcad, which is 50 miles long, and from 10 to 15 broad ; and Umbagog, which lies partly 
in New Hampshire, is 18 miles long and 10 broad. But so numerous are the smaller lakes 
that it is com[»uted that one-tentli of tjje surface of the state is covered with water. 

“ The coast of Maine abounds with islands, the largest of which is Mount Desert, in 
Frenchman’s bay, and is 15 miles long and 12 broad. Long Island, Deer Island, and Fox 
Islands, are on the west side of }*enobseot bay. The princii)al hays are Penobscot, 30 
miles long and 18 wi(}c ; Casco bay, extending 20 miles between Cape Elizabeth and Cape 
Small I’oint, containing many islands ; and Passamaquodcly bay, lying between Maine and 
New Brunswick, six miles deep and 12 wide. The shores of Maine arc* bold and rocky, 
and have many inlets.” — United States" Gazetteer for 1 8 1(T. 

The most commercial cities and towns are Portland, on Casco bay ; Bangor, on the 
Penobscot ; Ilallowcll, on the Kennebec ; Tlioinaston, on the St. (ieorge river ; Batb, on 
the Kennebec ; Belfast, on a branch of Penobscot bay ; and Wiscasset, on a bay at the 
mouth of the Sheepscot; also Augusta, Gardiner, Brunswick, Waldoborough, Frankfort, 
Prospect, Bucksport, Camden, Gorham, Wells, and Eastf>ort. 

CoMMKUCiAL EsTAnL.isifMF.NTS. — Tlicrc wcrc ill Maine, in 1840, 70 commercial and 
14 commission houses engaged in foreign trade, eni])loying a capital of 1,(»4G,02() dollars ; 
and 2220 retail dry goods and other stores, with a capital of 3,973, .'JOG dollars ; 2068 
persons w^erc employed in the lumber trade, w ith a capital of 305,850 dollars ; 123 persons 
were employed in internal tiansportation. wlio, with 56 butchers, packers, hr , used a capi- 
tal of 95, 150 dollars ; 3610 persons ivorc engaged in the fisheries, with a cajutal of 526,967 
j^oJlars. — Official Jleturns. 

Manufactl'iies. — T he value of home-made or manufactures in the famiors’ or other 
houses, iu 1840, w'as 804,397 dollars. There were 24 woollen manufaetorics, employing 
532 persons, producing goods to the value of 412,366 dollars, and employing a capital of 
316,105 dollars ; 6 cotton numufaetorios, -with 29,736 spindles, emphtj'ing 14 14' persons, 
producing goods to the value of 970,397 dollars, wnth a capital of 1,398,()00 dollars; 16 
furnaces produced 6122 tons of cast iron, and 1 forge for bar iron, employing 48 persons, 
and a capital of 185,950 dfdlars; 15 persons employed, produced 5y,00() bushels of salt, 
with a capital of 25,000 dollars ; f?80 persons produced granite and marble to the value of 
98,720 dollars ; 6 paper manufactories employed 89 persons, ^producing to the value of 
84,v)0() dollars, with a capital of 20,600 dollars ; 37 persons manufactured tobaccosto the 
value of 18,1.50 dollars, with a capital of 6050 dollai’s ; hats and caps \ferc made to the 
value of 74,174 dollars, and straw bonnets to the value wf 8807 dollars, together employing 
212 persons, and a ca}>ital of 28,050 dollars; 395 tannffries employed 754 persons, and a 
capital of 571,793 dollars ; 530 other leather manufactories,^ as saddleries, &c., produced 
articles of the value of 443,846 dollars, and employed a capital of 191,717 dollars ; 21 potte- 
ries employed 31 persons, and manufiidurcMl articles to the^value of 20,850 dollars, with a 
capital of 11,353 dollars; 864 persons manufactured bricks and lime to the value of 
261,^86 dollars, with a capital of 300,822 dollars ; 339 persons produced machineiy to the 
value of 69,752 dollars ; 119 persons produced hardware and cutlery to the value of 65,555 
dollars ; 4 rope wiilks, eiunloying 34 persons, produced cordage to the value of 32,660 dol- 
lars, witli a capital of 23,U00 dollars ; 779 persons produced waggons and carriages to the 
amount of 174,310 dollars, and employed a capital of 75,012 dollars; flouring, saw, and 
other mills, cmjdoyed 3630 persons, producing manufactures to the amount of 3,161,592 
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dollars, with a capital of 2,900,565 dollars. Ships were built to the amount of 1,844,952 
dollars; furniture was manuhictured to the amount of 204,875 dollars, employing 1453 
persons, and a capital of 668,558 dollars ; 34 brick, and 1674 wooden bouses were erected, 

* employing 2482 persons, and cost 733,067 dollars ; 34 printing offices, 1 4 binderies, 3 
d^iiy, 2 semK weekly, 30 weekly newspapers, 5 periodicals, tlte whole ctn^oying 196 per- 
sbn^^d.^ capltlll of 68,200 dollars. The whole aninun igy( capital employed in manufac- 
tures ill the state, was, by official retjirns, 7,147,224 dollars . — Official Ilcturns, • 

Education. — Among the institutions tor education, are Bowdoin college, at Bruns- 
wick,* named after the Ilonourablc James Bowdoin, who founded it In 1791. It lias 
been liberally endowed by Massachusetts, and by Maine, and is a floui’ishiiig institution. It 
lias 11 masters, 165 students, and a libiiiry of 20,000 volumes. Waterville college, 
founded in 1 820, is uuder the control of the Baptists. It has 6 masters, 65 students, and 
a libraiy of 7000 volumes. * The Bangor theological seminary was established in 1816, is • 
under the direction of tlie (.^ongrcgationalists, for a classical and theological education, pre- 
paratory to the ministry. It has 3 masters, 43 studtents, and 7000 volumes in its library. 
The Methodists have an institution at lleadheld, denominated the Maine Wesley aii^seini- 
iiary, founded in 1822. There were in the state, in 1840, 86 academies, w'ith 8477 stu- 
dents, and 3385 prim.d’ry and common schools, with 1(54,477 scholUrs. There were 3241 
persons, over 20 years of age, who could neither read nor A\rito. • 

Rij^ac^ious l)jiNOJWii«\TioNS. — The three princijial religious denominations in Maine, 
are the Baptists, tlie Methodist?, and the Coiigregationalists. In 1836, their numbers 
were as follows: — Baptists, 2‘J'2 churches, 145 ordained ministers, 15,0(K) communicants ; 
Methodists, 115 travelling preachers, 1^,493 communicants; Coiigregationalists, 161 
t churches, 1 19 miulsters, 12,370 corumunicants. Besides the above, there are some Free- 
Will Baptists, Friends, Uiiiversalists, Unitarians, Boiiiau Catholics, and Episcopalians. 

Banks. — There v^ero on the 1st of January, 1840, 48 banks in Maine, witli a total 
capital of 4,671,500 dollars ; and a circulation of 1,224,658 dollars. At the close of 1840 
the state debt amounted to 1,687,367 dtdlars. — Official lietvms. 

In the state prison at Thoiuastuii, the convicts arc constantly employed in quarrying 
and hew'ing stone. 

Public Wokks. — T he Cumberland and Oxford Cianal was completed in 1829, This 
canal, which comiects Portland with Sebago Pond, is 20^^ miles long, and has 25 locks. 
By another lock in Saco river, it is extended through Brandy and Long ponds, making its 
whole length 50 miles, and its whole cost was about 250,000 dollars. Bangor and Oroiio* 
railroad was completed in 1836, and cormcq|;s the two places, being 12 miles long. The 
Portland, Saco, and Portsmouth railroad was incorporated in 1837, and communicates with 
the railroad from Boston to Portsmouth. A railroad has been projected from Portland to 
Bangor, ^distance 132 miles, to complete the great chain of railroads along the sea- 
coast. Several routes Imvc been explored froA the s('a to Quebec, the nearest and least 
expensive of which is from Belfast.* A regular and cpiick communication is established 
• 

* The progress of all new countries is extremely injercsti*ig, the following picture (commu- 
nicated to the press by a traveller), ol^ proceeding from one place to another, some years ago in 
•Maine, compared with the pTWent facilities of moving by steam power, i^- •, urions : — • 

“ Inweaving Uaiyjor iii*a steamboat, tliougli only for a short trip, 1 am tluTcby reniiiRled of 
the difference which has taken place in our city, and throughout tli.; country, in the mode of 
travelling between the present time Imd pnly twenty years since. I say twenty years, because 
it is about twenty years since 1 left parental home, and in the good sloop ‘ Betsy’ took 
passaee for Bangor, where we arrilred in safety, aftejj eight days’ toil. The usual mode of travel- 
ling then, from Ranger, washy the lumber coaigters ; in which passengers, mule and female, were 
stowed away in the fe^v berths iri^thc cabin, or s}mholvd around upon the iincarpeted floor. 
There was indeed, a semi-;i«cAe/, with a few extra berths hung round, with a narrow and ratlicr 
scanty red bombazette frill. But mean as these accommodations may no\f be considered, |hey 
afTorded the bes^» means of conve 3 'ance betwe<Hi Bangor and Massaclmsetts, and during tlie rainy 
seasons in the spring and fall — tiie only conveyance ; for instead of three daily stages west, as 
now, the «iail was carried once a week only, qnd then on horseback betfrpen Bangor and Augusta. 
During the winter, to be sure, Moses Burley conveyed the mail, and oceasionaily a passenger or 
two in a sleigh with a tandem team ; and during the summer in a ricketty covered waggon ! We 
remember them well I For they frerpiently reipiired to he patched in their upper stories, and as 
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between the several parts of Maine, and the countries to the south, by steamboats or rail- 
roads, and the progress of settlement and improvement has been rapid. The most fertile 
and best wooded part of this state, is comprised in the extensive district which was c'ompre- 
bended within the long disputed territory. It abounds in fertile soils, rivero, pine, and 
Various other mc^gnifieent tiiifber trees. * 

« 

PUBLIC DEBT OF MA*tNE. 


December 31, 1H41. 

Doe in IS39, not called for and not known in 
whose hands it is 


1842 

ditto 

ditto 

1843 

ditto 

ditto 

184.5 

ditto 

ditto 

1840 

ditto 

ditto 

1847 

ditto 

ditto 

1848 

ditto 

ditto 

18.50 

ditto 

ditto 

1851 

ditto 

ditto 

1852 

ditto 

ditto 

IH54 

ditto 

ditto 

1855 

ditto 

< ditto 

1850 

ditto 

ditto 

1800 

ditto 

ditto 



Total 1.734,801 47 

Permanant school fund 17.3‘i6 82 

Penobscot Indian fund 50,U05 37 

Balance dne on annual school funds, not called ' 

Balaoca due on rolls of accounts, not called I 

for 113 27i 

Balance due on wheat bounty, not called for.. 8 53| 


Total 1,814,715 09| 

Renonroes of tlio State. 

Cash in the treasury 55,953 07 

State taxes of 1840 and 1841 199,349 34 

CovDty taxes l,A05 90 

Securities in the hands of land agent, and bills 

receivable 184,400 03 

Claim on gcmcral governvueut, for nortli-eost- I 

ero boundary expeust's 309,000 00| 

840 shares in Augusta, Maine, and mercantile 
honks 2],0C0 00 


Total 071,367 33 

Also, onC'third of Massachusetts claim on general gu- 


From a statement luido by J. Kingsbury, treasuier, Ja- 
nuary 10, 1842. 

The money in the treasury on the 1st day ^of dollars. 

January, IR4I, was 83, 7.36 13 

During the year, there has been receired into • 
tho treasury, from all sources 3 1.5,. '156 or> 

428,092 30 

Within the year, there has been paid from tho 
treasury 372,140 13 

Leaving a balance in the treasury, December 
31, 1841, of V' 55,952 07 

The receipts for 1842. are entimated as follows $ riz., 

Cash in the treasury, JauMsry 1, 1842 55,9.52 07 

Land agency. l'*/0.000 oO 

Duty on commissions 3,000 00 

Hank tax a 30,000 00 

Bank dividends 1,000 00 

State taxes of 1810 and 1841 199,349 34 

County taxes, or unincorporated places 1,605 00 

390,1M>7 31 

Also claim on the general ffovornment for 
north-eastern boundary exj^nses, will pro- 
bably he received the present year 209,000 00 

Principal Expenditures. 

Council, senate, and house of representatives.. 50,488 00 

Costs of criminal prosecutions 11,715 83 

Roll o1 accounts, No. 23 25,757 99 

.School fund, No. 0 .32,849 98 

]ns..iie hospital.... 3,000 00 

Public debt 9.498 80 

Salaries 24.968 91 

lutcrest on debt 103,006 29 


I waa the younger knight of the awl and thread, it became my duty to perform it ! Then there 
was na small mail route to any of the townstnbove Bangor, and the old register in the monthly 
advertisement of the postmaster, of two fingers long, enumerated letters lor the whole region round 
about. Tliese reminiscences (?) have brought vividly to mind tly* appearance of the village 
os it then was. There were but five brick buildings erected, including the old distil house, that 
has since been removed to give placf*' to the City Point Block. There were but eighteen stores — 
a mechanics* shops — one bridge, and that the Kenduskeag, whc«'* toll was required —the court 

house,, now city hall — a wooden gaol — three taverns, and a few dwellings. The largesta'eligious 
society, now comprising the societies under the pastoral charge of Mr. PomrMy and Mr. Maltby, 
assembled for religious worship in the court house, under thf charge of that excellent man, the Rev. 
Mr. Loomis ; the Baptist society held their occasional meetings in the hall of Leavitt’s brick 
stores, now occupied by Pond and French ; and the Methodist society occupied occasionally, an 
old wooden school hoii.so tj|iat stood on State-& .reel. But enough of^old times. ,The present, so 
far as Bangor is concerned, is too well kiu'wn to /Jquire a word from me. 

“ The steamer, Portland, capable to my certain knowledge, of carrying about four hundred 
persons, and giving them a good brcakf''.st, now pushes its wBy along, 

^ * Against the wind, againat the tide,* 

on the bosom of the Penobscot, bearing her precious freight amid the most enchantir^ sccneiy, 
on one of the loveliest moi^nings that ever opened its eyes to light and bless our world.” 
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fcoNDITION OP THE BANKS, JUNE, 1843* 
There arc 37 baiilcs in the state. 


dollars. 

Capital stock 2,925,000 00 

Bills in oircWation 1,147,625 00 

, Net profits on band 100,oi:i 77 

Due othijr bank^ 13H,10G 86 

ewPoHiuniot on interest 63n.008 11 

Deposits bosrine interest 90,715 63 


. Total due from banks 5,043,619 39] 


Gold, siWer, Ac 

Real estate....^ 

Hills of other banks 

Dae from ^her banks .. 
Notes discHinted, &Al .. 

Total resources 

Last semi-aun. dividend. 


dollars. 

158, .491 93 
258,647 76 
118,809 91 
560.956 44 
3.94(>,U13 35 

5,04;t,(;i<) 39 
86,t;i0 00 


Tlie bank commissioners of Maine, in their annual report, say that a sum equal to the 
entire n^grep^ate circulation of their bank passes through Boston, and is redeemed there 
five times every year. From this it appears that the average time which a bill issued from 
a Maine bank is in circulation, until it is again returned to tiic bank for redemption, is oifly 
about tlfo inontlis. 

a 

COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF MAINE. 

The trade an# navigation of Maine is chiefly a fishing^nd coasting trade, and 
a trade in wood, fish, and a few other articles, to the southgrn states, and British 
cokinics. The traefe with ^ova Scotia consists in bringing gypsum for manure 
from Nova Scotia, and isome other articles from both provinces, exporting, in ^ 
return, the produce of the UniteS States. There is little or no intercourse be- 
tween the ports of Maine and countries in Europe. 

Previous to 1820, the trade and navigation of this state is included in the 
commercial accounts of Massachusetts^ 


♦ SUMMARY. 

Foreign Commerce of Maine from 1820 to 1842. 


YEARS. 

fi 

EXPORTS. 


1 IMP ORTS. 

Registered 

Tonimgia 

Domentic. | 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 


dullarn. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

dollura. 


1920 

1,082,5(iH 

25,463 

1,108,031 

.... 

67,274.72 

1821 

0.13,923 

46, {125 

1,040,848 

1 980,291 

60,835.03 

1822. ..lb ^ 

1,013,873 

22,769 

1,036,642 

943,775 

60,800.81 

1823 

665,046 

30,455 

895,501 

891,644 

68.440. :i9 

1624 

870,871 

•29,324 

900,195 

768,443 

71,318.19 

1825 

064.664 

66,463 

1,031,127 

1,169.940 j 

80,468.64 

1826 

1,001,875 

,40,700 

1,052,575 

1 . 24 . 5 , 2:15 

86,555.64 

1827 

l,033,0a5 

37,099 

15,875 

1,070,134 

1.333,390 

84,347.86 

1828 

1,00,3,642 

1,019,517 

1,246,809 

98,749.41 

1829 

729,106 

8,726. 

• 737.832 

742.781 

84.319.75 

1830 

04A135 

27,087 

670,522 

572,666 

70,585.47 

1831 

799,748 

5.82.5 

805,573 

941,407 

69.253.. W 

1632^ 

907,286 

74,157 

981,143 

1,12.t,;i26 

84,186.55 

1838^ 

989,187 

30.044 

1,010,831 1 

1 1.380,308 

• 88,1 1 8.. 32 

1884 

815,277 

18,890 

834,167 ' 

1,060.121 

105, 11.1. -19 

1835 

1,044951 

14,416 

1,059,367 

hh3,:iM9 


1836 

83GJ074 , 

14,912 

850, 986 

930,086 

ll8,fi''5 1,8 

1837 

9471B76 

8,670 

955,952 

801,491 

90, 750 . < 4 

1638 

• 915,(1^6 

20,456 

035,532 1 

899.142 

96,382.76 

1830 

878,434 

UL051 

89ri,48.5 

082,724 


1640 

1,009,910 

A 1.359 

1,018,260* 

628,762 


1641 

Lp78,633 

#143,172 

•• 12,932* 

1,091,565 

700.961 


1642 8. 

7.351 

1,050,523 

606,864 


1643, for 0 monthi only 

1644 

<kl0,432 

2,459 

• 

682,811 

250,262 

• 

125,008.00 


The registered^ enrolled, and*liccnsed ships, and smaller vessels, including 
coasters and fishing craft, belonging to Maine, in 1849^*is given officially as fob 
lows : — 


VOL. Til. 


o 
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*Statemi3nt cxliibitiii^ a condensed View rf tlic Tonnage of the several Districts of Maine, 
on the 30th of September, 1842, and 30th of June, 1843. 


DI STg 

ICTS. 

.Uegistered Ton- 
nage. 

1 Enrolled and 

1 LtccnMcd Ton- 
n.'ige. 

Total T<»nnftgc 
t»f racli DiHtrict, 
1842. 

• 

Total Tonnage 
of cncii Diatrict 
1J13. 



To^ and UfitliH. 

Tuna and ():»thM. 

'I'uijM and asths. 

I'niiB and 9.3thB 

I’m#* ninqiioady, 

Maiuc 


0,310.42 • 

8,803.12 

7,877.00 

.M Sicilian, 



1,1»20.I4 

Ci.'lHl .37 

14,401.51 

4,275. 13 

Pri'iiehtDnn'a Hay 


13 

12.sr)0..33 

I.5.W)n.40 

20,872.37 


,, 

.'i.Rrj/.M 

l!),‘>r»0.81 

25.108.03 

23,!) 14.. 50 - 


IS 

8,3(;S.rl5 

24,800.00 

33,170. Ml 

33,82.3.01 

VV uldoboroiigh, 


12,215,1)7 

4.3,010.44 

ri0,l!)l..51 

60,434.0.5 

1 VViacHK8(‘(. 

>t 

4,112.37 

8,870.87 

12,080.2!) 

13,457.43 1 

Hath, 

St 

.33.7K2..32 

11,857.38 

48,030,70 

57,101.41 

rortlf.Dd, 

tl 

.31), 142.71 

l.»i,3Hl).07 

r»l,.53l.78 

50,172.7.3 

Saco, 

tl 

1,221). 17 

2,133.20 

3,3.53.43 

3,000.88 

Kt*niu*biink, 


5,510.87 

2,272.33 

7,T«0.2.'» 

7, 838. .5!) 

> ork. 

ft 

.. 

H.**.*) .33 

H8.5.33 

2,071 .91 


According to a statement in the PorZ/rmr/ 1841, the quantity of lumber 
whieli came to market down tlie tliree principal rivers of the state durijjg the year J841, 
was as follows, viz. : * « 

(f'^n the Penobscot, 100 millions of feet, 

On the Kennebec, 40 „ * p 

On the Andrnseoggiii, 20 „ 

making 1(50 millions of feet, wliicli, at an average, value of ton dollars per M., will yield 
1 , GOO, 0(K) dollars. The quantity which was lloated down the Saco, Onion, Narrngiiagus, 
Macdiias, and St. CVoiv rivers, was caleulated at Go, ()()(), 000 millions of feet, value Go0,000 
dollars, and makes the aggregate value of timber sold 2,2.>0,000 dollars^ 

Na-VIGaulk liiVERS, SEAroiiTS, AND ToWNS OP Maine, eluefly on the anthonty of the 
Ihuted Slates' Gazetteer for 1844, the Booh of the Vviled States lor 1812, and from 
local descriptions. 

UIVEKS. 

Tlie rr.Nor.scoT is tlie larjrcst river of IVIaine, and divides into two main branches. The larger 
or western branch, rises in the western higblainls, which dividi* Maine from C'anada, and not far 
lioBi the sources of the Cliandiere river, which flows into tlu‘ St T awrencc. It wimls downwards 
to the east, until it falls into Chcsnnicook lake, out of which it flows south-c*ast, tlirough Peiiui- 
dnmcook and other lakes, and unites with the en'^tcan branch. 4’liis hraiicli, called the Seboois, 
ri^^s ill some small lakes near the head waters of the Arotivtuok river, and flows nearly south to 
its junction with the otlier hranclK fiftv-four miles above Haiiiior. Tlie con flu enlist ream tht'ii runs 
south-easterly until it reeeive.s jVlattawamkeag river from the north-east, which is its principal 
tributary on the east Its flood is then sou tli-soiiih-west, until it receives tl e l^iscutiipiis, its chief 
western tributary ; it then flows south liy west, until it falls into Penobscot hay. Its upper por- 
tions have many falls and rapids, (*\eelfcnt as mill sites. It is about 275 miles long from its 
source to the sea. It is navigable lifly miles from the ocean to Bangor, for large vessels, and for 
boat.s, to a considerable distance almvc that towm. The tide vises at I’angor more than twenty 
fei't, which the same causes contribute, which efTect the liigli tides *>1* th(; Bay of Fundy~thc 
form of tli'» bay, and the lateral rise of the sea caused by the rapid force a*iid breadth of the gulf 
stream. There an* a niimher of islands in the river above Bangor, the principal of which is 
Oldtowii, the rcsidoneo of the Penobscot tribe of Indians, whd own all tlie islands in the river as 
far as the Forks, several miles above Mattawamkeag river, several of wiiich are considerable and 
fertile. They have a eonsi(l(*ral)le aiinuity secured to them by the stdtc. Jhere are several flourish- 
ing towns on the Penobscot bi'y and river.,. On tFfc east side are Castine, IUick.spoi't,'and Orring- 
ton. On the west side are Thomaston, CanuFen, Belfast, Pi’Ospe'’t, Frankfort, Hamden, Bangor, 
and Orono. Penobscot bav is a spacious body of water, and <*xtcnds from the ocean at Owl’s 
Hoad to Belfast hay, allftut twenty miles. ’Across the mouth of the bay, from Owl’s Head to 
Burnt Coat Island,’ is about thirty miles. It contains number of fine islands, the principal of 
which are Peer Island, Fox Islands, Isle of Haiit, Long Island, and some others. From a hill 
nlmve (Camden, and from otlte,L points, the view of this bay, with its islands and mimerous vsssels, 
is beautiful. The bay and river contain many good harbours, the principal of which are Castine, 
Bclhist, Bucksport, Bangor, and otiiers. 
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The Kennsbi^c is, next to the Penobscot, the niost importaiit rixor in ilte stale . its priheipal 
source is the outlet of Moosehcad lake ; twenty miles below, it receives the Dead river, wliieh is a 
long#r branch, and rises within five miles of the (Miaiidiere, wliieh flows into the Si. I^awioncv. 
Its generaL course is south by cast, with several long and oerasinnalK sudden wiiulings. Its 
course from its source to the sea is about ^200 miles, its largest triliiitaiy is ilie AiidioM'oggin, 
^ which entefs it from the west, eighteen miles from the ocean, n; is navigablV^n large* 
ini^s Bath,*for sloops of 160 tons, forty miles to llulli^ell, and for sloops, two mih's farilier 
lAl^ugusta, to which tlie tide rises ; and for boats to \Aaterville, Eighteen miles ahoxj* Augusta. 
It has important falls at WiiterviIlo,*aiid at three other ]>laces above, affoidiiig groat water jiower. 
There arc bridges, at Aiignstii, at Canaan, and at Norridgewock. It is generally clcxed with ice 
four moflths in tlu; year at Hallowcdl, but usually open at all .seasons below Bath. The must im- 
portant towns on the river are. Hath, llallowcdl, Augusta, Waterville, and Norridgewock. It flov\s 
tlirongli«i fertile country, and is tlie iiiediiim of an extensive trade. 

The Saco ri.ses in the White mountaiiih^, N. II., within a few rods of ilie source of Arnnuinoo* 
sue wver, flowing west to •Connecticut river, and cast through the cch'lirated iiiiuiutain Aofh’i, 
with a rapid, foaming current, and frequent cascades. It entius Maine at I’nhing, and uind>j 
in a south-easterly direction, until it enters the Ath^itic, bilweeii Saco and lliddeloul. It lias 
four principal falls in Maine, of seventy, twenty, thirty, and forty-two feel respeeiively, winch 
atford immense water power. Pine timber grew extensively on its hanks, fuinishing supplies 
for luiincrous saw mjlls ; hut this useful wood is di.«appeiiiiugrapidlyhytlienxeid*ilietind>cr 
cutter, and the fires of the new settlers. The other rivers are the St. Cioix, Union, Machias, 
Androscoggin, Mernnmack, and nuiiieroiis lesser streams. • 

yA.ssAMAoeoi)iiY hay lies jiartly in the slati* of INlatne, and partly in the Hriiisli province of 
New Briinswiek. Its entiance % about six miles wide from north to south, and its length is about 
tw'clve miles. Cainp<)ln'llo l.skind divides tlie entrance into two passagi*s. l)(*er Island and some 
smaller islands lie also within, and Grand ^latian to tlie south, off the eiitranee of iliis bay. 'J'lie 
bay is well sheltered, has everywhere a suflicient deptli of wat(*i for the largi'st vessels, and is 
never closed by ice. Its wau*rs ahourul with mackerel, cod, herring, and other lish. The ri.se 
of tide varies from twenty-live to thiity-thiee fi‘et. Tlie boinidary of th(‘ United States pa.sses 
on tlie west .side of^Campohcllo island into die St. (hoix ri\er, which enters the north-west 
purl of this hay. 

From this hay to Portsmouth, near the boundary of New ITampshire, tlu* coast <>f Maine pre- 
sents bays, harbours, atid inlets of the sea, rugged islands, and sliores. Penobscot is the largest 
bay, and Mount Desert tlie largest island. 

PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS AND TOWNS. 

Auousta is situated on both hide.s of the Konnehec river, forty-three miles fr4)in the ocean, at 
tlie head sloop navigation, 44 di'g IH min. 4;i sec, north latitude, fi9 deg. .vO min. west louiii- 
uule, Uifl north-north -east of Boston, Ma.ssaeliusetfs, and 696 north-east of Washington. Popula- 
tion of the township, 1810, 180.5; 1820, 2^7.6; I8;J0, 0980; 18-10, 6:d4. Pirst .settled, J77I, 
incorporated, 1797. The Liwnsliip is eight by six miles. The two pails of the town, or, as it, 
with miiny others, is in the Vwtni Slalcs GV/j^rZ/rer called, village, are eoniu'cted by a bridge across 
the Kemiehec, 62Cf feet long, which cost 28,000 dollars. It is regularly laid out ; the ground rises 
on each side of the river; it has many line Imiiilings, and the streets are ornamented by trees on 
each side. Its agricuRure, coiTimercc, and manufactures are flourishing. Its tonnage* is over 
0000. The state lioiise is a while granite huilding on a eommaiiding eminence, half a mile south 
from the village. The apartments for tlie senali*, lioiise of rcqircseiitatives, and slate offices, are 
spacious and well constructed. Belbro it, is a park, oenumdTited with walks and trees. The United 
States ai'senal is a large edifin; on the east side of the river. The statt* iitsam; liospit^l is a 

large igranitc edifice wjjli wings, on the east side of the river, sui o'undeJ by .seven^ acres of 
ground, and cost d 00,000 dollars. The Augusta high sehool is a large brick building, sixty-live 
by fifty feet, two stories high, with doric iiortico, and cost 7000 dollars. Tliere is a strong dam 
erected across the Kennebec, half a mile above the village, with locks to facililatc navigation, com- 
pleted in 1837, at an expense of 30(4,000 dollars. Its sluices constitute gi oat water power. In 
constructing jlie darn, 2,64o,000 feet of timber, •ml 76,000 tons of stones and gravel w'crc used. 
Tlie lake formed by this dam extends sixte^ iniles^ and covers ftoo a(‘n*s. It has sixty-four 
warehouses and sho[)ii. called cupitul 1 41, 050 dcdlar.s ; three tanneries, one distillery, four 

grist mills, four saw mills, two oil* mills, capital in mu^nifacltin's, (>0,660 ||ollais ; two academies, 
160 students ; twenty-six schools. 1 129 scholars. — Oflici/if Ihlurus, U. S. Cuz. • 

Banuou is situated at the head of the tiTlc navigation, on the west side* of the Penobscot rivi'r, 
sixty miles from the ocean. It is in 44 d< g. 47 min. 60 sec, north latitude, and 08 deg 47 min. wi st 
longitulle, 230 miles north-east from Bostotiii Mus.sachiisctts ; 003 miJe^ from Washington. Pfipnla- 
tioii, 1790, 109; 1800, 277; 1810,860; 1820, 1221 ; 1830,2808; 1840,8027. Kcndiiskivig.a s.tnnnn 
190 yards wide at its mouth, divides the city into two parts, which aie connected !>> Inidges. 'I’hib 
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fttreain lias falls about one mile above the city,^ which affords many mi ’ seats. Close to» and above 
the city, is a bridge across the Penobscot river, JS20 feet long, connecting it with Orrington, which 
cost 50.000 dollars. The harbour, which is at and below the mouth of the Kenduskeag, is capa^piis ; 
the tide rises seventeen feet, and is sufBcient to float large vessels. The principal art\ple of trade 
is lumber, which comes down the river in large rafts. 1200 vessels, over 100 tons burden each, 
are employed in tho lumber traded besides a large number of vessels engaged in the coasting and 
foreign trade. The cvVy occupies a jdeasant situation, affording a full view of thwriver and sur-* 
rounding pountiy. The buildings, bcnii public and private, arc neat, many of them hfRulsCMv. 
Steamboats regularly ply between this place and Portland And Boston, while the river is open, 
whi^h is the case during about eight months in the year. Bangor has seven churches, one Cqd- 
negational, one Episcopal, one Baptist, one Methodist, one Lutheran, one Universalist,- and one 
Roman Catliolic. It was incorporated as a town in 1791 ; as a city, in 1834. The Bangor 
Theological Seminary, originally called the Maine Charity School,” and first established at 
Hampden, six miles south, was opened in 1816. It proposes to give a classical and theological 
education for the ministry, in a shorter time than is ordinarily required in a collegiate and theo- 
logical course, and is under the direction of the Congregatinnalists. It has tliree p*'ofessors, 
forty-three students, 139 alumni, and 7000 volumes in its libraries. Bangor had, in 1840, eleven 
commercial and commission houses in foreign trade, capital, 96,500 dollars; 134 retail stores, 
capital, aTl 8,500 dollars ; value of lumber produced, 805,500 dollars ; one tannery, two grist- 
mills, forty-two saw-mills, three printing offices, one daily, two weekly newspapers ; capital in ma- 
nufactures, 101,800 dollars ; two academies, twenty-nine students, twency-five schools, 1647 
.scholars. One of its irii^nnfacturos is tarpaulin huts for fishermen and sailors, of which about 
1800 per month are often made by men and women. — Official liclurrui, U S, Gaz. 

Portland is situated on a peninsula at the western extremity of Casco bay, in 43 deg. 89 
min. north latitude, and 7 deg. 20 min. west longitude fiom Cireenwit;h, and 6 deg. 45 min. t^ast from 
Washington. It is 110 miles north-north-eust from < Boston, 545 north-east from Washington. 
The population in 1800 was 3677 ; in 1810, 71G9 ; in 1820, 11,581 ; in 1830, 12,601 ; in 1840, 
15,218. Engaged in commerce, 397 ; in manufactures and trades, 1032 ; navigating the ocean, 726 ; 
in the learned professions, &c., 101. It extends three miles from east to west, and has an average 
width of three-fourths of a mile. This ci/y presents an imposing appearance from the sea : rising 
like an amjihi theatre between two hills. It is regularly laid out, and handsomely built, and has 
several public buildings, among which are a court house, a spacious city hull, a gaol, and six- 
teen churclies. It has also a custom house, six banks, a theatre, and an atheneiun, containing a 
library of 4000 volumes. It lias on a point at the entrance of tho harbour, called Portland 
Head, a lighthou.se, which is of stone, seventy-two fec*t high, built in 1790. On an eminence, 
on which Fort Sumner formerly stood, tlicre i.s an observatory seventy feet high, which com- 
mands a view of tlie harbour and its islands. The harbour, wliieh is among the best in the United 
States, is easy of entrance, spacious, and safe, being protected by islands at its entrance from the 
violence of storms. It is rarely obstructed by icc. It is defended on the opposite sides of the 
ship channel by Forts Preble and Scammel, on islands a mile and a half from the lighthouse. It 
is well situated for trade, iiaving an extensive hack country. There were, in 1840, forty commer- 
cial, and eight commission houses, with a capital of 658,500 dollars ; 256 retail stores, with a 
capital of 574,450 dollars ; two lumber yards, capital 4000 dollars ; fislierics, capital 1 1^300 dol- 
lars ; machinery produced, 3000 dollars ; one furnace, capital 5000 dollars ; tvfo tanneries, capital 
9000 dollars; two potterie.s, capital 4000 dullard; two ropevvalks, capit'Jil, 1 8,000 dollars ; nine 
printing offices, five binderies, two daily, seven weekly, three semi-weekly newspapers, and three 
periodicals, employing ninety-four persons, and a capital of 34,500 dolhes. Total capiud in manu- 
factures, 215,350 dollars. Eleven acac^'mies and grammar schools, 1 1 18 students, thirty-two com- 
mon schools, 1976 scholars. The registered tonnage in 1840 ..was 56,135, and that of the coasting 
' 

V W^* shall follow in our description the names or terms used by the people and writers^^f the 
United States. Corporate towns are usually called cUirs in the United Stat(*S‘, although places 
called villages, and others called corporate towns, are often jiiorc populous. Liverpool, in Eng- 
land, is, in a higher degree than many ancient cities, a jorpprate town, but no one gives it, nor 
liundreds of great corporate towns in England, Germany, rrance„,and Italy, the bombastic terra 
cUi / ; though the term itself has nothing ohjectbnable in it, excoptingt its ostentatious application 
in the United States and British Anierk’.*'. In >:<jiden times Boston was called a town. In 
modem, under a new corporate form, a ri/y. Wo were some yedh* ago charged with extreme igno- 
rance by some A meric. D (colonial) paper, for saying incidciftally, for the active timber trading 
“ city Njf St. John,” New Brunswick, tho “ town of St. John which city, by the bye, is not even 
the capital of the province. The Member of Parlianient who would say City of Liverpool or the 
Deputy who would say City of Havre, would both be laughed at, probably incur nicknames for the 
remaiiider of thiur lives. It^ is true that charters in America, incorporate some places dk ifotimj, 
and others as cities ; h\it we can trace nothing in the latter, whicli could not, with equal utility 
and common sense, be included in the former. 
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trade about 20,000 tons. 7116 principal articles of export are lumber and fish, with beef,4>iitter, 
&c. The natural facilities of communication which l^ortland enjoys liave been increased by^the 
Oxfo^ canal, which extends from it twenty miles to Sebsjp jpond and, by a lock in Soiigo river, 
is extended into Brady and Long ponds, thirty miles £irtner. Tlie trade of the city is chiefly 
with the We*Bt Indies and Europe*, nnd its coasting trade greatly, though not altogether, with 
Boston. To the latter there is a railroad. Portland was formerly a part of Falmouth, and l:)0 
■ (houses, constitq^ing two-thirds of the village, were laid in ashes uy the British in October, 1775. 
ItflURs incorporated with its present name in 1786, and ifccived ^ charter in 1832.— Q^- 
&al RetunUf (7. S* Gaz. t • 

Belfast is situated at the head of Belfast bay, on the west side of the Penobscot river, thirty 
miles from the sea. Incorporated in 1 773. A small river, over which there is an extensive 
bridge, flows through the town. The harbour is safe and spacious, rarely obstructed by ice, and 
8ufficient|)r deep for vessels of the largest class. It is engaged in the foreign and coasting trade, in 
the fishenes, and in ship-building, its principal exports are lumber and fish. Its registered tonnage 
in 18-40 was 38,218. As th^river above the town freo/cs, Belfast concentrates the principal winter 
trade of ^be IViiobscot river. It had, in 1840, forty-two stores, capiral 110,000 dollars; tw5 
fulling mills, four tanneries, two grist mills, live saw mills, one printing office, and one weekly 
newspaper. Capital in nianuhictures, 3*2,;iOO dollars* One academy, forty students, twenty-one 
schools, 1217 scholars. Population— I BIO, 1259; 1820,2026; 1830, 8077 ; 1840,^4180.— 
Official liclums. 

Castink. situated a>n a peninsula, on the cast side of Pcnob-cot bay^ opposite Belfast, was first 
settled by the French in 1667, and by the English in 1760. It has a spacious, safe harbour, acc(*s- 
sible at all seasons of tlie^car,ror ships of the largc^st burthen. It might easily be Ibrtifled, so as to 
mak6 it a place of strength; |)ie llritish had possession of it in the revolutionary and late 
war. It has a considerable tra^e in lumber, and shipping in the coasting trade and the fisheric^s. 
There were, 1840, in the town twenty-seven stores, capital 97,400 dollars; 10,200 dollars in- 
vested in theffshcrics; two tanneries, and due grist mill. Capital in manufactures, 14,050 dollars ; 
seven schools, 406 scholars. Population, lisk — Official lirturns^ U. S. Gaz^ 

Gabdineu is situated on the west side of Kennebec river. Cobbcsecontc river enters the Ken- 
nebec near the town* With a continued succession of falls, it affords abundant watcir power. 
Tliere were, in 1840, an Episcopal and a Methodist church, a bank, and a lyceum, tliirty-four 
stores, capital 63,450 dollars; one fulling mill, one woollen fadory, two pupc'r factories, one 
printing office, one iJcriodical, one w'eekly newspaper, six tanneries, one pottery, five grist mills, 
sixteen saw mills. Capiuil in inanubictures, 87,050 dollars. One aaidemy, seventy students, 
twenty-one schools, 2086 scholars. Population, 5042. — OJfivinl lielurns^ f/. S, Gaz. 

Hallowkll is situated on the west side of Kennebec river. The principi'il streets arc parallel 
with tlie river, and crossed by others whiCh rise from the river to the height of 200 feet. Thc» 
principal trading street is near the river, and contains several hi ick stores* and warehouses. The 
lioiises are well built. Vessels of 150 tons and <lrawing nine ft*et of water, load or discharge at 
the wliurfs. Its shipping is engaged chiefly in the coasting trade. Steamboats ply between this 

{ )lace and Portland and lloston. Granite is^piarried here, and extensively exported. It is of a 
iglit colour, and is ca-sily M rouglit. The town extends on both sides of the river. It has four 
tanneries. Capital iti inanufaeturcs, 13,500 dollars. One academy, lliirt^-six students, twenty- 
nine scIff)ols, 950 .^diolars. Population, 4654 . — Officml lic/urm, U, S. Gaz, 

Mai’.iiiab, situated on the east side of the \\g‘st branch of Machias river, near the falls, contains 
a court house, gaol, %id iniiiierous mills. Vessels of 250 tons ascend to the siiw mills, and 
carry aw'ay the deals and lumber. It had, in 1840, ten stores, capital 38,2 .j 0 dollars ; two tanneries, 
two grist mills, twenty-tliree saw mills, (yapitul in manufactures, 132,939 dollars. Eleven sehools, 
382 sebolurs. Population, 1351. Tonnage of tlie di^irictf 1 1,S47. — Official liclums , U. S. Gaz. 

Newtort, near a lasgij jioud, into which several streams empty, and the outlet of which 
form# the source of Sebnsticook river, had, in 1840, four stores, capital 4800 dollars; one tannery, 
one gri.<)t mill, oif^saw mill. Capital in manufactures, J 1,330 dollars. Eight schools^ 47t scholars. 
Population, 1 138. — Official liclurtui^ U. S. Gaz. 

Penobscot is situated on the sid« of the Penobscot river. An arm of its bay affords faci- 
lities for navigation. A lurg^ pond* lies partly in its north-east part. It exports liimlxT. In- 
corporated itv 1817. It hud, in 1840, two storc% capital 1300 dollars; three grist mills, three saw 
mills. Capital in manufactures, 1930 dollai#., Thii^eu schoids, 528 scholars. Popiilutioii, 1474. 
— Official lieturns^ W S. Gaz. • 

Saco is situated on the east side of Saco river, aV)rig which there isjich alluvial, or interval 
land. This village is situated at the falls, six miles from tlio mouth of tlie river, wlicre jt forms 
a cataract of forty-two feet, of great water *powcr. The village contains a Congregational church, 
a banl^ an academy, numerous mills, moved by water power, many handsome dwellings, and has 

h • 

* Small lakes, or laguncs, arc usually called ponds in the United States and in Brili.sh Ame- ^ 
rica. The English reader must not associate any thing so mean as a horse j}onil or w Ul pond, with 
an American pond. 
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coQSidjsrable navigation and trade, particularly in lumber. Just bdlow the fulls there is a large 
p^, where vcstjcls take in tlieir cargoes. Along the shore there is a fine beach, four miles long, 
with tt beautiful view of the ocean, and is resort^ to for a pleasant drive in warm weather.^ There 
were, in 1840, thirty-eiglit stores, capital 08,050 dollars ; three cotton factories, 17,JC0 spinners ; 
three tanneries, two printing offices, two weekly newspapers, two grist mills, two saw mills. 
Qapital in manufactures, 1 ,020^932 dollai's ; five academies, 240 students; twentj^ne schools, 
800 scholars ; popl^llation, 4,408 ; tonnage, in 1840, 3358.— lielurnf, U, H Gaz. ^ 

The capital stock of thejfork M'liniifacturing Company, at Saco, is 1,000,000 doll^re. *^i»cy 
have in operation three mills, one of wliich is 210 feet in length, forty-five in width, and five stories 
in height, including the basement and attic. The other two are 145 feet in length, and. the 
same width and height as the first mciuioned — containing, in the wliole, 17,800 spindk% and 570 


looms. 

The number of females employed during the last year was, on an average 800 

The number of males *200 

Yards of cloth made per week 102,200 

•' Bales of cotton used „ „ 100 

Tons Anthracite coal per year 900 

Cords of wood per year 300 

Tons potato starch, per year 30 

or more than 1200 lb. per week. 

Gallons oil used per .week i- 100 


The average amoiinj^of the wag<‘s paid is 3000 dollars per wa*ek, or about 15t),000 doUars per 
annum. The annual cost of raw cotton at the present prices is 250,000 iollars. The boank used 
in making boxes for packing the goods amount to more than lOli'O feet per day. 

The quantity of cojiporas and other dyestulfs, constitute lliei otlior principal outlay for raw 
materials u.sed. The amount of tonnage employed for freight of bales, received or shipped, is 
equal to about 100 tons pea* week. 

No person, male or female, is employed under foiiiteen years of ago, and very few under six- 
teen. None are admitted until they liave been properly instructed in reading and writing, and 
ill order to show their proficicuiey, tliey are, in all cases, nnpiired to write their names before going 
into the mills. Writing schools are generally kept in the evening for the improvement of those 
who desire it. 

It is a general regulation of the company that those in their employment, or living in their 
houses, who have not had the cow-pox, should he vaccinated, and a physician is employed for that 
purpose. An arrangement is also made with the physicians of the place, at the expense of the 
company, to attend, in ca.se of sickness, upon all fiunales in their employment, without charge to 
them for medical advice or attendance.— HrtuniXf Boston A(tvcrtiscr, 4c. 4’c. 

Thomaston is situated between rVmoh'.eot bay on the east, and St. George’s river on the west. 
It contains an abundance of limestone, and lime is made to the amount of 300,000 casks annually. 
L'arge sliifis come up the St. Georgia’s river to this town, twndve miles from the ocean. The Maine 
state prison is situated on the hank of St. Georj^.'’s river, on which is found a blue gmiiite, 
which the prisoners arc extensively employed in cutting, and preparing for exportation. The 
buildings, wliich are spacious and commodious, have attached to them tejri acres oC ground. 
Major-General Henry Knox, of the revolutionary army, died here in 1807, and was buried in the 
middle of a thick cedar grove, on lus own grouhd, near liis dwelling. This town had, in 1849, 
ninety stores, capital 131,400 dollars ; three lumber yards, cajiiud 1050 dollars ; two fulling mills, 
one pottery, two printing offices, two weekly newspapers, three grist mills, one saw mill. Capital 
in manufactures, 211,410 dollars; onej college, fifteen students, three academies, 166 students, 
twenty-seven schools, 2423 scholars. I’opuKition, 6227. — O/fininl Rcturnsy U, S. Gaz, 

Yoiik. — On the sea coast the surface of this post township is rocky iHid rough ; the soil gcnemlly 
barrmi, biit fertile near the valley. Watered by York river, w Inch enters the Atluntie by a wide motitli, 
and CajK' Neddock river. Agamenticus mount lies in its north-west part, u noted landmark for sea- 
men, the summit of which presents an extensive prospect. IHJcorporaled in 1653. The village on 
the north side of York river was formerly the capital of ttie iwninty. It has a good harbour, which 
admits vessels of 2.j0 tons, and is regnlarl}' laid out, with streets crooning each other at right angles. 
It has some shipping, employed chielly in the Usln^ries. It was origiiV'illy designed for a lai'gc 
city, hut has not equalled the expectations of iti^ eaily fuuiid^Ts. On Cape Neddock, a rocky 
promontory, is a light-house. It had, in 1840, eleven stores^ capital 7750 dollars ; two fulling 
mills, one tannery, tivoigrist mills, five sa\/ mills. Capital in' manufactures, 2975 dollars ; 866 
scholai;? in schools. Population, 3111. — Official Eclnms^ U. S. Gaz, 

FSuidgiston is situatt‘d on Long Pond, from which tiiere is a communication by boats to Port- 
land, through the Oxford aqd , Cumberland canal. The place is well situated for trade w^th the 
interior. It liad, in 1840, dine stores, capital 11,800 dollars ; three fulling mills, four tanneries, 
one pottery, five grist mills, seven saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 16,350 dollars. One 
academy, eighty studeuis, eighteen scliooh, 769 scholars. Population, 1967. — Official Returns^ 
//. S, Gaz. 
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Calais is sitiiatcd at tlio head of the navigation on the St. Croijc or Sdioodic river, nearly 
opposite to St. Andre\»'8, New Brunswick. It has an upper and a lower village, which arc 
aboiit%two miles apart, and connected by a railroad. Tlie falls in tlie river here ad'ord abundant 
water power. Below the lower falls is a bridge, which crosses to the British side. Tlie tide here 
rises twenty feet, and vessels of the largest class ascend to the lower village. Tt had, in 1840, 
three foreigiT commercial houses, capital, 870,000 dollars ; tliirty Stores, capita 1^1,000 dollars ; six 
‘fiimlKir yards, c£fl)itnl, 71,000 dollars ; one grist mill, twenty jaw mills, ('apital in inanufactures, 
BiflIRiO dollars. Ten schools, iai7 scholars. Population, 5984. — 9 ffii ini Returns t U. S. Ga::, 

Kastport is situated on Moose Biland, four miles long ; which, w ith several smaller islands 
in l^assamaquoddy hay, constitute the township. A bridge on the nortlj-west connects it with 
Perry, and a ferry of three miles with l.iibcc. It has a capacious dock. The village contained in 
1840, five cliurchcs, forty stores, a garrison, and about 2000 inhabitants, who are chiefly en- 
gaged in till c lumber trade and the fisheries. There are in the town forty-nine stores, capital, 
18(i,:J30 dollars ; one tannery. Capital in manufactures, 8900 dollars. One academy, thirty 
students, eleven schools, 5tl0 scholars. Population, 2876. — Offii-iai Returns^ U. S. Gnz. • 

Frcefdut, pletisantly situated at the head of Casco bay, has a small harbour, with some coast- 
ing trade and ship building. There were, in 1840, eleven stores, capital, 1 1 ,900 dollars ; one 
tannery, two grist mills, one saw mill. Capital in inaiTufactures, 3100 dollars. Eighteen schools, 
80G scholars. Population, 2662. — Official Rctttnu, U, S. Gnz. • 

Nouridgewock is situated on both sides of tin* Kennebec river. The surface of the adjoining 
lands is moderately liifly ; soil, generally fertile, and adapted to the culflire of grain. The village 
is situated on llie north side of Kennebec river, across which there is # bridge, connecting it 
with a village on the sou4h side. It contains a court house, gaol, a Congregational chiircli, and 
a female academy. Its trade is Extensive with the back country. There were, in 1840, seven 
stores, capital 18,500 dollars ; •no fulling mill, tw'o tanneries, one weekly newspaper, one grist 
mill, one saw' mill, one oil mill, i 'apital ioftmanufaetiires, 13,725 dollars. One academy, twenty- 
five students, twenty schools, 885 scholars. Population, 1865. — Official Retains t U. S. Gaz. 

Phipps BURG is situated at the mouth of the Kennebec, on a peninsula, between the Kennebec 
river on the east, and New Meadow bay on the west, with the Atlantic on tins south. It has 
several vessels, cinplojed cliiefly in the fisheries. Ship building forms a considerable business. 
It bad, ill 1840, seven houses in trade, capital 2850 dollars ; one grist mill, thirty three saw mills. 
Capital in manufactures, 143,417 dollars. Nine schools, 654 scholars. Population, 1657. — Official 
liclurnSf U, iS’. Gaz. 

Prospect, situated on the w’csf side, and at the month of the Penobscot river, w'as incorporated 
in 1794. It had, in 18 10, fifteen stores, capital 4 1,700 dollars ; one fulling mill, two tanneries, 
two grist mills, twoKe saw mills. C>apital yi manufactures, 85,350 dollars. Twenty schools, 1410 
scholars. 1‘opulutioii 3492 — Official Returns. 

Sidney. — Kennebec river runs on its east border, and Snow's pond lies on its west border, 
which receives the waters of several other large ponds, and flow's north through Watcrvillc in4) 
Kennebec river. Incorporated in 1792. The soil is fertile, adapted to grain. It had, in 1840, 
two stores, capital 1450 dollars ; one fulling ftiill, two tanneries, two gristmills, eight saw mills. 
Capital in manufactures, 85,898 dollars. Eighteen schools, 833 scholars. Population, 2190. — 
Official 1^'turns, Gaz. 

Turner. — T he Androscoggin river flows on its eastern border. The surface is pleasantly diver- 
sified : soil, generally feitile. Incorporated in ^86. It had, in 1840, ten siores, capital, 7500 
dollars; two lumber yards, capital, 900 dollars ; two fulling mills, one tannery, five gristmills, 
eight saw mills, one oil irivll. Capital in manufactures, 21,655 dollars: one academy, eighty 
students, seventeen schools, 1067 scholars. Population, 24^. — Official Returns, V, S Gaz. 

Vabsaliiouough. — T he outlets ofctwo large ponds,*on its eastern border, aflord w'ntcr power. 
By means of the dam across tltu Kennebec river, at Augusta, and the lock nt that place, vessels from 
the ocfSin ascend tq this filncc. Incorporated in 1771. It liad. In 184o, nine stores, cnpi^l, 9200 
dollars ; two fulling mills, one woollen factory, six tanneries, one pap< r factory, seven grist mills, 
seven saw mills. Capital in manufuctifres, .51,885. One academy, 100 students, tw'onty-two schools, 
1 164 scholars. Population, 2952. — O^wirtl Returns, U. S. Gaz. 

WiscAssET has a port of entfy, with a safe harbour at the mouth of tlie Sheepscot river, suffi- 
cient for vessels of the largest size, and seldoii^ob^ructed by ice. It^hipping are engfigcd in the 
foreign and coasting trqde, and in fisheries, ^hip hfiilding is a leading business. The township 
has a court-house, several churchc!^ a niimhcr of stores, a printing office issuing a weekly news- 
paper, aud many large and handsome dwellings. It is dne of the most imift)rtant seaports of tlie 
state. There were, in 1840, five commercii^ houses, capital, 108,600 dollars ; twenty-one ftores, 
capital 27,800 dollars; one furnace, two tannerie^ one pottery, two grist mills, one saw mill. 
Capital ip manufactures, 71,150 dollars. Eight schools, 988 scholar^ •Population, 2314.— Offi- 
cial Returns, U. S. Gaz. * 

Scarborough. — Capital in manufactures, in 1840,4260 dollars ; fourteen schools, 854 scholars. 

Population, 21 72.---0/jfe«fl;/iZWMrn4. 

Waterville i%situated at Teconic falls on the Kennebec, wi^ich arc eighteen feet in height, where 
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tliere is a bridge across the river. It contains four churches, an academy, and various mills and 
manufactories. The Kennebec is navigable to this place from Augusta, for boats of forty tons. 
Kmersoii's stream, a tributgiy of the Kennebec, has a very high fall, and affords good ..water 
power, where there is a manufacturing village. Watcrvillc College, under the direction of the 
Baptists in this township, was founded in 1820, has a president, and five professors or other 
instructors, 145 nliimni, of whcTm thirty liave been ministers of the gospel, sixty-lIve students, 
and 7000 volumes in its libraries. Jt has two edifices containing rooms for stude^its, a cliapeland 
a commons hall. There wei<L*, in I WO, thirty-nine stores, capital 129,800 dollars ; two fffllmg 
mills, one college, ninety-four students, two academies, 202 students, nineteen schools, 1274 
scholars. Population, 297 J . — Official Heturnsy U, S, Gaz. 

BiifsTOL is situated in a township. It lies east of the Damariscotta river, and s<)uth upon 
the Atlantic. Pemaquid river supplies it witli water power. The township has good harbours, 
and considerable shipping, engaged chiefly in the coasting trade and the fisheries. The f«rst settle- 
ment in Maine was commenced in 1625, and incorporated in 1765. It had, in 1840, seven stores, 
capital, 4900 dollars ; one fulling mill, four tanneries, two grist mills, five saw mills ; capital in 
manufactures, 17,300 dollars; nineteen schools, I014sciiolars. Population, 2945. — Office; ilUetwms^ 
U, Ga%. 

Brunswick is situated on the south sine of the Androscoggin river, at the lower falls, where 
there is abundant wat<*r power. Tlie river below is navigable for boats to Bath. A great quan- 
tity of lumber and deals comes down to Androscoggin. There are thirteen saw mills and a cot- 
ton factor}' at this place. ''A bridge connects it withTopsham. 

Bowdoin college, a<^'e]]-endowed institution, in this place, was founded in 1794. It has a 
president and ten professors or otlicr instructors, 649 alumni, 165 students, and about 20,000 
volumes. A medical school is attached to the institution, withofour professors and seventy stu- 
dents. Its philosophical apparatus, and its cabinets of mineralogy and natural history are highly 
spoken of. The commencement of term is on the ^rst Wednesday in September. The town 
had, in 1840, thirty stores, capital 34,150 dollars ; one fulling mill, one woollen factory, one cotton 
factory, 4000 spinners, two tanneries, one pottery, one flouring mill, 6vc grist mills, thirteen saw 
mills, one printing office, one periodical ; capital in manufactures, 220,825 dollars ; two acade- 
mies, sixty-six students, thirty-two schools, 1065 scholars. Population, 4259. — Official Retumi, 
U. S. Gaz. 

West Brook, through which the river Presumpscot flows from west to east, contains the ma- 
nufacturing village of Sacarappa, and another called Stroudwater, which has some vessels employed 
in the coasting-trade and the fisheries. The Cumberland and Oxford Canal passes through the town- 
ship, in which there were, in 1840, twenty-four stores, capital, 13,850 dollars ; two fulling mills, 
two furnaces, eight tanneries, ten grist mills, thirteen saw mills ; capital in manufactures, 236,460 
dollars; two academies, eighty students, fifteen schools, 1439 scholars. Population, 4116. — 
Official Returns, U. S, Gaz, 

, Buxton had, in 1810, twelve stores, capital, 6650 dollars ; two fulling mills, six tanneries, one 
pottery, two grist mills, twelve saw mills ; capital in manufactures, 24,138 dollars , fifteen schools, 
1271 scholars. Population, 2688. — Official lictumfi U. S. Gaz, 

Ellswortu is a township watered by the Union river, with soil adapted to grain and to 
grazing. Its village is situated on both sides of Union river, where it is crossed by a bridge, at 
the head of tide navigation, and to which large vessels ascend. It contains 'a courthouse, and 
other county buildings. Tiiere were, in 1840, fiflben stores, capital, 430Q dollars; five grist mills, 
nineteen saw mills ; capital in manufactures, 4000 dollars ; one academy, twelve students, nineteen 
schools, 670 scholars. Population, 226«3. — Official Returns, U, S. Goza 

Frankfort is a township with fertile and commercial advantages. Tlie river Penobscot at 
this place remains open through tlie year. 'The principal tillage of this township is on Marsh 
Iwyi There were in all, in 1840, thirty-six stores, capital, 35,500 do^ars ; one commercial house, 
capital, C*.000 dollars ; eighteen lumber yards, capital 54,400 dollars ; two fulling mills, thlae tan- 
neries, five grist mills, fifteen saw mills ; capital in manufactures, 70,495 dollars ; twenty-three 
schools, 953 scholars. Population, 3603. — Official Returns, v, 

Gorham, first settled in 1736. It has a well-endowed ncaderoy, and contained, in 1840, one 
tannery, one powder mill, three grist mills, four saw mills ; capitaldn manufactures, 18,920 dollars ; 
one academy, 309 students, -twenty-threQ schoofis, 1.160 scholars. Population, 3001i.— 
turns, ^ r ^ ^ 

Biddbord town is connected with the town of Saco by a bridge. It extends to the sea, and 
has a revolving light dff* the mouth of tiii* Saco river. Jt had, "in 1840, fifteen stores, capital, 7500 
dollafs; one furnace, one fulling mill, two tanneries, .one pottery, two grist mills, nine saw mills ; 
capital in manufactures, 16,450 dollars ; thirteen schools, 563 scholars. Population, 2574. 

Bath. — This town ha/^,,in 1840, a population of 5741 inhabitants. It is situated on Ken- 
nebec, twelve miles from the sea. The river at the town is seldom frozen over. Ship^^tiilding 
is extensively carried on. Registered tonnage, in 1840, 64,035. It has also an active coasting 
trade by sailing vessels and steamboats. It had, in 1840, three churches, two banks, seventy-five 
stores, capital 223,300 dollars ; two furnaces, two tanneries, fifteen saw millfi ; value of ships 
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built that year. 2^0,000 dollars : one printing ofBce, one newspaper, five academies, 120 stucleats, 
twenty schools, 1010 scholars. 

SogTH Bchwick is situated on the Salmonfali river. In 1840 it had a population of 2314 in- 
habitants, on^ lulling mill, three woollen factories, one cotton factory, CU1*2 spindles, three tan- 

* neries, two grist mills, live saw mills, sixteen stores; capital 24,300 dollars ; capital in manufac- 
tures, 223,406 dollars, one academy, seventy-three students, fourtaen schools, 87^ scholars. 

•• Bucksport i»a thriving town on the Penobscot river, with a good harbour. In 1810 it con- 
taij^RfSOfd inhabitants, five foreign commercial houses, eigliRcn sluiws, one fulling mill, two tan- 
neries, three grist mills, eight oil niills^ capital in manufactures, 15,700 dollars. Lxpoiiff lumber. 

Camden, on tlic Penobscot, had, in 1 840, a population of 30U5 inhabitants, cloven stores ; 
capital in lAanufactnres, 105,(500 dollars, and several ship-building yards, with an active fishery 
and coasting trade. 

Kennivitjnk is situated near the entrance of the river of the same name, and has a good har- 
bour, shipping, coasting trade, and fislierics. In 1840, population, 2323 inliabituiits, seventeen 
stores, one cotton factory, ont* printing office and newspaper, one grist mill, throe saw mills, &c. , 

MiNOTfon the Androscoggin, hadj^jn 1810, u population of 35.00 iiilmbitants, liftceLi stores, 
two fulling mills, and one furnace. Wr 

North Yarmouth, situated on Casco bay, lias a cfiasliiig trade and fisheries, it contained, 
in 1840; a population of 2824 inhabitants, four cliurches, one academy, eighteen sclioolst fifteen 
stores, two fulling mills, five tanneries, three potteries, three grist mills, and threcj taw mills. 

Poland, with a vilflge of agricultural Shakers, is a township on ftie Little Androscoggin. 
Population, 2300. • 

There are several smaller towms and villages in Maine. 

NAVIGATION ^ND TRADE OF THE PORTS OF MAINE. 

The navigation of the ports of thi^state is confined nearly altogether to British, 

• colonial, and United States’ shipping ; the former chiefly in the trade between 
^ this state and the IJritish colonies. In 1843 there arrived in Porllund 1 1 (> British 

vessels, chiefly schooners, and all with cargoes of gyj)sum, for manure, and some 
wood from Nova Scotica and New Brunswick. They returned with flour and some 
West India produce, and 'many in ballast. The tonnage of those vessels 
amounted to 7^12 tons, crews 506. Invoice value of cargoes imported, only 
1683/.; of cargoes exported, 1264/. 

Five hundred and cighty-oiie British vessels arrived from Nova Scotia and Ne^^r 
Brunswick, during the same year, witlyn the customs district of Passiunaquoddy 
bay, Maine ; tonnage, 33,509 tons ; crews, 2424. Invoice v.il'ic of ( lo-gocs, 9T26/. 
Cargoes^onsistefl chiefly of gypsum, sonic timber, grindstones, ai.d carg* cs of 
. coal ; the latter from# Picton. They sailffd chiefly in ballast; a few carried to the 
British colonies, flour;, and some wood to the AVest Indies. A'ahie of exports, 
9097Z. 110 British ve.^sels arrived at Portsmoi;f:h, Maine, with gypsum, coal, wood, 
^and some Poblas from^Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. I^onnage, .5182 toys; 
crews, 388. Invoice value of cargoes, 960/.; of cargoes exported, onl^401/. 
10 British vessels arrived at tlfe port of Batli, with gypsum, value 149/. ; ton- 
Tiage, 663 tons, crews, 38. « Thrc^ arrived at the port of Belfast, one only loaded. 
Value of cargo, gypsum, 16/. ^ • 

The coasting tr^de, the fltheries, and carrying tim])er to the southern ports 
of the neighbouring states ; and gj^psum, grindslones, and coalTrorn Nova Scoria 
and New Brunswick, constitute the cliief carrying trade and employment of 
the vesSfils belonging to the state of Maine. The folloi^ifig table docs not in- 
clude the shore fisheries, or the coasting trade of the slate. 

VOL. III. ^ H 
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Gtioss IIrturn of British and Fovoigu Trade, at the principarPorts within the Consulate 
of Maine and Now llatnpshire, during the Year ending December 31st, J843, 
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IL NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nkw H/vmpsitike is iKuindod on the north by Lower Canada, on the oast by Maine, on the 
south-east by the Atlantic', on the sontli by Massa'clui setts, and on the west hy Vermont, 'and by the 
Connecticut river. It evtends from 4 'J deg. 4lunin. to 4.j deg II miri.jiortli latitude, and from 
70 deg. 40 min. to 7i! deg. ‘JH min. west longitude. It is 100 mile.slong, and from 20 to 90 broad. 
Area y*J80 scjuarc miJe.s, or i»,9r‘tlh*J00 acies. The population in 1790 was 141,885; in 1800, 
l;{8,85H; in 1810, till, 400; in 18*>0. 244, 101 ; in 1800, 209, ;12S ; in 1840, 284,574. Of these, 
l;jfVH)4 were free white infih*.s, 145',0;V2 free wdiite femaUs, 248 free coloured males, 290 free 
coloured females. I'higaged in agriculture, 77,94'); in coVnmerce, ^.1.379 ; in manufactures and 
tradBS,^j|7,82(i ; navigating the ocean, 455 ; navigating lakes and rivers,. J 98 ; learned pruSessions, 
1040 . — Olficial UH urns to Colter vss for 1840. 

C'onc:oki) U.the seat of govcnimtMit, situated on the Merrimac river, sixty-three miles north- 
north-west from Boston, with which it ha.s a boat commuyication, by means of the river and the 
Middlesex enmil. H , 

'J'hc state is divided into ten cuuiitios, whio.h, wdth their populaticxj and capitals, were in 1840 
ns follows : — Rockingham,* 45,77 J, (k Portsmouth and Exeter; Merrimac, 30,250, C. Concord; 
Hillsborough, 42,494, C. Amherst; Cheshire, 20,429, C. Keene; Suljivan, 20.340, C. New- 
port ; Strafford, 23,1^6, C. Dover and Rochester; Belknap, *i 7,988 C. Guildford ; Carroll, 19,973, 
C. l>bsipec; Grafton, 42,311, C. Haverhill and Plymouth; Coos, 9849, C. Lancaster. These 
contain about 323 townships. - Official lielunis. 

New Hampshire ex only eighteen miles along the seacoast, and the shore is generally a, 
sandy beach, bordered in ^rront by salt marshes, and indented by creeks and coves, Wnich form 
harbours for small cruft. There are only two heights on the coast, (ireat and Little B(>ar s Heads, 
both in the town of Hampton, The country, for twenty or thirty miles from the sea, is generally 
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level or moderately undulated. Elevated hills and vales succeed ; and toward the northern |iart 
the country becomes mountainous. The most elevatc^l suniinits are the liighost in tlie United 
Stated east of the Rocky mountains. The principal chain rises between the Connecticut and 
Merrimac rivers, and passes north of the sources of the Merriinac. The highest points are C»rand 
Monadnock,^ toward tlie south-west part of tiie state, 3*2i4 feet above the level of the sea ; Sn- 
.«apee mountain, near Sunapee lake; and, farther north, MooscFlillock, 4(i;iGifeet high; lu’yond 
the Whire niountaitts rise to the height of 0428 feetgthe most elevated summit homg de- 
nominated Mount Washington. T^ie Gap in the Wliile uiouiitatns, called the No^^'h, is in 
some places not more than twenty-two feet wide, with lofty precipices on both sides, prtsciiting 
wild and grand scenery. A road passes through this Gap, being the only pass over, or ratlu i 
through, the mountains. By this road the products of the nortli part of New Hamp.shii'e, and the 
iiortli-east part of Vermont, are carried to Portland; and so important is this cornmunicatimi 
considered by Maine, that its legislature has sometimes inade-grants for its impiovenient. One 
of the streams of the Saco river Hows through the Gap. ■ U. S. (taz. 

Tlfc elevated lands of New Hampshire afford grazing, and the valleys and the h4nd\s and pl.iiii'^ 
of the riv^s, and especially the alluviaus and plains of the Connecticut are fertile and remarkably 
productive. In the uncultivated part of tlu* state thc^quality of tlie .soil is ascertaiued l»y the 
various kinds of timber which grow upon it. Land upon which while oak grows is haul and 
stony ; blaek and yellow birch, white a>h, elm, and alder, grow on a deep, ferule, and moist soil, 
on which grass seeds ^nd grain may he sown without ploughing; led^oak grows best on licavv 
soils. Agriculture and pasturage* have always been tlu* ehiei‘ pursuits fd‘ the people of New 
lhimp.shire. Apples and pear.s are the principal fruits, liach farm has u^ially an orchard. The 
principal productions are*gia.ss, wlit^nt, lye, Indian corn; and h(‘ef, ])oik, mutton, and hulter and 
cheese, are produced in great (pTuntities. Aecoiding to the census of iSfO, the live stock con- 
sisted of 4.'1,802 horses and niulAs, 27o,5()2 neat cattle, (i 1 7,.‘i90 sheep, 12I,(>7I swine. Value ol 
poidtry, 107,1)92 dollars. The agricultural products were, 422,124 bushels of wheat, 121,80!) 
bushels of barley, 1, 290, 114 bushels of outs, ;)08,1 18 bushels of rye, U>.>, 100 bushels of buck- 
wheat, l,102,o72 bushels of Indian corn, 2*i;k42r> lbs. of bops, (>,200,000 husbels of potatoes, 
490,107 tons of bay, tons of hemp and flax, l,I(i2,.808 lbs. of nmph‘ sugar. The products 
of the dairy w^cre 1, 0*18, 640 dollars; of the orchard^ 209,970 dollars ; of lumber, 400,217 dollai*s; 
the sheep yielded l,2<>0,517 lbs. of wool. 

'riie Merriinac river is rendered naxigabh* by dams, locks, and canals, from ('oncord until it 
meets the Middlesex canal. By this route the produce of the soufliern part of the state is con- 
veyed to Boston. From the wcstoni part, much of the produce is carried by the Connecticut 
river to Hartford. From the upper counties the produce is exported to bo ssold at Portland. 
Portsinoiitli is the most commercial townvin the state. Tlu* prineipal articles of export are 
lumber, fish, beef, pork, horses, neat cattle, sheep, Hax-soed, pot and pearl ashes. 

Tlic climate of New llanipsliire partakes of the extremes of heat and cold, but the air is gene- 
rally salubrious.* In the month of November the rivers are generally frozen over, and the 
usually lies on the ground until April, and in ^le northern uiicl moiintuinous [larts until May. 

The principal rivers are the Conne<*tieut, navigable for boats to the fifO'en mile falls, near Bath, 
260 miles above Hartford, in Connecticut j the IMerrinuic, navigable for boats to Concord. 'I’lie 
• • 

* Many instances oj longevity, above lOO^ears of ago, arc recorded in ibis .state. Among 
others, was Henry Langstaff', who had been eighty-four years in New Kngland, and who died Istli 
of July, 1706, “ above 100 jjears of age.’' His death was occasioned by a fall. Rev. Mr. Pike, «)f 
Dover, says in his journal, that he was ** a hale, strong, hearty man, and might luoe lived man) 
years longer, hut for the accident wlij^di occasioned hi.sPdeatli.’’ 

William Perkins, of Newmarket, who died in 17JI2, at tlie age of 1 10, was a native* of the 
of Engtiiid. Governor Buinet, when on his way to N(*w Hampshire, visited him, and ei^amuied 
him closely concenring events of the civil war in England. His sou died in 1767, aged 87 ; and a 
great grandson died in 1824, at the of 91. 

William Scory, of Londonderry, dknl ift 17.64, aged 110. He was vigorous and active to the 
close of life. When 104, he walked fujln Londonderry to Portsmouth, thirty-six miles, tind back 
again by anolhtr route twel!fy-fivc niile.s farther, ‘•in order to sec Ik^w many children bis graiul- 
eiiildren’s grand-children had, for they had bci|i maificd several vt'ars.” — ‘jiodun ll'WA/y Vosl- 
J%, March 0, 1749. * 

Robert Mctlin, of Wakefield, wlfo died 6th Februaryj^ 1787, aged 116, <wa«; a native of Scot- 
land, lived many years at Portsmouth, whercjic carried on the bu.fuiess ofa baker, and wusfioted 
as a pedestrian. He used to go on foot to Boston, then about sixty miles, performing the distaii(*e 
nsiially a single day, where, after piirehasing his flour, and putting gt on board a coaster, lie 
would walk home on the following day. 1I<? was 80 years old whenue last performed tJiis feat. 
The journey was thought, in those days, a good day’s work for ii horst*. 

John Lovewell, of DunsUible, lived to be about 1 00 years of age. He was a man of such 
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Saeo, the Androscog^ria, and the Piscataqua, rise in, and run through part of this state. Tlie 
other rivers are the tjpper and Lower Ammorioosiic, Sugar, Ashuelot, Contoocook, Maragalla- 
way, and Nushiin. iJy means of the Piscataqua, a navigation for small craft is opened to New- 
market, Durham, and Exeter. 

Tile lakes arc numerous ; but few of them arc large. Lake Winnipiseogee, near the centre of 
the state, is twent^vtliree miles iong, and from two to ten broad ; which, with Uidbagogf whiqh 
1*®* partly in Maine, Ossipoe, Siinaiv’e, Squam, and Newfound, are the principal.*' 

The jiarboiir of PortsmoKth is one of the best in America. It has forty feet depth of water 
at low tide, and is easily accessible for the largest ships. Tlie principal towns arc Dover, Concord, 
Portsmouth, Nashua, Keene, Exeter, Manchester, Peterborough, Walpole, Claremont, (Jilmanton, 
Meredith, Hanover, and Plaverhill. — U. S, Gaz. ' 

Thore were in 1M40, in New Hampshire, eighteen commercial, and six commission houses en- 
gaged in foreign trade, with a capital of 1,3.30,600 dollars ; 14)75 retail dry goods and other stores, 
cniplo} iiig a capital of •2,6()'i,42*2 dollars ; 117 persons engaged in internal transportation, who, with 
ttliirty-eight butchers, packers, Ac , employed a capital of 54,120 dollars : 626 persons eniployed 
ill the lumber trade, with a capital of 29,000 dollars ; 399 persons employed in the fisheries, with 
a cajiiial of 59,680 dollars. 

There were, in 1840, home-made, or go'odsmade in the houses of families, nianiifuctiired to the 
value oV 538,303 dollars. TIicmo were sixty-six woollen manufactories, and 152 fulling mills, em- 
ploying 893 persons, producing goods to the value of 795,784 dollars, wijji a capital of 740,345 
dollars ; fifty-eight cotton man ufacrorics, with 195,173 spindles, employing 0991 persons, producing 
goods* to the \aliic of K 142,304 dollars, and employing a capital of 5,523,200 dollars ; fifteen fur- 
naces produced 1320 tons of cast iron, and two forges of 125 tons of bar iron, together employing 
121 p(*rsoiis, and a capital of 98,200 dollars ; one smelting-housb, employing two persons, produced 
lOOO lbs. of lead; thirteen paper manufactories produced articles to the value of 150,600 
dollars; and other ]»aper manufactories to the value of 1500 dollars, the whole employing 111 
persons, with a capital of 104, .300 dollars; liats and caps were manufactured to tlie value of 
190,526 dollars, and straw botuiots to the value of 9379 dollars, together employing 2048 per- 
sons, and a capital of 48,852 dollars ; seventeen persons manufactured tobacco to the value of 
10,500 dollars, witli a capital of 2100 dollars ; 251 taiiiiorios employed 776 persons, and a capital of 
386,402 d«dlars ; 2131 other mariu factories of leather, ns saddleries, Ac., produced articles to the 
value of 712,151 dollars, and employed a capital of 230,649 dollars ; five distilleries produced 
51,244 gallons, one brewery .3000 gallons, together employing seven persons, and a Capital of 
15,998 dollars ; three glass houses employed eighty-five persons, producing to the value of 
47,000 dollars, with u capital of 44,000 dollars; fourteen potteries employed twenty-nine persons, 
producing 19,100 dollars, with a capital of 6840 dollars; twenty persons manufactured soap 
to the amount ol' 10,900 lbs., and tallow candles to the amount of 28,845 lbs., and spermaceti or 
wax caudles to the amount of 50,000 lbs., with a capital of 13,.')50 dollai's ; 191 persons pro- 
duced machinery to the value of 106,814 dollars ; forty-seven pei’sons produced musical instru- 
ments to the amount of 26,750 dollars, with a capital of 14,050 dollars ; 197 persons manufactured 
hardware and cutlery to the ninount of 124,460 dollais ; fifty-five persons manufactured granite 
and marble to the amount of ^1,918 dollars; 236 persons manufactured bricks and lime to the 
amount of 63,166 dollars ; 450 persons ]irodiiced carriages and waggons to th(t amount .of 232,240 
dollars, employing a capital of 1 14,762 dollars^ seven powder mills, employing eleven persons, 
produced 185,000 lbs. of gunpowder, with a capital of 58,000 dollars; mills of various kinds 
employed 1296 persons, and produced articles to the value of 758,260 dollars, with a capital of 
1,149,103 dollars ; ships were built to the amount of 78,000 dollari. ; the inanufacture of furni- 
ture employed 233 persoms, pi oducLig articles worth 105,827 dollars, and employing a capital of 

venerable appearance, that the Indians regarded him with reverence, and never offered tat molest 
him. 

Samuel Welch, of Bow, who died the 5th of April, I 4823 , in the 113th year of his age, was 
born at Kingston, 1st September, 1710, and is supposed tOrhave been the oldest native of New 
Hampshire, of European descent, who ever died in the stitce. « 

The oldest female in New Hampshire, Haixnah Belknap, died in l«f64, at the qgeof 107, lack- 
ing one month. When lOo, she rode ffom Atk^iison to Plaistow, on horseback, on a pillion,” 
beliind lu‘r son, Obadiah Belknap, Her husband died at tbc &ge of 95. 

Though more feinclcs live to an advanced age than males, yet fewer females in this coiintiy 
liave<Uttained extreme old age than males. Of the 163 persoms who have lived in New Hamp- 
shire to the age of 100 years and upwards, 10 1 were females. Of those, one was nearly 107, 
three were 106, five were^lO.j, four were 104, six were 103, nine were 102, twenty-four were 101, 
and the remainder lOO, or fti tlieir hundredth year. 0f the males, one was 117, one 1 16/ one 115, 
one 112, six 105, four 103, four 102, eight 101, and the remainder 100, or in their hundredth 
year. 
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5D,984 dollars. There were built ninety brick and 434 wood-houses, employing 03.5 persons, 
valued at 470,715 dollars. There were tuirty-six printing offices, twenty-two binderies, twenty- 
seven v^ekly newspapers, six periodicals, the whole employing 25G persons, and u capital of 
• 110,350 dollars. 'I'he whole amount of capital employed in manufactures was 9,252,448 dollars. 
’^Official Reitpa. JL ^ 

««The principal institution for education in the state, is Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
founded in 1 770. There is attached to it a medical departmen# The Qilmanton theological semi- 
nary, at Gilmanton, was founded in IB.'iS. in these institutions, there were in 1840, 433 smdeiits. 
There were in the state 68 academies, with 5709 students ; and 2127 common and primary schools, 
with 82,632^cholar8. In the state, there were 042 wdiite persons, over twenty years of age, who 
could neither read nor write. 

The principal religious denominations are the Congregation^Uits, Baptists, and Methodists. 
In 1836, tlie Congregationalists had J.69 churches, 142 ministers, and 18,082 communicants ; the 
Baptists had 00 churches, 6^ ordained ministers, and 6505 communicants. The Free-will Bnp- ^ 
lists hacT 100 congregations, and HI ministers. The Methodists had 75 ministers. Besides these, 
there arc Presbyterians, Unitarians, Univcrsalists, Episcopalians, some Roman Catholics, and two 
societies of Shakers. • 

The public works of this state are chiefly those for the improvement of the Morriniack river, 
by dams, locks, and short canals. They are, Bow falls, three miles below Concord, three quarter 
of a mile lung ; HookseS falls, one-eighth of a mile ; Amoskeag falls, nneonile ; Unionfalls, nine 
miles; and Sewell’s falls, a quarter of a mile. The Eastern railroad extends from Massachusetts 
line to Portsmouth, 153 miles ; the Nashua and Lowell railroad, from Nasltua, New Hampshire, 
to LomkII, Massachusetts, iiicorpoi'^ed in 1836. The Boston and Maine railroad extends from 
Massachusetts line to Kxeter, fourteen miles.* — IT, S, Gaz. 

Mr. J. B. Moon, in his interesting account of the commerce and resources of New Hamp- 
shire, says, “ That this state has hut one scajfort, and that is situated in the south-easterly corner 
^of the state, isolated in a consiclerable degree from a larger portion of tlic natural trade of the 
interior, which finds its way down the valleys of the Merriniac to Massachusetts, or of the Con- 
tiiecticut to Hartford. Neither is New Hampshire, by nature, an agricultural state. The elements 
of her early prosperity were; found in the extensive forests of timber winch once covered the state ; 
and after those disappeared, in tlie unsurpassed water-power which exists in every county of the 
state. Doctor Franklin, some years before the revolution, remarked, that th.e great water-power 
possessed by this then colony, miisf in the end form the source of its prosperity. The establish- 
ment of the largo manufacturing towns of Dover, Nashua, Newmarket, &c., and of the new 
manufacturing town at Amoskeag, whicli is growing uj» to be in the end the rival of its cider 
sister, Lowell, attest the wisdom of his obscr^tion. 

“ fr/irrcrrr vmnvfaclurcs Xfmnfi up into /ifc\ there hettvr markets are created for thr fanning com- 
m unity ; and agricuUurcn which before drooped, revives, and its benr/iriat results arc muiiipitcd. 
The (lardy soil of New Hampshire has been improved and cultivated by as industrious a com-* 
miinity, perhaps, as ever lived, until the produces of that state, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
alluded to, have risen to a relative amount and value scarcely inferior to those of any other state. 
It should be borne in mind in examining the results of the products in the accounts of 1840, here 
given, thal^ the wholf area of this state embraces but a little more than 6,000,000 of acres, in- 
cluding the lakes and ponds, and those vast pile%of mountains which have, not inappropriately, 
given it the name of the granite state. 

“ Returns of the polls ajd rateable estate in New Hampshire are made under the requisition 
of the state, once in four years, for the purpose of equalising the proportion of taxes among the 
diflerent towns. Tlie returns made to tiie legislature in N^ember, 1840, exhibit the following 
aggregates * 

• • ^ • • 

* Travelling in the J^si Ce?ituty, — The Boston Evening Post of April 6, 1761, contains the 
following paragraph, giving notice of tfte great improvements which had been made, by a spirit of 
enterprise which always distinguished oyr ancestors, in the mode of travelling between Portsmouth 
and Boston ; — ^ • 

We learn^rom Portsmouth, New Ilamp^iir^that for the encouragement of trade from that 
place to this town, a jarge stage^haise, with ^wo goftd horses, well equipped, will be ready by 
Monday week next, to set out froiT| thence to this place, to perform once a week ; to lodge at 
Ipswich the first night; from thence through Salem aiidTdedford to Charleflown ferry ; to tarry 
at Charlestown till Thursday morning, so as to return to Portsmouth the next day, and set out 
again the Monday following — that it will be contrived to carry four persons, the iiricc to be 
Ids. 6d. ^lerling.*^ f • 

It thus appears, that a week was or4:upic9 by tliis,/&.v/ ivhirtc, drawn by “two good horses,” 
in going to Boston and returning. A man . is now, 1844, able to visit the city from Portsinoiitb 
before breakfast, transact his business, and return to dinner ! 
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Tlie number of rateable polls, or persons liable to be taxed, 


and entitled to vote 57,145 

Kstimated valbc of real estate, taxable 54,685,026 do'rtars,* 

Number of horses, four years old, 39,442 J, 646,909 

/wo „ 3,591 100,122 

,. oxen, 44,492 1,^1,602 

„ COW9, V 87,913 848.951 

„ other neat stock, 69,220 1,003,815 

„ sheep, 517,536 1,049,326 

Value of stock in trade 2,975,799^ 

„ bank stock and money 7,285,248 > dollars, 

„ other^lpcks 164,865^ 

N umber of carriages 21 8,289 


' “ The growth of the manufacturing villages may be seen by the' following data. In 1*820, llie 

population of Dover was 2871 ; it is now 6458. Dunstable (now Nashua) then Numbered a 
population of 1142, now 6054. Some^swortli, in 1820, had 841 inhabitants, where there r 'o 
now 3283 ; Newmarket, 1083, where tiicre are now 2746 ; and in Manchester (Ainuskcag,) 
where", in 1830, there w'cre only 887 inhabitants, there are now 3235. In the same jiroporium 
that the growth of manufactures has been JostcrccU has the value of alt the su^Toundinff rountri/ been tu- 
creased. The farmer has found a better market for his surjdus jtroducUons and belter prices, llts 
lands have trebled in -Mi/uct and he has become independent and weatlhi/ from these causes. Ih) linds 
a ready demand for any thing he may have to sell, in his om ii nei’glibourhood, often at own 
doors. The enlightened legislators of New Hampshire have foreseen the advantages of protecting 
the interests of the manufacturer, as ideritilied with that of the ‘agriculturist ; and will, no donht^ 
continue to extend all proper encoiiragcniont to that branch of industry, as the best means of 
ensuring the permanent wealth and prosperity of the state. 

** In estimating the natural resource.^ of l^ew Huiupshire, its deposits of iron and copper, and' 
immense quantities of granite suited to the purpo.ses of building, claim copsideration. A gcologi-^ 
cal survey, under the authority of the .state, is now in progr(*ss, conducted by one of the most 
skilful geologists of New England. His examinations have already brought to light the existence 
of several extensive beds of iron, and a valuable one of limestone, not hitherto known, wliich will 

f )rovc sources of groat profit to the state. Iron exists in many parts of the state. Tlic or(‘ which 
las hitherto been chiefly worked is at Franconia and Lisl)on, in the northerly part of the state, 
and is considered one of the richest in the United States, yielding from 00 to 75 per cent. Ores 
of copper arc found also at Franconia, Warren, <>Eaton. and other jilaces, wliich want only a 
judicious investment of capital and labour to develope their trcasiir(*s. The zinc ore mines tif 
Warren, in this state, arc de.scribed as abundant and rich. A very rich mine of tin ore has been 
• discovered by the state geologist, in the town of Jackson, near the foot of the White Mountains, 
which promises to yield from 30 to GO per cent in pure worked ore. This is the first workable 
tin mine that ,luis been discovered in the Uiiitcb States. In the town of Eaton, there are also 
extensive deposits of ores of zinc and lead, mixed in some of the strata with veins of silver, which 
are worth being wrought. ^ 

“ There is no stale which posses<;cs greater nuantities of granite suited to the purposes of archi- 
tecture, than New Hampshire.f At various points on the very margirks, or near the banks of the 


* Under the direct tax enppraisab; made by authority of the United States in 1798, 1813, and 
1815, the valiintion of real estate in New *llarnpshire w^as iv: fullows: — 

‘ Value of lands, houacs, &c., in 1798 — 23,175,046-93 dollars ; in 1813 — 36,957,825 dollars 
in 1 SIC, 38.74S, 074 dollars. ‘ . * 

The total number of dwelling-houses in New Hampshire in 1798, was 11,142. 

-J- The largest stones found in the ruins of Balhec measured seventy-tw'o feet long by eight 
feet square. A visit to the Quincy Granite Quarries wp^ild enlighten some iq>on this subject. 
) have a few days ago returned from a ramble in that part of^the pmntry. 1 called upon Mr. 
Willard, architect, of Boston, and en^incer®of /hese extensive quarries, whiclf belong to the 
Exchange Company of New York ; he kYiidlv slTow^etl me thp works — li^rw the materials for the 
erection of the exchange are obtained : at tfie time I was on tlie spot, Mr. Willard was getting 
out two blocks of gftinite, each mensiifing eighty-two feet long by eight feet square ; the same 
inigftt have been obtained sixteen fec't square if it bad been necessary. Tlicse immense blocks, 
with the apparatus used, they appear to handle with as much ease as a stick of cord wood. The 
cohiiTiiis for the new cuslu n-liousc at Boston are much larger than those above meiitioFod. Mr. 
Willard iiointed out a .spot wlicre a stone of 600 Ions might he got without any difficulty. Tlic 
men wetv also employed in gelling out an entrance for a burial-ground in Trcmont-Strcct, in the 
Egyptian style, of mubsive blocks, with some neat carving . — rMic Lcdf^er. 
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Mcrrimac and Connecticut, are found immense and apparently cxhausilcss ranges of tliis stone. 

It is of the best texture and colour, and some of the quarries are quite free from those oxydes or 
other rntneral properties, whicii, on exposure to the atmosphere, mar the beauty of mudi of the 
• New England granite. There is a single ledge of gmnite, remarkable for its extent and the 
quality of the atone, situated in Concord, the capital of the state, and within 2uo rods of the 
IVlgrriroac, wliich is navigable hence to Boston by way of the Middlesex canal.* This ledge pre- 
sent^^uaface of (hassive primitive granite, of more than 4000||»quare y)ds. The rift of tlie stone 
is very perfect, smooth, and regular, apd ^lits arc easily made to the depth of twelve todtwfuity 
feet, and of almost any required leiigth. The face of this great ledge, which parts to the south- 
east, rises an angle of about forty-live degrees from a plane of the horizon, to the height of 
about 350 feet — ^and the entire mass, from all that appears, and its quality has been tested at all 
points, is of the very best description of huildiiig-stoiie. This is mentioned merely as a sample 
of the building material which abounds in New llainpsiiire. 

“ Finances .^ — This state has no public debt, and, as a government, has no fixed revenues. It 
has no ifleome derived from any railroad or canal, or any corporation whatever, excepting a tax * 
ofonc-half tier cent per annum on the capital stock of banks, wliich is appropriated for the sup- 
port of free schools. The state has no revenue from ]a%ds, or auctions, or duties of any descrip- 
tion, if we may except a small fee on civil commissions, all of which goes into the treasury^ after 
deducting the salary (500 dollars) of the secretary of state. Tli<‘ government is supported by a 
direct tax levied upon yie people, generally of about 60,000 dollars a ygar, which covers all the 
expenses of the government, civil, jiidiciul, and niiscelhineous. There arc few states in the union 
where the laws are more promfitly and fairly administered, or where there^ls, on the part of the 
governnsent, a more zealouf care for the interests, and profound regard for the will of tlie people, 
than in New Hampshire.** * 


^ COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

llie early trade jof New Hampshire, as well as of the other New England 
states, consisted chiefly in catching, curing, and exporting fish, chiefly to Spain ; 
the exporting of furs, i)urchased at the trucking houses posted on the banks of 
the Mcrrimac and other rivers, and lastly in exporting timber, especially masts, 
after the year 1660. For a century after that period, New Hampshire supplied 
most of the white pine masts for the navy. Live oak and other kinds of oak, 
white and red oak staves, hoops, shingles, and clapboards, manufactured by the^ 
farmers during winter, were exchanged fyr manufactured goods. For a long time, 
the taxes were paid for in wood and provisions, the prices being fixed by official 
authority^ The prices, in 1680, were white pine merchantable boards, the 1000 
feet. White oak pint staves, 3/. the thBusand; red oak hogshead staves, 25s. 
the thousand ; Indian ^orn, 35. per bushel ; wheat, 5s. ; malt, 4s. ; silver being 
then valued at 6s. 8d. per ounce. ^ • 

The quality of the New Hampshire timber is extollcrK Mr. J. B. Moqp, 
in a re?ent article, which we have already quoted, on the commerce and resifurces 

of New Hampshire, states : — • 

• • 

“ The timber used in the coiittniction of the Constitution frigate, the famous ‘ Old Ironsides,* 
was taken from <hc woods ol* All enstuwn, on Border of the Mcraimac, fifty miles from the 
shipyard. So of the lndependcnce,^74 ; tlic Coi%rcss, iftid several oilier vessels of war. Ships of 
war were also built at Portsmouth, in early times, viz. ; the Faulkland, of 54 guns, in 1690 ; the 
Bedford galley, 32 guns, in 1696; th*e America, of 40 f^iiis, in 1749 ; tlieB^aleigh, 32 guns, in 
1776 ; the Ranger, 18 guns, in 1777; and asldp of 74 guns, called the America, was laurichdtl at 
Po^mouth, November 5, 1782, and presented to the King of France, by the congiess of llie 
United S^tes. ^ • 

“ Ship-building iios always been a considei'able branch of business at Portsmoutii. Prior to 
the rcvohition, European traders came thither to build ships, which they could do much cheaper 
than at home, by reason of the large profit on die goods which they brought out with them. I’lie 
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merchants of Portsmouth also built numerous ships, of 200 and 300 tons, for tlie West India 
trade. Most of these were freighted with lumber, fish, live-stock, &c., and having proceeded to the 
islands, the cargoes were exchanged for sugars, which were taken to England in tile sanVe ships, 
and there sold for merchandise for the colonies. Other vessels, laden with spars timber, pro- 
ceeded directly for the Uritisli ports, and were sold, with tlieir cargoes, for tlie^same purpose. 
The coasting trfiJe to the soJthern ports was an exchange of West India productions ibr com, 
rice, flour, and naval stores, portif ns of whicli were re-exported to Newfoundland andfc^ova 
Scotia.. 

“ The foreign trade, properly so considered, of New Hampshire, before the revolution, was 
very inconsiderable. Two or three vessels in a year would go to ilie free ports of th€| Frcncli and 
Dutch VVest Indies, with cargoes of lumber, fish-oil, and provisions, and bring home molasses to 
be distilled in the only distillery in New Hampshire. One vessel a year, perhaps, would go to 
the Azores, or the Canaries, with pipe staves, fish, and provisions, and return with a calTgo of wine, 
the balance of which was paid in casli or bills ; and sometimes a sliip^ which had been to England, 
would get a freight to Lisbon, or Cadiz, and return laden with salt and fruit. The* foreign 
entrances and clearances at the port of Portsmoirth, for the nine years preceding 1 778, were as 
follows ; — , 


YEARS. 

Entries. 

Clearttiices. 

Y EARS. 

Entries. 

CloarxuceB. 

ITM 

112 

iTiO 

1700 

128 

191 

I7G5 ....ty. 

ll.i 

1!»U 

1770 

114 

142 

I7art 

ii:t 

l.‘M 

1771 

104 

1 H!i 

I7C7 

1 1'i 

170 

177*2 

lOfT 

IJG 

1708 

124 

1H3 

• 1 



** During the period of the war, not only this branch of trade, but the domestic and lumber 
trade, were suspended \ and the people were thrown back upon the resources of agriculture. 
And it is worth mentioning, as a (act illustrating the fertility of die soil and the industry of the* 
people, that they not only produced sufficient to sustain themselves in a period of war, under all 
the burdens it imposed, but exported large quantities of corn ; while, befofe tlie rtwolutioii, consi- ' 
dcrable quantities were imported for necessary consumption. 


Corn Imported into Portemouth. 
yearn, Biiflbeli*. 


1703 

1709 

1770 

1772 


0,498 

4,097 

10,387 

4,(J90- 


Corn Exported from PortBxnonfli. 
Years. Busliels. 

1770 2310 

1777 1915 

1778 3300 

1779 3097 

J7S0 0711 

1T81 3387 


** There arc records existing which go to show that in addition to the exports abovomontioned, 
nearly half as much more w:is smuggled from NeV Hampshire during the revolution, chiefly into 
Nova Scotia — die country which, according to Lord Sheffield’s calculation, was to supply the West 
Indies with provisions ! . if 

“ As early as 1008, the government of Massachusetts (which then iricliiaed New Hampshire,) 
passed an order, reserving for public use all w^iiitc pine trees im^asuritig twenty-four inches in 
diameter at three feet from the ground. In the reign of William 111., a surveyor of the woods 
was appointed by the crown ; and an order was stait to the Earl of Eellemont to cause acts to be 
passed for the preservation of wliitc<pine trees in New llampsliirc, Mtissachusetts, and New York. 
Under Queen Anne, the jieople were forbidden to cut any such trees without leave of the sur- 
veyor, who was ordered to mark all such as were fit for the use of the navy, and keep a rcyrister of. 
them. A perpetual struggle was kept up between die people and die'snrveyors; fines were ex- 
acted ; mast trees were purposely destroyed ; and the subject was perpetually dwelt upon by the 
royal governors in their despatclies liomc. 

“ In the province of New Hampshire, were great huiybers of pitch pine trees, unfit for masts, 
but capable of yielding tar and turpentine. A company of incl*chaqts of Portsmouth, in 1718, 
undertook to monopolise the manufacture, arid tk«y employed a great many laboVirers ; but after 
many tlioiisand trees Imd been prepareef lor iisef sucli was tl’c hatred of monopoly among tbe 
backwoodsmen, that a greater portion of the trees were secretly destroyed by unknown hands. A 
law was then passodNnakiiig tar at 20s. jSei barrel, receivable in payment of public taxes, which 
encouraged the inunufuctiire for a time. Hut anotU^r law being soon afterwards passed laying a 
penalty on the injuring of trees for dniwing turpentine, ordy provoked a wanton spirit of resist- 
ance; the trees were dea?£ii»yed ; and the manufacture, which for a time was a source nof consi- 
derable profit to the colony, was soon afterwards discontinued altogether. 

“ in tlie answers to the queries of tlie Lords of Trade and Plantations, prepared in 1780, the 
following account of the trade, &c., of New Hampshire is given. 
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, . **Jnsr4» The tfado of the province is lumber and fish. Tlie number of shipping belongiog 
to the province are five, consisting of about 500 tons ; and there are about 300 or 400 tons of 
other shipping that trade here (annually) not belonging to the province. The seafaring men are 
, about forty. JL'he trade is imicii the same as it has been for some years past. 

** 5. The province makes use of all sorts of British manufactures, amounting to about 50004 
afjprlingi annuAlly* in value, whicli are had principally from Boston • 

fho tra<iN of this province to other plantations, is to the Carrihhcc i^ands, whither wc 
senenumber and fish, and receive for it rum, sugar, molasse^ and cOtlon ; and as to the trade 
lirom hence to Europe, it is to Spain of Portugal, from whence our vessels bring home salf. 

"•The natural produce of the country is timber (of various kinds, viz., principolly onk, i>ine, 
hemlock, adh, beech, and birch) and fish, and they are the only commodities of the place. Tlic tim- 
ber is generally manufactured into beams, planks, knees, boards, clapboards, shingles, and staves, and 
sometimes nnto house frames ; and the vahie of those commodities annually exported from hence 
to Europe and the West India islands, is about 10004 sterling. Besides what is above-mentioned, 
the coasting sloops from Boston, carry from hence thither, in fish and timber, about 50004 per « 
annum, « 

•‘ At this period (1730) the population of the province of New Hampshire was about 10,000 ; 
and a large portion of their trade then passed through Massachusetts, as has been the cose down 
to the present day. • 

" It will be seen from the preceding remarks, that comparatively little is known of the statistics 
of the New England colonies prior to the revolution. No gt'iionil account was kept of the ar- 
ticles of produce, or of the state of agriculture, manufactures, and co|pmerce. People were 
thinly scattered over a wirle spac(M)f country, and mainly oeeupied in suhfltiitjg the forests and 
procuring the means of subsistenri® The ciistoiQ-liouse records were lately if ever published, and 
many of them were lost. The rfftnrris published in London, in some rispeets imperfect, present 
the only view of the exports and imjiorts of New England which can be found prior to 1 750. 
I'hese returns do not designate the commerce of the separate colonies, all the New England set- 
^ tlemcnts being include<l in one general return. *Tlie proportion, however, which New Hampshire 
^ bore, prior to the revolution, in the commesce of the country, was greater than it has been at 
any subsequent period, excepting, perhaps, the periods of the non-intcrcourse, embargo, and 
war.” 


Value of Exports and Imports of the New England Colonics at different periods. 


YEAKS. 

Kxportii. 

luiQpi'tii. 

• YEARS. 

Exportfl. 

Ixuportd. 

IfiST 

imw 

iGV» 

1700 

1710 

1720 

1730 j 

1740.. 1 

jff 

2(i,*2H2 
31,2.14 
20,000 
41,480 
.31,112 
49,200 
54.701 
72,389 ! 

08,108 

93,.S17 

127,279 

91.911] 

100,338 

128,759 

208,190 

l7i,»Hl 

iT.'iO ! 

1700 

1771.. 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

177C 

48,435 

.37,802 

1. *10, 381 
, ] 20,205 

124,024 
112,248 

1 10,5kK 
70? 

.343,059 

599,017 

1,420,110 

824,830 

027,fl55 

502,470 

71,025 

55,050 


After the close of tht revolutionary war, the commerce of New Hampshire gradually increased 
until the period when the smts of noii-intcrcoui-se, embargo, and other steps preceding the war of 
1812, toot place. During the war a large number of vessels were laid up, some were lost, others 
sold or broken up, and their registers surrendered Pn tlfft conclusion of peace the tonnage of 
the port again went up to its former ifinount ; the fishing business was re«;umed, and the carrying 
*and coasting trade increased. For a few years past the navigaiion of Portsmouth iias increfted, 
and t|:ie trad^e coastwise and to Europe has nearly doubled. * 

The American tonnage ernployei^in the fisheries is almost exclusively owned in New England, 
and principally in Massachusetts ; tho^ pro^iortion held by that state, in a series of twenty years, 
having been rather more than f^ir to one, as compared to the whole population ; but the propor- 
tion of tonnagp employed ki these pursuits, held ||y the citizens of Portsmouth, the only port in 
New Hampshire, when compared with that dlLBostoy, the principifl mart of Massachusetts, is 
vAy nearly e^ual ; that for Portsittouth being mdout four 12-95 tons to each inhabitant, and that 
of Boston being only about four 58»95. ^ 

For some years considerable attention has been given to the mackerel nsibery, and also the 
wlude fishery, by a company formed for tlidt purpose. The quantity of dried and smoked fish 
produced in 1639, was 28,257 quintals : and o£ whale and other fish oils, 45,234 gallons. 

Ship*building, though less extensively pursued than in some formA^ars, is carried on to some 
exteiM at Portsmouth. Tlie following table exhibits the number, class, and tonnage, of , those built 
within the last few yeats. 
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YEARS. 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total Number. 

Total Toniiage. 

1820 

.. 3 

11 


14 

1,600 94 

IS30 

2 

3 


5 

1,117 56 « 

183B 

8 

3 

3 

9 

2,023 17 

1834 

r» 

1 

8 

0 

2.806 75 , 

1830.- 

‘,5 

2 

.... 

7 

1 2,730 58 

1837. 

3 


i 

4 

1,805 65 

1838 


1 

3 

9 

9.286 16 

1830 

♦ S ' 

.... 

2 

7 

2JS0 51 


The value of the ships and vessels built in 1639, is estimated at 78,000 dollars. 


FoiiEiGN Commerce of New Hampshire, from 1791 to 1838. 


^Y£ ARS. 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Duties OT Fo- 
reign Mcr- 
cbanilise 
Imported. 

Drawbacks pd. 
on Foreign 
Merchandise 
Exported. 

Registered 
^ Tuunage. 

Domestic. 

Poreign. 

TOTAL. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dnllsrs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 


1791 



142,850 

.... 

65,770 

344 

10,400 00 

1702 

.... 


181,413 


45,409 

.383 

11,073 00 

1793 



198,204 

.. . . 

.5 1,7 .59 

•1 183 

]2,.521 2.5 

1794 

.... 

*” .... 

15.*I,H60 

. 

51,803 

4,482 

12,952 25 

1795 



229,427 


.59,782 

8,097 

13,4{» 40 

1706 



378.101 

.. 

06,007 

33,877 

1.5,679 46 

17»7 



275,840 

.. .. 

41,912 ' 

8,827 

1.5.a'*0 .50 

I7D8 


.... 

30 1,4.33 


104,000 

9,618 

16.589 48 

1709 



361,789 

#. .. 

119,-5.37 

11,170 

19.87.5 14 

IBOO 



431,8.36 

.... 

163,198 

7,041 

14,120 18 

1801 



5.5-5,0.55 


165,614 

16,84.5 

18,.i79 IS 

1802 

•r.. 


56.5,304 


154,088 

26,462 

18,709 59 

1803 

443,.'»27 

51.00.3 

404,620 

.... 

16.5,332 

2.5,517 

18,718 69 

180-1 

453,394 

262,697 

716,091 

.. .. 

210,411 

86,071 

18,107 28 

1805 

389,.''i95 

218,81.3 

608.408 


170,76.5 

4.3,553 

19,710 36 

1BU6 

411,379 

.383,884 

79.5,263 


222..599 

< 86,345 

20,000 29 

1H07 

SOS.OJ'O 

314,072 

680,022 


177, .5.51 

60,968 

22,367 64 

ISOM 

122,294 

2,765 

125,0.50 


61,232 

23,290 

20,101 51 

180f» 

201,063 

8.5,.332 

2H0..50.5 


5.5,893 

7,800 

23,010 47 

1810 

225,62.3 

9,027 

234,6.50 


61,464 

2,484 

24,634 00 

1811 

.315,054 

53,H(»9 

368,863 


77,304 

8, .397 

2.5,969 B5 

1812 

192,372 

9.129 

203,401 


1.3 1,690 

1,827 

19,693 69 

1813 

29,t»9« 


20,096 


43,383 

1,148 

17,6.30 .33 

18H 

.37,1 18 

269 

37,.3i7 


1.50, .51 4 

2.58 

16,735 35 

1815 

101,203 

8,679 

109,782 


85,641 

2.469 

25,539 48 

1816 

1 10.480 

20,807 

1 10,293 

.... 

7rt,rt70 

7,740 

24,589 40 

1817 

170, .599 

26,82.6 

197,424 


84,.5fi0 

7,660 

17,279 79 

1818 

114,233 

10.41. 6 

130,648 


10.3.031 

7,168 

16,781 (i5 

1819 

1 .52.847 

.'i,«72 

157,019 


92,190 

3,751 

18,651 80 

]t20 

23.3,082 

17,718 1 

240,800 


108,299 

3,994 

17,284 81 

1821 

180,129 

80.636 

260.76.5 

350,021 

84,480 

10.146 

17,467 40 

1822 

188,882 

10,817 

199,699 

.'130.0.52 

J 49.303 

4,713 

17,110 80 

1823 

182,045 

.54,760 

237.70.5 

.571.770 

133,.571 

11,0.5.5 

16.790 93 

1824 

178,508 

6,87.5 

18.5,38,3 

24.5, .513 

104,135 

7,942 

17,880 .53 

1825 

1H1,H40 

16,840 

198,680 

331,214 

138,914 

r 8,371 

, 18.184 44 

1826 

1 .50.682 

ir^;i93 

107.075 

.348.609 

140,774 

14,48.5 

20,103 03 

1827 

155,580 

2J,hlH 

177,398 

302,211 

1 17,0.39 . 

13,000 


1898 

115,047 

8, 186 

124,433 

209.849 

134,48.3 ^ 

10,87.3 

19,722 02 

1829 

98,204 

7,170 

105,740 

179,889 

113,091 

13,916 

13,4.51 29 

1830 

03,409 

2,685 

06,184 

1.30,^28 


0,002 

9,763 03 

1831 

109,4^6 

1.766 

111,222 

146,205 

61,107 

899 

8,790 86 

1832 

, 11.5,582 


4, 1 I5,.582 

115,171 

48,369 

.5,230 

10,43.5 83 

18.1.3 

14.5,3.35 

9,903 

155..58 

167,7.*.4 , 

62,455 

1,824 

12,444 84 

1834 

79,656 

1.2 M 

80,870 

118,695 

37,861 

634 

14,737 70 

1835 

7.5,076 

6,605 

81,681 

71, .514 

37,845 

998 

23 

18.36 

15,015 

50.5 

15, .520 

64,351 

18,02.5 

, 145 

12,520 56 

1837 

20,000 

8,6-11 

31,641 

81^831 

..*• 


10.064 00 

1838 

56,10.3 

18,567 

74,670 

169,08.5 

.... 

.... 

16,850 11 

1830 

74,914 

7,030 

81,944 

51,407 * 




1840 

20,761 

218 

20,079 

1M,<M7 w 




1841 

10.2<{1 

87 

10,348 

73,701 ^ 




1842 

28,419 

128 

28,347 

60.481 

.... • 


U,918 01 

1843 j 

44,0.59 

« 115 

44.774 '-j ^ 8,289 





I' 


^ PRINCIPAL. TOWNS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

C6ncojid lies on both sides of the Merrimac ri^er, in 43 deg. 12 min. 29 sec. north lati* 
tude, 71 deg. 29 min. west longitude, 65 miles nortb>north>west of Boston, Massachusetts, 146 
soutli-west of Augusta, Maieie, 97 south-east of Montpellier, Vermont, 153 north-east orAlbany, 
New York, 481 from Washington. There are two bridges across the Merrimac. The village, con- 
taining sod houses, is on the west side of the river, and extends nearly two miles between the 
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bridm. There are also two other small villages in the township. Through Concord rivSr, 
which is made navipble for boats, by dams, locks, and canals, and the Middlesex canal, and a 
railroad»recently3Saished, a communication is formed with Boston, where its trade centres. There 
• are five cliurclies, and a court-house, gaol, &c. The state house is built of hewn granite. It is 126 
feet by 49, with a projection in the centre of four foot on each front ; it cost 80,000 dollars. The 
st^te prison is a solid structure of granite, 70 feet 1^ 36, surroiindfid by a liighttone wall. Tiic 
falls jg^tha Mcrriiffac, and the locks at this place, aaortl great Abater power. 'I'here were in 1840 
thirty-six stores, capital 149,900 dolla^,* hardware and cutlery prodflced, value 40,810 dollars ; 
one fulling mill, one woollen factory, capital 12.000 dollars ; three tanneries, capital 5000 dollars ; 
two pDtterie|, four grist mills, thirteen saw mills, one paper factory, ten printing office.**, five binderies, 
six weekly newspapers, one periodical, capital 48,950 dollars. Capital in manufactures, 197,000 
dollars. One academy, 180 students, twenty-eight schools, 1180 scholars. Population, 4897, 

Dover is situated on the west side of the Piscataqua river, in 43 deg. 13 niiu. north latitude, 70 
deg. 54 min. west longitude, 12 miU»s north-west-by-north of Portsmouth, 39 cast of Concord, 50 
south-w^st of Portland, 60 north of Boston, 495 from Washington. Population, 1820, 2871 ; 1830, • 
5449 ; 1840; 6458. It is watered by the Cocheco and Black rivers, tributaries of the Piscato^ 
qua. It is the oldest town in the state, the first settlgment having been made in 1623, on a 
beaiitifnl peninsula, between the Black and Piscatarpia rivers, for the piirjioses of fishing. Tlie 
pretty village of Dover is built around tlie lower falls of Cocheco, where the water descend^ sud- 
denly 32 jr feet, affurding^himdant water power, and the river never risf^s so as to endanger the 
mills on it. llicse falls are at the head of tidewater, twelve miles from the ocean, admitting 
ordinary river craft up to the mills, and larger ve^els within a q\iart(T of a iliile. This town has a 
court hyuse, gaol, abank,setcra1 churches, and several matuifucturcs, and owns shipping and small 
craft. It is one of the most floiirfihing places in the state. There were, in 1H40, sixty stores, 
capital 248,581 dollars ; one fullitig mill, one woollen factory, capital 20,000 dollars; four cotton 
factories, 28,666 spindles, one dyeing and printing establislnnent, with a capital of 1,0^6,000 
^ollars ; three furnaces, two tanneries, one distillery, capital 10,888 dollars; four gristmills, 
three saw mills, three printing offices, throe weekly newspapers, and one periodical. Total ca- 
^pital in manufactures, ]^1 66,644 dollars. T1 tree academics, ninety-eight students, twenty-seven 
schools, 1 1 93 scholars . — Official Rcturm, V. S. Oaz. 

Hanover is situated on the Connecticut river, over which is a bridge, connecting it with Nor- 
wich, Vermont. The surface i.s plca.saritly diversified, and the soil is fertile. Moose mountain, an 
elevated ridge, crosses tlie east part ofthe town from north to south. Tlie village is pleasantly situ- 
ated on a plain, half a mile east of the river, and has a considerable niiinher of neat buildings, 
mostly ranged round a s(piare of about twelve acres. It contains a Congregational cliureh, several 
stores, and the buildings of Dartmouth Collegt, an old and highly respectable institution. It was 
founded in 1770, and contains, including the Medical Institution, a president, fifteen professors or 
other instructors, lias had 2052 alumni, has 340 students, and Kl.'JOO volumes in its libraries. The 
commencement is on the last Ihursday in .July. The Medical Institution was instituted in 1797, • 
when there were but three others existing in t|^e United States, has six professors, seventy-two 
students, and has had 577 graduates. The nnnnal course of lectures commences on the fii*st or 
second Ihursday in August. There are three buildings of the institution : the centre or principal 
one of woo(4, 150 feefiphy 50, for under-graduates ; a medical building, 75 feet by 31, north of it, 
and a chapel, &c., a corre^onding building, soiit^. There are in the town ten stores, capital 
30,200 dollars ; one tannei^*, one fvdling mill, two grist mills, eight saw mills, two printing offices, 
one weekly newspaper, one periodieal. Capital in manufactures, 28,850 dollai's. One college, 
404 students, sixteen schools, 512 scholars. Population. 261.3.— Returns, U. S. Gaz. 

** situated on the east side of the Cgnuc^cficiit river. Incorporated in 1764. 
Watered by Hazen’s and Oliveriari brodks, which flow into the Connecticut river. The principal 
yilluge, q|lled Haverhill Cq^’ner, is pleasantly situated on the south side of Oliverian brool^ ntStir 
Its entrance into the Connecticut river. It contains a court house, gaol, hanking house, an aca- 
demy, a Congregational church, a prindng office, and about sixty dwellings, many of tliem hand- 
some. Tl^re were, in 1840, in the town ^ix stores, capital 2300 dollars; two tanneries, one 
printing office, one weekly paper, four grist mills, nine saw mills. Capital in maiinfactures, 40,075 
dollars. Nine schools. 532 scholars. Population, 2784. --Official Ret urns, V. S. Gaz. 

Manchester. — Merrimac river runs on its border, and affords ?in extensive water power. 
Mambcsic pond, a large ibody of wat»r, lies on it^ast border. The canal around Ainoskeag falls, 
in the Merrimac, is in this town. The soil is light and sapdy, but fertile on tlie river. Incorpo- 
rated in 1751. A flourishing manufacturing village is rising up at the falls. There were, in 1840, 
in tlm town, thirty-one stores, capital 66,945 dMlars ; three lumber yards, capital 18,000 dollars ; 
one fulling mill, one woollen factoiy, one brewery, two printing offices, three weekly newspapers, 
four grist nnills, five saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 569,512 dollar. Eight schools, 950 
M Population, 3235.— Returns, U. A Gaz. 

Memoitii. — W innipiseogee lake bounds it on the east, and in the north part is a large pond con- 
nected with It, two miles long and one wide, ^cat bay projects into its south part. Over the 
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outlet of Winiiipiseogee lake is a bridge. Here is a neat village, which contains a court house, 
acadenjy, a Congregational church, a bank, several mills and manufactories, and about fifty dwell- 
ing. The township had, vji 1840, twenty stores, capital 49,200 dollars; three tanneriiw, one 

f rist mill, dux'C saw mills, twenty sciiools, 787 scholars. Population, 3351. — Official MetUrm, 

h S. CrflZ» 

Nashua sii.iated on the ^est side of the Merrimac river. It is level on the east and uneveu 
on the west. The soil is ferlile. .WcTtcred by the Nashua river. The villag^ is sitiiated^jin the 
north ^ide of the Nashua fiver, nejir its entrance into tlie^ Merrimac, and contains eight churches, 
fifty stores, and several dwellings. The river fails sixty-five feet in two miles, and produces an 
extensive water power, and here are large cotton factoVies. There were, in 1840, jn the town, 
fifty stores, capital 129,700 dollars; five cotton factories, 84,348 spindles, one tannery, one 
pottery, two printing offices, two weekly newspapers, three saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 
1,294,600 dollars. One academy, 214 students, thirty-six schools, 1476 scholars. Population, 
6054.— Official Retnmty U, S. Gaz, 

PoATSMOUTH is situated in 43 de^. 5 min. north latitude, and 70 deg. 45 min. west longitude, 
from Greenwich, and 6 deg. 23 mm. east longitude from Washington. It is 14 miles east- 
north-east from Exeter, 24 north from Newburyport, 45 east-south-east from Concord, 64 south- 
soiith-wcst from l*ortland, 51 north from ISostoii, and 493 from Wasliington. The population 
in 18 to was 0934; in 1820, 7327; in 1830, 8082; in 1810, 7887. It is ihe largest town and 
the only sea-port in tlie^state, situated on a peninsula on the south side, of the PiscaUiqua river, 
three miles from the ocean. The situation is pleasant and liealthy, the land rising gradually from 
the harbour. It is wjII built, and many of the houses are large and handsome. The public 
buildings and institutions arc, chiefly, eiglit chiirehos,*a court house, if gaol, an academy, an athe- 
nmuiii, with a library, collections in natural history, &c., *an almshouse, and a state lunatic 
asylum. It has an excellent hat hour, with forty feet of water' in the channel at low tide, and 
protected by its islands and headlands from all winds. The Piscataqua, opposite the town, is 
from one-half to three-fourtlis of a mile wide ; and the tide, which rises ten feet, flows with^ 
BO rapid a current as to keep tlie harbour free from ice. The main channel is on the east side of 
Great island, or NowTastle, and is defended liy Port Constitution, oi? Great island, and Fort, 
M^Clary, in Kittery, opposite. Tliere are also Fort Sullivan and Fort \N ashington on two other 
islands, which are not garrisoned in time of peace. There is aUo an entrance on the south side 
of Great island, calUid Little Harbour, but the water is shallow. Uhere is a ligl.thouse on 
Great island. This island contains 468 acres, and constitutes tlic township of Newca.>tle, and it is 
connected to Poitsmoutii hy a bridge, erected in 1821. Portsmouth is also connected to Kittery 
by two bridges, one of wliicli is I7.M), and the other 480 feet in length. — U. S. Gaz, 

There is a national dockyard on Navy Island, an.l scviTal mercantile shipping }ar(Is. Ports- 
mouth carries on tlic fislicri(\s and fonngn as well as coasting trade. The registered tonnage of 
the port in 1843, amounteil to UhDls tuns ; and the licensed, or fisliing and coasting, 8790 tons ; 
k. total, 22,079 tons, being a doorcase since 1840, of 6297 tons. Notwithstanding the known wealth 
of the town, the papulation lias, it will be obsenjed, diminished. This is accounted for, from en- 
terprise removing from it to a more extended field for employment, Jn 1840, there were in 
Portsmouth eigineen foreign commercial, and six commeicial liousos; capital employed, 1,251,600 
dollars ; 137 retail stores, capital, 278,600 dollars ; capital employed in all xiianufactutos, 187,000 
dollars; six lumber yards, four furnaces, one w.'.ollen factory, one fulling, two flour, two grist 
mills, one rope walk, tliree printing offices, throe book binderies, two'weekly newspapers, three 
academics, 188 students, sixteen schools, 2222 scholars. — Official lletimts. 

Guffstown is situated sixteen miles south ofConcortCon the* Piscataqua. In 1840, popu- 
lation 2376, with eight stores, twcHfulliqg mills, one woollen, and three cotton factories, three 
tanneries, three griat mills, and nine saw mills; capital em{>loyed in mniiufactures, 119,615 dollars. 
•Official Returns, , f. . ' 

libHKENTON, on tile Goiitoocook, had, in 1840, 2455 inhabitants, eight st4rcs, one fulling mill, 
one tannery, four grist, and elc*vcn saw' mills; capital employed in manufactures, 21,300 dculars. 

Kkamk, situated (HI a plain on tlie east side ami near Ash uctol river, contained, in 1840, a 
court house, church, twenty-five stores, one furnace,* one frilling mill, one woollen factory, 
two glass factories, two tanneries, one bindery, work, two printing offices, two weekly papers, and 
three pcrioffical works, tlfiee grist, one oil, and-fieven sawmills ; capital employed in manufac- 
tures, 98.2^ dollars ; two academies, 261 students, tliirieen schools, COoAScholars. 

SoMEAswoBTii towiisliip contniits (Jjfeat Falls Village, ta within a mile of which vessels of 250 
tons ascend from the sea. Jn 1840 it contained four churches, with 2500 inhabitants. The 
w'lioW township contained thirty stores, two grist mills, twelve fulling mills, one woollen factory, 
four cotton factories, with 40,121 spindles ; capital employed in manufactures, 996,250 dol- 
lars. o ^ *• 

PETF.aBoBouGH. — Tlie surface of this township is uneven ; soil fertile, and excellent near the 
strearas. Drained by Contoocook river and its branches, which afford good water power. Char- 
tered in 1738. It has six stores, capital 21,800 dollars ; two fulling mills, two woollen factories, 
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ive cotton factoriec^ 6044 sptndleSf one furnace, two tanneries, one paper factory, six grist mills, 
seven aaw niitis* Capital employed in manufactures, d09,2t25 dollars. One academy, ninety stu- 
dents, tliirteen schools, 671 scnolars. Population, 2166 . — Official Reltams. 

ExSTsa.— >The soil of this township is moderately gooJi and well cultivated. The village is 
situated on Exeter river, a branch of the Piscataqua, at the head of tide water. The falls here 
a^rd great wdter power. It contains a court house, gaol, bank, diree churclie%->two Congrega- 
tion^aod one Bilt>tist — and a well endowed academy, llio. river is navigable to this place for 
vesB^ of 500 tons burden. The township, in 1840, coniainednliirty stores, capital 67,240 dollars ; 
four tanneries, one powder mill, three* potteries, one paper factory, four piinting offices, two 
binderies, t[)ree weekly newspapers, four academies, 275 students, twelve schools, 610 scholars. 
Population, 2925. — Official Returns. 

RocHESTfia — Salmon Falls river, which bounds this township on the north-east, and Cocheco 
river, which drains it, afford water power. The surface is uneven, and much of the soil is fertile. 
Incorporated in 1722. Tlicre is a considerable village at tlie falls on Cochcco river. It had, 
in 1840; eleven stores, capital 23,600 dollars ; four fulling mills, three woollen factories, two tan- • 
neries, two^rist mills, four saw mills, two oil mills. Capital employed in manufactures, 76,450 
dollars. Seventeen schools, 788 scholars. Population,^2431 . — Official Returns. 

III. VERMONT. 

• • # 

Vermont is bounded on the north by Lower Canada ; on the cast by New Hampshire ; on 
the south by Massachusetts; and on the west by New York ; from whicli it is chiefly separated 
by Late Champlain. It lies bet#'een 42 deg. 44 min., and 45 deg. north latitude, and between 
71 deg. 38 min., and 73 deg. 2() yiin. west longitude. It is 157 miles long from north to south, 
and 90 miles broad on the northern boundary, and 40 on the southern, and contains 10,212 square 
miles, 0,53.), 680 acres. The population in 1700, was 85,539; in 1800, 154,405; in 1810, 

•217,896 ; in 1820, 235,764 , in 1830, 280,679; in 1840, 291,948. Of these, 146,378 arc white 
males ; 144,840 are wliite females ; 364 coloured males ; 366 coloured females. Employed in 

* j^griculture, 73,150; ifl commerce, 1303; in manufactures and trades, 13,174; navigating the 
ocean, rivers, &c., 187 ; learned profes.sions, &e., 1563 — Official Returns ^ V, S. Ga%, 

The state is divided into fourteen counties, which, with their population in 1840, and their 
capitals, were as follows: — Addison,. 23.583, C. Middlehiiry ; Hennington, 16,872, C. Eennington 
and Manchester; Cahdoiiia, 21,891, C. Danville; Chittenden, 22,977, C. llurlington ; Essex, 
4220, C. Guildhall; Franklin, 24,531, C. St. Alban’.s ; Grand Isle, 3883, C. North Hero; 
Lamoille, 10,475, C. H^depaik ; Orange, 27,873, C. Chelsea; Orleans, 13,634,0. Irasburg; 
Rutland, 30,699, C, Jutland; Wa'-'liingtoii,^3,.506, C. Montpellier; Windham, 27,442. C. New- 
fane ; Windsor, 40,35(i, C. iiidsoi* and U oodstoek. — Official Returns. 

Vermont is a hilly or nionntainous country. To the distance of from five to ten miles cast of 
Lake Champlain the country is modenitely uneven, and generally very fertile. The soil is gene- 
rally deep, rich, moist, of a dark eolour, loani 3 vand seldom ])archcd with drought. 

On the border of the streams it is alluvial and most productive, although some of the uplands 
are almos^of equal jprtility, Wheat is extensively cultivated, particularly on the west side of the 
mountains. Barley, rye, oats, peas, fiax, and potatoes, flourish in all parts of the state. Indian 
corn thrives, and apples ire .abundantly prodiicdd ; much of the niountain territory afford excel- 
lent grazing, and great numhers of cattle are annually driven from the state for sale. 

A chain of mountains, called the Green mountains, from which the state takes its naino, runs 
almost the whole length of the .state, being in the south part from ten to fifteen miles wide, with 
some intervening vallevs. Near the ^centre of the state tne range divides into tw'o parts ; the 

• western continues iiortli, and, though broken, has the highest summits ; v hile the eastern p^ses 
in a n(jlth-east dirq^tioinln an unbroken chain. It is a curious fact that this immense^ harrier 
lias a passage through it, without even any high hills. The southern branch of Onion river, which 
flows into Lake Champlain, has its%ource very near to if not in the same swamp with the iiead 
of White river, which flows into tlve Connecticut. The road passes along these streams from 
Burlington through MontpellitW to Hartford, Vermont, without any considerable elevation.s or 
depressions, arid is called tun valley road, pres^itiifg much grand and j^eniitiful scenery. It passes 
near the base of Camefs Rump, e of the ln|licst peaks of the Green mountain^. Before the 
mountain divides, Killuigton Peak, 3675 foot above the level of the sea, is the highest summit, 
but there are two higher summit^ after it divides, winch are in the westwn range. These are 
Camel's Rump* on the south side of Onion river, which is 4188 feet high, and Mansfield moun- 
tain, the highest of sdl, on the north side of Onion river, which is 4279 feet high. The land in 
the par^ of the stale east of the mountain ridge, is more hilly tljai^tbat on the western side. 
The natural growth of the soil, on the east tTftlie mountains, is birch, Deech, maple, ash, elm, and 
butternut ; and on the west the growth of liard wood is intermixed with pine and other ever- 
greens*— If. S. Gaz. 
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t' In 1840, there were in this state, 612,40*2 horses and mules ; 384,841 neat cattle; 1, 681,610 
sheep; 203,800 swine ; poult ly to the value of 131,578 dollars. There were produced 495,800 
bushels of wheat ; 54,781 bijshels of barley ; 2,222,584 bushels of oats ; 230,993 bushels>of rye ; 
228,416 bushels of buckwheat; 8,869,751 bushels of potatoes; 1,119,678 bushels of Indian corn : . 
836,739 tons of hay ; 29 tons ^of hemp and flax ; 4286 pounds of silk cocoons; 3,699,235 pounds 
6f wool i 4,647,904 pounds of s*i{;ar ; 48, 1 37 pounds of hops ; 4660 of wax. Tlie (Products of jji© 
dairy amounted in value to 2,008,7^7 dollars ; of the orchard, to 213,944 dolldl's ; of Unn|j||Qr, to 
349,939 dollars ; 718 tons<of pot ahd pearl ashes were made. — Official Hetums. 

'i he exports consist of pot and pearl ashes, beef, pork, butter, cheese, flax, live cattle, grain, dec. 
The export trade east of the highlands, is chiefly to Boston and Hartford ; and of thejpountry west 
the produce is exported south to New York, and north to Montreal : to the latter it has a ready 
access tlirough Lake Champlain, and to the former by the Champlain canal to the Hudson river. 

The climate is healthy, though the winters are severely cold. The snow generally lies on the 
ground from December to March, and is often from two to six feet deep on the mountains, 
f The temperature in winter is several degrees colder on the eastern than on the western side of the 
islands. Lake Champlain is generally frozen over until about the 1st of February. ‘ 

The principal rivers flow into Lake Champlain. They are the Otter Creek, 85 miles long, 
and navigable for sloops six miles to Vergennes. Onion river is 80 miles long, and runs into the 
lake ibur miles north of Burlington. Lamoille is 70 miles long, and Missisqiie about the same 
length. Small boats ascend these streams to their lower cascades, of ^hich there are several, 
which furnish ftiindant water power for mills. The principal rivers on tiie cast side of the high- 
lands, which flow intopthe Connecticut, are Deerfield, Wliitc, Black, and Pasiimsic streams. 

The area of Lake Champlain, about two-thirds of which is w'ithia Vermont, is cstimjited at 
about GOO square miles. Lake Memphremagog, which lies \)artly in Vermont and partly in 
Canada, is forty miles long, and seven or eight broad. Lake Bombazine and Salisbury Pond are 
considerable bodies of water. The islands of Lakt^ Champlain are numerous, and some of them 
are large, fertile, and inhabited. The harbours on Lake Champlain, are St. Alban's, Burlington,^ 
and Vergennes — U. S, Gaz, 

Burlington is the largest and most commercial town in the state. The otlier principal towns , 
are Middlcbury, St. Albaifs, liutland, and Bennington, on the west, Montpellier in the centre, 
and Windsor, Woodstock, Danville, and Newbury, on thf east side of the highlands. 

Tkade and Manufactures. — There were in Vermont, in 1840, 747 retail stores, groceries, 
&c., which employed a capital of 2,964,060 dollars. There was employed in the luml>er trade, a 
capital of 45,506 dollars. The homemade or domestic manufactures ainoiiuted in value to 
674,548 dollars. There were 95 woollen manufactories, and 239 fulling mills, which employed 
1450 persons, and produced fabrics to the value of t,. *13 1,953 dollars, with a capital employed of 
1,406,950 dollars ; seven cotton manufactories with 7251 spindles, which manufactured fabrics to 
the value of 113,000 dollars, and a capital employed of 110,100 dollars; 26 furnaees which pro- 
.duccd6743 tons of cast iron, and 14 forges wdiich produced 655 tons !>f bar iron, employing 788 
persons, and a capital of 664,150 dollars; hats and caps were muniifaetured to tlie value of 
62,432 dollars, and straw bonnets to the value' of 2819 dollars, employing 126 persons, and a 
capital of 32,875 dollars ; 17 paper muiinfactories produced paper to the value of 179,720 dollars; 
all other maniifactories of paper yield the value of 35,000 dollars ; all the pu|)cr mills employ 19.5 
persons, and a eapital of 216,500 dollars; two glass houses employed 70 persons, producing 
articles to the value of 55,000 dollars, with a capital of 35,000 dollars eight })otteries produced 
articles to the value of 23,000 dollars, with a capital of 10,330 dollars; 261 tanneries employed 
509 persons, with a capital of 403,093 dollars ; 399 other leather ‘man ufactories manufactured 
articles to the value of 36 1,468 dollanr, with a aipita) of 168,090 dollars ; granite and marble were 
manufactured to the value of 62,5 1.5 dollars ; bricks and lime were made to the value of 402,218 
dollars ; two di.stillerics and one brewery employed live persons, and a capital of 8850 dollars ; 87 
persons* produced machinery to the value of 101,354 dollars; 33 peroiis produced hardware and 
cutlery to the value of 16,650 dollars ; 437 persons produced carriages and waggons to the value 
of 102,097 dollars, with a capital of 101,570 dollars; 190 j^ersons manufactured furniture to the 
value of 83,275 dollars, with a capital of 49,850 dollars ; 7?. stone or brick houses, and 468 wooden 
houses, were built by 912 persons, at the cost of 344,896 dollars*; 42^persoiis manufactured 1158 
small arms ; the value of vessels built were to* th^iumount of 72,000 dollars ; 29 printing oflices, 
14 binding ill>rks, two daily newspapers, i2o wecfcfy newspajicifi, tw'o semi-^'eekly newspapers, and 
three periodicals, employed 156 persons, and a capital of lp4,200 dollars. The total value of 
capital employed in Manufacture in the state w'as 4,326,440 dollars. — Offiuml Returns for 1840. 

Education. — The university of Vermont, in Bmlington, was founded in 1791 ; Middlebuiy 
college, in 1800 ; and Norwich univer&ity in 1834. In these institutions, there were in 1840, 
233 students. There wete/n the state 46 academies, with 4113 students ; and 2402 primary and 
common schools, with 82,817 scholars ; and 2270 persons over twenty years of age who could 
neither read nor write . — Official Relurns, 

Religion.— The principal religious denominations are the Congregationalists, the Baptists, 
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aud the Methodists. In 1896, the CongremtiofialtBis had 186 places of worship, 114 miliisters 
20,575 communicants ; the Baptists, 125 fuaces of worship, 78 ministers, and 10,525 communi- 
cants ; the Methodists had 75 itinerant preachers • the Episcopalians, one bishop and eighteen 
•ministers. Besides which are Universalists, and a few Unitarians and Homan Catholics. 

There is a Penitentiary at Windsor. 

^Vermont hdii; no state debt. • • 

B^ks 4 — ’In Sf^Cember, 1839, there were 19 banks, witl| an ag^egnte capital of 1,825,580 
dollars, and a circulation of 1,966,812 dollars . — Official Returns, • 

Navioation. — The vessels belonging to Vermont, arc those which ply on Lake Champlain, 
and acc licensed or enrolled at the port of Burlington. The tonnage, in 1843, amounted to 
2762 tons. There is an active trade carried forward, chiefly by American citizens, on Lake Cham- 
plain — and the steam-boats are splendid vessels ; a great portion of the produce of the western 
parts of Vermont is carriiMl down tlie lake, and the River Cliambly, to the St. Lawrence, for the 
Canadian market. 


CoMMEUCF. of Vermont, from ITIU to 1843, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

^ EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Duties on 
formgn nier- 
cltaudiHt* ini- 
poifhd. 

' Registered 
tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

• 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 


1791 







1792 

.... 

• .... 

.... 

.... 

1,039 


J793 

.... 

.. . ■ 



586 


1794... 

.... 

.... 

* .... 

.... 

K959 


- 1795 

.... 


.... 

.... 

1,226 


^ 1790 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

2,081 


1797 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,2.51 


• ITtW 

• • • • 


.... 

.... 

2,438 


1799 


.... 

20,480 

.... 

4,432 


IKOO 

.... 

.... 

57,011 


3,044 

187 

1801 

.... 

.... 

57,207 

.... 

2,151 

179 

18U2 

.... 

.... 

31,479 

.... 

1.403 


1SU3 

H9.,5l0 

27,940 

1 17,450 


2,892 


1K04 

l,'l.5.9:»0 

.5f»,79:» 

191,72.5 

.... 

2,752 

223 

1805 

101,997 

67,405 

169,402 

.... 

2,415 

301 

1800 

91,732 

102,(N13 

193,775 


2,599 

301 

1N07 

M8.4(:0 

rAHIG 

204,285 

.... 

2,198 

301 

IHOH 

S.’t.lOS 

25.669 

• 10H,772 


1 082 

301 

1809 

125,881 

49^901 

i75>82 

a • • • 

12,939 

476 

1810 

406,138 

26.493 

432,631 

.... 

11.244 

494 

1811 

isi® ^ 

538,300 

131,403 

32,798 

7,244 

.571,104 

.... 

7,064 

1 14 3fi.*S 

.5.51 

551 

IHJ3 




» • * • 

‘‘liioa 


1814 

.... 


• .... 

.... 

106,315 


181.5 

161,002 

. . . > 

161.002 

.... 

! 233, .365 


1810 

892,094 

* • V • 

892,594 

.... 

la,.*!?! 


1817 

_ 913,201 

.... 

913,201 

. , , . 

20,867 


1818 .• 

• 240,009 

.... 

240,060 

.... 

11,030 


1819 

58.5,590 

.... 

.'ta5,.VJ6 

.... 

13,7.54 


1820 

39S|8C9 

.... 

395,869 

, • •* 

16,188 


1821 

’ 2C3,.330 

.... 

263,330 

15,087 

8,757 


1822 

249,216 

8,478 

2.57.694 

60,897 

8,960 


1823.... 

230,14# 

. « t • 

236,140 

62,242 

10,776 


1824 

208,2.58 

.... 

208,2.58 

U>1,H.'>4 

7,745 

1274 

1825 

.396,160 

.... 

390,166 • 

709,021 

6,713 


1826 

884,202 


884,202 

228.650 

.3,141 


, 1827 

1,259,411 

.... 1 

1,259,141 

1 14,078 

:i. t79 

• 

1828...# 

239M10 

.... 

239,610 

177,539 

1 9,029 




...» 

808,070 

20;>,.392 

V ,S49 

1832 


6.58,2.56 


6r>8,2.»>6 

140,059 

7,654 



925.127 

V.’i 

925,127 

160,206 1 

10,81.5 

877 

1832 

349,820 


349,820 

314,672 

7,495 

969 

1833 

377,399 

....• 

.377,399 

523,'260 

8,215 


1834 

334.372 

• .... 

334, .37 2 

322,800 

4,042 


1635. ........... a... 

328,11^ 

.... 

.328;i51 

217,853 

. 10,19.5 


1R36 

1 88,105 


04A8,I65 ^ 

450,846 

15,694 


1837 

136.693 


ill8,693 * 

342,440 

% 

1638 

132,650 


132,650 

258,417 



1839 

193,886 

.2.. 

193,886 

• 41.3, .513 



1840 

305,150 

. , . . 

• • • . 

401.617 



1841 

264,005 

13.982 

• 277,987 

346.739 


* 

1842 

560,293 

7,216 

5.37,509 

209.868 



•1848 

141,834 

28,137 

169,971 

38,000 



1844 








* P6r the final nine monthaonly. The financial ami commerciol year for lS-43-4 to commence aftcrwanlii on the 
Bt of July each year, instead of on the 1st of October ; in pursuance of an Act of ('ongrertB passed the 2Gfh of August 
1S42. 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN VERMONT.* 

Montpellier, the capitakof Washington county, and of the state of t^ermont, is sitiialed (El an 
alluvial plain, at the junction of the north and south branches of the Winooski riveripsurrounded by . 
elevated hills, in 44 deg. 16 min. north latitude, and 71 deg. 33 min. west longitude. Pcmulation, 
ill 1880, 1792 ;C1840, 3726. *Thc surface is uneven. The principal village is situated in the 
south-west part of the township, ai^ about ten miles north-east of the centre o#the state. Jit W 
came the capital of the stath in IBOb. The Winooski, or Onion river and its branches affbru good 
water power. Tlie township was chartered in 1780, and 'first settled in 1786, on the present site 
of the village. The road through the Green mountains, which passes through this ^lace, 
is not obstructed by high hills, and Montpellier is a great thoroughfare. Tlie vill^e contains a • 
court house, gaol, an ac^emy, four churches — two Congregational, one Methodist, and one Uni- 
yersalist — and 1700 iniiabitants. Among the public buildings is tlie state house, a granite build- 
ing, 150 feet long ; the centre, including the portico, 100 feet deep ; and the wings, seventy-two 
feet deep. The front in the centre has a fine Doric portico of six columns, six feet in di|imeter 
at the base, and thirty-six feet high. The edifice is surmounted by a dome, 100 feet high at the 
top, from the ground. In the interior a^c convenient state offices, and spacious rooms for the 
senate and house of representatives. There are in the township twenty-two stores, capital, 
127,900 dollars ; one furnace, one fulling mill, one tannery, three gristmills, five saw mills, one paper 
mill, six printing offices^ one bindery, two daily and six weekly newspapers, and one periodical. 
Capital in manufactures, 82,775 dollars, one academy, 101 students, twenty i^chools, 975 scholars. 

Burlington is siftiated in 44 deg. 27 min. north latitude, and 73 deg. 10 min. west longitude. 
Population, 1830, .3525 ; 1840, 4271. This charming village is situated on a bay on ^lie east 
side of Lake Champlain. Toward the south part of the village the shore is low, but towards the 
north it rises to a high bluff, on the level top of which barraeks^were situated during the last war, 
and on the slope of which was a battery. From the south part of the village, the ground rises, by 
a gradual slope, for the distance of a mile, to its eastern boundary, which is 250 feet above the 
level of the lake. The streets extend from cast to west to the lake shore, and arc crossed by 
others at right angles, dividing the whole into regular sejuares. Near !;he centre is a handsome, 
public square on which the court house is situated. The place contains many handsome houses, 
generally surrounded by shrubbery, with gardens in the rear; and many large and commodious 
stores and warehouses. It has a fertile and extensive hack country, and is the largest and most 
commercial place in the slate. A steamboat from Whitehall to 8t. Johtrs stops daily at this 
place. There arc three substantial wharfs, and on Juniper island, wdiich contains about eleven 
acres of ground, and four miles from the shore, is a lighthouse. The United States have also 
Greeted a breakwater here, as a protection against' westerly winds. The lake is here ten miles 
across, with several islands in view ; and a more beautiful slieet of water cannot well be con- 
ceived. The view from the cupola of the college, as respects natural scenery, is second to none 
*■ in the United States. In addition to the beautiful village, the meanderings of the Onion river, the 
broad water view of the lake with its islands, it/« vessels, and its steamboats, it has in front, on 
the opposite shore of the lake, in the state of New York, the grand Adirondack mountains, nearly 
or quite as high as the White mountains ; and on the east, in full view, the Green mountains, 
with their two highest peaks, Gamers Rump, and Mansfield mountain. cVliis mountain scenery 
elevates the beautiful into the sublime, and qontributes to form an assemblage of objects which 
never becomes tame by familiarity. ' 

The buildings of the university of Vermont, four in number, are on high ground at the east 
side of the village. This institution was founded in 1791, and received as an endowment from 
the state about 30,000 acres of land, located in the various towns granted by the state of Ver- 
mont. It has a president and five professoi's, or other insftructors, 241 alumni, 110 students, and 
9^t)0 volumes in its libraries. The commencement is on the first Wednesday in AugusjL It ha'i 
a meuical department attached to it, and is flourishing. 

Here is a court house, a gaol, two banking houses, si^^ churches^ for Congregationalism Epis- ^ 
copalians, Unitarians, Methodists, and Roman Catholics, some of which arc elegant buildings, an 
academy, and a female seminary, which arc fine edifices. ^ 

About a mile and a half north-east of /he court house is a njanulacturinp village, on the 
falls of the Onion river, denominated VV'ip^oski^y. Beside rapids, the river here has a perpendi- 
lar fall of about twenty feet, and affords a great water pow^r. This village is situated partly in 
Burlington, and par^My in Colchester, aqd connected by a fine covered bridge across the Onion river. 
Tlie. mills and manufactories of this place are already considerable. 

The township contains some good land, and ‘Sofhe less fertile. The first had a natural growth 
of hard wood, and the latter of pine. The first permanent settlement was made in 1788. It 
has forty-nine stores, (&^ital, 352,830 dollars ; one tannery, one rope factory, one browery, one 

* Condensed from the United Stated Gazetteer and Official JReturnt q^l840. 





pottery, due grist kmll, three saw inUls, three printing offices, two weekly ncwV 
piipeie* Capital iti manufactures, 64,408 dollars ; one academy, 104 students, seventeen schools, 
S95 Rffhtmtt tJ% S* Gttz* 

• BatrmitQTdit is in 42 deg. 42 min. north latitude, and 7 St deg. west longitude. Population, 1700, 

2406; 1630, t 1640, 3420. It was cliartered in 1740 by Benning Wentworth, then the 
tiofttl govmor ofj^ew Hampshire, from whom it was named and settled in 173 1. It is drained 
hy hianches of lioosick river, which afford good water nowgr. Th^soil is fertile, and marble, 
ifOlidK, and yellow ochre are found.* The principal village is on elevated ground, and has a 
court house, a Congrerational church, and an academy. A little to the east is a manufao- 
turii^ fourteen stores, capital 55,670 dollars ; three fulling mills, two cotton 

fiictories, spindles, three furnaces, four tanneries, one pottery, one paper factory, three 
mrist mills, two saw mills, one oil mill, one printing office, one weekly newspaj^r. Capital 
m manufactures, 111,700 dollars. Two academies, 1.50 students, twelve schools, 410 scholars. 
PopulaUon, 3420. — Official f/. 5. Gaz. 

Woodstock. — The surface of this township is picturesquely divcrsificMi, and drained by Otta ” 
Queechee i?ver and its branches, and by Beaver brook, all of which afford water power. It con- 
tains two villages. The north or main village is one o( the largest in the county, built around a 
piiblic green. It contained, in 1840, a court-house, gaol, ffve churchos^one Congregationgl, one 
Episcopal, one Methodist, one Christian, and one Univcrsalist — the Vermont Medical Collie, 
twenty stores, twop^Ung offices, 325 dwellings, and 1400 inhabitants. iThe south village is nve 
miles south of the court house, and contains one church, two stores, and a number of mechanic 
shops. There were, in 1840, in the township twelve stores, capital 58, 5(ib dollars ; one fulling 
mill, two woollen factories, three mtincries, two printing offices, two weekly newspapers, three 
grist mills, 6ve saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 127,505 dollars. One academy, twenty-five 
students, sixteen schools, 1042 scholars. Population, 3315.— Returns, U, 5'. 

WiNDHOE. — The surface of this township tsnnoveii, the soilfortile. Connecticut river bounds it 
^on the east. Drained by Mill river, which affords water power. The village is situated on the west 
side of Connecticut river. Between the village and the river is a rich meadow, one-fourth of a 

• mile wide. It contains three churches, a court house for United States* courts, a seminary for 
yoiinp gentlemen and ladies, a bank, a state prison, nine stores, one grist mill, one saw mill, a 
printing office, issuing a weekly newspaper, and many houses, ornamented with trees and slirub- 
beiy. Mill river has a fall of sixty f]ect in one-third of a mile, and affords good water power. 
Brownsville village, in the west part of the township, contains a Methodist church and two stores ; 
and Sheddsville, in the same part, has a church common to tlic Freewill Baptists and Univer- 
salists. The township contained, in 1840, 2428 sheep. On the south border of the town is As- 
cutney mountain, 3320 feet above tidew^atef. There are in the town nine stores, dspital 40,500 
dollars ; three fulling mills, two woollen factories, one furnace, three tanneries, one printing 
office, two periodicals, two weekly newspapers, ffve grist mills, eight saw mills. Capital in 
manufactures, 35,490 dollars. Eighteen schools. Population, 2744. — Official Returns, U, 5*. Gaz,^ 

St. Albans is bounded on the west by Lal^ Champlain, with a surface modcMately uneven, 
and the soil a fertile loam, well cultivated. The village is situated three miles cast of the lake, 
on elevated ground, and contains a court house and gaol, on a Itandsomc public .square, thirty by 
t wen ty-fiv# rods, thrfc churches — one Congregational, one Episcopal, and one Methodist — a bank, 
an academy, a printing ^ce, publishing a weekly newspaper, and about 100 dwellings. It has 
a good landing-place on at. Albans bay, with a wharf and several storehouses. The business of 
the place, with a fertile back-country, is extensive. There were, in 1840, in the town twenty stores, 
capital, 80,000 dollars ; two tanneries, two printing offices, two binderies, two weekly newspa- 
. ^ pen, four saw mills ; capital in manufactures, 20,500 dollars ; one academy, eighty students, 

* fourteen schools, 315 scholars. Populltion, 2702. 

* Th%other principal t(^wns or townships are : , ^ 

jt*" Danville, with*a population of 2633 inhabitants. 

Middlebury, with a population ip 1840 of 3162 inhabitants, a college, two academies, and 
twelve schools ; sixteen stores, two woollen factories, one cotton factory, two tanneries, one fur- 
nace, two printing offices. Capital in manufactures, 172.700 dollars. 

Newbury, lyith a population, in 1840, of 2578 inhabitants. 

Veroennes CUu, incorporated as such in It- is .situated seii^en miles up Otter creek, or 

rather a branch of Ijakc^Cnamplair^ as vessels or 800 tons can ascend to the city. In 1840 it con- 
tained 1013 inhabitants, thrsfC churahes, thirteen stores^ two fulling mills^, one woollen factor}', 
three tanneries, and iron works. y 

BAtTLEBOROUQH, wUli a population of 24/24 inhabitants, situated on the west br«inch of the 
Coimeckioitt river, and is renowned for its " Typographic Company,” established in 1886, with a 
esapital ef 150«000 dollars, which manufactures paper, and print and )|ludlish works upon a most 
extensive scale. The township had, in 1640,' twenty stores, and a capital of 237,600 dollars in 
its paper and other factories. 

VOI4. in. K 
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./ 8,^cKi^dnAMj» nviih. in n ponMlation of 2390. Capiudi lo woollen Apd oUver n^ufa^ 
iuren, 110,037 dollars. 

lltTTi.AND.--<-The surface oR^this township is uneven ; soil, various, from a strong loimi to ^ 
light sapd* hut generally fertile. Drained 1^ Otter creek and its branches, whidi afibrd. water 
po^er, aiio/bv a branch of Castlcton river. Tiic principal village, on an elevated situatiDn, coin 
l^ns, a copit hoiAc, gaol, a bank, one Congregational and one Episcopal church, tWlve storeev p 
|winti|ig office^ issuing a weekly newspaper, and about 100 dwellings, many oY tliem hanc(|^pnie. 
In tbi rwest part of the tmvnship is another village, con^iining a Congregational church, and 
about thirty dwellings. The Baptists and Methodists also have churches. Chartered in 176U 
Xhpre were, in 1840, in the township eleven stores, capital, 26,700 dollars ; one tonneryi^ ono 
printing ofBce, one bindery, one weekly newspaper ; capital in iiianufactures, 23,450 dollars ^ six- 
teen schools, 063 scholars. Population, 2708.— O^Via/ Returns^ 17. S* Gaz. 


IV. MASSACHUSETTS. ‘ ' 

Massachusetts is bounded on the north by Vermont and New Hampshire; on the east by 
the Atlantic ; on the soiitli by the Atlantic, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ; and on tlie west by 
New York. This state lies between 40 deg. 23 min. and 43 deg. 52 min. north latitude, and 60 
deg. 50 min. and 73 deg. 10 min. west longitude. It is 190 miles long and ninety broad. Its area 
is about 7500 square miles, or 4,800,000 acres. Tlie population in 1700 was 333,727 , in 1800, 
422.845; in 1810, 4:fe,040 ; in 1820, 523,287; in 1830, 610,408; in 1840, 737,699.— fjjiecttf/ 
Returns for 1840. c '' 

The climate of this state is favourable to health, and about oye in seven of the inhabitants live 
to seventy years of age. The extremes of temperature are from 20 degrees below to 100 degrees 
above zero ; but such extremes are rare and of short continuance. 

Massachusetts is divided into fourteen counties, viz., SuATolk, population, 05,773, C. Boston 
Essex, population, 04,437, C. Salem, Crewbury Port, and Ipswich; Middlesex, population, 106, 611, 
C. Cambridge and Concord ; Worcester, population, 05,.313, C. Worcoster, 30,897, C. North- 
ampton j Hampden, 37,366, (L Springfield ; Franklin, 28,812, C. Greenfield ; Berkshire, 41.745, 
C. I.enox; Bristol, 60,164, New Bedford and Taunton; Plymouth, 47,373, C. Plymouth; 
Barnstable, 32,548, C. Barnstable ; Dukes, 3058, C. Edgartown ; Nantucket, 9012, C* Nantucket ; 
Norfolk, 53,140, C. Dedham. — Official Returns for 1840. 

The mountain or liiJly ranges of Vermont and New Hampshire branch into parts of Massa- 
chusetts, crossing the western part of tbc sUite into Connecticut. East of these highlands, the 
lands are hilly and sterile, cxce^it in the southern districts, wdiere the soil is level and sandy. On 
the sea-coast the land is sterile and rocky, particiiinrly in tlie suiuh-c^ast. The lands in the valleys 
the Connecticut and Housatonic rivers are alluvial and fertile. Agriculture has been carefully 
and skilfully attended to in this state. No extensive or alluvial tracts occur in Massachusetts; 
although limited spots occur on the banks of ncost of the streams, and, with the adjoining ele- 
vated woodlands and pastures have, by skilful industry, been brought under profihiblc cultivation, 
and form the best farms in the state. There arc rniineroiis uncultivated swamps. The greater 
part of the soil of Massachusetts is diiivial and ungenerous. By clearing'*away the'*‘stoncs and 
rocks, and by the extensivt* application of ma.uire, many of the origmally sterile districts have 
been converted into productive farms. 

The principal rivers are the Connecticut, whicii winds for about f^ty miles in this state. Deeiv 
field and Westfield rivt7rs enter it from the west, and Miller's and Chickupee rivers fixim the east. 
The Housatonic rises in Berkshire bounty, in the western part of the state, and flows into tlie. 
st^te of Connecticut. The Merrimac has a course of mty miles in the north-east part of the 
state, ^rid falls into tlic ocean at Newburyport. It is navigable for large vessels, fifteen Qnil<» tip 
to Haverhill. ' ' 

Massachusetts bay extends from Cape Ann on the nr**tli, forty miles, to Cape Cod on the 
south, and includes Boston and Cape Cod bays. Buzzard’s bay, on the south shore of th^ State, 
is thirty miles in length. Boston harbour is one of the finest iq,, the world, easy of entmnee, safs 
and capacious, and easily and well defended. (.New Bedford, on Buze&rd's bay, lies a fine harbour. 
The other principal maritfinc towns are Sdem^^?Cewburyport, Gloucester, and Nantucket. The 
other principal towns arc Lowell, Plymouth, Worcester, ^'Springfiekf, Pittsfield, and Noiti^ 
ampton. n 

?rherc are several important islands off the south shore of Massadnisetts. The laigeiM' h 
Nantucket, fifteen miles long and eleven broad. Ft constitutes u county of its own name. Mar- 
tha*s Vineyard, to the west of Nantucket, is twenty miles long, and from two to ten brood. This, 
#ith Elizabeth’s Islands, ^In Buzzard’s bay, and some other small islands, constitufts Dnkc^^ 
county. 

EnacATioN.— Massachusetts has three colleges and two theological semkiaries. flarvard Uni- 
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u Caobi'kige, In the oldM and best endowed institution of die kind in the ITnited States, 
tiavingj|>een founded in 168^ eighteen years after the first tree was felled, and the first log house 
was erected in the wilderness by the Pilgrim Fathers of New Gn^land. Williams College, at 
Wj)liaimtowD*, in the nortlv^ast corner of the state, was founded m 1 793, and is a flourishing 
institution. Amherst College was founded in 1621, and has had^n unexampled growth, ranking 
the first colhtg^ ii) New England. The Tlieological Setniimiy, at Andover, is the best en- 
dowed, aifd.one of the most flourishing institutions of tiie ki|d in tlunt^nited Stat<!s, and is under 
^0 direction of the Congregationalistsr The Baptists, also, have a flourishing tlicologicannstitu- 
tion^t Newton. All these institutions had, in 1640, 769 students. There were in the state, 251 
academics amd grammar schools, with 16,746 students ; 3362 primary and common schools with 
160,257 scholars. There were 4446 persons over twenty years of ago who could neither read nor 
write. These, as is the case in most of the states, are principally niadi* up of foreign immigrants. 

By the last school abstract laid before the legislature, in 1343, the following farts appear 

Number of common schools 3,198 , 

“ ^persons between the age of four and sixteen 1 f35,058 

Whole number of scholars who attend school iu sunimc'r 133,448 

„ „ „ wintort 159,056 

Sum expended for common schools dollars 579,190 ^ 

„ tuition in academics and private schools 309,007 

• * . . 

dollars 888,197 


'Hio^sum of 888,197 dMIars ftjj the education of children and youth, is independent of 
what is required to maintain studerits in the colleges. Massachusetts has also, exclusive of the 
above, a small school fund of 472^676 dollars, but which is increasing, and the interc'st is annually 
distributed among the school districts. Tlicrtf are also supported principally hy tlie state, two 
^rmal schools, designed to qualify teachers fur common schools. One is exclusively for females, 
the other fur both sexes. These schools were established as experiments, no institutions of tlie 
.same kind having hccn^tried in this eouiitry ; and have satisfied all reasonable expectations. 
Teachers educated in these institutions have generally been found more eflieient than siicii as are 
educated elsewhere ; and hopes arc entertained that the good example set by Massachusetts may 
be followed by other states of the union. 

State Institutions.— The Lunatic ImspitaJ at Worcester, was built by the state at an expense 
exceeding 100,000 dollars, and accommodates about 2.50 patients ; but itluis been found insiiflicient 
to accommodate all who apply. 'J he stale has accordingly authorised the erix^tion of an additional 
building, sufficient to ncommodato 150 more ficrsons. This institution is maintained Tit an annual 
oxpensc to the state of frrirn 5000 to 12,000 dollars. The institution for the blind is maintained by 
the state, at an expense of from 8000 to 10,000 dollai's annually, and the .state contributes to the 
education of the deaf and dumb from 3000 to 5000 dollars annually ; lesser grants of 2000 dol- • 
Jars a year to the Eye and Ear infirmary, and fr^i 1000 to 2000 dollars as pensions or gratuities 
to old and wounded soldiers, or their widows. There are many other benevolent institutions. 

Religion. — The principal religious denominations arcj tlio Coimrcgalionalists. the baptists, 
the Methodists, the Efiiscopaliuns, and tlie Universalists. In 1830, the Orthodox Congregation- 
alists had about 350 chiiifhes, 320 ministers, ati^ 50,000 communicants. The Unitarians had 
about 120 ministers ; tlie Bapista liad 129 churches, 160 ministers, and 20,200 comuiuiiicants. 
The Episcopalians bad one bishop and thirty-seven ministers ; the Universalists had 100 congre- 
gations and forty-four ministers. Besides these, there are a few Presbyterians, Christians, Roman 
Catholics, and Friends, and some others. „ ^ 

CoMMEttciAL Establishments.— T here were in 1840, 241 commercial iuul 123 commission 
houses ^gsged in foreign Vade, employing a capital of 13,881,517 dollars : and 3625 retail d^'- 
goods and other storos, with a capital of 12,705,038 dollars! the lumber tiade employca^ 3432 
persons, and a capital of 1,022,360 do^ars ; internul trausportatioii employed 799 persons, and 
with 480 butchers, packei-s, &c., employed a capital of 407,850 dollars ; the fisheries employed 
16«000 persons, and a capital 1 1,7^5,850 dollars. 

By a return igadc to the legislature in 1840, for ,thc purpose of rating the state valuation, it 
appears that 158,000 acres of the territory of ’4^ucliqscits were cohered with water ; 90,000 
aorea- occupied by roads ; *7 30,000 acJcs wore wolldland ; 956,000 unimproved, and 360,000 acres 
unimprovable— while only 260,000 acres were under tillage, and 440,000 o^jres as meadows, or 
Upland meadows; tlie remainder being either improved as pasturage, or fresh swamps or ^t- 
nuunli meadows. It appears by the census r^unis, that the number engaged in agriculture i.s 
87,837 ; being in proportion 1 to 8.39 of the population, which is less tUiui any other state in the 
union.' When we consider that the soil of Massachusetts is comparatitejy sterile, and that only 
11.91 per cent of her population are employed in agriculture, w'hile in the whole population of 
the United States engaged in agriculture amount to 21.74 in the 100 of the whole population, it 
cannot be expected that tlie agriciillural products of this state will, even with its improved cul- 
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tivation* be equal to the average of all the states. The live stock and produeU of agricttUttre 
were^ by the returns of 1840, as follows ^ 


Number of horses 61,500 

Ditto neat cattle^ ... 283,000 

Ditto Sheep 378,000 

Ditto swine f 14d,(K)0 

Ditto bhshels of wlicat 210,000 

DUtOf ditto, Indian corn 2,203,000 

Ditto, ditto, barley 156,000 

Ditto, ditto, rye 563,000 

Ditto, ditto, buckwheat 102,000 

Ditto, ditto, potatoes 4,850,000 

< Ditto tons of hay 683,000 


Number of pounds of wool 

Ditto, ditto, cocoons .t . . 

Ditto, ditto, sugar m 

Ditto, ditto, lK)ps 

Ditto tons of broom^corn 

Value of poultry '. 

Ditto the products of the daiiy , , . . 

Ditto, ditto, orchards 

Ditto, ditto, marketpgardeners .... 
Ditto, ditto, nurseries and florists . . 


842.000 
21 , 8 ^ 

548.000 
* 258/000 

600 

dollars. 

178.000 
2,974>0tK) 

390.000 

384.000 

412.000 


** Massachusetts," observes tlic Ifon. Mr. Hudson, member of congress from the state, has no 
great staple, like the cotton of tlic sonth,*or the wiieat of the middle and western states. What 
she raises, she consumer at iiome ; and she procurer large supplies of some of these articles from her 
sister states, as we shall show iiereafter. But, although Massachusetts is not distinguished for her 
agricultural products, tli8 attention paid to agrictiltiire has increased within*a few years. The agri- 
cultural societies wln(^ have been established in the diflorent counties, and which have enjoyed, to 
a small extent, the patronage of tiic government, have c*xcrtcil a salutary influence. Several papers 
devoted to this subject arc publislied within the coinraonwealili, and are well sustained. Within 
a few years, an agricultural and a geological survey of the state Ime been made by gentlemen well 
qualiiicd'for those purposes, who were appointed by l-he government, to which tliey made their 
reports. These reports, having for their object a development of tiie agricultural resources of the 
state, were published by the order of the legislature, and distributed in all parts of the common- 
wealth ; and have contiibuted, with other causes, to give to the agriculture of the state a more 
scientific character. New systems of liusbandry have been introduced— stamps, formerly useless, 
have been reclaimed — the nature of soils, and tlic kind of manure best adapted to each, arc begin- 
ning to be better understood — an improved race of animals has been introduiTd or reared up, 
and great improvements have been made in most of the implements of husbandry ; from all which, 
we infer that the cultivation of the soil in this ancient eonimonwealth will keep pace with the 
improvements of the ag<».” 

Among other measures pass('d by the legislature of the state, that of granting premiums for 
crowing wheat, appear to us a great fallacy. Wc, on jirineiple, object to bounties of every 
osscription, as no branch of industry lias ever thriven by such artihdal suppoit, against permanent 
, natural obstacles. Suppose we grant bounties, in England, for gi owing pine apples and grapes, 
will these delicious fruits afterwards become acclimated, so as to ripen in the same perfection in 
the open air?— Q^m/ Relunib^ U. S. Gaz., and'^mrious Amctican authoHlm, 


MANUFACTURES OF MASSAC II US Bin'S. 

a » 

The first colonists of New England were compelled by necessity to turn their attention to some 
species of household manufacture, such as shoes and hats. As early as 17«0(), the people of Massachusetts 
having commenced manufacturing in their families coarse woollens for their own wear, and a mixed 
article of flax and wool, called limey^Amtihiey, princi])ally for women’s wear. These articles were ^od 
with maplo, walnut, butternut, auu other kinds of hark, moss, and vogetaldes. Some attempts were 
hkAc to manufacture other necessary articles ; but the condition of ihe^ country, and thcf^clusivc 
polic/ of the mother country, prevented any considerable progress being mode i'l manu&otures tefore 
the revolution. 

The first cotton manufactory in the United States, was' established by a company at Beyerl^, in 
Massachusetts, in 1788. On the following year, tliis comijany was incorporated. A periodical cn the 
day, describing this factory, says, ** that an experiment was made J^ith a complete set of machines for 
carding imd spinning cotton, whidi answen^ tho warmest expectations of the 'proprietors. The 
spinning-jenny spins sixty threads at a time, rod 7 t/th the carding-inachino ibrty pounds of cotton can 
be well c^ed in a day. The warping-machine, and the othdib tools and machinery, are complete, 
peTfonning thoir various operations to preat advantage, and promise much benefit to the pul^o, and 
emolument to the patriotic adventurers.” But this company soon abandoned the business as a oortXH 
rate l^ly, and it was carried on by individuals, who suhs^nently erected a mill for the poipose of 
spinning cotton by water ; but the undertaking was not sucoessful. 

Soon after the establ'sh nent of the factory at Bcyerlcy, a more successful effort was made by Mr. 
Bfimuel Slater, who is called “ the father of American manufactures," at Pawtucket. Cotton doth 
was first made in the country, at this factory, by water-power machinwy. The Newbuiyport wodlro 
xnanufactoiy was incorporated in 1794, and the calico-printing mami&ctory, at same place, in 
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179A 4a soi sppOM to have auooeedad. lo ISOO, the SaJem Iron Factory Company wtis 

charteredt witii power to hold landed and perscmiil estato to the value of 3d0,000 dollara. In ISOS, the 
Danveroand BOverl^ Iron Company waa incorporated, with a like capital of 330,000 dollars. In 1809, the 
Amosboj^ Kail Factory Company was chartered, with a capital of 490,000 dollars. In 1809, two com- 
paaiiBS were formed fbr the mantmuAure of glaaa. Previoirsly to the end of 1815, there were aliout fifty 
compasdea incorporated ; chiefly for the manu&ctnre of (H>tton, or of cotton and wool These cotton 
mfila were chiefly employed in manufacturing cotton-twist, which was afterwards woven by handloom 
weovfira. *The cotton and wool factories did little more than wcif^e sattin^ts, a common cloth made of 
cotton and wool. • 

In 181S, the Waltham Manufiiotuniig Conii»any, witli a capital of 450,000 dollars, began working. 
It wifs the enly establishment of any note at the close of the war, in 1815, and it has continued to 


was not until about 1812, that woollm manufactures were established, to any important extent, 
in Massachusetts. The restrictive measures which preceded the late war with Great Britain, and that 
im. created those woollen factories. They did not grow up naturally ; and when peace came on, most 
of the proprietors were minodl From 1815 to 1828, the woollen manufactures of this state did not« > 
though persevered in, fiourish; nor can they be said to be now, in any important degree, prosperous. 
They were all undertaken with the idea of being protected by a heavy tariff on foreign woollens. 

Massachusetts is pre-eminent among all the states in the manufacture of boots and shoes, soap and 
candles, hardware and cutlery, refined sugar, paper, powder, and fire-arms ; and ranks aftcyr Kew 
York and Pennsylvania in the manufacture of machinery, drugs, punts, and dyes, and household furni- 
ture ; after Kentucky, im cordage ; after New York, in musical instnimcnt<>, hats, caps, and bonnets ; 
after Connecticut, in silk ; and is the third state in the manufacture of glass, leather, flax, and salt. 
In Ciipital employed in manufactures of all kinds, Massachusetts owns nearly ono-sixtli of the whole 
manufacturing capital of thft country. New York being the only state M’ith a larger capital employed. 
Several of the principal nianufaeturiTig establishmentH in Maine and New Hampshire arc owned, to a 
considerable degree, by caxntalists ki Massachusetts. — Official Return^ S^c. 

A Statement of tlic Manufactured ProJucU of Massachusetts in 1837, taken from the 
^ Statistics xmblishod by order of the Lcg^lature. 


APTl G L £S 
MANUPACTUllEB. 


Anchors, cbnin-coblos, Ac.... 

Ames, scytboii, siuuTliii, Hic 

Beer, bellows, blacking, boats, 

wherries, Ac I 

Bonnots (straw, and palm-leal, 

bate 

Books, stationery ,pockot-books,j 

and school apparatus 

Boots and shoes 

Brass and copper 

Biitannia and block tin 

Brushes, brooms, and basketn. 

Buttons of all kinds ^ 

Gaudies (snorin and ^llow)j 

and soap r. t. . . . . ' 

Candlesticks, playing caidi 
chocolate, cbair-atulT, ah 

coffbe-mills 

Cards, (wool) 

Churiages. waggons, sluigbs and 

harnesses, Ac 

Casks and hoops 

Ghatn and cabinet ware. 

• Clothio^ neck<-stockB, and siu- 

pvndeli 

Oowba f. 

Cordage and twine ..... 

Cotton goods (cloths).... 

Cotton batting, thread, viarp, 
wloklng, Ac..... 
Ootlon-printiug .. 

Cutlery Oc 

Drugs, medioiuos, and dye- 

atulTs 

Ffabery, (whale, cod, and mac. 

kerel) 

Pur oaps, and other mauufac- 

tiirea of fur 

Gas 

Glass 

Glue....* 

Gold and silTer leat 

Gunpowder 

Hats 

India rubber. 

Iron castings, bar and rod, Ac. 
Jewellery, silver, add sliver- 
plate. 


Lead manufaccurea.. 


Value. 

il.inds 

em- 

ployed. 

Capital 

m>ested. 

doilirs 


Uollsrs 

114,125 

dO 

KO.'iOO 

a.iVJ'id 

3H7 


152,321 

273 

j>5,300 

1,D02,R03 



1,048,110 

1,023 

900,800 

14,<>12,V20 

39,(Mrt 


l,40<l,334 

207 

035,800 

00,300 

50 

2H0/I12 

350 

1 47.200 

*^40,000 

358 

1,020,7.10 

260 

697,300 

4 

00,014 

R1 

20,840 

,204,420 

130 

148,3 fO 

079,412 

045 

27h,790 

2(nt.8J2 

194 

81,250 

1,202,121 

9^)11 

2,013,316 

8,930 

780,1.69 


444 

4KI,44I 

4J0 

28->,175 

13,050,059 

19<751 

14,309,716 

100,221 

141 

78,000 


1,000 

1,5.01,000 

180,200 

193 

92,033 

371,019 

97 

98,oT^ 

7,602,200 

20,12G 

12,484,078 

73,000 

100 

55,000 

100,000 

40 

376, 0> 0 

831,070 

647 

769,41.0 

34,02 > 

18 

19,700 

4J,U00 

30 

*11,200 

240,357 

77 

160,809 

608,080 

1H,000 

867 


131 

10,00) 

1,058,070 

1.311 

1,616,025 

325,600 

so; 

1GI.750 

201,400 

43 

0,f00i 


ARTICLES 

MANUFACTURED. 


I<eather, inclodiog mororco .. 

I^nk.ng-glasHrs 

Lumber, shin/h s. and staves . 
Machinery of various kiudf ... 
Muskets, rilU's, pistols, saords, 

Ac 

Nails, brails, and tacks . . 

Oil, (rt Ancd whale and other 

oils) 

OrgnuB and piano-fortes . . . 

Paper 

Flotigbs 

Saddles, tranks, and whips 

Salt 

Sbovols, spades, forks, and 

boos 

SUk 

Spccfarles, starch, stone, andj 

earthenware 

Spiiits 

Stone, (granite, marble, slate,! 

oudshoap-^tone) 

iStoies Mild sto\e-pipeB .. 

Sugar <11 lined) 

Snuff and ugars 

liuwaie 

ruols (carpenters*, joiners*, andj 

shoeniukcrs’) 

T>pes and Btcreot>pes . . 

Umbrellas 

Upholstery, im hiding bed- 
.^utudtiig, curtains, haj/, andj 

paper-hangings 

[Vessels built annually 

Varnish and bees* wax 

Windows-sashos, blmda, and 

doors 

Wire 

Wooden waro, including bones, 
rakes, shoe-pegs, yokes, | 

helves, Ac .<4 . ii.i .. 

Mroollon goods 

Bjigraviiigs, cssoncos, hosiery, 
lamp-black, nierhaniral in- 
struments, mustard, razor- 
strops, lathor-boxos, pumps, j 
blocks, Ac. A 


Total. 


....dollars I 


Value. 

Hands 

em- 

ployed. 

Capital 

invested. 

dollars. 


dollars. 

3.264.41b 

1,798 

2.033,423 

105.500 

58 

01,600 

167,778 

121 

27.7.'M» 

1,140,776 

1,236,390 

1,399 

288,800 

2,527,095 

394 

65,94.3 

1,995 

1,974,000 

2,030,321 

146 

1,133^09 

324,200 

1,641,230 

239 

172,000 

1,167,700 

1,173 

54 501 

7.3 


351,575 

768 

109,826 

246,059 

708 

901,753 

264,700 

284 

225,523 

137.000 

6G.150 

12.5 

31.660 

1,238,789 

47 

20,974 

680.782 

1,177 

209,950 

3i 000 

]3 

11 H16 

1 976,4 M 

92 

3tV,653 

1 184,601 

399 

33,300 

394.322 

377 


258,531 

397 

110,807 

157/H)0 

215 

140,000 

104,500 

136 

.60,000 

55,483 

86 

13,160 

1,370,050 

2,834 


62,600 

8 

9,000 

74.166 

93 

S,3'»0 

8 1,770 

53 

• 44.200 

174,692 

313 

26,950 
! 5,770,769 

10,399,807 

7,097 

6J,400 

117 

19,078 

85,712,927 

117,352 

52,098,869 


Tho value of capital though not oniimenttcd, Is^stimstod at alunit 3,Q00,000 lAillars. 
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** According to (^e retams made to congress fbr 1640, the msntifactories and 

tlie value of their fabrics, are given as follows : — • 

# 

Thetsliioof family and home-mado manufactures in 1S40 was 231^942 dollars i them were 207 
Ailting-aiillSt and U4 woollen manu&Mstories, employing 5076 persons, producing goodsHo the amoant 
of 7,082(898 duUora, and employing a capital of 4,179>850 dollars ; 278 cotton immufoctoriesi wiftf 
665(095 spindles, employing ^0,928 pftrsons, producing artidcB to the value of 16,553(423 doharsTand 
employing a capital of 17,414,099 dollars ; forty-eight furnaces produced 9332 tons of cost iron^ siaiy* 
Boveu forges, rolling mills, &c , produced 6004 tons of bar iron, the whole employing 1097 persons, and 
a capital of 1,232,875 dollars ; eighty-two pa|^r manufactories, oinploying 967 persons, prodheod 
articles to the value of 1,659,930 dollars, and otluT paper manufactures to the value tn 56,700 
dollars, and the whole employed a capital of 1,082,800 dollars ; 463 persons produced salt to tho amount 
of 376(596 busliels, with a capital of 502,980 dollars ; hats and cups were manufactured to tlie value 
of 918,438 doUors, and straw bonnets to the value of 821,646 dollars, the whole employing 6656 per- 
sons, and a capital of 602,292 dollars ; 355 tanneries employed 2446 persons, and a caiiital of 1,024,099 
dollars $ paints and drugs were produced to tho value of 405,725 dollars, and turpentine end varnish 
to the value of 25,820 dollars ; 1532 saddleries, and other leather manufactories, produced artidleB to 
the value of 10,553,826 dollars, and eniploycrl a capital of 3,318,544 dollars t four glass houses, eni- 
p]o^g„372 persons, produced articles to the value of 471,000 dollars, with a capital of 277,000 
dduars ; twenty potteries, employing seventy-one persons, produced articles to tltc value of 44,450 
dollars, with a capital of^27,075 dollars ; two sugar rcOncrics produccsl articles to the value of 
1(025,000 doHars ; chocolate was manufactured to the value of 31,500 dollars ; and confectionery to 
the value of 137,300 d:llars ; fourteem powder mills employed sixty-nine iicrsous, and produced 
2,315,215 pounds of gunpowder, with a capital of 255,000 dollars ; 913 i>ergons produced maehiimry to 
the value of 926,975 dollars ; 1109 iicrsons produced liardi^tre and cutlery to tho value of 
1,881,163 dollars ; thirty-seven distilleries ]>rodaecd 5,177,910 gallon?, and seven breweries produced 
429,800 gallons, employing 154 persons, and a capital of 963,100 dollars; 397 iicrsons produc^ed fifty 
cannon and 22,652 smoll-arms; 1402 ix^rsons produced carriages and waggons to the value of 803,999 
dollars, with a capital of 334, (KH) dollars; 274 ix»rsons wrought granite and marble to the value ol* 
217,180 dollars ; and 758 ix^rsoiis manufux'tiired bricks and lime to the value of 310,790 ilollurs ; 
mills of various kinds employed 1808 persons, and manufactured to tlii‘ value of 1,771,185 
doUars, with a capital of 1,440,152 dollars; ships were built to tlic value of 1,349,994 dollars; 
fifty-one roiie w;dks employed 672 jicrsons, x*i*oducing articles to the value of 852,200 dol- 
lars, with a cajiital of 550,100 dollars ; furniture employed 2424 i>crs(»ns, ]»roducing thc» value of 
1,090,008 dollars; 246 persons nianufactuivd musical inslnniionts to the 'value ol 243,760 dollars, 
vrith a capital of 555,100 dollars ; 324 brick and 2219 wixxlen houses emplo 3 e(l 2947 persons, and cost 
2,767,134 dollars. There were 104 printing ollices, st*venty-two binderies, ten daily nca*s}>aiHTS sixly- 
seveti weekly* and fourteen semi-weekly, and fourteen jieriodicalh, tbc whole emiiloying 922 lu^rsons, 
and a capital of 416,200 dollars. The whole amount of ciix>ital employed in manufactures was 
41(774,446 dollars . — Official Hetums to Congtess, 1840. 


COMMERCE OF Mi^SACKUSETTS. 

Mossaclmsctls, in the extent of her forei^ commerce, stands the second stale in the union, and is 
the first in the amount of her registered shipping tonnage, 'i here were importecrinto MasiSacliusctts, 
during the commercial year, 1841, foreign goixls, waives, and merchandise to tlf^ value of 20,318,000 dol- 
lars, being nearly one-sixtli of the wliolc value brought into the country, and about twice as mucli as 
was imported into any other state, with the exception of New York, whose iniixirtations amounted to 
75,7l3,t)00 dollars. The ini]x)rtatioiis into New York arc more than three times as great os into Mas- 
sachusetts ; but it appears, that the importations into New York during that year were about 74 |)cr 
cent on foreign uci'ount, while tlie importations into Boston 'were only nlxmt 1 7 per cent on foreign 
nccopnt — making a difference of 67 per cent in favour of Boston. This fact would bring the 
Amcriooft commerce of New York down to nearly tlic standard of that of Mass.u‘1u}sctts. A consider- 
able share of the comnienH* of New York is on AFassachuM'tts ju'comit ; while very little, if any, of the 
Massachusetts commerce, is on Now York account. A considenahle share of the trade of New York, 
is carried on by Mossatdiusctts ships, navigated by Masbuebusetts seamen : especially in the East 
India trade, as appears by the following statement : — ^ 

The number of vessels width arrived in New Vqrkj^rom Canton and Manilla was, 


In 1839 

.... 21, of whidi 7 belonged to *Ma88auhuscU8, 

1840 

... 29 „ 14 

•’ »» 

l84l 

... l.'i „ 4 „ 

n 

1842 

... 26 „ H 

n 

Total r. ....... 

... 91 36 



In the import trade from Calcutta about twenty sliips arc employed. Tim whole number, of 
arrivals were — 
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Li 184D 18, of vhlidi }8 orrited in MossaotiofiefttB. * 

1841 20 17 „ 

• 1842 26 „ 31 

l>ttring ihc^Bamo ycurt Bcveral cargoes arrived at New Orleans from Calcutta, on Massacliusetts 
account. 

*• ITrom to seventy cargoes enter the United States annually from Kiissiai a large share of 
which aro^on Mas^hchusetts account, fa 18il9, the nutiil)er of A^iorican vessi'ls -whieh iirrlved at 8t. 
l\)tenhurg was flfty*two, of which Uiirty-sevcn were on Miissaniusetts sK^ount. 'flic whole number 
of arrivals in the United States fhmi SUTetershurgh and llign tht> shiuc year was fifty -three, of which 
twen|^-8lx came into Massacliusetts, and twenty-three into Now York. Of tlie twenty-tliroe wliich 
canto into New York, ten were Mnssaebusetts vessels, and a portion of tliesc cargoes were on Mussa- 
dmsetts account. In 1840 there were slxty>four American vessels which arrived at St. Tetersburg, of 
which forty -nine wero on Massachusetts account. In the same year the arrivals in the United States 
from llussia were sixty-flve, of which thirty-tw'o came into Massachusetts, and twelve into New York; 
of which twelve, five were Massachusetts vessels, and a portion of their cargoes was on Massachusetts 
account* The grpit supply of* foreign augurs into St. Uetersburg fur the liussitui empire is eluefly 
fjrom Guba;^ this supply nearly one-lialf is earrie<l in Massachusetts vessels, and a considerabli* por- 
tion on Massachusetts accoiuit. The United States arc supplied witli pepper almost entirely by Massa- 
chusetts sliips ; and a large portion of the cxi>orts from Sumatra to £urox>e is carried in Massacliusctts 
vessels, and on Maasodiusetts ocvnmnt. ’ 

“ The annual document ftnm the secretary of the treasury, detailing the commerce and navigation 
of the country, shows oidy the imports into the diflerent states, without designating on whoso account 
the importation is made; and it will be seen at once tlrnt such tables do not show the exact commerce 
eacli state. One state may^* situated inland, os Indiana, for example, and nonce be represented as 
liavingmo commerce; and imotlier 8;^tc, os Ix)iiisiana, which happens to be the outlet of the great 
Mississippi Valley, may be so situated os to have tlie credit for much that is owned and shipped by 
the iK'opie of otlier states. The fafts we have alnwly ])rc8ented, clearly demonstrate that tl^jeso tables 
do not do full justUH) to the state of Miissachusetts. Her vessels, which enter at New York and clear 
^fn>in the same port, are set down to the credit of Ncav York, though the vessel be owned in Massaclm- 
^aotts, the crews are from Massachusetts, and the cargo is on Massiicliusetts account. It will also bo 
seen, by the facts above pn‘8enlcd, that a hirgt* share of the distant, oml in some rcsiK^cts the most irn- 
IK)Ttant coinnicrtv, is cRmed on by the Massa'*huM*tts mercluuits. A cargo w liich is tlie result of a 
long voyage, is in one rc‘spect, more iiuxiortant to the country tluui any other. A cargo from the 
West Indies, worth 100,000 dollars at the x*ort where it is entered, might require for its purchase 

95.000 dollars of aiK'cic or our domestip pro<luotH; and so the cargo would be a drain uxKin the coun- 

try to that amount. But a cargo from the East Indies, worth 100,0(M) dollars at the port where it is 
entered, may drjiw from the country but 9(^000 dollars. MassacUusetts coinuKTce, as we have seen, is, 
to a great extent, with the most remote nations, and hence more jiroductive of tlie interests of the 
country than any other. • 

‘‘ We have already seen that the importations into IMassachusctts, during the last commercial year 
amounted to 30,;3 18,000 dollars— her exports during the same year wi‘re 11,487,000 dollars, lieing nearly 
oue-leiith of the whole cxi>ort of the country, and more than a as e\iK>rted from any state except N<*ws 
York and liOuisiana: and it is worthy of remark that Ixith c*f these states, from their local situation, 
cxiK>rt a larger amount of the products of other 'States than Massachubetts. Tlu* aniount of tonnage 
owned in Massacliusetts, as compsured with other states, shows at once that she xierforms a large share 
of their carrying. The entire* registered and licensed tonnage of Massachusetts, as compared witli 
several of the great sllites, is as iollows: — 

# tons. .• tons. 

Massachusetts 545,900 Pennsylvania 118,900 

New York 474,700 1 Louisiana 145,700 

** Here it will be seen that Massachusetts owns 71,300 toiis of sliipping more than New York : 

427.000 more than Pennsylvania ; 400,390 more than Louisiana ; and about oiic-fourth of the aggre- 
gate tonnage of the United States. As Louisiana exports about three times as n.uch as Mussachus(^;ts, 
*'aud‘DWXti but alioui one-foisrth as much shipping, it would beeni to follow, with a good degree of cer- 
tainty, that much of the carrying trade of T^ouisiona was performed by Masbaeliosctts ; and every 
person acquainted with the subject, knows that Massachusetts vessels ore largely engaged in the cot- 
ton, dour, iiork, bacon, and lard tnide ot New Orleans. 

" The number of vessels which entered in MassaebuBotts in 1841, was 2119 — ^being twice as many os 
entered ^ any otlier state, except Now York, and more than onc-bixth of the aggregate shixipiug wliich 
entered in the Uliited States. The number of shi^is built in Massaehusetti; in the same year, was 112, 
with an aggregate tonnatge of 28,653, {^ing a lorgei^amount of tonnage than that produced by any otlier 
■tate, and nearly one-fourth of the aggregate of the whole United States, as will be seen by a compa- 
xison of Massa^musetts with some of tl^ principal sliip-buildxng states . — 

ton**. I fioff. 

Hftssachufletts 28,653 Ohio 7,178 

IfaiiiO...... 26,874 Pennsylvania 6.970 

Now Yorf. 17,438 The United States 118,893 

Maryland. 10,787 

" !From a oomparison of the ships built in tho several states, with the sliips owned in the states 

respectively, it will J)c seen that Massachusetts not only owns more shipping than any other state, but 
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to a opauridenble eitcnt, U^e sbip-yacd^ and her labcnirefa the »hbindghta» ef 
eeranl of the oommerclal atatoi. Ih seamen, MassachuEK^tts is still inoro |^t61}%s. By the rctunis of 
registered seamen, made to the secretary of staU* antiuaily, it appears t£at Massachusetts taulAhos 
more than twice as numy as any other state, and more than ono^third of the wb^o fhmuhed 

by the whole oountiy. By the returns for 1841, the only ono on which we eau, ht thisttme^ lay 
hands, lit appears |]^at the registered seamen stand as follows » 


Massachusetts 4031 

Now York A * 1815 

Maine 1026 

Fennsyliania 706 


Maryland 

Louisiana 

All other^tates 1764 


**From tins view of her commerce, it will lie seen that Massachusetts is second oa]^ in Neir York, 
if indeed she does not riyal that great state. The opening of the Postern railroad, wl^ cxmnects Bos* 
ton with Albany and the great west, and the establishing of the line of packets b^een Boston and 
Liverpool, must inevitably increase greatly the oommerciHl importance of MaSlMdiiiSett8.*'>-*iM^ 

^ 0 e(ls and her lieaourccs. By the lion. Charles Hudson, McmtMV of Congress Ihom tho State. , 

fn 1842, the quantity of ice shipped for distant ports, at tho wharfii in Boston and CSharicstowh, 
on board 140 vessels, was upwards of 30,000 tons ; all of which, with the exception of ab-Jut 6000 tons, 
was brought from Fresh Pond, Boxhury. And it is stated, that if greater facilities for transporting it 
W€3i0 opened by a railroad, the quantity would l)c increased. The Lowell railroad has, therefore, obtained 
a grant from the legislature, for an extension of the road to the Pond. 


Commerce of Massachusetts, from 1789 to 1844. 


YEARS. 

k^Cpurts. 

Imports 

Duties on Foreign 

'Drawbacks on Fo- 
reign Merebandisa. 

Rpgislored 

Tonnage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

lOTAL. 

MerchanO^so Im- 
ported. 

* 


dolUrs. 

dollarti. 

dollars. 

dollars 

dollars. 

dollam. 

tons. 

1701 


.... 

2,519.651 

a a a a 

1,02.5.074 

19, 1.30 

94,662 00 
112,644 00( 

not 


.... 

2.888,104 

3,755A4y 

• • •• 

H10,(>»6 

12,010 

\m 

...It 

.... 


IJ26;784 

37,138 

135,599 68 

irm 

■ • • . 

• » s a 

0,292,441 

a a a a 

1,465,480 

327,694 

143,788 01 

im 

■ ( • • 

.... 

7,117,907 


1,908,464 

« 457,125 
81M74 

171,748 12 

1706 

...• 


0,940 345 

...» 

2,351,160 

186,190 59 

1707 

.... 


7,502.047 

.... 

2,109,006 

6.30,722 

187,447 47 

1706 

• • •• 

.... 

8,089,252 

• ••* 

2,133,144 

800,091 

178,798 41 

1790.., .... 

«... 

.... 

11,421,591 

.. .. 

^837,002 

1,019,030 

191,067 31 

isoe 

.... 


11,320,870 

.... 

3,166,182 

1,008,231 

213,197 28 

ISOl 

• ... 

• • a a 

14,870.556 

.... 

4A42,577 

1,347,475 

241,319 05 

laot 

• • « ■ 

a a a « 

13,4<tt,fi.32 


3,428,246 

1,712,580 

209,704 40 

ISOS 

0,309,030 

3,360,640 

8,708,560 

.... 

3,410,617 

757,067 

l,572t074 

222;024 81 

1604 

0.805,123 

10,091 ,2 56 

1(>, 89 1,378 

.... 

6,401,416 

260,038 47 

ISOS 

5,607,031 

13,738.000 

19,435,607 

.... 

5, 0(, 7,330 

2,449,041 

385,689 32 

isoa 

6,631.696 

14,577.547 

21,199,243 

.... 

0,209,725 

2,479,026 

aoa;o7r> h7 

vm 

6,18.5,748 

13,020,377 

20,112,125 


6,371,425 

2,'>K0,623 

810,309 69 

<im 

1,608,633 

8.019,090 

6,128,322 

• ••• 

2,204,717 

893,243 

200^510 01 

1600 

6,093,729 

0,110,564 

12,142,293 


2,037/102 

1,158,106 

824,000 08 

ISIO 

5,7Cl,7ri 

0,043,645 

7,251.277 

13,013,048 

” *• 

3,951,671 

1,1.50,488 

362300 82 

IBll 

5.103.H20 

11,23.5,465 

0,583,3.18 


2,772,074 

916,499 

273345 80 

1812 

3,035,929 

2,648,100 


3,173,030 

451,682 

200,070 20 

1813 

1,513,060 

204,854 

1,807,923 

.... 

2, (V >0,723 

106,2(18 

237,649 33 

1814 

1,078,077 

3,517,403 

55,722 

1,782,620 

1.133,799 

.... 

1,492,580 

*•24,699 . 

271,676 

226,774 05 

ISIS 

5,280,083 

10,136,439 

.... 

6,044,21 1 

209,298 85 

1810 

S,(»H,974 

5,908,410 

5,127,46.5 


6,947.343 

r 1,034,222 

274,049 63 

1817. 

0,010,581 

11,027,997 


4,217,695 

1,127.408 

213/110 86 

1818 

5,698.640 

4,87.1,009 

6,209.510 

1 1 .998,156 

• ••• 

4,016,117 

4,188,087 

*172,880 14 

1810 

6,525,021 

7.147,487 

11,390,913 

.... 

4,741,022 c 

1,192,842 

176,269 93 

1820 

3,S01,435 

11,008,922 
12,48 SOOi 

.... 

4,143,201 

U70,136 

130,251 14 

1821 

3,008,517 

8.816,174 

14,826,732 

4,701,045 

1,282,844 

190,975 45 

1838 

4,079,166 

8,620,369 

12,598,625 

* 18,337,320 

q,200,710 

970,948 

197/112 16 

1828 

l8Si....... 

3,944,98.5 

0,788,254 

13,083,239 

I7,W7.160 

4,627,010 

1,390.936 

165,393 15 

4,038,072 

0,305,306 

10,431,328 

15378,758 

4,814,948 

^ M59,404 


181#.. 

4.962,104 

7,170,883 

11,432,087 

15,845,141 

17,063,482 

6,761,649 

^ 1,224,124 

1820.# 

8^,138 

6,210.724 

10,098,802 

4,648,686 

1,640,136 

188,177 20 

1827 

3,820.319 

0,604,034 

10,424,383 

13,370,564 

AH”9,093 

^377,078 

J,233#308 

325,111 40 

1838 

4,000,025 

8,048,751 

4,920.700 
4,305,186 ! 

9,026,7 8’i 

15,070.444 

952,136 

247,360 93 

1829 

8,254,9.37 

12,520,744 

** 5,130,090 

1,161,860 

237/167 S3 

1880 

8,590,052 

3,013,242 

7,213,194 

10,163,644 

4,465,907 

1,244,919 

215A68 10 

1831 1 

4,027.201 

3,706,502 

7,733,703 

14,269,056 

0,067,447 . 

965/136 

335,326 16 



4,650,035 

7,aar,J33 

11,993.768 

lH.]Sf 8,909 
10,94jlt a 

6,179,495 

1,186.21^ 

354,500 M 

laia 

5,150.584 

4,532,038 

9, 083,1 22 

4.223,852 

1,169/169 

376t7S3 86 

1884 

4,672.746 

5,470,071 

10,14h,H20 

I7.fl72;\29 

3,0]1I»7S 

a 555,794 

dQ7AaO 23 

1985 

5,064.499 

4.4^0,201 

10,013.700 

10,m00;J73 

3,806,639 

587,091 

331,173 47 

1880 

5,113,100 

i 5,207,150 

10.380,341. 

1 25,6Hl,t02 

4, 743/125 

689,975 

310,998 39 

1BS7 

4,781.901 

4,856.280 

9,728,190 

i 69,976,667 

.... 

388,346 47 

1888 

isao 

1840 

1841 

1848».'*««** 

1848 

1844 

mill 

2,946,333 

3,179.030 

3,918,103 

4,r)39,u5l 

8,087,095 

1,074,326 

9,101,802 
9,276,086 
10,186,263 
11,487.343 
9,807, 110 
6,486,307 

13,300,925 

19,385,223 

1 16.613,858 

1 20,818,803 
17,986,4.38 
16,789^03 



896^0 84 


♦ Fur Ibe artt utiis noatlii only. 
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FISHEEIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ttie vrhale fishery coifimenced in Massachusetts as early as 1672. In 1840, it appears that there 
were 588 vetfsels engaged in the whale fishery, of which 425 belonged to Massachusetts. By the last 
iMimifj leturn of the commerce and navigation of the United States, the amount of tonnage employed 
in the cod fishery was 66,551 tons ; of which 29,529 tons, being about the same as the state of 
Mapie, .and abifiit four times *as much as all the rest of rhe unioy, belonged to Massachusetts. 
MMsachusetts Had about 10,000 tons of shipping engaged in the mackerel fishery, while that employed 
in the fisheries by all the other states dr the union amounted to only 1200 tons. The tonnage, in 1840, 
employed m the whale fishery, by all the United States, was 157,405 tons ; and of this Moiftacbusetts 
employed 120,474, or being more than three-fourths of the whole. 

The capital which Massachusetts invested in the fisheries, amounted to 11,725,850 dollars ; 
employing 16,000 sailors and fisliermcn in this hardy enterprise. To show the relative importance of 
tills branch of industry, the produce of the fisheries of Massachusetts, and of some of the xirincipal 
states^ was os follows i via^t ^ 

Quinlalt of Smoked or Dried Fish, 

United States 773.947 NeiV Hampsliire 28,257 

Massachusetts 389,715 lihode Island 4,034 

Maine 279,156 


Barrels of Pickled Fish> 

United Slates a, 472,359 I Maryland 71,293 

Massacliusetts r. 124,755 Maine 54,071 

North Carolina 7.3,350 | 


United States 
Massachusetts 
lihode Island 


Gallons of Spermaceti Oil, 

.... 4,764,708 New York.... 
.... 3,630,972 Connecticut. 
.... 487^68 


400.251 

183,207 


United States . 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut ... 


Gallons of Whale and other Fish Oil, 

V— 7,538,778 New York 

3,364,725 Rhode Island 

1,909,047 


1,269,541 

633,860 


United States 
Massachusetts 
New York «... 


Value of Whalebone, ^c, 
do11a». 

.. 1,1.53,234 Connecticut 
.. 442,974 New Jersey 

.. 344,665 


dollars. 

157,57'2 

74,000 


United States 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 


Hands emploj/ed. 


36,584t) 

16,000 

7,814 


Maine 

Connecticut 


3,610 

2,215 


Umte^ States 

Massachusetts f . 

Connecticut 


Capital invested, 

dollars. 

...16,429,620 Rhode Island 
...11,725,850 New York ... 
1,301,640 


doUara. 

',077,157 

949,250 


^ Of dry fish, Massachusetts cured as ipucfi as all the rest of the United States ; of pickled fish, more 
than one-quarter of the whole anS)unt ; of spermaceti oil, more than three-quarters ; of whale and other 
cUjS, nearly one-half ; of wlialebonc, more thau oxlt-third ; and of cap^sd, nearly two-thirds of llie 
whole capital invested in the fisheries hy the I^ted States. In addition to all the fish consumed in 
the state, a large surplus is exported^ amounting, in 1840, to more than 3,000,000 dollars ; being in 
value greater than tliat of any other “article exported from the United States^except cotton, toliacco, 
and flour. It has been estimated that those employed in the whale fisheries, consume ar^iiaJly. 
54,000 barrels of beef and pork, being equal one-hidf of the average export of these articles for the 
last ten years. They also consume a large quantity of flour, a)rn, butter, cheese, rice, &c. &c. The 
oil and whalebone brought into the country, in 1841, has been estimated L* value at 7,360,000 dollars. 
Whatever may bo the value of all the fisheries of the United States, onc-hall‘of the amount may be 
placed to the account of Massachusetts. 
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A Table, exhibiting the Numhcr of Barrels of Mackerel inspected in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts in each year, from 1831 to 1843, inclusive. ^ 


1840. ] 1M3 • 


PORTS. 

• 

NhJ 

Oue. 

Two. 

No. 

Three. 

TOTAf.. 

N<i. 

One. » 

No. 

Two. 


hH 

Total ofii 

ch ')^r. 

„ m 

barrelg. 

Lnrrelfl. 

burrels. 


barrelM. 

barrels. 

barrels. 

barrels. 


boifels. 

lloAtnn 

2.987 

1.81(1 

3,087 


5,078 

2,149 

2.110 

0.340 

1H)L^3 

84,451 

GlouqeHter 


1,888 

1,104 


10,489 

2,987 

2,852 

18,328 

1842 

7f».543 

Newburyp >Tt 


1,109 

1,707 


2,771 

1,187 

1.403 

5,381 

1H41 

50, .537 

HiTicbmo 

vm 

1,184 

8,744 


2.314 

1,017 

2,597 

0.928 

1840 

50.993 

Cohawtftt 

824 

1.092 

3,103 


2,:t()0 

1,118 

3,030 

6,481 

18.19 


Donufri 

U07 

8or» 

1,497 


040 

171 

982 

2,373 

1838 

108.538 

Tmru 

1,0 IH 

800 

1,074 


l,ri42 

721 

‘*1.112 

3.375 

1837 

338,157 

Bamtttablc.... 

387 

410 

1,137 


(iG5 

248 

510 

J,42i 

isaA 

170.031 

Wellileet 

uh:) 

1,080 

1,880 


3,043 

1.343 

1.220 

5,808 

1835 

194,450 

Scicunte 

28.‘i 

22» 

548 


:ii2 

127 

100 

549 

1834 

252,884 

Chatham ...^ 

118 

27 

7 


288 

90 

82 

449 

1833 

212,946 

PJymuuUif, 

172 

97 

81 


153 

87 

178 

418 

1832 

212,460 

Yarmouth 

493 

411 

444 


1,010 

399 

957 

2,398 

1831 

383,559 

Provinctitowu 

:i84 

703 1 

700 


1,131 

901 

1,085 

3,117 



S^lum 1 

48 

2 





‘ 1 




Uiiulmry 

. . ' 

1 



13 

9 

25 I 

47 



Uevorly < 

2 

3 




2 


11 



Harwich 

3 

22 

*45 




. 




Total 

iM7a I 

11,200 

20,217 

i 60,092 



04,451 




QUxVllRIES AND MINERALS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Massachusetts is not, as far as discovered, rich in minerals. Iron is found in various parts of 
jthe state, and is manufactured to a small extent, omployinp a capital of alJout 1 , 23 * 2,800 dollars, 
and about 1000 hands. The produce is about 9300 tons of cast iron, and 6000 tons of bar iron, 
annually. Granite, of excellent (pmlity for building, abounds in Quincy and its vicinity, and is 
extensively quarried, and shipped to nearly every Atlantic port in a greater or less degree. The 
Astor House in New York, tlie front of the Tremont House in Boston, and Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, arc built of this stone. Granite, suitable for building, is also found in large quantities at 
Gloucester, Fall lliver, Fitchburg, and many other places, in great abundance. Gneixs, nearly 
answering the same purpose, is found in many parts of tlie state. Serjicniine, suitable for orna- 
mental architecture, exists in Middleticld, Westfield, Newbury, and in several other places, but it 
hflui not been wrought to any extent. 

Limextone is found in various places, and is particularly abundant in the county of Berkshire. 
Berkshire is renowned for the tine marble which it produces, denominated primitive marble. Its 
provailin" colour is white, and this is the variety most extensively wrought. Some of the varieties 
admit of a very fine polish. From the pure white the colour changes, by i^jn percept grada- 
tions, to pay and dove colour. More or les.s is ^^uarried in almost every town in Berkshire, ex- 
cept on the eastern side. It is most extensiveiy wrought in West Stohkbridge, lAanesborough, 
Ashfield, Sheffield, New Marlborough, and Adams. The City Hall in New York was built 
chiefly of tins marble. The marble for the Girard College, in Philaddiphia, is also obtained from 
the quarries in Berkshire. 

Soamtone, remarkable for its softness and power to resist ‘heat, is found in abundance in various 
parti of the state, but is not extensively wrought. Argillaceous, or roof slate, is found in d^erent 
sections' of the state, but the quality is not remarkably good, nor is it mu^h used for'* roofe. 
ToUct^s clat/, used for common pottery, tiles, and bricks, abounds ; and porcelain clap has been 
found in several places. Peat is used for fuel in many, tow8s in the eastern portion of the state ; 
and what adds to its importance is, it is generallv situated* where wood is scarce. Anthracite coal 
has been discovered at Worcester and Mansfield ; hut the mih'e at; Worcester has not been 
thoroughly explored, and nt^ Mansfield tlw vei^f is. -opposed to be too thin to justfiy the expense 
of mining. ' 4 


PUBLIC WORKS AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

The common public 1 ^e)ads, some good and many vciy bad, are among the earlier aa well as 
among the more recent public works. Tlie first canal and the first railroad in the United States, 
were cofistructed and opened in Massachusetts. Middlesex canal, from the Merrimac river 
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to Boston harbour, and die Quincy railroad, from the Neponsct river to die Quincy q*liaaries, 
were constructed before any other works of the kind in tlie United States. 'I'lie Western railroad 
extends from Worcester, forty-four miles by railroad fjom Boston, to Groenbush, on the IJudson, 
^posite to.Albaiiy. It crosses the high lands of Worcester county, and the summit between 
i£>ston and Connecticut river, at an elevation of 907 feet above tide water, ami the Green Moun- 
tain range in Washington, the summit between the Connecticut and the Hm^on, at an elevation 
• Ibf 1459 feet abeve tide water. * The greatest inclination is eiglity-three feet per mile. The length 
of^ic railroad within the state is 1 10 miles ; but as the roftl from die line of the state to Albany 
was built by tliis company, and as they have a long lease of it, and tb|f pre-emption of^purehusi-, 
it ^ay be considered as belonging to Mnssacliiisctts. Its length in New York is ^^(irty-eight 
miles : bdlng 156 miles. At Worcester tliis road connects with the Boston and Worcester road, 
which is forty-four miles in Icngtii ; so that ttie Western road opens a direct communication hy 
railroad from Boston to Albany, mnklng a continuous line of 200 miles of road. 

There are several otlier railroads, situated partly in the state and partly in the adjoining 
states^ as the Norwich ar>d Worcester, the Nushnu and Lowell, and the Boston and .iMuiny, 
which ware built mostly by Massachusetts capital, aided hy Massachusetts scrip. But wc shall 
give the length, cost, &c., of that part of the road situated hi Massachusetts, exci*pl in the case of 
the Western, for reasons already stated. The following table will give a general view of the 
difleiv.nt roads ; — • 




Cu.Ht of 

1:1 
■«5 B 


1842 

! 

—a 


1843 

COllt>UKATE NAME. 

Length 

in 

Mileii. 

Hoad and 
Appur- 
tetiauccH. 

• 


Re- 1 EiLpen- , 
ceipta I ditures 
for past 1 fur past 
■Year. Year. 

Nett ; 
Troll ts 
during 
past 
Year. 

tance , 
lun hy 1 
1 Trains. | 

Kxpen- 

diinru 

during 

the 

Year. 

Ri - , Excess 
ciifds ' of He> 
during ceipts &; 
the 1 Expeu- 
Ytar. 1 ditures. 



IM 

dollars. | 
7,5(10,71)2; 

1 dollars 
48,505 
; (1*2,8*27 

dollatiR. 1 
51*2,088! 

dollar-, 

266,610 

dollars, 

246,(101) 

! 39r,29.l| 

dollars. 

573,88.5 

dollars.' dollars. 
303,97*2 269,909 

BoAtaii anti Worci^Atur.. 

44 

ily7h4,H*JS, 

304,*284 

164,510 

J 90.774 
1*2.’),630 

*241,316: 

1 404,141 

206,641 197, 5(K) 
1*25,374 *208,014 

llobUm iniU 

1 41 

i,sh*2,k;iiI 

1 40,100 

236,461' 

1 12,H*2.1 

: 132, ‘2291 

2;i3,3H8 

Boittoii anti Lftwell 

2(> 

l,()7S,2H(i 

; 70,087 

*278,311! 

131,013 

147,2981 143,007 

277,315 

I09,:i67{ 167,048 

Noiwich aixl VV 01 center. 

*20 

04«{,:):i4 

1 a* 2 ,:iio 

46,:ilH 

40,405 

.5,053 ' 48,306] 

54,11*2 

45,821) 8 , *291 
*23.99.5 ! 26,450 

Nunbiin and LuwcU .... 

i» 


: *23.S9’2 

84,330 

.582*70 

2.5. 160 ' *28,300 

.50,445 

KaitU'rii 

iiu 

1,S«'|,000 

47.820 

21.5,3*28 

1KV200 

10*2,128 

117,1*21 

• •27«,.502l 104,610 174,922 

Bimtou himI Maine 

*21 

550,000 

, *20,11*2: .... ' 

.... 

.... 


1 64,998: 39,7U0 25,298 

N. BcdlM and Taunton 

*20 

42(tl'i2 

*21,300' .15,776 

‘2*2,355 

.33.421 

1 40,734 

, 50.67*2 

‘22,*2Si 27,391 

Taiiutoii 11 ranch 

11 

*2.10,000 

*2‘2,7*27j 77,171' 

07,778 

19.393 

1 *21,904 

; 74.2.51 

51, .'196 *.>*2.855 

Berknliiru 

*21 

*205,000. .... 

.... 1 

.... 

1 

i lea^L'd at 17,509 

Charleato a u Hrai.ch. ... 

7 

•222,115 

:i*.>^77; 

18,4*27 

1<»S9 3,01*2 

11,433 


' _ i _ 

Total 

' 415 

IR, 58.1,83.1 

.... 

1 

.... i 

i .... 

], *21 *2,307 1.370,076 niiles run in IS 1.1 


The Boston and Lowell and the Boston and Worcester roads have each double Irack.s, ihc rest 
single. The Berkshire road rail being a plifte instead nfan edge rail, the cost of conj-triictiun 
appears small. The Boston and W orcester, Bostuu and Providence, and Eastern roads have each 
a bmncl^ of u fev% miles, the cost and income of which are inclmlcd in tlie sums stated. The 
Gharlcstuwn branch was constructed mainly for the transportation of ice, but the winter of 1841-12 
being unusually open, •that business almost eiflirely failed. Besides tlu^e railroads, there is the 
Quincy railroad, of a few miles in length, used for tlie transportation of granite from tlie quarries 
to water carriage; and tli^ West Stockbridge, about two and a hall miles in length, being an ex- 
tension of the Hudson and Berkshire road. Tlie Fitchbqfg railroad, now in the course of con- 
struction, which, with the Charlestown branch, will* continue the railroad about forty-live miles 
towards Vermont. I’hese roads are all the property of private companies, cxci'pt the Weston, in 
whicn the state o|r ns dlic-third of the stock. The state, however, has loaned its stocl^as scrip, 
to several of those corporations, and taken a mortgage as security. The railroads in Massachusetts 
are all well coristrueted. • 

The Berkshire road was built, in Jiarl, by contract, and has been leased to the Housatonic 
Company. The Charlestown ^Iranch corporation have enteroil into a contract with the rilelibiirg 
corporation, tvhich is now constructing a nukpaff to Fitchburg. A viiartcr is about being ginnted 
to ex tend tliis road tg Brattlcbo^ngh, VerniBlit, aud* tbence through that state to Lake Cliairi- 
plaiii. ^ 

Two bills are before the legislature of Massachiisdlts for the incorpefration of railroad com- 
panies. The route of one is from Athol, through Greenfield, to Brattleborough. * 
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Taiib^ showing the Lengtla of Railways radiating from, and in connexion with, tlie Oity of 

Boston. 


From Boston, vid Albany, to Buffalo 

„ „ Portsmouth, to Portland, Maine 

c „ „ Lowell, Nashua, and Concord . . 


to Providence, Rhode Island , 

From ProvidetSce to 8tonington 47 

Branch from Andover to Haverhill ‘ 25} 

ipedham Branch 2 

Taunton Branch, and extension to New Bedfbrd S5 

Bedford and Fall River 13 

Norwich and Worcester 584 

New Haven to Hartford, 36, and extension to Springfield 24 

miles, not completed 60 

West Stockbridge to Bridgeport 98 

West Stockbridge to Hudson 33 

Troy and Schenectady ^ 22 

Troy to Ballston 20 

Sclienectody and Saratoga 21^ 

Lockport, Niagara Falls, and Buffalo . 43 

Total number of Miles 1203^ 


Miles. 
518 « 
104 
62 * 
fl 
47 
254 
2 
35 
13 
584 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, PUBLIC CREDIT, AND DEBT, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The government and citizens of Massachusetts have at all times maintained the public 
credit of the state, and honourably and faithfully fulfilled Its engagements. Massachusetts 
may be said to have no state debt. A trifling obligation exists of about 1 7t),000 dollars, which 
arose from extraordinary expenditures, incurred by tlie state during the last ten or eleven 
years : such as revising ner statutes, building a new state prison, and a state lunatic hos- 
pital ; but the ordinary revenue of the state will soon pay it. 

“ Massachusetts has loaned her credit, in the form of scrip, to the Norwich and Wor- 
cester, Eastern, and Boston and Maine railroad companies, to the amount of 1,050,000 
dollars, and as security has a mortgage upon each these roads, with tlicir appurtenances, 
which have cost the companies more than 3,350,000 dollars. If these companies should 
fskl to redeem the scrip wlicii it shall fall due, the commonwealth would come in possession 
of a property worth at least three times as much as it would liave cost her. There surely 
can be nothing in this which can impair her credit, or create alarm. 

“ Besides this, the state has lent 4,000,000 dollars of scrip to th j Westem railroad 
corporation, and as security has taken a mortgage on the road and all the property of the 
corporation, which cost, as we have seen already^ 7,566,000 dollars. And besides, the statute 
granting the scrip requires that all which is realised in its sale above its par value, together 
with 1 per cent on the amount of the scrip, shall, by the corporation, be set apart aur.ually 
for a sinking fund, with which to reTJeenv or to aid in the redcmjition of the scrip, when it 
becomes due. That fund already amounts to more thaif 200,000 dollars ; and as it must 
go oh increasing from year to year, it will, in 1870, when the serip is redeenmbk!, be 
nearly sufiicieut of itself to discharge the debt the corporation owes to the state. With 
this fund in its own keeping, and a mortgage upon a property costing nearly twice os 
much as the amount of the scrip loaned, the state is^pe^ectly secure. 

The state is also indebted to the amounf of 600,000 dollars for scrip issued to pay the 
assessments on its own shares of the ^oc^ q^vthe Western railroad, and to purchase 
Charles’ River bridge. So far as the senp to purchase Ch&l^les’ River Hbridge is concerned, 
tile state can remunerate itself in the space of two years, at any time, by tolls upon that 
bridge^ and Warren bridge ; and to redeem the scrip issued to pay her assessments on her 
railroad stock, she has the income of onc-third of the road, and more than two millions of 
acres of laiid in the stats* of Maine. 

Direct taxation has become almost an obsolete idea in Massachusetts. Such has been 
the prosperous state of her finances, that for the last twenty years she has imposed upon 
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liio people only three Bmall state taxes, the aggregate amount of which is less thah oiie- 
sixtli of the sum she imposed upon herself in 1782, when her resources were nothing com- 
paredk with what they are at present. Nor have we alluded to the sums due and appro- 
priated hy the general government, growing out of the late treaty, and the sales of the 

£ ublic land^ ; for Massachusetts has resources of her own amply sufficient to meet all her lia- 
ilities. Let l\pr impose, annually, a tax equal in amount to the averagetax paid from the 
ad<9ptiofi of her constitution up to 1824, and she cou^ meet^l her liabilities from that 
source alone, if the security which she holds should, by any possibility, prove ^fcHhless. 
The valuation nf the state, as fixed in 1841, shows the amount of taxable p^perty to be 
299,878,^00 dollars, being nearly one-third more than it was in 1831. t?Vlth such an 
amount of taxable property, with the security she Iiolds, with the business, enterprise, and 
industry of her people, and, above all, with their high character for pimctuality, and tlic 
sacredness with which they have ever regarded plighted faith in contracts, it would be idle, 
nay, it w^uld be madness, to countenance the idea for a moment, that she would siiifer hef 
scrip to be dishonoured, or even her credit to be suspected. Sharp-sighted capitalists, who 
are generally the best judges in such cases, have Always preferred the 9 toq|c of Massachu- 
setts to that of any other state. In fact, while the stocks of some of the states lufve been 
selling at ruinous discounts, the stock of this state has generally commanded its par value, 
and has frequently sold at a premium. 

“ There is another view to be taken of this state, which, although it cannot he classed 
with lier resources, shows her iiyportance in the union. She furnishes one of the greatest 
home markets of any state the muon. From the most thorough and extensive inquiry, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that Massachusetts consumes, of the products of other states 
in the union, an annual amount of more than 40,000,000 dollars, being equal to one-lialf 
of the average of the domestic exports of the United States, if we except manufactured 
articles. In a natiosial point of view, this is of great importance. Cut off the market of 
this commonwealth, and the effect would be sensibly felt in most of the states. Wc would 
go into this subject in detail, but our limits will not permit .’^ — liesourccH of Massachusetts » 


FINANCES, &C., OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


From the Legislative Returns. 

Balance in the Treasury, January 1st, 1842 
Ordinary Receipts in 1842, exclusive of coin 

Auction Tax . 

Interest on Bank Deposits ...... 

Attorney for Suffolk (\>unty ..... 

Proceeds ^f Lands^iii Maine ..... 

County Treasurers f . . . . • . 

Charles River Bridge ...... 

Amount over-allowed and refunded .... 

Miscellaneous • . . . . • . 

Probate Assessments . - • 

• • ^ 

Total of ordinary receipts .... 


The expenditure in 184^ for^rdinary purposes were. 

• • \ • 

State Scrip redeemed in 1842 •. . • 

Cash on hand for Charles River Bridge ^ . 


dollars. 

75,040.25 
328,036.58 
o4, 435.0 1 

1.836.65 

1.407.65 
2,411.72 

850.30 
15,237.41 
14.00 
985.70 
10, .580.45 

— dollaif. 

415*798.97 


490,845.22 

Sol,o50.87 


139,294.35 

94,137.00 
3,504.66 , 


Cash on hand for ordinary purposes, January 1st, 1843 


97,641.66 

41,652.69 
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Indebtedness of the Conmonweald^y Januaty Isty 1843. 

dollars. 

Funded Debt of 1839 . ^ 7,649.00 

„ 1842 166,543.08 

Chai^ Kiver Bridge Debt ^ 25,000.00 

Western Railroad Assessments 1,015,548.58 

f’ 

Total for all purposes . . . . ‘ . 

Credit of the State loaned to Railroads . . . 


dolkirsf 

1,214,740.66 

5,050,000.00 


Total liabilities of the State .... 

Principal Expenditure in 1843, 

Pay of the Coundl, Senate, and Representatives . 
Salaries established by law .< 

Balances to County Treasurers .... 

Militia Services ...... 

Support of Palapers, Military and other Accounts 
Interest on wState Stock . , . . 

Interest on Scrip to Western Railroad 
Miscellaneous . . . . . . 

State Printing ....... 


(3,264,740.66 


dollars. 

64,132.00'’ 

72,848.35 

22,793.59 

25.241.00 
51,991.37 
1 (5,630.85 

27.525.00 
11,335.10 

8,090.02 


INSURANCE COMPANIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Acoording to the several returns order of the house of representatives, there wore in 
February, 1836, twenty -seven ofiicea in Boston, and eighteen out of Boston. Total, forty- 
sis: offices ; with an aggregate capital of 9,225,(X)0 dollars. The average annual dividends 
were 9 3-5 per cent. 

On the 1st of December, 1837, there were twenty-nine offices in Boston, and nineteon 
out of Boston. Total, forty-eight offices ; with a capital of 9,415,000 dollars. 

On the 1st of December, 1838, there were twenty-four offices in Boston, and nineteen 
out of Boston. Total, forty- three offices ; with a capitid of 8,316,000 dollars. 

Abstkact of the Annual Returns of the several Insurance Companies in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, showing the state of said Corporations on the 1st day of De- 
cember, 1840. Compiled from the Report of the Sccretaiy of State. 


N A M 13 S. 

Capital. 

At lUsk. 

Marine. 

AjLfllisk. 

Fii-c. 

Average Annual 
Dividends lor 
Five preceding 
Years, or since 
Incorporated. , 

e 

Atpount of Fire 
liilsses paid tiie 
last year. 

Amount of Ma- 
rine Losses paid 
the lust year. 

BOSTON. 

dollars. 

duUars. 

doll.irH. 




dollar'*. 

Ct5. 

dullars. 

cts. 

American 

aod.ooo 

2^72,ri«P 

2,041,832 

10 

per cent. 

54,804 

2G 

70,G50 

8H 

Atlantic 

250,UI)0 

l,34H,0O4 

.... 

4 


do. 

.... 


25,995 

90 

Atla«j 

i3.'f,ono 

233,r..'}0 

120,420 

4 

3-a 

do. 

.... 


38^31 

38 

Boston . 

SOO, ()()() 

1,48.%HH4 

- . . . 

11 


do. 

• .... 


79,ll8 

26 

Iloylatnn, Fire and Marine. . 

300,(K)(I 

233,040 

1,022,174 

7 


do. 

SG'd 

09 

2,002 

92 

Firemen’s 

30(i.uue 


7,353,8.47 

3 

2-5 

do. 

32.028 

90 



FishiiiR 

100.000 

'4H2,40» 

.... 

3 

4 

do. 

.... 


47,0G1 

8S 

Franklin 

300,000 

1,420,530 

2,070,327 

8 


do. 

ri3,502 

88 

C7,523 

19 

Hop® 

300.000 

704,103 

a » • • 

5« 

40.100 do. 

.... 


34,0.32 

4t 

Manufanturers 

3(K).(I00 

2,024,440 

11,182,011 

12 

2 5 

«o. 

80,G40 

15 

27,781 

69 

Masa. Fire and Marine 

300 UOO 

irj.o.’i? 

u.ll)8,328 

G 

1-2 

do. 

5(1 

00a 

3,082 

S3 

Morcaiitile Marine 

300.OUO 

l,RliH, 24 n 


4 


do. 

.... 


5I,G88 

63 

Merclianta* 

fi00,000 

G,902,.'i37 

12,0110,708 

25 

40.100 do. 

;ti,ioi 

72 

147,889 

90 

National 

fiUO.OOO 

4,275,807 

6,007,012 

9 

2-5 

do. 

52,257 

14 

138,6.38 

51 

Neptune , 

200,000 

4,2.12,278 

1,184,0/4 

6 

4-« 

do. 

10,189 

10 

110,511 

00 

N. fi. Marine 

.100,000 

1,.064.7H1 


0 


do. 

.... 


90,237 

90 

Ocf'Hn ' 

20<»,0t)0 

2,008,777 

i.sVo^G'fO 

12 

4.5 

do. 

3,117 

11 

228,278 

50 

Suffolk 

22.1,000 

SH(:.8.52 

i , 

8 

1-5 

do. 



27.01G 

00 

Trement 

200,000 

2..‘)28,007 

1,207,880 

10 


do. 

3, GOO 

00 

97,878 

77 

United States 

4i00)U(M) 

1,430,075 

330,123 

' G 


do. 

2,000 

00 

^,588 

00 

Warren 

100,0tN) 

<;i2,4;o 

• •a • 

3 

4-5 

do. 



48,329 

05 

Wttahingtnu 

200,000 

1,301,30.1 

.... 

ilO 

l-.-i 

do. 

.... 


36,106 

96 

OfficfM in Beaton 

3,710.000 

38,278,737 

40,839.051 


:i7rsU4 

41 

1,441,814 

05 


{continued) 
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• NAMES. 

V 

Capital. 

At Risk. 

Marine. 

At Risk. 

Fire. 

Average Annual 
Dividends for 
Five preceding 
Ycurs, or since 
Incorporated. 

Amount of Fire 
Losiies paid tho 
last year. i 

—A 

• 

Amount of Ma- 
rine Lasses paid 
' the lost year. 

OLOlJCifiSTER. 

dollars. 

diillurs. cts. 

dollars. 

# 

dolUrm ots. 

dollars, cts. 

Ttloucesiur • 

59,000 

71,109 00 

.... 

5 2-5 per cent. 

• • • • 

9,403 42 

• 

LVNN. 




t • 



Lynn Mee. K. and M 

50,090 

49,752 00 

66,250 

17 1-5 do. 

• n ■ • 

• 3,456 47 

Union Fire and Marine 

50,900 

16,843 00 

18,000 

2 2-5 do. , 

.... 

171 28 

marAlehrad. 







Marblehead Marine 

100,000 

314,640 00 

i 

9 do. 

.... 

8,081 41 

NEWBURYPORT. 




for 20 months. 



Essex Munnu 

60,000 

224.220 00 

48,400 

6 do. 

.... 

19,290 21 

*• SALEM. 

• 





• 

Essex ....4. 

lon.ooo 

653.664 00 

2G5,.5()0 

6 18-100 do. 

.... 

17,650 73 

Oriental 

200,000 

086,11.5 00 

.... 

H 4-5 do. 

.... 

14,318 60 

Ealciu Commercial 

200,000 

780,542 00 


8 4-5 do. 

.... 

4.256 45 

Union Marine 

109,000 

289,900 00 


8 do. 

.... 

15,705 30 

SPRINGFIELD. 






• 

Springfield Fire . 

100,000 

.... 

1.759,535 

13 1-5 do. 

6,170 00 

I 


fairhaven. 







Fairbavcu 

100,000 

716,076 00 

.... 

10 4-5 do. 

• .... 

8,961 30 

I^EW BEDFORD. 

• 

• 





Bedford Commercial 

150,000 

2,5.76,824 00 

.... 

17 4-5 do. 


25,775 00 

Mcc'hsnics 

100.00# 

2,109,848 00 

.... 

18 do. 

.... 

31.29*2 68 

Merchants 

10(),(M10 

1,88(1,325 

.... 

11 R-IU dll. 


.19,:(37 02 

Pacific 

100,000 

1,420.593 

.... 

10 do. 


1 4,804 71 

PLYMOUTH, 





1 


Old Colony 

60,000 

131,370 63 

.... 

a 1-2 do. 

.... 

11,625 45 

PROVINCETOWN.* 







Fishing 

40,000 

20,781 00 

.. .. 

!* do. 

.... 

1,1.11 00 

Union 

50,000 

22,181 00 





NANTUCKET. 







Commercial 

75,000 

* 400,267 00 

.... 

8 do. 

.... 

353 50 

19 Offices out of Boston 

1,705,000 

12, .353, 140 33 

2,156,645 


0,170 00 

219.409 5.1 

33 „ ill „ 

5.710,000 

38,276,757 

40,8.19,951 

.... 

375,144 41 

1,441,844 05 

41 Total 

7,47.5,000 

50.631,697 33 

51.096.596 

.... 

361, .114 41 

1,001,253 68 


Amount of insurance capital in MaMachuactti 

Ditto inveateil in United States Stork and Treasury NAes 

Ditto, ditto in Masssckusoits Bank Stocks. 

Ditto, ditto in State Stock ^ 

Ditto secured by mortgage Of the same 

Ditto of loans on collateral and personal security.. 

Ditto of loans on personal security only 

Ditto of cash on hand 

Ditto reserved hi contingent funds 

Ditto iDTcsted in railroad stock 

Ditto of losses ascertained and unpaid a 

Ditto of estimated losses exclusive of such al are retunied as ascertained and unpaid. 

Ditto a| premium notes on r^s terminated 

Ditto ditto ditto not terminated 

Total amount (if premium notes * 

Amount of notes rousidered bad or doubtful, not charged to profit and loss 

Ditto qf marine lisks .T 

Ditto of lire risks .•• 

Ditto of premium on fire risks nndottfmined. a 

Ditto of capital stock pledgod ^ the "nmpanies 

bitto of fire lossA paid the lust year. * 

Ditto of marine losses paid tho last year 


dollars, dls. 
7,475,000 00 
5,000 00 
4.037,301 76 
110,107 SO 
vrajyio 31 
001,540 00 
9G2.057 1.1 
905, *241 42 
180,630 30 
lOO.lHl 01 
&H3,ir.8 43 
150,585 08 

153,150 04 
201.085 00 
747,«yi 14 

1,123,240 00 
-2, .500,834 51 
59.233 29 
S0,C:n,H77 33 
51,998,590 no 
349.339 39 
112 , 1*20 00 
301,314 41 
1,661,253 58 


PREMIUM CREDITS IN BOSl'ON, ON MARINE RISKS, FROM# AND AFTER THE 

9th daysOf march, 1840. • 

All credits shall commence at the date of the policy. . # 

All premium notes shall be coasidered due on the expiration of the credit expressed in 
the note, and if not then paid, interest diall be exacted from that time till paid. 











80 


AMERICA. 


All vos^agofl round Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn 

Or two viontha after the terminatioii of the ruk, the electiiop to be made by the 
aaaufed at the dato^f tlie policy. 

To OaatcooRt of South America, between the equator and Cape Horn, or weat coast uf 

Africa to Cape of Good Hope, incliwive ,( 

To Surope 

To Weat indies. Gulf of Mexico, or ports between Gulf of Moxl^ and RiVer Amaaon, 

inclusive 

To ports in the Ignited StatoK, iiortli-east of Capo Florida* 


To. 

From. 

montha. 


14 






6 


6 


4 


3 

BBjR 


To and 
ftym . 


months. 

16 


80 

8 


To the West Indies, Furopp, and back to the United States 10 months. 

From the West Indies to Kurope, and back to the United States 

To Braxil, Kuropr, and buck, to thm i^ted States * ' , . |o do] 

From Brsail to Kurope, and back to^m. United States 0 ^o‘ 

To West Coast of America, China, hK back 

Tj Nnrtli-West Coast of America, Chink, and back 

To North-West Const of America and ChinaM*** 14 

In the Whale Fishery to tlie Paciftc 18 

In the Whale Fishery to the Atlantic 14 

On time, two months after the termination ' of the riiik.««k 

Open policies fur vessel or vemels, two months after the termination of the risk. 

Gases not provided for, as parties may agree, the above criMlits to form the basis of calculation, 

Premiiima, of twenty dollars and under, oasb, without discount of interest. 


. 10 montha 

. 16 

do. 1 

. 14 

do. > 

. 18 

do. I 

. 14 

do. J 


or two montha after the ter- 
mination of the risk. 


* A gentleman who has been acquainted with the history of the coasting trade between Portsmouth and Boston 
for fifty years, informs us that in that time there have been but two coasters lost in the biisineas. For the last 
twenty five years, about ten coasters have plied regularly, making on an average alamt fifteen trips in the rmson. 
Thus we see that the risk, from past experience, ia only about 1 to 3000, C n this comparative aafi ty. it is not aur- 
prising that insurance was not made on the Planter, or on most of her cargo. 


The Planter had about 20,000 dollars’ worth of merchandise on board, not 1000 dollars’ 
worth of which was insured. With the exception of a quantity of iron and some casks of 
spirit, the cargo has been so damaged, as to make it almost worthless. 


BANKS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

There are about 20,000 persons who are interested as stockholders in the banks of 
Massachusetts, and it will he difficult to find an individual in the state who is not di- 
rectly nor indirectly interested in them. There hardly any thing whose influence is 
so completely felt in all the ramified relations of society. They in a great degree control 
the price of all kinds of property and of labour, regulate agriculture, trade, and manu- 
fakstures, and, in a series of years, show their eflects on the progress of civilisation. 

The following tables are condensed from the..bank returns as published by the secretary 
of state. 


Average of the last Semi-Annual Dividend*- per Cent, of the Banks of Massachusetts, 
for Thirty-two Years, from 1808 to 1839. 


YEARS. 

vlu Boaton. 

i 

e. 

Out of Boaton. 

In the State. 



dollara. 


dollara. 

dollara. 

In January, 1808 

About 

8 

76 

About 

3 

RU 

8 

7B| 

i- June, 1809 


3 

50 


3 

6^ 

,3 

50i 

,1 I8in 


3 

08i 


8 

874 

'-a 

781 

1811 


4 

00 


3 

93} 

3 

00} 

» isi« 

If 

8 

G2i 

4 .” 

3 

43| 

8 

53} 

Aggregate for A yeara 


18 

5Gk 


IB 


16 

62} 

Aggregate average ot the la»t 









oeinl-aonual dividenda ifor 5 



< " 






yoarv 


3 

l7l| rr 


3 

731 

3 

72} 

Eatimated average, per annum, 







, 


for 5 yearo...... 







7 

45 



' 

.. ■ 


' ' '< 



. June, 1813 


8 

00 

About 

2 

024 

2 

81} 

1814 

About 

3 

76 


3 

ISfi 

2 

96} 

„ 1815 

ti 

3 

m 


2 

021 

8 

00 

„ 1816 

$$ 

1 

8l| 


3 

]2g 

8 

96} 

„ 1817... 1 


3 

03t 

If 

2 

67} 

8 

95 5-16 ' 

„ 1818 

ft 

a 

874 

V? 

3 

25 

3 

31} 

.. 1819 

»t 

3 

2k1 

>» 

3 

25 

3 

20 9-16 


(contlHufii) 
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YEARS. 

In Boaton. 

Ont of Boiton. 

In the State. 



dollara. 


dollara. 

dollmra. 

tune, 1830 

1 About 2 

93| 

About 8 12 


3 

03* 

» 1821 


2 



8 87 


2 

75 

• „ JH22 


3 

00 

f) 

2 93 

# 


90* 

1B23 


i 

S7i 


a 18j 


8 

03* 

. „• «8M 


2 



at 93, 


a 

93* 

1825 


2 

87) 


3^00 

2 

931 , 

May. 1828 


• 2 

6ll 


3 2.5 


3 

03* 

.. 1827 


2 

02) 


3 00 


2 

Sli 

„ 1828 


2 

73 


3 (10 


a 

B7{ 

ftuguat, 1829 


2 

87) 

« 

3 00 


a 


f June, 18.10 


S 

37{ 

SI 

2 Oft 


2 

63* 

October, 1 k:u 


2 

81 1 


3 0(}; 


2 

93} ' 

Auguat, 1832 


2 

93} 


3 18. 

& 

3 

OG* 

OotolKT, 18.13 


3 

031 


3 iS 


.1 

10 15-10 

May, 1834 


3 

00 


2 931 


2 

96* 

•> „ 183ri *... 


3 

(Ml 


2 03 


2 

06* 

ember, 18.10 


3 

2 r» 




3 

12* 

October, 18.17 


2 

h7) 


2 


2 


„ 183H 


3 

9.1 


3 oa. 


2 

97* 

November, 1839 


2 

Mi 


s as 


2 

97 

Aggregate for 27 yeara 


7J» 

Orti 


61 16} 

80 

Oft KVIG 

Aggregate average lor 27 jeara.. 


2 

92 I.1.V21GI 


3 00 G7-10K 


06 2G9-432 

Eauuiutod average, pA* auiium. 







# 


fpr *1J ycura 








03 ri3-2lB 




. . . 




. ...a .. . 

Aggregate for jeara 


Ih 

50) 


18 08} 

18 

62* 

Aggregate for 27 yeara 

• 

7!> 

oo| 


81 16} 

SO 

08 Ja-IG 

Aggregate for 32 yt^ara 

• 

97 

57* 


09 K:)j 


98 

71 5-16 

AggreRute average of the laMt 









aemi'aiiuual divideuda in 32 



• 






3(*ar» 


3 

04 233-250 


3 12 

.1-04 

3 

09 215-512 

E.'itiia.ited average, per annum. 









for .12 ycum 1 


... 

... 




0 

16 245-256 




Accordinp^ to the foregoing table, the averajOfe of the last semi-annual dividends of all 
the banks, for live years, from 1808 to 1812, inclusive, was 13 dolJ?u‘s 72^ cts. per cent on 
the capital stock ; since the one-half of one ])er cent has bec^n semi-annually paid under the 
name of a bank tax to the state, the average for twenty-seven years, from 1813 to 1839, 
has been 2 dollars 96 ; and during these two periods, embracing thirty -two years, 

it has been 3 dollars 8 -j(-} J cts., or about 6 dollars 17 cts. per niiimin 

It has been estimated tliat the loss to stockholders la the banks of Massachusetts, in 
thirty-two years from 1808 to 1839 iiielusive, or the amount which it is probable those 
banks wbicli have wound u]), and which are winding up, have failed, or will fail, of paying 
par on the stock, will be about 2,000,(K)() dollar.^, — scarcely a dollar of which loss had oc- 
curred till ^xithin thciyears 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1810. If wc take from this sum the 
surplus of interest received over six per cent, i^hich the banks have paid in dividends to 
stockholders during this time, 925,310 dollars 44 cts., we shall have the sum of 1,074,689 
dollars 56 cts. as the reinaii^g loss. This loss will reduce the average dividends during 
this period about three cts. per annum, on 100 dollars, anj iiuike the annual average divi- 
dends to have been 5 dollars 97 cts. par cent, half of >vhieli has been semi-annually received 
Ott the caoital stock over apd above the loss to stockholders. ^ • 

The loss to bill4iolders and to depositors, tiiough it may have pressed very heavily on 
a very few individuals, has not probahiy exceeded 650,000 dollars in the aggregate, or about 
one-third of the loss to stockholders. Tho mass of stockholders have been as innocent of 
the mismanagement as the confiding bill-holJer and depositor. The bill-holder generally 
has it in his power to dispo^ of the bills for iii^l^ their par value, and. with the depositor, 
must bo fully paid before the stockl^plders can receive !iny thing on their stock. 
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82 AMERICA. 

ib^UMBER of Banka, tke aggregate Capital, ^ecie, Circulation, Ratio of S}^ie to the 
CircTilation, Deposits not Interest, and Itatio of Specie to the Circulation and De- 
posits, in Boston, for Thirty -seven Years, from 1803 to 1839, inclusive^ accol'ding to 
the Bank Returns. 


BATES. 

— rr- 

Number 

of 

naukii. 

1 

Capital. 

mm 

Circulath>n. 

Hatio uf 
Specie to 
Circulation. 

• 

Depoaita. 

Ratio'of 
Sp£He to 
Circulation 
and 

Dejsoaita. 



diillarrt. 


dolUrtt, 

Ml 

dollara 


dollarfl. 

dollara. 

' 

f dollam. 

I8"a 

2 

1,000.000 

00 

601.069 

00 

714.840 

00 

1 to 1 

27 

1,179,116 

00 

1 to 8 37 

1804 

3 

.3,400,000 

00 

402,830 

00 

61 H 2166 

00 

1 

28 

H35 841 

00 

3 30 

1805 

3 

3,400,000 

00 

320,42(1 

00 

2.50. ;i94 

00 

0 

76 

669,519 

00 

2 81 

180(i 

3 

3.400,000 

00 

.391,678 

00 

304.516 

00 

0 

77 

1,586,669 

00 

4 82 

1807 

3 

3,400,000 

00 

22.5.000 

00 

24:1 .518 

no 

2 

07 

l,:)03,375 

00 

6 80 

1808 

3 

3,800,000 

00 

632,137 

10 

259,878 

00 

0 

41 

2 022,030 

96 

a. CO 

1808 

.1 

3,800,000 

00 

399,18.1 

2fl 

646,221 

00 

1 

61 

l,r)40,753 

47 

5 50 

1810 

3 

4.000,000 

00 

700,606 

08 

900. .578 

00 

1 

29 

1 707,713 

40 

a 73 

1811 

3 

4,000,000 

00 

830 .(,20 

4.5 

i,ori9,:ii3 

00 

1 

27 

2,847,747 

83 

4 71 

lfll‘2 

4 

6.800.000 

00 

2,882.110 

48 

1,079.748 

00 

0 

37 

4,146.031 

1.5 

1 81 

1813..' 

4 

7,000.0*0 

00 

4,5(59,574 

60 

1 37.5,.1'*0 

00 

0 

50 

6,472,347 

68 

1 49 

1814 

0 

8,725,000 

00 

5,460.050 

06 

1 74.5 762 

00 

0 

31 

7,363 .HtUi 

70 

1 66 

1815- 

fi 

r 100,000 

00 

2,232 3.'i3 

(W 

1,518 103 

00 

0 

69 t. 

«,aun.770 

42 

2 67 

1816 

0 

!), 100.000 

00 

Hl0,0*i7 

67 

1,1)2,307 

00 

1 

27 

1 674.11.5 

67 

3 45 

1817 

a 

^ 0,800.000 

00 

1,031.374 

21 

1,220,151 

00 

1 

18 

2,989.812 

2h 

4 06 

1818 

7 

7,049,425 

on 

697,087 

88 

1,142,110 

00 

1 

91 

2.311,004 

60 

5 76 

1819 

7 

7 350,0(10 

00 

740,216 

48 

1,06; .682 

00 

1 

^4 

2.0.8.287 

12 

4 22 

1820 

7 

7,350,000 

00 

790 068 

86 

1,272 226 

00® 

1 

61 

2, .599,02.5 

11 

4 89 

1821 

7 

o,ri.'iO,ooo 

00 

2,277.009 

69 

1.329,1)1 

00 

0 

.58 

4,661,901 

19 

2 58 

1H92 

10 

7,121.125 

00 

4:12,01.5 

73 

1,191.971 

00 

2 

7.5 

2 6M„571 

7.5 

8 70 

1823 

1(1 

H,05((,i'00 

00 

50;i.7'*7 

04 

lv3.5.1 802 

00 

2 

68 

2,1.53,090 

(?2 

7 55 

1824 

19 

8,925,000 

00 

1,119.828 

68 

1 .796 600 

.'•>2 

1 

64 

4.41.3,39.5 

Ki 

5 54 

1825 

14 

10,300,00(1 

00 

.527,780 

79 

*3,77<)..5:m; 

42 

7 

02 

1. 791.018 

or 

10 A3( 

1820 

1.-5 

11,050,000 

00 

7.16, M 7 

66 

3,9I2,(,%0 

.M 

5 

36 

1,6)9 .5:)3 

70 

7 59 

1827 

16 ' 

1 1,650,000 

00 

80.5,078 

R3 

3,081 ,(.64 

71 

4 

n 

1,8.58 .591 

88 

■ 6 18 

1828 

l(i 

12,343,0.50 

00 

6.51, '4 1 

91 

4,445 599 

56 

(> 

79 

1,178,801 

24 

6 59 

1820 

17 

12,900,000 

00 

(»('•( 76.5 

HI 

2,077.601 

00 

3 

13 

1.618 127 

86 

,5 .58 

1830 

17 

12,350,000 

00 

910 .100 

03 

2,171,417 

Oil 

2 

38 

2,19-1,2.30 

88 

4 79 

1831 

90 

l;i,(!()0,UU0 

00 

678,008 

06 

3 461,27.5 

00 

!i 

9!) 

2,778,7 (>8 

04 

10 80 

1839... 

22 

ir». 1.50,000 

00 

696 .181 

8.5 

3.060.129 

00 

6 

13 

1,7.57,623 

10 

8 07 

1833 

25 

10.401, 2.50 

00 

617 618 

M 

2 823,617 

00 

4 

30 

2,419,584 

64 

8 09 

18.34 

20 

17,I.5o,0(io 

00 

876,332 

70 

2,():)4,451 

00 

3 

.34 

3,6.56,(»27 

31 

7 52 

1835 

28 

IH.l.'iO.OOO 

00 

801.842 

82 

3,306,.%4 

00 

3 

68 

4,827.380 

69 

9 5*1 

183G 

33 

20,118 850 

00 

1.15.5,H.->:i 

41 

4,260 948 

00 

3 

08 

7, 1.16,276 

13 

9 86 

1837 

.34 

21,360,000 

00 

1,129,942 

20 

4 *186 414 

00 

3 

88 

6,560,075 

89 

9 68 

1838 

28 

1H,4&(»,000 

00 

1.690,109 

59 

3,388,658 

00 

2 

00 

.5 0O.i,966 

89 

4 96 

1839 

27 

18,435,000 

6.1 

1 ,274,266 

*KS 

2,502.846 

00 


96 

3,059,632 

69 

4 37 

Agffrogate. ... 

2U1 1 

300, .61 9,300 

63 

4I,121,.573 

76 


_7 5 _ 

1 

76 

i 107,039.12.5 

33 

4 36 


s U M i>l AH Y. 


1 

YEARS. 

^5 

II 

II ! 

« a. 

► (d 

j 

V . { 
to 3> 

|L 

«§ 

2? o 

ZJ 1 

J 

Averse Ratio 
of Specie to 
Circulation. 

1 &.4 

II 

► Q> 

If. If 

fill 

10 yeara from 
180.1 to 1812.. 

8 

dollara. 

3,780,000 00 

dollara. 

735';310 70 3-10 

dollara. 1 

.598m’, 10 10 

duUara. 

I to 

0 HI 

dullara. 

1.764,769 68 1-10 

dollara. 

1 to 

3 24 

1^ yeara Irom 
1813 l;o 1822.. 

1 

1 0 .1-5 

7,041,65.5 00 

1,895,388 77 

1,303,516 90 

0 68 

3,483,270 26 

2 w2 

10 yeara from 



4 14 

2,169.318 16 6-10 


1823 to 1832.. 

15 4-5 

11,621,805 00 

718,.149 30^ 

2.976,445 57i 

7 16 

7 years from 




4,66(1,600 32 


1633 to 1639.. 

28 5-7 

18,579,38.5 80 3-7 

1,090,575 13 6-7 ' 

3,384,788 14 2-7 

3 10 

7 38 

37 yeanfruni 
1803 to 16.10.. 

12 11-37 

9,713,764 88 7-37 

! ' » 1 

1,111 ,474 96 23-37 1 ,9.5l?,H23 3 1 28-37 

1 76 

2,602,949 83 12-37 

4 3G 


The clrcalatioxi in thisj anti the other tubhin. InclnA j ** billB or notes in circnlation, hcarifig interest** from 
1895 to 1898. 
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Nttmbeb of Baidcfl, the Aggregate, Capital, Specie, Circulation, Ratio of Specie to die 
Circulation, Deposits not on Interest, and Ratio of Specie to the Circulation and Depo- 
sits,* in the Banks out of Boston, for Thu’ty-seven Years, from 1803 to 1 839 inclusive, 
* according to the Bank Returns. 


m 

m 

Capital. 

specie. 

Circttlation. ^ 

jr 

Ratio 4^ 
.Specie to 
Circulation. 

i 

Deposits. 

Ratio of 
Specie to 
Ciraulation 
and 

Deposits. 



dollars. 


dollais. 

(ioliars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1608 

6 

025,202 

00 

.418,259 

00 

8.10, .349 

00 

1 to 1 

04 

34.1,155 

00 

lto2 30 

1604 

10 

1,012.887 

00 

.375,072 

00 

1,177,006 

00 

2 

04 

286,278 

00 

2 54 

1605 

13 

2,000,001) 

00 

/j2 1,272 

00 

1.303,430 

00 

2 

49 

3.31,710 

00 

3 17 

1600 

12 

2.085,000 

00 

6«7.7i6 

00 

1,309,108 

00 

2 

30 

449,921 

00 

;) 09 

1607 

13 

2,100.000« 00 

460,093 

00 

1 ,238,259 

00 

2 

53 

4l(t..393 

00 

3 37 

1806 • 

IS 

2,100.000 

00 

383,71X1 

ro 

778.164 

00 

2 

02 

520,680 

35 

3 40 

1600 

13 

2,100.000 

00 

422,757’ 

77 

688,727 

00 

1 

62 

7(-Mi34 

79 

3 43 

16)0 

12 

2,085,000 

00 

647,110 

01 

1,191, »13 

00 

1 

84 

7.34,164 

26 

.1 00 

1811 

12 

2.085,000 

00 

682,171 

21 

1,296,2ns 

(10 

1 

90 

.337,9;3 

99 

2 OR 

1812 

12 

2,100,000 

00 

709,570 

79 

1,082,610 

no 

h 

3.3 

588, 2tM 

8.3 

2 08 

1613 

12 

1,895,000 

00 

1,211,223 

49 

811,4.37 

00 

0 

66 

1,431,245 

74 

•1 85 

1614 

10 

2,325.000 

00 

1,479.682 

96 

1,176,8.39 

00 

0 

79 

1,837,851 

03 

2 03 

1615 

19 

2,302,000 

00 

1,2,11,887 

76 

1,192,3 is 

00 

0 

96 

» 960.624 

39 

1 7.3 

IHHJ 

10 

2,375.000 

00 

444.182 

88 

992 ;iH3 

00 

2 

23 

4-09,163 

31 

.1 26 

1617 

20 

2,498,0.30 

00 

546,079 

4.3 

1,27.3,109 

00 

2 

33 

«53(),981 

52 

3 30 

161M 

20 

2,099,850 

00 

532, .310 

39 

]..')3H,.3H1 

on 

2 

88 

594,703 

27 

4 00 

1610.. ..a.... 

21 

3,024,/50 

00 

_ 4.38,672 

«) 

1,;196,.»7.3 

00 

3 

04 

olti,059 

43 

4 IG 

16‘20 

21 

3,2.30,090 

00 

• 499,78:) 

15 

l,:)42..iUH 

00 

2 

73 

,376.977 

98 

3 91 

1821 

21 

3.230,000 

on , 

, 770,919 

49 

],Gsi,:i5i 

oo 

2 

18 

780,707 

01 

3 20 

1822 

23 

.*1 409 090 

00 

513,651 

20 

1,9I0..3S| 

00 

3 

77 

024, 2.V) 

38 

4 99 

1823 

24 

3irt0oi90o 

uu 

529.588 

43 

1 >7.3,094 

00 

3 

35 

6«8'9»;m 

28 

4 61 

J824 

2r» 

3,932.3.30 

00 

810,014 

14 

2.04(>,1)41 

00 

2 

19 

825,248 

85 

,1 50 

I«25 

27 

4,23.3,000. 

00 

511,196 

33 

2,223.728 

;)i 

4 

35 

924,3.37 

03 

6 15 

1826 

40 

.3,599,990 

55 

567,792 

51 

2.462,228 

6.1 

4 

18 

987,201 

82 

5 86 

1827 

4.0 

«j7 19,750 

00 

571,182 

25 

2,983.6.38 

98 

ft 

23 

1,1.13.291 

61 

7 20 

JK28 

-10 

(1^94,7.30 

00 

490,309 

80 

;{.03H.2<;;» 

r« 

U 

17 

881,271 

42 

; H 00 

1620 

40 

7, .320.000 

00 

:)2i,tl4 

66 

2.670,993 

50 

8 

24 

927,10.3 

15 

> 1 1 0.3 

1830 

4(i 

0,91.3,000 

on 

:i 18.9.33 

42 

1 2,952,073 

00 

8 

48 

).:(80,72r> 

10 

1 12 13 

1831 

00 

7.639,800 

00 

311.9.31 

68 

4,27.1,042 

00 

12 

.30 

1 .6.23.197 

.'»8 

17 24 

1632 

01 

9,370,2<I0 

on 

.10.1,823 

9.1 

4,062,727 

00 

13 

21 

I,l8i.:)47 

lY 

1 17 14 

1633 

77 

1 1,S3.3,000 

00 

*274,nMl 

70 

,3,06.3,493 

i?7 

18 

4t 

1,296,597 

73 

! 23 16 

1831 

77 

12,2.39.130 

00 

263,963 

33 

4 71.3.695 

7.3 

16 

GO 

1.253,426 

41 

1 21 01 

1833 

77 

12,200.900 

00 

271.691 

48 

6.03.1,773 

72 

21 

97 

.3'l 1,885 

89 

24 13 

1830 

64 

1 1,3 IJ), 209 

00 

299.377 

96 

6,6.) 1,301 

.3(1 

22 

18 

1,618.240 

81 

27 6.3 

1837 

05 

Jii.lMO.nno 

00 

:iKH Oil 

¥< 

ft 886,704 

71 

1 3 

17 

1.907,122 

13 

20 08 

1838 

02 

in, 180,000 

00 

701,454 

65 

6,011,8,34 

75 

8 

53 

2,110,075 

14 

11 53 

1830 

01 

10,0.30,000 

00 

.366.00(5 

03 

5,:)72.477 

50 

9 

.31 

1.707,777 

81 

12 50 

AjBprcgato 

1311 

207,7(i3,3.3.3 

55 

20,909,231 

30 

92.170,039 

80 

4 

42 

3I.:)9K,9I2 

89 1 

6 06 


s V M M A R V, 


• • 


YEARS. 

Average No. 
of Banks. 

t . 

rs 

c . • 

bfi ii 

£'3 

-I- 

a. 3 

S3 

£ 3 

► U 

• 

Average llatio 
of Specie (o 
Circulation. 

V * 

h 

lsg| 

°*.9 S $ 

<U u. -S ^ 

J5»"S 

1o years Hbm 
1803 to 1812,. 

Hi 

dollars. 

a 

#,010,314 90 

dollars. 

560,704 35 7-10 

dull SI'S. 

1,091,588 40 

dollars. 

1 to 

1 94 

#1 dollars. 

501,381 12 4-10 

d(il1|rs. 

• 2 84 

10 years from 
1813 to 1822.. 

ID 1-10 

2.G0G,9G5 00 

•)7,979 .16 

1,334,730 20 

1 .0 

832,466 06 6-10 

2 83 

10 years from 
1823 to 1832. . 

41 1-5 

6,2G5,(i84 65^ 

46:^125*814 

2,848,935 22 

5 89 

1,0.33,571 50 7-10 

8 07 

7 years trnm 
10113 to 1839.. 

84 5-3 

• 

n,2G7,815«7l 3-7 

.198,733 71 J-7 ^ 

.3,673,900 22 6-7 

14 23 

1,503,5.12 27 3-7 

18 00 

37 years from 
1808 to 1839.. 

35 16-37 

.3/11:^22.3 82 21-37^ 

50.3,114 35^37 

2,491S100 26 18-:*7 

a 

4 42 

929,689 53 28-37 

(i 06 












84 AMiaiGA. 

N<«^mb£R of Banks^ the aggregate Capital, Specie, Circulation, Batio of Spede to the 
Circulation^ Deposits not on Interest, and Ratio of Specie to the Circulation and 
Deposits, in all the Baltics of Massachusetts, for Thirty-seven Years, from 1S03 to 
1839, inclusive, according to the Bank Returns. 


DAT£^. 

t 

Number 

of 

Banka. 

Cupifiil. 


^ Specie. 


Circulatioi^. 

Ratio of 
Specie to 
Circulatiou. 

f 

Depoaita. 


Ratio of ' 
'SpecMd to 
Circulatiutt 
and 

Depeaita. 

1803 

7 

tiollurfl. 

2,2i.\'262 

00 

dnllnra. 

1,079,928 

977.902 

00 

dolliira. 

1,565,189 

00 

dollura. 

1 to 1 44 

dollara. 

1,522/271 

00 

dollara. 

] to 2 85 

1804 

11 

5,012,887 

00 

00 

1,695,301 

00 

1 

73 

1,122,119 

00 

2 88 

1805 

IG 

5,460,000 

(10 

847,908 

00 

5.53,824 

00 

1 

8.3 

1,021,220 

00 

3 03 

180G 

15 

5,48.5.000 

00 

050.394 

06 

1,613,681 

(N) 

1 

68 

2,030.490 

GO 

3 80 

1807 

16 

5,560,000 

00 

714,783 

00 

1,481,777 

00 

2 

07 

1,713,068 

(0 

, 4 47 

1808 

16 

.5,060,000 

00 

1,015,843 

95 

1,«H8,()42 

00 

I 

02 

2,548,717 

.31 

3 »3 

1809 

16 

G.060.000 

00 

821,942 

0.3 

1,334,948 

00 

1 

62 

2,311,788 

26' 

4 44 

1810 

15 

6,085.000 

00 

1,347,722 

GO 

2,098,401 

00 

1 

55 

2,461,877 

66 

3 38 

1811 

15 

6,68.5,000 

00 

l..513,OVP 
.3,«8 1,696 

66 

2,3.55,571 

00 

1 

55 

3,.485,721 

82 

3 79 

Mia 

in 

7,060.000 

00 

27 

2,162,3.58 

00 

0 

58 

4,734.326 

00 

1 87 

1813.. 

16 

8,805,000 

lio 

5.780.708 

08 

2,186,8.17 

00 

0 

37 

6,903,.593 

42 

1 1 .57 

1814 

VI 

11,650,000 

00 1 

6, 046, .542 

62 ! 

2,922.61 1 

on 

0 

42 

0.201,718 

33 

1 74 

181-5 

25 

11.462,000 

00 

3,464,241 

21 

2,740,311 

00 

0 

79 

„ 4,0.57,304 

Hi 

1 GO 

1816 

2.5 

11,4)5,000 

00 

1,260.210 

4.5 

2,134,690 

oo 

1 

()i 

2,133,278 

98 

3 38 

1817 

26 

0,208,050 

00 

1,577,4.53 

m 

2. 19.5,260 

on 

1 

70 

3 .520,793 

77 

3 81 

1818 

27 

1 ,740,275 

00 

1,120.598 

27 

2,680,477 

00 

2 

18 

2,005,797 

03 

4 04 

1819 

28 

I0,:474,7.'i0 

00 

1,108,880 

31 

2.464,0.57 

00 

2 

05* 

2, .574,340 

60 

, 4 20 

18:e0.. 

28 

10,600,600 

00 

1,280,8.52 

01 

2,61 1.734 

00 

r 2 

04 

3,176,003 

09 

4 .52 

1821 

28 

0 . 81 ) 6,000 

06 

3,048,H2ii 

18 

3.010,762 

00 

0 

98 

5,448,608 

20 

2 77 

1822 

3.3 

10,821,125 

00 

046.280 

93 

3,132,5.52 

00 

• 3 

31 

3,235 828 

13 

6 72 

182.1 

34 

1 1.650,000 

00 

1,().33,.375 

47 

3.128,986 

00 

3 

02 

3,122,0.58 

90 

6 04 

1N24 

37 

1 2.85 i. 350 

00 

1,0.39,842 

72 

.3.lft2.611 

.52 

1 

98 

.5,2.38,644 

48 

4 GS 

»J825 

41 

14,535,600 

00 

1,038,086 

12 

3,994,264 

7.3 

5 

76 

2,715,37.5 

70 

8 38 I 

isaa 

5.'} 

16.640,006 

55 1 

1.. 323, 820 

07 

6,404,879 

17 

4 

63 

2,636 7.3.5 

.52 

6 82 

1H27 

60 

18,269,7.50 

Oil 1 

1.466.261 

08 

6,665,323 

1)9 

4 

51 

2,091,883 

49 

6 58 

IH'iS 

GL 

10.337,800 

00 

1,144,64.5 

71 

7.483,86.5 

34 

6 

36 

< 2 06.3,072 

66 

8 34 

1829 

ik) 

20,420,000 

06 

087,210 

47 

4,747,781 

.50 

4 

HI 

2, .54.5,233 

01 

7 38 

1810 

63 

10,205,(HIO 

00 

1,2.58,414 

05 

5,124,000 

00 

4 

or 

3,:»74,0.57 

04 

G 01 

Mil 

70 

21,430,800 

00 

919,0.50 

73 

7,739,317 

00 

8 

41 

4,401.965 

62 

13 10 

1832 

8.3 

24,520,200 

00 

002,205 

7H 

7,122,8.56 

00 

7 

89 

2,938,970 

33 

11 15 

1813 

102 

28,2.30,250 

00 

022,309 

84 

7,880,110 

()7 

8 

55 

3,716.182 

.17 

12 .57 

1834 

10.1 

20,409,4.50 

00 

1,100,290 

09 

7,6.50,1 16 

75 

6 

59 

4.9! 0,053 

72 

10 82 

183.5 

10.3 

30,410.000 

00 

1,1.16,414 

30 

9.430,.3.57 

72 

8 

29 

.5,422,266 

58 

13 06 

1836 

117 

34.478,110 

00 

1. 1.5.1,236 

17 

10,892,219 

50 

7 

48 

K,rH4,.510 

94 

13 .52 

1837 

129 

38,286,000 

00 

1, .117,081 

02 

10,27-3.1 18 

71 

G 

76 

8,167,198 

02 

12 34 

1838 

120 

.34,630,000 

no 

2,391.621 

24 

9,4(r3.512 

7-5 

3 

92 

7,122,012 

03 

6 GO 

1839 

IIH 

31,485,600 

03 

1,838,272 

99 

7,87.5 ,322 

50 

3 

28 

4,76/ ,4 10 

50 

G 87 

Aggregate 

1766 

560,422,656 

18 

62,03,3.806 

.50 

in.5,<M6,.50i 

55 

2 

67 

141,438,038 

22 

4 03 


SUMMER Y. 


Y KARS. 

e . 

I^h,3 

gad 

Arerage 

Capital. 

U V 

s'l 

v § 
tx-S 

el 

I*- S 

1 c 

g 

pe ai.S 

0} « 

• • 

Average Katiti 
of Specie to 
Circulation 
and Depoaita. 









dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dullara. 

dollara. 

10 yoara from 





1 to 


1 to 

1803 to 1812.. 

l»i 

5.099,314 00 

1,296,02-; OG 

1,689,918^ .50 

1 3> 

2,280,150 80^ 

3 06 

If) yeara from 
IHI3C<o 1822.. 
10 yearb .*'rotu 

25 7-10 

10,02/120 00 

2,663,368 27^ 

2,638,240 10 

0 /ID 

4,315,736 32 G-lD( 

3,2!22,6B9 074 

2 64 ' 

]8'>3 to 18,32.. 

57 

17,897,489 GS^ 

1,201,475 12 

5,82.5.100 79^ 

4 84 

7 53 

7 year!* from 





1833 to 1839. . 
37 veara fmm 

113 3-7 

! 

32,847,008 66 1-7 

1,489,308 B.5 

9,410,818 ' 37 1-7 

6 08 

6,170,038 59 3-7 

10 22 

1803 to 1839. . 

1 47 27-37 1.5,330,801 61 3l-37| 

1,676,589 36 18-37 

4,48,5,041 00 35^7 

2 07 

3,822.649 68 6-37 

4 03 


Aggregate ojf ^ircu}jtion and Deposits. 


-AG C R K C; A T,I2 OF 

C 1 K C U L AT I O N. 

AGGREGATE OF DEPOSITS. 

t 

Y E A li. S. 1 

1 

lij Ildhton. 

Out of Beaton. 

Total 

Clnnilation. 

In Boston. 

Uitt of Boaton, 

Total Depoaita. 

1H0.H to 1812 .... 

18X3 to 1829. .... 
1823 to 1832 .... 
1833 to 1839 .... 

iltfllarH. ' 
.5.98:{,.3ni 00 
13,03.5.189 00 
29.764,4.55 7.5 
23,603,517 00 

ddllara. 
10,91.5,881 00 
13,347,302 OU 
28,484,552 90 
30,717,301 GO 

dnllara. 
16,809,185 00 
26, .382,491 GO 
58,254,007 95 
63,410,818 GO 

dollara. 
17,847.606 81 
34,832,702 GO 
21,603,181 08 
32,605,544 24 

dollara, 
5.013,811 24 
8,324,000 G6 
10,63-5,71.5 07 
10,524,725 92 

dollara. 
22,801,508 05 
4.5,157,363 26 
32,228,806 78 
43,190,270 16 

J 803 to 1839 . . . . j 

72,476,4in 7.5 

92^470,03!) 80 

164,946,502 55 

107,039,125 33 

34,308,012 89 

141,438,038 22 




































MASSACHUSETTS. 


8:5' 


Aggregate of Circulation and Deposits. 


lAoa lA isi* 

30.780.003 05 
69,030,854 2G 

90.482.004 70 
106,601,088 76 

1813 to IftM 

1883 to 133* . . . . , T - . . r . 1 

1833 to 1839 ! 


1803 to 1839 

306,3^1,540 77 



Aoqb£GAt£: of Circulation and Deposits. 


• 

• 

BOSTON. 


COUNTRY. 

T O T A L. 

Total of Cirnii- 
latioii (ind 
Depoditii. 



doLlara^ 

dollani. 

doll'-tTH. 
10,91.5,884 00 
5,013,811 24 

dullara. 

dollaro. 
16,800,1 85 00 
22,861,508 00 

dulUn. 



HI 

4> 




r » 1 1 




1803 to 1812 

Cir, . 
Dop. 

1.1,035,189 00 

23,830,097 »l 

+ 

+ 

• 

13,347.302 00 
8,.124,660 66 

15,929,095 24 

26,382.491 00 
43,1 .'17.363 26 

30,760,693 05 

• 

1813 to 1822 

1 

Cir. . 
Dep. 

29,764,450 75 

47,867,891 60 

+ 

+ 

+ 

28.4«0,rir»2 20 
10,:>.*5,7I5 07 

21,671,962 66 

5s,2r)4,007 O.-i 
.1*4228, 896 75 

60,539,854 26 

1823 to 1^2 

Cir.. 

2.1,603,.517 00 

‘u 

51,437,037 43 

+ • 

4- 

+ 

3n,717,3«l 60 

10,!>24,72r* 92 

39,025,267 27 

63,410,818 on 
43,100,270 16 

90,182,904 70 






183310 1839 



r>6.3'^0,061 24 • 

+ 

50,212,027 .Vi 


106,601,088 76 

4803 to 1830 



179,.'>1.5,:» 8M 08 

+ 

l2f),H6s,95‘i 60 

-- 

306,381, .540 77 


Ratio of tlie Specie /o the Bills in C!Jircalation, and to the sum of the Circulation and 
Deposits, in the Boston J3aiiks, in the Banks out of Boston, and in all the Banks of 
Miissachiisetts, from 1803 to 1839, prepared from Official Returns. 


1>AT£S. 

BANKS IN BOSTON, 

• 

BANKS OUT OP BOSTON. 

BANKS IN THE STATE. 

Number 

of 

Banks. 

Rntin of 
Specie to 
Circulation. 

Ratio of 
Specie to 
Circulation 
Hod 

Deposits 

Number 

of 

Ranks. 

Ratio nf 
Specie to 
Circulation. 

Ratio of 
Specie to 
I'irciilution 
ami 

nepo-iits. 

Number 

of 

Banks. 

Ratio pf 
Speriti to 
CirciiJution. 

Ratio of 
Specie to 
Circulation 
and 

Deposila. 



ilollars. 

iliillarH. 


_ dfirnr». 

dollars. 


dnllari*. 

ilollura. 

1803 

2 

1 to 1 

27 

1 to 3 

37 

5 

rto 1 

61 

1 to 2 

30 

7 

1 to 1 

41 

1 to 2 

85 

IH04.... 

.1 

1 

28 

.1 

36 

10 

2 

04 

2 

.M 

11 

1 

73 

2 

88 

180.^ 

3 

0 

76 

2 

81 

1.1 

2 

49 

3 

17 

16 

1 

83 

3 

0.1 

1800 

.1 

% 

77 

4 

82 

12 

2 

.10 

3 

09 

15 

1 

68 

3 

80 

1807.... 

9 

1 

07 

6 

80 

13 

2 

.53 

3 

37 

16 

2 

07 

4 

47 

1808... 

3 

0 

41 1 

3 

60 

13 

• 2 

02 

3 

40 

16 

1 

02 

3 

53 

1809.... 


1 

61 

5 

50 

13 

1 

62 

3 

43 

16 

1 

0*2 

4 

41 

I81U.... 


1 

29 

.1 

73 

12 

J 

84 

3 

no 

1.1 

1 

.55 

3 

38 

1811.... 


1 

27 

• 4 

71 

12 

1 

90 

2 

68 

1.1 

1 

55 

3 

79 

1812.... 


0 

37 

1 

81 

12 

1 

35 

2 

68 

16 

0 

58 

1 

87 

1813.... 


0 

30 

1 

49 

12 

0 

66 

• 1 

Hr» 

16 

0 

.17 

1 

57 

1814.... 


0 

31 

1 

66 


0 

79* 

2 

03 

21 

0 

12 

1 

74 

1S15.... 

6 

0 

69 

2 

07 

• 10 

0 

96 

1 

75 

25 

a 0 

79 

1 

9tL 



1 

27 . 

3 

45 

19 

2 

2.1 

3 

26 


1 

69 

.1 

3“ 

1817..,, 

• 6 

1 

18 • 

4 

08 

20 

2 

58 

.1 

30 

26 

l 

70 

3 

81 

18J8.... 

7 

% 

91 

Ti 

78 

20 

2 

H« 

4 

(10 

2T 

2 

18 

4 

94 

■ UliJWIi 

7 

1 

44 

4 

22 


3 

94 

4 

16 

28 

2 

•'5 

4 

20 

1820.... 

7 

1 

61 

4 

80 

• 21 

2 

73 

3 

91 

28 

2 

04 

4 

52 

1821.... 

7 

0 

58 

2 

58 

21 • 

2 

18 

.1 

20 

2S 

0 

98 

2 

77 

1822.... 


2 

75 

8_70 

• 23 

3 

77 

4 

99 

3.1 

3 

31 

6 

72 

1823.... 

10 

2 

68 

. 7 *55 

24 

3 

.15 

4 

G1 

34 

3 

02 

6 

04 

1824.... 

12 

► 1 

64 

•I 

2V1 

25 

^ f 

49 

3 

r>o 

*37 

1 

98 

4 

OH 

1825.... 

14 

7 

02 

10 

.53 

27 

^ 4 

.15 • 

6 

15 

41 

5 

76 

8 

,18 

1826.... 

15 

5 

38 

7 

50« 

40 

4 

18 

.5 

86 

5.5 

4 

83 

6 

82 

1827.... 

15 

4 

11 

6 

18 

45 

5 

22 

7 

20 

60 

^ 4 

54 

6 

58 

1828.... 

10 

6 

79 

8 

50 

45 

6 

17 

• 8 

no 

61 

• 6 

36 

8 

3i 

1829.,.. 

ir 

3 

13 

.I 

.58 

49 

8 

24 

il 

05 

r>6 

4 

81 

7 ' 

■68 

1H3II.... 

17 

2 

38 

4 

70 

46 • 

8 

48 

12 

13 

63 

4 

07 

0 

91 

1831.... 


5 

90 

10 

80 

50 

12 

50 

17 

24 

70 

8 

41 

13 

19 

1832.... 

22 

6 

13 

8 

07 

61 

13 

21 

17 

14 

83^ 

7 

89 

11 

15 

1833.*.. 

• 25 

4 

30 

8 

00 

77 

18 

44 

23 

16 

losr 

H 

55 

12 

.S7 

J834..., 

28 

3 

34 

7 

52 

77 

16 

60 

21 

01 

103 

0 

,59 

10 

82 

1835.... 

,28 

3 

6H 

9 

.54 

77 

21 

or 

24 

13 

105 

8 

29 

13 

06 

1838. • • . 

83 

.1 

. 68 

9 

86 

84 

22 

18 

27 

65 

117 

7 

48 

i:t 

;»2 

1837.«.. 

84 

3 

88 

0 

68 

95 

15 

17 

20 

OH 

129 

6 

76 

12 

34 

1838.... 

28 

2 

00 

4 

06 

92 

8 

53 

11 

53 

120 

3 

92 

a 

90 

1839. . . . 

27 

• 1 

96 

4 

37 

01 

0 

31 

12* 

50 

118 

• * 

2H ! 


87 
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AM£I11CA. 


Averaoje: Ratio of the Specie to the Circulation^ and to the Circulation and D^osits, iu 
all the Banks of Massachusetts ; in the Bank of England^ according to the Qi]p.rtorly 
Returns in Mareh^ June, September, and December (the Ratio in 1838 e^^braciDg only 
t)?G first three quarters) ; and in all the Banks in the United States, nearest to the 1st of 
January foU<^^mg the ycsSs in the first column, as the condition of these Mst is made pp 
from the most recent Returns ^ a the 1st of January. ^ ^ a 


. BANKS OP MASSACHUSETTS. 

BANK OP ENGLAND. 

BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

taroi 

in 

Batio of Specie 
to Circulation. 

Ratio of Specie 
to Circulation 
and Deposits. 

Ratio of Specie 
to Circulation. 

Ratio of Specie 
to Circulation 
and Deposits. 

Re- 

turus 

in 

Ratio of Specie 
to Circulation. 

Ratio of Specie 
to Circulation 
and Deposits. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

** 

dollars. 

db'llars. 

IHIO... 

1 to 1 65 

1 to 3 88 

Ito 6 78 

1 to 10 73 

1811.... 

Ito 1 82 

i 

IBU... 

0 VI 

1 74 

12 .50 

19 2G 

1815.... 

2 g; 


18Ui... 

« 79 

1 9G 

9. 86 

14 80 

1810.... 

3 57 


ISIS... 

2 05 

4 20 

G 43 

8 09 

1820 ... 

2 2G 

1 to 4 .07 

182U... 

o 4 St 

7 88 

2 89 

4 21 

1830.... 

2 77 

5 28 

IS34... 

6 59 

JO 82 

2 30 

4 04 

1835.... 

2 3r> 

4 25 

laas... 

8 29 

, 13 Ofi 

2 21 

4 GO 1 

IN3G.... 

.3 60 

r. 88 

1H3S... 

7 48 

13 62 

2 79 

5 02 1 

1837.... 

3 07 

7 29 

18.17... 

0 70 

12 84 

3 13 1 

5 07 1 

1838.... 

3 28 

G 00 

1886... 

3 92 

*■ 6 00 1 

1 05 1 

3 04 I 





On the 7th of May, 1838, the specie to the circulation, in all the banks in the United 
States, was as 1 dollar to 3 dollars 8 cents, and to the circiVlation and deposits, os 1 dollar 
to 5 dollars 80 cents. 


Tables showing the Ratios of the Population to the Bank Capital, and to the Bank 

Circulation in Massachusetts. 


1 IN BOSTON. 


DATES. 

Population. 

Number 

ot 

Banks. 

Capital. 

Ratio of Pnpu> 
lattoii to Capital. 

Circalatioti. 

Ratio of Popii- 
lattDii to Ciruu- 
1 liition. 

1803 

27.430 

2 

dollars. 
1,000,000 00 

dollars. 
1 to 58 

33 

dollars.* 
714,810 00 

dollai'H 

1 to 2G 

00 

IH04 

2H,2G2 

3 

3,400,000 00 

120 

30 

518,295 00 

18 

33 

«1H05 

29,093 

3 

3,400,000 on 

IlG 

8C 

250.394 00 

H 

00 

1806 

29,924 

3 

3,400,000 00 

113 

62 

.3(14,6 IG 00 

10 

17 

1807 

30,7 .SG 

3 

3, 100,1100 00 

no 

54 

243,518 00 

7 

91 

1808 

.31, 587 

3 

3,MOO,(IOO 00 * 

120 

30 

259,878 00 

8 

22 

1809 

32,418 

.3 

3.800,000 00 

117 

21 

640,221 00 

19 

93 

INIO 

33,250 

3 

4,600,000 00 

138 

31 

1 000,578 00 

27 

2G 

1811 

34,255 

3 

4,600,(HMI 00 

131 

28 

l,059,313f 00 

30 

92 

1812 

3r),2G0 

4 

5,800,000 00 

104 

49 

1,079,746 00 

' 30 

62 

1813 

30.2G.1 

4 

7,000,000 OOi 

193 

02 

on 

37 

02 

1814 

;i7,2G9 

0 

8,72.5,000 00 

234 

10 

1,745,752 00 

4G 

84 

1813 

38,274 

G 

9,100,000 00 

237 

75 

l,.M6,]9a 00 

40 

46 

I81G 

39,279 

G 

9,100,000 00 

231 

67 

(1,142,307 00 

29 

08 

1817 

40,284 

G 

6,8(10,1100 00 

168 

8(1 

1,220.151 00 

30 

28 

1818 

41,288 

7 

< 7,0411,425 00 

170 

73 

1,142,110 00 

27 

66 

1819 

42,293 

7 

7,350,000 00 


42 

1,QG7,G82 00 

25 

60 

1820 

43.296 

7 

7,350.000 00 

lt>9 

75 

1,272,22G 00 

29 

.(8 

1B9V. 

40,296 

7 

r),.5.50,000 00 

141 

48 

1,329,111 00 

,.28 

71 

1822... 7 

49,291 

10 

7,421,125 00 

1.50 

55 

l,l'jl,071 00 

*‘24 

19 

1823 

52,288 

10 

8,050,000 00 

153 

95 

1,353,692 ^00 

25 

87 

1824 

.55,284 

12 

8,025.000 00 

161 

43 

1,79G.600 62 

32 

49 

182A 

56,281 

14 

10,300,000 00 

itV. 

72 

3,770,536 42 

04 

69 

I82fi 

58,003 

16 

11,050,000 00 

’ 187 

59 

3,942, G&U 54 

00 

03 

1827 

.59,525 

1.5 

11,550,000 00 

•191 

03 _ 

3,(;6i,(i(i4 71 

61 

85 

1628 

60,147 

IG 

12,343,050 00 

205 

21 *^1 

4,445,599 5t*. 

73 

91 

1839 

GO,7G9 

t 17 

12,900,000,10 , 

212 

27 

2,077,691 00 ' 

34 

19 

1830 

GI,H92 

17 

12,351]^90(P 00 

201 

10 

2,171,417 00 

36 

30 

1831 

G1.834 

20 

13,600,000 00 

209 

(P'G 

3.164,275 00 ! 

63 

43 

1883 

G8.27G 

22 

15,150,000 00 1 

2il 

89 

3,060,129 00 

44 

81 

1883..; 

7I,C18 

2.5 

16, ie 1,250 00 1 

U2lf GO 

2,823,617 00 

39 

37 

1834. 

76, ICO 

26 

17,150.000 00 

226 

IG I 

2,934,451 00 

39 

04 

1885 

78.G08 

28 

lH,l.'iO,000 00 1 

• 230 

90 ! 

3,396,684 00 

43 

21 

1836 

79,404 

33 

20,118,850 00 1 

253 

IK 

4.260,948 00 

53 

62 

1837 

80,325 

34 

2t,:i5O,OU0 00 ! 

265 

79 j 

4,380,414 00 

54 

60 

1838 

61,IHG «“ 

28 

18,150,000 00 

227 

25 

3,388,668 00 

u 41 

73 

1849 

82,047 

27 

18,435,000 63 

221 

00 1 

2,502,846 00 

30 

50 

AgSrCRiite 

1,874,273 

201 

_^«,019,300 Ikl 

192 

55 

72,476,462 76 

38 

00 
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a UM MA R Y. 


• 

YBARS. 

Average 

Population. 

Average 
Number 
of Banka. 

Average 

Capital. 

Average Ratio 
of Population to 
Capital. 

Average 

Circulation. 

Average Ratio 
of Population to 
Circulation. 

ifyoars from 
1003%) 1811.. 

4 

• 

31.223 1-2 

3 

dollurs. 

3,780,000 00 

dollars. # 

1 to 12 % on 

dollars. • 

^,330 10 

dollars. 

1 to 19 IG 

10 years from 
1813 to 1022.. 

41»383 3-3 

C 3-5 

7,!!44,5.55 00 

1H4 72 

1,303,518 90 

31 49 

10 yeiMPB from 






49 63 

1020 «b 1032.. 1 

» 39,969 9-10 

ir, 4-5 

11,021,805 00 

103 79 

2,970,445 57 1-2 

7 years from 




3,384,700 14 2-7 

43 19 

1833 to 1639.. 

78,557 4-7 

28 5-7 

18,579,38.5 80 3-7 

2.57 11 1 

37 years from 
1008 to 1839.. 

60.Cr>C 1-37 

12 11-37 

0,743,704 88 7-37 

102 3:i 

1.958,823 31 28-37 

88 €6 


II. OUT OP BOSTON. 


DATES. 

Population. I 

Number 

of 

Banka. 

Capital. ] 

Rado of Popii- 
lation to Cai>ital. 

Circulation. 1 

Ratio of Popu- 
lation to Circulu- 
tiuii. 




flollara. 

dolliira. 

(tplliirs. 

dollars. 

1803 

410,452 

5 

625, ‘26*2 00 

1 to 1 52 

850,310 00 

1 to 2 07 

1804 

414,400 

10 

1,612,887 00 

3 89 

1.177,nj26 00 

2 8.3 

1805 

418,547 

13 

2.0(iO.OtHI 00 

3 91 

],:{03,.no 00 

3 II 

iHon...« 

422,50fi 

12 

2,<1h:),000 00 

4 93 

1,300.168 00 

.1 00 

1807 

426,044 

13 1 

• 2,l0n,000 04 

5 06 

1,2:J8.2.W 00 

2 90 

1808 

430.ti03 

1.3 

2,160.000 Ot) 

.5 01 

778. 164 00 

1 80 

1800 

434,742 

13* 

2,1 <10 000 00 

4 96 

68m,727 00 

1 60 

1810 

43h,700 

12 

2,085,0n(W 00 

4 7.5 

1.191,913 00 

» 71 

1811 

44V,0tt0 

12 

2,«8.5,000 00 

4 73 

1,296,258 00 

2 92 

, 1812 

447,028 

12 

2,160,000 00 

4 83 

1,082,610 00 

2 42 

1813 

451,147 

12 

1,805,000 00 

4 20 

811,457 00 

1 7!l 

1814 

4.'>.5.268 

1.5 

2,325,000 00 

a JO 

1,176,859 00 

2 .58 

181.5 

4.50,3Ha( 

10 

2,3(i2,000 00 

.5 14 

1,192,318 00 

2 5U 

iHin 

46.3,50.8 

10 

2.375,000 00 

.5 12 

902, .383 00 

2 11 

1817 

407,028 

20 

2,108,0.50 00 

.5 34 

1,275,100 00 

2 72 

1818 

471,740 

20 

2,6'»0,H50 00 

5 72 

I,.5.38,.3r.l 00 

3 26 

1819 

475,860 

21 

3,021,7.50 00 

C 35 

1,300,375 00 

2 93 

1820 

470.OK0 

1 

* 1,000 00 

6 77 

1,342, .508 00 

2 79 

1821 

4H.'i.7(U 

2i 

3,250,0(10 00 

6 60 

1,681, .351 00 

3 46 

1822 

401 ,420 

23 

3,4(M1,000 00 

ft 91 1 

l,040,.58l 00 

I 3 94 

1823 

407,135 

24 

3,<'>00,Q00 00 

7 24 

1,77.5,094 00 

3 57 

1824 

.•■102,851 

2.5 

3,932,3.^ 00 

7 82 

2,046.041 00 

4 06 

1825 

508,560 

27 

4,23.5,0119 00 

8 32 

2.223,728 31 

4 37 

1826 

5l(»,6.'in 

40 

5,599.096 .55 

10 83 

2,462,220 03 

4 70 

1827 

624,746 

45 

6,710,750 00 

12 80 

2,9.''3,6ftS 08 

5 68 

1828 

,532,836 

45 

0,094,7.50 00 

13 12 

3,0,38,26.5 78 

,5 70 

1829 

.•^,926 

40 

7,.520,0tl0 00 

13 00 

2,670,003 50 

4 9.3 

1830 

540,016 

46 

0,945,000 op 

12 64 

2,9.52,673 00 

5 37 

1831 

5.5M,.5n.’i 

.50 

7,839,800 ml 

14 03 

4,27-5,042 00 

7 65 

1882 

568,110 

61 

9,:i7o,2no 00 

1 <• 40 

4,062,727 00 

7 15 

18;« 

577,6.57 

77 

ii,K.{:i,ooo 00 

20 49 

5,065,493 07 

8 76 

1834 «... 

5Hik204 

77 

12,259!4.50 00 

20 87 

4,71.5,69.5 75 

8 03 

1035 

506,7.50 

77 

12,200,000 00 

20 ,54 

6,033,773 72 

10 11 

I83fi 

608,878 # 

84 

14,359,260 009 

23 .58 

6,631,301 .50 

10 HO 

1837 

621 ,006 

96 

16,030,000 00 

27 26 

.5,886,701 71 

9 47 

Ig.^lH 

633, 134 

92 

16,180,000 00 

25 5,5 

6,01 1,8.54 75 

9 40 

1039 

615,262 

• 91 

i6,or}0,t»no 00 

24 87 

.5.372,477 50 

8 32 

Aggregate 

10, .5.57,866 

1311 


iiaio 

92,470,039 80 

4 98 


SUMMARY. 


YEARS. 

e 

Average 

Population. 

Average 
Number 
of Bunks. 

Average 
• Capital. 

* 

Average Ratio 
of Population to 
Capital. 

Average 

Circulation. 

, . 

Average Ratio 

of Population tc 

Circulation. 

10 voara from 

^8,090 

• 

• 

* dollars. 

dollars. 

dutlara. 

dollars. 

1800 to 1812.. 
10 yeara from 

11 1-2 

1,010,314 • 1 

1 to 4 47 

a 

1,(J!)1,688 40 

1 to 2 .54 

1018 to 1829.. 

10 years from 

470,107 • 

19 1-10^ 

2,000,065 00 1 

% 

5 34 

1,334,730 20 

2 63 


329,540 1-2 

41 1-5 

0,265,684 03 1-2 

• 11 02 

2,848,055 *22 

5 37 

• 


000,964 3-7 

84 3-7 

14,267,672 * 83 6-7 

23 39 

3,673,000 22 6-7 

9 30 

180.3 to 1839.. 1 

301, 6G4 18-37 

33 10-37 

3,613,225 82 21-37 

11 10 

2,490,X90 26 18-37 

4 08 


joj*s re- 
iiry of over 
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AMERICA. 


111. IN THE STATE. 


A. 


D^TES. 

Population. 

Number 

of 

Capitol. 

Ratio of Popula- 
tion to 
Capitol. 

Circulation. 

Itatioef Popnla- 
tion to 

* Circulation. 




f .1 dollais. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

e — 

dullami 

iRftS 

437,882 

' 7 

i 2,225,262 

00 

Ito 5. 

OH 

1,665,189 

00 

Ite 3 

57 

1804.....'^ 

442.701 

13 

.%0 12,887 

00 

K 

P2 

1,095,301 

00 

3 

82 

1805 

447,640 

16 

5,460,000 

00 

11 

07 

1,553,824 

00 

3 

47 

ISOft 

4r)2,r}2U 

15 

6,485,000 

00 

12 

12 

1,613,684 

00 

P, 3 

50 

1807 

457,400 

10 

5,500,000 

00 

12 

1.1 

1.481,777 

00 

3 

23 

1S08 

462,280 

16 

5,000,000 

00 

12 

60 

1,038,042 

00 

2 

24 

1809 

407,100 

10 

^ 5,060,000 

00 

12 

76 

1,334,048 

00 

2 

85 

1810 

472,040 

15 

5,685,000 

00 

12 

04 

2,098,491 

00 

4 

44 

1811 

477il64 

I.*! 

6,6S.'i,000 

00 

14 

00 

2,3.55,571 

00 

4 

03 

1812 

482,268 

10 

7,060,000 

00 

16 

50 

2,102,358 

00 

4 

48 

1813 

aijtu 

16 

8,805,000 

00 

18 

24 

2,168,8.17 

00 


44 

1814 

402,637 

21 

11,050,000 

00 

22 

4.1 

2,922,611 

00 

• 5 

03 

1815 

497,662 

25 

11,462,000 

00 

23 

0.1 

2,740,511 

00 

5 

50 

1816 

502,787 

25 

11,475.000 

00 

22 

82 

^ 2,134,690 

00 

4 

24 

1817 

507,912 

24i 

9, 208', 060 

00 

18 

.10 

2,405,260 

00 

4 

91 

1818..... 

513.037 

27 

9,749,275 

00 

19 

00 

2,680,477 

00 

5 

22 

1819..... 

618,102 

28 

10.374,750 

00 

20 

02 

2,464,057 

00 

4 

75 

1820 

523.287 

28 

10,600,000 

00 

20 

2.5 

2,614,734 

00 

4 

09 

1821 

631 ,990 

28 

0.800,000 

00 

18 

42 

3.nio;7G2 

00 

5 

65 

1822 

540,711 1 

33 

10.821,125 

00 

20 

01 

3,132,5JS2 

00 

5 

79 

182d.p 

549.4r 1 

34 

1 1,650,000 

00 

21 

20 

3,128,086 

00 

5 

69 

1824 


37 

12,857,350 

00 

23 

03 

3,842,641 

52 

6 

88 

1826 

.566/447 

41 

14, .53.5, 000 

00 

25 

04 

5,9^,204 

73 

U 

57 

1826 

576 ..550 

5.5 

16,049,006 

5,5 

28 

oi 

6.404,879 

17 

11 

12 

1827 

584,271 

00 

18.209,750 

00 

31 

26 (. 

G,(>6.'>,323 

60 

11 

40 

1828 


01 

11), .137, 800 

00 

32 

61 

7,483,865 

34 

12 

62 

1829.. 

601,005 

00 

20.420,000 

00 

33 

93 

4,747,784 

.50 

7 

88 

1830 

610,408 

63 

19,2115,000 

00 

31 

fll 

5,124,090 

00 

8 

30 

1831 

623,397 

70 

21,439,800 

00 

.14 

30 

7,739,317 

00 

12 

41 

1832 

636,386 

83 

24..520,200 

00 

38 

53 

7,122,856 

00 

11 

19 

1H33 

649.375 

J02 

28,236,250 

00 

4.1 

48 

7,889. MO 

67 

12 

14 

1831 

662,364 

103 

24,409,4.50 

00 

44 

40 

7,650,146 

75 

11 

54 

1835 

675,353 

105 

30,410,000 

00 

45 

02 

9,4.10,357 

72 

13 

96 

1836 

688,342 

117 

34,478,110 

00 

50 

OH 

10,892,249 

50 

1.5 

82 

1837 

701,331 

129 

38,280,000 

00 

54 

58 

10,973,118 

71 

11 

64 

1838 

714,320 

120 

31,630,000 

00 

48 

47 

9,400,512 

75 

13 

16 

1839 


118 

34,485,600 

03 

47 

41 

7,875,3*22 

50 

10 

82 

Aggregate 

20,432,130 

1700 

.WO, 422, Oof. 

18 i 

27 

80 

164,940, .102 

,15 

81 

07 


SUMMARY. 


YEARS. 

Average 

Population. 

Average 

N umber 
of Banks. 

Average i 

Capital. 

Average Ratio 
of Population to 
Capital. 

Average 

Circulation. 

Average Ratio 
of Population to 
Circulation. 

10 yean from 
18O3toX0t2,. 

459,013 

14 1-2 

dollars. 

5,690,314 90 

dollars. 

1 to 12 30 

dollars'* 

1,660,11*6 50 

dollars. 

1 to 3 67 


511,550 3-5 

2.5 7-10 

10,35*2,520 

00 

20 23 

2,63vS,240 10 

!i 16 

10 yean from 

1033 to 1832.. 

.580,010 2-3 

.'ir 

17,897,489 

65 1-2 

30 53 

• 

.%885,400 70 1-2 ' 

0 87 

7 years from 
1633 to 1839.. 

088,342 

113 3-7 

.32,847, 05A 

66 1-7 

47 71 

0,058,608 37 1-7 

13 16 

37 years from 
1803^1830.. 

1 5.52,210 36-37 

1 47 27-371 

15,380,801 

51 31-37 

27 86 

4,465, q40 60 35-37 

w8 or 




The banks in Massachusetts are now believed to be in a sound state, 
table will show their condition in 1842-3. ^ 

Whole number of bank« iu MaaiiaoUuiiGtlfl . . .| ^114,, 

Capitol stock paid in :.w*; 

BlUa in circulation ...A..... V 

Nett profits on baud 

Balances due to other banks 

, Cash dopositedf includinn; all sums wliaterer due from the banks, not bearing interest. 

Its bills in oiroulation, profits snd balances due to other banks excepted 

Cash deposited, bearing interest 

Total amcMnt due from the banks 


The following 


« dollars. 

33,380,000 

9,500,113 

3,m,U4 

4«4ia,50t> 

7,144,900 

1,409393 


5S,8r9,4/4 
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Resources of the Banks. 

Bold, ailrer, and other coined moUUt 

KeHl oHtate 

Bille of dUier banks, in and out of the state 

Balance due from other banks 

Aaionnt %t all other debts diir, including notes, bills, stocks, and fun^jpl debts t 

• fttal amount of the resources of the banka ^ 

Amount of reaerred profits at the time of decluring the hist dividtmd 

Amount of debts secured by a pledge of stock 

Amount of debts unpaid, and considered doubtful 


dollars. 
3,111.A38 
1,238, 19t 
2,:n4.4»7 
4.4(11,047 


S«.(J7t>,474 
1)02,1 4k 
1)41,71)0 
1,043,1G6 


The firsl of the two following tables shows the comparative value of the shares in the 
twenty -five banks in operation, in August, 1838, and in Aug’iist, 1841. 


NAMESbOF BANKS. 

• 

Capital. 1 
Aug. 1641. 

* 

l*ar 

Value. 

Market Value. 

Drprcfiation in 
Three Years. 

Improvement in 
'three Years. 

Aug. 

183H. 

Aug. 1811. 

Per Ct. 

Amount 

j Per Ct. 

Amount 


dnllara. 

dollnrs. 





dollars. 



dollars. 

Atlantic 

3nu,d(ii> 

JOO 

9C per cent 

04 per cent 

‘2'pr. ct. 

10,000 





noo.ooo 

100 

75 



.... 4 

.... 

104 

p. ct. 

OlV-^'.O 

Boston 

(joo.ono 

AO 

A2} per shr. 

31 per shr. 

.... 


2d 


13,000 

City 

1,001), 000 

100 

0!) per cent. 

04 per cent 

a 

•0,000 




Columbian 

300.000 

100 

103 




.... 



8,7.30 

Eaele 

3n<i,ooo 

JOO 1 

M)2J 


103 ,, 



i 


3,730 

Freeman's 

i;i(),nflb» 

loo 

O."* 


03 






C Inbu 

1,00(^000 

100 : 

104 


104 ,, 






Granitn 

.'lOO.OOO 

100 

K8 


00 „ 



2 


10.000 

Hamilton 

.'>00.000 

100 

W1 


103 „ 



2 


10,000 

market 

3r.o.ooo 

70 

K8 per shr. 

j r»2j^ per .Hhr. 

23 A shr. 

20 1,000 




• hi iiHSHChu setts 

800.000 

2.)0 

03 percent 

:100 per cent 



.■s 


40,000 

Mechanics* * 

130.000 

100 

HH 


00 „ 



2 


3,000 

Merchants* 

2,000,000 

loo 

102 


101 „ 

- T 


2 


40,000 

New England 

J, 000,000 

100 

103 


103 „ 






North 

730,000 

100 

OC 


00 

Cpr. cf. 

43,000 




Shawmut 

300,000 

100 

00 


00 






. Shoe and Leather Dealers 

.'lOO.OOO 

100 

HO 





n:- 


73,123 

South 

300,000 

100 

ft7 


80 ,, 

7 » 

33,000 




State 

1,80(),00« 

CO 

30 per shr. 

38^ per shr. 

i shr. 

1 3,000 




Suffolk 

1,000,000 
Min ilfMi 

100 

114 per coot 

120 percent 

.... 

.... 

0 

•y 

00,000 

Tremont 

300,000 

100 

1)7 

•> 

»» 

99 

Hi p. ct. 

42,1>00 

2 


10,000 

Union 

R00,000 

100 

doo 


10<1 , 



4 


32,000 

Washington 

300,000 

100 

03 

»» 

03 „ 






Total 

17,010,000 









401,87.1 

Aggrregrate depreciation in tho three years. . . . 








401,300 

Nett aggregate improremont in the three years... 





. . . . 

.. .. 

37.1 


The following tc^le will show the comparative value in the market, at the same periods 
of the 8tock*of the ten banks in Boston which ^ve failed, or surrendered their charters 


NAMES OF BANKS. 

e 

Capital. 

Par 

ViUuc. 

• 

Markc't Value. 

Depreciation in Three Years. 

Aug. IhS.4. 

t 

Aug. 1811. 

Per Cent. 

Amount. 

• ^ 

American r.« 

Commercial ? 

Commonwealth 

Franklin 

Fallon 

Hanooofc 

KUby 

liafkvatte t--7 

MIdiUing Interest 

Oriental 

Total... 

ImpreTeneat of 30 per cent in 

Nett amount of 

e 

dollars. 

• 500,000 

500,000 

500.000 

130.000 

500.000 
' 300,000 

^ 500,000 
• MO, 000 

130.000 

750.000 e 

dollars. 

100 

lUO 

, 100 

100 

10^ 

• 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 . 

dollars. 

78 

1>0 

3 

0 

1 

30 

0 

^ 2l| e 

43 

dollars. 

50 

80 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 • 

ii* 

28 

2 

1 # 

38 

2 

dollars. * 

140.000 

10,000 

5,000 

190.000 

22,500 ^ 

4,200,000 * 
the stock of the 

‘ depreciation (» 

) Gommerd 

■ 

r thepf 10 1 

• 

ial Bank ..... 

lanks 


1 .•... 1 307,500 / 

^ arc 

Ifii- 


ossors re- 
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AMERICA 


BOSTON BANK OIVIOBNDS. 

SEMr-ANNUAi. Dividends declared and Paid by the Banks in. Boston, Aj>ril 4,^842. 


c A N K S. , , 

Capital* 

Dividend. 

Amount. 


dollara. 


fiollara. , 

Atlaa 

.OOOkdOO 

2 per rent 

10,000 

Atlantic 

fiU0,000 

* 3 per cunt 

1.6,000 

Roaton 

000.000 

3^ per ct nt 

31,000 

City 

1,000,000 

none 


Colinubian 

.*{00,000 

3 per cent 

15,000 • 

Ka^lu 

600,000 

none 


Krt^uman’v 

ir*o,ooo 

3j per cent 

5,200 

Giobo 

1.000,000 

3 per cent 

30,000 

Granire 

.600,000 

2^ per cent 

12,500 

Hamilton 

600,000 

.6 per ctMit 

15,000 

MauachuBetU* 

800,000 

7 dollara per ‘ah are 

22,400 

Market 

rwio.ooo 

3 per I'Ciit 

16,800 

MechaniiV 

1.60,000 

ditto 

4,600 

MorebantV 

2,000,000 

perifcent 

70,000 

New England 

l,O(NI,O00 

3 per rent 

30,000 

North 

7.60,18)0 

none 


Shoe and Lcathnr Doalera.^t 

.600,000 

3g per cent 

17,500 

Shawniut 

.600.000 

3 per cent 

15,000 

Niatc ? 

1,800,000 

ditto 

64,000 

Siifrolk 

1,000,000 

4 per cent 

40,000 

South 1 

500,000 

none 


Tromont 

500,000 

3 per cent 

15,000 

Trad era' 

.600,000 

none 


llnioii 

HOO.OOO 

^ per cent 

24,000 

Waahiugtun 

500,000 

2 pr-r rent 1 

10.000 

Total.* 

17*010,000' 


44*2,900 


3200 Sharci. par 250 dullars. 


In connexion with the oornincrcc of Boston, it may be proper to exhibit the capital in- 
vested in its banks. 


Capital invested in Boston Banks. 


NAMKS OF BA.NKS. 

Cipital, 
October, 1HI3. 

Value of Capital urrording to 
Average 1)1* blends pur Annum* 
for Tun YuarH. 

Change in the VnliiG nf tho Capi- 
tal iu 1842 and 1843. 

October* 1811. 

1 

October, 1843. 

Improvement. 

Depreciatiun. 


dolbira. 

flolUrs. 

dnllai'H. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

Atlantic 

.600,000 

141,0C% 00^ 

433,333 .63/, 

.... 

8,3.33 31} 

Ailaa 

600,000 

2.18,00.6 23j 

273 148 1 Ij 

3.6.0.62 01 


Roaton 

(100,000 

06;i,000 00 

090*000 00 

25,000 00 


City 1 

1,000,000 

0^6,000 00 

1 810,000 oni( 

... 

. 108.1.63 3.1} 

Columbian 

600,000 

,600,000 00 

491.000 00| 

.... 

8,333 33} 

Kngle 

.600,000 

50H,.*33 33| 

450,000 00 

1 

:«,»33 33} 

Freeman's 

1.60,000 

1,65,000 00 

100,714 2Kj| 

.6,714 28} 


Globe 

1,000,000 

1,026,000 00 

1,025,000 00 



Griinite 

500,1100 

410,000 00^ 

412,000 0( 


4 100 063 

Hamilton 

600,000 

49.6 011 03^ 

491,000 00} 


3,917 30{ 

Market 

.6(i0,i*00 

411,838 71 

42.6,82.6 IS 

10,98G 44 


Maaaaclmsetts 

800,000 

00.6,333 33J 

0G5,3'53 33} 



Mechanioa’ 

1.60,000 

150.000 00 

1I4.G42 85} 

.... 

5.3.67 14( 

Mcrchanta' 

2,000,1100 1 

2,205,145 03 

2,29.6,934 90 

789 33 


Now Rngland 

1,000,000 

1,033,333 3H 

1,033,3.33 33} 



North 

750,000 

(550,000 00 

.602,.600 Go 

.... 

87,500 00 

Shnwmiit 

.600,0(81 1 

410,000 oo;i 

n422.niO 01} 

5*952 38} 


Shoe and Loathi^ Dealers 

,600,000 

,600 000 Oiili 

559.S23 81 

. .. 

7,142 8.1} 

State .7. 

1,800.000 

l.7.32,.600 00 

1,73.6,000 00 

2,600 00 


Suffolk 

1,000,000 

1.;t20,.612 82 

07} 

51,467 85} 


Traders’ . 

.600,000 

^7,500 00 

37.6 OftO (M»jj 


112,500 00 

Trrniont 

5tM).000 

i 4^7,5r'> no 

4.64 ItMi oof 

.... ^ 

3.1.333 33} 

Dnion 

8(M),«00 * 

74o,m>r; GO} 

700,000 00 

13.333 33} 


Waahiugum 

6(M),0(N) 

431, ‘250 00 

4U).410 0G2 

.... 

20,838 83} 

01 

1 * 


1 ‘ ' 

150,790 53} 

458.114 03} 

Dfuiict. . 


* * * *a 

.... 1 


150*706 53} 

"otal, 21 Banka 

17,110,000 

1(1.708,280 77 

10,400,972 27 

.. .. 

307.317 50 

depreciation in 1811 





341,710 25 

'preciation in IS 13 


.. : 


.. .. 

040,027 *73 





MASSACIUJSETTS. 9i 

As a proof of tiie prosperity and results of industry,' tlic following rctuiiis arc given 
of tlie Massadiusetts savings bank. 

• Savings Banks of Massachusetts, 1843. 


TO\pNS. 

• 

Number of 
Dopoaitora. 

Total 

Population. 

A.pjSunt of llepoaita. 

1 Dividends fur tl 
Year. 




• 

\ 

dfi1iar<i. 

dnllaia. 

Audover 




5,207 

47,002 

02 

2,12.'! 

21 

Iitfrn«tiibltt 



SHrt 

4 .301 

72,0.40 

Of) 

3.5H0 

;i8 

ISOMtOlk 



15,02.^ 

03,383 

2,360.212 

41 

87.125 

01 

Huffolk. (Htmtou) 



l,r.24 

2,300 

274,051 

89 

9,5.30 

72 

Canibridipe 



•SIS 

H,400 

38,08.5 

00 

4,268 

80 

Caoton 



l<i2 

1 .005 

19,120 

40 

733 

90 

Dedbam 



874 

3,290 

140,700 

57 

5,12H 

22 

Fairbaveu 



ISS 

.3,951 

25,3.Vi 

91 

1.382 

32 

Fall Rivur 





0,738 

332.0r..7 

47 

20,200 

20 

GrtfenSeld ............ 



tfj2 

1.750 

17,832 

27 

1.139 

11 

Ivlouoeater 



235 

0,350 

18,2.77 

49 

G9U 

01 

llaverbiU 




043 

4.330 

82,377 

24 

3,79.5 

7.3 

H Ingham 



712 

3,504 

132,908 

45 

0.198 

71 

Lowell 



2,7<i« 

20,7y0 

478,375 

00 

16,018 

(iO 

Lynn 



447 

0,300 

41,203 

41 

J,057a 40 

Ciincord 



.0(i9 

I.7H4 

^ 8M,03«» 

(}0 

2,877 

78 

Nantuokot 



271 

9,012 

44,35(L 

40 

2,I.VJ 

2;i 

New Bedford 



1,427 

12,087 

270.10(7 

91 

10,438 

40 

Nowburyport 



2,200 

7,11 1 

303,570 

if 

1 1.391 

18 

Newton 



!>1 

3,:i5l 

4 810 

05 



FlynionNk 



1.400 

5,281 

222,132 

M 

10,606 

58 

Roxbury 


• 

515 

0,08!) 

.50,719 

10 

2,816 

12 

Salem 



3,«'U 

15.082 

0.11. .‘>30 

4.3 

30,520 

45 

Sfeliabury 



444 

2,730 

.M>,2U3 

79 

2,00.') 

Of 

Boituate 



5I^ 

3,HH0 

4r,.')0G 

43 

2,422 

89 

Springfield 



2<tl) 

1 lOMS 

51,209 

77 

2.208 

47 

^*aunton 



1,250 

1 7.045 

200,316 

76 

10,402 

17 

Cbarleatowo 



I.MH 

11,404 

10.5,432 

17 

0,436 

0.5 

Druiutrue 



104 

2,103 

21.00 4 

67 

!>5J 

78 

Worevater 

• 


3,327 

7,499 

.587,379 

05 

10,138 

67 

Total... 



42.587 

281,080 

6,900,4.5] 

70 

2S2,2.3I 

18 

Amount, iu 1H38 . . . , 





809,392 

00 

35,772 

00 

Inert' 



.... 

.... 

0,031,009 

70 

246,409 

18 


rUlNClPAL COMMERCIAL AND^MANUFACTt RING CITIES AND TOWNS 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

When we compare the great increase in the number and the population of 
the towns of Massachusetts, with the natural resources of this state, and the 
generally •medium aiHuent condition of the inhabitants, the result is highly 
creditable to the indilfetry, tlirift, and virkue of the latter. The following descrip- 
tion of the capital is sg correct and interesting, that we insert it without alter- 
ation, from the recent valuable work, United Statps’ Gazetteer/* from wlucli,and 
J:he recent official returns, the chescriptions o^ the other towns of Massachusetts 
are also priiicipiUly t2ken. 

Boston city, the capital of Massachusetts, iu Suffolk county, is principally situated on 
a peninsula, three miles long and one broad, at the western cxtroniity of Massadiusetts 
Bay. It lies in 42 dog. 21 min. 23 see. north latitude, and 71 deg. 4 min. 9 sec. west 
longitude, frodi Greenwich, and deg. 58 jiiiiA east longitude from Washington. It is 
' 115 miles BOuth-south«rwest Iroma Portland, Maine ;* 63 miles south-south-east from Con- 
cord, N. H. ; 158 miles east bjfc south from Albapy ; 40 miles north-north-east from 
Providence, R. L ; 97 miles east-north cast from Hartford, Ct. ; 207 miles north-ea^st by 
east from New York ; and 440 miles nortli-east from Washington. The population *'* 
1790, wjpc 18,038; in 1800, 24,937; in 1810, 33,250; in 1820, 43,298; in 
61,391; in 1840, 93,383. Employed in commerce, 2040; in manufactures 
5333; in navigating the ocean, 10,813; navigating canals and rivers, 19; lea 
fessiona md engineers, 586. 

jrary of over 
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Boston consists o£ throe parts, Old Boston on tlie peninsula ; Soixth Boston, foitnerlv 
a part of Dorchester, but united to Boston in 1804 ; and East Boston, formerly ]^^dle’s 
Idand. The only original communication of the peninsula with the mainland was de<^ 
nominated the ‘‘ Neck,” a little over a mile in length, which connected it with Roxbury* 
By the fortification of this neck, at the commencement of the revolutioiiary war, the 
British were able to control the intercourse between Boston and the surrSunding couT^try. 
But by a number of brides a communication is now opened in various directions. Charles 
River bridge, 1503 feet loiig, connects Boston to Charlestown ; West Boston bridge, 2758 
feet, with a causeway 3432 feet, leads to Cambridge; South Boston bridge,* 1550* feet, 
leads from the Neck” to South Boston ; Canal bridge, 2796 feet, leads to East Cam* 
bridge, from the middle of which an arm extends to States’ Prison Point, in Charlestown ; 
Boston Free bridge, 1828 feet, connects Boston with South Boston ; Warren bridge, 1390 
feet leads to Charlestown. Besides these, the Western avenue, a mile and a half long, 
leads to Brooklyn, and constitutes a tidc-dam, enclosing a pond of 600 acres, which, by a 
partition, makes an avenue from the main dam to Roxhury, and forms a full and re- 
ceiving basin ; so that the flowing of tlie tide creates a great water power, at all times 
available. ^ 

The peninsula of* Boston had originally an uneven surface ; and the necessity of the 
case, and th(j good .,taste of the inhabitants, have extensively prevented the attempt to 
level those inequalities of surface ; and from various points of view, the city prerents a 
picturesque appearance. The streets, how'ever, w^ore originally laid out upon no sys- 
tematic plan ; and accommodated to the convenience of the 'ground, they are often crooked 
and narrow ; though modern iinprovenients have greatly remedied these inconveniences. 
The Common, originally a cow pasture, has escaped a private appropriation, and is one 
of the finest public grounds in any city of the United States. The numerous enfinonces, 
rising from 50 to 110 feet above the level of the sea, furnish many admirable sites for 
buildings. Some of the piiblic buildings are commanding, hut are exceeded by some in 
other principal cities ; but luatiy of the private residences are unsurj)asscd in elegance and 
taste by those of any other city of the union. 

South Boston extends about two miles along the south side of tlie harbour. It 
contains about 600 acres, regularly laid out into streets and squares, with a diversified 
surface. About iu tlie centre of this tract ai*e the “ Dorchester Heights,” 130 feet 
high, famous in the revolutionary war as the site of a fortification w’hich compelled 
«^the British to abandon the harbour. 

“ East Boston is on an island, eontaimng,^hout 660 acres of land, and a large body 
of flats. Its connexion w'ith Old Boston is by a steam ferry, which starts every five 
minutes from each side. It is connected to Chelsea on the main land by a bridge of 
600 feet ; and the Eastern railroad eoinmenccs here. 'Hiis portion of the city has wholly 
grown up since 1833. I'lie surface is agreeably diversified. A wharf 1000 feet long is 
devoted to the use of the Livcipool stoam-shq»s. 

“ These several parts of Boston, with the toivn of Chelsea^ constitute the county of 
Suffolk. 

^ “ The harbour of Boston is one of the best in the ’United States, being spacious, safe, 
and easily and w'cll defended. The whole passage to it is not more than four uiiles in 
width, with several islands obstructing it, so that the main entrance will scarcely admit 
two vessels to pjiss abreast ; while within, 500 vessels*‘''inay ride at anchor, with a good 
depth of w'ater. The outer harbour has about forty smaU islands, about fifteen of which 
afford excellent pasture. ^ ' i 

“ The wharfs of Boston arc extcqsjvo avi convenient, and some of them are very 
long. Long wharf, at the termination of State-street, Is 1650 feet long ; and Centrd 
wharf is 1240 feet. 

Among the public buildings, the State-house is the principal. It was built in 1798, 
’’ has a fine location on Boacon-hill, 110 feet above Uie level of the sea, and fronting 
\®J*J:^ieious common. It is 173 feet long and 61 wddo, built of brick, but painted to 
'one ; and has a fine dome 52 feet in diameter, and a cupola 230 feet above the 
^ liarbour, from which the view is probably the fitiost in the United States, and 

•passed iu the world. From this grand elevation, the spectator looks down 
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upon the city as upon a map ; before him stretches the extensive harbour and bay on the 
east, sminlded over with islands ; and in other directions, numerous beautiful villages, and 
a higmy cultivated country, with many elegant country seats, are visible. Faneuil^hali 
* Market is built of granite, «336 feet long, 50 feet wide, and two stories high ; and is 
thg most elegant ma^et- house in the United States. Fanei^-hall is in Dack-square, 100 
feet Jong; by 80^ feet wide, three stories high, and is^eiebrated as the spot where the 
revolutionary orators rousod the people to resist British oppression. The hall is seventy- 
six feet square, with deep galleries on three sides. The City-luill, or old State-house, is 
another venerable building of revolutionary memoiy% and is used for public offices. The 
Massachusetts hospital, in the western part of the city, is a beautiful gi'anite building, 168 
feet long and 54 feet wide, witli an open ground of four acres around it, on the bank of 
Charles river. The custom-house, near the bend of Oiitral wharf, is a splendid granito 
building of Grecian architecture. The houses of industry, correction, and reformation, are 
valuable establishments, situated in South Boston. Trinity church, and St. Paur& church, 
are considered fine specimens of architecture ; and Park- street church has a lofty and 
beautiful steeple. The Tremont house is one of the finest hotels in the United States. 

“ Among the public places, the Common is by far the moit distinguished. It occupies 
the southern declivity of Beacon-liill, and contains nearly fifty acres*of ground, surrounded 
by a wall, shaded by trees. The whole is enclosed by an iron fenca about one mile in 
lengthy on the outside of which is a broad street. A botanical garden of twenty-five acres 
is on the western side of the Confmon. 

“ Boston, in point of commAco, is the second place in the union. Her wealth and enter- 
prise have long been actively employed *in l‘oreign commerce, to which her fine harbour 
4ias materially contributed. Several large gtcaniships form an important j^acket line 
between this city and Great Britain, stopping at Halifax. This line has generally per- 
formed its trips in tlui^ short space of 124 days. Lines of packets exist to every port of 
importance tliroiigliout the Ihiitcd States, making about fifty in the w’holc. And bjjr 
means of the Middlesex canal, wliicdi extends to the Mcrrirnae, it has a boatahlc communi- 
cation to Concord, New Ilanipshli’c ; and recently a rsiilroad communication has been com- 
pleted to Albany, which will enable it to share in the vast trade of the west. The capi- 
talists of Boston arc large 2 >rr)prietors in the laanuFacturing establislmiciits at Waltham and 
at Lowell. * 

“ The tonnage of Bostem, in 1840, was 220,243 tons. The imports arc about 16,000,000 
dollars ; and the e\])orts about 10,000.000 dollars. There were, in 1840, 142 commercial* 
houses, and eighty -nine commission houses ^engaged in foreign trade, wdtli a cajiital of 
1 1,676,000 dollars ; 572 retail stores, witli a capital of 4, 1S4,220 dollars; thirty-one lum- 
ber yards, with a of 37 1,010 dollars ; capital in fisheries, 25, ()()() dollars ; machinery 

manufaetul^d to the amount of 135,000 dollars ; prechms metals, 26,650 dollars; various 
metals, 284,400 dollars* six furnaces, eapitaf 13(),0(K) dollars ; seveiitccn distilleries and 
two breweries, witli a eajutal of (S20,000 dollars ; paints, drugs, &e., ca 2 )ital 20,000 dollars ; 
three glass factories, cajiitifl 37,000 dollars ; two sugar refineries, three rope w'alks, capital 
101,500 dollars ; one gri.->t mill, cajiital 50,000 dolljvs ; fbriiiture to the amount of 329,000 
dollars. There were built 217 bricH aiid stone, and 148 wooden 1 souses, to the valuc^of 
T,061,Ji00 dollars ; twenty-four printing oQices, twenty-eight binderies, seven daily, eleven 
weekly, and seven ISemi-weekly ntwvspapcrs, and seven jjcriudieals, employing 437 persons, 
with a capital of 236,450 dollars. ‘^Total amount of capital in manufactures, 2,770,250 
dollars. There were fifteen aeadcmiqs, dr grammar schools, with 2629 students, 137 com- 
mon and primary scdiool.^ wifli 14,003 scholars. 

‘‘ There are twenty-five banks, with an '^g^^’cgnjtc cajiital of 17,300,000 dollars ; and 
twenty-eight insuranc<^comj)o,nie5, with a capital of G,60(),(K)0 dollars. 

“Boston has long been cclebrafifed for the excellence of its schools. About n quarter part 
of the inhabitants are kept at school tlu’oughout the year, at an expense of 200, (KX) dollars. 
In addition to numerous private schools, the public free schools are a Latin grammar 
school ; ^ high school, in w’hich the mathematics and higher brjvichcs of learning are 
taught 5 ten grammar and writing schools ; seventy-five primary schools, and one 
can school. 

“The medical branch of Tlaiward university has its seat in Boston, where its professors re- 
side. It was founded in 1782, has six professors and eighty-eiflit students^gaud a library of over 
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SOOO volumes. There is a highly respectable iusiitutiou for the blmd, which has a baud' 
some edifice. Tlie Boston a^ascum has two lai‘gc buildings, one containing a library of 
about 30,000 volumes, the other a picture gallery, and a hall for public lectures, anfl other 
rooms for scientific purposes. This city has about 100 literary, religious, aud charitable 
societies. Amc^g the literai.’y societies of a high order, are the American academy of 
arts aud sciences, which has published four volumes of transactions ; the MassaohuseCts 
historical society, which hhs publi^ied twenty-two volumes of collections ; and the Boston 'Na- 
tural History Society, which has a flue cabinet. Among the religious and charitable societies, 
are the American Board of Comniissioiiors for Foreign Missions, which has an agency,' and 
holds its anniversaries in the city of New York ; the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions ; 
the American PMucation Society ; the American Unitarian Association ; the American 
Pence Society ; the Seamen's Friend Society ; the Massachusetts Bible Society ; the Pri- 
son Uiscipliue Society ; and various others. 

“ There are (1842) thirty newspapers published in Boston, eight of which arc daily. 
Besides these, there is a number of magazines and reviews, the most important of which is 
the North American lleview, which has long had a high reputation, not only in the United 
States, but in Europe. 

“ There are seventj; five churches, of which fifteen are Unitarians ; twelve Congi’ega- 
tionalists ; eight Episcopalians ; eleven Baptists ; nine Methodists ; four Universalists ; four 
Homan Catholics ; three Freewill Baptists ; tw'o Afrlcati, one of which is Baptist and the 
other Methodist. There arc also some Now Jerusalem, Cerman Protestants, and l^rlonds, 
and a few others. * 

“ There are two theatres in Boston, the Tremont and tlie National Theatre. 

“ This city continued a town, and was governed by a body of select men, according tr 
the common custom of the towns of New Unglaiul, until 1821. Before this, the people 
could not be brought to consent to adopt a city government. But tvie vote was at length 
carried, and the city has since been governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and a common 
council of forty-eight members. Besides these, (?acli ward has one warden, one overseer 
of the poor, one clerk , five inspectors, and two scliool committee men.” — United Staten' 
Gazetteer for 1844. 

Charleston town, as well as Cambridge^ Chelsea, and some other nearly ad- 
joining places, may be almost included as forming parts of Boston, and the 
‘’population of each, according to the census of 1840, was, Boston, 93,833 ; Charles- 
ton 11,484; Cambridge, 8409; Chelsea, ^390, formerly one of the Boston w'ards ; 
Roxbury, 9089, nearly a continuation of one of tlie streets of Bc^ston ; Dorchester, 
4875 ; Brighton, 1425 ; Brooklyn, 136^ ; Medford, 2475 all within the circuit 
of five miles : which would make the actual population of Boston and its envi- 
rons in 1840, about 135,000. The town of Lynn, with a population of 9367, is 
within nine miles ; that of Quincy, 34SG, witldn nine miles ; that of Newtown, 
wflth 3351, within seven miles, and the total population in the city ancik*withiri 
ten miles of Boston, in 1840, must have exceeded 160,000. Before introducing 
an account of the commerce and navigation v>f Boston, we will therefore describe 
briefly, on the authority chiefly of ^he United SfatesJ Gazette^r,'^ for 1844, 
and of the official returns of 1840, the ^^rincipal (owns wli^ch, from their near 
vicinity, are raoet connected with, or interested 4n, the general trade and navi- 
gation of the capital of Massachusetts. 

CuAia.r.STOWN is situated on a peninsula, formed by the Charles and Mystic rivers, one 
mile north of Boston, with which the former town is connected by the Charles and Warren 
bridges. There are two other bridges across the Mystic river, one of which connects it with 
Chc^a, and the other with Malden. There is another which connects it with Craigie's 
bridge, leading to Cambridge. ^ The streets^ though not laid out with great regularity, 
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are wide, aT>d omametited with trees. The public building are, a state prison, on* tlie 
most ^iproved model, the Massachusetts insane hospital, called, from a distinguished 
« benefactor, lil^Lean Asylum, an almshouse, town -house, and nine churches — three Con- 
grcgationalists, two Baptists, one Methodist, two Universalists, and one Roman Catholic-— 
a JJnited States' navy -yard, in the south-east part of the pjace, with a |^y dock built of 
hewa granite. The navy-yard covers sixty acres of land, t)n which arc erected a marine 
hospitd, a spacious warehouse, an arsenal, powder magmine, add a house for the^ super- 
intendent, all of brick ; and two immense wooden edifices, under which the largest vessels 
of war aref built. Bunker Hill is immediately in the rear of the place, where a bloody 
battle was foug’ht at the commencement of the revolution, June 17, 1775, in which the 
Americans lost, in killed and wounded, 449, and the British, 1055. To commemorate 
this important event, a granite obelisk has been erected on the spot, wliich is thirty feet 
square at the base, 220 lefit high, and fifteen feet square at the top, ascended within by a. 
winding staircase, estimated to cost about 100,000 dollars. — United States Gazetteer • 
Charlestown, in 1840, had three commercial ^.nd eight commission houses, capital, 

125.000 dollars; severity- eight stores, capital, 346,000 dollars ; six lumber yards, capital, 

82.000 dollars ; five printing offices, one bindery, one weekly newspaper, four tadneries, 
three distilleries, one brewery, three potteries, three rope walks, ftve grist mills, four saw 
mills, one oil mill, twenty-four schools, 2202 scholars. Population 1 1,48^. — Officml Returm, 

CaMBUiDGK, three miles north-west from Boston, is one of the early towns of New 
England, having been first settJed in 1631, under the name of Newtown. It is the seat 
of Ilarvard University, fonncily called Harvard College, the oldest college in the United 
States, having been founded in 1638, iRrhich was less than twenty years after the first 
•lauding of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Cambridge contains a court house and gaol, state 
arsenal, and five churches — two Unitarian, one Episcopal, one Ba])tist, and one Uni- 
vcrsalist. The couils are alternately held liere and at Concord. The court house and 
gaol arc at East Cambridge, at Lcchraore’s Point, a village at the south-east extremity of 
the town, which is connected with Boston and Charlestown by bridges. Hero is a large 
glass manufactory. 

Harvard University has a president and twenty-seven professors, or other instructors ; 
has had 5546 alumni, of whom 1406 have been ministers of the gospel ; has 246 classical 
students, and 53,000 volumes in its fibrarics. The commencement is on the fourth 
Wednesday in August. The philosophical and chemical apparatus are very complete, as 
well as its cabinet of minerals. It (las an excellent anatomical museum, and a botanicsd 
garden of eight acres, richly stored with ^an extensive collection of trees, shrubs, ana 
plants, both native and foreign. The university buildings are extensive and commodious, 
situated on a beautiful plain, where is a neat village. The irregularity in tJic position of 
the edified^, renders them less imposing in their appearance than they otherwise would be, 
but not loss adapted to their purfioses. TPhey are University Hall, an elegant granite 
building, 140 by 50 feet, and forty-two feet high, containing the chapel, dining lialJs, and 
lecture rooms ; Harvard llall, containing the library, philosophical apparatus, museum, 
&c. ; four spacious brick edifices, containing rooms^for ntudents, and several other buildings 
^for the accommod.ation of the president, professors, and students; Divinity Hall, for the 
acconftnodation of the* theological students ; and the Medical College in Boston, a Ciaw 
School, a Theological Seminary, and a Medical School, are attached to the institution, the 
last of which is loi^ated in Boston;*) The Law School has 115, the Theological twenty-sL\, 
and the Medical eighty-six students.^ The w'holc number of students attached to the institu- 
including resi|^ent gradu|ites,^is 478. Iliis institution is more richly endowed than any 
other similar institution in the Thiitcd Sta*T^s,-^ States* Gazetteer, There were, in 

1840, in the town, on<f commercial and one commlssjon house, capital, 40,000 dollars, twenty - 
seven stores, capital, 93,950 dolhirs ; eight lumber-yards, capital, 8^5,000 dollars ; three 
rope factories, two printing offices, on »3 bindery, five periodicals, one ui)iv».rsit) 5 , 341 
students, twe academies, forty-five students, sixteen schools, 2455 scholars. Population, 
Official Returns. ^ 

RoutraT, two miles south of Boston, is joined to Boston by a neck of land, which 
constitutes a broad avenue, and may be regarded as a continuation of Washington -street, 
Boston. In the west part of the township is Jamaica plains, a level tract, with elegant 
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cbtintry scatfii, and well-oultivated gardens. Here is a pond i»y which the Boston ac^oediict 
is supplied. It is four miles from Boston, witli four trains of cast-iron pipes, the ag^pxsgate 
length of whidli is forty mUdS. The town or village contains five churches — one Umtarian, 
one Congregational, one Baptist, one Episcopal, and one lIniversa]ist,*-^two bonks, and 
many beautiful f:esidences. — (Jnited States* Gazetteer. There were, in 18405 ten churdm 
in the township ; eighty -threc^stpres, capital, 755, (K)0 dollars ; four lumbfer yards, 

60,000 dollars ; five tanilbries, tM^o printing ofiices, t]ivo binderies, one weekly newspaper, 
five grist mills, and four saw mills. Capital in nianufaeturos, 350,000 dollars. Twelve 
academies, 350 students, twenty schools, 881 scholars. Population, 90804 — Official 
Itetvrns. 

Dorcuester, four miles from Boston, lies on Dorchester bay, in Boston harbour. 
First settled in 1630. The siu'fiioe is uneven and rough ; but the soil is fertile, and highly 
cultivated. Nepoiiset river runs on its south border, and furnishes water power, and fftcili- 
tiea for navigation. The vessels owned here, are employed chiefly in the whai'o and cod 
fisheries. It has also considerable mamifactures. In a part of tliis town, now belonging 
to Boston, arc Doreliester hidghts, on which Washington, in March, 1776, directed a fort 
to he erected, by wdiieli the Brhish were dnven from Boston liarbour. The first settlers of 
the Connecticut colonyj* at Windsor and Hartford, 100 in nnrnber, came from Dorchester, 
through the wildenn;^sa, in 1636. — U. S. Gazetteer. It had, in 1840, ton commercial and 
commission houses in foreign trade, capital 326,000 dollars ; fifty -seven stores, capital 609,200 
dollars ; three lumber yards, capital 17,000 dollars ; tw(f cotton factories, 4000 spindles, 
one dyeing and printing establishments, seven tanneries, one ]>ottery, one rope factory, 
two grist mills, one saw mill, four paper factories*, two printing ofiices, one weekly news- 
paper, one academy, 119 students ; twenty-two schools, 1247 scliolars. Population, 4875. — < 
official lleturns. 

CuEiiSEA, four miles north-east from Boston, was formerly a ward of Boston. It has 
considerable manulaeturcs, and is connected with Charlestown by a bridge. It has one 
commission house, capital 20, 000 dollars ; eleven stores, capital 29,000 dollars ; three 
lumber yards, capital 13,000 dollars ; two tanneries, one pottery, one grist mill, one print- 
ing office. Capital in manufactures, 55,350 dollars. One academy, twenty students ; 
nine schools, 574 scholars. Population, 2290, — Official Returns. 

Brighton, about four miles and a half from Boston, is distinguished for its cattle mar- 
ket, and its many handsome country houses. 




Number told. 

1842. 

32,070 Homed cattle 

17.126 Stores 

lOO.H.’iS Sheep 

39,936 Swine 


Statistics of Brighton Market. 


EHtimated Value. 

dolInrH. 

1,240,040 

2rHi,890 

124,086 

100,924 


Number sold. 

26,8:i0 Homed cattle : 

0.57.1 .Stores 

104,040 Sheep 

20,104 Swine ....... 


1K3H. 




Estimated Value. 

dollars. 


!;} 


2.058,004 


86,607 

18,794 

124,172 

31,5V2 

84,160 

12,736 

128,650 

32,350 

83,263 

15.2.V1 

95,400 

26.068 


Total 1,741,740 

194 

Homed cattle 

Swine ) 

1840. 

Horned cattle 

Swine ^ 

1839 

Horned cattle 1 , • 

Stores 427,0.50 

Sheep 214,650 

Swine , 143,534 

> Total 1,901,804 


1837. 

31,644 Horned cattle 

16,216 Stores f o^iioaAi 

110,200 Rhi><p r ®A49,23I 

17,052 Swine 3 

f836. ^ 

38,504 Horned cattle 

11,858 Storr^ I loj-uoAo 

85,8:10 Sheep f 1.868,20i 

15, OU/ Swine J 

* , 1835. 

51,096 Horned cattle^...^ t 

'•i6,872 Stores I larftoa® 

98,160 Sheep f 1,878,032 

23,142 Swine J 


Brookline, about four miles west of Boston, In a highly cultivated country, decked 
with country seats, hi£d, in 1840, 1365 inhabitants, fourteen commercial housei^ capital 
70,000 dollars ; seventeen retail stores, capital 50,000 dollars; and 20,000 dollars invested 
in manufactures; with several academies and common schools . — Official Returns. 
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- -v jSve miles from Boston, with a poptilation of 2478 in 1840, is on the liver 

' ahd has ship-bnilding yards, lumber yards, an oil mill, pottery, distillery, &d*; and 

^ faw/'in 184Q, 117,007 dollars invested in them and a few other inanuFactiires. 

Newton, seven miles west from Boston, lies on a bend of Charles river, which sur- 
roufids it on^hree sides, and funnslies extensive water powcT, having twqi falls, at each of 
tmjph is, a village. The village at the irp))er Falls contains^two churchlfes — one Baptist and 
one Methodist^a nail factory, rollyig mill, inaehino faoric, an8 about seventy dwellings. 
The river descends thirty-five feet in half a mile, and, in one place, foils over a ledge of 
rockb twenty feet high. The village at the lower falls lies partly in Nccdlmm, and con- 
tains one Episcopal church, live juiper inills, and about firty dwellings. The Boston and 
Worcester nailroad passes through it. The Newton Theoh-gical Seminar}', under the di- 
rection of the I]a))tists, was founded in this town in JS2o, and has a brick edifice eighty - 
five feet long, forty-nine Vide, and throe stories high, which cost about 1 0,000 dollars; 
three houses for professors, and a niansion house for boarding the students. It has 
three professors, thirty-three students, lt‘17 gi'adui^cs, and 4000 volumes in its libraries. 
There were in 1840 in the townsliip fifteen stores, ca]iital 29,000 dollars ; one, cotton 
factory, 5712 spindles, three paper factories, two grist mills. (Capital in manufactures, 
318,000 dollars. Four academics, 1 14 students, eleven schools, o09 scholars. Population, 
3351. — (official liftturus^ fL S, j 

Dje^iiam, thirteen miles south-south-west from Boston, is sitnalod on Charles river, 
which afiords good water pow^'r.*Neponset river runs on its east border, and a small stream 
runs from Charles river into Nf*ponset river. TJie township is well eultivatod, and contains 
four Congregational churches, one Episcofial, and one Baptist. The village is jilcasantly 
^tiiated on Cliarlcs liver, and contains two of the Congregali»)nal churches, and the Epis- 
copal, a granite court house, a gaol, a hank, two printing othc^es, and more than 100 dwell- 
ing.s, many of tliem^elegant. The Boston and Providence railroad passes through the 
township, and a railroad from the villagi^, two miles long, cf)nn(*cts with it. It had, in 
1840, twelve stores, cajiital 17,000 dollars; three woollen faetoiies, two (»otton factories, 
4200 spindles, two tanneries, ftuir grist mills, four saw' mills, one j»aper factory, two print- 
ing offices, one weekly new'spai»cr. C^ipital in manufacture^, 2 19,700 dollars. Three 
academies, sixty-eight students, eleven .schools, 725 scholai-s. Population, 3290. — Official 
Returns^ U. 6V/r. * 

Waltham, ten miles wcst-by-norlh of Boston. The surface of this township 
is level, or gently undulated ; the soil indifferent, but, being well cultivated, is rendered* 
productive. Charles river affords water pow*;r. It contains six churches — two Congrega- 
tional, one Unitarian, one Methodist, one Universalist, and one Homan Catholic. 3'he 
village is pleasantly situated on a plain, with one street a mile long, and contains 150 
dwellings, iliany of them elegant, and beautifully ornamented with trees, shrubbery, and 
gardens. It has cotton and woollen manufact^ires. There were, in 1840, in the township 
eleven stores, capital 29,000 dollars ; three cotton factories, 11,000 spindles, one paper 
factory, one printing office,* one weekly newspaper, two grist mills. Capital in manufuc- 
tureSk 463,500 dollars. Two academies, thirty-six^ stmieuts, nine schools, 500 scholars. 
Population, 2504.-— Retarni, U, S. Gaz. 

QuCIrGY, nine miles «south -by-cast from Boston. The surface of this township is di- 
versified, soil fertile? and well cultivated. It contains tracts of salt meadow. Three miles 
back from the bay is an elevated range, in some jiarts rising over 600 feet above the sea, 
containing an inexhaustible supply of jexcelleut gj*anite, which is extensively exported. A 
railroad extend^ from the /juar?y three miles, to tidew^ater on Nej:)onset river, con.structcd 
in 1826, and was the first work of the kind iii.Zhe ynited States. First settled in 1625. 
Separated' from BraintilBc and chartered in 1792. Some vessels are owned here, employed 
chiefly in the fisheries. It has fiftacn stores, capital 27,600 dollars ; fi)ur lumber yards, 
capital 19,400 dollars ; two tanneries, one printing office, one weekly news])aper. Capital 
in manufactures, 112,150 dollars. Eight academics, 137 students, six seliools, 708 scho- 
lars. Population, 3486. — Official RcUirm^ U. K Gaz. ^ 

BttAiNTkEE, Wrteen miles south of Boston. The surface is diversified, and the soil a 
fertile gravelly Wm. It has considerable manufactures, and some shipping employe d in 
the coasting trade and the fisheries. Montiquot river affoi'ds water pow'cr. A fine qua- 
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of graoite is obtained here. First settled in 1625, incorporated in 1640. It faadj in 
ItMO, one ConmffatiQiial and one Unitarian church. The elder President Adams 
born hare. It has sixtean stores, capital 24,300 dollars } one \roolien ^factoiT)' one 
cotton factory, 1000 spindles, one tannery, one paper factory, six grist mills. CapiisS 
in manufaetures,Q,l 24, 145 dollars. Thirteen schools, 564 scholars. Population, 2168.<;r^ 
Oj/fieiul Returns, U* S. Gaz, ^ * n 

LTtSViv, nine miles norih-east 6f Boston. The ocean ivashes its south border, and in the 
soutli-east is excellent salt marsh. Watered by Saugus river. The surface is level, ndth 
rocky hills to the north. The village contains eight clmrchcs — three Methodists, two'Uon- 
gregational, one Friends, one Baptist, and one Universalist; two banks, besides one for savinjgs, 
and an academy. The peninsula of Nahant is a rocky promontory in the ocean, connected 
with a smaller peninsula, called Little Nahant, by a beach, and both are connected with 
tlie shore by a beach a mile and a half long, barely sutHciently elevated not to be over* 
flowed, A splendid hotel, containing 100 rooms, at the east end of the peninsula, receives 
numerous visiters in the summer seasotv Carriages run, and a steamboat plies between it 
and Bjston, and the rides on the firm sandy beach are very agreeable; whilst, on the other 
side, the sea often roars furiously against the rocks. Lynn has long been celebrated for 
the manufacture of Irwlics’ shoes, and produces over 2,500,000 pairs annually. It had, in 
1840, thirty-six stqycs, capital 134,000 dollars; one rope factory, three grist mills, one 
saw mill, two printing offices, four weekly newspapers. Capital in manufactures, 408,700 
dollars. Six academies, 133 students; ten schools, 103o scholars. Population, 9367. — 
Official Returns, U, S, Gaz, 


THE COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 

Boston is the commercial emporium of New' England. Althongli no deep, great 
navigable rivers flow from the interior into its port or its vicinity, tlic people of Massa- 
chusetts have, by the construction of railroads, connected the port with the principal 
marts of trade, and opened a cheap, rapid, safe, and convenient means of transportation 
from and to the remotest parts of the state and its depots, and thence to the principal 
markets and entrepots of the north, the south, and the west, and upon the Atlantic 
coast, upon the rivers, and upon the lakes. The cntci’prisc of tlie seaport towns carry 
into its warehouses the products of the fishery, and its port is the chief entrepfit of 
^shipping, and of export north of New York, “ But the principal advantage of Boston for 
the security of vessels, and it is one that distinguishes this port from other principal ports 
of our country, are its commodious docks, which arc constructed with solid strength, and 
run far up into the city. These arc bordered by continuous blocks of warehouses, either 
of brick or Quincy granite, which have an appearance of remarkable uniformity, solidity, 
and permanence. By the arrangement dt these docks, the numerous vessels, whose 
tracery of spars and cordage line them on either side, may unship their cargoes at the 
very doors of the bordering warehouses, and receive in return their supplies for foreign 
ports with the utmost security and despatch. Indeed, the substantial appearance of these 
warehouses, is quite similar to the mercantile houses in the other parts of the city, which 
have a like solidity and massiveness in the materials of which vhey are built, al' well as 
in their construction,*’ — Commerce of Boston ; by Lanman, The wharfs, or piers, of 
Boston are among the best and longest in the world, ^and afford the gi'catest convenience 
to its shipping and trade. — See Description of Boston, 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF BOSTON FOB' TV7EKTV YEARS, 1820 TO 
V 1839, INCLUSIVE*' 

The number of foreign arrivals during the last twenty years was as follows -1820, 
816; 1821. 854; 1822,763; 1823, 832; 1824, 852; 1825, 817; 1826, 87,0; 1827, 
728 ; 1828, 680 ; 1629, 663 ; 1830, 642; 1831, 766 ; 1832, 1064 ; 1833, 1067 ; 1884, 
1156; 1835, 1302; 1836, 1452; 1837, 1591 ; 1838, 1813; 1839, 1553 ; from Jan- 
nwv 1, to July 31, 1840, 839; during the corresponding time of the previous year, 
814— increase, 25. ^ 
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. CiAASAMCSs. — The number of formgn clearances during the last twenty yean wiA : 
^1820, 531 ; 1821, 618 } 1822, o84; 1823, 600 ; 1824, 633 ; 1825, 652 $ 1826, 614; 
1827,*524; 1828, 527; 1829,495; 1830, 561; 1831,679; 1832, 943; 1833,935; 
.1834, 1003; 1835, 1221 ; 1836, 1333; 1837, 1383; 1838, 1132; 1839, 1389; from 
.January 1 to>July 81, 1840, 746; during the same time of j(he previous year, 770. 

* ToKNAOX.-AThe rostered and enrolled tonnage iu^ the district of Boston, for the 
year 18io, was 1 03,087 tons. Th^ registered and euroSed toutihge in Boston for the year 
1839, was 203,009 — increase of tonnage, 51,922 tons. 

Annual recapitulation of the aggregate number of vessels reported by the teh^grapli 
etatiDns in the lower harbour to the telegraph establishment at the Observatory, Central 
Wbari^ Boston, from 1824 to 1840, inclusive: — 


retmela. 


ProiD 1824 to 1825 7t*i) 

„ 182S „ 1H26 H97 

„ 182#,. 1827 028 

1827 1H28 1.010 

IH28 .. 1820 1.310 

1820 .. 1830 1.435 

.» 1830 .. 1831 1,583 

„ 1831 „ 1832 l.HtiO 


TCRseln. 

Proui 1H32 to 1 8S3 1 .850 

.. 1 H33 .. 1 8.14 •« •# ■■ #■ •* * • ■. •• «• •• ■■ 2.104 

,, 1 834 .. 1835 2.154 

.. 1 .. 1 830 2. 1 tIO 

.. 1 830 .. 1 837 •• •• •••••« •• •• •••<•••• •••• 2.230 

„ 1837 .• 1 8,18 >, •••• •> •• ,, ,, •« ,, ,, 2.2G7 

.1 1 838 ,, 18,10 •• •• •> •> •• •• ,, ,, ,, ,, •• ,, 2.275 

.. 1830 I. 1840 ,,,,,, 3.332 


Aggregate number reported in 16 years 


26.15,5 


Statement of the Quantity of Coal, Cotton, Flour, Grain, Hides, * Molasses, Tea, and 
• Wine imported into Boston, in 1841. 


Pliiladelphia 

GOAL. 

• tons, 
.... 02,838 

Raiidnut in ‘lan 

OUier placea 
Richiuuud . . • 


1/J42 

Total. 

• 


in 1840 

.... 73'847 


1830 

1838 

.... 90,'48> 

71.304 


1837 

.... SO.’557 


busLela, 


124.041 

124.011 
02, ,370 
144,475 
107.025 
100,275 


^ , COTTON. bflIPfi. 

Received duriaig 1841 131,00<» 

In I'MO |;I8.700 

1830 «,3(il 

1838 {Mi ijriC, 

1837 82,I.H1 


From 




FLOUR. 

New York 

Albany 

Kingaton 

Buttiinore 

New Orleims 

Fredericksburg 

Kicbmond 

(vcort'ctown 

Alexandria 

Peterubiirg 

Norfolk 

Fliiladclpbia 

Forts in Delaware 

New Jarsey 

('nnnitcticut 

MaHSticbuBvtN 

New Hampshire 

Maine 


barrelM. 

28>),114 
70.001 
31 
02.740 
02,834 
31.000 
17.031 
18,010 
12,0(;2 
6,0(W 
670 
42.h;m 
1,027 
100 
45H 
2,07 f I 
70 
OIU 


Total barrels 574,233» 

In 1840 550,350 

IMO 451,007 

1838 370.704 

1837 423.240 


GRAIN, 


The ^juantity of grain impwtod, during 1841, was — 


FOR TiS. 

Iiidiaii Crrn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Prom New Orloana 

biiHbrlM. 

3fl,73.T* 

4 bushels. 

buhliela. 

280 


3.6uo 

7 1, frill 
102,001 
100.870 
50,085 
83,114 
537,0.50 
111,956 

550 511 



„ North Carolina 



» PrederiukBbnre 



1. Norfolk. 7 

2,420 


.k llappaliannnCrk ^ - - 



1.500 



•♦.701 

3 1.300 

7UU 

„ Delaware • 

If Philadelphia 

08,000 

2,010 


5 1,045 
■ 104,401 .1 
12.702 
7,000 

500 *’ 

20, (WV 

■ • Now York*. 

88, NO 

28,232 

„ Albany .. . . R i 

5,001 

1,000 

M Other porta in New York 

t* Porta in Connecticut 

0,700 

2,000 

1.600 

It Rhode laland 

500 


It MaBaucliiiaettR 

*' 13,000 

' 0,000 


New Hampaliire 

1 3,000 


M Maine 


08,300 

1 7,328 J 


>» l*riilee Edward Island 






Toial hiuhela..,, 

2,045.224 
1,631,861 
1.007 492 

350,602 

34, (ns 

Id 1640 

472,296 

430, MO 
443,6,57 

48,025 

^ 1630^ .. 

48,604 

1S36. 

1.674’038 
1,725,436 1 

102,473 

war !!! 

* 405.173 

^ 86,301 
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* HIDES. IS41. 1840. 

HfdOl, total 4)2,481 205,009 

Hoive hide** S,800 1,071 

Calcntta cow :and boffulo, balo« ...... 030 3,r}52 

Hair mhI akiua 70,ioo 27,393 

MOLASSES. bbda. 

Forelfo, equal to. . , 04,105 

Coanwiae, eqaal to \ 9,880 

^ Total, in J841 ..4 ( 73,991 

^ „ 1840 78,002 

„ 1839 70.540 

1838 72,207 

1937 05,060 


TEA; 

In 1841, equal to tlS^ 

1840 „ ,,«v2A4^ 

1839 „ 

1838 T, \m»» 

1837 „ mjm 

1830 f. 

1835 „ ‘107, dos 

1834 „ irikM 

• WINE. . 

packagea. galliuia. 

In 1841 0,677 3ta,724i 

1840.. 18,4^ a74,74f 


Numbeb of Foreign and Coastwise Arrivals and Clearances at the Port of Boston in each 
of the last Twelve Years; also, the Value of Foreign Imports and Exports for the 
same series of Years. » 




• NAVIGATION. 


COMMERCE. 

YEARS. 

IfllASltiN. 

CO\6TWlSE. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

r 


f 

Arri%'aljS. 

Clearariccft. 

Amvals. 

1 Cleurnncofi. 


1830 

612 

507 

•2938 

2210 

0,503 

dollars. 

K.348.013 

dollars. 

5,180,178 

1831 

7«ir, 

(»rt4 

•2910 

•2298 

0,094 

13,414,809 

5,691), 092 

1832 

lOGl 

943 

3538 

2()11 

8,150 

15,700,512 

10,107,769 

1833 

lorwi 

939 

4024 

‘28 IH 

8,877 

17,853,440 

8,062, ‘2 19 1 

1834 

noo 

1902 

3527 

‘2477 

8,102 

15,514,700 

7,309.761 

1835 

1302 

lii'ir. 

3S79 

•2900 

9,300 

18,043,800 

7,9.52,346 

1836 

1 1.V2 

13>0 

;i94 4 

‘2927 

{»,0 lU 
9.478 

‘28,898,955 

H,47,5,.313 

T 09fl 

1 8*7 ,,, 

1591 

13H1 

4000 

2500 

15,027,'<37 

13,401,580 

18.38 

1313 

1121 

401 H 

*2401 

9,350 

7,036382 

1839 

1553 

i:isi 

4251 

♦2803 

9.988 

18,109,109 

8,013,536 

18411 


1302 ! 

4 100 

2815 

10,211 

14,1 ‘22,3 19 

8,405,314 

1941 

1791 

l-jSl 1 

4574 

2H41 

10,787 

1!), *250,000 

9,3.33,154 


The coastwise arrivals and clearances, in the ahovo statement, do not include those 
vessels which arrive and depart with domestic mercluiiidise exempted from entry or clear- 
ance at the custom-house ; the number of this class of vessels is estimated to exceed 2500 
<annual]y. 


vessels. 

The arrivals from foreign ports at Boston, from 1790 to 1800, averaged per year, 569 
„ „ „ 1800 to 1810, 789 

„ „ „ 1810 to 1820, 610 

„ „ „ 1820 to 1830, 787 

„ „ ,, 1830 to 1835, 1199 

„ „ „ 1835 to 1841, 1473 


By the above statement it will bo seen that tlie itxTivals at Boston, both foreign and 
coalstwise, for the past year, far exceed that of any former year. Jt will also bo soju that 
the increase of exj)orts at the port of Boston, the past year, is over 900,000 dollars. 


Principal Imports into Boston durpig^tlie Year ending Becember 34, 1842. 


COAL. 

Plillsdelpliia 

Knudoiit 


tons. 

. . . . 70,604 
. ... 8,917 •> 

bushes. 

Liverpool 

tons. obaMnuif. 
2,070 

•T aiA f laiAA 

KingHtpU' 


. ... 2,ish 


Hull 

699 


HHvVi»-Vie-Crace ........ 


.... L561 



666 

70 


OUier pIa4His 


.... 700 

121,800 

Londot^ 





flUtpr pIxfTM. ,, j 

ir 190 

Tfital 

, lu 1841 

• ••*. 

, . . . 90,270 

.... 110,93*2 

1‘21,800 

1 24.0-11 
9*2,370 

XntAl , ,, 

11.014 

12,754 

9,110 

18,459., 

27,iq7 

25,708 

1840 


, . . . 73,847 

In 1841 , 

k 



1840 
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Ihih 

2M,000 

#,080,747 

47.418 

6,107.100 

101,408 


345,043 
4.652,3^0 
271 306 
3,631.030 
13,350 


Yeoni, T<»tal buvUcli.— Ottro. Ooti. 

1839 1,007.402 439,141 48,024 

1838 1, 574^18 443,087 102,473 

1837 1,725,436 405,173 86,391 

HIDES. number. 

Buenoo Ayrea and Monte Video 138,960 

Hie Oraude ^ 23,838 


Fernambuce . 

Para 

Truxillo J 

St. Domingo 

Porto Cabal lo aud Laguayra ■ 

.Total 18,008,040 New South Waloa 

Bomo feriod for 1841 • . . 18,245,390 Valparaiao and Chili 

Curacoa 

Other placea 

Coaatwiae 


COTTON. balea. 

Naw Orlaana 56 343 

MoUla 19,204 

Chailbeton 10,586 

Sarannah .....' 11334 

Florida k 11,201 

Other placea 2,002 

Total 119,670 

In 1841 131,860 

138,709 

1839 94,301 

FLOUR. barrcla. 

New York 140,739 

Albany.... 90,248 

Weatem kailroad 100,000 

New Orleana 96^33 

Fri>derickabnrg 36,574 

Oeorgatown 1 1 ,V'9 

Alexandria 1 I,k)9 

Bichniond 8,014 

Other Porta in Virginia 3,895 

Philadelphia 53,481 

Baltimore 40,744 

Other placet 3.092 

Total 609,460 

lu 1841 574 2J3 

1840 619,201 

1839 451,667 


GRAIN. Corn. 

New Orleana bush. 4(i6,.566 

North Carvlina 50,268 

Pradpricliaburg 98 OIG 

Norfolk 83,861 

llappiilianiioek 59,180 

Other Porta in Virginia 50,367 

Alexandria and Georgetown 24,161 

fialtminre 321,482 

Other PortH in Maryland 3,700 

Pbiladelpliia 343,715 

Porta in Delaware Bri/joa 

Porta in New Jleraey 55,837 

New York • 167,222 

Albany 14.690 

Other Porta in New York 4,615 

Porta in Connecticut 

Porta in MaBaachuaetta 3,200 

Porta in Bfaiiie 

Porta in Nova Scotia 


Oata. 

12,559 


1,623 
500 
38,254 
800 
92 072 
45,289 
36,183 
94 381 
40,172 
600 

COO 

15,77.5 

5.660 


3,552 


Tot^l 

Calcutta Cow aud Kulfalo balea 

In 1841 432,481 „ 

1840 205,909 „ 

' MOLASSES hhda. trca. bbla. 

Foreign 53.772 9,589 1,582 

Coaatwiae 7,541 205 2,209 

T«ita1 61,313 2,795 3380 

In 1841 bhclM. and trca. 73,091 

1840 do. 78,002 

NAVAL STORES. Turp. Tar. 

Waabington, N.C bbla. 16,049 3.491 

Wilmington, do. 000 8,065 

Newlieru, do. 460 694 

Other Ports in N. C do. 2,201 979 

Norfolk do. 1.000 

Other placea do. 774 

Total bbla. 19.010 10,911 

In 3H,i»78 17.899 

1840 26,740 12,197 


To^ bush. 1,835,163 393,474 

There were also receive from New York 38,416 buabcis 
ef ryb, and 77,523 buahela of aliorta. 

Yeara. Total buahela.— Corn. Oata. Rye. 

In 1841 2,044,129 356,500 34.128 

1840 1,808,431' 437,948 48,026 


SPIRITS. 

1812 Foreign • 

1841 „ 

1840 „ 


pkga. 

2692 

4143 

4282 

net gala. 
205,641 
323,619 
413.654 
431,438 
22.5.797 

1839 


5245 

Deficiency compared with 1830 ... 


2553 

Exported 1842, Foreign 

,, ,, Doiiietitic 



pkgi. 

122 

8,899 

4,143 

1 1 ,461 

gallons. 

7,737 

447,3.52 
32.3,019^ 
626 498 

„ 1811, Port’iqn 

Iln.iii.uti,. 


Palling (<fr ill the traflic during the paat 
year 

0,583 

494 428 

SUGARS. 



Ilia. 


1812, Brown 20,541,675 

„ While 8,69 >,237 

1841, Brown 31,990,342 

„ White li,252,061 

1840, Brown 29,978,674 

„ White 9,764.821 

Short imports compared with 1841 

Frown 2,448.607 

White.. 2,256,824 

WIN ES. pkra. galhma. 

1842 6,.540 1H7,6I4| 

1841 19,677 55.3,724 

1840 12,460 374,476 

Falling iitr in importa this year com- 

pared with 1841 13,137 366,110 


> None of the retui'ns wli'ch we have been able to procure afford any informa- 
tion, as to the imports of manufactured good^, that is of the least value : fur 
these we can only refer to the detailed accounts hereafter, for all the United 
States collectively. 
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America. 


TRADE OF BOSTON IN 1843. 


Impobtatiohs of Coffee into Boston, for ^ Year endmg December 81, 1848'. 


COUNTRIBS. IlM. 

RonaM.. MTASO 

SSSil.::::::::::®:::;:::;:::::;:}:”:;::;:: •tJS 

HffSni 8.441^1 

OuU... 1* ],0i7,Jft0 

Ptnto 1Uf» 10Ap562 

Viorto Ottbello 1,706)008 

HaaiUa 170,405 

Impmts for 1841 

1841 


COUNTRIES. * , |I|0« 

Brasil 4,SOM2f 

Africa A.. r7jm 

Chilian Porto........ |lE!»Sv 

Iteikiiih Waat Indlea e 



Total) 1843 1071.666 

• ••*... • IMOSiWfl 

I. u, 145.300 


Tile quantity of cotton received at the port of Boston, during the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1843, is as follows : — 


bales. 

From New Orleans 73,011 

„ Mobile !M, 4 ‘iH 

„ Charleston 1M30 

„ . Bavsnnali I.%r»n5 

„ Florida 20,704 

„ New York 505 

„ Philadelphia 2.5 

„ North CArolina 17, 

„ Viroinia \ 10 

„ Maine 29' 


From Demerara 

Total 

In 1842 
1841. 
1840. 
1830. 
1838. 
1837. 


The imports of hides, in 1843, were as follow: — 


From Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 

•I Para 

), St. Uominao and Port au Prince < 

»i Chili 

„ Pernambuco 

„ Ckmsives 

„ Porto Cabello and LaGiia>rH.*< 

M St. Thomas 

•s Guracoa 

M San J nan 

H 'JYuxillo 

,t California 

„ Maracaibo 


hides. 


100,353 

1,154 

12,554 

46,09:1 


2,035 

628 

7,303 

1,211 

lf>8 

6,175 

5,530 

33,245 

870 


^rom Sandwich islands. 

,, Km jADoiro 

New Orleans. ...I 

„ Mnliile 

„ SavannaU 

„ Cburleatuij.. .... . 
„ Florida 


Coastwiso 
Total • • . . 



151,060 

110,070 

131,860 

188,700 

04,361 

96,630 

62.684 


c 


hides. 

12,323 

m 

48,401 

6.105 

6,061 

800 

816 


290,117 
1 1,690 


810,807 


ARRIVALS IN 1843. 


Foreign — ships, 128 ; barques, 154 ; brigs, 508 ; schooners, 898. Coastwise — ships, 
97; barques, 153; brigs, 664; schooners, 3915; sloops, 135. Total number of arrivals 
for the year 1843— ships, 225; barques, 307; brigs, 1172; schooners, 4813; sloops, 
135. 

Of the above, 2 ships, 5 barques, 100 brigs, 750 schooners, were British ; 2 barques, 
2 brills, Sicilian ; 2 brigs Russian ; 1 brig French ; 1 brig Spanish ; 1 brig Bremen. The 
remamder were American. 

CLEARANCES IN 1843. 

Foreign — ships, 77; barques, 146; brigs, 481; ^schooners, 885. Coastwise — ships, 

; barques, 163; brigs, 544 ; schooners, 1545; sloops, 76. <Total number oC clear* 
ances for the year 1843 — ships, 233; barques, 309; brigs, 1025f schooners, 2430; 
sloops, 76. 

Of the above, 2 ships, 5 barques, 103 brigs, 745 schooners, w'ere British; 2 barques, 
2 brip^s, Sicilian ; 1 barque, 1 brig, Swedish ; 2 brigs, Ru^ian ^ 1 brig, l^rencb ; 1 brig, 
Spanish; 1 brig, Bremen, and the remainder ;AmerIcan. 

The above are exclusive of a large number of wood-coasters, and vessels sailing under 
licences, and which, neither enter nor clear at the custbm-house. The disparity between 
the arrivals and clearances is owing to this fact^ A great number vessds arrive which 
do not clear at the custom-house before sailing. 

During the year,, the royal mail steamships Caledonia and Acadia, riiinung<^betweeil 
Boaim and Liverpool, have entered and cleared at the custom-house five times each. The 
IRberpia has entered five, and cleared four times. The Britannia has entered and clearofi 
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three times. The Columbia entered and cleared twice, and was lost on her passage to 
Halifk% July .2d. 

^ere liave also been in port during the year (having arrived from foreign ports), 
British steamship North America, steaiuei*8 Portland and Penobscot, her Britannic Majesty's 
sujr^eying steaSaslpp Columbia, and her Britannic Majesty’s i^ate Spartans Also, anum* 
her om vessels belonging to the United States navy. • ^ 

• 

The following statements exhibit the imports into Boston of some of the principal 
articles of Merchandise during the year 1843, cornmonciiig on the 1st of January, and 
ending on the Slst of December : — 


Imports of United States Coal into Boston. 


Year, 

a 


tons. 

1174 .M 

buihflii. 
1.50 .H|:i 
ri 1,H<MI 
134,041 
02,370 

Yf«»T. 

1830 


tons. 

bnsbels. 

144,476 

107.6.' 5 
109,376 

1843 

IM'^l 



Il0,il32 

1K38.. 

1837.. 


71,361 

1840 







• 


Of imports for 1843, there were received from Philadelphia, 103j^95 ; Kondout, 8601; 
Havre de Grace, 1638 ; Rhode Island, lo64 ; otlier places, 2363 tou^ of cooL 


Ii^roRTS of Foreign Coal. 


Year. 

tons. • 

chaldrons. 

1 Year. 

tons. 

chaldrons. 

1843 


17.800 

18,460 

37,187 

25,763 

1 IK.10.. - r - - - 

... , , , , . r . R «R0 

36,277 

16,661 

30,691 

1843 



, . ln,M4.i 

UMI 




1837., 

11,873 

IMO 





The foreign coal 'has been imported principally from Liverpool, Newcastle, Cardiff, 
Sidney, Pictou, &c. 


The Quantity of Corn, Oats, Rye, and Shorts, received at the Port of Boston, from dif- 
ferent places, in 1843, and total of each year, from 1837 to 1843, was as follows 


PROM 


New Orleans 

Mobile 

Klisalierh city 

Fredericksburg 

HnppahBiiiiock 

Alexandria 

Georgetown # 

Other ports in Virginia 

Baltimore 

Ports in Delaware 

Philadelphia 

Salem, New Jersey i. 

New York 

Albany 

Other ports in New York 

]^stern railroad 

nn$ in GAiiaeo'iout 

Maine.. .T. .\... 

Nova Scotia.. 


Total 1843 . 
„ 1843 

„ 1841 . 

1840. 
„• 1830 
„ 1838 

„ 1887 . 


Com. 


btiahels. 

300 7 Ml 
1,103 
. 13,007 
• O2,:iM0 
10,400 
30,.'l73 
16,780 
12,H33 
S78,H31i 
05.510 
208,841 
40,10.5 
137,730 
13,816 
13,600 • 
8,004 


1.540.306 

1,835,103 

3,044,139 

1,868,431 

^,601^493 

".574,038 

1,735,436 


Oats. 


buhlll'ls. 

.5,321 


57,800 

13.350 
33,393 
10,043 

153,573 
a 34,624 

15.350 
100040 

400 

34.350 
80 


468,033 

303,474 

356,502 

437,048 

430,141 

44.1,657 

405,173 


Bye. 


bufihcl*. 

1,092 


3,721 

6,550 

300 

8.050 
300 

1.050 
6,881 


35.053 

39.133 

34,138 

48,036 

48,624 

102,473 

86,391 


Shorts. 


bushels. 


742 


18,230 

10,430 

1,450^ 

000 * 


40.761 

01,733 

44,047 

67,037 

63,765 

40,083 

48,634 


The total quantity of flour I'eceived a^thc port of Boston for each year, fri>m 18fl7 to 
1843, ending 3l8t of December, was as follows 


YVar. 

iDts.;. 

I84S„ 

1S*1 

1840 


I 


harreYs 

610,964 

600,460 

674, tsa 

019,361 


Year. 

1830.. 

1888.. 
1837. 


% 


barrels. 

461,007 

370,704 

483,340 
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Receipts of Flour into Boston, by Western Rnili^oad. 


1843 < 

Montlif. briM* 

Jnnuary 1,217 

PebniHry 318 

Marcb * * I,n.‘i2 

April 7. ' i)«)5 

M.iy n,‘'28 

Jmte 

July..... 11,358 

AllJ^HHt 7,8.V.) 

Septuinbi^r 10,171 

Orrtf)M*r ;ia,37» 

Novt'mlier .‘12,8 ifi 

December (1,30.5 


half brla. 
fi4 
48 
2(»8 
(18 
78,1 
32.5 
IG7 
14H 
2G3 
4J2 

iin 

20*1 


Halves equal to. 


1*21,(101 

1.002 


39*24 


1843 . 
1842 . 


123,.500 hrls 


Mouths. 
January .. 
February . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July .. . . F. 
Aiieiiat ... 
Septt inber 
Ocrubttr... 
Nov(‘mber 
December. 


1842 


tei«. 


Halves equal to. 


199 

4.13*4 

3,800 

<5.073 

4.783 

21,048 

3f^088 

15,‘-<i7 

1.110 

87,08.1 


144 


238 

«3S 

890 

II 

1930 


123, .50(1 barrels. 
87,853 


87.^N13 bris. 


^ Total 211,419 „ 

The imports of molasses into Boston, in hogsheads, were— 

Y»*ars, bbflM. | Yi^ara. 

IH38 O.I.OdO I IHtl 

1839 72.*2«7 I 184*2 

1840 70/j46i 1813 


hhds. 
78.003 
73 091 
63,(i79 


The imports of spirits during the year ending Deceinhi-r 31, 1843, have been — 


Sjine period, 1812 

IH4I 

„ 1840 

18.19 

Deficii^ncy compared with 1830 
Porc'gn spirits exported 1843 . 


Domestic 1843 

Foreign „ 184*2 

Domestic „ 1842 

Foi'cdgn „ 1811 

Domestic .. 1841 


1.350 packages, contuiuiiig 129,318 gallons. 


2,f>92 

ff 

205,041 

4. M3 

f9 

.123.019 „ 

4,282 

99 

413,054 

.V245 

9f 

• 431,4.18 „ 

n,r.Hri 

99 

30*2,090 

m 

99 

4 970 „ 

C,«33 

99 

273 7.58 „ 

1*22 

99 

7 7.17 

8,899 


447,352 

4.113 

99 

av3,0|9 »» 

11,401 

99 

020,498 


Compared, with 1841, there is a falling in Uie traffic 10,oll packages, equal to 
C70,789 gallons. 


The importation of sugar into the port of Boston, for the year ending December 31, 
1843, has been as follows: — 


C'UintricB. 

Iba. brown. 

Iba. white 

Cuba... 

17,0.52.9.54 

1,131,731 

Maiiiila 


294 


Dutch West Indies 18,00.5 

Spanish West Indies 1,504,221 

British Kast Indies 200 



8.007 

920 

0,450 

Daiiiah I tidier 

1,5..5IR 


9,817 




Total 

„ 1842 

„ 1841 

1840 

Englinh refined, imported in 1843 

2.1,655.165 

1.142,404 

8,005,237 

11.252,061 

9,704,821 

228,467 


The tonnage belonging to the citizens of Boston, is not confined to her own port, but 
it is well known that one-third of the commerce of New Ydrk, fi^om the year 1839 to 1842* 
was carried on either upon Massachusetts' account, or in Massachusetts vessels ; and the 
shi|)s of Massachusetts also carry on a considerable portion of the trade of New York, 
particularly with the East India trade. From the repent of the secretaty of the treasiay, 
Mr. opencer, it appeal's that the tonnage of Boston, during the year ending the SOtib 
September, 1842, was as follows; — 

Registered tonnagr, 137,1 16.70-93th8 ; enrolled and licensed tonnage, 36 , 38 v!. 48 - 9 ^tbs : 
j!ho totd tonnage bmng 1 93,302. 23-95t^. There were also thirty-eight vessels built 
within that year. 
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^ The mncipal exports of domestici or coarse woven cottons from the port of Boston, 
are tathe East Indies, the West Indies, Mexico, South America, Turkey, Smyrna, Central 
Amen^ Hayti, the South Pacific, Canton, and Honduras. Although a late exportation 
' of cotton goods to Canton was attended with an alleged loss, still that particular con* 
signmeat is stated to have been made with but little care, as the goods^werc of inferior 
quality. • In onlkr to supply the manufactures of cottonwoods, within tlie vicinity of Bos- 
ton, the groat bulk of the cotton tQ be worked up in th£e cstaftishmeiits must be carried 
into her own port. As the cotton thus imported is distributed into the interior by railroad 
and 6ther ca>nveyances, and as it is nearly all consumed in the neighbouring factories, the 
increase of manufactures may be judged from the following returns 


Impoetatwu - of Cotton into Boston, for Fourteen Years. 


Y B A B S. 

From 1 

Near Orleans. i 

From 

CbarlestoD. 

From 

Ssvaofiah. 

Prom 

Mobile 

From 

FIorMa. 

From 

Natches. 

ISSO 

bales. 

S0,AU<) 

bales. 

8,ri05 

bales. 

,9.170 

baUa. 

3,fi95 

balcH. 

70 

teles. 

1831 

30,300 

7.150 

5,008 

6,05.3 . 

479 




trf.0(13 

15.470 

9.916 

7.213 

.w 


1833 

20,301 

H,7f.l 

6,699 

5,78 1 

_ 106 


1834 

27,343 

14,474 


•»,ri93 

• 41 


1835....*. 

43.359 

13,433 

6,794 

]4,0l!> 

868 


inas 

37.008 4 

17.808 

8,87!) 

13,680 

3,S13 

3,633 


1837 

39.323 

18,83.5 

10,932 

7,073 


1838 

44..523 * 

14,831 

11,123 

7,831 

10,313 

2.637 

1839 

48.103 


0,306 

14,.593 

0.186 


1840 



0,137 

10,911 

14,490 


■(41 

72,9«l 


5.721 

28,100 

10,466 


1842 

38,343 

ID.-Wi 

11,334 

19,204 

11.201 

30,704 

253 

1843 

73,022 

16,739 

15,565 

24.861 


Total 

r>l3,0(:K 

200,237 

1 23,888 i 

1 181,832 

84.437 1 

1 10,916 


YEARS. 

1 

From 
New Votk. 

From North 
Carolina, j 

From 

Virginia. 

From Pkl> 
ladelphia. 

From 

Baltimore. 

From other 
places. 

TOTAU 


bales. 


bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

1830 

1,664 


f ♦ 272 

345 


365 

40,203 

1831 

978 


660 

171 


347 

.53,810 

1833 

670 


279 


2.3 

213 

60,01 1 

1833 

1,584 

1331 

,, 

25.i 

99 

.324 

54,1.39 

1834 

1,759 

190 

217 

.. 

18 

VI 

60,312 i 

1835 

1,606 

401 

74 



172 

80,700 

1836 

1,984 

369 

.194 

i5 


I7ri 

83,885 

1837 

1,146 

138 

• 90 

46 

20 

308 

83,684 

1838 

4,383 

116 

344 

9 

21 

528 

06,636 

1839 

2,826 1 

38 

112 



50 

01.361 

1 840 ^ 

3,296 ’ 

38 

118 

1H3 


2.57 

138,709 

1841 * 

m 495 1 

33 

2 

162 

4.5 

092 

131,84X1 

1842 

891 I 

42 

<00 

274 

76 

416 

119,670 

1843 

505 

17 

10 

25 

* 

74 

151,.V23 

Total 

23 i 

6331 

2422 

1183 1 

303 

3900 

1,253, .'>12 


** This trade in cotton forms, ^y railway and«can^, the cluef source of the trade bc- 
IMeeen Boston and Lowell. • 

“ .Another important source from which the commerce of Boston is derived, and, indeed, 
the branch of commerce in which the state of Massachusetts takes the lead, is the fisheries. 
This fact is owing to the circumstance its proximity to the fishing grounds of the north- 
ern part of our coast, the banks of Newfoundland, and other fishing stations. Tlie popu- 
lous towns that are scatte.'ed along the neighbouring coast, from its port to Cape Cod, and 
the mouth of the Penpbscot, have each a Yarge number of vessels employed in the cod, 
herring, and mackerel fisheries ; and these fisliing vessels sail from those ports to the various 
fishing stations, not only upon our own coast, but efen to the bank^ of Newfoundland, 
returning to pour into the port of Boston* the products of this most important brafich of 
our maritime enterorise. From the port of Boston, the products of the cod, the herring, 
atid the mackerel f&hery, are distributed not only into various parts of the interior 
coastwise to the proimnent ports of the firontier, even to the mouth of the ^1 Kail- 
considerable portion being exported abroad .” — LanmarCi Commerce the 
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Of the 773,947 quintals of smoked and dried fish, the total product of the union, the 
state of Massachusetts funiished 389,715 quintals. Of die total product of 472,359 bar- 
rels of pickled fish, the total product of the United States, Massachusetts furnished 124,755 
barrels. Of the 4,764,708 g^allons of spennacoti oil, the product of the Ignited States, 
Massachusetts s^plied 3,630,973 gallons; and of the whale and fish oils finliished by the 
United States, and amounting 7,536,778 gallons, Massachusetts atone contributed 
3,364,?25 gallons. A nfore proiUinont fact may be stated, that, of the 16,429,623 dollars, 
the capital invested throughout die United States in the? fisheries, Massachusetts alone sup- 
plies 11,725,850 dollars of that capital. — Official Rctnms. Lauman, 

In the India trade lloston exceeds any other jiort of the United States. It appears 
that, during the year 1843, eight of the arrivals at tlio latter port consisted of ships be- 
longing to IJoston merchants, while others were freighted on Boston account. Eight ves- 
sels belonging to the port of Boston were cleared from the hiirbour of New York. The 
East Itidla trade, formerly j)rosecuted to a considerable extent from the ]>ort of ?ialcm, has 
been diverted to other poj*ts, and Boston now holds the larger share. There were cleared 
from the port of Boston, for ports in the East Itidies and ports beyond Cape Horn, during 
the year 1843, twenty-eight arrivals, from the following places: viz., eleven from Calcutta, 
nine from Manilla, two from Canton, one from Siiiga])orcs two from the Sandwicli Islands, 
one from (California, ,p,iid two from Valparaiso. Dunng the same year, there were cleared 
at Boston twelve vessels for Clinton, fifteen for Calcutta, four for Sumatra, six for J^aiiilla, 
two for Batavia, one for Singapore, four for tluj Sandwicli Isles, one for Madras and Cal- 
cutta, one for (’aj^e Town and Manilla, one for Ilong-Kong (China), two for the north- 
west coast, vlil Europe, one for Capo Town and Calcutta, one for Cape Town, one for New 
South Wales and Manilla, seven for Valparaiso, one for Batavia and Manilla, one for Ba' 
tavia a!id Canton, two for California, one for Sumatra, via, Amsterdam, one for Monte Video 
and Batavia, and one for ]\ranilla and Mauritius, the total number of clearances to those 
ports being sixty-six. — Lanwan, 

The first exf)ort of cotton goods to China was made in 1827, and it consisted (hiefly 
of yarn, amounting in value to about fK)(X) or 10,000 dollars, since which time the trade 
has gradually increased. As late as 1841, it ainouiitecl to 173,775 dollars, the succeeding 
year it had advanced to the value of 497,318 dollars, and in 1843 it was e.stimated in Bos- 
ton that it had readied 2,000,000 dollars during 'that year. From returns now before us, 
it appears that, in 1842, there were exported from the United States to Chinn, gf»ods to 
^he value of 737,509 dollars, imich the greater part of which consisted in the product of 
the cotton manufactures, it comprising nearly one-half of tlie total export. The imports 
during that year amounted in value to 8,790,735 dollars. They consisted of teas, cofice, 
and other luticles, tlie balance of the trade witli that government during the year being a 
little more than 8,()()(),0()0 dollars. The ]irincipal inqiorts of China to this country, are 
tea, silks, and nankeens. — Lanman, OjfficSal Ilelurns, S)’C, 

Lowr.iiii is situated twenty-five miles north-north-west from Boston, on the south side 
of the Merrimac, below Pawtudeet falls, and where tlie Concord joins tlie fiirmer river. 
Ill 1820, its po[mlation was under*’ 200 jnhabitauts ; value of the property about 100,000 
dollars ; in 1826, incorporated a.s a town ; and, in 1^^3G, as a city ; po]mlation, in 1830, 
64f4 ; in 1840, 20,796; in assessed value of property, 12,400,000 dollars. The natural 
>vater power is great, and is extended by a canal sixty feet wide, eight fe*l!t deep, and a mile 
and a half long, IVoiii Pawtucket falls to Concord river. ® From the main canal the vrater is 
carried off, by lateral ones, to the mills. “ The whole fall for tliis extent of the Merri- 
mac is thirty feet, and the quantity of water never fails ^lort of 2000 cubic feet 
per second, and is very rarely so low a^ tha^. i^Tliis quantity of water is estimated to move 
286,000 spindles, with all the preparatory machinery. There i^, therefore, an unim- 
proved water power at this place, suAicient to carry eleven mills of the usual size, making 
the wiiolo number of mills thirty-nine, when all the water is improved.” 

The Merrimac corporation owns the Pawtucket canal, whkh supplies all the water 
^wer, and have purchased all the lands adjoining the river on both sides of the fajls. The 
September, iQ'SAjanatord and grantor of nearly all the other corporations. They have an 
Registered toniliiue shop, of brick, five stories high, and 250 feet long ; an iron foundry, a 
ibe totl4 tonnage bring machine, with ample workshops, furnaces, and outbuildings. They 
w'ithm that year, , ' ' 
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|l^^e eoiidtftiit eim>loynkent to the most skilful mecliaiiics, who matiufacture the machinery 
for th^tnills, and cars and locomotives for railroads, which are sent to every part of the 
union. When a new company is formed, it contracts with the Proprietors of Locks and 
*Canals, for land and for water power, sufficient to drive the contemplated number of 
spjpdles ; for^hich an annual rent is paid. They then con^^t with th« ])roprietors to 
crect^tho desired tiumber of mills, and to fill them w'ith rniichiner;j^ ready for running ; and 
to erect counting-houses, w^arohouseg, and boarding-houfts, sufficient for all operatives to 
be employed in the mills. For the whole, a gross sum is paid ; and tlio new company has 
little (joiicerft in the matter, excepting to see tliat every thing is done according to contract, 
until the first mill is ready to inn. This arrangement is found advantageous to both 
parties. The maeliine shop c^au fnniish inaidiiiiery complete for a mill of 5(KK) spindles, in 
four months. All the mills, w'arohouses, cMmnting- houses, and hoarding-houses, c*xecj)tii»g 
the hoarding-houses of the* oldest company, arc of brick, neatly and sabstaullally built, 
and are about 157 I’cct long, forty-five feet broad, and from four to s<*\<.*n stories high. 
These works were founded, and are still inaiiitainod,«by the capitali-ts of llo^lon. 

Eleven incor]u>rated mannfactming companies in this city, with an aggregate capital 
of 10, 500, 000 dollars, are snjiplicJ with w'ater by the Paw^tucket canal, from the original 
company, above named. The whole mmibcr of mills which belong to tlie eleven corpo- 
rations, exclusive of printworks, is thirty-two ; the number of spinillcs, U>(>,044 ; and 
5183 iopms. Females cm]>loyed, 0430 ; males, 2077. Very few children are ornjiloycd, 
probably not 200, under fifteen ^fears of age. The companies pi’odure 58,203,000 yards 
of cloth annually. They coiisnftie J 0,255,000 pounds of cotton, or 53.3 U) bales a year. 
Two companies have print works and dye bouses, and together produce 13,780,000 yards 
i#<iyed and ])rinted cloth annually. 

•‘Tlio goods manufactured at Lowell are sheetings, flannels, drillings, prints, shirtings, 
negro- cloth, carpets, nigs, hroadclotlig, w aterproof woollens, and cassimeros. 

For rnaimfiicturing ])urposes, 20v) chaldrons orMuilhs' coal are consumed in a year ; 

J 1,400 tons of anthracite coal ; 500,000 bushels of charcoal ; 3510 cords of wood ; 3000 
barrels of flour for starch ; C)00,C|p0 pounds of starch ; 05,289 gallons of oil, of which 
5000 gallons arc olive oil. ♦ 

“ llcsidos the iihovo-iiamed oomi>ani<s, tliere are in tlic city, tlie l^owell Bleaeliery, with 
a capital of 50,000 dollars ; Whitney INIilfs, eapital 100,000 dollar^, for the maiiufaotuic 
of milled blankets ; and cxtenslx* pow^der mills, which make superior gunpowder. There 
are also various mills and manufactories, owned by individuals. >iew’ eompauies and * 
maimfiictories are eontimially springing up ; t^jid much water power is unimproved. 

“ The average wages of female ojierativos, exchisne of board, is two dollars a week, but 
some of them earn (L>uhlo that; the males, on an average, earn eighty cents a day, ex- 
clusive of hMird. y\ll tl^e corporations and private* companies pay off* their hands puoe 
a month, hut on difleroiit days. The wdiole amount ol' wages paid to operativi‘s in each 
month, is 16(),(K)() dollars on an average; a very eonsiderahlo portion of wliieh is deposited 
by the receivers in the ‘ Low’oll Savings’ Institution.’” — S. (laz.y 1844. 

The following statistics of the manufactures of Lowi^l, on the 1st of January, 1841, 
ajjj compiled, by Mr. 1 Bauman, from*authentie sources. ’Fhere are eleven companies 
oorporatkms : viz., the lf:>ck and Canal, Merrimac, Hamilton, Appleton, Lowell, Mid- 
dlesex, Suffolk, Tr^mont, Lawrence, Boot, and Massachusetts. We give statistics of 
each com])aiiy as follows ; — • ^ 

Lock and Canal y incorporated 1792, commenced operations 1822, ca])ital stock, 
600,000 dollars^ has tw^o ^hopS*, sinithoy and furnace ; employs 5()0 males ; manufactures 
1225 tons of wrought and cast iron per anniAi, consi'jting of machinery, milroad cars, and 
engines ; and consumes^ 5, (K)0 bushels of charcoal, 200 elialdrons of smiths* coal, 400 t()in< ^ 
of hard, 200 cords of wood, and 2300 gallons of oil pdV annum. ^ 

MerrimaCy incorporated in 1822, commenced operations in 1823, 

2, 0(K),(X)00 dollars ; has five mills and print-works, 40,384 spindles, and 1300 ^ 
employs 1250 females, and 550 males ; makes 250, (KK) yards of «ottoii per The 

uses 150 bales of cotton in the same time, or 56,000 lbs, ; yaixls dyed and printed Rail- 

The kind of goods manufactured by this company arc prints and sheetings, the 
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Consumes per annum, of anthracite coal, 5000 tons ; of wood, 200 cords; of oil, 13,000 
gallons. ^ ^ 

Hamilton^ incc^rated in 1825, commenced operations same year, cafUtaf stock, 

1.000. 000 dollars; ^ three mills and print-works, 21,248 spindles, and 590 looms; 
employs 650 females, and 2^ males ; makes 100,000 yards per week ; uses 100 boles, 
or 42,000 lbs. ; prints and ayes 63,000 yards. The kind of goods Aianufaqtured are 
prints; flannels, sheetings, &c., from Nos. 14 to 20. . Consumes 3000 tons of anthracite 
coal, 500 cords of wood, and 6500 gallons of oil. 

Appleton^ incorporated in 1828, commenced operations the same year, with a capital 
of 600,000 dollars ; has two mills, 11,776 spindles, and 400 looms ; employs 340 femoleB, 
and sixty-five males; manufactures 100,000 yards per week ; uses ninety hales of cotton, 
or 36,000 lbs. The kind of goods manufactured by this company ore sheetings and shirt* 
iugs. Consumes 300 tons of anthracite coal, and 3440 gallons of oil. 

Lowell, incorporated in 1828, commenced operations the same year, witih a capital 
stock of 600,000 dollars ; lias two yiills, one cotton and one carpet ; has 6000 cotton 
spindles, besides wool; 152 cotton looms, fifw power carpet, and forty hand-looms ; em- 
ploys 400 females, and 200 males ; mauuf^tures per week 2500 yards ; carpets, 150 ; 
rugs, 85,000 ; uses TiO bales, and 40,000 lbs. of cotton wrought per week. Ine kind of 
goods manufactured ore carpets, rugs, and negro cloth. Consumes 500 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, 500 cords of wood, 4000 gallons of olive oil, and 4000 gallons of spenp oil per 
annum. 

Middlesex j incorporated in 1830, commenced operati6ns the same year, capital stock, 

750.000 dollars ; has two mills, and two dye-houses ; 7200 spindles ; thirty-seven looms 
for broadcloth, and 1 22 for caasimere ; employs 550 females, and 250 moles ; makes p 
week 9000 yards ofcassimere, 1800 yards of broadcloth; consumes 1,000,000 lbs. wool, and 

3.000. 000 teasels ; uses 600 tons of anthracite coal, and 1500 cordi) of wood ; 15,000 gal- 
lons of lard oil, and 5000 gallons of sperm oil. 

Svffolk^ incorporated in 1830, and commenced operations in 1832 ; capital stock 

600.000 dollars ; has two mills, 11,776 spindles, and 352 looms; employs 340 females, 
and seventy males ; makes 90,000 yards of drillings per week ; uses ninety bales of cot- 
ton, or 32,000 lbs. ; consumes 300 tons of anthracite coal, seventy cords of wood, and 3500 
gallons of oil. 

Tremont^ incorporated in 1830, commenced operations in 1832 ; capital stock, 600,000 
dollars ; has two mills, 1 1,520 spindles, and 409 looms ; employs 360 females, and seventy 
males; makes 115,000 yards oif sheeting apd shirting per week; consumes seventy-five 
bales, or 30,000 lbs. of cotton per week ; uses 250 tons of anthracite coal, and sixty cords 
of wood per annum. 

J^awrence, incorporated in 1830, and commenced operations in 1833 ; capital stock, 

600.000 dollars ; baa five mills, 32,640 i^indles, and 950 looms ; employs 900 females, 
and 170 males ; makes 210,000 yards per week, and consumes 180 bales, or 65,000 lbs. 
of cotton per week. The goods manufactured are printed clo\^hs, sheetings and shirtings. 
Nos. 14 to 30. Consumes 650 tons pf anthracite coal, 120 cords of wood, and 8217 gal- 
lons of oil per annum. 

Boot^ incorporated in 1835, commenced operations in 1836 ; capital stock, ]f200,0ti0 
dollars ; has four mills, 31,524 spindles, and 910 looms; employs 780 females, and 130 
males ; makes 180,000 yards per week ; uses 145 bales, or 59,000 lbs. of cotton per week. 
The goods made, are drillings, shirtings, and printed cloth. Consuming 750 tons ^ anthm- 
cite coal, seventy cords jof wood, and 7100 gallons of oil per anpum. 

Massachusetts^ incorporated in 1^39, »co.nnienccd operations in 1840; capital stodc, 

1.200.000 dollars ; has four mills, 27,008 spindles, and 882 looms ; employs 725 females, 

’ 160 males; makes 260,000 yaids per week, andt;onsumes 200 bales, or 80,000 lbs. 

ton. The goods made are sheetings, shjrtings, and drillings. Consumes 750 tons 
"acito coal, seventy cords of wood, and 7100 gallons of oil per annum. 

vested as above .... ...» dollars 1(^650,000 

yaitls 74441,600 


lunum 
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C«tlon consumed lbs. 

Assuimug half to be upland, and half New Orleans and Alabama, Uie consump- 
tidv^ bales, 861 lbs. eac^ is 


*A pound of cotton averages 8 1*^5 yards. 
lOp lbs. of cotton will produce 89 Im. of doth. 

Avagtge ^ages df females, dear of board, per week . ^ 
„ males, „ ^ per day .a 

Medium produce of a loom, No. 14 yam, per day 

* • f» ff ff • 


. . dolTars 

• . do. 

. . yards 

• do. 


Average per spindle, per day do. 

Average amount of wages paid, per month . . * . • dollars 

Consumption of starch per annum lbs. 

Consumption of flour u>r starch in mills, print-works, and bleachery per an- 
num barrels 


22 , 880 ; 00 e) 

58,240 


1 76 

44 to 45 
30 

1 to 1-10 

150.000 

800.000 

4,000 


Consumption of charcoal per annum . • ^ • . • . bushels 600,000 

The Lock and Canal machine shop, included among the thirty-three mills, can furnish 
machinery complete for a mill of 5000 spindles in four months ; and lumber and materials 
are always at command, with wliich to build or rebuild a mill imibat time, if required. 
When building mills, the Lock and Canal Company employ, dircctlv and indirectly, from 
1000 tp 1200 hands. 

To the above-named principrf establishments, may be added the Lowell Water-Proof- 
ing, connected with the Middlffiox Manufacturing Company ; the extensive powder-mills 
of O. M. Whipple, Esq. ; the Lowell BlefCchery, with a capital of 50,000 dollars ; flannel- 
jaill, blanket-mill, batting-mill, paper-mill, card and whip factory, planing-macbine, reed- 
machine, foundry, grist and saw-mills ; togetlicr employing about 500 bauds, and a capital 
of 500,000 dollars. 

“ A railroad from Lowell to Boston, twenty-six miles, was completed in 1835, which is 
very thoroughly constructed. Andover Branca railroad extends from it, ten miles from 
the city, and goes to Dover, New Hampshire. The Lowell and Nashua railroad extends 
nine miles to New Hampshire line.* The Merrimac canal leaves the Merrimac, two miles 


above Lowell, and proceeds to Boston harbour. 

Among the literary institutions, the*Iiyceuni, for procuring courses of lectures, and for 
debate, has existed a number of years ; and more recently, the Lowell Institute has lieeu 
formed, for similar purposes. But the most remarkable institution is the Mechanics'^ 
Association, formed by intelligent mechanics, and incorporated many years ago. They 
have a costly brick cdiflcc, called Mechanics* Hall, which has a fine lecture-room, in which 
courses are auiiuallj delivered, together w'ith a handsome library, and an extensive reading- 
room, which is always o^n, and a fine inineralogical cabinet. 

** The citizens of Lowell have taken a gr^t interest in the cause of education. Tlic 
whole amount raised in 1840 for schools, by taxation, was 17,500 dollars. Besides this, 
the city erected an elegant edifice for a high school, which cost 28,000 dollars ; and two 
houses for grammar schools, wliich cost together 30,00© dollars. There are twenty-nine 
pliblic free schools. There are si:^ grammar schools, besides the two above mentioned. 
Ahoutione eighth of tluB population is Catholic, but they have entered with spirit, into^lie 
business of educatfbn. Tne whole number of pupils in all the schools is over 4000. 

** There are two newspapers inHhe place, each published tri- weekly ; two weekly papers 
from the same offices, and three other weekly papers devoted to religion and literature. A 
magazine, cal^ ‘ The Qfferifig,’ is issued, consisting of original communications, chiefly 
by the young ladies in the factories, undea the general superiiftendence of a clergyman, 
which is very respectable. 

There are ween congregations with settled mkiisters, and severq) others which con- 
stantly worship in halls, and the churches are well attended. It is abundantly prowd by 
this splendid model of American manufacturing cities, that this employment has no neces- 
sary tendency to depress the inteUect, or to corrupt the morals. 

The Lowell Bank, with a capital of 250,000 dollars, was chartered in 1828. The 
Savings* Bank was chartered in 1829, and has its office at the Lowell Bank. The Rail- 
road Bank was chartered in 183L with a capital of 800,000 dollui's, to facilitate the 
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finahcial afFatrs of the manufacturing companies^ mo^t of vvlucli pay their operativei 
its bills. 

The territory of Lowell does not exceed two miles square. The Indian nanfe of it 
was fVamsity the seat of a tribe oi praying Indians, at the breaking out of Philips’ w’ar, 
in 1765. It was named in honour of Francis C. Lowell, of Boston, distinguished for bis 
efforts to introdftco the cottori'.nanufacture into the United States. , 

That a place which, twent}' years since, had not a ‘ local habitation, nor a name,’ 
should have become the second pljice in population in Massachusetts, the fourteenth in 
the United States, larger than any city south of the Potomac, excepting CharlestoH and 
New Orleans, is proof of wdiat mamifacturcs, properly conducted, can accomplish. Nor 
have these manufacturers btMichted themselves more than they have promoted the public 
interest. Cottons which, tw’eiity years since, w^ould have ct)st thirty cents a yard, can 
now be purchased for six cents ; and such establishments « as those at Lowell, liavc 
. wrought this change.” — XL S. Gaz.y 1844. 

In 1840, there were 191 stores, capital 373,.‘100 dollars ; five lumberyards, cajntal 
19,000 dollars; one furnace, ca[»ital ‘*3500 dollars ; four fulling mills, eight woollcu fac- 
tories,*' capital 551,300 dollars; tv^enty-six cotton factorie.s, 16(5,000 spindles; thivo 
dyeing and printing #)stablishmeiits, total capital 8,000,000 dollars ; tlircc powder mills, 
capital 150,000 dollars ; one paper factory, capital 8000 dollars ; one tloiiring mill, three 
grist mills, one saw mill, capital 50,()()() dollars ; two printing oUlcrs, tw'o bimh'ries, three 
weekly newspapers, two semi-weekly newspapers, amh one periodical, capital 10,000 
dollars. Total capital in manufactures, 8,837,4(50 dollars . Jivlernts lo Congress, 

Salkm is situated in 42 dog. 31 min. iioi-th latitude, and TO dog. 5 min. west longitude 
from Gi’ecnwich, and in (5 deg. cast longitude from Washington. It is fourteen niilei 
north-north-west from Boston, and 454 miles north-oast from Washingl.on. The pojiula- 
tioTi,in 1810, was 12,(513; 1820,12,731 ; 1830,13,880; 1840, 15,082. Employed in 
commerce, 287 ; manufactures and trailcs, 1188; navigating the ocean, 1301 ; learned 
professions, &c., 52. 

It stands chiefly on a tongue of land formed by two inlets of the soa, <‘allod North 
and South rivers : over the former there is a bridgo, upwards of 1500 feet long, con- 
necting it with Beverley. The harbour in South Kivor lias good anchorage ground, but 
vessels drawing more than twelve or fourteen feet of water are partly unloaded before 
they can come to the wharfs. The situation of Salem is low, but healthy. It is well 
built, and most of the houses wbicli have been recently crei'ted are of briek. The streets 
are irregular. In the northern part of the town there is a public square or coinmou, 
containing about ten acres, surrounded by ii public w^alk, ornamented with trees. An 
aqueduct supplies the city with excellent sj>ring water. Salem was long the second 
town in New England in wealth, commerce, and po])ulation. Pro’fideuce gnd Lowell 
now exceed it in population, .and New Bedf(»rd in shipping. It was long pre-eminent for 
its East India trade, by which it was chiefly cnrielicd ; hut this hrauch <'f commerce, 
though still earned on, is far less extensive than fornu'rly. *?)n a peninsula below the 
town are Fort J’ickering and Forf Lee ; and on Baker’s Island there is a lighthouse. The 
tonnage of this ]iort in 1840, was 37,020 tons. .. 

♦The piiblib buildings are, a court house, a gaol, .an almsho^ise, a ni.irket hoiyise, ail 
East India Marine Museum, a lyceum, Ac. It has nine banks, with air aggregate capital 
of 2,0(K),00() dollju’s ; six insurance com]»:unes, with t, total capital of 950,000 dollars ; 
a marine insurance company, and an iustitutiou for savings. There arc two public 
libraries, an athenamm, containing 10,000 volumes, iiitd a aicchanics* library, containing 
1200 volumes. There £.re sixteen churc^*es-^four Unitarian, four Congregational, two 
Baptist, one Episcopal, one Methodist, ‘'one Cliristian, one Homan Catholic, one Friends', 
and one Universalist. 

T];icre is a marine society, formed, in 1841, of those who, os captains or supercargoes, 
have doubled the Cape of Good Hope or Cape ‘Horn, for the relief of tlie families of its 
members, and for advancing the knowledge necessary for the East India trade. It has a 
museum, consisting of curiosities collected from all parts of the wwld. To tliis museum 
strangers have free access, when introduced by a member. — U, S, Gaz, Official Returns, 

There were, iu 1 840, forty -five commercial houses, eighty retail stores, with a capital 
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of ’ 1^,000 dollars ; capital invostcd in the fisheries, 200,000 dollars ; seventeen tanneries, 
Gapitil|^.5,0()0 dollars ; four distilleries, capital 35,000 dollars; paints, drugs, &c., capital 

40.000 dollars ; four rope walks, capital 83,000 dollars ; two grist mills, two saw mills, 

capital 50,000 dollars ; three printing offices, two weekly and tw’o semi-weekly newspapers, 
cafytol 9000 dollars. Total capital in manufactures, 1,439000 dollars. #0110 academy, 
thirt^^two. studenfs, seventy-seven schools, 2965 scholars.-^ itowrws. 

Andoviiu is on the soutli-west side of the Merriinac river, and is watered also liy the 
Shawshcen. The streann furnish good w'ator power, which is extensively enipl<»yed in 
mainifactiiriftg. It had, in 1840, fourteen stores, capital 4700 dollars ; five fulling mills, 
six woollen factoriop, one furnace, one tannery, three grist mills, five saw mills. Capital 
in manufactures, 417,700 dollars. Tlie south village contains five churches — one Congre- 
gational, one Epi.scnpal, oiu* lla[)tist, one Iniiversalist, and one 3Ietliodist ; a bank, a sav- 
ings’ institution, an insurance office. Philips’ Academy, and the Andover Theological Se- 
minary. lliilijis’ Academy was founded in 1788, by the lion. Samuel and .lohii Pliilips. 
It has funds to the amount of over 50,000 dollars. ITlie number of students is limited to 
130, which is its usual number, all (»f whom study the learned laugnagos, under a priiMMpal 
and three assistants. The academic building is of brick, eighty feet by forty, on a range 
with the theological buildings, forty rods distant. This is the best^eudowed academy in 
the state. • 

'nie,Andover Theological Seminary was founded in 1807, and opened in the autumn of 
1808. The buildings consist of three dwelling-houses for professors, a steward’s house, con- 
taining a dining-hall ; and threc*]uiblic edifices of brick ; Philips’ Hall, ninety feet by foi-ty, 
four stories, containing thirty-two rooms for students ; llartlct Chapel, ninety-four feet by 
fmy, containing a chajjol, library, and three lecture-rooms ; and Bartlct Hall, 104 feet by 
forty, four stories, containing thirty-tivo suites of rooms for students. The institution is under 
a presiilent and fiinr pi*)ressnrs: tlie associate [u-ofessor of sacred literature, the Abbott pro- 
fessor of Christian theology, the Bartlet professor of sacred rhetorii*, and the Browm professor 
of sacred rhetoric and ecclesiastical history. The students on entering are required to have a 
liberal education, and testimonials oi’ good character and talents, and complete their course 
ill three years. Th(*y are divided into the junior, middle, and senior classes. Tuition aud 
room rent are free to all, and further aid is^ furnished to the indigent. A public examina- 
tion and coniinenccmcnt are held on the fourth Wednesday of Sejitcmber. It has 142 
students; 785 have completed their education liore vsiiicc its first establishment; and tlie 
librai’ies contain 17,5(M) volumes. The whole amount contributed by its donoi-s is about 

400.000 dollars. A seminary for teaehcr.s wa# founded in Andover in 1830, which gives a 
thorough education, and promises to he of great use in pre])aring coinpetont teachers for 
schools. Manual Itdioiir is coiiueeted with the institution. Population, 1830, 4.H0 ; 
1840, 5207. ^ Official lit^yrns, IL S. (moz. 

AjimcTON had, in 18*10, twenty stores, w itfi a capital of 27,400 dollars ; hardware and 
cutlery manufactories, 34, 5 J^3 dollars ; of leather, 621,100 dollars. It has one tannery, 
five grist mills, nine sawmills. Capital In manufacture^ 163,650 dollars. Ten schools, 
673 scholars. Population, 3214. — Official Rvturnsm 
^Ai>ams, is situated 132 miles iiortTi of Boston, on a branch of the lloosack river, ov§i' 
a brand# of which there ft a natural bridge, sixty feet above the suiface of the stream. 
This place consists oTtwo villages, in both of which there Avero, in 18 10, 3703 inhabitants ; 
a bank, with a capital of 200,000 dAlars;^ eighteen stores ; fourteen cotton manufactories ; 
with 18,320 spindles ; one dyeing anil prinriiig establishment ; value of cotton manufac- 
tures pr^uced, 4^^1,107 dqjlarst capital employed, 316,000 dollarj^ ; exclusive of 172,JKX) 
doUars capital employed in saw mills, leather, %nJ otlNsr manufactories. — Official Returns, 

AMEsnuRir, forty -fou't miles north-east of Boston, is situated on the uoi*th side of tlie 
Merrimac. A pond, covering abouf 1000 acres, ninety fiict above tidewftter, furnishes^ by 
its outlet, extensive water power. Powow’ river runs through it, and furnishes mill scats. 
This river is navigable to the fulls, and large ships are built liero, and floated through the 
Memmac io the ocean. There were in tlie township fifteen stores, cafiital 18,170 dollars ; 
ten fulling mills, two woollen factories, three tanneries, one pottery, four grist mills, two 
saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 246,715 dollars. One academy, forty students, fif- 
teen common schools, 646 scholars. Population, 24.71, ^Official Returns. 
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Amhksst, eighty-two miles west of Boston. Two branches of the Connecticut ijsrcr 
funiish good water power. It had, in 1840, fourteen stores, capital 48,000 dollai^if'two 
woollen factones, one tanneiy, two grist mills, two saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 
62,400 dollars. It was separated from Hadleys and incorporated in 1769. It is the seat 
of Amherst Cofiege, a flourisl^lDg institution, which was founded in 1821, and incorporated 
in 1 825. It has a presl/lent an^ ten professors, or other instructors. The whole member 
of aRimni is 613, of whom 137 have been ministeie of the gospel. It has (1841) 157 
students, and 15,000 volumes in its libraries. Its philosophical apparatus is very complete, 
and it has a line cabihet of natural history, including mineralogy. The neccs^y expenses 
are iitim 113 dollars to 137 dollars annumly. The rooms of indigent students are supplied 
with furniture. The commencement is on the fourth Wednesday of August. The build- 
ing are convenient and commanding. The institution has been supported chiefly by 
private liberality. Amherst has two parishes, in each of;nrhicli is a pleasant village and a 
Conmgational church. It has one academy, eighty-seven students, eight schools, 586 
scholars. Population, 2550. — Offi<cifd Returns, IL S, Gaz, 

Athoi., sixty-nine miles west-north- west of Boston. Incorporated, 1762. It is wa- 
tered by Miller’s river, w^hich affords an extensive water power. It has five stores, capital 

20.000 dollars ; one furnace, two tanneries, three grist mills, nine saw mills. Capital in 
manufactures, 48,6So dollars. Population, 1591. — Offi-cial Returns, 

Attleborough, thirty miles south of Boston. Incorporated, 1694. Branches of 
the Pawtucket river pass through the township, and afford extensive water power. It 
has eight stores, six cotton factories, w'ith 9846 spindles; value produced, 150,000 dollars ; 
two grist mills, three saw mills, one button manufactory. Total capital in manufactures, 

280.000 dollars. Population, 3585 . — Official Returns. 

Barnstable, township and harbour, seventy-four miles from Boston, on the south side of 
Barnstable bay, within Cape Cod ; tonnage of the port in 1840, 56, 55^. It has twenty-nine 
stores, and 57,000 dollars employed in the fisheries ; and 30,050 dollars in salt and leather 
manufactories. Population of the township, which includes the best lands of Cape Cod, 
amounted, in 1840, to 4301 inhabitants. The harbour has only seven to eight feet 
of water over the bar. — Ojfficial Returns. 

Cape Cod harbour, w'ithin Race point, and near Provincetown, is considered a har- 
bour well adapted for shelter to vessels of the larger class. Among the documents 
which have been published by order of the Massachusetts house of representatives, is a map 
of the extremity of Cape Cod, including the towns of Provincetown and Truro, with a 
chart of the adjoining coast, and of Cape 0»d harbour, from surveys and drawings mado 
under the direction of Major J. D. Graham, of the United States topographical engineers. 
It is drawn on a scale of six inches to a mile, making a large map^pf four sheets. We 
find it stated in a note appended to the chart, that this harl^ur aifords ever^ convenience 
as a watering station for shipping ; the greatest abundance of pure fresh water being 
obtained in the villas of Provincetown, firom wells sunk in the sand.” The inhabitants of 
Cape Cod and the whole of its ba^, and the harbours along its external course, facing the 
Atlantic, are chiefly employed in the^ fisheries. The following, exclusive of Barnstable, 
ac*e the most important places. First, within the bay : 

Provincetown, by land 123 miles from Boston. Situated on the extreme ncrth-west 
point of Cape Cod. The surface consists of beaches, sand hills, eight Shallow ponds, and a 
number of swamps. The harbour within the eppre of the cape is easy of access,^ spacious 
and safe, with a sufficient depth of water for the largest ships. The village is innabited 
chiefly by fishermen, ai^d the cod and ^na^kerel fisheries employ^d)out lOQP men and boys, 
'fhe houses are chiefly on one street, 4wo mills long, following the course of the beach. It 
contains three churches—^one Congregational, one Methodist, anf one Universalist. The 
soiHs a loose sanfiL Salt is extensively manufactured, and there are many windmtUs to 
rai^ the water into vats for evaporation. Goed water is obtained at a moderate depth, a 
little distance from the shore. There are in the town, fifteen stores, capital 30,100 dollars; 
two lumber yards, cCpHal 3750 dollars. Capital in manufactures, 13,200 dollar. Popa- 
laticn, 2122 . — Officud Returns, 

Tbubo, sixty-five miles by sea, and 112 miles by land, from Boston ; has &ur pboea cd 
worship ; 1920 inhabitants, employed variously. ^ 
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K&ri^olerably good harbour within the bi^, a scattered population of 
SSrl^blkbitants, employed chiefly iu the cod and mackerel fisheries^ aud in manufacturing 
aahu . Il'he principal village is surrounded by sand hills* ^ 

l>aNHi8 lias several vessels engaged^ in the fisheries and coasting trade ; in 1840, 
coital in fisheries, t36,flOO dollars. Popdlatiou, 2942. # 

^ANOWiCH, lituated on tho' isthmus of Cape Cod, betiieen Buzzards aud Ca[)e Cod b^^ys. 
It is tho most agricultural township in the county, with ftomo aud unproductive land. 
It has a number 'of ponds, which afford fishing and fowling. Deer arc still found in this 
vicinity. The principal village situated on Cape Cod bay, and contains four churches — 
one Congregational, one Unitarian, one Methodist, and one Roman Catholic ; and an 
acisdeiny, a larg-e glass factory, and about 100 dwellings. There are, in otlicr parts of the 
town, six other churches — four MetliodUt, one Congregational, and one Friends, A ship 
canal^five miles long, throifgh kvel ground, w^ould eqnnect Buzzard's and Cape Cod bays, 
and save tRe tedious navigation around the cape^ A considerable quantity of salt is manu- 
factured in this township. There were, in 1840, seventeen stores, capital 2S,7»^0 dollars ; one 
tani^ry, one glasshouse, seven grist mills, one saw' mill. Capital in manufactures, 2!^3,350 
dollars. Population, 3719. — Official RHurns, U. S. Gaz, 

Sandy IIiveii, rises in FranUlin county. The yards and buildings^f the glass wo;|;k9 cover 
six acres of ground. It ernplnys 225 workmen, who, with their families occupy sixty dwell- 
ing hoi|ses. The raw materials used per annum, arc glass (>00 tons; red lead, 700,000 lbs.; 
pearlash, 4«>0,000 lbs.; saltpetre* 79,000 lbs. They consume 1100 cords of juiie w'ood, 
700 oorcls of oak wood, and 100,0()p bushels of bituminous coals. Seventy tons of hay 
and straw are used in packing the gl&ss. The value of glassw'are manufactured, is 
#00,0()() dollars per annum ; said to be superior to any in Europe. By the application of 
heated air from the steam engine, to pans contaiiiiug sea water, they inanuhicture about 
3000 busluds of salt per annum ; and all the ashes are bleached, and tho lye converted to 
potash. It is said, that the mere saving to tlie company, by this species of economy, w'liich 
is carried through every department, is sufiicicnt to pay a handsome dividend on the 
stock, — Official Returns. 

The chief [daces within tlie district of Cape Cod, without the bay, are : 

Eastham, population, in 1 840, 9546 ; engaged chiefly in the fisheries and in making 
salt. ^ 

Chatham has a harbour wdthin a bay formed by along beach. In 1840, population, 
2334 ; employed chiefly in fishing and making salt. 

^ , Yarmouth, in 1840, population, 2534 ;^emjdi>ycd in fisheries and salt works. 

Uy art’s Port has a good harbour and a breakwater, constructed by the United States 
government. 

Btcestkr is a £]iing town, with abqnt 4600 inhabitauts. 

Hannah. — In 1840, population engaged fli making salt, aud in the fisheries. 
Falmouth, seventy-five miles south-by-east of Boston, is situated on the south-west 
point of Cape Cod, between Buzzard’s bay and Vineyard sound. 'Fhe soil is light, but the 
most %rtile on the cape. It has several good 1^’boflrs, of which the host is Wood’s 
IJple, iu the south-west part of thC township, which has from three to six fathom^of 
.i water. « Two small streams in the townshi[> allord water power. It has some manu- 
fketures, hut more^shippiilg : much of which is employed in the roasting trade and the 
fisheries. There were, in 1840, 3^f, 180 bushels of salt produced, and 150,000 dollars in- 
vested in the fisheries ; sixteen storey, capital 29,500 dollars ; two lumber yards, capital 
2600 dollars ; Jwo fulling^ inillf, one woollen factory, one tanneiy', five grist mills. Capital 
in manufactures, 39,150 dollars. Populati<lb, 2071, — U- S. Gaz. Official Retut^s. 

Orleans.-— In 18401the number of inhabitants w'as 1974, engaged chiefly in fisheries 
and salt-making. * • • 

The other princi^l places and towns iij Massachusetts are — • 

Barre, jdxty^five miles west Boston.. In 1840, population, 2751. One cotton fac- 
tory, 26QP spindies. ^ . 

BEVEiiLir, sixteen miles north-east of Boston, lies north of Salem, to which it ^ con- 
nected by a bridge 1600 feet long. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in commerce 
and the fisheries, though they have also considerable manufactures. Incorporated iu 1688. 
VOL. HI. • . u • 
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I'he village has four churches — two Ccmgrogational, one Baptist, .and one Unitarian ; a h(^« 
and an insurance office. There, were, in 1840, in the township, one dftninercial house, 

10,000 dollars ; tvjgnty-two stores, capital 43,000 dollars ; one roj)e factory, lw6 grist 
millfii^ one saw miff. Capital in manufacture^ 38,500 dollars. Population, 4689. — ' 
Official Reiurt^. 

Bradford, thirty-five ]^orth of Boston, lies on the Merrimac driver. The stir- 
face'ie uneven, but the^oil is /i,ood. ,Joliuson’s ci’e^k jiflbrds water power. A bridge 
across the Merrimac, 650 feet long, connects thiy place with Haverhill. It has various ma- 
nufactures, chiefly of J^oots and shoes. It had, in 1 840,- three churches — twa Congrega- 
tional and one Free ^ twelve stores, capital 13,50^ dollars ; four tanneries, two grist mills, 
one saw mill. Capital in manufactures, 76,000 dollars ; 65,700 dollars of which is em- 
ployed in leather manufactures. Population, 2222. — Ojfficial Returns, ^ 

Budorfield, sixty miles west of Boston, is a flourishing agricultural town, ivell adapted 
to grazing. It has seven stores, capital 16,700 dollars one fulling mill, oUc tannery, 
one furnace, three grist mills, three savy mills, one printing office. Capital in manufactures, 
24,150 dollars. Population, 2472. — Official Returns, 

Belciierstown, seventy-eight miles west of Boston. Population, in 1840, 2554.* 
Braintree, fourteen miles south of Boston. Population, in 1840, 2168. It has some 
manufa^uros, and a, coasting trade. 

Bridgewater, twenty-five miles south-east of Boston. Population, in 18*^10, 2131. 
Charlton, fifty- three miles south-west of Boston. ' Population, in 1840, 21lY; had 
one cotton mill, 716 spindles, one fulling mill, eight stores# one tannery, seven grist mills, 
and ten saw mills. — Official Returns, 

Canton, sixteen miles south-hy-west of Boston. Population, in 1840, 1995. A rail- 
way passes through it, by a granite viaduct, sixty -seven feet high and 600 feet long, over one 
of Its streams. Nino stores, three furnaces, five forges, two woollen factories, four cotton 
mills, with 1868 spindles. — ' Official Rcltirns. 

Danvers, sixteen miles north of Boston. The soil is fertile, and well cultivated. The 
principal village is a continuation of the streets of Salem, of which it is virtually a subuib. 
Jt contains three chiirelies — one Congregational, one Unitarian, and one Universalist — and 
a little to the west is another (A)ngregational eluireh. TJicro is another village further 
north, on 4 tho Beverly river, which contains a Clmgreg<ational and a Baptist church. At 
this village ship building is a considerable businc.ss. Both these villages c^tn he approached 
(by vessels, and liave considerable manufactures, and some trade. It has fifteen stores, 
capital 57,600 dollars; twenty* one tanneries, four potteries, one grist mill, one saw mill.* 
Capital in manufactures, 362,800 dollars, j?rincipally in leather. Population, 5020.— 
Oj^ial Returns, U, S, (raz, 

Dartmouth, a seaport sixty-five miles soutl^ of Boston, on Bnzz&rd’s hay. In 1840, 
it had 4135 luhahltaiits, carries on a consif.erahie whale fishery, ''and feoasting trade, and 
has salt manufactories, sliip yards, twelve stores, one woollen factory, three tanneries, one 
oil mill, five grist mills, and eight saw mills. — Official Returns: 

Dbacttt, opposite to Lowell, wi the Merrimac. Population, in 1840, 2188. ^ 

Duxbury, thirty-six miles south-south-east of Boston, on Massachusetts bay. Popu- 
latfon, in 1840, 2798 ; had one woollen factory, one rope-walk, three tanneries, t|}:o grUc 
mills, and six saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 95,800 dollars ; twelve stores, capital 
37,750 dollars. — Official Returns. • 

Easton, twenty-four miles south of Boston, is Watered by two branches of the river Taun- 
ton. It had, in 1840, ten stores ; five cotton factories, *witli 1096 spindles. Capital in manu- 
factures, 57,600 dollars. Populatuin, Official Retur?t.s, 

East BridgewatIvR, twenty-five miles south-east of Boston. Itlis d, in 1840, seven stores, 
one fui'uace, two ^forges, one eotto^ factory, 904 spindles, three grist mills, seven saw 
millsi Capital in manufactures^ 142,070 dollars. Population, IdUO.^Official Returns, 
Fair Haven, fifty-nine miles .south-by-north of Boston, is situated opposite New 
Bedford, on Acushnell river, over which there is a bridge 3960, feet long. It has a whale 
fisbe^, bank, afid insurance company. In 1841, it had thirty-one stores, one kimhcr yard, 
two woollen factories, two cotton factories with 1760 spindles. — Official Returns^ 

Fall River, fifty-one miles south of Boston, situated on both sides of Fall river,^at its 
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into Mount l}ope ba^, a branch of Narragansot bay. Fall river consists of the 
otitielt 4 »f Watuppa pond, which is elei'eii miles long and one mile broad, two miles east of the 
.town, and is n.n unfailing stream. It falls 140 feet within 100 rods,' and affords great 
water power. The village contained, in '1840, eight churches — one (^ongregatiohal, one 
Ejjiscopal, on8 (^ristiau, one Baptist, one Friends, one Methodist, one Unitarian, and one 
Konwia GathoUc ; two banks and an insurance office. ^ has <jpnsiderahle Rbippujg em- 
ployed ill the whale fishery. There were, in 1840, in the township, fifty-eight storesf^caju-. 
tal 105^000 dollars; four lumber yards, capital 15,(K)0 dollars; one furnace, one largo 
iron Vorks* two print ivorks, six fulling mills, one woollen factory, 'nine cotton factories, 
32,680 spindles, two taniierics, one pottery, two printing offices, two weekly newspa- 
pers, tliree grist mills, four saw ndiU. Capital in manufactures, 1,436,300 dollars. 
Population, 6738. — U. S, Gaz, 

Faainwgiiam, twontyAwo ^iles south-west of Boston. In 1840, population, 3030. 
Capital in four woollen and other factories, 396, 0(K) dollars. 

' FiTcuiiLRG, forty-six miles west- north-west of Boston, on a branch of the Nashua, 
which supplies plenty of water power. In 1840, it had sovati stores, twelve fiilllng 
mills, two woollen factories, four cotton factories, with 3820 spindlts ; one farmery, three 
paper factories, two binderies, two planing mills, two grist mills, six saw mills. » Popu- 
lation, 2604. — Official Returns, • 

Gloucesteh, a port of thirty miles north-cast of Boston ; it has a fine har- 

bour, open at all seasons of the year, and its inhabitants arc extensively engaged in naviga- 
tion and the fisheries. Tonnage, in 1840, 17,072 tons. On the south side of the penin- 
sula, and on Thatcher’s island, on the soutli-cast, are two liglit-liouses. A canal is cut 
afhoss the isthmus w'hich connects the capo with the main land. It had, in 1840, 
four coftiuiorcial houses, capital, 107,000 dollars ; thirty-two stores, capital 57,775 dollars ; 
two lumber yards, capital 23,000 dollars ; one priuting office, one wetddy, aiul one semi- 
weekly, newspjiper, four grist mills, three saw mills, ('apital in manufactures, 52,495 dol- 
lars. Population, 63.)0. — OJj^rial Uetnrns, 

Grafton, ilurty-six miles south-we^t of Boston, 'watered hy streams wlii(*h afiord water 
power. In 1840, it had six stores, four fulling mills, one woollen factory, five cotton mills, 
22,930 spindles. Capital in manufacture^ 130,400 dollars. Population, 29-13. — Official 
Returns. 

Great Barrington, 131 miles west of Boston, ’riuj Ilousatonic river flow’s through 
it. In 1840, it had seven .stores, one furnace, one fulling mill, two woollen factories, three 
cotton mills, with 6094 spindles ; two taniuTi#3. Population, 2701. — Official Returns. 

Groton, thirty-three miles north-west of Boston. Capital in manufactures, 18,000 
dollars. In 1840, p(j{)ulatk>n, 2139 . — OJfieiul licluryts. 

IlAVERiifLL, tl^rty-two miles north-by-w'cst of Boston, opposite New Bedford, ottthc 
Merrimac, hy which vessels of 100 tons ascend to the bi-iilgo. In 18-10, it had tliirty-onc 
stores, two fulling mills, W’oollen factoiy'. Capital in manufactures, 345,450 dollars. 
Popula^Jon, 4336. — Ojffieial Returns. " ^ 

Hingham, fifteen miles south-east of Boston. • Situated on the south side of Boston 
ba» It contains sevci^l cliufdies, one of w’hieh was erected in 1680, and is still a substan- 
tial builSing, a bank, aft insurance office, a savings' liank, and tv academies. It has 
about eighty vessels employed in the fisheries and the coasting trade. Si^veral jiadicts com- 
mgnicate regularly with Boston, an^ a st( 4 p,mboat daily, in the Rnmmor season. It had, in 
1840, thirty- two stores, capital 46, 6()0»dollar.s ; two lumher yards, capital 6000 dollars; 
one furnace, throe tauneriei^ one printing office, one weekly newjq)aper, two grist mills, 
one saw mill, one oil mill. Capital in ffiauufackires, 105,800 dollars. Kinulatlon, 
3564.— fr. 

Hopkinton, twenty-nine miles west-south-west of Bbston, watered by Iftanchcs of Charles 
and Mill river.s, which afford water power.* The Boston and Worcester railroad, and* the 
Blackston canal, run near it. In 1840, it had seven stores, capital 15,100 dollArs ; three 
cotton factories, 3952 spindles, 'one tjj,nne-y, four grist mills, five saav mills. Capital in 
manufactures, 127,400 dollars. Population, 2245, — OJJirial Returns. * 

Ipswich, twenty-six miles north -east-by-north of Boston, is a port of entry, with a 
numbef of vessels jsngagcd in the coasting trade and fisheric.s. In 1840, registered ton- 
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3789 tons $ seven stores, one lumber yard, one fulling mill, two eotton 
2m 0 spindles. Capital in manufectures, 1 10,00(7aoller8, Population, 3000 . — Official RpfSims, 
Lancaster, thirty-six miles west-by-north of Boston, on the river Nashua, la 1840; 
it had one woollen mctory, two cotton mills. Capital in manufactures, 1^,830 dollars. 
Population, 20]^. — Official Returns, • , 

^ Leominster, forty-four inilcs^ west-north- west of Boston. In 1840, Apital in nv 9 >nu- 
factui\}s, 13,825 dollars. Population, 2069* 

Lee, 128 miles west of Boston. In 1840, it had one cotton mill, 888 spindles, 
thirteen paper factories. Capital in manufactures, 267,528 dollars. PopidatiOii, 2428. 

Marblehead, is situated eighteen miles north-east of Boston, on a rocky point project- 
* ing three or four miles into Massachusetts bay. Its harbour is good, of easy access, and it 
has about 100 vessels employed in the tisberies and foreign coasting trade, estimated at 
12,478 dollars. It had, in 1840, a population of 657.^ TVvo banks, with a capital of 
220,000 dollars ; two insurance companies, capital 10O,()00 dollars ; and twenty- nine 
stores.--^ Official Returns, , ^ 

^ARLiiououGii, twenty-seven miles west of Boston. PopulatioQ, 2101. 

Medway; twenty-eight miles soiithirwest of Boston, watered by Charles river, which 
affords good water po\f or. In 1840, the tow'iiship contained eight stores, capital 12,850 
dollars; six cotton ifctories, 2859 .spindles, four grist mills, eight saw mills.^ Capitol in 
manufactures, 86,800 dollars. Population, 2043. — Official Returns, 

Mendon, thirty-three miles south-west of Boston. Ih 1840, it contained ten stores, five 
fulling mills, six cotton factories, 19,008 spindles. Capital iti manufactures, 420,075 dollars. 

Methuen, twenty -six miles north-by-west of Hoston. Situated on the north side of Mer- 
rimac river, watered also by Spicket river, wlijch has a fall of thirty feet, two miles abo.'e 
its entrance into the Merri mac, affording extensive w'atcr power. In 1840, tlie township 
contained four stores, capital 15,000 dollars; two cotton factories, 4588 spindles, one 
tannery, two paper factories, two grist mills, two saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 
260,500 dollars. Population, 2251, * ^ 

MrnDLEBo ROUGH, forty miles south-by-east of Boston. Jt has several ponds, the outlets 
of wliich afford extensive water power, and flow into I'aunton river. In 18*40, it had eight 
stores, capital 51,000 dollars ; one fulling mill, two cotton factories, 2500 spindles, one 
furnace', two forges. Cajiital in manufactures^ 122,000 dollars. Population, 5085.— 
Official Returns, 

Millbury, forty-three miles west-by-south of Boston. In 18*10, it had eleven 
fulling mills, five woollen factories, three cotton factories, with 4960 spindles. Capital in 
manufactures, 261,600 dollars. Population, 2171. — Official Returns. 

Monson, seventy -five miles south-west of Boston. Capital in manufactures, 16,903 dol- 
lan. Population, 2151. ^ \ ' 

New Bedford is a jiort of entry fifty-ei^it miles south of Boston, to which it is connected 
by railroad, in 41 deg. 38 min. 7 sec. north latitude, and 70 deg. ,55 min. 49 sec. w’est 
longitude. Pojmlation, in 1820, 3947; 1830,-7592; 1840, 12,087. New Bedford 
is on an arm of the seaj which Sets ^up from Buzzard s bay. The ground rises rapidly 
frpm the water, and gives the upper part of the fown, which contains many handsome' 
dwelling.^, a commanding situation. A bridge, near the ceutns of the place, Cionnec^ts 
it with Fairhaven. It contains a court hou.se ; four banks, ca pi I al* 1,300,000 dollars; 
three insurar^e offices, capital 350,000 dollars, aLd a savings’ institution ; fourteen 
churches, one Baptist, three Congregational, one jPpiscopal, two Christian, one fViends, 
two Methodist, one Uoinan Catholic, one^ ITuitarian, one IHnveiy?alist, one, Bethel, and one 
African. There are seventeen candlp ’houses' and oil manufactories. The harbour is safe 
and spacious. The surrounding country affords few exports, dVul the inhabitants and^ 
capital of the pla^ are chiefly devoted to the whale fishery. Its tonnage, In 1840, was 
89,689 tons, being the second district in this , respcjct in the state. There were, in 1840, 
174 storG% capital 482,350 dollars ; six lumber yards, capital 34,800 dollars; capital em- 
ployed in the fisheries, 4,512,000 dollars ; salt produced,' 13,100 bushels ; threg tanneries, 
lour^grist mills, two saw mills, one rope-w^olk, one paper factory, three printing offices, one 
bhidexy, two daily and two weekly newspapers. Capital in mapufactures, 527,800 dollars. 
— U, o. Gaz. Official Returns. 
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S following toISfo ihowg the number of ships, brigs, schooners, and skx^ togetbe/ 
amount of tonnage belonging to tho^ district of New Bedford, on th« 80 th of 
>er in each year : 
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NewbuSy, situated on the south side of Mominac river, is thirty-one miles from Boston. 
Population of the township in 1840, 8789. The surrounding country is well cultivated. 

Nbwburyport, a port of entry, thirty-eight miles uorth-by-east of Boston, is beauti- 
fully situated on a gentle acclivity, dn the south^bank of the Merrlmac rive?' at its en- 
trance into the Atlantic, it contains a territory of one mile square of excellent land. The 
streets are w^^e, inteissceting each other at right angles, and it has a |j|rick court house, a 
stone gaol, a custom house of rougli granite, with a fine wrought Grecian Doric portico 
and pilastres on the sides, which dhst 25,000 dollars ; eight churches — two Presbyterian, 
one Congregational, one Indepeadent, one Episcopal, one Baptist, and one Methodist ; an 
academy, three hanks, with a capital of 7(K),(K)0 dollars, besides a hank for savings ; uirce 
iuiKirance companies, ahnshouso, and lyceumj In 1840, it liad a population of 71()1 inha- 
bitants ; fifteen commercial houses, capital 781,000 dollars ; 116 stores, capital 225,000 
dollars; four lumberyards, four cotton factories, with 17,786 spindles, two distilleries, 
thive printing ofliocs, one w'eekly, one semi-weijkly, and one daily paper. Capital in ma- 
nufactures, 647,800 dollars. — ({ffleial licturna. IJ, S. Gaz. 

North Brij)GEWATEU is twenty-two miles south-by-east of Boston. Population, in 
1840, 2615. 

Nouitiampton, on the w'cst hank of the Connecticut river. The public buildifigs are 
R court house, gaol, and five churches, softie bf wliich arc sjiacious and handsome — two 
Congregational, one Baptist, one Kjiiscopal, and one 1 •nitariaii, and a female seminary. 
The Round Hill School is a celebrated semiiiaiy, on tlie plan of a German gymnasium. 
There is a bank and an insurance company. A fine bridge, 1080 feet long, and twenty- 
six wide, supported on piers, some of them ftrty fi^et high from the bottom of the river, 
completed in 1826, connects this place with Hadley, A canal, wdiich here joins the Con- 
necticut rLvc«, connects I^oi tlminpton with Newliaven county. Mount Tom, in this town, 
and Mount Holyoke on the opjKisite side of tUc river, are lofty summits, often visited for 
their commanding' prospects. This stream passes through the centre of the town, which 
affords good w'ater power. * There w’cre, in 1840, in the township, thirty -four stores, ca- 
pital 125,700 dollars ; two fulling mills, two w’oollen^factiTies, cnptal 110,000 dollars; one 
tiy^ery, one flouring mill, three grfc?t mills, eleven saw mills, one paper factory, four 
printingl offices, two hindifries, three weekly papers. Ca])ital in manufaetures, 254,800 dSl- 
lars ; one acadetfi^f, fifty-six studenf^J tweiitv-onc schools, 987 scholars. Population, in 
1830, 3613; 1840, 8750.— /7. ^S:. O^cinl Rt turns. 

Palmer, eighty -one miles west of IToston, on the Wore and Swift rivers. In 1840, 
there were 213^ inhabitaryts, eij^ht stores, two cotton factories, 22, (KK) spindles, three grist 
millS) three saw mills. Capital in inanufaetuaes, 315^100 dollars.— Returns, 

Pittsfield, 181 irfiks west of Boston; is drained by hranche.s of the Ilousatonic 
liver, which%ffords good water power. The railroad faom Boston to Alb|^iiy ]3asses through 
it. Agriculture has been greatly iinprovcd^in this township. The village near the cautre 
is one ci the largest and best built in^the county. The houses are generally of wood, 
neatly mlpted white, and ornamented with slirubbery. It lies chieflv on two streets cross- 
ing eacn other at riglit angles, and ho^ a central square of four acres, ornamented by a 
loity elm tree in the middl|, the remains of the original foresh It contains four churches 
■—one CoDgregatioual/ one Episcopal, one Baptist, and one Methodist ; a bank^ a printing 
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'ojiioe, a male and a female academy, 350 dwellinge, and 2500 iufaabitants. The fieii^re 
Medical Institution, located here, was founded in 1823, has five professors, sevei^|{|^onr 
students, 473 graduates ; and the lectures commence on the first Thursday in September* 
It is connected with Williams* College, at Williamstown. There were, in 1840, m ’the 
^wnship, one fpttou factory, 1500 spindles, three tanneries, one brewery, otic printing 
office, one weekly newspaper, twp, grist mills, eight saw mills. Capital * in maijufacjtures, 
1 1 1,200 dollars. Population, 3f 47. ,, 

PliT^ouTn, thirty-eight miles south-east of Boston. The soil near the coast is generally 
good; the rest is barren, and still remains t forest, mostly pine, with some oak. The township 
is of great extent, and contains a large number of ponds. The village is pleasantly situated 
and well built, cliiofly of wood. It contains a court hou.se, gaol, six- churches—two Con- 
gregational, one Unitarian, one Baptist, one Methodist, and one Univcrsalist — tiyo banks, 
an insurance company, and Pilgrim Hall. The harbour is spacious, but shollow, and about 
forty -five vessels are employed in the cod and mackerel fisheries, and others aro employed 
in the West India and European trade." This is the oldest town in New England, and was 
settled on December 22, 1620, by 101 emigrants, who fled from religious persecution in 
England, firat to Holland, and then to^Nevv England. The rock on which they landed 
was conveyed in 17 74^ to the centre of the town. Tlie anniversary of the landing is cele- 
brated annually ; ai;d the accommodaiiou of the pilgrim society, ^all, a neat 

building, has been erected. There are in the town forty-six stores, capital 76?000 dollars ; 
five commercial houses, capital 1 38,000 dollars ; four totton factories, 40,004 spindles ; 
one tannery, two printing offices, two weekly ncwspajicrs^ four grist mills, one saw mill. 
Capital in manufactures, 265,400 dollars. Population, 5281. — tT. iS^. Gaz, Official 
Returns, tp 

Martha’s Vineyard lies off the south' shore of Massachuseits. It is twenty-one miles 
long, two to five broad ; area about 120 square miles. The j)()pulatirtn are chiefly employed 
in the fisheries, carried on from its three small tow^iis, viz., Roguiituo, popuJatiuii in 1840, 
1736; Tesbury, 1520; Milmath, 702 . — Official Ilchtrifs, U. S. Gaz, 

NANTncKET Island lies ton inil€*s off Martha’s Vineyard, and iblrty miles south of Cape 
Cod, in the Atlantic ocean, and is fifteen miles long, with an average breadth of fotn* miles, 
containing fifty square miles. Some of the soil is vf‘ry j>roduetive, lint most of It is sandy 
and sterile. The land is chiefly held in comrfton*, and a large immhcv of sheep and cow^ 
are fed on the commons. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in mivigutioii, and pai*t,i- 
cularly in the whale fisliery. The south part of tlie island is a jdain, elevated not more 
than twenty-five feet above the level of the sea. On the north part the land rises in hills 
about forty feet high, but one peak is eighty feet high. X^'ith a few small adjoining islands, 
it constitutes Nantucket eoiinty. "On the south-east of the island arc Nantucket shoals, 
fifty miles long and forty-five broad, where imineroiis vessels haye bc^icii wreej ed. There 
were on the island, in 1840, neat catth? 52^^, sheep 75(K), swine 278 ; wheat ninety-cue 
bushels, produced Indian corn 521 bushels, barley 374 bushels, oats 354 huslicls, ]rM)tatoes 
4525 bushels ; thiity-threc stores, capital 142,000 dollars. Capital invested in fisheries, 
2,826,000 dollars ; one filing irflll, two woollen factories, four rope factories, three grist 
mills, two printing oflices, two weekly, one semi-weekty, newspapers. Capital in manufiij.c- 
tuVes, 1,181,411 dollars ; five academies, 630 student.s, twenty-eight schools, 2060 t^iliolors. 
Population, 9012. — U, S, Gaz, Official Ret arus.'* * 

^'Nantucket, thej capital of Nantucket county, is 110 miles south-south-east of Boston. 
It is situated on the north side of the island, at the bottom of a bay. It lias an excellent 
harbour, which is nearly land -locked by tw’o projecting poiiAs of ^cacli, about three-fourths 
of a mile apart, on one 5f which, Biani Point/ us a light-house. Nearly two miles north of 
the harbour there is a bar, with nine leet of w'atcr only in depth at low tide. About 150 
vessels belong to ^he port. Tonnage, in 1840, 31,9 1»5 tons. Sir Isaac Obffin, of the 
Britifth Navy, founded a naval academy liere in 1 827, called the Coffin School, and be- 
queathed 26001, sterling to it. Most of the inhabitants w'ere distantly related to him. 
There is a daily stean/boat connexion with New Bedford. — f/. S, Gaz, 

The inhabitants oV Nantucket have retained more than any others the manners and 
customs of the early New Englanders. A recent visiter informs ja Boston editor, “that the 
first thing which strikes the traveller, is the appearance of pristind* simplicity which the 
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Mm presentli* With ^oma few exceptions, tlie buildinjijs are of wood, unpainted, covered witif 
atilnpiaB instead of clapboards, bcoi'ing tlic marks of Time s antiqnatiu^' iing'cr, and con- 
struct in a great va,riioty of fashions, and facj^ig all points of the cotnpass. 

* 0^ The fenc!l33 made of rough boards, have, like the houses, growu venerahly sombre 
from buffeting the elements, and the streets follow the track of the Hocks, jvliich, time out 
of fhind, have maile this island another Goshen. ^ ^ 

"nature of the soil renders it futile to do much fo» the improvement of the st^t^ets, 
without groat expense, and hence, witli tlie exception of a few, which are paved, !#n^y are 
compcksed of^i deep saml, like the beach which .summiids the island. 

• “ There are, however, some good and straight streets, and some edifices, public and pri- 

vate, which are very creditable to the taste and liberality of the iiihabitants. 

“ They h^e ten liouses for public worship, two belonging to the Quakers, and the re- 
mainder divided among the Mi'.thodists, Baptists, Calvinists, TJiut^iriaiis, Episcopalians, 

^ “ The .s!lndy roads, in cr>nnexioii witli the quiet habits of the people, and tlie isolated 

situation of the territory, which prevents the passing^ through it of persons beyond its bor- 
ders, render it perhaps the stillest region for its population in the country. Scarcely any 
sound is heard in most ofc its streets,^ by day or night, excepting the shrill voices 8f the 
juvenile- venders of vegetables and fruit, as they thread tlie mazy •avenues in the well- 
known vehicle of the island. ^ 

“ This veliicle (a small green cart, with high sides, and generally without springs or 
mounting step) is dignified bv th(wcognomen of t/iiash, and is in almost universal use, for 
the various purposes of carrying# product', merchandlst', or )>arrK*.s of ]»leasur(; ; and iiiaiu- 
tains its respectability among tlie ialiabilAnts generally, althongb the chaise is not ua- 
fr^uently seen, and tlie vary (til harouehe, and coach even, are known tliere. 

“ Bjut while few' modern iuqirovements liave reached this i.'^land, tluTc is one which 
redounds greatly to the credit of its people — I mean its schools. Since the Board of 
Education was established, and its gifted sicretary has made his annual visit to the island, 
an impulse has been given to the subject of school instruction, wliicb puts to the blush 
most of the large towns in continental Massachusetts. 

“ Grades of schools have been* established, answering to English Iligh Grammar, 
and Primary, with an. additional one called Introductory^ as preparatory to the primary 
department; and those are taught and managed by skilful and well paid teachei's of both 
sexes, in spacious, airy, light, well -ventilated buildings, admirably situated, aud worthy to 
be models for other* towns in the state. The principal of the High School receives a 
compeiisatiou of 1400 dollars per annum. 

‘‘ The internal airaugements of his schoBl are excellent, with the exception of the 
writing desks, which have horizontal tops, and, consequently, must endanger the health of 
the pupils, wdio storfji over them, for hours in the day, in ])crforming their personal 
exercises. Tlie onlerly deportment and perbet deirorum of the pupils of both sexes, 
found in these schools, arc alike honourable to the teaclu^rs and the scholars, as well as 
delightful to the beholder. * 

*•’ Besides its churches, public schools, <Src., Nantucketahas a very neat and commodious 
building for its Athenieum, coutainiiipp an ample lecture-room, library, and museum. ^ 
Tl^ lifcrary is selec^ and sufficiently extensive for its present purposes, and contaifb 
many elioice works, <ill kept in fine order. 

“ The contents of the several cabinets in the museum, Arc respci'table for variety, and 
neatly and scientifically arranged— all indiec^ting^ an enlightened taste in those wlio have 
them in cliarge.” • • 

By^the last faluatioll, ft was estimated ^hatltbc property of the island amounted to 
7,000,000 of dollars ; 5,000,00(7 of which were owmed^by 121 persons ; aud the 2,(X)0,000 
by the remainder ; there being between 9000 j^nd J(),()Q0 inhabitants. 

** It would seem by this, that property is very unequally divided, widen is doubtle8%tIie 
case ; as one-half the taxable persons pay ffierely a poll-tax. Still, there is a remarkable 
degree of industry and contentment, very few paupers, (about eighty adults only) and a 
healthy state of public morals. • 

“ The great ambition of most of the boys, is to arrive at the honour of harpooning a 
whale ; and this they eherish from a very tender age ; which often makes them impatient 
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'bf the restraints of the school-room, and they become as slfilful boatmen at the 
or twelve, as the boys of the,. Sandwich islands. 

** The great business and principal source of wealth of Nantncket ( See Fiekerie^ is 
the' whale fishery, which, in the great variety of labour it provides for, employs a lltge 
portion of thi^. population ; cvei-y department of industry and traffic,’ however, finds its 
votaries, who sccuuk) thereby coinfdl'table subsistence, and many dfi much^morij 4han 
thisHH *. ^ 


“ Ifuch of the soil is very thin, and sand is tlie principal element in it ; still, there is 
not wanting excellent land for vines and fruits, for vegetables and grass. Several forms 
are culfcivat(»d, a few miles from town, which pay an annual clear profit of twenty per cent ; 
and thus offer better encouragement to tlie agrienltnrist than almost any farms on the 
' main. Would that more of the land w as appropriated to similar objects, iiptead of being 
devoted (as a large share *of tlie island is) to the purpose of a^sheep pasture. 

“ 111 the ride to 8iasconset, at the east end of the island, seven miles frcim town, (a 
summer retreat for many of the wealt^hy inhabitants) one is impressed wdth the ])eciiliarity 
of the scene. A wide expanse of territory presents itself, w'itli neither house, nor tree, 
nor fence, nor bush, within the roach of the eye ; while the road, consisting of five or six 
pairs of parallel tracks, where wheels have left their marks in dticp mts, wdtli the path 
for the horse in the^centre, and ridges of grass rising up between, is th^ only guide to the 
little settlement. One sti’ctclies up the roelc in vain to find some earthly boundary on 
^ either side. As at sea the ocean seems to touch the sky, so here the horizon is formed in 
almost every direction, by the meeting of the blue azure and the land. 

* “ Passing Siasconset, the land appears better ; there is at present, more verdure, and the 

sheep (a few only of which were foiind on our drive) w'ere here numerous. Tlio </x- 
pediency of devoting so niudi territory to tli^ use of the aheep may he called in question ; 
as may also the humanity of the practice of leaving them exposed to the rigours of the 
climate, during the winter. It is said that the temperature of the island is, on an average, 
ten degrees lower in summer, and as many degrees higher in winter, than with us ; still, 
in severe seasons, many of the sheep perish for lack of food and shelter. And seldom, if 
ever, are they fat enough to butcher ; but, in this region of tlie woolly race, the in- 
habitants are dependent on their neighbours of the continent, for their 8ii]3plies of mutton, 
while the land is, from year to year, bccomiTig poorer and poorer, and the prospect is, 
that in' no long time, it will be rendered wholly worthless, by the trampling browsing of 
its thousand tenants. Since the opening of the Now Bedford railroad, end the conneadou 
with it of the steamboat tcT Nantucket, tlie travel to the island has much increased.” 

Randolph is sixteen miles south of Boston. In 1 840 there were 3n the township iw^enty 
stores, capital 96,400 dollars ; cfne tannery, one grist miU, four saw mills. Capital in various 
manufactures, 23.5,985 dollars. Population, 3213. , ' 

Readiivg, twelve miles north of Boston, population, in 1840, 2193 ; has nuhierous 
manufactures of boots, shoes, and house furniture. * 

Rehoboth, forty miles south- by-west of Boston. It had, "in 1840, five stores, capital 
6600 dollars ; two cotton factories, 1840 spindles; four grist mills, four saw mills. Capi- 
tal in manufactures, 30,100 dollars. Population, 2 h69. . ^ ,, 

‘ Rocicpobt, thirty-two miles north-east of Boston, is a port* for small vesseli}/ and tor 
the coasting trade and fishery. Popidation, 2650. ^ • 

RocHEsfER, fifty -four miles south-south-cast of Boston. Population, in 1840, 3864 ; 
a good seaport, with ship yards and sevaral ddrge ships engaged in the w^hale fisheries. 
Sait is also made in this place . — See Fineries hereafter, • 

Salisbubt, forty-tWo miles nor^-northoeast of Bostqn. ThS Atlaxi^tic bounds it on 
the east, the Merrimac river on the south, and the Powow river oif the west. Tfce railmad 
from Boston to j^ortsmouth passea through this township. There arc in the ioWnship 
twaaty-tfaree stores, capital 13,650 dollars ; sixteen fulling mills, three woollen factories, 
three tanneries, one printing office, one weekly newspaper, three g^t miDs, two saw mills. 
Capital in manufactures, 561,450 dollars. Population, 2739. , ^ 

SciTOATE, tweirty-six miles south-east-by^south of Boston. The harbour is small and 
of difiSoult access, but as many as thirty fishing and coasting vessels are owned here. The 
village contains about^thirty dwellings. The township has sixteen stores, capitid 16,900 
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• * * » 
Jollm ; niiie griflt tuoa^w milk. Cubital ia manufacturei^ 50,400 dolbuMi. Ponu-* 

8886. 

9 HBFF 1 SLD, 138 miles west-south-west of Boston. It is the oldest township in the 
eounty, having been chartered in 1733, reduced to its present limits in 1761. ,In 1840 
tWe were in the township eight stores, capital 22,000 dollars ; two f^ng mills, three 
ftmneries, t^iree distilleries, one grist mill, eight saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 
l(]^000*dollars. Population, 2322, • * • 

Sphznofiisj), on the east side of the Connecticut river, twenty* four milel north of 
HaiC^ford,* ninety-one west of Boston. Population, in 1830, 6784; 1840, 10,986. Wa- 
tered by the Chibkapee and Mill rivers. On the river are rich alluvial meadows. Tlie 
main street extends along the river between two and three miles. The houses are well built. 
Springfield^has a court house, gaol, seven ])lacc8 of worship, two banks, and the principal 
government manufactory* of arms in the country. The armoury is situated on elevated 
ground, half a mile east of the village. The buildings stand on a large square, and con- 
sbt of one brick edifice 240 feet by tbirty-tw*o, two stories high, occupied by lock filers, 
Stockers, and finishers ; a brick forging shop, 15& feet by thirty -two ; a brick building, 
sixty feet by thirty -two, two stories liigh, the beeond story forming a spacious }iaU,*dcvotcd 
to religious worship ; a brick building 100 feet by forty, and twoi stories high, used as a 
depositoiy of arms, and numerous smaller stores and shops. The water works are situated 
on the Mill river, about one mile south of the armoury, on three diuerent sites, called the 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Wtder shops, the whole conq>risiiig five workshops, twenty^ 
eight forges, ten trip-hammers, eighteen atcr-wheels. The whole establishment employs 
firom 240 to 260 workmen, who mak« about foity-five muskets daily. The muskets 
^ade oil the old model cost, as stated by a ct>rrespondctit of the Aetv York Journal 
of Commerce, 11 dolhirs 70 cents, and that those on the new model would *co^ about 
two dollars more, o» 53.v. to 56«. ; an enormous price compared with the cost of English 
muskets. The iron uSed ( which is malleable) is obtained for the most part from the 
‘ Salisbury mines in Connecticut ; it is brought in bars three inches and three quarters wide, 
and three quarters of an inch thick, and eight or ten feet long, the length not being 
material. The gun stocks arc mkuufaotured from black walnut, obtained in Pennsylvania ; 
it is purchased roughly sawed somewhat in the shape of a musket. The steel and many 
tools used ill the workshops, ore purehased chiefly in the city of New York : eacli part, 
of the musket, even to a screw, being made at the works. Many of the tools and much 
of the machinery are also made tlicre, as the old d(*cay, or as improvements arc suggested. 
Most of the work of the stock is done by means of water power, and it comes from tlie 
macliiiiery nearly steady to be united with tfie barrel. There w^ere in Springfield, in 1840, 
sixty-eight stores, capital 250,000 dollars; value of macliinery inon^aciured, 120,000 
dollars ; hardware«and cutler}^ 26,000 dollars ; thirty cannon and 14,000 small arms ; 
eight eottSh factories, *43,700 spindles, capita) 1,66(),()()0 dollars ; three tanneries, two 
breweries, three grist mills, three saw mills, four paper factories, seven printing offibes, 
four weekly newspapers. • Capital in manufactures, 2,631,600 dollars; ti^e academies, 
140 students, thirty-six schools, 1612 scholars . — Offickil account. At the mouth of the 
Chickapee river, where it enters the Connccticift, lies Chickapee, four miles north of 
Springfield, a manufacturing village in the '' township of Spnnsrfield, which has Tour 
cotton fiictories, (me paper factory, 160 houses, and about 1200 iiihabitauts. 

West Spbinofield, ninety- t||ree miles west of Boston. Bounded on the east by the 
Connecticut river, over which there is a bridge connecting it with Springfield. It has spa- 
cious streets, bordered by lofl^ elms,* and handsome buildings. The Boston and Albany 
railroad passe9*thr(mgh it. In 1840, therefore in the towu8hip*tcn stores, capital 20.700 
dollars ; one fulling miJl, one cotton factory, 3400 s{>iudles, twenty-seven schools, 791 scho- 
kurs. Population, 3626. « • ^ 

SouTHBBXDGE, sixty-one miles south-south-west of Boston. Popufation, in 1840, 2031 ; 
one Woollen factory, eight cotton factories, 14,600 spindles; capital in manufactures, 
1€0,876 dollars. 

^STirtBBmaE, sixty-one miles wist-souoh-west of Boston. It \M, in 1840, five stores, 
capital 14,000 dollars ^ one fulling mill, five cotton factories, 11,412 spindles ; two tan- 

VOI*. 111. B 
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nenes, three grist milki «ight saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 13^,300 dollars. Popu^ 
latioo, 2005. ^ ^ 

Sutton, forty-six miles west-by-south of Boston. It contained, in 1840, six stoi^ 
capital 1(^800 dollars ; one fuUiug mill, one woollen factory, four cotton factories, 6928 
spindles. Populi^tion, 2370. • 

TAUNToiir, thnrty-two miles south of Boston. Population, in 1840, 7645. j^ituated oti 
the Taunton river, navigable up ta the town for small vessels ; had one d} eing and 6ne 
printing establL>hment, one fulling mill, six cotton factories, with 19,956 spindles ; furnace^ 
f:>rge 9 , fabrics of hardware and cutlery, [Kittery, and paper. Capital in mauufactiirea, 
620,950 dollars. « 

Uxbridge, thirty-eight miles south-west of Boston. In 1840, population 2004 ; it had 
^welvo fulling mills, nve woollen factories, three cotton fac‘tories, 5500 spindles. Capital in 
manufactures, 163,000 dollars. 

Watuom, ten nadles west of Boston. In 1840, population 2504 ; it had eleven cottbn 
factories, with 11,000 spindles ; and fabrics of uool, jjapor, &c. Capital in manufactures, 
463,500 dollars. 


Wareiiam, fifty- three miles south-south-east of Boston. In 1 840, population 2005 ; had 
one cotton factory, and some other factories, with some shipping and trade. 

» Westport, is fifty -nine miles south of ^Boston. In 1810, population 2820; it had 
then one cotton factory, 2000 spindles : and various small fabrics. Capital in manufactures, 
j^J),600 dollars. « ^ 

Westfield, 100 miles uest from Boston. In 1810, tpopulailon 3526; it had one 
tannery, four powder factories, two paper factories. Capital in manufactures, 102,000 
dollars. ^ ^ 

W^m6uth, twelve miles south-south-east of Boston. In 1840, population 3738. Capi- 
tal in various manufactures, 2 1 9, 100 dollais. ^ « 

WiLLTAMSTowN, 131 inilcs wcst-by-nopth of Boston. It is the' scat of Williams Col- 
lege, founded in 1793, which has a president and seven professors or other in stnietow, 933 
alumni, of whom 331 have been minister^ of the gospel, 155 students, and 7500 volumes in 
its libraries. In 1840, there were iu the township, seven stores, capital 24,000 dollars; one 
fulling-mill, two cotton factories, 1788 spindles, two tanneries, twt> grist mills, five saw 
mills. Capital in manufactures, 49,700 dollars. Poj»uIation, 2153. 

WoRCtESTER, forty-two miles west-by-soiith of Boston. Population, in 1830, 4172 ; 
1840, 7497. The surface of tlie township is agreeably diversified, and the soil is generally 
fertile and w'cll cultivated. The village is one of the largest of tlie inland towns of New 
England. The houses, many of which are of briek, are chiefly on one bioad street, a mile 
in length. It contains a court house, which cost 20,000 dollais, four banks, seven churches 
— ^threo Congregational, one Unitarian, one Baptist, one Methodist^ and one Roman 
Catholic; and the hall of the American A'ltifpiariaii Society, ikith a libraiy of 6000 
volftoes of rare and valuable books, nud a cabinet : the jMassaehusctts Lunatic Asylum 
is a spacious edifice. Worcester enjoys grciit facilities for communication and for trade. 
The Blackstone canal connects it Wbith Pro\ideuce. The railioad from Boston to Spring- 
field and Albany passes through the place ; and a railroad to Norwicdi, Connecticut, is 
conbected with steamboats, forming a daily* communication with New York, which Mnde^s 
Worcester* one of the greatest thoroughfares iu the country, and cannot but ado to its 
growth and prosperity. It is surrounded by a fertile well cultivated country. It had, 
in 1840, ninety stores, capital 413,000 aollars; macliinery produced to the value of 
90,000 dollars ; one furnace, one woollen factory, capita|[ 40,000 dollars ; one cotton 
factory, 1672 spindles ; ti/o grist mills, fwo ss^pr mills, two papA* factt>ries^, four printing 
ofliees, four weekly newspapers, one pe^odical. Capital iu luanufacVves, 400,000 dollars. 
Three academies, 120 students; thirty schools, 1488 sc)]plars. 

'V^ENTHAM, thirfy-two miles south -south- west of Boston. In 1840, population 29 15 ; 
four cotton factories, 3500 spindles. Capital ia manufactures, 46,825 dollars.— 

Bfiurns^ U. S, Gaz, 

The foregoing iucKide all the principal seats of frade and manufacturing industry : 
being the object chiefly of this work in giving any account of towns. 
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V. RHODE ISLAND. 

^ Ruodb Island, originally called Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, is situated 
tnitweeo 41 deg. 22 min., and 42 deg. 3 min. north latitude ; and between 71 deg. 6 min., 
and 71 deg. 3S min. west longitude ; and between 5 d(|g. 7 mfn., and 5 deg. 54 min. east 
l^m Washington, It is the smallest of the Unitjid States, being only about forty-nine miles 
lon|^, and twenty -nine broad, containing an area of 1360 square miles : of which Narra- 
gauset bay occupies 130 square miles. 

The number of inhabitants in 1790, was 58,825 ; in 1800, 69,122 ; in 1810, 76,931; 
in 1820, 83,059 ; in 1830, 97,212 ; in 1840, 108,830. Of these, 51,362 were white males ; 
54,225 '^hite females; cdloured free males, 1413 ; coloured females, 1825. Employed in 
agriculture, 16,617; in commerce, 1348; manufactures and tradcs,^21,271 ; navigating 
the ocean, 1717 ; learned professions, &c., 457. 

This state is divided into five counties, which, with their population, in 1840, ^nd their 
capitals, were as follows : Providence, 58,073, C. Provi<li?nce ; Newport, 16,874, 
Newport; Bristol, 6476, C. Bristol; Kent, 13,083, C. East Greenwich; Washington, 
14,324, C. South Kingston. ' • 

Newport and Providence are the principal seats of government ; but the legislature 
meets ammally at the former it May, and at the latter, alternately with South Kingston, 
in October, * 

The nortli-M'c^t part of the state is hflly, sterile, and rocky. Hills, though not elevated, 
•pervade the nortlieni third of the state ; the oth(jr parts are level, or generally undulating; 
especially near Narragan.set bay, and on the islands within it. The soil is in many 
parts amble, and tfie farmers nflluciit. The i/inds are generally better adapted for glaring 
than for corn, and it is renow ned for the cxcidlencc of its cattle and sheep, and its butter and 
cheese. JMaizc, or Indian corn, r^’c, barley, oats, and, in some places, wlioat, are grown ; 
but scarcely in sufficient cjuantity for borne consumption. Fruits, and culinary vegetables 
arc produced in great perfection and abumiatico. ^ 

The oliinale is licalUiy, and inou* mild, particularly on the islands, than in any other 
part of New EngUiiul. The .sea-breezes moderate tlie heat of summer and the cold of 
wdnter ; and Nowjjort is a favourite resort, particularly during the suninicr. 

There were, in 181(), in the state, 8024 horses and mules ; 36,8,91 neat cattle ; ,90,146 
sheep; 30,659 swine. There were raised 3098 biislicls of wheat; 66,490 bushels of 
barley; 171,517 bushels of oats; 34,521 bushels of rye; 2979 bushels of buckwheat ; 
450,498 bushels ^ Indian corn ; 183,830 lbs. of wool ; 91 1,973 bushels of potatoes ; 383 
tons of hainp and flax# The products of the dairy amounted to 223,229 dollars ; of the 
orchard, 32,098 dollars ; of lumber, 44,45»^dolJars. 

The exports consist ghiefly of flax-seed, horses, cattle, beef, pork» flsh, poultiy', onions, 
butter, cheese, barley, and cotton goods. The manufactures exceed tliose of any ot)»er 
' state, in proportion to its population, the principal which is cotton. There are also 
.woollen manufactures, iron, cordage, A'c. * 

•be principal rivers are Pawtucket, Providence, Pawtuxet, Pawxatuck, and Wood. 
Nairagaiiset bay* extends from north to south over thirty miles into the state, and contains 
a number of fine islands. Tho*principal are Iltiode Island, fifteen miles long, with an 
average width of two miles and a h^lf ; Canonicut, eight miles long and one broad ; Pi u- 
dencQ, six miies long ; p.iid Block Island, ten miles out in th^ Atlantic, eight mi|es long, 
and from two to four broad. Newport, oft the soi^th-west part of Rhode Island, has one of 
the finest harbours iR tbe world, being spacious, safe, ana easily accessible. Providence, 
at th^ bead of Narraganset bay, Itbirty -six miles above Point Judith, as accessible by large 
ships. In population, commerce, and wpaltb, this is tbe second city in New Engljftiil. It 
has been extensively engaged in tbe West India, and also in tbe £ast India, trade. Bris- 
tol, on#tbe east side of the bay, fifteen miles north of Newport, has a safe and commodious 
harbour, and considerable trade. Pawtucket, four miles north or Providence, and Paw - 
tuxet village, ten miles south of Providence, have extensive manufactures. 

There were,^ in 1840, in the state of Rhode Island, forty-four commercial and fifty- seven 
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oomntEtoion hcmses engaged in foreign trade, with a oa^ntal of 2, Of 8^507 dollan; 9^, 
drygoods and ot^er retc^ stores, employing a capital of 2,810,128 dollars; fifty4Mc 
persons engaged in transportation, with eighty-three butchers, packers,' &c., exoplc^idg a 
capital of 71,050 dollars ; 262 persons enga^^ in the lumber trade, employing^ capitu of 
254,900 dollars ; 1160 persons employed in the iSsheries, and a capital oC 1,077|.157 
dollars. #* * * • ^ 

Home-made, or family«made j^ods were produced to the value of 81,180 dollars ; 
forty«one woollen manufactories, with forty-five foiling onills, employing 961 periOM 
produced goods to the value of 842,172 dwars, with a capital of ^5,3W dollars ; ?09 
cotton manufactories, with 518,817 spindles, employed 12,086 persons, produding articles 
to the amount of 7,1 16,792 dollars, and employed a capital of 7,326,000 dollars ; twenty- 
seven persons produced 1000 tons of anthracite coal, with a capital of 6000 dollars.; five 
furnaces produced 4126 tons of cast iron, and had a capital of 22,250 dollars ; two paper 
mills produced articles to the value of 25,000 dollars, and other paper manufactures pr6- 
duced to the value of 8500 dollars, employing fifteen persons, and a capital of 45,000 dol- 
lars ; hfkts and caps were manuFacturea t6 the value of 92,465 dollars, and straw bonnets 
to^he value of 86,106 dollars, the whole employing 411 persons, and a capital of 66,427 
debars ; twenty-seven tanneries employed eighty-nine persons, and a ^capital of 72,000 
dollars ; foi'ty-fbur saddleries and other leather manufactories produced to the value of 
182,110 doUars, with d capital of 70,695 dollars; forty-three persons manufactured granite 
and marble to the value of 36,202 dollars ; 113 persons preduced bricks and lime to the 
value of 66,000 dollars ; 534 persons produced machinery to #the value of 437,100 dollars ; 
164 persons produced hardware and cutlery to the^value of 138,720 dollars ; 179 persons 
manufactured the precious metals to the value of 283,500 dollars ; fifty-sev^n persons^, 
produced 1,237,050 lbs, of soap, 157,250 lbs. of tallow candles, 264,500 lbs, of spermaceti 
or wax candles, with a capital of 252,628 dollars; 161 persons manufactured carriages and 
waggons to the value of 78,811 dollars, with a capital of 36,6G1 dollars; various milk 
produced articles to the value of 83,683 dollars, employing 166 persons, and a capital of* 
152,310 dollars ; nine rope-walks employed forty-five persons, and produced cordage to 
the value of 49,700 dollars, with a capital of 28,300 dollars ; ships w^ere built to the value 
of 4 l,5iO dollars ; 195 persons produced furniture to the value of 121,131 dollars, with a 
ciy)itd of 83^300 dollars ; four distilleries producedr 885,000 gallons, and three breweries 
89,600 gallons, with a capital of 139,000 dollars ; six brick and 292 wooden houses were 
built, employing 887 persons, at a cost of 379,010 dollars ; there are sixteen printing 
offices, eight binderies, two daily, four semi-weekly, and ten weekly, newspapers, and two 
periodicals, the whole employing 122 persons, aim a capital of 35,700 dollars. The whole 
value of capital employed in manufactures in the state, was 10,696,136 dollars. 

IJlDtJCATiON. — Brown University, at Providence, was founded in 1764, at Warwick, 
and was removed to Providence in 1770. A yaajority of the corporiition are required to 
be of the Baptist denomination. In common school education this state is accused of 
being iu arroar of the other states of ]New England, but its number of common schools is 
increasing. * In 1840 there were itv Brown University, and in a high school, which par- 
takes of the nature of a college, 324 students ; fifty-twp academies and grammar schools, 
with 0664 students ; 434 common and primary schools, with 17,355 scholars. By a^n act'" 
of the general assembly, in 1828, a permanent school fund w^as created aiul founded. 

^ ^ » j. j, ^ • . . 

Since 1838, regular returns have^bcen required.' 'The following is a comparative state- * 
ment of a portion of these returns : • 
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^ There it a inetitutaon at Pril^race, called tlie ** ’Prq^idience AtheneumV’^tfie 

Okuol^ which ^contains 9693 volumes. ' Another^ at Newport, calliailthe ^'RedHrood 
Librai)^/’ contains 4500 volumes. 

BBUonAf.--^The principal religious denominations are the Baptists, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Episcopalians, and the Methodists. In 1836 the Baptists hi^ twenty con- 
gregations andeeighteen ministers, besides nine others of a different (fenonnuation ; the 


man ipatholics, Unlversalists, and Christians. 

BANK8.«->In the commencement of 1840, this state had sixty-two banks, with an ag- 
gregate capital of 9,880,500 dollars, and a circulation of 1,71^,230 dollars. The banks 
are nimierous, averaging two to a town, yet they have preserved their credit unimpaired. 

PuBiftc WoR&B. — Several works of intern^ improvement contribute to the prosperity 
of this state. The Blackstone catfal, which connects Providence with Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts lies partly in this state. The same is tri!e of the Proridence and Boston riulroad. 
This connects with a line of steamboats to the city of New York. The Providdhee and 
Stonington ratlrqpd lies chiefly in this state, and is forty-seven mil^s long. This road aho 
connect with a line of steamboats to the city of New York. When the Long Island rail- 
road shall have been completed through the island, this road will become of great im- 
portance. Coal has been disetwered, and a mine is worked near the north end of the 
island. • 

FINANCES. , 


Rhode Island has no Public Debt . — The revenue of this state is derived from a tax 
on banks, pedlars, dottery grants, sales of lottery tickets, spirit licences, auction duties, 
bank bonusses, courts, civil commissions, and dividends on bank stocks. 

• The expense of suppressing the insurrectionary raovemont in 1842 was 102,949 dollars 
63 cents, which was defrayed from the United State “ Deposit Fund.” The permanent 
school fund, invested chiefly in shares of the Mechanics’" and Globe Banks, amounts to 
55,71 1 dollars 42 cents. The Surplus Revenue Deposit Fund, invested in loans t(T cities, 
bank stocks, Ac., before the cost of tlie insurrection in 1842, wajs substracted fronr it, 
amounted to 382,335 dollars 30 cents. 


Revenue and Expenditure of Uie State in 1843-4. 

• 

RECEIPTS. dollars. expenditures. dollars. 

Balance in May, 1843 . . 15,003 08 "Salaries .... 3,600 00 

From SupAme Court • . . 1,582 83^ Senators . . . . 2,269 80 

Common Pleas . . . 511 31 Representatives . . . 5,347 60 

Licences, &c. . •• . 3,230 50 Supreme Court . . . 8,483 ^ 85 

Pedlars .... 3,225 00 Common Pleas . . . £,761 53 

Bank Tax . . . . 25,249 15 Printing Jaws . . . 278 97 

Interest on Deposit Fund • 11 ,!j 51 30 Accounts allowed . . 24,069 • 30 

Lotteffes . . • . ^ 6,750 06 Insurrectionary expert .‘VS* . . ” 922 59 

Interest on School Fund Stock 2,565 00 Constitutional Convention . 45 00 

Pawtucket Turnpike . . *850, 00 Public Schools ’ . . . 24,410 05 

.Miscellaneous • • . 1,363 47 State Prison • » • • 5,5(X) 00 

United States Public Lands . 468 75 Balance in May, 1 844 . . 6,159 20 

Fr8tn Governor King, &c. . 1,100 08 • 

F^m Deposit Fund * . . 10,000 00 ^ Dollars 83,850 39 

Dollars 83,859 39 ] * 
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* l^or the iint xiino months, endiof^ Juue SO. «■ 


^ % F1SHEIUES. 

The Providence Journal says, thaf the annual value of fish tiiken in the waters ^of 
Rh8de Island is estimated as high as the annual interest on one o^ even on two niiUfons of 
capital. In the Point Judith and Westerly Ponds alone, the l^ue of fish^ caught during the 
preceding season was more than 30,000 aollars. In Pciut Judith ponds the value of bass 
taken was 16,000 dollars ; smelts, 200 dollars ; l^els, 720 dollars ; herrings, 500 dollars ; 
oysters, 500 dollars ; p^h, 100 dollars: — in Westerly, ba^s, 8000 dollars smelts, 100(1 
dollars ; scup and menhaden, 2000 dollars ; ai^ so oh. The abbve is exclunve of Pgta* 
quam^utt and other ponds, and the sea boss, cod, mackerel, lobster, and shell fisheries in 
Washin^n county. The lobster aiid shell fisheiy ia^wry valuable, but we have no data 
from jfvhich to form an estimate. Now, take into consideration the immense shell fishery 
in Kent county, and the oyster fishery in Providence river, which is estimated at 30,000 
dollars yearly, besides seventy-five boats or more, constantly employisd in the Nwagansett 
}>ay,|liin the season o^catching them, and the shad and mackerel fishery at Bh)^* Island, * 
the menhaden and other fisheries in this state, and the whole value will exceed the annual 
interest on two millions of capital . — See Fisheries of America^ hereafter, « 
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PEIMCIPAL SEAPORTS*XifD t6\?N8 IN RHODE ISLAND. » 

^BaxsTOii, port of entry, eighteen miles south-hy-east of Providence, on the east side of 
Narragansejlit bay, has'^a good harbour, with coasting trade and the fisheries. Here, on 
H^ount Hojpe, the celebrated King Philip, chief of the Pequods, and the terror of the early 
folonists, hlld^his oqurt. In 1840, shipping, 15,890 tons. Nine fareign commission 
bouses, «capitall 30,200 dollars; forty -one stores, capitaf 70,07^dollars; capital in fisheries, 
220,000 dollars; one cotton factory, 6000 spindles, •thfee grist mills, one rope-wfllk, one 
printing office, qne weekly newsfiaper. Capital in manufactures, 155,706 dollars. Popu- 
lation, 3490. 

BirnRiviLLPi, nineteen miles south-west of Providence?. In 1840, population 1982. Two 
^ woollen factories, one cotton mill, 1050 spindles. (Capital in manufactures, 39,860 doliaf:/i. 

CqfVENTRV, thirteen miles south-west of Providence, on a branch of the Paw'catuOk. In 
1840, pq|)ulation 3433 ; one fulling mill, tvVo woollen factories, fourteen cotton factories,^ 
24,612 spindles. Capital in manufactures, 393,800 dollars. 

CaANSTOUN, five miles south-west of Provider^ic. In 1840, population 2962; had one 
furnace, one fSlling mill, four cotton factories, 3176 spindles, two dyeing works. .Capital 
in manufactures, 275,705 dollars. 

Exetru, twetity-four miles south-west of Providence. In 184t), population 1776; one 
fuliing^ill, tlirce woollen factories. Capital in manufactures, 83,8^0 dollars. 

Foster, nineteen miles west-by-south of Provideifce. In 1841, pofSulation 2181. It 
had one fulling mill, and one c(?tton factory, with 624 spindles. Capital, 18,645 dollars. 

Gloucester, sixteen miles west-south-west of Providence. In 1840, population 2304. 
T>Vo cotton factories, 1668 S[)indle8, one* tannery, four grist mills, twelve sawmills. Capi- 

in manufactures, 43,600 dollars. 

Green wrcii, East, fourteen miles south of Providence. Population, in 1840, 1509; 
had eight fulling rnflis and one woollen factory, capital 9502 dollars. 

GREKNWi<?n, West, eighteen miles south-west of Providcjnco. Population, in 1840, 
1415; it had three cotton factories, 2374 spindie.s, capital 6000 dollars. 

IIoEKiNTON hiis valuable water power, and it hits cotton, woollen, and iron manufac- 
tures. The soil is fertile, adapted to grain and to grazing. The Pawcatuck river affords 
fisheries of shad and alewives. llopkinton eity is a Hourishing village, situated on a branch 
of the Cliarles river. It had, in 184f), one w'oollcn factory, five cotton factories, 4300 
spindles ; two tanneries, two grist nulls, one saw null. Capital in manufactures, 76,750 
dollars. Population, 1726. 

!• Kingstoiv, North, twenty-one miles ^uth of Providence. Population, in 1840, 2909; 
four woollen factories, five cotton factories, with 5756 spindles. Capital in manufactures, 

, 7 1 ,650 dollars. ^ 

Kingscon, Souths thirty miles south-west of Providence. Population, in 1840, 3717; 
ten woollen factories, one cotton lllctory, 10(>> spindles. Capital in manufactures, 181,500 
dollars. Its fisheries am^ navigation ar6 considerable. 

Newport, thirty miles south-by-east of Providence, situated' on the south-west side of 
Rhode Island, $,ve miles from the ocean. The bafhouf is one of the best in the United 
States, being safe, easy of access, flSid jcapacious, and sufficiently deep for vessels oL the 
fargeift class. The haihour is defended by Fort Adams, situated on Tlren ton’s Point, Rnodo 
- Iiiland, a mile and*a half west-south- west of the town, and is garrisoned by four companies of 
United States Artillery. The si^ of the town is a beautiful anff gentle acclivity, which 
rises gradually from the harbour, great advantage, as it is approached from 

the water. Ijhe ploasaqtnesf of it^ situation, and the liealthfiilness of its climate, its fine 
views, and its cooling ocean breezes, have %eiidere(l it a favourift summer resort to the in- 
habitants of the cities *and of the southern statues. It contained, in 1840, a state house, 
nfarket house, theatre, olmshousd; tf library, contaitfing over 3000 volumes ; three acade- 
mies, with over 100 students; seven banks, twelve churches — ^four Baptist., two Congrega- 
tional, two Episd^al, one Friends, one Moravian, one Methodist, and a Jews* synagogue ; 

. 1200 dvdliiiM and 8033 inhabitants. The commerce of Newport is considferable mth 
Europe, tfie East and West Indies, in the coasting trade, and the fisheries. It Had,, in 
1840, five commercial and two commissiem houses, capital 1 26,700 dollars ; 104 stores, 
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capital 346^^515 dollars ; three lumber yairas» oapital 26,800 dollars ; one fiilKn^ mill, tw^ 

woollen factories, four cotton fiictories, 20,290 spindles s three tanneries, one dis^eiy, 
brewery, three printing oflBce8,*two binderies, three weekly newspapel^ seren grist imllk. 
Capital in manufactures, 726,^3 dollars. Eight schools, 265 scholam. Tonnage, in 1840, 
10,924 tons. — Official Returns^ U, S, Gaz. * , a 

Nouth PaoVh>n5cn. — This township contained, in 1840, tlurty stoir^ capital 6S,700 
dollars) one lumber yard,, capital 5^000 dollars ; two furnaces, two fulling mills,'' twelil^ 
cotton metories, 30,000 spindles ; two tanneries, two |>rinting offices, one bindery, one 
weekly newspaper, five grist mills, one saw mill. Capitid in manufactures, 319,5,00 ao^jari* 
Two academies, eighty students, eight schools, 265 scholars, population, 4207. 

Providence is situated at the head of Narragansett bay, thirty-six miles from the 
ooeam in 41 deg. 51 min. north latitude, 71 deg. 16 min. west longitude. Its commerce 
is ratnor important, and its navigation extends^to China. Population, in 1840, 28,171 ; 
twenty-three foreign contmercial houses, and fifty -five commission bouses, capital ]i,582,850 
dollars; 329 retail stores, ^capital 1,758,040 dollars; eighteen lumber yards, capital 
170,150 dollars; fisheries, capital 130,000 dollars; value of inacliineiy manufactured, 
270,200 dollars ; of precious metals, 257,000 dollars ; of various metals, 147,550 dollw ; 
one fulling mill, one woollen factory, thirty-two cotton factories, 76,550 spindles ; eight 
dyeing^ and print works, three tanneries, two distilleries, two breweries, nmnufactories of 
paint, drugs, &c. ^c. ^ Total capita]^ in manufactures, 3,012,588 dol]^. rrovmSSice has 
an university and numerous institutions, and an active intejjcourse, by steamboats and rail- 
roads, with other parts of the union. , 

The integrity of its inhabitants has been very justly extolled ; and it is stated — “As 
evidence of the integrity and solvency of the merchants, and the vigilance and honesty ^ 
the officers of the customs in this district, wc state as a matter of fact, that, since the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the TTnited States by Rhode Island, there has.beeii collected and 

f >aid into the treasury of the general government, up to this time, more than twelve ntiU 
ions of dollars ; and that the whole amount of loss to the country, during said time, upon 
bonds or otherwise, accruing from this office, will not exceed four hundred dollars** — /Vo- 
vidmee Courier. 

The city tax for 1840 was 65,000 dollars. 

This tax is assessed on a valuation of above 1 / 9000,000 dollars, being at the rate of 
87 cents and 8 mills on each KK) dollars of valuation. 

One hundred and nineteen persons, or estates, pay over 100 dollars each of the tax ; their 
aggregate valuation is 8,342,500 dollars ; aggregate taxes, 30,867 dollars 25 cents. 


18 individuals ahd estates are taxed for 

dollars. 

100,000 or over. 
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Of the three largest estates, one is taxed for 659, odo dollars, one ^ for 592,000 dollars, 
and one for 583,000 dollars. * * - 

The next largest is taxed for 186,000 dollars ; the next, 170,000 aolliutt ; the next, 
163,300 dollars ; the next, 163,000 dollars ; the next, lo2,600 dollars ; making only right 
estates valued as high as 150,000 dollars, or over . — Official Returns. ^ ^ 

Portsmouth, Rhode ^land, seven miles north-west of Newport. Population, in 
1840, 1706 ; who are engaged in agrieuliSare, fisheries, cOasdng tra^e, and some manufim* 
tures. 

Pa-W^ucket, four miles north of Providence. It is -ntuated on both rides of the Paw« 
tucket '^dver, and is partly in Rhode Island and partly in Massachusetts. ^It is a large and 
flourishing a^anufacturing village. It had, in 1840, three banks, two m Rhode island ; 
twelve cotton factories,|35,000 spindles, and over 1000 looms, and alkmt 6000 hj^Uta&ts. 
The river is navigable to this place. 

RmHMOtn>, uiirty miles south of Providence. Population, in 1840, ]361f It had 
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^ liBClTHFi|LD, fixteen mUefl uortk of Providence. There were, in 1840, in the township 
^ stores, capital 48, 9(10* dollars $ ten fulling mills, one woollen factory, thirty* 

o^ cotton fib^nes, 88,206 spindles ; one paper factory, thirteen grist mills, nineteen saw 
nuUf;. Ci^ital m manufactures, 1,764,000 doUars. academy, forty students, forty- 

6ve schools, 1841 scholars. Population, 9(584. * * * 

SciTUATE, twelve miles west of Providence. Population, in 1840, 4090 ; fifteen stores, 
one AiUing^ill, one wopUeu factoiy, eleven cotton factories, 19,6i>4 spindles. Capital in 
manufactures, 411,130 dcdlalh. 

Tivebtov, thirteen miles north-east of Newport. Its navigably waters afford great 
facilities for navigation, employed cliiofiy in the fisheries. It has several ponds, well stored 
with fish, the outlets o£ nfiiiclx afford water |>ower. A stone bridge, 1000 feet long, con- 
nects it wfth Rhode Island. Jt had, in 1840, fourteen stores, capital 10,576 dollars \ two 
woollen fiietories, six cotton factories, 1600 spincyes ; eight "^nst mills, four saw mills. 
Capital in manufactures, 132,900 dollars. Population, 3183. ' ^ 

W \RBEB, slvteen miles south-east of Providence, on the east side of Narragansett bay. 
Population, in 1840, 2437. It has a harbour for vessels of 300 tofts, a considerable trade, 
thirteell%harf4, seven commercial and commission houses, capital 184/)00 dollars ; twenty- 
two stores, capital 60,500 dollar^. 

Warwick, eleven miles soufli-wcsfc of Piovidenoe. There were, in 184(^ sixty-eight 
stores, capital 152,tK)0 dollartf; tliree lumber yards, capital 9000 dollars ; two woollen 
factories, twenty -eight cotton factories, 73,041 spfmiics ; two tanneries eight grist mills, 
Mm saw mills. Capital in manufaeiiirch, l,2t52.,2(K) dollars. Five acadcmie&t. 186 students, 
tliir^-six schools, 1320 scholars. Population, (>726. 

Westeut.v, fort^-t wo miles souin-south-west of Pro>idonee. The si^ace is uneven 
and rough ; soil, gra\elly loam, ada[)ted tp gra/Jng. Bounded on the south py the Atlantic, 
and on the west by (!)oiuiecticut. Pawcatuck ri\er runs on it^ north aud west border, and 
affords water power, PawcaturU, village is situated on Piwcutuck river, in its west 
parr, six miles from ocean, and contains throe cliurche** — one Episcopal, one Bap- 
tist, and one free ; tw^o banks, two neademies, eight or ten stoics, one cotton factory, 
and about sixty dwelling’s. Ship building is a eonsulorable business. Vessels of forty tons 
como to the place, and of eighty tons two miles below'. A bridge cro'^ses to Htoniiigton, 
where is a small connected \iUage. The Providenoo and Stouington railroad pusses 
tlirough the place. There arc in the townsWp tweho stores, capital 21,500 dollars; two 
fulling mills, four woollen factories, two cotton factories, 25My spindles ; two tanneries, 
three grist mills, two saw mills. (Capital in mauulacturcs, 106,450 dollars. Fourteen 
schools, 57’^so}iolar8. Population, 1912. 

% • 

- , VI. CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut is bounded on the north by Mftssachinotts, on the east by Rhode Island, 
01 ^ tlie south by tiong Island Boundf and on the west by New York. It lies bptweeu 41 
and 414deg. 2 min. north latitude, and 7) deg. 20 iniii. and 73 deg. 15 min. west lorfgi- 
tude. Its ama, 4074 square miles, or 2,5191,360 ai’ies. 

The population, in 1790, w as 2i^7, 946; in 1800,251,002 ; in 1810, 261,942 ; in 1820, 
275,248; in 1830, 297,711; in 1840, 8(K),()15. Of these 148,^^) were white males, 
153,556 white |emalea, 3881 free colbureil males, 4214 free colour^ females. Employed 
in agriculture, 56,955 ;^n commerce, 27^; manufactures aitfi trades, 27,932 na\i- 
gating the oeean^ 2700; navigating the rivers, de., 431 ; learned professions and en* 
gineers, 1697. .• ^ , 

The state is divided into eight counties, viz: — Fairfield, population 49,917, capitals 
Fairfield and Danlnii^ ; Hartford, ^pulatiou 55,629, capital llariford ; Litchfield, popu- 
lation 40|^448, capital Utdbifield ; Iffiddlesex, population 24,879, capital Middletown ; New 
Haven, po^fhlation 48,582, capital New Haven ; New London, popuiktiem 44,463, capitals 
New London and Norwich ; Tolland, population 17,980, capital Tolland; Windhanj, po- 
pulaticm 28,080^ capital Brooklyn. l?hese ore subdivided into 1 44 cities and townsliips 
voi;-. HI. • 8 . 
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* Connecticut is chiefly an undulated and hillyi but not a mountainous, countiiy* # 

north-west Jparts of the st^ only are the hills called mountains. The soil is geneiCily 
^ good, but more adapted to grazing than to agric^ture. The alluvial or interval landmen 
the Connecticut river is reinai'kably fertile, and easily iiUed. The arable l^nds are esj^- . 
fully tilled, and jrield Indian corn, rye, some wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, some 
hemp, potatoes, pumpkins, turnips, peas, beans, tobacco, he. The stdie abonji/ids 
orchaxds, apples especially, and s#me other fruits. Hgmcd cattle, horses, sheep, butter, 
and cheese, arc produced extensively. 

Live Stock and Agricultural Produce. — In 18^0 there were in the state 34|650 horses 
and mules, 283,650 neat cattle, 403,462 sheep, 131,961 swiHc ; poultry to the amount of 
176,629 dollars. There were produced 87,(.X)9 bushels of wheat, 33,759 bushels of 
barley, 1,453,262 bfishels of oats, 737,424 bushels of rye, 803,043 bushels of buckwheal^ 
1,500,441 bushels of Indian com, 889,870 lbs. of wool, 3,414,238 bushels of potatoes, 
426,704 tons of hay, 83,764 lbs. of hemp and flax, 471,657 lbs. of tobacco, 17,538 lbs. 
of silk cocoons, 51,764 Ihs.^f sugar. The products of the dairy amounted to 1,376,534 
dollars, and of the orchard to 29(i.2i}2 dollars ; value of lumber, 147,841 dollars; and 
2666 gallons of wine w'cre made. — Official Returns. 

The sea coast of th/s state is iudoiitcd with numerous hays and harbours. Long Island, 
whi<!h extends before^ the ivholc length of the state, facilitates the coasting trader ‘^y sheJr 
tcring the vessels sailing along its sound from the gales of the Atlantic. The principal 
trade is that with the West Indies and the whale firiiory. The exports of this state 
consist of beef, pork, horses, cattle, mules, butter, cht'csc, Indian corn, rye, flax seed, fisli, 
candles, and soap. ' 

Iron ore of an excellent quality is mined in the counties of Salisbury and Rent ; tlri 
iron made from the ore of tlie former is used, on aecoiint of its quality, for making anchors. 
Good marble is found in Milford and the vicinity. Freestone, quarried in Chatham and 
Iladdam, is extensively used for basements, lintels, &c. 

The ])rincipal rivers arc th(* Connecticut, navigable for vessels drawing about eight feet 
of water fifty miles to Hartford, from the sound between Saybrook and Lyme ; the Uousa- 
touic, navigable for twelve miles for small vessels ; the Thames, navigable fourteen miles up 
to Norwich, and flowing into the Atlantic at New London. 

Trade. — The value of exports from this stat^, in 1840, amounted in ..value to 518,210 
dollars, and that of the imports to 227,072 dollars. There were ten eouirnereial and thirteen 
commission houses engagcsl in foreign trade, with a capital of 565,000 dollars ; 1630 re- 
tail dry goi)ds arid other stoivs, with a capital pf 6,687,636 dollars ; 582 persons in the 
lumber trade employ cd a capital of 438,425 dollars ; 293 persons engaged in transporta- 
tion, w'ith seventy-six other persons os butchers, packers, &c., employing a capital of 
162,065 dollars ; 2215 persons were employed in the fisheries, with a Capital of 1,301,640 
dollars. — Official lleturus. 

Manufaeturcs. — 'riicre were, in 1840, home-made or family goods j^goduced to tlio 
value of 226, 1 62 dollars ; 119 woollen manufactories, oiiiploying 235(5 persons, producing 
articles to the value of 2,494,3 1 flrdollars, and employ iiig a capital of 1,931,335 dollars ; 

4 16 cottoju factories, with 181,319 spindles, employing 5153 ])ersons, jiroduoiug articles to 
th£' value of 2,715,964 dollars, and employing a , capital of 3,152,QP0 doUorf ; twentjv-eigbt 
^ furnaces, protlucing f>6,405 tons of cast iron, and forty-four forges and rolling mills, jpro- 
ducihg 3(>32 ions of bar iron, the whole employing 89tl persons, and a capital of 577,300 
dollars ; tlurty-six pauer manufactories, pro<liu*ed’ articles to the value of 596,500 dollars, 
and other jiapej* manmacturcs produced 61,000 dolla'rs, theu whole employijig 454 persons, 
with a caj>ital of 653,806 dollars ; hats aqd eiuy wore inanufactuAid to the vmue of 649,580 
dollars, and' straw bonnets to the value of 23(>, 730 dollars, the whole employing 1814 
person^and oinplm iug a capital of ,350,823. dollai’s ; M)7 tanneries employed 1359 per* 
soifs,«with a capital of 494,477 dollars ; 408 other leather manufactories, as saddleries, &c., 
produced articles to the value of 2,017,931 dollars, and employed a capital of 829,267 
dollars ; two ghiss houses, with sixty -four persons, value of fabrics produced, 32,000 doUars, 
with a capital of «12,0^0 dollars ; fourteen potteries, ^ploying forty-four petsonsf produced 
40,850 dollars, with a capital of 31,880 dollars; eight powder mills, employing twenty- 
six persons, produced 662,500 pounds of powder, with a capital of 77,000 dollto ; 385 
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|KM0tt9 peodaced m^djiuery to tlie value of 3U>9680 dollars ; 1 109 persons produced liarl^ 
vri^ and cutlery to the value of 1,114,725 dollars ; fifty -five persons iiKuiufacturod granite, 

^ lUHfrble^ &c., to the value of 50,8G6 dolled's ; bricks and lime w'erc produced to the value of* 
i«^ 1,446 dollars ; soap, and tallow and wax candles omployetl a capital of 46,000 dollars ; 
lj^89 personif produced carriages and waggons to the value of 929, 30 k dollars, witli a 
eapj^ 0^513,411 dollars ; seven flouring mills producckl 15,500 barrels of flour, rmd with 
grist mills, saw mills, and other luiUs, einploytHi 895 pcrlfc)n3, aiitl intuuifactured articles to 
the value of 543,509 dollars, and employeS a capital of 727,440 dollars ; seventy dls- 
l^efiies orftployod forty-two persons, and produceil 215,892 gallons of spirits, with a 
capital of 50,380 dollars ; ships were built to the value of 428,900 dollaiv ; rixtoeii jv>pe- 
walks employed ^07 persons, and produced artiries to the valm* of 150,775 dollarsi with a 
» capital of 85,700 dollars ; 786 j)ersons mauiifaetiirod furniture to the value of 253,675 
dollars, with a capftal of 3 12,770 Jollars ; ninety-five brick and 517 wooden bouses wore 
erected by 1599 inon, value 1,086,295 dollars ; there were thirty-six printing ofliees, and 
seventeen binderies, two daily, iwenty-seveu weekly, and i‘oUr senii-w (n kly n< \vspapers, 
and eleven periodicals, the whole employing 368 persons, and a eupiial ol 217,075 dollars. 
The whole value of cajatal employed in luanufactui'cs was 13,669, 139 dollars. — !)Jfici( 4 f 
Returns. • 


# Eduf^tion , — Yale college, at Now Haven, is one of the oldest institutions of the kind 
in tile United States. It was founded in 1701, and removed from Say brook to New 
Haven, in 1717. -Washington t^llege, at Hartford, under the direction of the Episco- 
palians, was foundtid in 4826! The Wesleyan university, at Middletown, is under the 
direction of the Methodists. Tlic Asyliifti for tlic Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, is the 
cMest and most useful institution of the kind in the Unites! Staic?, with about 130 
students. In 1840 there were in thSse colleges, 700 students j thevo were 127 academies 
and grammar 8cho<lls, with 4865 students; 1619 common and ])riinary schools, wdtli 
65,739 scholars ; and 526 peraous over twenty years of age who could neither r(»ad nor write, 
the least iiupibcr of anpr state in tlic union. Connecticut lias a Iarg<*r s-chool fuiuk in ])ro- 
portion to its populatuni, than auy other state, amounting to aliout 2,(19(>,(X>0 dollars. 
It is invested in bonds, contracts, bank stock, dc., and yields about 1 1 8,000 dollars per 
annum. This growing fund originated cliiefly from tlie sale of the \Ve'*tcrn Ucsorve 
land, which constituted a large j)art of tlfe northern portion of the state of Ohio, included 
in its original diartar, and ceded to it by the United State.’?, by way of eoinjn’Oinwe, 1840. 
The revenue of tlie school fund, according t») (jovenmr Jiills\vt»rlri’s hjk'ccIi, iras appnt- 
prialfd to the instnivtion o/’ 82,676 chlltlrcn. In 1842, this number iuci-oased to 84,233. 
— Official Hctfirns^ LI. S, Gas, * 

The principal religious ’^deiioiiiiiiationg are tlie CongrcgationaUsl.'?, the l^aptists, the 
Episcopaliai^, and the jVlethodists. In 183C the Congrogationulibts had 232 churches, 
271 ministei*s, and 29,579 comm uiilcan te ; •the llapll^^;s, iiluety-two churches, ninety 
ministers, and 10,039 communicants ; the Episcopalian,-., ono bishoj), and si .'ity- three* 
ministers ; the Methodists, leventv-thrcc ministers. licsides these, there were a few 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and IJiiitorsalists. ^ • 

. There is a state prison at Wetlu^tsficld, erected in 1826. 

Pmblie Works. — Tlie principal internal works arc the Fanningh-m canal, extending 
froip New Ilavon, •fifty -six miles, to the north line of the state, whet^eo it is eouiinucd to 
Northampton, Massachusetts ; at Ihifield a canal e.x tends around th^^ fulls in the Connecticut 
river of five miles and a half, which, Avithout her improvements above, is designed to rendeir the 
river navigable /or boats juid steamboats to the White river, in Vermont ; the Norwich and 
Worcester railroad, fifty-eight miles and a haMt^^-^tond^froiu Norw ich nortli through the state ; 
the New Haven and Hertford railroad, thirty-six miles, connect.^ those two places, and is to 
be extended to the Western MassaRshusetts railroad at* Springfield ; the /lou.satouic»ailroad 
eommencea at Bridgeport, and extends to^ North Canaan, at the north line of thcifitate, 
e6venty<-ftiree miles, and is continued to meet tlie Western railroad of Massachusetts, at 
West Stqpkbridge. — Official Returns^ V. S. Gaz, 
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. * FINANCES FOR 1S42 — 43. 

This stf4s owes no debt^ and has, beside the school fund, a permanoj^t productive 
bank stock amoifiting to 400,000 doll^s. & * 

^ * • • 

^ , Ways and Means for 1842-43, from Official Returns, 


Balance in Treasury, April ist, 1842 .... 

Avails of State tax of one cent on the dollar of the Grand' List 
Dividend on Bank Stock owned by the State • 

Avails of Coints, forfeited Bonds, &c. . . . 

Pedlars’ licences, auction duties, &c. .... 

Interest on School Fund 


« dollars. 
19,878.81 

36.500.00 

26.798.00 * 
3,980.22 

‘ 2,542.35 
118,753.37 


<»• J^iNGiYAL Hoads of Expenditures from March 31st, 1842, to April let, 1843. 


dollars. # 

Pay of Members, and contingent expenses of General Assembly . . , 21,930.48 

Salaries of Executive Officers * . . . . 3,184,00 

Clerks, and contingent expenses of State Offices, about / 4 ^ . . . 4,000.00 

Salaries of Judges, and Reporter of Supreme and County Courts • . . . 8,350.00 

Judicial expenses : . . ’S1,336.W 

Salary of Directors of State Prison . , . ^ . . . . ■ . ' 300.00 

Support of State Paupers . 1,500.00 

Ditto of Pupils at Blind Asylum, Boston . . . . . . . 495.35 

Ditto ditto at American A^lum, Hartford . , . . . 1,825.16 

Ditto of insane Poor, at the Retreat, Hartford . . . . . . ^ 330.81 

Payments to County Agricultural Societies ...... 1,135.50 

Printing Geological Report 1,512.00 

Support of Common Schools (payable out of School Fund) . . . 116,632.15 

Expenses of managing School Fund ( ditto ) • . . , » s 2^121.22 

Balance in the Treasury, March 31st, 1843 ...... 23,105.30 

Ditto of interest on School Fund, undivided . . . . • « . 28,900.00 


Ordinary expenses of the Government, exclusive of appropriafions to Schools 72,000,00 

Connecticut Legislature, — The number of the members of thfr present House of 
Representatives of this state is 207 — of wk*ch there are^ farmers, 134 ; mechanics, 18 j 
merchants, 14 ; manufacturers, 20 ; ship-masters, 2 ; teachers, 2 ; lawyers, 10 ; occu- 
pations unknown, 3 ; bank casliicr, 1 ; physicians, 3. Total; 207. 
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In 1^43 the registered tomwge of Connecticut^ anioun^ « 

Mlled and licensed ^nnago to 28,794.510 • j ^ eommercial ycarCn^d- 

For 1843 the trade is only for rnie mouths, ending June , 

ing» hy recent law, on tliat dote. 


PEINCIPAL SEAPORTS AND TOWNS IN CONNECTICUT. 

Nnn..™. i. mypWtl, . 

from Long Island Soun«£ m 5772 iuhabitahte; in 1840, to 12,960 

longitud^ The population, in 1810, t to west, a.id two from soutli to 

inhSiitwift.w Th& Sty extends about hree mdes the old town, and 

riortk It ia laid out with great e. squaii, half a mile on a 

the MW township. , The old town was laid ou* m the tonn 01 a 1 
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' sid^ divided into nine smaUer squares, each fifty-two rods on 4 side, separated by streets 
four rods in width. The squares have generally been divided into four parts, by streets, 
intersecting them. The central s^are was reserved for public purposes^ and is divided 
into two pc^ by Temple-street. The eastern half of this square is unoccupied by buildings, 
but omamenj^ by lofty trees. On the square on the west side of Tem^le^treet are tjtreo 
elegant churches ; two Congregational, of brick, and one Episcopal, of stone, the latter of 
Gothic architecture ; aifd a fin^t- row of churches are nowhere found in the United States. 
A little to the west of Tcmple-stroct, on the western half of the square, is the state house, a 
large and splendid edifice, of Grecian architecture, built of brick. ^On the we^t side' of the, 
8qufu*e, and fronting toward tlie east, is the row of buildings belonging to Yale college, of 
very commanding appearance, with handsome trees in front. The whole square, with its 
fine public buildings, and its lofty and graceful elms, presents an assemblage of beauty 
unsurpassed by any public ground of any city in the country.' The houses of ^ the city are 
generally built of wood, and neatly painted, and surrounded by cqurt yards and gardens, 
ornamented by shrubbery and fruit tji'cos ; but many of the bouses recently built are of 
bricky and constructed generally with elegance and taste. The whole city has a quiet and 
rural aspect, scarcely elsowlicro to be found in so large a place. The new township is 
regularly laid out, and finely built, and has a fine public ground called Wooster-square, 
containing five acre\s. At the north-east corner of the old town is the public cemetery, 
containing over seventeen acres, intersected by avenues and alleys at right angles with each 
oilier, and divided intcflamily lots, thirty-two feet in length, and eighteen feet broad. All 
the avenues and alleys are bordered by railings painted wliitc, with the names of the 
owners of the lots inscribed on them. The cehictery contains many elegant monuments, 
and is beautifully ornamented by slirubbery, and deservedly attracts much pilV^ic 
attention. — {/. S. Gaz. 

The harbour is shallow, and gradually filling up with mud* It has about seven feet 
depth of water over the bar at low tide, and the common tides rise to six feet, and the spring 
tioes about seven or eight feet. Long wharf, the longest in the United States, 3948 
feet in length. There is less depth of water at its termination now, than tlierc was in 
1765, when it was only twenty rods long. There is another wharf, which has a basin, in 
which, by means of flood -gates, the water is always kept at the elevation of high tide. I'he 
foreign and coasting trades arc considerable. THe soumem sealing business, coimected with 
the China trade, formerly brought considerable wealth into the cit^. At present its foreign 
trade is chiefly with the West Indies. The tonnage of the port, in 1840, was 1 1,600 tons. 
A line of steamboats and several linos of sailing packets ply between tliis sity and New York, 
The Farmington canal connects this place witlx Noj’thampton, Massachusetts, and Connec- 
^ ti<!{it river near it ; and a railroad connects it with Hartford. Thero arc also a custom 
hquse, a museum, four banks, and a savings’ institution, varioua benevolent^, societies, thq 
Young Men’s Institute, and an institution f<lt* popular fijctures, with one of the best libraries 
in the union. Yale college is one of the oldest and most useful institutions in the United 
States. It was founded in 1701, originally at Killing worth. ftAvas removed to Saybrook 
in 1707, and to Newhaven in 17f7. ^It lias more students, and ha^ ctdiicated more men 
than any other college in the country. In 1841, tllfe officers were thirty in number. ,Of 
these, besides the president, seventeen were professors, and the remainder were ttttors or 
subordinate officers fifteen are connected with th#‘collcgo proper. The whole number of 
sti^dents of all descriptions was 550. Of these 410 welo iimlcr-graduates ; fifty-nine theo- 
logical students ; tlm*ty-one law ; forty-seven medical ; and throe resident gr^uates. The 
whole number of graduates is over 5000, of whom ncjfriy Ij^OO were jninisters. Tlie 
number of volumes in tHo various libraries is i3jh00y among which are many old and rare, 
as weD as dkny splendid modern worlw . — OJJidal Returns^ S. 

IIahtford is gituated on the woit side of Connecticut river, fifty miles from its mouth, 
at th.? head of the navigation for sloops and small sea-going vessels,* in 41 deg. 45 
north latitude, and 70 ^g. 50 min. west longitude. It is thirty'four miles north-north- 
-east from Newhaven, and 123 north-east from New York. The population, inJiSlO, was 
3955; in 1820, 47i6 ; in 1830, 7076; in 1840, 9468, and, including th#‘lower city, 
12^793* Engaged in commerce, 575 ; in manufactures and trades, loM ; learned ^pro- 
fessions, 112. — Official Returns, > * 
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The oompaci part of the city is more than a mile in length, and three-fourths of a mile 
wide, llie ^und rises gradually from tlie river. The streets arc not laid out with Auch 
jregttlarity* ^ain-street, which passes through tlie place m a north and south direction, 
about sixty rods from the river, is broad, and well built* Hartford is well situated for a" 
eoiomeieial ca{ifit||l. Connecticut river, which has been made navigable for boats, 220 
mileSf to #the mouth o| Wells river, in Newbury, Vermont, open^ an extensive country to 
the north. A covered bridge, KKK) foetlong, and which cost about J00,(K)0 dollars, con- 
nects the city with East Ilartiord, which has 2389 inhabitants. A line of steamboats ply 
. to and from’New York ; and a railroad extends thirty-eight miles to Newhaven. There 
were, in 1840, three foreign eominercial and ten commission houses, capital 383,000 
dollars; 245 retail stores, enjiital 1,954,250 dollars; six Inmbor yards, capital 76,000 
dollars ; machinery produced fiOOO dollars ; five funiacos, caf»ital 54,000 dollars ; precious 
metals produced 27,i)(K) dollars; various metals 121,500 dollars; silk, capital 30,000 
dollars ; one tannery, capital 500 dollars; inanufactures of leather, capital 130,370 dollars ; 
one pottery, capital 12,0(X) dollnj's; one ropowalk, cispitaFCGOO dollars; one flouring mill, 
one gnst mill, two saw mills, capital 43,0()() dollars ; eleven printing-ofliccs, six binderies, 
one daily, ten weekly, and three semi- weekly newspapers, six v periodicals, employed 191 
persons, capital 43,775 dollars. Total capital in manufactures', 578,195 dollars. — 
Official Itf^turnSf U, S, Gaz, ^ 

Asitfoed, thirty-two miles cast from Hartford. In 1840, population, 2651 ; had two 
woollen factories. Capital in mahufactiiros, 84,400 dollars. 

BniiiGEPOiir, seventy-five miles south-sou th-w'cst of Hartford, stands on the west side 
of on arm of Long Island sound. The harbour is eighty rods wddo at high water, but jjjot 
niS9e than twelve of it has water at low tide. The bar, at its mouth, has thirteen feet at 
high tide. There is a lighthouse on Fairweather Island. A mile and a half above its 
entrance, the hai'bour crossed by a toll bridge, 1237 feet long. It had, in 1840, two 
banks, and twenty vessels engaged in tlie coasting trade, and five in the fisheries. Its 
manufactures, particularly of carriages and saddles, arc extensive. The Housatonic rail- 
road connects this place with West 8tockl>ridge, where it meets the railroad from Boston to 
Albany. Daily steamboats communicate with New York. It contained, in 1840, 
seventy^threc stores ; capital 323,500 dollars ; six fulling mills, one woollen factory, one 
cotton factory, 3500 spindles, two taiuieiios, one pottery, one rope-walk, two grist mills, 
three printing offices, two weekly papers. Capital in manufactures, 436,3C)0 dollars. 
PopidatioTi, 4570. — Official Jleturm, U. tS, Gaz, 

Berlin, ton mHes south-by-west of Hartfctrd, and 327 from Washington, The soil is 
fertiloi The Hartford and Newhaven railroad passes thi-oughit. It had, in 1840, twehro 
stores, capital 79, UK) dollars; one fulling miH, two cotton factories, ICKK) spiudles, one 
tannery, four, gristmills,^ three saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 330,050 dollars. 
Population, 341 1 . — Official Returns, 

Bkistol, seventeen miles soutli-Tvest of Hartford. Population, in 18^40, 2109 ; four 
fulling Berlin mills, one woollen fa<*tory, seven clock and button fabrics. Capital in 
manidactures, 1 60, (K)0 dollars. — Official Returns, ** 

.Canaan, forty-two miles north-west of Hartford. Iron has been extensively mau^i- 
factured^and wrought here ; but the ore is brought from the w’cst part of Salisbury, on the 
border of the state of New York. It had, in 1840, eight furnace^, ten stores j capital, 
21,400 dollars ; three fulling mills, Iwo woollen factories, three tanneries, three grist mills, 
ten saw: mills. Capital in manufactures, 61,925 dollars. Population, 2166. — OJficial 
Jteiums. , ^ 

Canaan (New), seventy-four miles w'cSS of Hertford. Population, in 1842, 2217. 
Capital, in various minof manufactures, 81,700 dollars. 

CpiATHAM, sixteen miles south of Hartford. la 1840, capital 4n manufactures, 
96;600 dollars. Population, 3413. 

CoELCHBSTsii, twenty-four miles south-south-east of Hartford. Capital in manufactures, 
ISOOdollim . Population, 2101. 

CoVExnY, seventeen miles east of Hartford. It had, in 1840, four stores, capital 9100 
doUan ; thnee fulling mills, two woollen factories, two cotton factories, 830 spindle^ two 
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tanneries, one paper faictory, three grist mills, six saw mills. Capital in manuftctntes, 
1 96,^ 37 dollars. Population, 2018.^ 

Danbury, sixty-eight miles south-west of Hartford. It had, in 1840, ^thirteen stores, 

* capital 34,400 dollars ; one tanneiy, five grist mills, three saw mills, one printing office, 
one wedkly newspaper. Capital in manufactures, 192,200 dollars. PopulAtion, 4504,, 

Derby, forty-four ^iles socith-west of Hartford. It had, m 1840, thirteen etores, 
capital 32,800 dollars ; one lumber yard, capital 8000 dollars ; six mlling naiUs, two woollen 
factones, three cotton factories, 2378 spindles, three tanneries, four distilleries, one rope 
factory, two paper factories, one iloiiriiig mill, one grist mill, seven saw mills. Capital in , 
manu&ctures, 260,700 dollars, principally in metals. Population, 2851. 

Enfield, eighteen miles north-by-east of Hartford. There is a shaker’s settlement 
in this township, who have 1000 acres of land under high cultivation. It had, in 1840, 
eight stores, capital 15,000 dollars ; one woollen factory, three tanneries, two distilleries, 
two grist mills, five saw mills. Capital in manufaetdres, 260,200 dollars. Population, 
2648. ^ ' 

jPARMiNGTON, nine miles west-by-south of Hartford. The Farmington canal, ex- 
tending fi*om Newhaven ta Northampton, Massiichusetts, passes through it. There are, in 
the township, eight stores, capital 37,000 dollars ; one j>aper factory, tlirec grist mills, six 
saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 39,500 dollars. Population, 2041. 

Fairfield, fifty-eight miles south-west of Hartford. Black Rock harbour, distant 
one mile and a half ; next to New London, one of the fiest harbours on the sound, having 
nineteen feet water. There is a lighthouse on Fairweathcr Island. 

^ GlastoiStbury, six miles south of Hartford. In 1840, population, 3077 ; had three 
fulling mills, four woollen factories, two cotton factories, 5360 spindles. Capitifi-iu 
manufactures, 216,400 dollars. ^ 

Granby, rixteen miles north-north-west of Hartford. In this fownship are the Sims- 
bury copper mines, formerly wrought, but afterwards occupied as the Connecticut state 
prison. The pit, or cavern, fifty feet deep, was the place of nocturnal confmement ; but 
this miserable hole has been exchanged for a fine state prison at Wethersdeld. It had, in 
1840, six stores, capital 34,500 dollars ; two fulling mills, one woollen factory, three tan- 
neries, eighteen distilleries, three grist mills, seven saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 
85,200 dollars. Population, 2611. 

Greenwich, eighty-two miles south-west of Hartford ; incorporated by the Dutch in 
1665, and claimed by New York. It had, in 1840, thirteen stores, capital 34,400 dol- 
lars ; one forge, three grist mills. Capital in, manufactures, 9800 dollars. Population, 3921. 

^ Griswold, fifty miles oast-south-east of Hartford. In 1840, it had seven storee^ capi- 
tal, 11,000 dollars ; seven cotton factories, 9667 spindles ; two tanneries, three grist mills, 
four saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 297,450 dollars. Poinilation, 2165. 

Groton, situated on the cast, side of the Thames river, at its mouth, opposite to New 
London. It hi||i a good harbour on the Mystic river, and soino whaling and other vessels 
are owned here. Fort Griswold, one of the fortifications for the defence of the harbour of 
Now London, is on Groton Heights. . It had, in 1840, fourteen stoics, capital 22,300 dol- 
lars ; f(Rir grist mills, four saw mills. Capital in mdhufactures, 13,710 dollars. Popula- 
tion, 2963. • « 

Haddan, twenty-three miles south of Hartford. In 1840, populaGon, 2599. Capital 
in various manufactures, 71,700 dollars. 

East Haddan, thirty miles south-south-east of Hartford. The surface is uneven and 
rocky ; soil, fertile. It contained, in 1840, throe stores, dne saw mill, oi^e cotton factory, 
and about twenty dwellings. Tliere were 4he township, in 1840, twelve stares, capital 
46,000 dollars ; two lumber yards, capital 12,000 dollars ; tUtee Billing mills, seven cotton 
factories, 6546 spoidles. Population, 2620. \ 

Lebanon, thirty-one miles east-south-oast of Hartford. It had, in 1840, three stores, 
capital, 6700 dollars ; two fulling mills, two woollen factories, one tannery, four grist 
mills, seven saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 2000 dollars. Population, 2 1R4. 

Litchfield, thiky-two miles west of Hartford. There were, i%1840, in the township' 
twenty-one ptores, capital 67,000 doUars seven fuHiiig mills, five woollen fitotories, six 
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t^mheries^ one ene pftper feeto^, two pnntnip' offioee^ two weekly newspQ|yer 0 ^ six 
grist mills, four saw luills, one oil mill. Capital in maiiufsctures, 57,550 dollars. Pbpu« 
^lation, 4038. ^ 

, KillinqbV, forty-seven miles east of Hartford. Population, in 1840, 3685 ; one. 
woollen factory, sixteen cotton factories, 21,998 spindles, moved by water power. Capital 
in iiv^iiulj^tures,''404,950 dollai’s. 

Mansfield, twenty-four miles /jast of Hartford, ^pulatidn, in 1840, 2276 ; silk 
giwn, and ma<le into sewing silk; one woollen factoiy, one cotton factory, KXK) spindles. 
Capital in manufactures, 66,133 dollars. 

Middhstdwn is pleasantly sitiuitcil on the w'cst bank of tlie Connecticut river, thirty- 
tour miles above its mouth, in 41 deg. 33 min. 8 sec. north latitude, and 72 deg. 39 min. 
west longitude, fourteen miles south of Hartford, twenty-four miles north-east of New 
Haven, thirty-five miles north-west of New London. 326 miles from Washington. Poim- 
lation, in lTS20, 2618; including the township, 6479; in 1830, 2965; including the town- 
ship, 6892 ; ill 1840, 3511; including the tow'iisl^j), 7010. The ground rises gradually 
from the river, and the princiiial sheets nm paralltd with it, and are (Tossed by others run- 
ning at right angles with them. Ihc city is well built., chiefly of brick, and in the back 
parts are many elevated and fine sitiiation.s, with a coTmnandiijg-*vicw of the river and 
surroiiiiding country. It is at the head of ship navigation, and any vf^sels which can cross 
the bar at the mouth of the river, can come up to its wharfs, wdikdi have ten feet of water. 
It has a daily communication with Hiu’tford and the city of New York by steamboats. A 
ferry boat connects the city wkh Chatham. Middletown has considerable commerce and 
manufactures. There were, in 1840, thlVty-seven stores, capital 2( >9, 500 dollars; three 
l^iber yards, capital 40,000 dollars; one fulling mill, one woollen factory, one cotton Tac- 
tory, 1 1,000 spiinllos; one dyeing mid printing establishimmt, two tiuineries, one powder 
mill, two grist mills, live saw nulls, one rope-walk, four printing offices, one bindery, tw’O 
weekly newi^papers, one penodi<!al. Capital in manufactures, 379, (iOO dollars. Tonnage 
of the port, 14,230 tons.— f/. S, Gnz. ({tfirial JU ftirns, 

Milfohd, lorty-fivo miles sc)ijt[) -south -west of Hartford. TJiere were, in 1840, in the 
towij'^hip (devon stores, capital l(i,500 dollais; one lumlx'r yard, (japitaJ 2000 dollars; one 
tannery, four grist mills, three saiv mills. Capital in manufucturcs, 330,050 dolJais. Po- 
pulation, 2455. * 

New Milford, fifty-one riiile.s west of Hartfonl. Population, in 1«‘10, 3974 ; one 
cotton factory, 1 5(K) spindles. C'apital in niaiiufactures, 37,900 dollars. 

•Mystic Bkiikik, fifty-six miles south-east of Hartford. Situated on the west side of 
the Mystic river, in a village called Porterg\n1lle, which is connected >\itli Mystic village on 
tlic opposite side of the river, by a toll-bridge. The united villages are on the Mystic 
river, two miles from itsit mouth, and contain ten stores, about 150 dwellings, and a mari- 
ner’s (dmrch, in Portersville, free to all deiiouVnuitioiis. The riNcr is navigable for vessels 
of 400 tons to the bridge. A number of whale ships and eoasting vessels are owned here. 
Several vessels are employed along the coast as wreckers, and cruise as far as the West 
Indies. About 300 men and boys, in both villages, aVe employed in navigation. Ship 
building is carried on at the head of Mystic river. 

N©w London, is a port of entry, situated on the Thames, three miles from its entraiice 
into Long Island ^ound, and is in 41 deg. 24 min. north latitude, and 72 deg. 30 min, 
west longitude from Greenwich. It is forty -four miles south-east of Hartford. The popu- 
lation, in 1810, was 3238; in 1820, 3330; in 1830, 4356; in 1840, 5519. It is not in 
general very wj^ll built, but thvJre are some houses recently erected, which are neat and ele- 
gant. There are three banks and two insii>*auce ofiipes. A daily line of steamboats com- 
munioaies with New Y^rk and Norwich, and oonnects New Loudon with the railroad to 
Worisester. There are also several lines of packets. *The harbour is t]^e best in Connec- 
ticut, and one of the best in the United States. It has a depth of thirty feet, and is spacious 
and safe. ^ It is defended by two forts. Tliere is a lighthouse on a projecting point of land 
which diir^s the harbour from Long IslaiA sound, three nules below the city. The har- 
bour is rS%ly obstructed by ice. New London 1ms not an exteiisVe back country, the 
trade of which naturally flows to it; but it serves in some measure as a port to the Connec- 
ticut river, which is not generally navigable to vessels of the largest class, nor at all for a 
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^ition of ihe winter. The foreign trade of New London is chiefly with the West Indies, 
and its coasting trade with the soutbehi states. The fisheries, and particularly the whale 
fishery, have extensively engaged the attention, and employed the capital and enterprise of ^ 
its innahitants. About 1,000,000 dollars are devoted to the prosecution of this fishery. 
The tonnage of ^,he port, in 1840, was 44,822 tons. There were, in 1840, forty retail 
stores, capital 220,000 dollars; th^ee lumber yards, capital 30,000 dollars; 'capital employed 
iii the»fisheries, 830,000 dollars; ^xnacliinciy produced, <.20,000 dollars; hardware and cut- 
lery, 61,000 dollars; one tanneiy, capital 3000 dollars; three rope-walks, capital 10,000 
dollars ; one printing office, one bindery, one weekly paper. Total capital in manufactures, 
91,300 dollars. — Official Returns^ U. S, Gaz. 

Norwich, situated at the head of the tide navigation on the Thames river, in 41 deg. 
33 min. north latitude, and 72 deg. 7 min. west longitude, thirteen miles north of New 
London, thirty- nine miles south-east of Hartford. Population,- in 1830, city, 3144; total 
in township, 5179; in 1840, city, 4200; and including the township, 7239. It consists of 
three parts — Chelsea Landing, or Norwich City, the Town, and Westville, formerly called 
Bean Hill. Norwich City, or the Landing, is situated on the point of land between the 
Shetucket and Yantic nvers, which here unite to form the Thames. The site is singularly 
romantic, on the steep declivity of a high hill, w'hich causes the streets to rise above each 
other like terraces, and the houses in the rear to overlook those in front. In the north- 
west part of the city, on the road to Hartford, is Westville, which contains a number of 
pleasant dwellings and several manufacturing establishments. A cove sets up about a mile 
from the Thames, over the mouth of which is a bridge. At the head of this cove the Yan- 
tic river enters it by a singularly romantic cataract, affording a fine site for mills and manu- 
factories. A mile east of the landing, on the Shetucket, is Greenville, a fiouiishing maa-i- 
facturing village. Steamboats ply between Norwich and New York, and a railroad connects 
it with Worcester, Massachusetts, and thence with Boston. There were in Norwich, in 
1840, ninety-seven stores, with a capital of 337,000 dollars; five lumber yards, with a ca- 
pital of 32,000 dollars; hardware produced to the amount of 50,000 dollars; one fulling 
mill, one woollen factory, capital 35,000 dollars; one cotton factory, 4000 spindles, capi- 
tal 100,000 dollars; one tannery, one pottery, two grist mills, one oil mill, two rope-walks, 
two paper factories, three printing offices, two binderies, and two weekly newspapers. Ca- 
pital in manufactures, 408,700 dollars. Three academies, seventy-one students, thirteen 
schools, 908 scholars. In the township, without the city limits, are fourteen stores, capital 
36,000 dollars; six fulling mills, five woollen faetoriesy one cotton factory, witli 4626 
spindles ; one tannery, one pottery, eleven grist mills, two paper factories. Capital in 
manufactures, 453,500 dollars. — Official Returns^ IL S. Gaz. 

Newton, sixty -two miles south-west of Hartford. Population, in 1840, 3184 ; it had 
three woollen factories, one cotton factory, 300 spindles. Capital in manufactures, 70,100 
dollars. 

North Stoning ton, fifty-three miles north-east of Hartford. Population, in 1840, 
2269. Capital in manufactures, 13,710 dollars. 

Pjlairfjex.1), forty-five miles ^st of Hartford. Population, in 1840, 2383 ; it had 
two woollen factories, seven cotton factories, 15,900 sjiindles ; nine oil mills. Capital in 
manufactures, 364,000 dollars. 

PLYMOUTH, twenty-three miles west of Hartford, celebrated for its manufacture of 
clocks. There w'cre, in 1840, in the township seven u tores, capital 32,000 dollars ; one 
fulling mill, one wroollen factory, one cotton factory, 2650 spindles, two furnaces, one tan- 
nery, two grist mills, eight saw mills. Capitc^ in manufactures, 84,400 dollars. Popula- 
tion, 2205. t 

RmoEFiELD, eighty-one miles south-west of Hartford. It had,** in 1840, twelve stores, 
capital 26,000 dollers^, one lumber ^yard, capital 6000 dollars ; one furnace, one fulling 
mill, 4}W0 tanneries, two gprist mills, four saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 93,100 dollars. 
Population, 2474. 

Satbroor, forty-two miles south -south-east of Hartford. Population, in 1840, 3417. 
Capital in manufact^^s, 131,250 dollars. Ship building and the shad fishdilry are car- 
ried on. 
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STAFf01u>* — Populatiou, in 1840, 2469. Capital in manufactures, chiefly wooUen, 

82.200 dollars. 

I SALiSBcniiy, flfty -three miles west of Hartford. It had, in 1840, seven stores, capital 
29,500 dollars ; three furnaces, ten forges, two tanneries, three giist mills, four saw 
mills. Capital in manufactures, 38,950 dollars. Population, 25(>1. ' 

^»ABON, forty-eight miles west of Hartford. Thei*^ were, ip 1840, in the township 
six stores, capital 20,300 dollars one cotton factory, 720 spindles ; one furnace, one 
forge, two tanneries, two grist mills, tliree saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 77,225 
dollars. I^opulation, 2407. 

Stamfoud, seventy-seven miles south-west of Hartford. It had, in 1840, seventeen 
stores, capital 32,750 dollars ; two lumber yards, capital 5500 dollars ; one furnace, one 
forge, one tannery, one printing office, one weeldy newspaper. Capital in manufactures. 

23.200 dollars. Population, 3516. 

Stonington, sixty miles south-east of Hartford. The borough, or principal village, 
is on a rocky point of land, wdiicli projects half a lAilc into the cast end of Long Island 
sound, and has a good harbour, protected by a breakwater, constructed by the JLTiiited 
States, at an expense of 50,000 dollars. It contains two chuichos.^two academies, a bank, 
150 dwellings, and about 1000 inhabitants. It lias considerable navigation, employed 
chiefly in the whaling and scaling business. A railroad connects this place with Provi- 
dence, which, with the Long Islnjid railroad, not yet comjdeted, will form the most direct 
route from New York to Boston. There were, in 1840, in the township eighteen stores, 
capital 49,300 dollars ; two lumber yard^, capital 1 1,500 dollars; one fulling mill, four 
woollen factories, one tannery, four grist mills. Capital in manufactures, 86,025 dollars. 
*fw() academics, 103 students, fifteen schools, 807 scholars. Population, 3898. 

SuFFLELD, scventetMi miles north of Hartford. Population, in 1840, 2669. Capital 
in manufactures, 111,337 dollars. 

Tiiompsonviixk, twenty miles north of Hartford. Situated on the Freshw'ater river, 
at its entrance into the Connecticut river, about one mile north of Enfield bridge. It has 
a large manufactory of carpets, with 120 looms, producing 800 yards daily. Ilie village 
only contains 800 inhabitants. 

Thompson, forty-three miles south-e§.st of Hartford. Population, in 1840, 3535. Ca- 
pital in various manufactures, 424,650 dollars. 

WAi.LiNr.FORD, twenty-four miles south-by-west of Hartford. There were, in 1840, 
in the township two woollen factories, one tannery, two grist mills, four saw mills. Capital 
in manufactures, 43,050 dtdlars. Populatior, 2204. 

Watkrburv, fifty- two miles south-south-west of Hartford. The township had, in 
1840, seventeen sto-'is, capital 88,370 dollars ; five fulling mills, three woollen factories, 
three cotton factories, 57l) spindles; two tanncJ’ics, three distilleries, five grist mills, sixteen 
saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 718,309 dolhars. Popuhation, 3668. 

Waterford, forty- six miles south-east of Hartford. It had, in 1840, four stores, 
capital 4000 dollara ; one tannery, three grist mills, (wic oil mill. Capital in manufac- 
tures, 11,500 dollars Population, 2;129. 

Webterpield, four miles south of Hartford. Population, in 1840, 3844. Capital in 
manufScturcs, 157,P33 dollars. 

WiLLON, seventy-four miles W( 5 gt of Hartford. Population, in 1 840, 2053. Capital in 
manufactures, 9600 dollars. 

Weston, sixty-threo miles ^outh-west of Hartford, There >vore, in 1840, in the town- 
ship eight storc.j, capital li2, 000 dollars ; on|? flouring mill, eight »grist mills, thirteen saw 
mills. Capital in manufactures, 1 7,050 dolLars. P(i|.>iilation, 2651. 

Windham, thirty-one miles east of Hartford. There were, in 1840, in the township 
eleven stores, capital 48,000 dollars ; two fulling mills^ three woollen fifctories, five cotton 
factories, 1 1 ,950 spindles ; one tannery, two paper factories, three grist mills, seven saw 
mills. Capital in manufactures, 361,350 dollars. Population, 3382. 

WiNDifcjiE, seven miles north of Hartford. There were, in 1840^in the township six 
stores, capital 18,600 dollars; one fulling mill, one woollen factory, tnree cotton factories, 
570 spindles; one tannery, three paper factories, five grist millsi two saw mills. Capital 
in manufactures, \55,300 dollars. jPopulation, 2283. 
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Ea8T WINP 80 I^ Boven miles Borth-east of Hartford. There were, in 1840, in th& town* 
ship thirteen stores, capital 26,800 dc^lars ; live fulling mills, three woollen factories, four 
distilleries, one paper factory, four grist mills, five saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 
129,300. Population, 3600. 

WoODSTOCi^, forty-three miles east-north-east of Hartford. .There were, in 1840,^in 
the townsliip sixteen stores, capitqj 33,000 dollars; two fulling mills, three woollen factories, 
three \20tton factories, 32^2 spindles. Population, 305S . — Official lieturnity C7'. S. Gaz, 


VII. STATE OF NEW YORK. 

The State op New York is hounded on the north by Lake Ontario, the river St. 
Lawrence, and Lower Canada ; on the east hy Vermont, Massachusetts, and Coiiiiei^ticut ; 
on the south by the Atlantic, New .lci*sey, and Pennsylvania ; and on the west hy Penn- 
syWania, Lake Erie, and Niagara river. ^ It lies between 39 deg. 4d min. and 4o deg. north 
latitude, and between 73 deg. and 79 deg. o.'imin. west longitude. It is about 316 miles 
long, and 314 miles broad ; its ai*ea is about 46,000 sfpiaro miles, or 11,040,000 acres ; 
being more than one-tiilrd of the area o£ Great Britain and Irtdand. The population in 
1790, was 340,120 ;,in ISOO, .586,0.10 ; in 1810, 9.59,049 ; in 1820, 1,372,812 ; in 1830, 
1,913,508 ; in 1840, 2,428.921, viz.: 853,929 white males, 816,276 white females ; 6435 
free coloured males, 6428 free erdoured females. There?* were einploytal in niinitig, 1898 ; 
in agriculture, 455,954 ; in commerce, 28,468 ; in manufuetures and trades, 173,193 ; in 
navigating the ocean, 5.511 ; in navigating htkes and caTi.ds, 10,167 ; in learned pro- 
fessions, 14,111. The number of inh.abltauls in this state on the 1st of January, 18 ‘5, 
may be estimated at, or nearly 3,(K)0,000 inhabitants ; wliieli, (jonsidorlng the general 
fertility of the soil, the internal navigation, and the nninorous soured's of employment that 
are capable of development, is not oiic-iifth the number of persons that this e.xtensive and 
productive state is capable of adecpiately maintaining. 

Sub-Divisions. — The state is dividcnl into fifty-eight counties ; in 1840, 
lation and capitals were as follows ; viz. — Albany, 68,593, C, Albany ; Alleghany, 
40,975, C. Angelica ; Broome, 22,3.38, C. Binghamton ; Cattaiaiigus, 28,872, C, Elli- 
cottsville ; Cayuga, 50,338, C. Auburn; ObaufUuque, 47,975, C. May ville ; Chemung, 
20,732, C. Elmira; Chenango, 40,785, C. Norwich ; Clinton, 28,157, C Plattsburgh; 
Cortland, 24,607, C. Cortland ville ; Delaware, 3.5,.39(i, C. Delhi ; Erie, 62,465, C. Buf- 
falo; Essex, 23,634, C. Elizabethtown; Erankliii, 16,518, C. Malone; Fulton, 18,049, 
Johnstown ; Genesee, 59,587, C. Batavia; llamilton, 1907, C, Lake Pleasant ; Herkimer, 
37,477, C. Herkimer; Jefterson, 60,984, C. Watertown; Lewis, 17,830, C. Martins- 
burg ; Livingston, 35, HO, C. Geneseo ; Madi.soii, 40,008, C. Moirisviile; Monroe, 
64,902, C. Rochester ; Montgomery, 3.5,818. C. Cauajobarie ; Niagara, 31,132, C. Lock' 
port; Oneida, 8.5,310, C, Vtica, Rome, Wbitestown ; Onondaga, 67,911, C, Syracuse ; 
Ontario, 43,501, C. Caiiandiagua ; Orleans, 25,127, C. Albion ; OswTgo, 43,619, C. Os- 
wego, Pulaski ; Otsego, 49,628, C. Co<»j)erstown ; Rensellacr, 60,29.5, C. Troy ; Sara- 
toga, 40,553, C. Ikillston ; SclienectaJy, 17,387, C .*Seheneetady ; Schobaiie, 32,358, C. 
Scmoharic ; Seneca, 24,874, C. Ovid, Waterloo ; St. J-awrence, 56,706, C. Cj,nton ; 
Steuben, 46,138, C. Bath; Tioga, 20,527, C. Owego ; Tompkins, 67,948, C. Ithaca ; 
Warren, 13,422, C. Caldwell; Washington, 41, 080, '‘C. Salem, Sandy Hill; Wayne, 
42,057, C. Lyons ; Yates, 20,444, C. Penn *Yan ; Columbia, 43,2*52, C. Hudson ; 
Dutethoss, 52,398, C. Poughkeepsie ; Greepe, 30,446, O. Catskill ; Kiiigs, 47,613, C. 
Brooklyn ; New York, 312,710, C. IJew Yor? ; Orange, 50,739, C. Goshen, Newburg; 
Putnam, 12,825, C. Earmel ; Queens, 30,324, C, North Hempstead ; Richmond, 10,965, 
C. Richmond ; Rqckland, 11,975, C. Clarkstown ; SmTolk, .32,469, C. Riverhead ; Sul- 
livan^. 1 5,629, C. Monticcllo ; Ulster, 45,822, C. Kingston ; Westchester, 48,686, C. Bed- 
ford, White Plains. 3'lie counties are subdivided into 807 townships. — Official Iteturns, 

Surface and ConJifjuration. — Two range.s of higlilanda, or rainihcations of the 
Alleghany chain, trayerso the eastern pai’t of the state of New York. Rountl Top, the 
hig’ / peak of the Catskill mountains, is 3804 feet high. Several other summits ap- 
to mountainous heights. The highest summits west of Lake Champlain, are 
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Wlitte£Eto6) about 5000 ■ feet^ and Mount Max^t 5460 feet The country in the 

eastern part of the state is generally hilly and undulated, near Uie western boundaries of 
Pennsyivaiiia ; the land in the western part of the county is generally Hat. 

#Sot7 Cfid JFVorftf — The s(»il in the eastern and south-eastern parts is generally 
drjji and in some parts loamy. This section is considered as best adapted j^o grazing, and 
the yipstetn to arable culture. Ail the hilly and mountam ilistricts afford excellent pas- 
turage. The soil of the alluvions along the rivers, and of inaumera^'lc valleys, is remarljably 
fe^le. The valleys of the Mohawk and the Genesee are among the best wheat-growing 
soils in the ^orld. A clayey soil prevails round parts of Lake Champlain. Marshes, bogs, 
and sandy plains, are met with in some parts west of Albany. The west end of Long 
Island, and Dutchess and Westchester counties, are extolled for good culture and productive 
crops. The principal are, wheat, Indian corn, grass, r^'e, barley, oats, buckwheat, and 
potatoes. Dcef and pork, better and cheese, horses and cattle, y)ot and pearl ashes, Hax seed, 
peas, beans, and luml>er, form the great articles of export. Orchards abound. The apples, 
Jiears, plums, and peaches are delicious and abundai^t. In the state there were, in 1840, 
474,543 horses and mules; 1,91 1,244 neat cattle ; 5,118,777 sheep; 1, 9(X), 065 swine ; poul- 
try to the value of 1,153,413 dollars. There were produced 12,286,418 bushels of wlieat ; 
2,520,060 bushels of barley ; 20,675,847 bushels of oats ; 2,979,323 ba^hels of rye-; 
2,287,885 bushels of buckwheat ; 10,972,286 bushels of Indian corn ; 845, 295 pounds of 

wool ; 447,250 pounds oi hops ; 30,123,614 bushels of potatoes ; 3,127,047 tons of hay ; 
1735 pounds of silk cocoons; 10,048,109 pounds of sugar. The products of the dairy 
amounted in value to 10,496,021 dollars ; and of the orchard, to 1,701,935 dollars ; of 
lumber, to 3,891,302 dollars. There were produced 6799 gallons of wine ; and of pot and 
p^5?l ashes, 7613 tons ; tar, pitch, turpentine, drc., 402 barrels. — OJficial Rctifr^is, &c» 

In the extensive level countiy west of the mountains, tl»e climate is more mild than in 
the same latitude in tne east. 

Rivers, — The principal rivers are the Hudson, 324 miles long, navigable for ordinary 
small-dci^kcd sea-going vessels, 156 miles to Troy ; tlu"} Mohawk, 135 miles long, which 
joins the Hudson a little above Troy ; the Genesee, 125 miles long, and enters Lake 
Ontario, having at Rochester, five miles from its niouth, two ialls of ninety-six and 
seventy-five feet, furnishing many of tlic best mill seats ; the Rlaek river, which rises near 
the sources of the Hudson, and Hows J20 miles, intc» Lake Ontario ; the Saranac, sixty- 
five miles long, enters I^ke Champlain at Plattsburgh ; the Osvvegatehie, flows 100 miles, 
into the St. Lawrence ; the Oswego proceeds forty miles, from Oneida lake into Lake 
Ontario ; the Au Sable rises in the Adirondack mountains, and, after a course of seventy- 
five miles, enters Lake Champlain. The St. l^awTcnce forms a part of the northern 
boundary of the state The liead branches of tlie Susquehanna, the Alleghany, and the 
Delaware, also rise in New York. 

J^kes , — ^'Fhe state has numerous lakes lie wholly within it, besides Lake Ontario 

on the north, and Lake Cliamjilaiu on the east, which are hut partly within it. Besides 
those, Lake George, in the north-east, thirty -tliree miles long and two miles broad, is a 
beautiful sheet of water, surrounded by the most nicturesque scenery, and lias an outlet 
into Lake Champlain. In tlio west.em part of the state arc Oneida lake, twenty miles 
long af}d three miles and a half w ide ; Skencatelcs lake, fifteen miles long, and from one 
mile, to one mile add a half broad ; Owasco lake, eleven miles long, and one to two miles 
broad; Cayuga lake, thirty-cight;*niilcs long, and one to four mil 4*s broad; Seneca lake, 
thirty-five miles long, and two to four miles broad ; Crooked lake, eighteen miles long, and 
one to one niil^ and a half bfliad ; Canandaigua lake, fourteen miles long, and one mile 
broad. These lakes all (lischarge their wafers into Lake Ontario. In the extreme west 
part of the state is Chi&iitaucpie lake, eighteen miles long, and one to three miles broad ; 
situated near Lake Erie, but dischargiiig its waters soatli, into the Alleghany river. 

Islands, — Long Island, 120 miles long from west to east, and about ten mile9»is its 
average breadth. Staten Island, south-west of the harbour of New York, is eigliteen 
miles lonjj^ and eight miles wide, and constitutes the county of Richmond. Manhattan 
Island, on which the city of New Yoik stands, is fifteen miles long - and about one mile 
and a half wide, at an average breadth. Grand Island, in Niagara nver, is twelve miles 
long, and from two to sevon miles wide, and extends to within one mile and a half of the falls. 
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Harbottrs. — New Yark^ the first comtnerciel place and seaport of the United StaieSf 
is accessible all the year. The iftafsoii is iiavj^d>le for lar^e ships, about IfiO miles 
to Hudson. On the bar, at Sandy Hook, it has a depth of from twenty-one to twenty- 
seven feet, and is deeper above. Sag* Harbour on the east, and Brooklyn 6n the west end 
of Long Islancb are good harbours. Socketts Harbour has a good natural, and Oswego 
a TOod artificiaX harbour, on L^ke Ontario. Buffalo, Erie, and Dunki^K, are hjEu-boiirs on 
L&e Erie, ^ , 

Brooklyn, on Long Island, opposite New York, Albany, Kocliester, Troy, Buffalo, 
and Utica, ore large and fiourishiug cities. Poughkeepsie, Newburg, Hudsc/n, Cattskill, 
and Lansingburgh, on the Hudson ; Schenectady, on the Mohawk ; Geneva, Syracuse, 
Auburn, Lockport, and Ithaca, in the west, and Plattsburg in the north, are large and 
fiourishing places. 

Trade of the State, — In the year 1840, there were 469 commercial and 1044 com- 
mission houses engaged in foreign trade, with a capital of 49,583,001 dollars; 12,207 
retail dry goods and other stores, w\^h a capital of 42,135,795 dollars ; 9592 persons 
engaged in the lumber trade, with a capital of 2,694,170 dollars ; 7593 persons engaged 
in inronial transportation, and 804 butchers, packers, tke., the whole employing a capital 
of 2,833,916 dollars the fisheries employed 1228 persons, and n capital of 949,250 
dollars. 

Manufactures, — The manufactures of the State of New York are also extensive. 
Home-made or family goods were produced, amounting in value to 4,636,547 dollars ; 
323 woollen manufactories, with 890 fulling mills, employing 4636 persons, produced 
articles to the value of 3,537,337 dollars, and erflployed a capital of 3,469,349 dollars ; 117 
cotton manufactories, with 211,659 spindles, employed 7407 persons, and a capitaU'Jof 
4,900,772 dollars ; 332 persons produced 2,867,884 bushels of salt, employing a capital 
of 5,601,000 dollars ; 186 furnaces produced 29,088 tons of cast Iron, and 120 forges, 
Ac., produced 53,693 tons of bar iron, consmiied 123,677 tons of fuel, employed 3456 
persons, and a capital of 2,103,418 dollars; nine smelting houses produced 670,000 lbs. 
of lead, employing 333 persons, and a capital of 221,000 dollars ; seventy-seven paper 
mills produced articles to the value of 673,121 dollars, and other paper rrmtmfactures pro- 
duced to the value of 89,637 dollars, the whole employing 749 persons, and a capital of 
703,550 dollars ; hats and caps were manufactufed to the value of 2,914,117 dollars, and 
straw bonnets to the value of 160,248 dollars, the whole employing 3880 persons, and a 
capital of 1,676,559 dollars ; 1216 tanneries employed 5579 persons, and a capital of 
3,907,348 dollars ; other leather manufactories, as saddleries, «&c., produced tu'ticles to the 
vftluc of 6,232,924 dollars ; and employed a capital of 2,743,765 dollars ; thirteen glass 
liouses, and eleven glass cutting establishments, employed 498 persons, produced articles 
to the value of 411,371 dollars, and emjiloyed a capital of 204^00' dollars ; forty-seven 
potteries employed 197 persons, producing' articles to the value of 159,292 dollars, and 
employed a capital of 88,450 dollars ; macliinery was produced to the value of 2,895,517 
dollars, employing 3631 persons ; hardware and cutlery employed 962 persons, and pro- 
duced articles to the value 1,566,974 dollars ; 112 cannon and 8308 small-arms were 
manufactured by 203 persons, to the value of 1,106,206 dollars; 1713 persons manufactured 
the precious metals to the value of 1,106,203 dollars ; 1447 persons manufactured ^anite 
and marble to the value of 966,220 dollars ; 489 persons manufactured 11,939,834 lbs. 
of soap, 4,029,783 lbs. of tallow candles, and 533,006 lbs. of spermaceti candles, with a 
capital of 618,875 dollars ; 669 persons manufactured tobacco to the value of 831,570 
dollars, with a capital of 395,530 dollars ; 212 distilleries- produced ll,f{73,8 15 gallons, 
and eighty-three breweries produced ^,6, 059, gallons, the whole employing 1486 per- 
sons, and a capital of 3,107,066 dollars; 47)0 j>ersons manmlictured carriages and 
waggons to the 'Hplue of 2, *364, 461 dollars, with a Capital of 1,485,023 dollai's ; 338 
flourikig mills manufactured 1,861,385 barrels of flour, and with other mills produced 
articles to the value of 16,953,280 dollars, employing 10,807 persons, and a capital of 
14,648,814 dollars; ships were built to the value ol 797,317 dollars ; furniture^as manu- 
factured to the value of 1,971,776 dollars, employing 3660 persons, and a capital of 
1,610,810 dollars ; 3160 persons produced bricks and lime to the value of 1,198,527 
dollars; 1233 brick and 5198 wooden houses were built by 16,768 persons, and cost 
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7^265,844 dollars; 82'1 printing offices, and 107 binderies, thirty-four daily, thirteen^ 
semi-weekly, or tri-weekly, and 198 weekly newspapers, and fifty-seven periodicals, em- 
jgloyed 3281 {lersons, and a capital of 1,876, *540 dollars. The whole amount of capital 
employed in mtftiufactures, in 1840, was 55,252,779 dollars, or 1 1,500,000/. sterling. 

JEJc/Kca/io».««--Columbia College (formerly King’s) was founded in New^York in 1754, 
an<ri^on4ucted by the Episcopalians; Union College, at S^henectad}', was founded in 1795; 
Hamilton College, in Clinton, was founded in 1812; Geiieva CSllege, conducted b 3 PthG 
Episcopalians, was founded in Geneva, in 1823; the University of the City of New York 
was founded *la 1831. The Hamilton Literary and Theological Seminary w'as founded in 
Hamilton, by the Baptists, in 1819. The Theological Institute of the Episcopal Church 
was founded by the Episcopaliaiis, in New York, in 1819 ; the New York Theological Se- 
minary, connected with the University, was founded by the Presbyterians, in 1836; the 
Theological Seminary at Auburn, was founded by the Presbyterians, in 1821; the Hart- 
wick Seminary, at Hartwick, in Otsego county, was founded by the Lutherans, in 1816; 
the Theological Seminary of the Associate Beforme^ Church was founded at Newbnrg, in 
1836; the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New York, was founded in 
1807; the Albany Medical College was founded in 1839. All these institutions had, in 
1840, 1285 students; besides, there were in the state 505 academies, «vith 34,715 students; 
and 10,593 common and primary schools, with 502,367 scholars: and ^4,452 persons over 
twenty years of age, who could neither read nor write. — U, S. Gaz. 


Common Schools in 1843 (compiled from the Annual Report of the Superintendent 

Jan. 13, 1843). 

W/lffie number of school districts ........ 10,893 


Number of districts that have made reports 10,645 

Number of children from five to sixteen years old in these districts . . *601,765 

Ditto ditto who have attended the public schools . . . *571,130 

Ditto ditto attending public schools in the city of New York . 27,619 

Ditto ditto actually attending when the schools were visited . t2®B,076 

Amount of public money paid to the teachers .... dollars 588,506.32 

Ditto ditto jiaid for school libraries . . . do. 98,290.47 

Amount paid to teachers besides the public money .... do. 468,688.22 

Number of incorporated select and private schools . . . . . 596 

Average number of pupils in these schools ...... 30,709 

Number of male teachers . . • • • • * • • • ^4, 1 52 

Number of female teachers ......... j4,890 

Number of teachers qpder eighteen years of age }903 

Average montJily pay of tbachers, males .... dollars 17 

Ditto ditto, females . * . . . . do. 7 


Number of schoolhouses in good repair ...... 3,426 

Ditto ditto in bad or indifferent repair . . . . . 2,676 

Productive capital of the common scIk^I fund . ^ . . dollare 1,968,290.72 


Religious Professions , — Of tho religious denominations, in 1838, tlie Presbyteriahs 
and Congregationalfsts had 564 ministers, and 86,000 communicant- ; the Baptists had 
483 ministers, and 67,183 coinmiuiKants ; the Methodists bad 591 ministers, and 30,700 
communicants; the Dutch Reformed, 142 rtiinisters, and 15,800 communicants ; the Episco- 
palians hod 207 piinisters, and sribout 10, 000 communicants ; the Associate Reformed hod 
thirty ministers ; the Luthlraus, twen^-seveii ministers ; the Roniku Catholics, thirty-two 
ministers ; the UuiversaMsts, twenty-five ministers ; the Unitarians, eight ministers ; be- 
sides a few others. — U. S. Gaz, • ,, ^ 

Public Works , — New York has taken the lead, and is certainly in advance of all the 
other states in works of internal improvement ; but Massachusetts, and some others, have 
not failed ^profit by the example. 

• Excluding the city of New York, from which no returns on this bead Vive been received, 
f Partly from estimate. % Not including all the counties. 
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1. Eiie canal was cotnmeneed in July» 1817, and cofkipteted in 1825. 

It extends from Albany to Buffalo,*^ 363 miles, and cost ori^ally 7,143,789 dollars. 
This cost will be more than doubled b^ the present widening of it. The Champlain canalj 
from Albany to Whitehall, seventy-nine miles, was carried on simultaneously, and cost 
1,257,604 dollars. The Oswego canal, from Syracuse to Oswego, thii^y-iffight miles, ^was 
completed in 1828, at |l cost of 56o, 437 dollars. The Cayuga and Seneca canals from 
Montezuma to Geneva, twenty-one miles, w^as completed in 1828, at a cost of 236,804 
dollars. Tlie Chemung canal, extends from Elmira to Seneca lake, including a feeder to 
Painted Post, thirty-nine miles, and cost 331,693 dollars. The Crooked Idke canal ex- , 
tends from Crooked lake to Seneca lake, eight miles, and cost 156,776 dollars. Chenango 
canal extends from Binghamton to Utica, ninety-seven miles, and cost 2,270,605 dollars. 
The above air« 411 branches of the great Erie canal, end their united len^h is 655 miles ; 
and the cost of the whole 11,962,711 dollars, "flie Black River canal extends from the 
Erie canal, at Rome, to the foot of the high falls in Leyden, on Black river, thirty-five 
miles, with a navigable feeder of eleven miles; the cost, including the improvement of the 
navigp.tion of the river, forty miles, to Carthage, 1,068,437 dollars. The Genesee and 
Allegany canal extends from Rochester to Glean, on the Alleghany, 107 miles, with a 
brancli of fifteen miles,* estimated to cost 2,002,285 dollars. The Delaware and Hudson canal 
commences at Eddyvillc, on the Rondout creek, near the Hudson, and roaches to Hones- 
dale, on the Lacka waxen river, passing to, and ihroiigli Delaware river, 109 miles, and 
cost 2,231,320 dollars. — Official Reports^ U, S, Gaz, See Tabular Statements of 
Canal Returns^ hereafter, ^ 

2. Railroads, — Of the railroads projected ‘in the state, the following have been com- 
pleted. Ilie Harlem railroad from New York to Fordham, twelve miles ; the Long IS^d 
railroad from Brooklyn to Suffolk station, forty-one miles, to be continued through the 
island to Greenport ^ the Hudson and Berkshire railroad from Hudson to West Stock- 
bridge, thirty-tliree miles ; the Catskill and Canajoharie railroad, to eonnoct the two places, 
seventy-eight miles, partly completed ; the Rensselaer and Saratoga railroad from Troy 
to Bauston, twenty-three miles ; the Mohawk and Hudson railroad connects Albany and 
Schenectady, sixteen miles ; the Saratoga and Schenectady, twenty-one miles and a half, 
connects the two places ; tlie lUica ami Schenectady connects these places, seventy-seven 
miles ; the Syracuse and Utica contiiiiies this road, fifty-three miles west, to Syracuse ; the 
Syracuse and Auburn railroad coiituuies this road to Auburn, twenty-six miles ; the Auburn 
and Rochester railroad continues it, eighty miles west, to Rochester. The 'lowenda rail- 
road connects Rochester and Attica, forty-five miles, and is now being continued to Buf- 
falo. Buffalo and Niagai'a Falls niilroad connects the two places, twenty- three miles. 
Lockport and Niagara Falls railroad connects these places, twenty milp^. Ithaca and Oswego 
railroad joins the two places, twenty miles the Rochester railrohd from Rochester to Port 
Genesee, three miles ; Bath railroad from ll8.th to Crooked lake, five miles ; Port Kent and 
Kcesville railroad connects the two jilacosS, four miles and a half. The New York and 
Erie railroad is one of tlie greatest undertakings of the kind in Amcric^a. It commences 
at Piennont, twenty-two miles alfevc New York, on the Hudson, and is to extend through 
thp southern counties of the state, 350 miles, to Dhnkirk, on Lake Erie. The estimated 
cost of the work is 5,473,000 dollars. This road is completed to Goshen, forty-fl9e miles 
from Piennont, and other sections of it are completed or in great progress. — Official jBc- 
tums, U, S, Gaz, 

o 

FINANCES OE THE StiA'E OF NEW YORK. 

S' 

This state bis, during all the embarrassment of a commercial crisis, faitbfidly 
discharged its public obligations ; and the merchants and others engaged in 
navigation, trade, and manufactures, as well as the banks and public <K)nipaniea, 
have as bonour^riy discharged their liabilities and contracts, as those of any 
country in Europe. Some defaulters may, it is true, be named ; but not a 
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greater number trt proportion to the whole population, than in the United 
Kingdom, or any other trading country. 

The following tabular statements exhibit the elements of taxation, and the 
itrenue and expenditure of the state of New York. * 

• • . • ^ 

VALUATION OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY OF NEW YORK. 

It will* be seen that the value of real e.state in the State at large, is nearly double 
what it was in 1 82ft, and in the city more than double. The personal property has in- 
creased in nearly the same ratio. 


• 

YEARS. 

• 

NEW YORK STATE, 
INCLUDING THE CITY. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Total Valuation. 

Total Amount 
of 

Real. 

PerMiiial. 

Real. 

Personal. 


Taxes. 

m 


dollars 

dollars. 

d<dlars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1828 

275,801,171 

fiH, 7 85.292 

87,00.3,580 

37,084.938 

• 


1831 

1832 

2H9,I.5M04 
20il..'i 10.739 

75,2.58,720 

77,011.007 

97,221,870 

104.042.405 

42,058,314 

42,‘400,213 

• 


183.1 

I8;i4 

1K3.-S 

319,879,107 

350,011.029 

4O2.i82,:i07 

90,001,940 

109,(i0a.500 

I2l,.19f!2«3 

114,129,501 
12.4,2 19,28ft 

11 : 3 , 732 . 12.5 

r>2,3Gri,li20 

0 : 1 . 209 , 2:11 

71,991.278 

! 

! .531,092,197 

2,i:il,947 .53 

iKld 

r».io,7ri»;,87i 

1 27 , 14 : 19 . 

23 : 1,7 IM«3 

75.7.58.017 

! 072,:i72 187 1 

! 2,50*i.4f>.'l 73 

1837 

4‘.9,3 13,270 

122.1 11,173 

I90,4.5ft.lft9 
m.5 1.1.359 

07,297,241 1 

, 020,151,987 

2 . 70 : 1 , 9 14 0!) 

1 2.ki;«>,470 75 

1838 

51*2,80 1,000 

124,000,778 

09.0*H»,5H2 1 

1 027,.51I.7S4 1 

18.^. 

l8#. 

5 19,0 58,7 82 i 

13 1,002, <188 

190,778,4.34 

70,01 ft, 790 

! 050,001,77ft 

3,148,931 .54 

.517,723,170 

121, 119.830 

187,121.401 

05,721,099 

1 039,171.000 

3.088,408 22 

1841 

531,987,8.80 1 

12.1,311,04 4 

IHi,. 317.24ft 

1 0.5,431), 150 

055,299,.53ft 

3 , 173 , 35.5 97 

1812 

.504,2.51,||20 

1 1I0,.59:.,233 

170, .512,342 1 

01,29 1,.5.59 

1 020,849,202 

i 4,24f),487 78 


A Statement showing the Population, and also the aggregate Valuation of the Real 
and Personal K.state, in the several Cities in the State of New York, in each Year 
since 1815. Compiled from jthe Comptroller’s Report, January 14th, 1840. 



Year. 

Population. 

HROUKLYN. 



United Slates’ Census.. 

18:14 

Incorporated 

State Census 

1835 

24,529 

do. 

lH:ift 


do. 

1837 

24, .529 

do. 

.18.38 

.. 

do. 

1.S39 • 

•* 

NEW YORK CITY, i 



State Census •....! 

181 G 

95,510 

do. I 

1817 


do. i 

1818 


do. 

1H19 


United States* Cenous.. 

1820 

123,700 

do. 

1821 

. . 

do. 

1822 

. . 

do. 

1823 

. . 

do. 

1 1824 

. . 

State Census 

1825 

160,080 

do. 

1820 

• 

do. 

1827 

.. 

do. 

1828 

.. 

do. 

1829 

t. 

United States’ Censfs.. 

1830 

) 203.007 

do. 

1831 

.. 

do. 

l83‘Jb 

. . 

do. 

18.33 

. . 

do. 

1834 

s 

State Census 

1835 

270,089 

do. 

1830 


do. 

1837 

, , 

do. 

1838 



1830 

•* 


Urdl and 
Pcr>onHl 
Et>taiv. 


Year. 


Popalation. 


Real and 
PtTHonal 
Estate. 


4 


dollsrH. i 

xr.j'ioj'*#' 
:V2. l-iM.Wii 
yr»,Hi»:^074! 


ALH VNY. 
State Ci;ur*iiH .... I 
do. 
do. 
do. 


United States’ CenBus. . 
25,440,fi34i do. 

L do. 

r do. 

82,071,200; do. 

State CensoM 

K0,‘2.'i4,00|* do. 

d(# 

09,530,753- • do. 

08,28.5,070' do. 

7 1 ,‘28‘.), 114 United States’ Census. . 
70,'.»t«,H*20 do. 

83,07 .\(>7ri do. 

101,100,040; do. 

107.147,781 do. 


1 1 12 ,2< 1 ,<)26 State Crnsus . . 

|ii4,019A:» 

do. 

|T I2..52G,01G 

do. 

• l25,288,ilLW, 

do. 

.1.39,28(»,2^ 

s do. 

' I40,302,GI8 


1 100,49 .,187 

TROY, 

>1KG,.348.511 State CeiiAis .. 

•218,723,703 

do. 

:309..50€aj»ao, 

do. 

!203,747,3fi0' 

do. 

.204,1.52,941 United States' < 

2(}0,882,<130, 

do. 


IKIO 

10/123 

dollars. 

5.4:40,036 

1817 

. , 

8,007,991 

ISI8 

. , 

8.089,190 

1819 


4,003,030 

1820 

12,030 

4,1.50,017 

1821 


3.970, 07ft 

1 822 

, . 

.3, 0.5.3, 579 

1 M2.t 

,, 

2..57 1,784 

1821 


0,471MM3 

1825 

15,971 

0,058,810 

1820 

. , 

(i.7.58,O0:i 

1827 

• • 

7,170,0.58 

182H 

,, 

7.201,781 

1 829 


7.2(^,7lO 

18.30 

21,2.38 

183* 

.. 

8,420,127 

ih:v: 

. . 


1833 



ih: 1 

. , 

9 , 179,773 

18:;5 

28,109 

9,0.18,790 

18.9. 

. , 

9,049.477 

18:47 

, , 

9,«k0..5:U 

•18,18 

. , 

9, .125,980 

1830 

•• 

9,7 07,034 

1810 

elucoTpnrated. 

1.021,070 

1817 

4,841 

^8.5«;.490 

IH18 

1,8 18, .590 

1819 


1 ,. 37 8,3.50 

1820 

5.ki4 

1.341,750 

182 L 

K 

•• 

1,204.521) 

> 

f {vantinued) 
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AMERICA 



Y car. 

1 

Fopulatinct. 

Real and 
J*eri>oiial 
Estate. 


Year. 

Population, 

Real and 
Personal 
Estate. 

TROY. 



dollars. 




dollars. 

United StateH* Cenaus. . 

1S!i2 

6,2G4 

1, *282. 170 

State Census 

1817 

11,134 

1,560.155 

do. ^ 

IHM 

, . 

2, It: 1.285 

do. 

1818 

r « • 

l,;377,ril 

w do. 


• • f 

2,609..3!.*> 

do. 

1819 

* • 

1 ,.‘120,073 

SratcCeDHiia 

182.1 f 

7,8ri 

3.143. 14.3 

United States' Census.. 

1820 

3,939 

1 220.073 

do. 

1826 


3,409,678 

Ho. 

1821 


622,024 

do. 

JH27 

. . 


do. 

1822 

• • 

614,774 

do. 

1828 


3,600.741 

do. 

1823 


726, .544 

do. 

1820 

. . 

3,.5.'»2,620 

do. 

1824 


704.841 

United States* Ceusns. . 

18.10 

1 1 ,803 

3,Hfi7.7'.)3 

State (Census 

1825 

4,068 

767,934 

do. 

JHai 

.. 

4,124.7.57 

do. 

1826 

. . 

6.50,856 

do. 

]H.r2 

.. 

4,221,604 

flO. 

18*27 

. , 

664,7.56 

dn. 

1838 


4,318,81)2 

do. 

1H28 


680, .513 

do. 

JH.<4 


4..0IM),39:} 

do. 

1 829 

. . 


State Census 

ma 

16,059 

4,K7I>,241 

United States’ Census.. 

1830 

4,258 


do. 

iH:n: 


.\.M 5,01)1 

do. 

18:il 


698,863 

do. 

ibUT 

, , 

.5.30:t,.578 

do. 

1832 


1)56,529 

do. 

IWAA 

, , 

5,4‘M*,2f51) 

do. 

1 83.3 


8.31,801 

do. 

I8:iu 


*i,.5;i2.392 

do. 

18.31 


88.5,679 





Stiite Census 

JK.3.5 

6,272 

1 ,0 16,989 

ROCHESTER. 




do. 

1836 


1,1*21.290 

United States* CfiiHUs. . 

18.34 

Incorporated. 

2.-587,215 

do. 

18.37 


l,‘2»7,*.i6l 

Stale Census 

lavr. 

14.404 

2,01)8,412 

do. 

1838 


1 ,:t.')r».8l)9 

do. 

1S.3G 


3,467,253 

do. 

lb:i9 

.. 

1,«:W,872 

do. 

• 1837 


4.065,611 





do. 

JH.tH 


4. 097,87,5 

HUDSON. 




do. 



4,3:15.083 

State Census 

1816 

4,7’25 

1.2.52,47.5 





do.*' 

1817 


1 8o;),6:)n 

BUFFALO. 




do. 

1818 

. . 


United Staten’ Census. . 

18.32 

Incorporated. 

090,000 

do. 

1819 


1 l)7tt.78.5 

do. 

I8:i3 

• • 

j :<.080,1]5 

United StatoH* Census. . 

! 1820 

.5,310 

974.910 

do. 

18:14 


1 2 24.5,4.10 

do. 

; 1821 

.. 

939,792 

State Census 

18.3.3 


1 4.092,2.56 

do. 

{ 1 822 


91v,t4.5 

do. 

i8;t(i 

,, 

1 4,865,8.37 

do. 

1 1823 

, , 

1,188.201 

do. 

i8:t7 

, , 

} .5 785,837 

do. 

I 

. . 

1, 218,701 

do. 

I8.3H 


1 5,985,8.57 

State Cl nsus 

1 1820 

5,004 

1,7.5.5,942 

do. 

1839 


; 6, *2.52.943 

dll. 

18*26 


1,1.50,701 





do. 

! 1827 

. * 

1.613 .300 

UTICA. 




do. 

1828 

• • 

1.653,2.50 

United States* Census. . 

18.32 

Incorporated. 

< 2.716,22.5 

do. 

I 1829 


I. .524 ,770 

do. 



2 819,631 

United States’ Census. . 

> 18.30 

.5,392 

1 ,.503,270 

do. 

1834 


2 820,61.3 

do. 

1 1831 

, , 

I,74l,8‘i0 

State Census..... 

1 8:i.i 

10,183 

2,957.:170 

do. 

1832 


],81U.3H«) 

do. 

1836 

, , 

2,07,3,.36H 

do. 

i 1833 


1,666.12.3 

do. 

1 8.37 

, , 

.3.2.56,640 

o do. 

18.31 

1 

1,832.063 

do. 

18.38 


! .3,:i49.8Kl 

State Census 

1H.35 

.5,5.31 

1,79.5.292 

do. 

1839 


i 3, .569, 0.57 

do. 1 

18.36 

• • 

i,3i:vtr>o 





do. j 

I8:t7 

. , 

1,121.0,50 

SCHENECTADY, I 

1816 1 

7,1.34 ! 

! I,448,.5H4 

do. 

1838 


1 981,100 

State Census ! 




do. ' 

1839 

• • 

1,201,600 


Comparative Table of the Progress of the Debts of the States of New York and Pcim- 

sylvania. 





NEW 

YORK. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

YEARS. 

Amount Borrowed 
in each Year, 

Amount Paid 
in each Year. < 

Total of State Liabi- 
lities at the 
close of each Year. 

Pennsylvania Debt 
at the close 
of Year. 


dollaia. 

dollars. 

diilLirs. 

dollars. ** 

1825 


.... 

7,737,770 

f 1,680,000 

18*10 

377,000 

270.000 

7 841,770 

1.980,000 

1827 

,500.000 

94,615 

8,2.50,1.55 

2,980,000 

1828 

220,000 

2l,00o 

8,450.1.55 

.5,780,000 

18*29 

387.000 

333 942 

8,516.013 

8.370,000 

18.30 

1.50,000 

30,977 

' 8,635,035 

^ 12 070.000 

18.31 

» 2 10.*263 

0,653 

8 N6.5,fl4.5 

• 14.965 661 

18.32 

.lOl.-lOO 

/*r.. 

9.4*27,14.5 

17.614,341 

1833 

I78,hh6 

I,.506,310 

8.1*27.6.56« 

20.65.5,002 

18.31 

1,044.876 

6:18,830 

8,584 ,.525 

22.920.402 

183.5 t'* - 

129,453 • 

782 160 

• 8,007.0:45 

24,400,002 

ik:i6 

6.50,000 

691.778 

8,005,785 

24,400,002 

1837 

919,973 

1,026^)12 

7,954,1 14 

24, 4(H) .002 

1838 

4,3.50,761 

36.5 011 

11,9.53.852 

25.200,002 

1839 

2,139.185 

67.300 

14,02.5,738 

31,724,002 

1840 

4,497,297 

138,139 

18,385,309 

35.031^002 

a0,5W,147 

1841 /, 

1842 

:),609,414 

.3,814,182 

33,770 

JO .544 

21,960,953 
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Debt of the State of New York in 1843. 

{From the. Annual Report of the Comptroller y made Jan. II, 1843.) 


General Fur^ end 
• KttilruBd 


At 4^ per cent iutereat.. 
At 5 Iper cent intcreHt.. 
At 54 per ctitil interest. . 
At (j per cefit iiitereitt.. 
At 7 per cent iaterent. . 


Principal. jAnnual lutcrcKt 


1 dollfirs. 


doll trii. 


I»H7,70fl 

on 


50 


27 


.V. 


00 


00 

1,170,00(1 

00 

7fl,2rMJ 

00 



3b.12'i 

on 

5,IW,3H9 

fi5 

•iHy,9*2K 

11 


('anal Dobta. 

_ 


V • 

At r> pc-r cenF interest, . , 

\t fi perc(‘iit interest,.. 
At 7 |MT cent iiit(‘i'eHt.. . 
Faya no inti-real (»/a 
of *d7.) 

I'utal ('anal dibta... 
Total treasury ilebt.i 



dolhirs. 


I 

12 


(Mj 

3,2(. 

00 

12,771 

27 

io.r,i:j,35i» 

45 

5,J24,3h!t 


' 21.737,710 

on 


(liUlars. 

7 20 

KU,2i;i 2H 
22 ^, 5 ) U 52 


00 

2H2.U2K 1 1 


The principal of this debt is payable as follows : — 


On doiiiaiid 
lutlieyear 1813 
1844 


dollars, cts. 
118,3J>() 48 

227,327 00 
233,370 07 
4,234,201 G1 
571,301 00 

, 11,(K)0 00 

1,034,903 . (K3 
l,7r)(>,700 (K) 
1,230.000 00 

30.000 (K) 

20.000 00 
300,000 00 

‘l,()0(),0()() 00 

»ht>4(),»{03 il4 


In the year 1801 

„ 1H02 . . . 

„ 1803 . 

Payable at pleasure * . 

Total 

Available means in tlie 
hands of the (.'orninis- 
sioners of the Canal 
Fund, applicable tojtay- 
ijieiit of the debt, 1843 


dollars. 

Cts. 

i,;«)0,®oo 

00 

900,000 

00 

28, ()()() 

00 

G 9-<.074 

27 

24 , 737,749 

00 

1 , 407 , 05 .') 

85 


23,330,083 


There is, in addition to the* prccedin|;^ available means, the sum of 514,869 dollars 
02 cents unavailable, and wliicli consists of loans to insolvent banks. 


'Hie e(»ntinp^ent debt of the state, lliat is, tbe stock issued on the faith of the people 
and ]t)aiied to railroad ami cnnal eonijuinies, is as follows : — 


• 

; 

' Redi;t‘iuablL‘. 

i 

Hate of 
lutureist 

Amount. 


; 1S47 

r* per rent. 

dnlbirH. 

50(1,000 



■*4 •> 

300,000 

Auiiurri anil Syrin'iisu Kailnmd Company. 

Auburn uud lioi bt'atcr ll 4 ilnmd Company 

1 

5 ,, 

r.t „ 

•200'ouo 
200.000 
mil linn 

Hudann and Knrksliiri' Railroad Couipaii) 

! • iMiri 

.)4 ff 

54 ». 

1. ■50,000 

70 00(/ 

Tniiawaiida Hailroad Company f 

Ki*.ljfiiif*rtady uud Ti'oy Kuilrout) ('oinp.iiiy 


■4 »» 

lOO.’iKH) 

luo.ooo ■ 


: 1 



• Total 

1 j 

1 j 

1,720,000 


Canal debt, 30th Sept. 181if, 20,4^1,291 dollars ; annual int a-est, 1,111,662 dollars. 
General fund debt, 3,423,009 dollars ; iiitere.st, 263,399 dollars. Total whole debt, 
23,831,706 dullai’s ; ox^aboiil 5,500,000Z, sterling. This is e;^clusivo of the above con- 
tingent debt. ^ • 

(ORDINARY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

* • 

The whole amount of recei])ts paid into the Treasury, from ordinaSy sources of jevenuo, 
during the year ending September 30, 1842 (excluding temporary loans), was 643,273 
dollars 95 cents ; of which the principal items were as follows : — 

^ dollars, cts. k dollars, eta. 

Auction duty , . . 2(X),284 52 Surplus from canal f«kd . . 200,000 00 

Salt duty . . . . 114,966 99 Bankingassociations(act of 1838)21,023 08 

Register and clerk fees . 40,279 59 Arrears of county taxes . . . 27,578 10 
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The whole amount of expenses “ annual in their nature,” during the same period, was 
647,958 dollars 77 cents ; of wIuqJi the chief items w^ere as follows : 



dollars. 

cts. 

Salaries of officers ...... 

. 50,216 

11 

Legislature . 

. 106,214 

67 

Clerks in court ajtid chancery .... 

Interest . . . ' . . . . * . 

. 40,930 

62 

. 227,234 

44 

Printing for the state . . • . • . 

. 50,310 

72 

Support of the deaf and dumb .... 

. 15,444 

71 

Hospital, New York ...... 

. 16,875 

00 

Foreign poor, in New York .... 

. 10,000 

00 

State prison expenses ...... 

10,142 

69 

Court of errors ...... 

; 19,103 

90 


Official Statement relative to the Ileal* Estate, Capital Stock, Taxes, &c., of Banks, In- 
siu'aucc Companies, and Manufacturing Coni[»anics, of the State of New York. 


(Comptroller’s Report to the State Legislature, Feb. 22, 1844.) 


NAME 

OP 

INCORPORATION. 

County. 

REAL ESTATE. 

Capital Stork, exclusive 
uf lU al Estate. 

Amount of Taxes 
assessed on 
each Incorpora- 
tion in 1843. 

« ». 1 0 a 
a i. h.-S S ■ 

||.5:i£S 

«-“*l 

IH40. 

1843. 

1840. 

1843. 



dollars. 

dullars. 

dollUTi*. 

doll.irs. 

(tlnnnrs. 

Mi!l 

Caoal Bank of Albany 

Albany. 



299,000 

2J)8 880 

3,198 01 

9.9 

Commercial Bank of Albany .... 

do. 

20,000 — 

50,788 51 

248 011 49 

240 211 49 

2,K74 14 

9.9 

Bank of Albany 

do. 

. . r . 

10,000 — 

230,000 — 

22.5,000 — 

2 518 07 

9 9 

Albany Ptr«tnon*8 Insurance Co. 

do. 

, - r 



.... 

110 000 - 

1,179 1.4 

9.9 

Albany Water Works Compauy. 

do. 

.’i,400 - 



.... 

78 784 20 

842 99 

9.9 

Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank 








of Albany 

do. 

25, (m - 

80,380 17; 

3.53,353 8.3 

359.010 83 

4,0.50 52 

0 

Albany Insurance Company 

do. 

* - T * 

K,I30 — 1 

.... 

291 850 — 

2,732 80 

9.9 

Merchants’ Insurance Company . 

do. 

r r a s 

0,200' — 

.... 

143,800 

1 441 50 

9.9 

Exchange Bank of Albany 

do. 

- - -r » 

.... I 

.... 

309,000 ■ 

.3 302 72 

9.9 

Albany City Bank 

<lo. 

17.000 — 

17,000 — ! 

403,000 

4o:»,ooo — 

ft 1.30 -- 

9.9 

New York State Bank of Albany 

do. 

10,000 - 

10,000 -- 

301,032 ; 

301,204 43 

3,127 Ift 

9.9 

Broome County Bank 

Hi on cue. 

0,130 — 

(|,000 — 

90,850 - 

94 000 

825 — 

8.0 

Moravia Cotton Mill 

Cayuga. 


13.100 — 


28,000 

155 33 

6.7 

Bank of Auburn 

do. 


4-, 400 art 

.... 

1 . 54 , .50.3 35 

988 41 

.5.7 

Cayuga County Bank 

do. 


.38.320 04 

.... 

2il2,348 90 

1 224 15 

.5.7 

Gheniung Canal Bank 

Chemung. 

I0,(KW - 

4.000 

104,202 — 

1,52,400 — 

1,1 !»9 48 

8.0 

Peru Iron Company 

Ciiutori. 

25,000 — 

25,0r)0 ^ 

.... 


4 OH — 

ITy.I 

Keeserille Manufacturing Co. .. 

do. 

4,ri«o — 

4, .500 

11,000 

J’.000 -- 

248 — 

1.5 1 

Bank of Chenango 

Chenango. 

3,KH4 — 

2,.'i44 ~ 

110,100 — 

117,450 — 

0*2 — 

0.7 

Farmers’ and Mechanics' Manu> 





1 



factiiring Company 

do. 

2.3,000 

10.700 — 

62.000 - 

52,000 -- 

242 04 

0.7 

Farmera’ Bauk of IIuAson 

Coliiiubia. 

4,000 — 

4 000 

90 2u0 — 

54,2.50 — 

135 79 

.5.2 

Hudson River Bank 

do. 

4,000 — 

3 200 

140,000 - 

140 HOO - 

402 30j 

6.2 

Farmers* and Manufacture! s’ 








Bank 

Dutchess. 

8,000 — 

04,097 01 

257,183 

235,002 - 

900 

3.7 

Bank of Poughkeepsie 

do. 

0,000 - 

9 202 12 

•lO 7.37 

90.737 88 

320 - - 

3.7 

Dutche B County Bank 

do. 

11,500 - 

102,300 o.n 

582,000 — 

407,039 05 

1,920 — 

3.7 

Pine Plains Bank 

do. 



50,000 ~ 

30,000 -- 

190 - 

3.7 

Mattewan Company 

do. 

200,0110 — 

110,000 

100,000 — 

210,000 — 

6(81 — 

3.7 

Rooky Glen Company 

do. 

lOO.tlOO — 

10.5,500 — 


42,000 — 

200 — 

3.7 

Qlenham Manufacturing Co. . . . . 

do. 

100,000 — 

S{j.<»00 — 

2.. 000 — 

54,400 - < 

180 50 

3.7 

Essex County Bank 

Es.^^ex. 

3,500 ~ 

9,800 0.5 

90,139 9.5 

90,139 9.5 

1,230 74 

14.5 

Port Henry Iron Company 

do. 


9.048 - 

.... 

20,978 — 

3H4 05 

14.5 

Montgomery County Bank 

Fulton. 

fiOO ~ 

1 900 — 

' 98,090#: 

98.100 - 

1,153 02 

14.4 

Hank of Genesee 

Genesee. 

7,707 m 

9.771 «3 

92.292 35 

' O 228 37 

•• 547 00 

5.3 

Catsktll Bank 

Greene. 

5/»00 — 

;2„104 4(i 

f 132 240 27 

128,83.5 00 

992 43 

9.- 

Tannerii' Bank 

do. 

3,000 — 

,5,r,ot» - 

94 270 25 

94, "00 — 

710 22 

9.- 

Herkimer County Bank 

Herkimer. 


0 .574 la 

1 • • a V 

193,42.5 88 

1,040 — 

6.1 

Now Hope Manufacturing Go... 

do. 

l. . ■ . 

10,750 51] 

1 a . • • 

14,249 .50 

not retuined 

0.1 

Backets ’-Harbour Bank 

JodHraon 


8,000 - 
^^250 

S00|000 

102,0(M) — 

do. 

7.4 

Jufferson Uoiinty Bank 

do. 

a lino 

198 OOU 

197,750 — 

do. 

7.4 

Black River Worillen Company.. 

do. 

10, .370 2? 

13000 — 

39,229 73 

10 370 — 

do. 

7.4 

Watertown Cotton Mills Co...,. 

do 


A non . . 

4 

5,400 

do. 

7.4 

Williams Woollen Company.... 

do. 

2,’2f>0 

■i Uk'U ’• 

2,2.50 — 

6i7.50 — 

slzflo — 

do. 

7.4 

Jefferson Manufacturing Co. . . . 

do. 

27,400 -- 

20,000 — 

.... 

.... 

do. •* 

7.4 

Ontario Cotton Mills ^ 

do 





do. 

7«4 

HamiltoD Maoufacturiug Co.<^L. 

do. 

! 5,000 - 

4,500 

sV.uoo — 

.... 

do. 

7,1 


(coMinitMrtf) 
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NAME 

• OF • 

1 NCORPOR AVION. 

• • 

County. 

REAL ESTATE. 

Capital Stock, exilusive ! 
of Real Estate. { 

b C 

a 3 i ‘•i ! 

typ ] 

I s" ; 


IH40 

1843 

1840 

A 

1843 



doUars. 

dollars. 

doiiiA, 

w 

dollars 

dollars. 

dolfars. 

L«ing Inland Book 

Kings. 


3H,H0() 01 

208,794 — 

261,199 99 

2,100 — 

0.3 

Brouklyn Bank 

do. 

. .*1 MK5 

4 500 

94 .500 — 

R5.B00 — 

048 - 

0.3 

Atlantic Bank a 

do. 

3‘l,8-2r ™ 

37,3M0 97 

402,777 - 

462,013 03 

3^503 .52 

0.3 

Brooklyn Fire Inaurauce Co 

do. 

.... 

13,0110 .50 

102.000 — 

88,990 50 

728 39 

6.3 

Long iHland Inaurance Co 

do. 

lo.lfi.'i — 

7 KOO — 

100, .500 — 

192,200 — 

1 440 — 

6..1 

WilHaiuaburgb Fire Inaurance 


2,1 4‘J — 

4,000 - 

147,400 — 

50,000 — 

210 3.5 

6.3 

Ciimpany 

Brooklyn White lioad Company. 

do. 

do. 

41i.07f» — 

4.5,400 — 



320 HK 

0.3 

Union White Lead Company.... 

do^ 

IK), 000 — 

80,000 - 

2(;,800 — 

20*,000 — 

201 00 

6.3 

Red Rook Cotton Munufarturmg 








Company 

do. 

.... 

19,835 



104 96 

0.3 

Lewia County Bank 

Lewis. 

1,407 - 

13,33> 0!) 

97,093 ~ 

80’(Mll 31 

04.1 67 

9.7 

Bank ot Luwvillc 

du. 


.... 

\ .... 

15,000 — 

107 55 

9.7 

Liviiigittou County Bunk 

Livingston. 

*,000 — 

2,000 — 

9H.0(M) — 

98.fHin — 

350 76 

s.e 

LeniiX Iron Company 

Madison. 

4,541 - 

3.300 — 

|«,«79 _ 

lH.300 — 

130 29 

0>.l 

Madiann County Bank 

do. 

.%500 — 

1,200 -- 

grj^dOO — 

97,700 — 

395 00 

5.1 

Rocheater City Bank 

Mouioe. 

10.2'lfi — 

195,2 |M 25 

378 825 - 

204,75^ 75 

942 72 

4.6 

Bank of Monroe 

du. 

14,775 - 

77.149 06 

253,707 — 

222,850 M 

945 .58 

4.0 

Bank of llucheHter 

do. 

13,000 — 

:i.'i.»2.5 - 

22:».I8J9 — 

179,1.52 -j 

770 45 

4.6 

Coiumercidl Bank of Ruchcater.. 

do. 

• . * • 

14,300 - 


50,000 

213 3(i 

4.0 

Farmera' and Mechaiiica* Rank 








ol Rooheater 

do. 

• 

.... 


1 6,000 - 

18 32 

4.6 

Bank of Drockport 

do. 


.... 


26,000 

113 02 

4.0 

Etna Inaurance Company 

Now Y ork. < 


14,00<l — 

209.770 — 

186,000 - 

1,47.1 12 

7.6 

Alliance Mutual Inaurance Co. . . 

do. 



.... • 

50,000 — 

396 — 

7.0 

Atlantic Mutual Inaurance C<i. .. 

do. 



.... 

08,940 — 

1 546 - 

7.0 

City Fire^iaiirance Company ... 

do. 

7o.:njo - 

7.5,185 — 

130,705 — 

I:M,8I5 

1,007 73 

7.0 

Eagle Fire inaurance Company. 

do. 

.... 

206,191 -- 


293,809 - 

2,960 75 

7.6 

East River Fire Inaurance Co... 

do. 

.... 

10I.J.V> -- 

228,096 -- 

98,545 - 

1,2.50 33 

7.0 

Firemen'a Insurance Company.. i 

1 , do. 

70,000 — 

19,1.50 -- 

282.350 — 

280,550 — 

2,»U0 15 

1 7.6 

Farmers' Loan and Trust Co 

do. 

T r - V 

416,710 17 

1,921,200 — 

1,533,283 53 

12, M6 37 

1 7.0 

(auiieral Mutual Inaurance Co... 

do. 




1.50, 00 — 

1,188 -- 

7.0 

Howard Insurance Company ... 

do. 

G0',0(K) 

105, i 7*1 IH 

2l0,.5i3 . 

182,025 82 1 

1,758 44 

1 7.0 

Huilaon Insurance Company .. . . 

do. 


22,0.50 — 

I.59,4!»0 — 

.52.957 50 

509 52 

7.0 

Jackson Marine liisurancu Co. .. 

do. 

1.1,700 . 

70.706 13 

1 274.<I25 - 

129,293 87 

1,195 35 

7.0 

Jctferanu Insurance Company .. 

do. 


1 3(»,100 - 

1 198,210 - 

in.v»io — 

2,112 :8i 

7.0 

Manhattan Insurance Company . 

do. 


IH,6II 14. — 

231.388 86 

1,919 .51 

7.6 

New York Life Insuraiiuu and 








Triiat Company 

do 

130,200 ^ 

229,298 .59 

017,211 - 

771,370 OU 

7,293 15 

7.0 

New Y'ork Equitable luauraiice 









do. 

3,050 - 

20,22.5 (>3 

271,009 — 

273,774 37 

2,180 37 

7.0 

New Vuik Contributiouship Iii. 








surance Company 

do. 

H<»,U0U 

4H,tM)0 — 

209,770 — ] 

188,121 72 

1.870 08 

7.0 

New York Fire insurance Co. .. 

do. 


4H,7»7 43 

11.5,170 

151,202 57 

1,200 OO 

7.0 

New York Guardian Insurance 






1 


Company 

do. 



288.350 

289,6(»0 — 

2,293 03j 

7.0 

New Y ork Mai me Insurance Co. 

do. 

1 


.19'»,2.50 

500,000 

3,9;»4 O-l 

7.0 

North American Insurance Co. . 

do. 


1.51,091 26 

; 212,052 — 

34.5,908 74 

9 H 94 

7.6 

Merchants' Fire Insurance Co.,| 

do. 

— 

138,581 99 

340,782 - 

301,418 01 

3,4i6 78 

7.6 

Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 

^lo. 

61,000 - 

50,270 -- 

2*19.730 — 

299.730 -- 

2,0<Hi 16 

7.0 

Mutual .Safety luaiiraiAe Co. ... 

do. 

.... 

••A 

47,287 — 

400,000 - 

3,168 — 

7.0 

Sun Mutual Insurance Cnmpiuiy. 

do. 




31111.000 -- 

2,U,.’ — 

7.»i 

Trust Fire Insurance Company. 

do. 

.... 

TfnifiO - 

200,(K)0 — 

73,8.14 - 

819 — 

7.6 

United Sutos* Insurance Co. ... 

do. 



250,000 - 

250,000 

1,980 — 

7.0 

National Fire Inaurance Co 

do. 

.... 

I4.S25 - 


1 M»,.552 — 

822 — 

7.0 

American Insurance Company.. 

do. 


74.300 

. r. 

.... 

.519 36 

7.0 

North River Insurance Co 

do. 

li.riW - 

, 3,5,952 6'i 

1 «3 1.950 — 

314,047 31 

2,710 74 

7.0 

Bowery Fire Insurance Co 

do. 


1«,'»00 

219,379 — 

' 202,205 88 

4,'l 9 .10 

7.0 • 

Phmnix Fire Insurance Co 

do. 

.... 

2,tH»0 - 


1 .... 

j 23 2*1 

7.0 

Ocean Insurame Company 

do. 


800 

238,000 - 

1 

6 22 

7.0 

Greenwich Insurance Company . 

do. 


8,100 — 

191,900 - 

191,'ion 

1,.580 

7.6 

Union White Lead Manufactur- 








ing Company 

do. 

if, 7,50 - 

9.04H) 

26,800 — 

20.000 

2.10 26 

i 7.0 

American Fur Company 

do. 


• 31,500 - 


50,594 - 

025 13 

; 7.0 

Manhattan Gas Company 

do. 

6 U,ohi 401 

68,319 — 

270,000 -- 

261,680 41 

1,0.11 24 

7.0 

New York Gas Company 

do. * 

2*iU,()4!) 33 

153.554 - 

520,3.50 07 

51.5.429 00 

5 283 29 

1 7.0 

AiiiericMH Exchange Bunk* 

(Ri. 

.... 


.... 

892,0*0 — 

7.070 02 

7.0 

Bank of America 

do. 

112,000 — 

lOj^lOO 3Q 

1 l,Hi5,7.5ff — 

1,80.5,7.59 05 

15,6 18 

7.0 

Bank of Commerce 

• do. 

.... 


.... 

3,2.52,140 ~ 

25,7.56 94 

1 7.6 

Bank of New York 

do. 

1063100 — 

71,529 .W 

1 91*1.470 

918,470 42 

8,.1I6 fiH 

> 7.6 

Bank of the State of New Y ork. . 

do. 

22.'i^»00 ~ 

175,000 ~ 

l,7.5f,5(>0 — 

1,7 .54 ,.500 

a 1.5,281 64 

1 7.6 

City Bank 

do. 

95,000 - 

72,7.58 .51 

047,241 - 

647,249 49 

5,210 94 

1 7Ai 

Leather Manufacturers' Bank... 

do. 

.... 

s2,|04 7f 

i .594..58.5 — 

590,585 25 

.5,002 U 

i 7.6 

Manhattan Company 

do. 

274,500 — 

643,000 M 

1 1,430.854 — 

■ M 10,040 50 

1 13, .507 54 

1 7.6 

Mechanics* Bank 

do. 

90,000 

119'.474 611 

1 1,^58,523 — 

1,265,053 37 

10,619 31 

7.0 

Mechanics' Bankinc Aseociation . 

do. 

50,000 

' 63’200 - 

494,1.19 03 

4.389 74 

7.0 

Merchants’ Bank..7S*.. 

do. 

115,000 

' 109,000 ' 

1,202,505 >> 

l,202,ri05 40 

% 10^188 2.1 

1 7.6 

National Bank 

do, 

50,000 — 

siioo? 6; 

f ’720,302 -- 

718,002 33 

1 \ .5,994 O.*! 

• 7.6 


(continuvd) 
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NAME 

ov 

iNCORPOILfilTI ON. 


New York State Stock Secunty 

Bank 

PhoBuix Bank 
Union Bawk..- 
Dry Dock Bank 

Liitayettf Bai«k • • • - - - - - 

Chemical Manufacturing Co... 

Pulton Bank 

N firth U iver Ban k . • • • • • 

McnhaiitB' Exchange Bank .. 

Sereuth Ward Bank 

Tradeamen'a Bank. . • • • 

D«'laware and Hudson Canal Co.. 
Mechanics’ and TraderM* Bank .. 

Creen«rich Bank 

i'helaua Bank 

Butchera’ and Drovers Banr ... 
Canal Bank of kP'irt . ....... 

Lo.kp«rt B.mk and .1 o. . . . 

Niacara Company 

Clinton Mainilactuiiiip Company 
Manchester Manulacturing Ln... 
Whilcstown MaiiulartiirinK Co.. 

Utica Manufacturing Conipanv. . 

New Hartford Manufacturing Co. 
OiK'ida Iron and Clai>s Manulac- 

ttinng Company....... - 

Dexter Mamifucturinn Coinpany 

Oriskanv Manulartoiiug U«» 

Oneida Manufactunng Company 

Bank of Borne 

Bank of Utica 

tliietda Dank.. ;•••••*•■••/ 

Bank of Central New Yoik 

Ontario Branch Bank 

Ctica IiiSMianco Coinpiuy . 

Bank of 

Bank of Syracuse ...... .. 

Ou'iiidoga Comity liaoK . , . . 

Svraruse Salt Company.... 

Onondaga SuK Company 

Ontario Boik 

Utica Branch Bank 
Bunk of Geneva. . 

Middletown B*nk 
Highland Bank .. 

)*owcll B.»Tik - . 

Bank of Newburgh 

Bank ot Orleans 

Bank of • ’ 

N on h western Insnruiiru Co 

Arkwright Cotton Factory.. .. .. 
Union Cotton Maniifarturiiig Co., 
\V 1‘oiiitFouiidary AsHOCiution ; 
Bank of Troy 

Ti-ov .Sa\mgN' Bank. . 

Meichaiits’ and Mechanirs' Bank 

l'%.ftner's Bank... 

CoTniiifir.ial B.ink ■ 

IliiWHi'd Trust and Banking Co. 

Trov City Book 

H\draiilir Company 

Troy liuli.i Bubher Haitorv 

Trov Iron and Nail Fai-toyy 

Tremoi.t Manufacturing i n 

Caledonia Maniitaciuiinc C-i. . 
Hoosiek Colton Maiiufmiur.ng 

FaiiiierH’ Mauutaclui iiig Co 

Star Maiiufacliiring Company ..1 

Bank of 

Castveton Dyeing and 1 rintiut 

1 

naiUHpo Manufacturing Company | 

Bdlstoii Spa Bank 

James Bank •••••••*•* I 

iTJcUamisvillei^ 


Capital Stock, exclusive 


til'/ 
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NAME 

• or • 

INOORPOR A*1 0 N. 

• • 

County. 

1 

i 

REAL ESTATE. { 

i 

. ' i 

1H40 1 1H43 

i <<-1 1 ^ i C “.S 

Capital Stock, excliiaiv ej 

of Real Eatute. a^sig 

... ! -|-|.g 

1840 1 1843 ] t2§2 ctfeccg* 

~ w • 


d^ll.tra. 

duilaru. 1 

dolllra. 

(ftllaru. 1 dullarH. 

dfillarH. 

SArntnga Maniifactiiriiig Co 

Saratoga 


K.-2.50 -- 

7.000 - 

! 47 00 • 

•5.5 

SchvnootAfly Baulc 

Schonectad^ 

rt.ooo -- 

7,HK‘2 8.5 

ir»o,ooo — 

141,007 15. 1,.MH 37.i 

9.- 

Mohawk Bank ^ 

do. 

7,<|«0 — 

7.000 — ‘ 

TIM — 

;‘2..559 — 83.5 37 ' 

9... 

Seneca Comity Bank 

Seneca 

5,000 — 

<20,040 - , 

105,000 — 

14(>,(J0n —I 414 90 1 

4.2 

Waterloo Woollen Maiiufactiiring; 


1 


[ 


Company 

1 do. 

.50,000 

fiO.OOO — , 

.50,000 - 

1 ItiO 78 

4.2 

Steuben County Bank 

! Steuben 

1 13 3.51 1.5. 35,5hH SO. 

1.3O,0'l8 8.5 

111,41120' 78(. 09 1 

5.4 

Bank of Cornini; 

! do. 

.... 

700 - - ; 


10 1 000 - ' .548 J .5 : 

5.4 

Tiofta Coal. Iron, and Mining Co. 

do. 

.... 

H.OOO 


‘20 3-25 . 10(i 33 . 

5.4 

Ogdenabiirgh Bank 

St. IjsifFreru-f 

, ‘2..500 - 

.50,000 — 1 

71.000 ■ 

.50,01.0 - . l.hOH 09 i 

1-2.1 

Bank of Owego ••• 

Tio(>a 

■; \ ,.500 - 

i.yoo - i 

107 .500 - 

19 ^ HiiO — not ri'tiiiijed 

10.4 

Bank of Itliaca 

Tompkina 

1-2,037 1.1 

.31,271 5.5 

lH7,.3r,-2 .57 

105, 72^ 1.5 do. ' 

4.9 

Tiimpkiiin County Bank 

: dn. 

1 1 ,700 

■ 20 0‘27 034 ‘23k 300 - 

‘2‘2.1 97-2 37' d... 

8.2 

Ulatur Countv Bunk 

1 l’l«ur 

1 4,000 

«,075 .52" 

«i0.77.5 — 

93 0-21 18 1 T03 29 

8. ‘2 

Kingston Bank 

’ do. 

j i;«,ir*o 

•2:i.;i‘2.1 IH 

120, .500 — 

170.07.5 8-2, 1,33-2 .51 

• 8.2 

Ulater Iron Gnmpiiny 

' do. 

27,000 - 

' *20 laio - ! 


1 .... : 177 9‘2 

H.2 

l.reat Falla Maniitar.tiiriug Co. . • 

do. 

j .5,000 - 

1 :.,500 - 


1 2,000 0l» 7‘2 , 

8.2 

Elicnvillo (ilaas Company 

do 

1 17,170 - 

17,705 — 

3,821 - 

* 8 /A 5 — not rt-turiii d 

8.2 

WaHhingtoii County Bunk 

Waaliingtoii 




j 8 000 -i 4.5 -20 ' 

0.1 

Bank of Whitoball 

do. 

4.000 — 

3,000 — ! 

93 (MM) - 

; 92,000 •- , Sli') li'2 1 

0.1 

Weatchcater County Bunk 

' W«*Hlrh(Bter 

1,000 

*2,000 — 

)(>0,95l » 

1 107,741 - . 1,13!) 1« ! 

■5.7 

Yatea County Bank 

Yatfu 

2,400 - 

0.7.50 — 

■M,,0.ll — 

9*2,000 - 3»*3 89 1 

3.9 


I Tot.ll ■ . « 

; 1.521. OOS 71 

1,200, .300 7.3 

10,380/104 3 

1 4.5,939.-2l.5 9.3 .4«».7-2ti 1.5 



SUMMARY. 


« 

1840. 


1843. 



dollars. 

cts. 

dollars. 

cts. 

Total amount of real estate 

d.-Wl.OdS 

71 

7,200,309 

73 

Total amount of capital stock . . 

40,380,504 

;i4 

45,9.39,24.1 

93 


4.1,901,573 

05 

53,139,555 

66 

Add for railroads, not included in the table : 





Real estate ..... 

2, .150,291 

40 

7,423,735 

01 

Capital stock . . ... 

172,000 

00 

428,453 

54 

Aggregate 

*48,023,804 

4,1 

60,991,744 

21 


Of the increase from K^40 to 1H43, more than five millions and a lialf of dollars is 
caused by iiiclutliug the free banks in the assessifteuts of 1843, and not in the 1840. 

dollars, cts. 

The total sum paid for taxes in 1843, by the incorj)ora4cd companies in- 
cluded in the table, was . • • * • • • • • 360,720 Id 

Paid by railroad companies ......... 20,646 7 % 

* ^ 381,372 89 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal, and tlimpikc and bridge companies are not included. 

• • NEW YOIII^ BANKS. * 

The general banking system, of New York is considered restrictive. We 
shall defer our account of the chartered^ the free, and the safety-fund banks •of 
this state, until we bring them under view hereafter in a general account of the 
banking systems of the United States. We shall therefore coifine the subject 
under the present head to the following opinion of the ComptrollCT on the general 
bank law of New York, and to the annual report of the bank commissioners. 
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CoMPTEOLLER*9 Office, Albany, July 30//i, 1841. 

1* That I am of opinion fhe restriction in the third section of the act of 1840, which' 
prohibits the commencing of banking until securities to the amount of, 100,000 dollars 
shall have been deposited with the comptroller, applies only, as you ^contend, to an 
“ association of persons,** and not to an individual banker, and therefo're, that the ctmp- 
troJler would be bound, “ under . xhe general provisions of the act, to issue circulating notes 
to an amount equal to the current market value of *the securities, although the securities 
deposited should not amount to 100,000 dollars. ^ 

2 I find nothing in the act, however, that authorises an individual banker, or “ any 
person*’ as <listiiig'uished from an association of persons, to assume any fictitious name as 
the name of his bank, and 1 think there is manifest propriety in requiring, in such case, 
that the circulating notes delivered to such individual banker, should be in his individual, 
and not in an assumed name. 

The obvious intent of tlie statute is, that the individual banker shall be held personally 
liable upon his circulating notes. Tf'imy are, it is tme, to be in the form and similitude 
ofb&nk bills,” and to be countersigned, numbered, and rt^gistcred, and are to bear the 
stamp which is to indicate that they are secured in the manner contemplated by the act ; 
but the holder of such notes, in case the bills are not paid or redeemed according to law, 
can resort for his indemnity not only to the securities deposited in the hands of the 
comptroller, but to the maker or individual banker j‘''rsonally. — lie is to execute and 
sign the circulating notes” so as to make them obligatory promissory notes, payable 
on demand at his place of business.” How can the signaturt? by his president and 
cashier, and in the assumed name of a bank, be deemed a compliance with this provision ? 

If ‘‘ a-yy number of persons” associate for the purpose of hanking, they arc required to 
file a certificate in the office of the secretary of state, and in the oSice of the clerk of tlie 
county, specifying ; 

1. The ‘‘ name assumed” to distinguish such associations. 

2. The place where tlie business is to be earned on. 

3. Tlie amount of capital and number of shares. 

4. The names and places of residence of the shareholders, and the number of shares 
held by each. 

5. The period at which such association shall commence and terminate. 

Such associations arc to carry on the business of banking, as provided for by tlie act, 
and in the manner specified in their ait^iclcs of association, and to choose one of their 
number as president, and to appoint a cashier. 

^1 contracts made by such “ association” and all notes and l)il|,s by them issued, must 
be signed by the president or vice-president, and suits by, or against them, arc to be jiro- 
Bccuted in the name of the president, and a judgment against him, can oidy be enforced 
against tlie joint property of the association ; and no shareholder of any such association” 
is liable in his individual capacity, unless the articles of association signed by him, shall 
have so declared. 

'* The annual statement too, required by the 2(>th section of the original act of 1838, 
applies only to such “ associations” and not to individual bankers, altliough the uct of the 
l^t session in terms includes individual bankers. Many other of the restrictions and 
limitations can only be deemed applicable to associations. 

The law of 1841, directing the manner of cctmmeiicing suits against “associations,” 
has no reference to individual bankers, and suits against the latter, iijian their circulating 
notes, should, as I suppose, be commenced ind prosecuted as against other individuals, and 
be enforced like any other private demand, tlie holders of the notes liaving, however, the 
additional remedy against the securities in the hands of the comptroller — to wliich, perhaps, 
a court of chancery might compel him to resert in the first instance.’ 

If you desire to avail yourself of this law in obtaining circulating notes from this 
department, and tq commence the business of banking, under its provisions, as an individual 
banker, the notc|fmust be prepared and issued in your individual name, and bear your 
individual signature. — You will then be entitled, upon depositing the securities contemplated 
by the act, to circulate notes equal to the market value of the securities deposited. 
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A 8 TATB»n 2 NT of all the Incorporated Companies in the State of New York, having 
l^iking Powers, the Date of their respective Acts of Incorporation, the Limitation 
of the same, and the Amouikt of (Capital authorised. 


NAMES OF BANKi. 


Bitiik of America 

«— > New Yorkfe 

the Slate of Now Y'Tkl 

Biilobera'anil Droveia' Bk., 
Clieinical MauufdCtiinitgl 

Company 

Citv Bank 

Cnniiiierciitl Bank I 

Delaware and lliiilMon Ca-' 

iial Compauvf j 

* Dry Dork C<inip.iiiy 

Fulton Bank 

Oreeiiwich Mui k 

La Fajette Bank 

Leather Manufuctiirera* 

Bank 

Manhattan (^>inpuiiy 

Mechuinrs* Bank 

Mei'liariira' & Tradcia' Bk.j 

Meirliant^’ BanI 

MerrhuriiH' KacLanpe Bk..| 

National Bank 

North lliver Bank 

BhocniK Bank 

Si‘vv>i)th Ward Bank.... 

1 radeameii’M Batik 

l!iHOiT%.ink 

[The forej'oinjf hanks are] 
all in the City ot New York.] 

Albany City Bank 

Atl.iii'ii' Jiatik, Biooklyu.. 

Bank nf Albany 

— — Aiitiurn 

— - Bull’alo 

('hei)Hiigii 

‘ - (•eneaee 

(•eneva 

— Ithaoa 

LanNingburgh 

- liyniiK 

Monroe 

Newburgh 

— Ogdeupbiirgli 

Orleans 

Owogii 

I'ooghkerpsif 

Boi-hester 

Borne 

Salinn 

'J'loy ». 

> ■ -- T’tica 

Whilohsill 

Brooklyn Bank 


Date of 
Charter. 


iH.-il 

]a:ii 

iK:tb 

Js:)» 

18L>1 

1H3I 

1H34 

isyi 

IS'il 

iHan 

iKia 

is.ii 

iH.tO 

Is.'tl 

1 H'2U 
IKM 
la.n 

ih:u 

ih:{i 


ih;<i 

is;u; 

iHyn 

Isyjt 

iKJf) 

IKlMt 

iHait 

isi'O 

isni 

iM.rt 
is:j2 • 

1S,»9 

inaa 


Charter 

expires. 


iKria 
1 h ,;i 
1 >fhii 
JSi3 

INM 
JS.V2 
I hli.-. 

IH-U 

unliioitod 
I MM 
lari-. 
ISiiO 

ISC'i 

Ullliniiied 
I srM 
IS.w 
lKr»7 
1 a I 

IS.'ii 

1(M2 
In it* 
Ini. a 
ISa.'i 


iNOl 

INIjO 

iKfif) 

IHDO 

Ihtil 

ik:ii; 

iK.Vl * 

IS/i.'l 

iNrai 

18:13 

I8lil» 

1850 

JKfil 

1n51> 

I KOI 
I vnii 

iH/iS 

isi:# 

I8trj 

lMi‘2 

18.33 

1850 

iH'lO 

iHon 


Amount 

of 

Capital. 


(ifllarH 
2,001, ‘Jtiii 
1,000.0(10 
J, 000,000 
500,0011 

400.000 
7 20,01*0 
.500,000 

ri00,ooo 

200.000 
000,000 
201 ) 01)0 
.'^100,000 

ooo.ooo 

2.0.10.000 

2 , 000 , 0(10 

200.000 

I.HiO.OOO 

750.000 
7 'io.noo 
:•( >0,00(1 

ri0o.rin?5 

100.000 

1,000,000 


names of banks. 

A * 


Broome County Hunk 

Canal Hank of Alhaiiy.... 

.ithkttl Hunk 

Ciiiinty Bank j 

Central Hank 

(’hau'anqtf Cmititv H.ink., 
('h> mini}.' Cuuiil Hatil: . . . . ! 
('tty Hank ol HuH'aJo* . . . . | 

(('liiitnu Cfiuutv Hank j 

'C*»ninii'U lal Ha. ni Alhiny; 
.('ntiirni-n ia1 Hk. of HiiH'aio; 
lCnintner*>l Hk, ol Oswi-gu, 

• DiJi he*is r-'Uinty Hank .. .. j 

, IC»«»t‘x Coiiiit\ Hank I 

; l‘'.iriDi‘i •>’ Hai k, Caf(<ki|] •. I 
! Farniert.’ Hank, I toy ..... | 
jranufiH' him! M.iiiiilactii- J 

lers' Jiank, Poiighk«*ep- ■ 

1 Me j 

■ llerkiiiu^r County H ink 
! Iliuhluiid Hk , N'ewhurch .i 
jlliKisiii) Biver Hk , ihuixou, 
■JetfeiKon Cniiiiiy Hank ' 

• Kini'O'toii Hank 

; Lew IS ('untilN H ink ; 

j Livinphioii (Jouiitv iUnk ■. 1 

I liOng Island Bank , 

' Madis .ti Couf»t\ Hink •••! 
jMeehatneH* anil V'iirTiuT>''[ 

.500,000 1 Hank, Alb in Y ; 

,500,00(1 iMerrhiiit'.’ anil Mi'rh.uiKrt’' 

210.000 j Hank, Ttoy 

200 000 ' Mohawk Hank 1 

200.000 |Muntgouu*iy County Hank! 

200,o0ti Oneida Jlatik . 

100.000 JOnondagfi Hank { 

100.000 .Ontario Hank j 

200.00U lOranuro (JouL'ty Bank ....] 
120.IIK0 i Oswego Bunk j 

200.000 (Otnego County Hank 

300.000 j llocheater City Hank 

1 10,000 .Saikett's Haihour Hunk 

100.000 I Saratoga County Haiik....| 

200 .(n )0 ..Scheiierfady Hank [ 

200 (Kill S#iiei a f’onnty Rank 

100,000 Steiiheti County Hank ....j 
2.'»(».IMI0 loiiipkius Comity Hank . | 

KHI.IH'O 'I loy l Ity Hank ! 

r>O,0UO I’lstt-r County Hank . .... 

1 lO.oOO N\ ^y Hi* C mill ' Viaiik * 

IiOIMi KI VVaieivitel H.ink 

j ItiO.oOO \\ i-sich- stiT C'>**iO> H.iiik 
I 2(10,000 A'ates Countv Jlaiik 

* Charter forfeited. • 


Date fjf 
Charter. 

" Charter 

1 xpirea. 

1 

Amoiiut 

uf 

Ctpiital. 

18.31 

1 1K,55 

dollars, 
n IK. (1(111 

1N2!> 

IH.U 

3U(i,(i(iO 

1K2;» 1 

185.3 

l.•(^(lrJ(l 

iNll.t ! 

1N(I3 

25(1, (KJU 

JK2;I ; 

J 8,55 

120,000 

IsU 1 

INMI 

i(Ki,oim 

1^.53 ; 

iKiiit 

2(11), 000 

] k.Kj 1 

|K1»(i 

400,000 

1 s3(J ! 

I8(,li 

200,000 

1S2.-. ! 

I8i:> 

300,000 

18.U i 

iHi.t 

-1110,1100 

1k3ii ! 

LSliC 

2.50,1 no 

1K2.5 : 

18.5.5 

(lOO.OOO 

1^.32 

lM'i2 

4 01 -.000 

iK-n 

iNliO 

100,000 

182') 

• 

185.3 

27n,000 


IHiil 

300,000 

1 ^33 

18(13 

2(10,000 

IK.U 

Isdl 

200,000 

1.5(1.000 

Is.lO 

Jn-'iu 

I'.iM 

18.54 

I 200,000 

1 

1 8(;(i 

200,000 


1‘»<.3 

UK *,000 

is.m 

J 8.5.5 1 

100,000 

h'ci 

In 1.5 

300,000 

1831 

18&8 

100,000 

J^J‘1 

1 ‘'.1.3 

4 12,000 

, ]S2'1 

18.M 

300 oOO 

1 J k20 


; 1 0.53100 

1 Jk;U 

In 57 

10(1,000 

1 1 K.3() 

lS()(i 

•100,000 

1 1m;)0 

1K51 

1 1 .50,000 

500,0(10 

1 1 n2J) 

1 N 545 

1k32 

t 18(12 

105,000 

1 Ik3I 

ISjill 

1 50,000 

JK.IO 

i 18.51 

lOd.ilOO 

I 1 K3(t 

1 18410 

400,00(1 

1 S.Jt 

i iKi.y 

' 20(1,000 

1 iN.iO 

i Lvi7 

1 100,(10(1 

! 1 n32 

1 lsi.2 

1 1 :>ii,ooo 

1 N:t3 

j 18(53 

j ?( 0.000 

|K.{2 

! 1 S(,2 

1 1.5(1,000 

1 1 ^3(1 

; ISl.l', 

i 2.50,000 

1 KU 

' l-'C.S 

1 300,1100 

IMI 

IMU 

1 100,00(1 

' 1^211 

1 1S58 

■ 100,(500 

: I s3(i 

• JHl'id 

' ‘*30.000 

1 <r.i 

1S('.3 

200.0(10 

l-'.U 

1 8.5'l 

1 KMI.OOO 

YORK. 


• 


By ttie aiiniinl re^)ort of the coniptroller, dated January T, 1841, tl • re wore seventy-six 
associations and hanks named in tlu^ report t>f la-t year; tlilvteon h r. e been struck Irom 
the list, as either closed or eloNitig, and tliwe have been add<‘d six, viliieb liave been esta- 
blished since the 1 st of Deeeinbtg', IHdJi; leaving now in operation sixty -nine, several of 
wliich have indicated a disposition to close ^J^icir operations as sp^»dily a.s circumstances 
will a.dmit. It is much tQ the credit of the free hanks* that of the great number of tliem, 
they have all, with but one execptioi^ (the Miller.s’ Haijc), eoin}>lied nitli^thc terms of the 
act of the last session, relating to the redemption of bank notes ; and consequently, .the 
circulating bills of all the associations and individual bankers (with the one exception) have 
been taken at par for all state due,'!, at the several poiiit.s where those dues are payable. 
Many of the'^Associutions, and some individual banker.^, have found it rjgeessary niaierially 
— i_i.; — :ii i u- ii|^839 with that in 


to curtail their circulation, ns will be seen by comparing the amount in 
1840. 

VOL, iir. 
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On the 1st of December, 1839, the circulation of the free bonks (or, the dollars. 

amount issued from this office) was 6,012,009 

On the 1 fit of December, 1840,'" there was outstanding . . . . . 5,353,567^ 

. Making a diminution of ..... 658,442 

ft f' 

'^Statement of the Banks *under the General Banking Law, December 1, 1840. 


NAMES OF BANKS. 


Bftndsaudi 

s^riT.. 

I gaKe*. I 


Amount of] 
Circu lut- 
ing Notes. 


Suten IsIsTiil Batik 

Agiiciiltiiral Rank, of Her- 
kimer 

Bank of United States, 

New York 

Bank 'of Western New 

York, Uochenttr 

Clinton Bank, New York.. 
MechaniCH* Baiikiiig Ambo- 

oiation, New York 

North American TriiNt and 
RdiikingCo., New York. I 
Farne-rs’ Rank, Orleans. . 
Luckport Bank and 'I'niMt 

Giiiupany 

New York State Stock Se- 
curity Bank, New York. 
State Bank of New York, 

BiiflVilo 

Mei-cliants’ and Farmers’ 

Bank, Ithica 

Alleghany County Bank, 

Angclioa 

Bank of Syracuse. . .... 

Cittaratip us County Bank, 

Randolph 

Sr. Lawrence County Kaiik,| 

Ogdeiishurgh 

Merchant!' Exchange Bk., 

Buffalo 

FarmeTs’ and Mechauics' 

Bank, Geneiiee 

Bank ofKinderhouk .... 
.lumeB Bank, Janiess^ille . 
Powell Bunk, Newburg . . 
Bank of Glean 


Bank of Central New York, | 
Utiua 


do1l<*ir>«. I 
.%,onn| 
5 3'2,uon 

I *5,000^ 

30U,000| 


Bank of Silver Creek.. . 

Exchange Bank, Geneaee.' 
GeiiCBce County Bank, Le 

Uov 

Fort Plain Bank 


Bank of America, Buffalo.' 

Bank of Attica 

U- ited States, Bank, Buf-I 

fjlo 

Ballston Spa Rank i 

Farmers' Bank, Hudson .. 

Mechanics' Bank, Buffalo .! 

Merrautile Bank, Schenec- 
tady 

'Dank of Watertown 

Albany Exchanpe Bank. . 


dolliirn. 

t4l,.'i00 

} 2G.H33 


100,000 
7 r..ooo, 
00.000 -1 
*20,000 / 


3S.000 

T.'i.OOO: 

100,000 

•7 1,700 

100,000 


40.000 
2(1,000! 1 
*0,000 1 f 

100.000 

18,0001 \ 

*20, 0(H) I f 
120,000 
*1H,00»| 

1.10,0001 


28,000 

50.000 

30.000 
7.'>,00(i 
31,000 

*53,000' 


00,000 
, 40,000 
48,000 


NAMES OP BANKS. 


dollars 

of Lowvillo. 


75,000 


10,000 

33,080 


9H,rco 


58,5.'i0 

. .. i 

78,213' 

27,000 

58,5491 

20 , 000 [ 

21,721 

50,0001 

40,711 

50,UU0| 


} 45,231 


44,0001 
20 , 0 ()()] 
•9,000 1 i 
41,000 


25.000 
47.000| 
.15,000; ( 

♦ 2 o,nonj ) 

1 1 5.000] 

24.000 
*40,000 

50.000 

42.000 
*18,150 


20,09.1 j 
20,000 
3\7l5j 

32,2501 

47,325| 

:M.098 

10.327 

2(),ri00| 
38,4 .'lO 
50,200 

48.800 

.19,500 
39,7 lOj 

35.800 


5.1,000; 


i Batik of Waterville. 


I38,000j ofC.iTiiing 

83,030' American Exchange Bk.J 

4H,500| New York ’ 

|.^ 4 ^.^I'ManufactureTti' Bank, UU 

* j ster 

10 580 ^ of Whiteatown 

100, G2(>! Pine Plains ^iank 

100.000 Bank, t.rs:kport 

I Howard Trust and Bank- 

34,.59Q' ing Com pan v , Troy 

|Wa'>hiuKtoii County Bank, 

09,960 1 U u ion V illago 

';Baiik of Guiiiinerce, New 
90,000| Y ork 

ft 3,200' Comtnercidl Brtuk.Troy .. 

150.000 Rank of Vernon 

fcuofiA Biiighamptoi) Bunk 

* iMohauk Valley Bank. Mo- 

171 0.14' hawk Village 

’ ,'New Y'ork Banking Cuin- 

I pany. New Hoik 

117,195 CiinimerciHl B.ink, Roches- 
ter 

Middletown Bank 


41,095 

01,002 

50,090 

100,250 

1 16 ., r ‘2 

58,098 
4»,KOO 
0.11 J 12 

48,200 

89.000 

7.5,3.15 

tl3,9l7 

42.. 127 

7 «,« 00 | 

90.000 

04,592 

62,950 

64,400 

50,3; 


Capital sc 
eiired by 
State 
Stocks. 


Capital He-| 
cured by 
Bonds and 
M«ri- 
gages. 


Amount af 
Circulat- 
iug Notes. 


Delaware Rank, Delhi. . . . 

Farmers' Bank, Geneva . . 
FarmeTK* ami Mechanics 

Batik, Rochester 

Bank of Danville 

Farnii r>' and Drovers' Ifk.,] 

Somers ' 

Washington Bank, New 

York 

Farmers’ Bk., A insterdaru 
Erie County Bank, Buffalo j 

Bank of Albion 

Bank of Commerce, Buffalo 

Bank of Lodi.,,. 

Excltange Bk., Rochester. 
Union Bai.K, Buffalo 


Phoenix Bunk, Buffalo.. 
Bank of Brnckport . . .- . 


dollars 
f .10,OQO| 
I *4,000’ 
f 6(),000[ 
( * 10,000 

70,000 1 
\ *5,000, 

404,000* 

*38,500^ 
f 10,000 
\ *49.000 

6;i,oo(> 
f 77,()(»0| 
I •10,900, 

2 . 1 , 000 : 

50.000 j 

^300,000| 

r 3i,ooo! 

I •5,000 

*50,000 

35.000 

37.000 

110,000 

70.000 
( 20,000 
{ * 12 , 000 ' 
j 03,000 1 
I *15,000] 
I 55,0001 
I *10,000) 

20,009 
' 00,000 

50.000 

* 7.000 

24.000 

9),000l 

C 9.000I 

I *(i.000 

161,000 
r 25,000 
t *4,000 

15.000 
r .51,000 
I *14,000 
\ 6,000 
I *9,200 
r 5,000 
\ * 10,000 


dollars, 

I 44, .150 
} 3.1,450 

I 23,500 


30,050 

37,200 

82.400 

23,250 

28,925 


30,000 

50,012' 

7, mo 

28,169 


87,250 

39,000 


} 63,6 

20,000 

05,300 

15,900 

10,000 

0,500 

35,750 

} 21.168 

I 19,150 
14,500 

} 

I 13, 725! 

\ 17,50o| 


dollars. 

53.000 

81,038 

75.000 

292,780 

f28,600 

71,680 

83,520 

139,400 

43.000 

4 

60.000 

229,840 

46.000 

100.060 

33,970 

52.700 
104,800 
123,000 

53,900 

61,776 

97.000 

38.000 

94.000 

55,830 

1.1,307 

30,500 

101.370 

24.000 
103,575 

40,612 

t21,600 

60.721 

26.700 

26.000 


♦ New York State Sticks. 


f Individual banks. 


By the annual report of the bank commissioners of Januaiy 30, 1843, it appears that 
on the 1st of January, 1840, and after the sec^Diid suspension of many of the banks, south 
and west of New York, which occurred before the end of that year, the returns exhibited a 
diminution of loans and discounts, on the part of the ninety chartered banks of the state, 
to the amount of A «5, 5 12,000 dollars; and a reduction of 8,743,365 dollars, the circu* 
Jation, as compared with the reports of the same institutions on the 1st of January, 1839. 
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Dunngthe year etidiug on the 1st of January, 1843, the loans and discounts of all the 
chartered banks, eighty-five in number, as compared with the same banks on the Ist of 
.January, 1842, have diminished 2,9o9,G02 dollars. 

The discounted debt of forty-three banking associations has increased within this 
pcipod 974,263 making an aggregate of diminution, in all the banks of the state, of 

1,98(6,339 dollars. • . 

The circulation of the cliartered •banks has also been* reduced 2,027,810 dollars,* and 
the free banks, 60,794 dollars, showing the whole decrease of circulation to be 2,088,604 
dollars. * 

The specie of the chartered banks lias increased 2,09 4,602 dollars, and the free banks, 
974,000 dollars, making the wliolc increase of specie, 3,068,602 dollars. 

The following table exhibits a comparative view of the resources and liabilities of all 
the chartered and free baukTs for the y^ars J8 41 and 1S42, excluding the La Fayette Bank 
in the City of New York, the Watervliet Bank, tlic Clinton County Baiik, the Bank of 
Lyons, and the North River Bank, wliose charttn- b%s ex]>ired, and which has since gone 
into operation under the general banking law, together with the James Bank, the Fjyniers* 
Bank of Malone, and the Manufacturers’ Bank at Ulster ; which last-named association 
did not make any returns. • 


UKSOURCiuS OR ASSKIS. tJan. 1, 18^. Jaii. i. !M».{ 


LIABIMTlIiS. 


!Jan. 1, iSl-J.lJaii 1. 1843 


« and UiHcomitf 

Rstalr 

^ and 

<• 

i of otlitT liiiiWM ^.... 

lt\<niN 

nmi Raukti 


iIiiIlaiH. 
54 :i13.073 
3,y70.rt«U 

l,MJfi,h.7 


'J'otal Rciourcva. 


doll^rt. 

52,557,7^1 (.'irculation 

3,5nH,72'> ■ l.(>aust 

l2,<1ld.0M7 line c.iiial fund 

N,,3H'n,5V> Ih'pOHitx 

4 bO'<,7'>4 nuebunka 

2 27-i,i*5« 

4,2. Totrtl . . . 

\dd Ccipital and profita . 


doll/llN. 
J3,M4«.50l , 
117,«32 I 
J,4II,t.(7 ( 
17,(MU,774 : 
V,:\‘t:,/)4(» I 

I 


dollars. 

]i,8eu,uoo 

188,144 
1 ,4t^<i,89S 

12,051,093 

14,3 10, 085 
44,Om:i,|j3 


The cash items in the lino of rcsoiirncs in the Neu' York banks, embraces a largo amount of IVcasury niites. 

Tim n'p<»rt8 of the '•i^'ho-onf sulcty fund b.iuk*(, ««xhihit nnriiiaal proht.s on hsnd to the amount of 772 dol- 
lars. On drdui'liiiK tb<‘n from the asgrt-giiU' cxpciti.#K and ctintributioos Co tlii' fund/ amoitiiiuig to l|44k7lS dollars 
tiMi halaiicr will In* 1,873,054 dollars, briug a litclu ovor u per rout. 

To iU*U*rmiiif the eirnilatioii ot all the banks, tho amount of notes of other hanks couta'incd in the statements, 
should he deducted- This account would then stand, lu relation to the specii; in the hunks, as follows — 

dollars. 

11ie 13L hankH whkh h ive made Tetiiruii, show the rirciilaiiou to he 12 o:il,87l 

llc'duct notes held by b uiks • 4,8>^H,987 

Actual ciroiilatioo 7,142,884 

Spi^ie tt,U7,»76 

Excess of speeie over circularion 0 1,334,192 


Aggregate Statement of Eighty-ouo Safety F und Banks, as reported to the Bank 
Commissioners, January 1st, ^843. 


RESOURCES. 

10 New 
York City 
* Banks. 

63 

Country 

Banks. 


dollars. 

doUars. 

Ijoans and discounts. . . . 

21, .330, 009 

Ii>,fl24..503 

Real esute 

1,228,100 

1,528 <4 12 

Stocks 

2,60.5.2>i;i 

732,793 

Orerdrafts 

1 j.fiiRi 

02,454 

Expense and personal 
estate 

42^^351 

28.5,905 

Bank fund 

325,093 

443.27^ 

Specie 

Notes of other banks . . . 

4,958,703 

; 907,2.56 

2,318,113; 

' 1,000,857 

Checks, and other cash 
items 

2,023,127 

173,110 

Funds in New York and 
Albany 

2,553,229 

Due from other banks 
and corporations 

3.374,720 

1 1,001,813 

l*ota1 resources 


28,404.731 


Tot 41. 

Hi Hanks- 


I in New I (15 

L 1 A B I L I TI E S. Yi.rk \ -ty Connery 
I Banks. , Bankrt. 


Total 
81 Banks. 


dullacB. j dollars. ' 

4(>,iMi4,l 12 Capital ' I5.;il 1 ,02A 

21750.(138 't'iroulaiiun j 3,383^000 

3,418,030. L'laiiH on timo ^ . . . j 

77,9(i3|S>uf* Canal Fund I I 

il»r..fits l,2r8,5'H> 

714 310 Deponits on debts | S.3i«8 

770,372 Dividends unpaid I 131,748 

0.!>20.010 1 Deposits ! 10,S5*),0bH( 

3,417,070 Due other hunks and I I 

* I corporations 6,rp03,810 


l,2r8,5'»rt 

S.31I8 

131,718 

10,S5*),0bH( 


dollars. I dollars. 
14.240,200; 29,5.51,780 


5.543.043 
11.5.191 
835,830 
2,081 IS2 
208.838 
52.197 


8,920.133 
11.5.191 
835.8.30 
3,359,772 
277 .230 
18r>.!)lA 


2,194,237 

2,553,229 

3,276,3.33 


2.731.Hn5| 13,590,<K»3 
2, 620, 295! • 

9.330,105 


ToiallUbilities 37,578,7241 28,494,731' 00,073.455 
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TTable showiug the Piiuelpal Items of the Bank Statements of all the Chartered Banks 

of the State for the last Six Years. 


CapitaT 

Circulatum 

Canal Fund 

Depobits 

l>uti bunkd 


Jan. lut, Jan. lot, 
05 Baukd. *J0 Banka 


ddllai#. I dollt^. 

ar..01l.4<>>! 17400 

i‘2 .i:w.irfi, m,:ir3,ny 

‘i,40r),K;(2i .V2«ji,7i3 

15,771720 18,;{7(),«41 
15/221,487: 15,:il4,U118 


Jan. I0t, 
1840. 

U.'i Banks. 


dollars. 

ao, li)l,4r,n Capital ...... 

10,300,502 Circulation .. 
2.0<r2.5»0 Canal Fund. 

10,038,110 DepoHits 

7,008/241 Duo bai.ks .. 


Jan. Ist, Jan. 1st. Jau. 1st, 
1H41. 1'142. 1ft la. 

95 Banks. ^0 Banks. 85 Ban! s. 


dollars. dollars. dollars. 
Hft,401,4f}0l 31,551,400 32,1)01.280 
1:1,235.050! 12,372,704 0,734,405 

2, .770, 258 1,000 '74 1,404,496 

10.700/218 14,378,139 15,109.104 
10,374,082 8,537,777 10,736,002 


Loans and discounts .. .. 60,099,770, 68,300,480 ri2,08.'»,467 Ijuans and disonunts 1 54,001,163, 49,031,760 44,270,546 


Stocks ' •i,79'i,20T- 911,023 

Specio I 4,139,732! 0.(i0i,708 

Bank notes 3,010,918 3,907,137 

Cash itums | 01,S,277i 2,838,094 

Due frinu bunks 1 18,297,899' 14,122,9int 


3,0 17,07 9. Stocks 

.5,K51,2l82Specio 

4,380,048. Bank nott*H. 

2,300, l02lC.ibh itoms 

0..50 1,108' Due irom batiks 


4,630,392 
5,429,022 
4,922,704; 
2.188,50.5 
6,391.771 1 


3,68*2, :ift7 
4,78.5,524 
4,897,893 
1,097,230 
4,539,480 


4,843,3*20 

6,738,389 

3,890,677 

2,248,202 

3.720,370 


Aggr^igate Statement of Fm*ty-six Banking Associations, as reported to the Bank Com- 

int.sfiioncr.s, January 1st, 1843. 


lUiSOL lie F..S. 

1 Amount. 

Loans and diricounts 

Floal estate 

dollars. 

' 8.071,021 
232.;)! S 

Stocks 

Ovcrdrifta ' 

Expense and personal estate 1 

Specie. 1 

Notes of otuer bunks ■ 

Checks and other rash iteiiiK 

Funds on deposit in New Voik and Al- 

bany 

Due Irani other banks and curporatioiH , 

6,187 OiH 
9,305 

1 136 064 

1 1,7.18,687 

1 90^,. no 

* ‘21,929 

! vM.Hiri 

I 7^9,280 

Total 

' 20,11 0.*7..2 


LIABILITIES. 


, Frolits 

• Deposits on cUbtn , 
! Dividend!* unpaid . 

'DfpOSlIH 


Total liabilities 


dnllars. 
11,048.8,77 
•2,297,406 
72,‘).'>3 
;n,402 
600,000 
49,471 
19,245 
,V»9 1.251 
1,99*, 0117 

20,110/202 


Aggregate Statement of Eiglity-one Safety Fund Banks, Four Chartered Banks not 
subject to the Safety Fund, and Fortv-.six Free Banks, on January 1st, 1813. 


n u s 0 II u c E s. 

81 Sife‘> Fund 
Uaiikb. 

4 Chartered 
Banks. 1 

16 Free Banksj 

To r A I. 

131 Banks. 

Loans and discount 

dollars. 

40/M. 1,112 

doll.u'H. 

3,3 1 2, 1:14 

1 8,071,921 

dollars. 

.5*2, .148, 167 


Vj, 7 >6,6.18 

3.41H,«136 

579,569 

*232,018 

3,.568,7*25 

Stocks, (in which aie inriiidod boiult sind m irt- 
gaj^es held hy tree haiik*>} 

1,1*2;>,281 

7,002.763 

1*2,446,083 

Overdrafts 

77.96:t 


9,365 

87,328 

Expenses and personal estate 

711,346 

97,7-28 

136.064 

918.7:18 

Bank fund 

77(',37*2 



77«,.172 

Specie 1 

Notes of other banks 

.5.6*26,019 

8 1*2, .170 

1,7.18,687 

8,177.076 

3,417,970 

- 47*2,707 

998,310 

4,888.987 

CUf iks and other cash items 

2,198,2.17 

49,06.5 

1 *21,929 

2,273,131 

Funds on deposit in New York and Albany 

2.» 5:1,2*29 

125,3.50 

5;i:>,H15 

»,2 14,394 

Due from other banka and corporations 

3, *276,533 

449,837 

1 dr.59,*280 

4,48.5.650 

Total rcaourccM 

66,073,105 

7,3*2.5/211 

20,110,2.5*2 

03, .508,051 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital 


3,.ir5,000 

11,048,857 

43,950,137 

Circulation , 

8,0-26,133 

808,332 ' 

V,*297,f06 

12,031,871 

Loans on time 

f 1t5,J01 

72,9.5:1 

188,144 

Duo to cuuul fund 

83.5,8:10 

' *628,666 

• .11,40*2 

1,49.5,898 

Frobts 

33, .159,772 1 

169, .127 

OUO.OOO 

4,129,690 

Deposits ou debts 

27 7, *2.16 

49,471 

326,707 

Dividends unpaid 

186,945 

7,2*21 

19,24.5 

213,411 

Depos! ta 

13,590.963 

1,51K,*2U1 

3.091,2.51 

19,100,415 

Due other banks and corporations 

9,‘230,105 

843,197 

l,'«)»,067 

12,072,669 


Total ]iablliti<*a 


66.073.455 


93,508,951 
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Agobegate • Statement of Tw'enty-four Banks in the City of New York, and 107 Banks 
in the Country, being the whole number that have made return to the Bank Commis- 
. sloiiers, on January 1st, 1843. 


• 

ifE SOURCES.* 

• 

24 City 
Banka. 

107 Conn* 
try Banka 

Total 

131 Banka. 

LIABILITIES. 

• 

24 City 
Biinka. 

• 

107 Coun- 
try BdokH. 

Tota L 

131 Banka. 


dolliira. 

1 dolliira. 

*dollarM. 

■ "f ■ ■ 

dnllara. 

^nllara. 

dollrfra. 

LoAiii) and di'«couutH. . . . 


2J,7di).:i7U 

32,34M,]ri7 

‘ Capital 

24,300 2<iO 

19,380,817 

43,!).'10,137 

Heal eiitate. ........... 

I.MHi.O.’W 

1 ,(>H(J,riS7 

3.308,72.3 i 

i Circulation 

4.03l.3:i3 

7,40(1,318 

12,0.11,871 

StlH’Jlfl 

1 (i/.»24,l7M 
IS I (*> 

.'1,521,003 

12,410 083 i 

laiaiM on time 


188,144 

iHH.lll 





1 ,203 070 
‘ 2.4/0,024; 

1,403.888 

4.129,000 

Expenava auU pi'raoual 


! 


Hrolita 

l,7»K.77:i 

estate 

54S.0.'iK, 4(HI.0H()1 

32ri,0'»a 44.\270 

T.ar'j.jioo, ijiij.-Mo 
:i,54S,(iH|* 1.31IK30li 

048,7 3K 1 
770,3; 2 
H,477,07li 
4,8HH,0H7 ’ 

1 Depoaita on debt a 

1 Uividenda unpaid 

liopOMita 1 

' Due to other b.tnka 

H.3MH 
1 13,038 

1 31H,3U9 

07,773! 
3,047.874| 
3.403,424 

320,707 

213,411 

10,100,415 

12,0;2,079 

Bank, fuud 

Specie 

l'i,432 .'ll] 
8,n87,2:>i 

Nf)tc*« of oUier banka . . . 
Cliecka and caeh > 

Fumla in New York and 


iiV2,m 

2,273,131 




Total liubilitiea 

33,174,402 

' 38,.'KM.489 93..30S.93I 

Albany 


' a,2H,3!)4 

J,4<I7.»42 

3,214,304 

4,tK;),b.30 




Due from other banka. . . 

2,‘»H7,70H 

\ 




Total reaourcea 

55,174,4r»2 

;iK,3»4,480 

0.3.30K,0.'il 




• 


Banks of New Y'ork State. 


JL 


DATES. 

1 Capital. 

Lnana. 

• Stocks. 

Specie. 

Balance due 
Hanks. 

Circulation. 

1 Depoaita. 

January, 

i dollars. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

d(>llarH.| 

dollars. 

dollars. 1 

dollara. 

1831 

27.33.3, 2()4 

.‘ST.tWO.TOl 

393,809* 

2,057.503 

4,310,930 1 

17,820,108 1 

19,119,338 

l«3Hj^. 

31.28l,<|(i] 

1 72 820 III 

803,1.39 

0,224,0 10 

3.894,311 

21,127,927 ! 

20,088,08.3 

I8;ir??. 

1 ,37,101,100 

79.di;i,l8s 1 

I,7'»4,152 

C.537,020 

' 2.030, -'i09 

21,198,000 1 

.30.883,179 

1H38 

:i(»,0 11,400 

»,0/)0'.»,7#0 

' 2.7’*'i,2(I7 

4.139,732 1 

1 2,()2.>,292 

]2.409.lir>2 ' 

1.5.221,800 

1830 

31'., 80 1,400 

U8,.«fUI,l80 

I 911,023 

9,.l.»3,l‘i.-, 

1 1,222, ir*s 

19,3; 3, 149 ! 

I8,37(»,044 

18 10 

5.*, 028, 781 

<!7 <K*|7,(»07 

' .3,40 1 120 

7,0(M>.429 i 

1,931,419 

14,220,304 1 

20, ll.'i 1,2.14 

1811 

31,b30,280 


0,73H,0')0 

(>,530.210 

1,.302,»)(>0 

883.099 

1H.4,',»5,2.30 

29,07 8,279 

1842 

4 1,3 KMX 10 

30.3^(1073 

10.291,239 

5. {29,8 ^7 

13.949,304 

17,0()3,774 

1813 

4.J, HrxM 37 

32,.148,407 

12,14».,087 

8,377, ‘■7l> 

7,171,112 

12,031,871 ; 

19.100,115 

Auguat, 
1843 

4,1,0 1<»,.'>77 

■)8,.>03,08( 

• 12,320 987 

1 1.091,779 i 

! 

! 10,(111,940 

14, .520, 8 13 

24,»>70,25() 

Noveiulicr, 1 




i 

i 



181.1 

43,30O,1.'i2 

(.1,331,129 

11,003,311 

11,302,789 j 

1 4,011,070 

17,213,101 1 

27,387,1(1(1 

February, 
1811 

i 

13,040,887 

0:1,118,702 

• 

ll,0.'>2.iri8 

1 

10, (180,3 12 1 

1 , 

' ri,:! 13.3 17 

10.333,401 ! 

29,020,413 

May, 

1811 

43, 402, 311 

7«,1(i1.(H.8 

i(i,.i(;2,3:io 

M.n.i.KK * 

o,o:>o.3i.'. ! 

! 18,305,031 1 

.30,742,289 


The loans of the banks were never so higli as now, \vith the exception of the two years 
183(i-37 ; and the dc^osil^ never were so high, w’ith the exception of the year 1837. The 
specie in Augfjst last w^as, to the circulation anil deposits, as 1 to 2.7o. It is now' as 1 to 
5.o(), showi[ig a great extension of credits. The prof)ortion in whicli the movement has 
been made by the (dty banks, as distinguished from those of the country, may be seen by 
comparing the aggregates of each, as seen in the folk>wi»g table of the leading features in 
August last, when the specie w'as at iti greatest point of accumulation, and at the present 
retuni^ These aggregates compare as follow : — ® 


— r-' 

• 

CITY BANKS. 

COUNTRY BANKS. 

August. 

May. 

Augiiat. 

May. 

• 

Tioana 

1 (Ulara. 

j 36 T.l 4.332 

' 12,905.944 

1 5,30R..525 

' 23,475JMI 

dollara. 

• 42.129,817 
H,483..yi3 
.5,894,438 
• 25,000,757 

* dollars. 

22,078,740 1 
1,123,8.33 j 
9,212,318 
1,1MI,.589 1 

dollara. 
28,031 ,243 
»(ii>..598 
12,470,.'»7.3 
5.741,532 

Specie *. 

Circulation 

Depoaita T... 
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TRADE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Commerce of New York, from 1789 to 1837. 


YEA^S. 1 


EXeOBTS. 


Import!. 

Duties on Mercliau- 

n 

Drawbarks on Fo- 

• 

Registered 


DomeR^. 

4. j 

Foreign. 1 

f 

TOTAL. 

diM) Imported, 

ruigu Merchandise* 

Tonuage. 


didlam. 

UollarB. 

dolIarN. 

tdollara. 

dollars. 

dollars, ,, 

dullars. 

17P1 

.... 

.... 

2,505.465 

.... 

1,356,064 

22,289 

45.592 

41,866 — 

1703 

.... 

.... 

2,535,700 

.... 

1,232,888 

60,801 — 

I7U3 

.... 

.... 

2,932.370 

• • •• ! 

1,248,760 

42,561 

266,302 

45.:i.53 89 

1794 

.... 


5,442,183 

. - - - 

2,146,810 

2,717,149 

71,693 IT 

ms 

.... 

.... 

10,304,581 

.... 

688,172 

93.421 07 

1706 

1797 

.... 

.... 

12,208,027 

1:1,308,064 

14,300,802 

.... 

:i.0.56,518 

2.949,033 

2,/ 02,250 

865,877 

862.014 

103,945 53 
110,983 67 

ms 


.... 


916,VN2 *> 

111.488 72 

1709 

.... 

.... 

18,719.537 

.... 

3,.559,H17 

1,1.57.389 

860.403 

1 <20 ,263 06 

1800 

.... 

, 

14,045,070 

.... 

3.625,423 

97,791 06 

I SOI 

■ - • * 

.... 

19,851,136 . 

• • 0 * 

4,984 2:15 

1,172,408 

106.023 18 

1H02 

.... 



13,792,276 

... - 

3,530.298 

1,0:)3,3I6 

70.152 85 

1803 

7,626^31 

3,191,650 ; 

10,818,387 

.... 

4.081,577 

5.172,805 

.545,010 

89,382 17 

1804 

7,501.096 

8,580,185 

15,391,883 

10,081,281 


1 ,28.3 604 

105,610 64 

1805 

8,098,060 

23,482.043 

.... 

6,958.009 

2,002. .509 

121 614 09 

1806 

8,0.5:1.076 

1. *1,7 00.769 ' 

21,762,845 

.... 

7,307,185 

2,406,463 

141,186 14 

1807 

9,057.416 

l/:.400,647 

26,357.963 

.... 

7,620,90.3 

2,669,33.5 

149,061 61 

1808 

2,302,438 

5,243,620 

5,606,058 

.... 

3,611,68.5 

8,785.786 

799,706 

146,682 61 

1809 

6;t4H.704 

4,232,798 

12,581,562 

.... 

791,117 

I69..5:ir> 39 

1810 

10,928,573 

6.313,757 

17.242,330 

.... 

.5,248.619 

842,540 

188, .550 73 

1811 

8,747,700 

3,018,515 

12,266.215 

.... 

2.43G.0}I2 

443,766 

161,312 37 

1812 

r>.oo:t,508 

2.:i5H,414 

8,061,023 

- - - - 

i 3,3 16,32.5 

410,001 

162,582 14 

1813 

7,060,807 

1,124,687 

8.185,494 

.... • 

1,627..314 

20,5.120 

148,098 61 

1814 

197.987 

1 1 .(MB 

209,070 

.... 

631,758 

25.086 

1.52.412 66 

1816 

8,330,278 

2,445.095 

10,676,373 

. . • • 

14,646,816 

2(>7,4!»0 

1B0,(’ . 20 

1810 

14,108,291 

5,521.740 

19,690,031 

.... 

10,810,5.53 

1,368 221 

191 ,.355 47 

1817 

13,600,733 

12,982.564 

5.016,700 

18.707,433 

. • * • 

6,374,386 

1,010,040 

177.901 49 

1818 

4,889.(i97 

17,872,261 

«... 

8,277,197 

' 631.004 

119.86.3 79 

1819 

8,487,093 

5,099,686 

4,9)3,509 

i 13,587,378 

.... 

0,493,434 

7I7,6.)6 

1 14,320 02 

1830 

8,350,675 

13,16.1,244 

.... 

5.!>06 516 

687.s:i8 

115.632 VK 

1831 

7,898,604 

5,204,313 

13,162,017 

23,620,246 

7,251,504 

< .56 .566 

118,750 6.5 

1822 

10,087,167 

6,1 1.V115 

17,100,482 

35,445,028 

0.052 832 

.515 723 

126,797 89 

1823 

11,302,995 

7,675,995 

10.0.38,990 

22,897,134 

29.421,340 

9,0:1.5,575 

1,118 969 

133,085 7.5 

1824 

13,628.054 

9,3fiK,480 

30,1 1:1,72:1 

11,101,282 

1.420.466 

146 620 67 

1823 

20,651,558 

14,(i07.7«3 

35,2.59,261 

49,0:HI,174 

15,702 1 12 

2,141,372 

1.59,.327 32 

1826 

ll,4tM),710 

13,930,627 

10,451.072 

21,947,791 

38.1 i5.r,:io 

11,5:1.5.012 

2,662,299 

163, .574 11 

1837 

0,913,510 

23,834. i:U 

38.719,044 

. 13.224 506 

1,763,114 

171,835 56 

1828 

12,362.015 

I0,4irv>3l 

22,777,649 

41,927,702 

13,764.831 

1,570,277 

165,898 26 

1829 

13,036,501 

8,082,450 

20,110,011 

.14.74:1,307 

1:1,068,183 

1.. 566.1 79 

J17/.85 06 

1830 

1:1,618,378 

0,079,70.5 

19,607,983 

1 .35,024,070 

1.5,031,003 

1,06.5,979 

110,163 08 

1831 

1,5,720,118 

9,809,026 

25, .5:1.5, 141 

57,077,117 

20,121,296 

2.045,229 

1:10933 26 

1832 

15,057,250 

1U,94.3,0!).5 

20,000,045 

5:1,214,402 

15, (M9. 6.36 

2.281 675 

1:*7p06O 2.5 

1833 

1.5.411,296 

9,083.821 

25, .195.1 17 

55,91 8, 4f» 

13.073 :i91 

2,:i. 1,114 

159 .554 03 

1834 

13,849,460 

11,062,545 

25,,513,014 

7 3,1 88, .594 

10,225,877 

1,522,084 

186,.365 73 

1835 

21,707,867 

8,637,397 

30,345,261 

88,191,305 

14,.568,660 

770.830 

200,780 47 

1836 

19,816,520 

0,104,118 

28,920,438 

11 •<,253.4 16 

17,307,215 

832,413 

202,118 83 

18,17 

18:18 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843* 

1844 

16,083,900 
10,43 f,3;i3 
23,290,005 
22,076,609 
24,379,008 
20,7:19,286 

1 13,443,234 

11.254,450 

6,576,138 

9,971.104 

1 1,587,47 1 
8,K60,22:i 
6,837,4'.;2 
3,310,430 

27,338,410 
23,008,4:1 
33,26H,0<)0 
31,264,080 
33,139,8:13 
2/, .576, 7/ 8 
16,762/«64 

79,301.722 
68,453.206 
W),88'S,i:iH 
00,140,750 
7:1,7 13,l‘26 
57,87.5,004 
31, .356,540 1 



202,370 66 


* la IH43, the imports are ool\ for the nine months ending thn 30tb of Jnne ; the other years being for the twelve 
moomvi endii g each year on the 30ih of September. For the registered and enrolled tonnage of the state, sec'^tablea of 
the tonnage ot the United States hereafter. , 


PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUFACTURING CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE 

STATE OF NEW' YORK. „ 

'1 '* 

Albany, tlie capital of the state of ^New*York, is situated on the Hudson river, 145 
miles, by the course of the river, above the city of New York, in 42 deg. 39 min. 3 sec. 
north latitude, aui 73 deg. 32 minV west longitude, ll)4 miles west-by -north of Boston, 
230 fniles south of Montreal, 370 miles from Washington. The population, in 1810, w^as 
9356 ; in 1820, 12,630; in 1830, 24,238; in 1840, 33,721. Of the latter there were, in 
1840, employed in apiculture, 144; manufactures and trades, 1621; navigating the ocean, 
eight; navigating i^ers and canals, 106; in the learned professions, 237. State- street, 
one of the early streets, from the meeting of Court and Market-streets, is from 150 to 170 
feet wide, and has a steep ascent, at the head of which the capitol, which fronts it, has a 
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commandiDg position. Many of the private, and especially the public buildings of Albany, 
overlook an extensive and beautiful landscape. 

The cnpitol is a large stone edifice, 115 feet long and ninety feet broad, fronting east 
’ on a spacious 'square. It contains excellent apartments for the senate and assembly, and 
numerous rooms for other public purposes. The City Hall, on the east side of the same 
is a largS marble building, with a gilded dome. The State Hall, a superb edifice 
for nie public offices, is a correspoi)ding building on tn« same ltde of the square. • The 
Albany Academy, built of freestone, has a park in front of it, adjoining the public square; 
and both aSe surrounded hy an iron paling, and are kid out with walks and ornamented with 
trees. The other public buildings arc a Medical College, a Female Academy, the Albany 
Exchange, a large building of granite at the foot of State-street, and the county gaol. 

The Albany Academy has 4()0 students. The Albany Female Academy has obtained 
a deserved celebrity, and has from ii(K) to 350 pupils. The Albany T^ibrary contains 9000 
volumes. *The Young Men’s Association, established for mutual improvement, occupies 
rooms in the exchange building, and has 1 500 inei^^bers. It has a reading-room, liberally 
furiiislied, a library of 3200 volumes, and during the winter season an able course of lectures 
is delivered. The Albany Orphan Asylum generally maintains eighty or ninety male and 
female children. The poorliouse, situated in the south-west part iof the city, consists of 
several large buildings, and lias a fann of 150 acres, cultivated by its ummtes. St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum is a Jlonmn Catliolic institution, for females only, and numbers about forty 
orphans, under the Sisters of Ch*’ity. 

Albany has about 100 streets and alleys built on, eleven public squares, three markets, 
ten public schools, containing also dwellings for the teachers, and eleven engine houses, all 
bu^ of brick. 

The city contains thirty places of worship, of which the Presbyterians have four, the 
Associate Ileforincd one, the Dutch Reformed three, the Methodists four, the African Me- 
thodists one, the Episcopalians three, tlie Baptists two, the coloured Baptists one, the Luthe- 
rans two, the Universalists one, and the Homan Catholics two. There are one Independent 
church, one MiSksIoh chui*ch, one Bethel church, one Friends’ meeting-house, and tw’o 
Jewish synagogues. * 

The old state hall on tlio south side of State-street, has been convorttHl into a geolo- 
gical cabinet museum, collected hy the •state geologists in their surveys. The Albany 
Institute is a respectable scientific association, with a library and cabinet 

Albany is advantageously situated on the Hudson for trade. The Erie ai>d the Cham- 
plain canals extend also to it a ready access to all the vast regions to the north and west. 
The Boston railroad adds to these advantaged. The Mohawk and Hudson railroad termi- 
nates here, and connects with other lines to the W'cst, The Erie canal, comprising also the 
(’hamplaiii canal, enlfers ^ho city in its north part, and tlcuvs into a spiiclous basin, formed 
by a pier buik in the river, a mile and a quarter long, which produces a safe harbour, not 
only fc)r boats, but also for vessels, to defend them against the ice in the spring Hoods. 
There are in the city fifty-three commission houses, tliirty-fivc importers, 137 wholesale 
houses, 440 retail stores, and 612 grocery and provisJbn stores. There are eight banks, 
with an aggregate capital of 2,75 k^0(X) dollars ; Tour insurance companies, with a total 
capita^of 7()0,()()0 dollars. ^ 

There are fifteen manufactories of carriages, some of them very extensive ; twenty of 
hats and caps, producing articles teethe value of 900,000 dollars anrinidly; four of tobacco, 
two of morocco leather, five rope w'alks, fifteen manufactories of soap and candles; five of 
musical instruments, two of Q^>mbs, twenty of copper, tin, and sheet iron, and a great 
many others. There are*two type foundries one stereotype, two ifianufactories of oil cloth, 
eight of stoves, four ofi carpets, Src. There are ten furnaces, three steam saw'itig and 
planing machines, foifc* plane manufactories, one manufactory of philosophical instruments, 
and one of coach lacc. There are three malting houses and nine breweries. Accordvig to 
the late census, there were in Albany, in lR40, forty -seven commission houses, engaged in 
foreign trade, with a capital of 650, 000 dollars; 976 retail drygoods and other stores, with 
a capital of 975,000 dollars. The total capital employed in mamifa^turcs was 1,735,500 
dollars. In 1 840, twenty steamboats and fifty-one towboats regularly jSied between Albany 
and New York, and the intermediate places on the river, A great number of small craft 
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also Bavigate the river. It is estimated that above 1000 persons arrive at, and depart 
from, Albany daily, by its various lines of communication. — Offickil Ihtttrns, U. S. Gaz, 
Auburn is situated 173 miles south of Washington, on the outlet of Owasco lake, 
seven miles south of Erie canal. It has a state prison, which is considered a model for 
such institutions. In 1840, there were fifty-nine stores, capital 341,447 dollars; one 
woollen factory, one cotton facto^, two tanneries, one distillery, one brewery, four flooring 
mills^ two saw mills, three furnaefes, four printing offices, four newsj^apers, one daily and 
three weekly. Capital in manufactures, 643,550 dollars. Population, 5626. — (J, S. Gaz, 
Official Returns, ' 

Black Rock is situated near the lower end of Lake Erie, two miles and a half beloTv 
the city of Buffalo, of which it may be considered a suburb, and with which it is connected 
by a railroad. It contains 3(X) dwellings, and about 2000 ijihabitMiits. It had, in 1840, 
ten stores and groceries, five warehouses, four flouring inilh, witii twenty-five run of 
stones, two saw mills, two oil mills, two distilleries, one iron Ibundery, one machine shop, 
and various other manufacturing establiduneiits. The harbour is formed hy an iininerise 
stone pier, projecting into Niagara river, built by the state of New York, for the double pur- 
pose of forming a safe and convenient linrbour for vessels and the canal boats, which 
here enter the lake, and also for seeurlng to the hhie canal an nhundance of w'ater, 
directly from the lake, eastward, n.s far as Montezuma, nearly half its entire length. 
There were received in 1840, 511,984 bushels of wheat, and 244,700 barrels of flour. 
There is a ferry here across to Waterloo in Canada. Population of township, in 1840, 
3625. 

Buffalo, a port of entry, lies on the outlet of Lake Erie, at the head of Niagara 
river, and on Buffalo creek, w hich constitutes its harbour, 288 miles w'(^st of Albany, 'J63 
miles by the Erie canal, tw’enty-tw’O niih‘S south-soutli-east of Niagara Falls. Population, 
in 1810, 1508; 1820, 2095; 1830, 8653; 1840, 18,213. In 18^0, employed in com- 
mercej 771 ; in manufaeiures and trades, 1851 ; in navigating the ocean* 71 ; canals, 
lakes, and rivers, 347; learned jirofessions and engineers. 2 J 1. The land rises, hy a 
gentle ascent, for about two miles from the water to a ])]ain, and from the higher parts of 
the city, command extensive views of the lake, of Niagara river, of the Erie canal, and of 
Canada. The city has broad and regular streets, Main -street is two miles long, and J20 
feet wide, and is lined with large stores, dw’cJlings, and hotels ; other parts of the city are 
well built. There are tliree public squares, which add to the salubrity and beauty of this 
rapidly built and peopled town. The public buildings are, a court house, gaol, and county 
clerk’s office, two markets, in the second floor of one of wdiieh arc the city offices; seven- 
teen churches, of which the Presbyterians have throe, the Episcopalians two, the Baptists 
one, the German Protestants tliree, the Methodists one, the Roman Catholics two, the 
ITnitariaiis one, the Universalists one ; there arc also one Bethel, a.id two African churches. 
There are, an orphan asylum, two banking lf?>usos, an insurance company, a theatre, and 
several good hotels. The Young Men’s Association have a library ol* 3500 volumes, and 
there arc public sidiools, under the control of the common council, for the education of the 
whole population, without charge fifr tuition. Buffalo has become a great entrepot between 
thc^ cast and the west. The harbour" of Buffalo is^ spacious and safe, with tw-elvo to 
fourteen feet of water, a mile from its entrance into the lake. To protect the harbour, 
the breakwater or jiier has been constructed of wood and stone, by •{be United States, 
extending 1500 feet from the soutli side of the mouth wT the creek, iqmii the end of which 
there is a light-house erected, twenty feet in dianffeter at its biiso, and forty feet high. The 
great obstruction to the harbour arises from the breaking up •of the lake ice, ^ which is driven 
into it by the strong westerly winds, frequently obstructs the ’entrance after the ice has 
altogether disappeared in the lake, “ I’hero arc fifty or sixty steamboats, and 300 
schooners and othef craft which navigate Lake Erie and the connected lakes, engaged in 
the commerce between Buffalo and the west. The tonnage in 1840, w^as 4916 tons. The 
arrivals of steamboats and other vessels in 1&40, were 4061 ; clearances, 4851. The 
amount of property sent cast on the Erie canal from Buffalo, at the same date, was 177,607 
tons. The amount goods, including domestic manufactures, salt, &c,y received by the 
canal, and shipped *co the west, was 98,733 tons. Tolls received amounted to 376,417 
dollars. Buffalo is connected with Black Rock, and with Niagara Falls, by railroads.”— 
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• U» S* Getzsteen** la 1840, there were twenty -three foreign eotnmisslon houses, capital 
94,000 dollars 5 231 retail stores, capital 736,335 dollars ; one woollen factory, three tan- 
neries, two distilleries, one pottery, four Roiiriiig mills, one grist mill, two saw mills, two 
oil mills, ten jfrinting offices, 6vo daily, four weakly, one semi-weekly newsp.H]»ers, and six 
p^iodicals. €ayitai in manufiu^tures, 630,300 dollars. — OJficial Jlefunts, BuHalo was 
ongjpally laid out by the Holland Land Coiii])any, in isyi. It was burnt by tlio British 
in 1814, excepting two buildings. Jt then contained 200 dwellings. 'I'hc inhabifants, 
however, received 80,(K)0 dollars from congress as a compensation for their losses. The 
rapid growtti and great importance of this place, may be dated from the opening of tlie 
'Erie canal. — LJ, S. Gazetevr, 

FiSHKiLT^, eighty-eight miles south of Albany. It had, in 1840, twenty-nine store's, 
capital 98,600 dollars ; two lumber yards, capital G(KK) dollars ; one fulling mill, two 
woollen factories, three cottmi factories, 11,912 spindles, five tanneries, seven Hoiiring mills, 
six grist mills, seven saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 817,0.50 dollars. Three acade- 
mies, forty -nine students ; twenty schools, 887 heliosis. Population, 10, h‘l7. 

IICDSON, a port of entry, is situated on the east side of Hudson river, at the liead of 
ship navigation, 116 miles north of New York, twenty- nine miles south of Albany, in 
42 deg. 14 mill, north latitude, 73 deg. 46 rniii. west longitude. Population, 1820, 2900 ; 
I8.‘i0, 5392 ; 18 40, .5672. ‘‘Its front consists of a bold pronnmtiyy, rising sixty feet 
above the level of the river, wliiidi has been formed into a pleasant [iroriieiiade, eoinniandiiig 
a fine view of the river and of tlic^surroimdliig country. On eitlier side of this promontory 
is a spacious bay, with a sulll(4ent dt'pth of water for the largest vessels. TJie city is 
regularly laid out, with streets erossing eaMi other at right angles ; with tlie exception of 
tw(-j*8treets near the river, which billow the direction of the shore. The main street 
extends .south-east more tlian a mile to Prospect hill, 200 feet liigli, to which the ground 
gradually rises. On tlic north side of tliis strot4, towards its up[>er end, is a public sijuare. 
There is another square in the south part of the city, on which the court house is situated. 
It is 1 J6 feet long, the eeiitral ])art birty feet hjyr sixty feet, and sixty feet higli, surmounted 
by a dome, and entered by a portico of six Ionic columns. The xvings are thirty-biur feet 
front and forty feet deep, and *two stories high. There .are eight ehiirches — one 
Presbyterian, one Episcopal, one Baptist, one Methodist, two Friends, two TTni\ersalist 
— ^tho Hudson Academy, Hudson Female iSeminarv, the Franklin Literary Association, 
with a respectable library" and philosophical apparatus, tJic Hudson Lunatic Asylum, and a 
number of select schools. The city Is supplied with pure water, brought two miles in iron 
pipos from a spring at the foot of BecrafVs mountain. This city was formerly much en- 
gaged ill the West India trade, which has, lafterly, chiefly given place to tlio whale fishery. 
It has seven or eight whale ships, four steamboats, w'itli freight barges, and a number of 
sloops. A steam feiTy-haat plies between this city and Athens, on the opposite side of the 
river. The Hudson and Berkshire Rail niad® connects tliis city with West Stockhrldge, 
Massachusetts, and thence with Boston. Several streams in the immediate vicinity afford 
considerable water power, which is improved in manufacturing. — U. S. Gaz. There wore 
in 1840, 116 stores, capital 410,4.50 dollars; four luiuBer yards, capital 29,000 dollars; 
capital employed in the fislieries, 3.30,000 dollars ; one furnace, one tannery, one distillery, 
one bnwery, three printing offices, one bindery, two w'eekly newspaTiers, two periodicals. 
Capital in manufactures, 13.5,650 dollars . — Official lieUrriis, 

Ithaca, 162 miles west-by-souih of Albany, situated on a plain one mile and a half 
south of the head of Cayuga lake. Cayujfa inlet, a small creek, is navigable I’or large canal 
boats from the l^ke. It coiitaisis ahoilt 700 houses, a court house and goal in the same 
building, a county clerk’s 1>ffice, six placets (£ worship, au academy, and a lyceum. Fall 
creek, Cascadilka creek, jfnd Six Mile creek, in descending from the hills, have falls that 
furnish very extensive water power, •\vhich is employed, in manufacturing establishments. 
Fall creek descends 438 feet in the course of a mile, having three successive falls — oue of 
seventy feet, another of fifty feet, and a third, wdiich is yieciiliarly grand, of 1 16 feet — in 
an unbroken sheet. Other falls in the vicinity are little less surprising. Its facilities for 
trade are numerous. Through Cayuga lake and Seneca canal it cori^municates with the 
Erie canal on the north, and by the Ithaca and Owego railroad, thirt)^iiiles long, if com- 
municates with Owego and the Susquehanna, where it will unite wdth the Erie railroad, 

VOL. I!I. • r ^ 
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'vvhich will aRorcl it a winter communication with the seaboard. Its trade with Pennsylvania 
is considerable, receiving iron j^nd coal in exchange for plaster, salt, lime, flour, and mer- 
chandise. A steanthoat for passengera jdies daily between Ithaca and Cayuga bridge, 
forty -two miles. — f7, S, Gaz. There were in the township in 1840, twenty -four stores, 
capital 141,300 dollars; t.Avo lumber yards, capital 81,000 dollars ; valuc'^of machinery 
produced, 20,000 dollars ; two waollen factories, capital 30,5o0 dollars; ohe cotton factory, 
1572 spindles, capital 2A,000 d6llars ; three tanneritv? ; one brewery, one paper factory^ 
capital 10,000 dollars ; two flouring mills, one grist mill, ten saw mills, one oil mill, four 
printing offices, two binderies, tw'o weekly newspapers. Capital in maiuifactuies, 279,250 
dollars. Po])ulation in 1830, 3324 ; 1840, 5650. 

Lansingbitrg, ten miles north-east of Albany, is situated on tbe east side of Hudson 
river, at tbe head of slooj) navigation. In 1810 it contained nine dry goods, eight produce, 
and twenty grocery stores, one copper and iron foundry, two oil floor-cloth factories, three 
brush factories, one plaster mill, one flouring mill, two gun and rifle factories, six inalt houses, 
two printing offices, an academy, 450 dwellings, and 3000 iuliahitants. Several sloops and 
towboats are etr^ployed iii the river trade. The stat<^ dam, 1 1(K) feet long and nine feet 
high, with a lock between this and Troy, enables sloops to com4' to this place, and forms a 
spacious basin. A bridge across tlic Hudson connects it with Waterford. There are in 
the township forty -spvcn stores, capital 240, ICK) dollars; one tannery, one brewery, two 
printing offices, one weekly newspaper, one grist mill. Capital in mamilacturcs, 204,700 
dollars. Population, 3330. 

Little Palls is ni?iet.y-oiie miles west-hy-north-wost. Albany. The village is rituated 
on both sides of the Mohawk river, in a most romantic situation, and contained, in 1840, five 
churches, two printing offices, one bank, tliiriy stores and groceries, one woollen factory, tVvee 
pa[tcr mills, three flouring mills, two plaster mills, one trip-hammer works, four furnaces, 
one machine shop, one distillery, one brewery, one fulling mill, and oiie sash factory. I'Ik* 
river here has a fall of forty-two feet in half a mile, affi>j'ding great water powx'i*. The Eric 
canal has a feeder, which crosses the river in an acpiediict, 214 feet long and sixteen wide, 
with walls fourteen feet higlj, uphold by one arch of seventy feet sj>an, and two others of 
fifty feet ciich. Tlie canal passed the brow of a mountain, which reached to the border of 
the river, by expensive digging and emhaukmeiit. In widening the canal, more ample 
room is obtained by occiijyiug a part of tlic btd of the river, betw^eeii an island and the 
south bank. There w'cre in tlie township thirty -four stoicjs, capital 88,500 dollars ; three 
furnaces, two forges, one fulling mill, fo\u* tanneries, one distillery, one brewery, three pa])cr 
factories, tw'o printing offices, one weekly newspaper, one periodical, one flouring mill, two 
grist mills, four saw" mills. Ca[»ltal in inaniuactures, 166,850 dollars. Population, 3881. 

Lockport is 277 miles west by -north of Albany. The village, incorporated, is situated 
on the Erie canal, and contains two batiks, eighty stores and giw.erids, four flouring mills, 
one grist mill, one cotton factory, with 210<»' spindles, two woollen factories, nine saw mills, 
two plough factories, two plaster mills, one sash factory, two furnaces, one macliine shop, 
two carriage factories, itvo tanntiries, and one fanning mill and throahlng machine factory, 
800 dwellings, and about 6500 iiAiabitants. An immense water power is here created by 
the surplus winter of the Erie eaiiaJ, wliich here riH*.*s sixty feet, by five double locks. A 
railroad ]jrocecds from this place to Niagara falls and Piifl’alo, Tliere were, in 184(J. in the 
township one commission house, cayiital 500 dollars; sixty-five stores, capital 209,830 dollars; 
three tanneries, one distillery, one brewery, one pottery, one paper factory, four printing 
offices, one bindery, five flouring mills, nine grist mills, forty-five saw mills, one oil mill. 
Capital in manufactures, 268,010 dollars. Population, 91<45. 

Nassau, is twelve miles south -eastjf of Athany. It had, in *1840, five stores, one grist 
mill, one carriage factory, fifty dwellings, and about 400 inhabitants. There are in the 
township toil storps, capital 2300 (h)llars ; three fidliug mills, six woollen factories, two 
rottun factories, 3158 sjiindles, three tanneries, one flouring mill) six grist mills, twelve saw 
mills. Capital in manufactures, 74,780 dollars. Population, 3236. 

Newburo is sixty miles north of New York. The Hudson river bounds it on the east. 
The village is pleasantly situated on the west bank of Hudson river, on rising ground. It 
contained, in 1840f three banking houses, 150 stores, nine storehouses, five freighting esta- 
blishments, three flouring mills, three ])laster mills, one brewery, and numerous mecnanical 
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and manufacturing' ofltablishnionts, KKK) dwellings, and about (yiXtO inhabitants. It nn* 
four steamboats and two freight barges, which run betwe<Mi it and New York city, and one 
steamboat running to Albany, besides a number of sloops trading* to diftenjiit places on tin? 
river. There* is a steam terry between this place and Fisbkill, on the oppoKite side of the 
rijer. Washbigjton had his head-quarters here, for a time, during the revolutionary war, 
aiid^he l|ousc is standing in which he and his family resided ; and liero the American army 
W£is disbanded, June 23, 1783. « * * • 

Oswego is a j)ort of entry, and semi-capital of Oswego county, and lies on both sides of 
the Oswegd river, at its entrance into Lake Ontario, 160 miles west-north-west of Albany. It 
is regularly and handsomely laid out woth strciets 100 feet wide, crossing each other at right 
angles. The two parts arc c'onin'cUid by a l)ridg<», 7(K) hiet Iimg, wliieli cost 6000 dollars. Jt 
has a court house, a custom lumsc, two hanks, with an aggregatt^ eajiital of 4(K), 000 dollars, 
and ail iiis^aiiee company.* The Oswego canal, thirty-iiight miles long, connects it with 
the Eric canal at Syi*acuse. A ])art of the way the Oswego river constitutes the canal, and 
has a tow-path on its hank. Next to Sackett’s IJtrhour, Oswx*gi> has the be>t harbour on 
the south side of Lake Ontario. It is sht‘ltcred by a pier, Imilt by the I'uited States, f*f 
wood, filled in w'ith stones on the oiitsule, on the lakeside. This jiior is 1210 feet in kuigth, 
with an eiitninee 2vi0 feet wide. On the end f)f the west pier ls<i lighthouse, and there 
is anotlier on the hill, on the east side of the river, near tlie fort. ^J'iie water within the 
pier has a depth of from ten to tw'Oiity feet, and the harbour is sjiacjous. There arc; 
owned at this place six steamhoall and siiveiity schooners, averaging* K)0 toub burden, and 
a large number of canal boats.* The canal boats are gciicriiily built in a \cry substantial 
manner, with decks, and capable of being towed through the lake. A con-^iderable jK)r- 
tiiwpof the trade between Ni‘w York and the west, passes througli Oswego and the Wel- 
land canal, in (kinada, around tin* Falls of Niagara. The salt from Salina, destined to 
the west, mostly passes this w'liy. The tonnage of Oswego, in 1.S4(), was S34(i tons. A 
feeder dam, seven feet and a half high, three-fourths of a mile above the village, furnishes 
an abundance of surplus water, which is taken from the canal, w’itli a fall of ninoteoii feet, 
on the oast side of the river. A canal has also hetm constructed on the west side, sixty- 
two feet wide and seven feet deep* at a* cost of 7o,()(>0 dollars, wdiich lias a fail at the 
villagi^ of nineteen feet. Various inanufacturing estahli<limonts now exist, and many more 
might he a<*connnoduted. The tow'nsIniAd* Osweg*o had, in 1S4(). mc^stly in the 'lillage of 
Oswego, three eoniinercial and four coniinission houses in foreign trade, capital 246,000 
dollars; thirty-two retail sttires, cajiital 02, 150 dollars ; two lumberyards, cajiital 4000 
dollars; two tanneri<*s, five flouring mills, two grist mills, six sawmills, three juiutlng 
offices, and four weekly newspjqiers. C'apital in manufactures 323, 135 dollars. l*o[>ula- 
tion, 4665 ; of the village of Oswego, 4500. As a considerable portion of the village of 
Oswego li(‘S in the towni4iip of Seriha, part of the following statistics of that town belong 
to the villa^ of Oswego. Tw'o store**, caj^tal 55(X) dollars ; one limiher yard, cajiiial 
7000 dollars ; one tannery, four Rouring mills, tlirec giist mills, one saw mill. C'a- 
pital in manufactures, 172,«S16 dollars. Fopulatioii, 4051. Daily lines of steamboats, for 
the conveyance of j»asseiigers, run hotvveen Oswego find Lewiston, Kingston, Oanada, 
Sackett’s J1 arbour, and Ogdenshurglf, stopping at the intermediate places. On the east 
side oi the river, near the lake, a tract of laud has been cedi'd to the Vnited States, on 
which is situated R>i*t Oswego. 

PiiATTSimuG, 163 miles north ^f Albany, is situated on both sl(b‘.i of the Saranac river, 
at its entrance into Cumberland bay, aii ihdciitation of Lake C3iamplain. Tt contained, in 
1 840, about 26^0 inhabitants, •and with the township, 6416. The Saranac has here a 
succession of falls, about Torty feet total des#ent, wdiyli affords extensive water power. It 
contains a United StiileS* military post a little south of the village. Here a brave defence 
was made against 14,0(K) Hritish troops, under Sir Gieorgo Frevost, Smitember J 1, 1SJ 4, 
and at the same time the British fleet w*^s captured by C^uninodore McDonough, in the 
bay before the village. There were, in 1840, in the towmsliip, forty -five stores, ea]>itaJ 
188,130 dollars; four fulling mills, three w'oollen factories, two cotton factories, 12,000 
spindles, one furnace, four forge.s, fi^■o tanneries, two printing offie^is, two weekly news- 
papers, one flouring mill, tliree grist mills, twenty-five saw mills, (.’afi^fcal in manufaetures, 

126,255 dollars. ^ ^ 
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]*.\ CT(iJi-KEi;rsri-: is deliglitfully sitiuited on the east bank of the Hudson seventy- 
one miles below Albany. In 1840, the population of the township amounted to 10,006 
inhabitJiiits, and of the town or village to 7500, It possessed eighty stores, two breweries, 
two saw mills, two flouring mills, tlirec ])lastcr, two carpet, two soap and candle, three 
machine, two pin, two gun, and nine (jarriage and waggon factories ; threo cotton mills, 
4088 spindles, three iron foundries, two potteries, and uumerojiis other fabrics. It is^ one 
of tho most flourishing pfticcs in Ae state. , 

Rochesteh is situated on both sides of the Gencaeo river, seven miles south of Lake 
Ontario, 220 miles west-hy -north of Albany. Population, in 1820, 1502; in l^SSO, 9269; 
in 1840, 20,191. It contains an area of 4.‘{24 acres, and was incorporated as a village in 
1817, and as a city in 18,‘14. It is well Imilt, and contains many large stores and many 
neat dwelling houses, to many of wliich beautiful gardens arc attached, ornamented with 
shrubbery. The number of dwelling houses Is about 2000. • The east and west parts 
of the city arc connected by three bridges. The Erie canal passes through the certtre 
of the place, and crosses the Genesee .river by an aqueduct. The Genesee Valley canal, 
now constructing, also terminates here, eouuccting it with the Erie canal. The great 
western railroad passes through the place. It had, in 1840, six hanking houses, one 
savings bank, and one r/Hitual insurance coinpanj^ 

Rochester owes its grt^at advantages, and its rapid growth especially, to a vast water 
power cr<'at(!d here by the falls in the Genesee river, wliieh are 268 feet within the bounds 
of the city, in which arc three successive perpendicular falls of ninety -six, twenty, and 105 
feet, besides rapids. On these raj)icls and falls are many large flouring mills, and other 
hydraulic works. It is estimated that, independently of the capital invested in these mills, 
it requires 2,000,000 dollars annually to keep them in op(»ration, and that they pr<HVice 
annually about 3,500,000 dollars. Vessels come up the Genesee river to Carthage, which 
is two miles and a half below the centre of the city, whore steamboats daily arrive and de- 
part, and to whicli there is a railroad. The river is also navigable for boats forty -five miles above 
the city, to Mount Morris. The Eric canal gives it access to the east and west, and the 
Genesee Vall(3y canal, vvhen <joinpleted, willeonneel it with Olean on the Susquehanna, and 
greatly add to its advantages. It has a railroJid eouininnieation eastward to Boston, 
Massachusetts, and westward to iJatavia, which will soon be exttjnded to llnllalo. These 
facilities for transportation have completed vho advantages deriv<*d fi-om its im- 
mense water power, and the rich agi’ieulturai country by which it is suiTOUTuled. — U» S, 
Gazfifrer. 

There were in the city, in 1840, one commercial and one commission house, caj)ital 
15,100 dollars; 266 retail stores, cayutal r,238,H90 dollars; two lumln'r yards, capital 
30,000 dollars; machinery manufacture<l, value 48,(K)0 dollars: four fulling mills, four 
woollen factories, capital 58,616 dollars; one cotton factory, 3000 sj»iiullcs, ca])ital 50,000 
dollars; three tanneries, capital 128,500 dokars ; three distilleries, three brevVeries, capital 
60,300 dollars; one pottery, one rope w^alk, twenty-two flouring mills, eight saw mills, one 
oil mill; total capital, 945,600 dollars; two paj»er factories, nine jirinting offices, one hiudery, 
four daily, five w'cekly, and one sk'nil- weekly newspaper, two periodicals; sixty-one brick 
and sh^)ne, and sixty-eight wooden houses, built at a oost of 401,270 dollars. Total capital 
in inanufaetures, 1,963,017 dollars. Four academics, 662 students, thirty -eight ar'^hools, 
2870 scholars. — Official Returns, « 

In 1812 there were only two w^ooden frame buildings on the spot, each consisting of a 
single room; and when, a lew years before, a proposal w' 0 .s made in the state legislature to 
build here a bridge across the (Jciiesee, a member declareck it was a God-forsaken place, 
inhabited by muskrats, aVid visited only^y a &\v straggling trappers. With the exception 
of Lowell, no other place has flourishctl so rapidly. — JL S, Gazvtcer, 

Rome, 107 miles north-west of Albany, on the Molwtwk river and the Erie canal, con- 
tains ^>ne bank, a t/nited States arsenal, with a magazine and workshops, twenty -five stores, 
one (!otton factory, one flouring mill, one saw ini II, one brewery, one blast furnace, 350 
dwidlings, and about 2500 iiiliahitauts. The Black river canal unites here with the Erie 
canal, and the Syracuse and Utica railroad passes through the village. There were, in 
1840, in the towmsk-p, thirty-three stores, capital 227,130 dollars; two fulling mills, one 
woollen fiictory, one cotton factory, 900 spindles: one furnace, three tanneries, one brewery, 
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two potteries^ one planting office, one weekly newspaper, two gprist mills, fifteen saw mills# 
Capital in manufactures, 148,860 dollars. Population, 5680. 

Sackett’s Harbour, 174 miles north-west of Albany, is on Black river bay, near the 
foot of Lake Ontario, twelve miles from the lake. It is one of the most secure and best 
hai^oiirs on th<f li^e, and was a great naval station during the last war with Great Britain. 
It had, in« 1 840, a banking house, twenty -four stores, fo^ forwarding houses, a ship yard, 
and rope walk, three saw mills, two fartiaees, one machine'* shop, one plaster mill, one tan- 
nery, 300 dwellings, and about 2000 inhabitants. Here an? the Madison Barracks, erected 
in 1814. G^eat power is obtained by a canal brought from Black river. Tonnage, in 1840, 
3367 tons. 

Salina, 133 miles west-by-north of Albany. It contains the most celebrated salt 
springs in the state. The village is situated on the cast end of the Onondaga lake, and 
contained, 1 840, one banking house, twenty stores and groceries, one fiouriiig mill, two 
saw mills, one machine shop, one furnace, and large salt manufactories, in wliicli 1,107,825 
bushels were manufactured in 1840, being nearly onk half of what was manufactured in 
the township. The salt springs are owned by the state, which receives a duty of six/;ents 
a bushel from the manufacturers. There were manufactured 2,622,305 bushels of salt in 
1840 ill the township. Population, 11,013. — U, tS, (razeteer. • 

Sand Lake, seventeen miles east of Albany. The village coritmiicd, in 1840, two 
stores, two cotton factories, two sattinet factories, one blast furnace, one saw mill, one tan- 
nery, and about twenty-five dwellings. There WTre, in 1840, in the township eleven stores, 
capital 14,900 dollars; one cottrfh factory, l(MK) spindles; two tanneries, one glass factory, 
one flouring mill, frmr grist mills, twenty-seven saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 91,825 
dollies, ftipularion, 4303. — fj. S. Gazvteer, 

ScHAOHTrroKE, twenty miles north of Albany, is situated on the Hoosic river, four 
miles east of the Hudson river, and contained, in 1840, six stores, two cotton factories, 
6000 spindles, 150 looms; one itiachinc shop, one grist mill, one saw mill, one clothier’s 
works, twopow'dcr mills, 175 dwellings, and about 1400 inhabitants. It possesses a great 
water power. The tow'nsliip liad, in 1 8 10. .ten stores, capital 18,700 dollars; one fulling 
mill, four cotton factories, 5807 spindles; t pow'der mills, two grist mills, three saw* mills, 
(^ipital in niaDufactures, 209,550 dollars. Population, 3389. — Official liHvrns^ U, S, 
Gaz. * 


SrUEXECTAOY, cltv. Sixteen miles north-west of Albany. Situated on the south bank 
of the Moliawk river. It is an ancient place, having been settled by the Dutch as a trading 
post in 1620. It contained, in 1840, a city hall, gaol, cle’^JSs and surrogate’s office, a 
market, lyceum, female academy, throe haTiking houses, hi'>ides a savings bank; nine 

one Presbyterian, one Kpiscopal, ' '’’ 'Otist, .one Metho- 


churclies — one Dutcli^Reformed, 
dist, one C-aineronian, oue*TIiiive 


hiiversalist, one Roman Catholic, and orf ^'^O stores 

and groceries, *0110 cotton factory, two flouring •mills, tw^o iron foiintK®> "^5 S* 
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tobacco factory, one steam flouring mill, three tanneries, two machine ^ ^ 

and waggon factory, l(KK) dwellings, and 6784 inhabitants. The hiiikr^'^ ^ cc turns ^ 
College, three in number, and spacious, are pleasantly situated on an eminence, ha . 
east of the city. — U. S. Gnzetor . * j 

Senkca Falls, four miles ^ast of Waterloo, 166 west of Albany, is situated on. 
sides of the outlet c/F the Seneca lake, and contained in 1840 tweni\ stores, one ^ 

factory, eight grist mills, five saw mflls, two plaster mills, one distillery, two iron foimdrie^A 
two pump factories, one sash factory, one paper mill, one axe factory, one cloth-dressinj 
works, one tannery, and ^one Boat yard, 400 dwellings, and about 3000 inliahitants. 
Gypsum is found in the vicinity, and grouffil for market. The water pow’cr is groat, 
having a descent of forty feet in the distance of one mile. The Seneca and Cayuga canal, 
which unites with the Erie canal at IMontezuma. Thete were, in 1840,#in the tmvnship, 
twenty -eight stores, capital 113,700 dollars;, one lumber yard, capital 4000 dollars; three 
fulling mills, one cotton factory, 2500 spindles; one tannery, two distilleries, one brewery, 
two potteries, one paper factory, two printing offices, two w eekly newspapers, seven flouring 
mills, one grist mill, three saw mills, one oil mill. Capital in manufactul;es, 436,918 dollars. 
Population, 4281. — U. S. Gaz. Iletttrns. * 

Sing Sing, 1 16 miles south of Albany, is situated on elevated and uneven gnnmd, and 
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has four landing^, from which steamboats and vessels ply daily to New York. It contained, iii 
1840, eij^htcen stores, one ship'yord, one iron foundry, 250 dwellingjH, and about 2500 inhabi- 
tants. Sing Sing furnishes great quantities of fine marble for building.^ The quarries are 
chiefly wrought by convicts of the state prison, located here. It is situated half a mile 
south of the village. The main building is eighty -four feet long and forty -four feet T/yide, 
five stories high, containing 1000 cells. In front and rear are various workshops, wWi the 
keeper’s house, a chapel, liospital, kitchen, and storehouses. There is a separate building, 
constructed of marble, of the Ionic order, for female convicts, with well lurnished apart- 
ments for the matrons. Attached to the whole are 130 acres of land. — U» S, Gaz, 

Syracuse, 131 miles west-by -north of Albany, situated on the Erie canal, at the 
lunction of the Oswego canal, contains a court house, clerk’s oflBce, gaol, two banking 
houses, 130 stores of different kinds, two flouring mills, one saw mill, one plaster mill, 
three machine shops, tliree iron foundries, one tanneiy, 800 dwellings, and 0500. inhabitants. 
This village and its township are celebratcjd for the great quantity of fine salt manufac- 
tured from brine springs. Coarse salV is also produced by solar evajjoration. Tlie total 
amount of salt of all kinds in 1840, was 524,401 bushels. A new sj)ring was discove^d 
in 1 840, of groat strength, of which tJiirty gallons of w-ater [produced one bushel of fine 
salt. The situation of this place, on the line of the western railrojul, and at the junction 
of two important cuials, gives it great facilities for trade, and its growth has been rapiil. — 
U. S. Gaz. 

Troy, a city and port of entry, pleasantly situated on the cast side of the Hudson river, 
six miles north of Albany, 151 miles nortii of New York. Population, in 18 JO, 3895; 
1820, 5264; 1830, 11,405; 1840, 19,334: of those 796 wore? employed in commerc;e, 
2279 in manufactures and trades, 208 navigating tlie oei*an, rivers, <!Cc., 218 in k'i'rnod 
professions. It rises moderately above the level of the river, and is bordered on tlie cast 
by hiUs, from which descend two considerable streams, denominated Poesten Kill, and 
Wyant’s Kill, which have cataracts and cascades, and afford extensive water power for 
mills and machinery. The city is laid out with great regularity. Tlie main business street 
follows the course of the river and is curved Jmt the other streets are straight, and cross 
each other at right angles. 'Dicre are li ftei\v t ..streets riinning north and south; these arc 
crossed by nineteen others running east and’ Ike streets are generally si!sty feet wmb', 
well paved, and have g<io(l sivk'walks, an^ gent^ralJy onianienteil by trees, and well 
lighted. The houses are mostly built of The court house is a large marble building 

with a Grecian front. TboriA,is a brie« gaol, and a county jioorliouse with a farm of 200 
acres. The Rensselaer Inst’' i’-" designed to give a scientific and })racti cal education, 
and the Troy Female Inst*'^!'® has been very celebrated. Tlierc are also several other 
schools of a liighinital natuml history, with a good library, and a cabinet 

of inineroJ/’Ljum cries history; a Young Men’s Association, with a library, cabinet, and 

readlnglars; oii« w'* market houses. Some of the clnirehes are liandsome buildings. 

>u ffiui;^{otal capi^® Gothic architecture. There arc eighteen places of worship— seven 
'our daily, '-l^ree Ejiiscopal, two hajitist, two Methodist, one Roman Catholic, one Uni- 
irid stoned Friends’ meeting hou^e, and one African. There arc six hanks, with an 
n hianuK**^^^ capital of 1,568,000 dollars ; and two insurance companies. 

^870 place is well situated for trade. Being at the head of the tide on the HudscyA, sloops 
jp. steamers ascend to its wharfs. Sixty sloops, three large and two smaller steamboats, 
ixigve steam tow-boats, and twenty-two barges are en^ged in the trade between this city 
m i nd New York. It lias a rich and extensive back country to the north and north-east, 
Sivith which it is conni?c*;c(l by good roads, and it also participates in the advantages of the 
Erie and the Champlain canals. Th^i'e were, in 1840, forty-four commercial and thirteen 
commission houses engaged in foreign trade, with a cajiital of 2, *274, <>21 dollars ; 270 re- 
tail stores, capital 944,963 dollars ; ciglit lumber yards, capital 206,000 dollars ; four 
furnaces, eight forges, capital 279,000 dollars ; machinery manufactured, value 17,000 
dollars ; hardware and cutlery, 925,400 dollars ; three fulling mills, one woollen factory, 
capital 50,000 dollars ; seven cotton factories, 35,500 spindles, capital 352,150 dollars; 
seven tanneries, ci^ital 91,CXX) dollars , one distillery, three breweries, capital 1 10,000 dol- 
lars ; manufactui'cs of leather, eai>ital 489,525 dollars ; one pottery, one rope-walk, thir- 
teen flouring mills, two saw mills, thr(»c paper factories, four printing offices, two binderies, 
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two daily, three weeMy, one semi-weekly newspaper, and one periodical ; forty-one brick 
and stone, and twenty-one wooden houses were built, and cost 190,430 dollars. Capital 
in nmnufaetures, 2,423, dollars ; eleven academies, 44G students, forty schools, 1261 
^cholai's.*^ r/. S, Gaz. Officio lltetvrm far \H40, 

The water power of Troy is derived from the streams which flow from the hills on the 
casf, ^nd ^from a*dani witli a lock across the Hudson, ^liich facilitates navigation, and 
renders nlost of tlie water of the rivisr available for manurlactiirii^ purposes. A raih^ad 
connects the city with llallston Spa, where it joins the Schenectady railroad to Saratoga. 
In 1820 a dlliastrous fire swept over and destroyed the richest part of the city. 

West Trov, or Watervliet town, on the west side of the Hudson river, though in a dif- 
ferent county, is properly a suburb of Troy, with which it is connected by a bridge and 
two ferries. This growing village contains 800 dwelling houses, and 5(K)0 inhabitants. 
It has eight churches ; the Watervliet hank, with a capital of 150,000 dollars, and an 
esetonsive Ufiited States’ ai'seual. — Official licturns for 1840. 

Utica, city, is on the south side of the Moliawk river, in 43 deg. 10 min. north latitude, 
74 deg. 13 mill, w'est longitude ; ninety-two miles west^)y -north from Albany, 1 40 miles from 
Rochester, 202 miles from Ruffalo, seventy-six miles from Oswego. Poj>ulation, in f820, 
2972 ; in 1830, 8323; in 1840, 12,782. The city stands on an cneliiied plain, rising 
south from the Mohawk. The buildings, chiefly of brick, arc good, ^he streets arc neat 
and spa(!ious, many of them 100 feet wide. It has eighteen phiees of worship — three Pres- 
byterian, one Dutch Relonned, tWo Episcopal, four llaptist, three Metliodiht, two Roman 
Catholic, one Universalist, one African, and one Friends' meeting honse. There is an 
Exchange building, numerous charitable institution's, a County Medical Society, two incor- 
pora^d ucadeinies, one for males and the other for females, a museum, the Utica library, 
the mechanics’ association, and the ap[»rentices* library. Thc*re are four hanks, with an 
aggi'cgate ca}>ital of 900,000 dollars, besides a hank for savings, and an insurance com- 
pany, with a capital of 200, 0(K) dollars, and a mutual insurance etnnpany. I'lie State 
lunatic asylum is about a mile west of the centre of the city. The Erie canal, here 
’widened to seventy feet, and seven feet deep, passes through the central part of the city, 
and is crossed by a number of elcfvatcd bridges. The Chenango canal connects this 
place with Jlingharnton. The great wesU^ni railroad from Albany passes through it. 
There arc also good roads in various directions, north and south, on which numerous stages 
run. Utica is in the midst of a rich and highly cultivated country, and of an c.xteusive trade, 
lu 1794, there were only three or four poor houses in the place. There w'cre, ir. 1840, two 
commercial and three eomniissioii houses in foreign trade, capital 58,000 dollars ; 188 re- 
tail stores, capital 1,678,595 dollars; three T umber yards, capital 4 1,0(K) dollars; five 
furuac^es, capital 59,000 dollars ; value of machiucry manufactured 166,5f55 dollars ; six 
tanneries, capital 103jl)00#do]lars ; two breweries, one flouring mill, two grist mills, two 
saw mills, one ^aper factory, six printing offices, «ix weekly nev spa])crs, sixty-one brick and 
stone, and thirty wooden houses, cost 253, (K)() dollars. C'apital in manufactures, 496,130 
dollars ; ten academies, 670 students, thirty-six schools, 981 scholars. — Official Returns, 
U. JS. Gaz. • 

W’atertown, 164 miles north- weit of Albany, *is situated on tlio south side of the 
Black i;^ver, and is connected by covered bridges with Williamstowm and Juhelville villages 
on the opposite side.* In 1840 it containixl twenty-six stores of difl'M cut kinds, various 
mechanic shops, 700 dwellings, aitd about 4(K)0 inhabitants. Tlu river has a fall of 
eighty-eight feet in one inil<\ with seven llanis and five natural cascades. Here are one 
flannel factory, one broadcloth aiad satiftet factory, one cotton factor^^, two negro cloth fac- 
tories, three carding and cibthiers’ mills, five pouring mills and gi'ist mills, one paper mill, 
two iron furnaces, three inachine shops, four saw mills, two tanneries, one morocet> dress- 
ing factory, four waggon and carriage factories, and various otlier mechanicj^il establishments, 
one brewery, and one distillery. There w'cre in the tow'uship, in 1 840, forty-five stoi'cs, 
capital 200,000 dollars ; three lumber yards, capital 5000 dollars ; five woollen factories, 
one cotton factory, 10(X) spindles, four tanneries, one brew'eiy', one paper factory, three 
printing offices, three weekly newspapers, four grist mills. Capital in manufactures, 259,500 
dollars. Population, 5027. — Official 

WiiiTESTowN, is ninety-six miles west-north-west of Albany, situated on the south side 
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of the Mohawk river, colitains a court house, gaol, eight stores, one large cotton factory, 
3000 spindles, one large flouring mill, an academy, 300 dwellings, and about 1 800 in- 
habitants, It is built chiefly on one street, more than a mile long, finely shaded with 
trees, with gravelled side walks. There were in the township, in 1840, twenty-four stores, 
capital 114,700 dollars; ten fulling mills, five woollen factories, two uotton factories, 
15,100 spindles, two tj^inneries,^ one paper factory, one printing office, one weekly, news- 
paper, two flouring mifls, two ' gi'ist mills, flve saw^mills, one oil mill. Capital in manu- 
factures, 652,020 dollars. Population, 5156. — Official Returns* 

White IIall, seventy-three miles north of Albany, situated at the head of Lake 
Champlain, contains a bank, thirty stores and groceries, two forwarding houses, one 
woollen factory, one grist mill, two saw mills, one planing machine, one innchiiio shop, 
two ship yards, and two dry docks, one tannery, 300 dwellings, and 2400 inhabitants. Two 
large steamboats ply from and to this place for the conveyance of passengers and merchan- 
dise, and two steam tow boats, fifty sloops and schooners, and seventy canal boats. ' Two 
dally lines of canal packets, when the canal is open, leave for Troy. This is the northern 
term^lnation of the Champlain canal. ^Phere are in the township, twenty-seven stores, capital 
94,000 dollars ; one tannery, one printing office, one weekly newspaper, one grist mill, two 
saw mills. Capital hi' manufactures, 18,550 dollars. Population, 3813. — Official Returfis 
for 1840. 

New York is situated on the south end of New York or Manhattan Island, at the 
confluence of the Hudson or North river, and a strait called the East river, which con- 
nects Long Island sound with the harbour of New Yorii. The City Hall is in 40 deg. 
42 min. 40 sec. north latitude, and 7l deg. 1 min. 8 sec. west longitude from Greenw'ich. 
It is eighty-six miles north-cast from Philadelphia; 210 miles sontli -west from Boston^; 225 
miles north-east from Washington ; 670 miles north-east from Charleston, S. C. ; 1397 miles 
north-east from New Orleans; 145 miles south from Albany ; and 372 miles south from 
Montreal. The population, iu 1697, was 4302 ; in 1756, 13,040 ; in 1774, 22,750; in 
1790, 33,131; in 1800, 60,489; in 1810, 96,373; in 1820, 123,706; in 1830, 202,589; 
in 1840, 312,710. Of the latter number there were employed in commerce, 11,365 ; in 
manufactures and trades, 43,390; in navigating the ocean, 2786; in navigating rivers, 
lakes, and canals, 716 ; learned professions and engineers, 2929. 

According to “ The Nmv York Dirccioty for 1841,*' there were in the city 500 
importers of merchandise ; 500 commission merchants ; 250 dry goods jobbers ; 231 
wholesale grocers ; sixty hardware dealers ; 176 clothiers ; 343 brokers; forty-one banks; 
sixty insurance companies; 600 lawyers; newspapers; fifty-one periodicals; foi’ty-threo 
foreign consuls. 

The city and county comprise the w'hole island, which is in length from the Battery, on 
the south, thirteen miles and a half to Kiiigsbridge on the north, with an average width of 
one mile and three-fifths. The greatest breadtli is two miles and one-cighth, and the 
area of the whole island about 14,(K)0 acres. It is separated from the main land by 
Harlem river, through which the tide flows. The East river separates it from Long 
Island on the east ; on the south is tlie bay and harbour ; and on the w^est, Hudson river, 
^hich separates it from New Jersey. *fhrcc brklges across Harlem river connect the 
island with the main land. There are several islands in the harbour, and in |he East 
river. • 

Tlie port is safe and commodious, and vessels <of the largest size come up to the 
wharfs. The entrance over the bar at Sandy 'Hook, has a depth of water from twenty- 
one to twenty-seven feet ; and thence to the City tJi* channel is fjom thirty-five to 
fifty feet deep. The rise of tide only a4 out six feet. THfe entrance to the harbour, 
hetw^een Staten Island, on the west, and Long Island, on the east, called tlie Narrows, is 
about one-third^ of a mile broad^ and is well defended by strong fortifications. There 
are also batteries on Bedlow’s and Ellis's islands; and strong fortifications on Governor’s 
Island, which contains seventy acres of ground, and is distant 3200 feet from the city, at 
the Battery. Castle Williams, on the west side of the island, is a round tower, 600 feet 
in circumference, and sixty feet high, with three tiers of guns. Fort Columbus is on the 
highest point of tl!ie island ; and on the east side is a-battery to defend the entrance through 
Buttermilk channel. 
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The Inghest gmmd on the islaodof New York, is 238 feet, above high water. The city 
extends about three miles on each river, and in its corripac:t parts has a circuinfcrciiee of 
about nine xnilos. The streets were originally laid out according to the surface of the 
'ground; sonid of tliern were crooked, and many of them were narrow. Tliey liavc 
been widened and improved at a gi'cat expense; and in the new ])arts of the (rity 
been taken to lay out the streets regnlarly,^aiKl of^sutTieient width, liroad- 
way, eighty feet wide, is the prlnei[)al thorouglifare, cCnd extends from tlie at 

the south, Jioai-ly three miles, to lliiion-sipiare, where it joins tlie Hlooniingdale ]\>ad 
and the f^rth avenue, wliich extends through the island to Harlem. Ihoadway is 
straight along its whole length, and occupies the ludglit of land between the N(>rtli and 
East rivers. Green wich-street, is wide and handsomely built. Pcarl-streot is of ii 
crescent form, more than a mile in lengtli, contains many spacious warehous(‘s, and is, with 
tlie adjacent, the principal scat of the dry goods and hardware biisiiicss. Front 
and Water streets, between Pearl -street and the East river, an^ occuj>ied eliielly by 
wholesale grocers, commission merchants, and ii^tchanics connected with tlic shipping 
business. South-street, extending along the margin of the East ri\or, are the offices and 
warehouses of the principal sliipowncrs, d^e. Punks, insurance offices, In-okers’ offiees. and 
the offices of the public press, arc chielly in Wall-street, where als(f stands the iner(‘liaiits* 
evcliange. The other princi}>al streets are, the Poweiy, East^ Broadwa) , Henry, 
Madaison, IWecker, Bond streets, tVc. (\anal-stret't, half a iniJe north of tlie City Hali, 
is a wide street, with a large canfl under it, from which it receives its name, is occupied 
by stores, and is tlie seat of an tjxtensive retail trade. It crosses Broad w’ay nearly at right 
angles, and extends to the North river, the year 1^(H), the site of this .>trcet w'as a 
lar^)|p pond, Cfxteuding nearly across the island, and which received the dniiiinge of 400 
acres of ground. — U. S. 

The shipping re-sort principally to the side of New" Yoik on the East river : many 
vessels lie also on the side iio\t tlie North river; and there are usually not less ])robab!y 
tliaii from 800 to I ()()() vessels lying at the wliarfs and in the harbour.*^ New York by 
the Aineru‘an«» considennl the second coninieroial city in the world, and in itb harbour are 
genci*ally to be found vessels, not Only from the priucijial jiorts of the Tnited States, but 
from most eominercial nations. Its insular situation extends to it great capacity as a port, 
and it is rarely obstructed or imieli ineoifliiioded by i<*c. Besides the sleam pa(‘kets esta- 
blished between LivcrjKHd and New York, several lin<*s of magnincent sailing packets con- 
nect it with London, Livcqiool, ami Havre. The Ne\v NOrk and Ll^erpool line consists 

* A Table, showoiig the J>rat‘t nnd Timn.i^c oT \:irtoiih (4ai^s('s of Vessels which colored the 
Fort of New York, when laden, m 


(Masses aud Names. Ton«.»^^L^ Ih.ift 

Ship.sctfWar — Pennsylvania ft iiiinn 

Ships of the Line — iiKlepi-mlcuee, Delaware, North Carolina ... ‘2;K)0 'J.ti s 

Frigates, 1st class — Brandywine, I’liited Stutes Potomac, ... KiOO if'l i) 

„ 2d clas.s — (A)ngress, ('onstellaiion, ixe A BtOO 21 0 

Sloop.s, Jst class — John Adams, ^^yine, GoO 17 G 

„ 2d class — Krie, Ontario, IhKston, &e MU !.j f) 

^rigs — Dolphin, Consort, Ihoncer, &.C 210 l.‘» 0 

Twelve-gun SScliooiiers — Grampus, Shark, Enterprise, &c UM) 12 

Steamers — Missouri, 8:e A ‘ TOO 18 8 

Merchantmen, &c. — Steamship, Britifh Oucen 21100 18 0 

„ Great Western 17 .j0 17 0 

Ship Corriblia • lOGj J7 0 

„ Boseius — 1030 17 0 

„ Garrick T 095 17 0 

„ Sheridan .t 90* 17 0 

„ Siddona 095 17 O' 

,, Patrick Henry 808 17 0 

Stephen Whitney 8G0 18 0 

Canal Boats — Erie Canal 50 3 6 

„ ,, Enlarged k50 G 0 

Delaware and Raritan Canal 180 G 0 
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of twenty ships of the first class, with a large capacity for freight, and elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers ; and one vessel sails from each place every sixth day. The New 
York and London packets consist of twelve large ships, one of which sails from each place , 
every ten days. One lino of the New York and Havre packets consists of twelve ships of 
the first class, one of which sails from each place every eight days ; anpther line, of six 
ships, sails from each place mon-thly. Lines of sailing and of steam packets , aro^>also 
established to all the important ports on the coast of the Ihiited States. There arc also 
lines to sonic ports in the West Indies, in Mexico, and in South America. 

The most splendid public edifice in the city is the Merchants’ Exchange, in Wall- 
street. It covers the whole space between Wall, William, Exchange, and St. William 
streets, is constructed of blue Quincy granite, and is 200 feet long by 171 and 144 feet 
wide, and seventy-seven feet high to the top of tlie cornice, and 1 24 feet to the top of 
the dome. The front, on Wall-street, has a recessed portico of eighteen columns, thirty- 
eight feet high and four feet foiu* inches in diameter, each consisting of one block of stone 
weighing forty-three tons. The ceiitr**, or exchange room, is circular, and eighty feet in 
diameter. It has four recesses, and the whole breadth is 100 feet, and the height eighty 
feet. The custom-house is a magnificent Doric edifice of white marble. It occupies the 
site of the house in ^liich General Washington was inaugurated as first president of 
the United States. ' It is 200 feet long, ninety feet wide, and eighty feet high. Eacli 
of the north and south fronts has a portico of eight ciolunins, five feet eight inches in 
diameter, and thirty-two feet high. The great business hall is a splendid circular room, 
of sixty feet in diameter, with recesses and galleries. I^Xclusive of the ground on which 
it stands, and of its furniture, it cost 950,000 dollars. The entire cost, including the 
ground, is estimated at 1,175,000 dollars. Both the above buildings arc fireproof. « 

The City Hall, a richly ornamented structure, stands in the middle of the park, where 
it appears to great advantage. It is 216 feet long, and 105 broad, and has the Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite orders rising above each other. The front and botli ends above 
the basement arc built of white marble ; the back of brown freestone. It is surmounted by 
a cupola, on the toj) of whi(jh is a colossal figure of Justice. A large brick building behind 
the City Hall contains numerous public oflices and courts, and the hall of the Amcricau In- 
stitute, with its libraiy^ and models of machinery. 

The Hall of Justice, situated between Leonard, Elm, Franklin, and Centre streets, is 
an imposing granite building, in the Egyptian style. The House of Detention or Prison 
adjoins it. 

The Hall of the University of New York stands on Washington-square. It is a hand- 
some, and rather rich Gothic structure, 180 fijet long, by 100 feet wide, Columbia College? 
is a handsome building, situated in the lower part of the city. Trinity Church, on Broad- 
way, fronting Wall-street, is another imposing and florid Gothic structure. St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, in Broadway, with a steeple 234 feet high ; and St. John's Episcopal 
Ctiurch, oil St. John’s -square, with a steeple 240 feet liigh ; the Dutch Church, on Wash- 
iiigton-square, is a splendid Gothic building ; and many other cliurtlies, as the French Pro- 
testant Church, in Fraiiklm-strce'c, St. Patrick's Cathedral in Prince-street, the Society 
L\brary, Gothic Hall, and St. Thome's Episcopal Church, in Broadway, and the Baptist 
Church, in Broomc-street, are among the other edifices wdiich justly adorn New York, and 
of which the citizens may very pardonably be proud. 

Of the numerous large hotels, the Astor House, Brenodway, is the most distinguished. It 
is built of Quincy granite, and contains 390 rooflis. We believe it to be the largest hotel 
in the world. '* o 

Of the public places, those inos|:,i(worthyiof notice arc the Battery, a beautiful public 
ground, on the south point of the island, in the form of a crescent,^ 'containing eleven acres ; 
the park, in the ^centre of the lower part of the city, containing ten acres and three- 
quarters, laid out with walks, shaded with trees, and surrounded with a neat iron fence, 
and a large fountain, supplied by the Croton water ; St- John’s-square, in the west part of 
the city, containing four acres, laid out with walks and trees, and surrounded by an iron 
fence ; Washington-square, one mile and a half north of the city hall, containing nine acres 
and three-quarterar^ Union-square, with an elliptical enclosure, at the termination of Broad- 
way on the north, and ornamented by a fountain, supplied by the Croton water. 
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Most of the streets, stores, and other buildings of the city are lighted with gas. The 
expense of gas and lamps, in 1840, was 120,676 dollars; of city watch, was 223,9/30 
» dollars ; and yf cleaning the streets, 149,931 dollars. — U. S, Gaz. Cliy ReturnSf 


A4^ approxiniatetestiinatc of the antmal value of sales of articles of country produce in the 
• • city of New York, for the consumption ofibhe iiihaJ»»itaTits : — 

• dollars. • 


Fresliilleef .... . . • 1,470,000 

„ Veal 36.5,000 

„ Mutton and Lamb .... 335,000 

„ Pork 600,000 

„ Poultry, Game, Eggs, i&c. .... . 1,100,(X)0 

8alte^ Beef, Pork, aufl Hams . .... 1,200, 000 

Vegetables and Fruit . . . .... 1.200,000 

Milk •. . . . 1,000,000 

Butter, Cheese, and Lard . . .... l,.500,00i) 

Flour, Meal, and other BreadstiifTb . ... 3,0(K),000 

Hay and Oats .... ... .• 750, (KK) 

Fuel (wood and coal), exclusive of .steam fuel . • 2,500,000 

Article.^ not enumerated, iiotjiicludiug any building materials. 5S0,0()() 


• Total value . 15,600,000 

The IIa!*lem railroad extends from the City Hall tlirough Centre-street to Broonie- 
streft ; turns at right angle, s to the Bowery, where it turns again nearly at right angle.*:, 
and follow.s the Bowery to the fourth Avenue, on which it extends to Harlem, eight miles ; 
and it is continued sev(*r,al miles furtluM* to Fordhain. A part of its coui'se is a deep cut 
through solid rock, with a .short tuimel and high einhankment.s. It lias a double track the 
whole Icngtli, and is the most expensive railroad, for the distance, in the United States. 
— N. Gaz. 

Columbia College, founded in 1750, has a president, ton professors, about 140 students, 
and about 1 1,000 volumes in its libraries. The New York Thiiversity w^as founded in 
1831, and has a chancellor, and twelve professors, about 125 students, and a good library 
and philosophical apjiaratus. The (xeneral Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church 
was estahlislied in 1819, has five professors, and seventy' five students, and 7260 volumes 
in its library. The New York Theologieiil Seminary, instituted in 1836, has three 
ordi nary, and four extraordinary professors, 108 students, and a library of 16,000 volumes. 
The Public School S^'ietv had under its direction, in May, 1S40, sixteen schools, xvith male 
and female aii^ primary dejiartrncnts ; and forlj’-six primary schools, and 22,955 scholars. 
The Rutg er.s Female Institute, in Madison-street, instructs about 450 girls. The Me- 
chanics’ School, in Crosby -street, has 550 ]mpils. The Protestant Episcopal School is 
another useful institution. The College of Physicians i^id Surgeons; the New York Eye 
Infirmary ; the Nmv York Ho.s])ital ;^the New Yorl* Lunatic Asylum ; and the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum arc all creditable to the city, and to its government and people. • 

TH6 New York Society Libraiy, in Broadway, has 35,000 volumes : the New York His- 
torical Society has a library of lO.OOO volumes, with numerous coins and medals ; the 
Lyceum of Natural History li:is a library ^iid museum ; the National ^Veademy of Design, 
containing the sculpture and statuary of the Academy of Fine Arts, has a collectiou of the 
paintings of living arti.sts ^Clm?on Hall Association, for the promotion of literature, science, 
and the arts ; the Mcrciyitile Library Association, fftr the special benefit of increhaiits’ 
clerks, with a library of about 23,000 volumes, and an annual course of lectures through 
the winter ; tlie Apprentices’ Library has 12,000 volumes, for the use of fSOO apprentices ; 
the American Institute holds an annual fair, and distributes premiums ; the New York 
Lyceum, with a libraiy and reading-room. 

The American Bible Society ; the Arr erican Tract Society ; the Horae Missionary 
Society; the American Board of Commissior.ers ; the American and Fomgn Bible Society 
(Baptist) ; the Baptist Home Missionary Society, arc among the many institutions wdiicn 
distinguish New York. 
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There are 168 places of worship in the city, viz : thirteen Dutch Reformed, two German 
Refcnniedj twenty -seven Episcopal, twenty-four Presbyterian, three Congregational, three 
llefonnod Presbyterian, four Associate Reformed, three Associate churches, eighteen Bap- 
tist, one Welch Baptist, seventeen Methodist Episcopal, one Indian Methodist, three Asso- 
ciate Protestant Methodist, two IVunitivc Methodist, one Calvinistic Methojisl, oneGermgm 
M(jtbodist, throe Lutherailj one MA^iivian, four Friends, tlirce Universjilists, two Umtaiian, 
one Mariners, eh'veu Roman Catholic, seven Jews’ Sytiagogiies, two New Jerusalem, one 
Christian, one Providence C’hapcl, one (Congregation of Discijdey, one Congyegation of 
Primitive Christimis, one JMormon, or LatttT-Day Saints, and nine African, viz., one 
episcopal, two l)ii[)tLst, two Presbyterian, and four Methodist. 

Tin; imniher of banks is al)out thirty, with an agoTcgate capital of about 30,000,000 
dollars ; tcJi marine insuraiiee companies, with a ca]>iial of 3,S()(),000 dollais ; twenty-two 
lii*e hisurancc coni])aiiies, with a cajdlal of 6,3()0,()()() dollars. " There arc four banks for 
savings. Tlicre were, in JN 10, in the city, 417 ooinmercial houses, and 918 commission 
houses, engaged ill foroign trade, with* a capital of 4.'5. 9 11,200 dollars; 3620 retail dry 
goods •and otlior stores, witli a cajiital of 1 l,(>lS,/>9o dollars; sixty-one lumber-yards, with 
a capital of 73 1,000 dollars ; four rurnaces liave a capital of 23,()()0 dollars ; niachinory ma- 
nufactured to the value oC l,lo(),000 dollars ; lamlwarc and cutlery, 13o,30() dollars ; pre- 
cious metals, 932,760 dollars; of various metals, 1,087.800 tiollars; eighteen cotton factorit's, 
and two dyeing and printing establishments, witli a capital of 61,300 dollars ; one spermaceti 
oil and candle factory, cajutnl 1 00,000 dollars ; ehwen tlistilhTics, and lil’tcen breweries, 
with a total capital of 375,076 dollars ; paints, drugs, ^tc., with a capital of G48,f)5() 
dollars ; three glass factories, and six glass-cutting csiahlishments, witli a capital of 33,()(K) 
dollars ; one pajier factory ; sev(‘ii sugar refineries, y>rodueed articles to tlic value of 383^)()(> 
dollars ; rope walks, capital 9800 dollars; two grist mills, eight sawmills, cajutal 146,800 
dollars ; cabinet furniture to the amomii of 916,675 dollars. Theie were built 542 brick 
and stone, and fifty-nine Avooden houses, to the value of 1,889,100 dollars ; 113 printing 
offices, forty-throe binderies, ten daily, forty-five wu'ekly, and five s<‘nii-\v(‘('kly newspapers, 
and twenty-eight periodicals, employed 2029 persons, and a cajfdal of 1,285,320 dollars. 
Total capital in manufactures, 1 1,228,894 d(»llars. 43icre w’cre four colleg es, 430 students, 
148 academies or gramniar scIkkjIs, 7207 sehokirs, 209 common and primary schools, 
32,867 scholars. — Offivutl Beturns, U,S, (iaz. 

The city has six theatres, two museums, and numerous other ydaees of amusement- 
Four steam ferries ply from tli<i city to Brooklyn, three to Williamsburg, two to Jersey 
(lity, and tliiee to Hoboken. ^ 

The g^ovci’iimcnt of New York is administered by a mayor and common council. The 
city is divided into seventeen wards, each of wdiich elects an alderin^.ii, an assistant aider- 
man, two assessors one collector, and two constables. ' 

New York was settled in 1612 by tbeDuteb, and in 1623 they built a foi't at tlie south 
point of the island, and in U)42 a Dutch church within the fort. In 1664 it was sur- 
reiuh>rc(l to tlie English. In 168.*^ tlic assessors’ valuation of projierty in the wdiole city was 
78,23 1/. TIjc British had possession outlie city during most of the revolutionary war. They 
cvticiuifcd it November, 25th, J783, when the troojVs under General Washington entered 
it. The ilrst congress met here in 1785 ; and here Washington was inaugurated Ois first 
Vrosident of the United States, April 30th, 1789. The yellow fever prtivailed in 1795 and 
1805 ; atid the cholera in 1832, when 2467 persons d^ied in .July, and 2206 in August. 
On the night of December ]6tb, 1835, a dreadful lire swept over forty acres, covered with 
stores lilled wdth vflduahle nicrcliaiidise, and destroyed pri^icrty to the aiiioiint of nearly 
1 8, 000, 000 dollars. The burnt district has LMjii entirely rebuilt wdth increased convenience 
and beauty. — U,S, Gaz, — Various Jietnrni and Accounts. 

Of the many and ex]>cnsive ‘Jmblic works undertaken and executed by the city 
authorities is the Croton water-works ; a gigantic aqueduct commcucing at the Croton 
river, five miles from the Hudson river. The dam is 250 feet long, seventy wide at 
bottom, and seven at top, and forty feet high, built of stone and cement. It elevates the 
■water, so as to form a ])oik 1 five miles long, covering 400 acres, and contains 500,000,000 
gallons of water,^ From this dam the aqueduct is continued in some parts by tun- 
nelling through solid rocks, and crossing valleys by embankments, and brooks by ducts. 
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to the Harlent river, a distance of thirty -three miles. It is built of stone, brick, and 
cement, arched over and under, six feet nine inches wide at bottom, seven feet five inches 
i^t the top of the side-walls, and ei^ht feet five inches high, has a descent of thirteen inches 
and a quarter p6r mile, and will discharge (>0,000, 000 of gallons in twenty-four hours. 
It 1^1 cross thc^lhirleni river on a magnificent stone bridge, HoO feet long, with fourteen 
piers, #igh^ of eigrity feet span, and seven of fifty feet spay, 114 feet from high- tide water 
to the top, and which will cost inoi’Ob than 900,000 dollars. Thif bridge is in progress, 
and for the present the water is brought across the river in an iron pipe, laid as aJi inverted 
syphon. T1& receiving reservoir is at 8(>th street, thirty-eight miles from the Ooton 
dam, and covers thirty -five acres, and contains 1 .'>0,000,000 of gallons. The water is con- 
veyed to the distributing reservoir on Murray's hill, 40th street, in iron pipes. It covers 
four acres, and is built of stone and cement, forty-three feet high above the street, and 
holds 20,00(h000 of gallons. Thence tlio water is d.istrilmtt‘d over the city in iron 
pipes, laid so deep under ground as to he secure from frost. The whole cost of the work 
will he about 12,000,000 dollars. The water is of the finest kind of river water. No city 
in the world is Jiow more pJeniifully supplied with pure and Avholesome water tlian the city 
of New York ; and the suj>ply would he abundant, if the population were five tiiii5s its 
present inimher.’’ — U. S. (iaz. • 

Brooklyn is situated on tlio west end of Long Island, oj)posite the lower part of the 
city of New York. Population, in 1810,4402; in J820, 7175: in IS.'U), 15, 390; in 1840, 
.'30,2.33. Kmpk)ycd in commerce,® 1()73; in inanufju4.urcs and trades, 4(>()f); navigating 
the ocean, 978; ditto canals and ri\ers, 302; learned professions and engineers, .307. — 
Official Rvturm, It is separated from New ^’ork by an arm of the sea, tljr4'C-fourths of a 
mile wide, generally called the Ea'^t river, which connects the hay of New York with Long 
Island sound. Brooklyn is n'gularly laid ont. 33ie streets, witli the exception of Fulton- 
street, are gtuierally straight, sixty feet wide, and cross each other at right angles. Some 
of tile streets have a greater width. J'ultou-street, tlie princijial thoroughfare, though 
crooked, has been widened to an ample breadth; the old houses with which it was formerly 
liiual near the ferry, Jia\e been roplata'd by rows of lofty biiek buildings, and present 
an entrance to the city quite as imjKising ns any entrance to the city of New Yoik. It 
is considered one of tlie best built cities in the Liiited States. Its beautiful situation, good 
Jiir, and exeolk'iit w ater, have made it a fa^'^ourite pla<*o of residence to many who do busi- 
ness in New Yoik, as it is nearer to the centre of trade, than residences in the upper parts 
of tlie city. 33ic incrense of jio|)ulatioii, from 1830 to 1840, was 20,917. Brooklyn is 
<*onnected with New York by four steam ferries, on ea<*h of which several eoniinodioiis 
boats continually ply. The time of crossinJJ is generally from four to five minutes. 
Brooklyn is divided into nine w'ards, and is governed by a mayor and common council. 
It had, ill 1840, tliiify churches — seven Presbyterian, seven Episcopal, three Dutch Re- 
foniied, two BA[)tist, sevi*n Methodist, two Roiman Catholic, one Cnitarian, ami one Friends. 
It has three hanks, with an aggregate cajntal of 1, ()()(), OOO dollars, besides a savings hank. 
TJierc are three insur.nncc com]>anies, with a total capital of 452,000 dollurs. The L^'cenm, 
in Washington -street, is a handsome granite building, w’ttli a sjmclous lc<*turc room. The 
library, w'ith 3000 volumes, Jias a gotd reading roefln, open daily. The Hamilton Lite- 
rary Association, composed of young men, is a useful iustitution. • 

Tliere were, in hSlO, five foreign commercial houses, cajiital 109,500 dollars; 154 re- 
tail stores, capital 35.3,000 dollars ;«8evcral liimhor yards, capital 4(),()(.»0 dollars ; ])rodiicts 
of the dairy, 197,000 dollars: rnacliincry, 482,000 dollars; liats and caps, 102,000 dollars; 
one tannery, maqufaeture of leatficr, 162,(300 dollars; five distilleries, pile brewery, capital 
357,000 dollars: jicaints. tilings, &'c., capitahi322,000 dollai’s; oiie*glass house, einjiloying 
100 persons, capital 15, 0^)0 dollars; four rope w'alks, cajiital (35, 000 dollars; three printing 
offices, one daily, two weekly, oiie«semi-weokly new^iapcrs. Capital in maiiufact tiros, 
1,38(3, 500 dollars. Nineteen academics, 1121 students, thirty -eight scfiools, 4683 sjpho- 
Official Ref tirns, V. S. Gaz. * 

The United States Navy Yard, situated on Wallabout bay, covers forty acres of ground, 
inclosed by a brick wall on the laud side, and contains tw'O large ship houses, seven extensive 
timber slieds, built of brick, and several workshops, offices for tlio offi^rs, and extensive 
storehouses. A dry dock will soon be constructed at this ]>lace. Connected w'itli tiu' Navy 
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Yard is the United States Naval Lyceum, a Nourishing institution, wliioh has a valuable 
library and museum. Tlie Naval Hospital occupies a commanding eminence, half a mile 
east of the Navy Yard, and h^ a large building, surrounded by tlurty -three acres of culti- 
vated ground, inclosed by a brick waU, The Atlantic Dock Company are ' constructing a 
large basin, within Red Hook Point, which will contain forty-two and a jialf acres, and the 
outside pier of which will extend 3000 feet, fronting on Buttermilk channel, and the.^eptli 
of which will accommodate the largest shiiis; the whole estimated to cost 024,527 dollars. 
This additional whai-f room is rendered necessary by the crowded state of the docks at New 
York. At tlie foot of Brooklyn Heights, the finest water is obtained from weJls and reser- 
voirs for the supply of the shipping of New York harbour. — U. S, Gaz. 

Goveiinob’s Island is situated in the harbour of New York, 3200 feet south of tlie 
Battery, and contains seventy acres of ground, belonging to the United States. Castle 
Williams, wdiich stands on the north-west point of the island, is a round tower^ 600 feet in 
circumference and sixty feet high, with three tiers of cannon; Fort Columbus, bn the sum- 
mit of the island, mounts 105 heavy cannon, and a battery on the south-west port, com- 
manding the entrance through Buttehnilk channel. There arc extensive barracks, with 
houses for the officers, occupied by a small garrison. 

Staten Island lies, at about four miles south-west of the city of New York, It 
is fourteen miles long, and from four to eight wide, and is divided into four townships. 
The surface towards” the north is liilly, but more level to the south. Richmond hill is ele- 
vated 307 feet above tlie ocean, and the view from its .mtnniit is extensive and beautiful, 
commanding the city of New York, with its harbour, islands, and fortifications, Long 
Island, and the shores of New Jersey, togctlicr with the lower bay, and a wide expanse of 
the Atlantic, continually enlivened by numerous vessels and steamboats. Several rteam 
ferry-boats arc eoutiiiuully plying between the island and the city of New York; and the 
steamboats which ply to Newark stop at several landing places on its north side. Scale 
and shell-fish are taken on its shores. — U. S. Gaz, 

Long Island is situated between the Atlantic on the south, and Long Island sound on 
the north, off the coast of Connecticut. It is divided into three counties, and its area is 
about 1500 scpiare miles. A chain of hills iniiis from west to east, on the north of which 
the surface is somewhat hilly and broken ; on tlie south it is level. The north shore 
is rather bold; on the south it is a beach of sand and gravel, inclosing bays, 'with various 
iidets, admitting vessels of sixty or seveiity tons, and abounding with fine shell and other 
fish. At the cast end is Gardiner’s bay and island, and Montauk point, a bold promontory, 
on which is a lighthouse. The nortli shore has sevenil lighthouses. 

The census of 1840 shows, that the population of Long Island had increased nearly 
sixty per cent in ten years, or more than twice the average j)er cent increase of the wliole 
state. The following has been the population of the island at ea di cidisus taken during the 
present century c 

42,nri5 ISnO 09,.‘^U3 

1810 4H,7.Vi %,l«l 

W20 50 078 1840 110,400 

18*25 1 r)8,7or> 

lucreaisGP^u fifty yearn, lOOgpcr cent. 


Progress of Population in the several Counties of the Island. 




20,537 

22,270 

2R.7H0 


;i2,057 

25,130 

28,274 


^7,(113 

%0.324 

32,409 


The construction of the Long Island railroad will greatly increase the prosperity 
island. Its population now is greater than that of either of the states of Rhode ! 
Delaware, or Arkansas. ' 


of the 
Island, 


Long Island Sound is a large body of water extending the entire length of Long 
Island, and separates it from Connecticut. It communicates with the Atlantic on the east 
by a rapid strait, i^nd west by the East river and New York bay. Its breadth is from two 
to twenty miles, and its length 110. 
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TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 

The early trade of New York commenced with the first voyages of the Dutch 
to the River Hudson^ and the settlement of Beaver Wyth^ now Albany, in the 
ye^ 1623, for fhe purpose of exchanging European wares for the skins of the 
beaver and of other wild animals^ The Swedes and Fin sf who had settled *on 
some of tl]^ lands on the Hudson, became agriculturists; but the Dutch did 
little more than carry on trade and navigation. So tardy, however, were their 
voyages, that we are informed that they sailed from Holland in the beginning 
of the summer of one ye^r, with a cargo of assorted European goods, to New 
Netherlands, and returned with furs, wood, &c., during the summer of the follow- 
ing year, • 

When Governor Stuyvesant surrendered to General Nicholl, AmsteU*i\ovi 
New York, consisted of several narrow streets lined with lew houses. Smith, 
in his “ History of New York,” printed in says, *^Thc ciiy^f New York con- 
sists of about 2500 buildings; k is a mile long, and about half a mile in breadth. 
No part of America is better supplied with markets, abounding with greater 
plenty and variety. We have beef, pork, mutton, poultry, butter, wild fowl, venison, 
fish, roots and herbs of all kinds in their seasons. Our oysters are a considerable 
article in the support of the poor; their beds are within sight of the town. A 
fleet of 200 small craft are seen there at a time, when the weather is mild in 
winter, and this single article is computed to be worth annually about 2000/. 
This city is the metropolis and great mart of the province, and, by its commodious 
situation commands also the trade of the western part of Connecticut, and that 
of East Jersey. No season prevents our ships from launching into the ocean. 
During the greatest severity of winter an equal, unrestrained activity runs through 
all ranks, orders, and employments. Tift inhabitants of the city of New York 
are a mixed people, but mostly descended from the original Dutch settlers.’^ 
(The population in 1756 being about 13,5Qp souls, including about 2500 negroes.) 
‘‘The city is divided into seven wards, and is under the government of a mayor, 
recorder, seven aldermen, and as many assistants and common councilmen. The 
mayor, Bherifi, and coroner, are annually appoirAed by the governor; the recorder 
has a patent during pleasure. The annual revenue of the cor{joration is nearly 
2000/.” We have few statistical jlata as to the extent and value of Llie trade at this 
period. Comparing it with the populati<5n of the city and of the province, it certainly 
was, in its variotis brancjjes, 8f great magnitude. Tlic imports were, manufactures 
from England ; tea to the value of 10,000? per anilum, by the East India Company ; 
wines from Madeira and Portugafi. The payments were made in dollars, received 
from the Spaniards in the West Tndiesf and in dyewoods, rum, sugars, and Ino- 
lasses, received in payment for provisions sold in those countries by the merchants 
of New York ; and in fins, wood, &c., received in exchange for British and East 
and West Indian wares, and in flax seed ; of which latter there were shipped for 
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Ireland^ between the 9th of December, 1755, and the 23rd of February following, 
12,528 hogsheads; during the year ending the 29th of September, 1756, 23 ships, 
22 brigs, 45 brigantines, 31 "sloops, and 11 schooners, entered ; and 36 ships, 28 
brigs, 58 brigantines, 150 sloops, and 14 schooners, sailed from 4:he port of New 
Yprk. Copper ore mined iri' New Jersey, and shipped from New York; was sold 
for 40Z. per ton at Bristol ; 6^31 tons of provisions, chiefly flour, were exported, 
besides grain, enumerated by busliels, and not by tons. About 800 pipes of 
Madeira were imported annually, in payment for which Indian corn, flour, timber^ 
and other articles sent to Portugal and Madeira. 2654 barrels of tar were 
brought from North Carolina were among the exports. Before 1756 about 80,000 
barrels of flour from America wei»e exported. (aSVc general view of the Trade ami 
Navigation of America hereafter*) 

The extraordinary growth of New York, and the increase and prosperity of 
its navigation and trade are chiefly owing to its situation and its port, near the 
mouth of a magnificent navigable river, and to the great advantages of the com- 
munication which has been extended from the llydson, by canals and by rail- 
roads^ to the great lakes and rivers ot the northern and western regions of 
America. 


Statement of the Number of Arrivals and Tomiagt; oi' Vesstds at Port of Ntiw York, 
from 1810 to 1840, inclusive ; from OHicial Antboiily. 


YEAR. 

Arrivals. 

Tonnage. 

Increase of 
I'onnago 
siiivu 1820. 

YEAR. 

Arrivals. 

Tonnage. 

InrreaHe of 
I'niiiiHge 

Miirc lo20. 

Nunilier of 
llritiiU 
Sliipa. 

N Mini tor of 

PasHeiigerit. 

1810.... 

2341 

274.9431 


1826.... 

2964 

40‘2,44o 

56 (»2- 100 



1811.... 

2028 

249,0 lol 



2911 

442.4061 

72 JS-J(j0 



1812 

1793 

191,3011 


1828 

26.56 

412,9371 

00 71-100 



1813.... 

1319 

143,72»J 


1829.... 

2716 

417,961} 

(.2 60 100 



1814.... 

788 

48,631} 


IS.'IO 

nmo 

405,307 

57 71 10f» 

92 

30,221 

1815.... 

2120 

•291, 072 J 


1831 

•20h0 

427,001^ 

6»; 41-IUO 

278 

31,7.19 

1816.... 

2224 

.331, 076 1 


I83J 

2202 

492, .3 10 “ 

91 6- 10 

369 

48, .589 

1817.... 

2097 

288,.'i474 


18,33.... 

2437 

.521,310 

102 9()-J’'0 

371 

4 P, 7,32 

1818.... 

2273 

•297, 1%> 


1S34 

2127 


loA' 4 JO 

.‘(03 

48,1 10 

1819.... 

1073 

266,810 


1HJ5.. . . 

2430 

33.'i,O.'i0 1 

116 *2- 100 

ys7 

30, .103 

1H20 

1917 

2.'i6,951 i 


i 1.1.16 

27 10 

647.:r22 

151 92-100 

;»ri7 

00,511 

1821.... 

2061 

274..ll4i 

6 70-100 

|18;)7.... 

2508 

629,905 

11.3 I7-U)0 

210 

64,97.5 

1822.... 

2212 

.3i9,tn9| 

24 ;.i-ioo 1 

11838 

1902 

ri{i9,4M.l 

117 74-100 

‘230 

•2.5,531 

182J 

2423 

330,78.1 

3li .V2-100 

jlH39.... 

2573 

6ri.'.,!i27i 

1.55 'iZ-KM) 

337 


1824.... 

2612 

372,376 

15 ' j 

IIHIO.... 

2479 

618.180 

110 58-100 

307 


1825.... 

2778 

4‘20,811;t 

(.3 73- KM) 1 









Ill addition to these arrivals, which are from foreign and coastwise ports, tnerc are 
about 1050 schooners, sloops, &c., employed iii coasting inland, not included in tlio above, 
averaging about seventy-five tons, making 78.750 tons. These vessels ar(‘ here probably 
every week during the season of navigation, and about seventy-live steamboats, which 
probably are here about every other day ; tonnage, 3(),7b0. , * 


Venra. 

1830 .. 
183V. 

1832.. 


V ^ 

Number of Foreign Ai'ijvals, from 1830 to"! 840, 


N.*imbpr. 

....1510 

ir.34 

....1808 


Years. ^ Number. 

1833 1020 

1834 1032 

1835 2043 


Years. Number. 

18:M{... 2202 

2071 

1838 1700 


Years, 

1839 

1810. 


Number. 

....21.59 

....193.3 
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ArritjiXS at New York from Foreign Countries during the Year 1833. 


RATIONS. 

Shipa. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners 

Sloops. 

TOTdI. 

1833. 

m 

Number. 

4(Ni 

Number. 

48 

Number. 

fi27 

Number. 

300 

Number. 

3 

Number. 

1384 

Englltih 

28 

SG 

181 • 

L02 a 

4 

371 


al2 

2 

13 



20 


2 

24 

0 


33 

Utttclb Ha. Bre 

15 

2 

13 

3 


33 

BHgilTn 

J3 

5 

21 

2 


41 







3 


13 

1 


17 




3 


3 

Np^p^llltAfl ..... 



1 



J 

Sardinian 











1 

1 

1 

TexisSi 







llaytian 

1 


1 

2 


3 

Uuiiaian 



• 1 



1 

i*riiB»iaii* 

Mcclclcnlnirgf 



• 3 



3 

Columbian 



2 



2 

Braxtlian 

Italian 




i 



Portuguese 














Total Ships in 1 H33 

47» 

113 

U03 

423 

7 

iil25 



Total Ships in 

^ 4H7 

1H!» 

740 

3i;r. 

1 

i 1783 


Statement of Arrivals at the Port of New York from Foreign Countries in the Year 1841, 
prepared by Mr. Thorn, of the Revenue Department. Compared with the Navigation 
of 1840, thci'e is an increase of ninety-one American Vessels, twenty-seven British, 
fifteen Swedish, four Dutch, three Danish, &c. Of French vessels there arc eight less 
than in 1840. 


NATION S. 

Number of 
Vessels. 

• NATIONS. 

Number of 
Vessels. 

NATIONS. 

1 Nnmborot 
Vessels. 


4.‘i2 


1 — 49 


! 3- 

7 


132 


1 


* 7 



G31 


1 


1 2— 

9 


34 H — IfjflS 


7 


! I 



10 


1— 10 


2~ 

3 


7 j 


2 


2— 

2 


39 1 


3 


1 



IHl 1 


7 


1 


„ schooners 1 

91— 334 

M B<booners 

3— 15 

» brigs 

5— 

7 

French ships 

- 3 

Hamburg ships 

5 

(Genoese brigs 

1 — 

1 


• 7 • 

tf barks ......... 

7 

Brazilian brigs 


1 


19— 29 

ff brigs .......... 

3— 15 

Venezuelan brigs 

3 


Bremen 

10 

Danish ships f.... 

2 

„ schooners 

2— 

5 


22 

,, barks............ 

1 

Haytian brigs 


2 

IkiriiFA .............. 

11 

.. bniFfl. 

8 

Sardinian barks 

1 


ff UrigB •saaoeenaa* 

■rrnnnriAmi ^ 

1 — 44 

99 a#aa|jm« aaasassssaaa 

jy schooiiora ........ 

l-~ 12 

,, brigs 

Greek brigs 

2— 

3 

fiMavaaaka mMlaja#%tiaa«*A 

2— 2 

tihip«r , ^ 

1 • 

1 — 

1 

Swedish t-i-t 

5 

barks .......... 

1 

Italian brigs 

1- - 

1 

Kai^a 

20 



• 1— 3 




,, DBru.. • 

M hrigs 

23 

Norwegian barks 

4 

Total 

1 2MH 


The whole nuntber of passengers from foreign ports, in 1841, was 57,377. 

Number of Coastwise Arrivals in 1844). — Ships, 157; barks, 29; brigs, 554; schooners, 
2921 ; total, 3061 ; which, aij^ed to the foreign^ 1953, makes a total for the year, of 
5614 ; total nuniber last^ear, 6487 ; decree, 873. • 

In the above, there wo no sloops included, which,* if added to the many schooners from 
Pliiladelphia and Virginia, with wpod and coal, whiyh are never boarded, (owing to the 
remoteness of the points at which they come in,) would make the numb'fer much greater. 
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Statement of the Number of Vessels and Passengers ^ich arrived at the Pert of New 
York from Foreign Countries, during the Year 1843, by Mr. Thom, United States 
revenue hoarding-officer r-’- 


COUNTRIES. 

Ships. 

Barks. 





lilW 

TOTAL. 


number. 

niiuibor. 

number. 

number. 

norober. 

number. 

n amber. 

number. 

Amgriosa 

402 

^ 153 

515 

288 

1 

0 

3 *■ 

f868 

Bri^h 

8 

18 

184 

80 

5 

0 

0 

271 

Fnsneb 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Bremen 

16 

25 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

58 

Norwegian... 

U 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Swedish 

5 

13 

24 

2 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Sicilian 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Hamburg.. 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Danish 

0 

0 

6 

0 

• 

0 

0 

6 

Kussian 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Dutch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 ' 

fl 

0 

6 

Belgian 

0 

2 

1 

0 

ft 

1 


4 

Columbian 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Neapolitan 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

Prussian 

0 

2 

IS 

1 

0 

0 

0 

IH 

Texan 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Sardin'.an 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Italian 

0 

1 

1 ' 

0 

0 < 

0 

0 

8 

Genoese 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Venezuelan 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Spanish 

0 

0 j 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Hanoverian 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Mexican 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

4.19 i 

832 1 

789 

.1.5:1 

6 

8 

3 

1N38 


The number of passengers who arrived here in *1843, from foreign countries, was 46,302. 


Statement of Exports from the Port of New York, for the Year commencing January 1, 
1843, and ending December 31, 1843, compared with the same time in 1842. 


Quantities. 

ARTICLES. 

1843 

1842 

15,016 

8,361 

Lard 

kegs 

43,041 

31,778 

Lumber— 


2,584 

3,879 

Shook'S hbd. and pipe 

...number 

36,048 

24,195 

Bmards and plank 

. . . M . feet 

6,000 

2,002 

Staves and heading * 


7,154 

4,451 

Hoops 


10 

10 

Shingles 


169 

258 

Nails 


12.1 

113 

Naval stores — 


48,034 

26,93r 

Kosin 

....barrels 

11,856 

1 1,384 

Spirits of Turpentine 


28,947 

25,752 

Turpentine 

..... .do. 

8,064 

.1,817 

Oils- 


62,1 18 


Olive baskets and cases 

1,561 

4.^2 

Linseed 

. . ..cellun . 

118 

675 

Whale 


13,071 

5,532 

Sperm 


38 

830 

Pepper 


834 

531 

Pimento 


19,401 

18,514 

Pork 

burrels 

51,301 

15,1.795 

Rice....* 

. . . tierces 

6.0H4 

6.814 

Rum, foreign 

puncheons 

28,715 

2.1,806 

American 

....barrels 

8,5.50 

1,785 

Saltpetre 

......bags 

164, .154 

160.214 

Silks 

..packages 

30,43.1 

19,729 

Soap S. 




Siifcirs" 


7,014 

6.927 

White Ha vanna 


1,281 

1,718 

Browft Haranr a... 

^.6o. 

19G 

408 

Manilla, See. 




Muscovado 


40AB9 

31.041 

Refined .a... 


8,8.10 

4.640 

Teas— 


5,808 

4,517 

Souchong and other black . . 

..packages 

4,131 

3,066^ 

Hyson akin 




„HyBon and Young Hyson .. 


274.881^ 

325,869 

Gunpowder and Imperial.. 


8,798 

10,617 

Tobacco, leaf 


** 

71 

ditto bales 

, cases, '&c. 

8,233 

4,405 

manufoctured 


8,235 

5,627 

Whalebone 


53,633 

31,280 

Wheat 

. . . . bushels 

3,842 

5,290 

Whiskey 

.. ..barrels 

41 

137 

Wool 


154 

830 




ARTICLES. 


.Apples « ft tt » 

Aabmm, pot.. 


do.j 

Beftf,*pioUed do.) 

dried 

Beeft'^wftx do. 

Brajidy 

■ . halfpipes 

qr. cnsksl 

Butter ftikins 

Candles, sperm boxes 

tallow...., do. 

Cassia mats and cases 

Cheese casks 

boxes 

C loyer-aeed tierces 

Cochineal oeroonsl 

Cocoa... bags 


Cof.i-ineal hhgdsi 

barrels 

Cordage coils 

Cotton bales 

Domestic cotton goods. . . .bales and cases 
Dyewoods-- 

Logwood tons 

Fustic ......do, 

Nicaragua do. 

Fish— 

cod 


Heiting . 
FlaXHieed 
Floim - 
Wheat .. 
Rye 


.do. 


Hides.. 
Hum... 
Indtge . 


Quantities. 
1H4» 


1843 


138,667 

23,,')79 

4,748 

3/239 

l,0t>0| 

1,761 

9,248 

88,844 

1,702 

33,374 

202,039 

1,808 

14/400 

,f)07/n6 

472,303 

2,187 

.^,847 

48,962 

28,100 

MS8 

1.76r 

1,330 

639 

33,060 


2,857 

6.511 

343 


3,033 

793 

8,020 

10,709 

6,771 

12,989 

11,799 

14,621 

44,885 

70 


155,085 

20,535 

4,831 

4,155 

850 

1,160 

8,344 

58,481 

1,17.S 

27,40.5 

188,200 


14,800 

,445,800 

27.5,827 

1.098 

11.864 

78,947 

19,307 

1,300 

1.57.3 

6,100 

972 

34,810 

841 

2,35G 

1,115 

18,643 

9.142 
8.8011 
82,540 
13,336 
7.701 
18,863 
11,708 
11 .013 
100,323 
1,150 
1,000 
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iMToaTf into the Port of New York, for the Year ending the 20th of September. 


• 

1843 

1844 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

TOTAL. 

Free, 

Dutiable. 

TOTAL. 

• • 

PourtUiqottitor 

Fine qaartor 

Second quarter 

Third quarter ^ 

Total 

Increaae 

Decrease............ 

dollars. 
2,7(Ki,821 
U.71Kj,140 
9.145,115 1 
8,442,987 

dollan. 

3,574,731 

A90G,0I(i 

fi,0?9,795 

13,112,738 

dollars. 

0,281,552 

8,705.765 

16,124,910 

15,555,745 

dollars. 

• 8,050,48A 
2,070.M7f 
4,5H5,383 
2,763,558 

dollars. 

7.071,622 

16.959,728 

15,003,074 

2.3,026,000 

dtdlars. 
10.032,100 
19,030,«05 
19,049, :t57 
26,690,218 

17,094,072 

29,573,900 

46,r,67,972 

11,470,302 

5,023,770 

63,021,984 1 75.092,286 
3^1,348,084 1 28,424,314 


The decrease iu free gnr^^s is niostly in specie. The total increase in consumable goods 
is above 11# per cent, and the duties collected have been as follow 

Customs Duties, Port of New 1843 and 1844. 


Y R ARS. 

1 Fourth Quarter. 

First Quarter. 

Second Quarter. 

Third Quarter. 

TOTAL. 

1843 

1H44 

dollars. 

1,168,080 

2..‘j34,103 

dollars. 

1,876,874 

5.537.023 

dollars. 

2,57H,Rr»5 

5,478,588 

dJtlars. 

4,310.814 

7,K29,#46 

dollars. 

9 , 9 : 14.923 

21,379,720 

Incresso .... J 

1,365,48.3 

• 3,060,149 

2,889,733 i 

3,519.132 

11,444,707 


Expoiits from iJie Port of New York, for 1843 and 1844. 


• 

1843 

1844 

Domestic 1 

CtOOdM. 

Foreign 

Goods. 

TiiTkl*. 

Domeatic 

Cfoods. 

Foreign j 
Goods. 1 

TOTAL. 

1 

Fourth quarter 

First quarter 

Second quarter 

Third quarter 

Total 1 

dollars. 
4,0:10, 46H 
3,875,286 
4,755,.386t 
4,268,2l»f) 1 

dollars. 
1,105,0:>9 ! 

7I5,.507 

1,470,378 

2.119,816 

dollars. 

5,135,527 

4 , 570 , 79:1 

0,225,764 

6,380,111 

dollars. 

4,916,771 

(;,3M.1,089 

8,2!>l,635 

8,000,000 

dollars. 

1,298,887 

829,876 

1,612,474 

3,000,000 

dollars. 

6,215,658 

7,214,92.5 

9,904,109 

11,000,000 

19,040,4:15 1 

5,4l0,7g() 

22,3(10,195 

27,593,495 

6,741,197 

34,334,602 


The exports from the port of New York form no index whatever to the export trade of 
the country; because the pi*oportion of the whole export sent from this port is so small, and 
fluctuates to so great an extent. The imports, on the other hand, form very generally two- 
tbirds of the whole amount brought into tlic*United States. The drawback on imported 
goods has Ik^oii as follows : — 

Drawback on Foreign Goods IJe-exported from Ncav York. 


#- 

YEARS. 

Fourth Quarter. 

First Quarter. | 

1 Second Quarter. 

1 

Third Quarter. | 

TOTAL. 

1M3 



dollars. 

138,006 

1;12,1.14 

dollars. | 

112,137 
013,892 

dollar^ 

ih:i,021 

T7 2,635 

dnllari. 

16.1,877 

2.30,(M)0 

dollars. 

.190,041 

048,661 

• 


, oft Quarterly and Annual Imports into the Port New \ ork. 


YEARS. 

First Quarter. 

9 

Second Quarter. 

Third Quarter. 

Fourth Quarter. 

TOTAL. 

s 

1892...., 

dollars. < 

18,6371078 

12,333,948 

) dofkara. 

11 ,347,018 ^ 

dnllara. 

10.976,281 

dollars. 

«, 807 ,091 

dollars. 

46.768,908 

1833 

16 297,190 ♦ 

21,(179,873 

1 1 , 2 :):), 03:1 

60,944,044 

76,875,376 

89,304,108 

118,880,194 

1884 

26,03b, 9 18 

20,678.746 

20,278,601 

1.1, .384, 198 

1835 

16,404,141 

22 , 4 . 1 : 1,541 

33.491.833 

lb.964,.193 

1836 

26,756.312 

86,591,650 

10,583,561 

28.110.818 

10,040.786 

21.933.890 

20.687.030 

8,705,76,1 

10,080,606 

217,037,682 

30,052.4:40 

18,1 39,87 () 

1837 

17.807,206 

12,(MI4,980 

7,970,72f 

08,374, <'158 

1838 

21.915,547« 

21 ,689,530 

31, .108,322 

17,020,091 

77,214,309 

07,078,087 

1839 

22,748 183 

14,G21,3('r4 

1840 

10,647.872 

17,854,920 

23,285,026 

11,402,346 

50,8.14,924 

1841 

18,7S0A2l 

11,312,078 

75,268,015 

1842 

18,724,086 

9,722,287 

6,281,532 

52,415,655 

dO,3U8,52(; 

1643... 

Ki, 124.010 

16.455,746 

10,022,106 

1044 

19,049,357 

20,690,218 

-3 
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Note. — The imports of the second and tliird quarter of 1844 have been larger, it 
appears, than in any year since 1839. These goods have been, added to the increased 
production of American manufacturers, greater than can find sale; and the dependence 
upon bank facilities to work them off, has increased the business of the institutions. 

Comparative Statement of the Number of Cases of the principal Merchandise £xpoi1;ed 
fjxvn Havre to New Yo/k, in the Packet Ships, during* the Years 1839, 1840, and 1’841, 


A RTIC LES. 

1839 

1840 

1841 / 

Bilks 

16,778 

10,054 

16,424 

Woollens 

.‘1,450 

1.470 

2,515 

Silks and Woollens 

1.876 

2,837 

3,381 

Cotton 

3,77» 

2,703 

3.313 

Bilk and Cotton 

1,578 

036 

1,419 

Divers kinds 

18,285 

10,150 

14.740 

Total 

45,740 

28,225 

41,822 

Wines 

37.290 

22,278 

35,870 

Watches and jewellery 

2.109,934 

860,348 

1,363,455 


Rates of Commission adopted, and recommended for general adoption, and allowed by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, when no agreement exists to the contrary. 


ON FOREIGN BUSINESS, percent. 

Sale of merchandise 5 

Sale or piircliaMn of HtockH* 1 

Sale or purchaac of apeci** ^ 

Purchaao and shipment of merchaudiae with funds in 
hand ; on the aggregatu amount of costa and 

charges 

Drawing or endorsing bills in all cases. 2 | 

Vessels— selling or purchasing 24 

Freight, procuring r. 

Collecting freight or general average 2 i 

Outfits or disbursements, with funds iu hand 2| 

Effecting marine insurance, in all cases, when the 
premium does not exceed 10 per cent on the 

amount insured 4 

Effecting marine insurance, in all cases, when the 
premium oxceeds 10 per cent, on the amount of 

premium 5 

Collecting dividends on stock 4 

Oollectiog delayed or litigated accounts 5 

Adjusting and collecting iusiiranre losses 2^ 

Receiving and paying monies, from which no other 

commission is di rived I 

Remittances in bills, in nil cases 4 

Landing and re-shipping goods from vessels in dis- 
tress— on the value 2 ^ 

Receiving and forwarding goods emtered at the custom 

house — oil the value 11 

And on respoiiRibilitios incurred 24 


ON INLAND BUSINESS. percent. 

Sale of mertr.ianilise 24 

Purchase and shipment of merchandise, or accepting 
for purchases, without funds or property in hand 24 

Sale or purchase of stock 1 

Sale or purchase of »ecie 4 

Sale or purchase of bills of exchange, without u- 

dorsing 4 

Sale or purchase of bank notes, or drafts, not current 4 

Selling and endorsing bills of exchange 24 

Vessels, selling or purchasing 

Chartering, to proceed to othur ports to load 2i 

Procuring or cullecting freight 2 .. 

Ontfits or disbursements 24 

Collecting general average 24 

Effecting niariue insurance, in all tases, when the 
premium rloes not exceed 10 per cent on the 

anionut insured 4 

Effecting marine insurance, in all cases, when the 
premium exceeds 10 per cent on the amount of 

premium 9 

Adjusting and cullecting insurance losses 34 

Collecting dividends on stocks 4 

Collecting bills, and paying over the amount, or re- 
ceiving and paying niuiiies, from whiih no other 

commission is derived I 

Receiving and forwarding gooda— on the value 4 

The same when entered for duty or dubanture I 

Remittances in all cases, in I lls 4 


“ The above commissions to be exclusive of the guarantee of debts for :ales on credit, 
storage, brokerage, and every otlior charge actually incurred. The risk l)f loss by fire, 
unless insurance be ordered, and of robbery, theft, and other unavoidable occurrences, if 
the usual care be taken to secure the jiropcrty, is iu all cases to be liorne b.v the proprietor 
o^.thc gooda. When bills are remitted for collectKm, and are returned -L::^.te.imrotcst, for 
non-acceptance or non-payment, the same commission to be charged as 
duly honoured. On consignments of merchandise, withdrawn of re-fel»^pKf,^4dll commis- 
sioii to be charged to the extent of advances or responsibilities incurred, and half commis- 
sion on tlic residue of the value.” • 


Hospital Money.— The first sfction An act to ameiffl the Revised Statutes in 
relation to the Marine Hospital,” passedf the 18th of April, 1 843,* is hereby amended, so as 
to read as follo\p ; — From the master of every vesacl from a foreign port, for himself, 
one. dollar and mty cents; and for every cabin passenger, two dollars; for each steerage 
passenger, fifty cents; and for each mate and siulor, fifty cents. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the health commissioner shall collect and receive any money, under 
protest or notice on the part of the payer of an intention to contest the right of the 
state to such moiv*ys, it shall be his duty to pay the monies so received into the treasury 
of this state, making, at tlic same time, and delivering to the treasurer, a written statement 
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of the circumetancefii under which the same was received, and tlie objections made by tiic 
payer. 

Sec. 3« It shall be the duty of the comptroller, whenever it is ascertained and 
^established, W the judgment and decree of a competent court, that the Tiiouics so re- 
ceived into the treasury, under protest, have been illegally collected, and do not belong 
to ^he state, to d&w his warrant on the treasurer for such monies, in favour of the party 
entitled thereto. , • • ^ 

Sec. 4. The health commissioner who shall pay into the treasury of this state public 
monies collected by him under protest, shall be saved harmless against the consequences of 
any action brought against him for the recovery of monies so received and paid : Pro\ided, 
That such health commissioner shall, within five days, give notice to the comptroller and 
attorney-general of any suit brought against him for the recovery of monies paid under 
protest, and shall submit the management of the suit to the attorney-general ; and all costs 
and charges connected with the defence of said suit sliall he paid from the treasury, in the 
same manner as if the suit was against the people oi the state. 

Sec. 5. The monies collected by the late commissioner, under protest, shall be paid into 
the treasury; and the two preceding sections shall apply to him and the monies thufi paid 
into the treasury. , 

Sec. 6. Title one, of part one, of chapter fourteen, section twelve, of the Revised Sta- 
tutes, is hereby amended, so ns to rejul as follows : — The resident physician shall receive an 
annual salary of twelve hundred aad fifty dollars, to be paid out of the monies appropriated 
to the use of the Manne Ilospitgl. 

Sec. 7. TIic health ofliicer shall, annually, on or before the 1st of Jaimar}% report to 
the ^raptroller, under oath, the receipts and expenditures of the Marine Hospital; together 
with all the receipts and pcnpiisites of his oflicc, and the items connected thcre^\ith. 


MARINE INSURANCE.— MINIMUM PREMIUMS. 


Adopted by the Board of ITnderwriters of New York, January 1st, 1840, furnished for 
the “Merchants’ Magastinc,” by Walter II. Jones, Secretary to the Board. 


liisks from Atlantic Ports to JCmvpe. 

• per cent. 

On merchandise and freights, fnim an Atlantic port in the United States, to a port in 

Europe, clearing on and after the 1st of Octobt'r, and before the I.5tlj of March I 

Ditto ditto clearing on and after the 15th of March, and before the 1st of October J 
On specie, from an Atlantic port, to a port in Eiy^ope J 


Risks from Europe to Atlantic Ports, 

On dry goods, hardware, !lnd fancy goods, each package subject to separate average, if 

required, frop Havre to an Atlantic port in tlu^United States 

On dry goods,4Voni a port in the Mediterranean to ditto 

Ditto, from a port in the United Kingdom of Ureat Britain to ditto 

On hardware ditto ditto f 

On risks from ditto ditto^ free from particular average, nnkss it happen 

by stranding, and amount to five per cent 

On risfls from ditto ditto from particular average, unless it happen by 

stranding, and anfbunt to five per cent, and also free from general average 

On all other risks from Europe, to amAtlantic port in the United Stalins, specie excepted.. 
On specie from Europe to an Atlantic port in the United States 

• Baltic JliskS to and from. Culm and Atlantic Ports, 

On risks from Atlantic pe^ts in the United States to St. ^^etersburg 

Ditto from Cuba to Gottenburg, and any ports between that port and St. Petersburg. . 

Ditto from St. Petersburg to the United States, sailing ^rior to August th^ldth 

Ditto ditto ditto • sailing on and after the 15th of August, 

and prior to the 1 5th of September 

Ditto ditto ditto sailing on and after the 15th of Septem- 
ber, and prior to the 1st of October 

Ditto ditto ditto sailing on and after the ),y of October, 

and prior to the 15th of October 

Ditto ditto ditto sailing on and after the 1 5th of October. 


1! 

id 


U 

i 

1 


n 

m 

2 

3 


4 
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Europmzn Risksj to and from American Gulf Ports in the United Siatesn 

^ - « porcettfc 

On risks from Europe to an American port in the Gulf of Mexico 2 

Ditto ditto* free from particular average* unless it happen by stranding, and 

ocnouht to five per cent, and also free from general average '! II 

On merchandise and freights, from Mobile, New Orleans, Pensacola, Apal^hicola, St. 
Mark% and St. Joseph’s to a port in Europe, clearing on and after the Ist of October, * 

ar.d before the 15th of lAurch 14 

Ditto ditto, clearing on and after the 15th of March, and before the 1 st of October. 1 ^ 
On Cotton, from Columbus and places below, to Apalachicola and St. Joseph’s, and tlience 

to Europe 4 

Gulf risks, if clearing from the United States, after tlie 15th of July, and before the 15th 

of October, an addition of i 

For stopping at another port in the United States, on the passage to or from a port in 
Europe, an additional premium of 4 


Coastwise and River Risks north of Florida. 

On cargo, from New York to Darien, and other places not above Macon 

Ditto; vice versa, less | on slid) part as does not come in boxes and flats 

Ditto, ditto to Cheraw 

Ditto, ditto to Augusta or Fayetteville 

Ditto, vice vers less ^ on such part as does not come in boxes and fiats 

If on deck the sea passage, an additional premium of 

On cargo, from Augusta to Savannah, or vice verm, river risk 

On rice, from Savannah, Charlestown, Georgetown, Darien, or. Wilmington, to a northern 

port 

On other risks, ditto, ditto, ditto, 

On risks, from northern ports to ditto, ditto, ditto, except specie 

On specie, either way 

On risks, to or from the Delaware, if clearing on and after the Ist of December, and prior 

to the 9th of Mandi 

Ditto, ditto, if clearing on and after the 9th of March, and prior to the 1st of Doc.. 

Ditto, to or from Norfolk and Portsmouth, or vice versa 

Ditto, to other places within the Capes of the Chesapeake, if clearing on and after the 

1st of December, and prior to the 9th of March 

Ditto, ditto, if clearing on and after the 9th of March, and prior to the 1st of Dec.. 

Ditto, to or from ports north and east of Cape Cod 

vice versa. 


H 

2 

H 

1 

H 

i 

4 


1 



I 


i 

4 

I 


I 


Coastwise Risks to and from Ports west of Florida. 

From a northern port to Key West, and at iiiy other place west of that port, and not 

west of New Orleans, by ships and brigs, against total loss only, or with average 2 

Ditto, ditto, by schooners and sloops !• SJ 

On freights and merchandise from New Orleans and Moliile, to a northern port in the 

United States, excepting on sugar, molasses, and tobacco ^ 14 

On sugar, molasses, tobacco, and other articles liable to damage 14 

On sugar and molasses, from a plantation above or below New Oi leans to ditto If 

On risks from Key West, and places between that port and Pensacola, inclusive, to ditto, . li 

Specie out, by ships and brigs, 1 per cent ; back, by ditto. H 

Ditto, by sloops and schooners, U per cent; back by ditto .-••••, y 1 

On risks from a northern port to Franklin, and other places in the vicinity. 24 

vice versa, 2 

Specie, either way • • I 

Specie risks to be charged i per cent additional premium by vessels clearing on and after 
the 15th of July, and before the 15th of October, and other .isks 4 per cent Jn addition 
to the above rates, except New Orleanij. 


River Risks west of Florida. 

From Apalachicola and St. Joseph’s to Columbus, or to any place on the river below Co- 
lumbus '. 3 

vice versa, 2 


vice versa, 

1 

vice versa, } 


From Mobile- to places not above Claiborne 
From Mobile to pidees above Claiborne . . . 
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From New Orleans to places in tlie vicinity below New Orleans ^ 

Ditto ditto, on the Mississippi not above Natchez } 

JDitto ditto ^ ditto, above Natclicz and not above Randolph, or to places on the Red 

River not above Alexandria, or to places on the Black River not above Harrisonburg, or 

to places on thc^ Arkansas river not above Arkansas 1 

Dittc^ ditto, on the Mississippi river above Randolph and pot above Alton, or to places 
on the Ohio river, or to places on the* Red river above Alexandria ann not above Natchi- « 

toches, or to places on the Tennessee river not above Florence U 

Ditto ditto, on the Arkansas river above Arkansas, and not above Little Rock 2 

From New Orleans to places above Alton, and to places on the Wabash and Illinois rivers 2 
Ditto ditto, to Huntsville, and places on the Tennessee river above the Muscle Shoals 2 

Ditto ditto, to places on the Arkansas river above Little Rock, and to places on the 

Red river above Natclii toches 4 

On risks from Natchez, and places below it, to New Orleans § 

Ditto frofti places above Natchez, and not above Randolph, to New Orleans 3 

Ditto above Randolph and not above Alton on the Mississippi, and not above Ports- 
mouth on the Oliio river to New Orleans. ^ 

Ditto above Portsmouth on the Ohio river, or above Alton on the Mississippi river, or « 

from places on the Missouri river li to 4 

All the above premiums are to be in addition to the premiums for the sed passages, in ease 
the risks are united. • 


For dgnimP oris in the Gulf of Mexico, 

On risks from northern ports in tho United States to Vera Cruz, quicksilver excepted. ... 2J 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto, on quicksilver 

tice vena on goods, 1 J 

^ ditto on specie, 1| 

On risks from Tampico and other foreign ports in the Gulf of Mexico, to a northern port 

in the United States, on mcrciiandise 2 

vice vena, 2k 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto, on specie, 1A 

On risk.q clearing on and after the lOtb of July, and prior to the 15th of October, an addi- 
tional premium of | per cent on sfiecie, and J per cent on other risks. 


IFcst India llishs^ and^Risha to Ports on the Main, 

On risks from ports in the United States to Ciiracoa, and to all West India ports not to 

leeward of Porto Rico 1 1 

vwe verm, 1 ^ 

On specie, either w^ay y i 

On risks from ports in the United States to ports to leeward of Porto Rico, including Ja- 
maica, (/uba, and ports on the Main, north and west of and including I.aguira H 

• • rice versa, 1 A 

If from Havanna or Matanzas, with special averaggs, less than the whole shipment, an ad- 
ditional prei^um of i 

on specie. 3 

On risks clearing after the 10th of July for or from the West India islands, on and after the 


15th of July, and prior to the 5th of October, an additional premium is to be charged of 
3 per cent on specie, and J per cent on4otlier risks. 


^ South American Rusks. 

On risks from northern ports in tlic United States to Rio Grande or Buenos Ayres 2 

• ificc versa, 2 

Ditto ditto to Montevideo^ 1 A 

• ^ • rice versa, ij 

Ditto ditto to other ports in Brazil . .T .• U 

* vice versa, 1 i 

Cape Horn and Cape of Goodt Hope Risks, • 

On risks to a port beyond the Cape of Good Hbpe 1| 

Ditto ditto, with liberty of one or more ports, an addition, outward, of i 

homeward, i 
out and home, double rates. 

On risks to a port round C^e Horn, if not north of Lima ? 2 

Ditto ditto, if north of Lima 


out and home, double rates. 
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On risks on the return passages, the same premiums, except specie, } per cent less than other 
mcrciiundise from round Cape Horn. 

On risks (excepting whaling risks) to ports round the Cape of Good Hope, 4 per cent per 
annum. If to ports round Cape Horn, 4 percent per annum. If north of Lima, b percent* 
per ann\im. 

All renewals or extensions to be charged at not less than the new rates, r * * 

All risks un deck, treble the under deck premiums. . ' 

Risks on cargo by vessels bound round Cape Horn not to be insured in series of less than 
twenty packages of dry goods, and each description of other goods. 

In policies covering two passages, or on out and home risks, the premiums for bdlh the single 
passages arc to be united. 

Specie by vessels of war not included in the aforesaid rates. 

Particular Averages. 

Cotton to be classed in parcels of not less than ten bales each, according to the Succession of 
the marks and numbers in the invoice, /ind the average shall be allowed on each parcel exclu- 
sively, if amounting to five per cent on atch parcel, and not otherwise. The excesses over the 
parcels of ten bales each to form a separate class, and to be subject to average, if damaged, to the 
extent of five per cent on ten bales. 

Sugar, not less thtin fifty boxes, or twenty hogsheads, of successive numbers, as above, if 
amounting to seven cent. 

CofTtic, not less than one hundred bags, if amounting to ten per cent, or twenty hogs- 
heads or fifty barrels, if amounting to five per cent, of svccessive numbers, as above, or five 
per cent on the whole shipment, provided the whole shipment be not less than two hundred 
bags. 

Rico, not less than fifty tierces, of successive numbers, as above. 

Tobacco, subject to ten per cent, average, in lots of not less than ten hogsheads, ditto. 

Tobacco stems, not to be insured, subject to a less average than twenty per cent on tlic 
entire lot. 

Cigars and Indian meal, not to be insured subject to a less average than ten per cent on 
the entire lot. 

Russia duck, diapers, burlaps, and ticklenburgs, if from Europe, ten per cent on the entires 
lot, and average ten per cent. 

Grain, coastwise, ditto, ten per cent. 

On Cargo to Marseilles. 

Sugar, coffee, rice, cocoa, pepper, and pimento, warranted free from particular average, if the 
property is discharged at the port of Marseilles. 

Voyages beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

A 

Silks and other dry goods to be classed in parcels of not less than ten packages each, accord- 
ing to the succ(‘ssion of the marks and numbers in the invoice; and each kind oc teas to be con- 
sidered as one class, and to be subject to average, as if separately insured, on such of the classes os 
may amount to five per cent, and not otherwise. 

Cassia (except in boxes) and flo6r matting, if insured separately from other cargo, to be free 
of average under twenty per cent on the" entire lot. 

‘ Warranted free from loss or expense by capture, seizure, or detention by the Chingse, and 
also free from loss by blockade; but if turned ofiT, the ship to pr 9 CCod to a near open portJ 

General Regylations. 

If goods are designated by different marks, without being numbered successively, and the 
average of the marks do not fall below the epwntity on which pifrtial loss is allowed as above, 
each mark may be separately insured. - • 

Policies terminating outwards, with a return premium— and policies with a return premium, 
for ports not nsed-^and policies on time— to have the words added after the return of premium — 
“ na loss being claimed.^* 

In policies on time, with liberty to extend the same — such extension to be for a definite 
time, instead of stipulating to bring the vessel into port under the original agreement. A return 
premium, however, to be flowed for each entire month of the extended time not used— no loss 
being claimed. r 

No conditional liberties shall be stipulated for, unless the premium thereon is paid or secured 
at the time the risk is taken. 
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No Are rwk bti «hore to be taken prior to tUe inception of the marine risk, except at a premium 
of one-half per cent 

Damaged goods to be sold on the same credit as the sound ; or if sold for cash, the appraise- 
nnent of souiicL value to be for cash, and ccrtilicates of the sound value and of damages to he' 
under oath. . 

• In cases of total loss, afliidavits to be required as to other insurances, and in cases of claims for 
retuiais of premiums exceeding tlic sum of twenty dollars, an affidavit io be reriuirod statin" the 
fact on which the claim is founded. • 

No damage to be allowed for goods injured by spots, without evidence of actual contact 
with sea water. 

Ratios of Premiums on Lake Risks. 


• 

BY .STEAMBOATS. 

BY SAILING VESSELS. 

• 

DESTINATION. 

From the 
cotiimeiiri*' 
ini'nt of the 
uitd 

prior to the 
iHt ul Sept. 

From tho 1st 
of Sept., iu- 
( liiKive, td 
the 1 Kt of 
October. 

I'Vom the Ist 
^f Oi toher, 
iticlusive, to 
the end of 
the scakou. 

From tho 
coiuiueiuv- 
tnent of the 
season, to 
the .'list of 
Aui;.. iiicliia. 

All risks, 
leaving m 
the uiiinth 
of Sept. 

From the 1st 
of October, 
inclusive, to 
thf^end of 
the season. 

From MiifTalo, to placri on Lnke Eiu', 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent.^ 

per cent. 

per cent. 

not wi at of Gk'voUiid 

2 

4 

3 

iS 

3 

1 

Ditto, di to, not wtvt nl Detroit 

Ditto, to placi'S bcyofid Deliuit, and 
not Houili of the aunih end of Grei-n 

• i 

0 



3 

1 

1 

Bay 

1 

14 


H 


n 

2 

Ditto, to Cliicai^o 

Ditto, to othei placeH on Lake Michi. 

• iJ 

2 

2 


3 

of (ireen Bay 

2 

v4 

3 

Uk 

3 

34 


Goods on deck not covered by the policy unless an additional premium thereon is paid. 

If the risks commence at New York, oiie-qiiarter per cent to he added to the above rates. 

If they go viti Lake Giitario, one-half per cent to be add(‘d to the ahov(‘ rates. 

The above dates to be calculated from leaving the shipping port on the lakes. 

Seven days to he allowed front the day of leaving New York, to reach tlic shipping place on 
the lake. 


INL4NJ) IIISKS. 


From New York to Proxidence 
„ Host(»n . 


t!nce "I 

Iperst 

aven J 


From opeuing to 1 st of Sept. 


steam, :1 . 

New Have 

places <>11 the North Ttiver, above the Highlands 

Huflalo, via Erie Canal 

Philadelphia 


„ Pittsburg 

/ „ Wheeling T 

„ Cincinnati 

„ Louisville 

„ Memphis 

„ Vicksburg # ?. 

„ Natchez 

„ New Orleans 

„ * St. Louis. 

„ Galena, ffia Pittsburg 

„ Terra Haute, on* the Wabash 

Poork, on tlfe Illinois 

„ •Tuscumbia ^ 

„ • places over the Muscle Shoals 2] 

From Pittsburg to Galena 2 

„ St. Louis to Independence, Mo * 

„ New York ditto via Pittsburg 3i 


i 

i 

i 

1 
i 

1 

u 

H 

U 

o 

k 

2* 

IJ 

2 
1 ! 


Pilotage.— For the Port of New York there are nine branch, and nine deputy pilots, and as 
many registered boats. 

According to the law regulating the pilotage of the port— 

Section 2. — All pilots' bills shall be ccrti.Aed, before collected, by one of more of the said 
commissioners or their secretary, except where a pilot receives his pilotage outward-bound from 
VOL. III. • 2 B « 
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the master of the vessel at Sandy Ilook^ in which case the pilot shall report to the. said commis- 
sioners according to law. 

4. — The said commissioned shall fix and determine the compensation of pilotage to oe received 
by the pilots ; 1st, for piloting vessels from tiic quarantine to New York ; adly, for transporting a 
vessel from one river to the other ; 9dly, for hauling a vessel into the stream from the wliarf to her 
anchorage, or from her anchorage to a wharf. 

5. — The pilotage on y'ssels outward shall be as follows for every vessel drawing lea. than 
fourteen feet water, one dollar and fifty cents per foot f for every vessel drawing fourteen feet 
and less than eighteen feet, one dollar and seventy-live C(»nts per foot ; for every vessel drawing 
eighteen feet and upwards, two dollars and tw'enty-five cents per foot ; and on foreign merchant 
vessels, not entitled by the law^s of the United States to enter on the same terms as ships or vessels 
of the I'nited States, shall bo increased bv adding one-fourth to the above rates. 

/mmwiv/.— For piloting any merchant vessel hound to New York, and not exempted from pi- 
lotage by virtue of this act, from the southward or eastward of the white buoy tm the eastern edge 
of the outer middle near tlie bar to her anchorage, moorings, or to a wliarf, for every, vo'^sel draw'- 
ing less tlran fourteen feet of water, iwct dollars per foot ; drawing fourteen feet and U^ss than 
eighteen feet, two dollars and fifty cents ^er foot ; drawing eighteen feet and upwards, three dol- 
lars per foot.. 

— For piloting between the eastward or southward of the white hiioy, and the ports of 
Jersey city, Newark, I’^rth, Aiiihoy, or within Sandy IJook™ 


per foot — dollars. 


Vessels drawing less than fourteen feet 2 

Ditto between fourteen and eighteiaj feel 2 

Ditto more than eighteen icet 3 

Vessels of war 


Vessels foreign, not entering as United States Vessels, one-fourtli addition. 
Ditto taken charge of to the westward of tlie wdiite buoy, half pilotage. 


cts. 

00 

.50 

00 

00 


Between the 1st days of Now*mbc‘r and April, in addition to the above, for vessels drawing ten 
feet and upwards, finir dollars ; less than ten feet, tw'o dollars ; and one-half of these additional 
sums for lialf pilotage. Commissioners’ fees not charged. 


Hell Gate Pilots, 

per foot — dollars, cts. 


Fec’f , — From or to Sand’s Point, for schooners or sloops 1 ,50 

Ditto ditto s(puire-rigged vessels 1 75 

From or to Hell Gate, for schooners or sloops I 00 

Ditto ditto square-rigged vessels 1 25 

From the 1st day of November to the 1st day of April, in addi- 
tion to the above, for every ship, bark, or brig 2 00 

Ditto ditto schooner or sloop 1 00 


AUCTIONS, SALES, AND COMMISSIONS. 

Auctions.— The system of sales by auction is common in New York and ot'ier commercial 
towns in the United States ; and in most cases where the law interposes between the owner of 
property and the purchaser, it directs the sales to be made at public auction. The object is the 
protection of him whose property iias b/?eri taken to satisfy the demands of his creditors. “ Al- 
tltpngh public sales have thus been, from time immemorial, adopted and sanctioned by legislators 
and judges, yet/' observes a writer on the question of theaucti«»n system of New York in Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine,” “ as a system, public auctions for tlie extensive sale ofimportod goods have 
not found favour with the great mass of importers and joh^'ing merchants in this and other cities. 
The appointment of auctioneers has an early dale in the history of the country, and laws have, 
from time to time, been passed, regulating the manne- in which they should conduct their busi- 
ness, and fixing the amount of duties which they should pay to l^ie govenfiaent. The law of 
1817, however, in the state of New Y4rk, created a new era in the history of auctions ; and the 
appropriation afterwards, by tlic new constitution, of the duties to the payment of the state debts, 
gave character an4, permanency to the system. For many years after that, however, a fierce war- 
fare,^as carried on between the importing and jobbing merchants and the auctioneers. 

“ Strong applications were, in consequence, made to the state legislature to repeal or alter 
the anciion laws, but the state was reaping too great a harvest from the auction duties, and the 
solemn appropriation of the revenue from this source afforded good grounds fornot interfering. 

“ In the year the committee of thestatc senate, to whom the subject was referred, Say in 
their report, that ^they assume it as a principle wlircb, under existing circumstances^ can hardly 
be questioned, that the revenue derived from sales by auction is tod important in itself^ and in 
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its present destination too sacred, to be lightiy given up.’ But it was said, that tbe auction sys- 
tem promoted the interests of iiQii-residcnts at the expense of the resident merchant ; and to 
this the committee of the assembly in the same year say, — that they beg leave to Hul)niit, whether 
fiotJ-resident consignors do not pay as great a Uix as resident niorchants An agent receives 
50,000 dollars of goods on consignment, and sells at auction — if beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
thebdu tics are 50(>adc»llnrs ; from the West Indies or Phirope, 7.jU dollar?) ; and if spirits, lUUO 
dollar*. The committee proceed to say, that if the system were abo^shed, ‘the state revenue 
would be the only loser, and ilic jobbifig merchants the only gainers, by the ehaiuie. Jt iTit^n 
rests with th^ legislalure to decide, whetlier llu'y will stand with folded arms aitd suffer a revi'ime 
of 257,000 dollars per annum to be wrested from them, wiihout using every exertion lu their 
power to preserve it.’ 

“ The state legislature having been lio-tile to any change of the system, urgent mcmoiials were 
addressed to Congress, praying that a heavy duty might he imjmsed, which would nmouiit to a 
prohibition. Such memorials were addressed in 1817, 1818, Ittiy, 1820, 1821, 1824, 1828, 18*29, 
1831. Resolutions were adopted at the meetings of a deiiunciiitory eluiracier. At the meeting 
in 18*29, it was resolved, that the auction system furnished facilitit's for concealment, encouraged 
smuggling, and induced perjury. • 

“A committee of a iietioneers replied in an address to mtunbers of Congress, in which they 
say, that the profits of their business are insignificant when compared with the value of i'cpiit!itiou, 
and they deny that the system leads to fraud and perjury ; and they add, i For ourselves, we most 
solemnly declare, that we are not aware of any circumstance*: connected with the auction hiiAiness 
which renders its pursuit ineompatihlc w'ith honest pride and vigorous integrity. We consider 
that the limes and circumstances have pjissed away in which ilie chaiacter of an auctioneer was 
juptly the tliemc of ridicule to the wrflers of farce?., it is not now his business to extol a pretended 
original, or a counterfeit gem, but Ir? tiiid?! hiiu<ielf cngag(‘d in a profession which requires charac- 
ter and skill ; and he is surrounded b\ the cwichMices that, with these aids, every jiost of honour, 
and ewery grade of social life, is wiilun his reach.’ 

“ Tn all anti-auction meetings strong grounds were taken, and it was insisted that the influence 
of the auction system was bad upon morals, and would aKoact mo^t injuiituisly iqrnu the grow'th 
and prosperity "of the city of New York. W(* think upon the subject, that it would be no 
difficult matter to combat and refute most of the :irguiiieiit< used on tlies-e occasions. 

** We close this article with an extract from a h'tter fiom Abraham G. Thonipson, Ksq., of this 
city, New York — the man to whom the auction svstem is, no doiiiit, greatly indebted, and who 
lias lived to sec the end of tiu* waf, and to enjoy the abundant fruits of lii« energy and industry. 
The letter was addressed by Mr. 'J'ljouqison, soiiie few }<ars since, to his fellow-citizens, and was 
printed for private eirciilaiion. • 

“ * 1 had repeated interviews with the goveiuor on the subject of auctions, and the final result 
W’as, the preparation <*r a law, under my .super\isimi, which was afteruards passed, reducing and 
fixing tlie rates at u duty of one per cent on Ka-*t Irulia, and one and a half jier (cnt on Kiiropcan 
goods. In a conversation with the go\emor, 1 told him, that if such a leductiou should take 
place, I would pay the first \ear, myself, (1000 dollars, in advance, for tlu* duties oii sides of India 
goods alone (being more than for any two vears since 1788). I’lie result justified my ealculations. 
Previous to the jiassagP of *lie act of 1817, the duties were one per cent, two ]»er cent, and tiiree 
percent, and the revenue to the .state w'as snmll compared with after years. Soon after the pas- 
sage of the hil||iii 1817, a Llostoii ship from the Fast Indi(‘-. was sent to New York (all previous 
cargoes having i)cen .sold in Boston ), tlic auctiontluties on the cargo of which amounted to up- 
wards of 6000 dollars, and the revenue to the state the tir^t upon India goods, amounted to 
betw€*eti 32,000 and .33,000 dollars. All the India vessels afterwards were sent liere, and from 
that time to this, hut one attempt has heAi made to sell a cargo of India goiids east of Nc'v Yc^, 
and thal was n failure. ’Hie levenue from auction duties gradinlh iiicrea'=ed, until it has amounti^d 
to between 200,000 and 3UO,000 dollars peranniiin, a revenue which h:>- aided materially the state 
of New York in her paymtmt of the citgial debt, and a revenue which gnw out of a business w'liich 
drew merchants or purchasers from all parts.of our wideU-extemded coiiiitiy, wiiich tended di- 
rectly to enhance the value of house.s, .stot^^s, and lots—multiply the biisine-ss of ihe shippiM*, im- 
porter, and jobberf and widely has fflJed our city with palaces, and made^iiir merchants princes. 

“ * In 1817, and after the passage of this lu\^us businufeS begets business, also was commenctnl 
tile first regular packet liTic between New York and Liverpool, by Isaac Wright and Francis 
Thompson. To cause tlic success of New York wais^iscribed, and pac|j^H lines were esta- 
blished from Boston and from Philadelpliia, but in neither instance weie they successful. «Tho 
truth was, that both in Bo>ton and Pliilndelphiii, the free and absolute sale of goods by auction 
was not encouraged. (It did not appear to i>e imd<»rstcM)d.) 

“ ‘ In Philadelphia, goods were allowed to be offered, and withdrawn, free from state duty, and 
the purchaser went to auction rooms of that city wdth no certainty of making his purcliases. He 
was not certain that the goods would be sold to the highest bidder. ' 

“ ‘In my opinion^ the auction law of 1817 gave the first impulse to the extensive trade of this 
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city, and followed, as it was afterwards, by the establishment of lines of packctsyi and tlie coU'* 
struction of the Erie canal in 1825, together with all the natural advantages of New York, it was 
eminently successful and advantageous.' ” 

Auction Law. — The following analysis of this law, comprehends all that 
is necessary for the information of the sellers and buyers of goods at auctions. 

Any citizen of the state of Now York may become ah auctioneer^ in the county in whirh lie 
resides, on exoriiting and depositing with the comptroller an approved bond in the penalty of ten 
thousand dollars, witli sureties for the payment of the auction duties and the faithful performance 
of the duties of his office. The bond runs to the people of tlie state, and the sureties must be 
two sufficient freeholders ; if the bond be executed by an auctioneer appointed in a city, it must 
be taken and approved by tin* mayor, or recorder of such eit}' ; if exeeiiled by an auctioneer ap- 
pointed for a county, by any judge of the county courts of such county. The offict'r taking the bond, 
must endorse upon it a certilicato of liis approbation, and of the Jay it was taken, and d<jliver it 
thus endorsed to the auctioneer, m’Iio wittiin ten d;ns thereafter must pass it to the comptroller. 
Every officer taking sucli bond, uni'll transmit a notice to the comptroller without delay, stating 
the name of the auctioneer and his sureties enlerirjg into the bond, and the day it was executed 
and approved. 

An ex|>ress clause *is inserted in tlie bond, .subjecting the same to forfidtnre, in case the 
obligor shall not render a true and aeciii-ate aecount qiiarteily of all goods sold or struck off by 
him, dated on the first days of April, .Inly, October, and .laiuiary, in the year for which he is 
appointed. Each account must state mirnitVly and pariiculMiJy — 

Ist. The sums for which any gooils or elieets were sold at every auction held by him, or 
in his behalf, from the time of Ids entering into such bona, or the dale of his last quarterly 
account. 

2d. The days of sale, amount of each dHy’.s sale, desii^nating sale.s made by himself oi in his 
presence, and those made in his absence by a partner or elcik acting in his behalf, and specifying 
the causes of such absence. 

3d. 'Ehe amount of all private sales made by himself or any of his partners, on commission, 
and the days of such sales. 

4tli. The amount of duties chargeable under the provisions of law, in all tlie sales, public 
and private, mc'Utioned in the account. 

5th. A distinct statement of all goods struck off, but not actually sold. On all goods so struck 
off, the auction duties must be paid. 

Every such account, within twenty day.s after ils date, must be exhibited, if made out by an 
auctioneer appointed in a city% to the mayor or recorder tluTcof ; if by an auctioneer appointed 
for a county, to any Judge of the county courts of such county. The account must he sworn 
to by the auctioneer ; the oath must be reduced to writing, endorsed on the acc<mnt, and be 
subscribed by the auctioneer taking it. Every partner of such auctioneer, and every clerk or 
other person whatever, in any way connected in business with such auctioneer, who shall liave 
made any sale contained in said account, must make and subscribe an oath to be endorsed on 
the account, that he believes it to be a just and true account in every particular. 

Every partner or clerk, wlio shall liave mude any »ialc in bc’balf of an auctioneer, must, in the 
account rendered by such auctioneer, sot bis name, or the initials tlicreof, oppArite to each .sale 
made by him, mentioned in such account ; and make and subscribe an affidavit to be annexed to 
such account, stating that sales stf noted are all the .sales liable to auction duties, public or 
private, made by him wdthin the time mentioned in the account, and that the account of such 
soles, so therein stated, is just and true; that such sales were made by him, in the absence of such 
auctioneer, who was unable to attend from the cau.ses s])rcitied in his account; and t!.at in all 
acts performed by him, in belialf of such auctioneer, during the time ^iforcsaid, be bad en- 
deavoured to conform to the intent and meaning of the lav s regulating sal(‘s by auctioneers. 

The auctioneer must pay the duties accrued ofi the sales mentioned in liis account, together 
with the additional sum of two and one-half per cent «n the jjrliole amount of such duties, within 
ten days after tlie exhihhion of his account, for.lhc use of the .statt; and iniihodiatcly after such 
payment, he must deliver or transmit his account, w'ith the nffidQvits emdorsed tliereon, and 
annexed thereto, to the comptroller, to be filed in his office. Every such payment, if by an 
auctioneer appointed for any other place than the citf of New York, must be made to the 
tredfeurer of the state ; and by every auctioneer jn the city of New York, to such bank in the 
city, as shall be designated by the comptroller, as entitled to the state dcpo.sits by law ; and the 
receipt of the proper officer of the bank must bo taken therefore ; which receipt, the auctioneer 
must immediately transmit to the comptroller, wlio shall certify tlierciipon, such payment to the 
treasurer, and change him with the amount. 

Every auctioneer, who within the period limited for his accounting, shall have made no sales, 
public or private, of property liable to auction duties, must make and subscribe an affidavit of 
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tbosc facts, before any oflBcer to wliom his account, had such sales been made by iiim, mi^lit have 
been exhibited, and must transmit a copy of such affidavit, certified by the officer taking it, to tlie 
comptroller within the same time that an account Is required to be rendered. Every auctioneer, 
partner, or clerk of an auctioneer, and every person whatever in any way connected in business 
with an auctioneer, who shall refuse or neglect to perform any act or duty, which are required 
byainy of the provisions above recited, commencing with the requisition that he shall make out 
his qvartorly account on the first days of April, July, &c., is subject ^o a penalty. And evory 
such refusal or neglect by an auctioneer, sliall bo certified and piiblislied by the comptrolldT, in 
the state pimer ; and from the time of publication, the delinquent auctioneer therein named, 
shall be deemed to have forfeited liis appointment, and shall be incapable of doing any act by 
virtue thereof. 

All goods, wares, and mercl]aiidi\e, and vvrty other species of property, with the exceptions 
hereinafter mentioned, are sulijecr e:uh and every time they are struck off at public auction, 
within this state, to duties at the follow iii" : — 

1. All ^ines and arileut* spirits, fiirei^n o# i'-mestic, at the rale of two dollars in every 
100 dollars. 

2. All goods, wares, merclinmli'e, and fift; imptfiti'd from anyplace beyond tlie Cape of 

Good Hope, and sold in packages. IkiIcs, tnr,’ or casks, as imported, at tlie rate of one dollar 
on every 100 dollars. • 

3. All other goods, wans, mc rc*iiandi*e, i.;ul effects, at the late of ting dollar and fifty cents on 
every 100 dollars. The duties are ealculatcNl on the sums for which the goods so exposed to sale 
shall he respectively .struck off, and must in ;ill eases be paid by the person making the sale. 

All goods must h(* slriick off the highest hidden*, and wdiere the auctioneer or owmer, or 
any persim employed liy iIkmu or either of them, shall he such bidder, they sliall be subject to the 
same duties as if struek off to anj' nthiT person ; Init this does not render valid any .sale, that 
would otherw'ise he fiaudulenl and void. A41 articles except those to be hereafter mentioned, 
sold^u commission, by an auctioneer or clerk of an auctioneer, or by a peison in any way con- 
nected in the auction hiisiiK'ss, or in auction salt's with an auctioneer, wlietlier at auction or 
private sale, are liable to tlie duties before enumerated. 

No auction dntie.s an* payable upen tlie following goods and articles; ships and vessels; 
utensils of hu>bai)dry, horses, neat cattle, hogs, and sheep; articles of the growtii, produce, or 
manufacture of this state, except distilled spirits; all fabrics of cotttin, wool, hemp, and flax, 
manufactured within the juri.sdiction of the United States ; goods and chattels, otherwise liable 
to the auction duties, are exempt therefrom, if sold under the following circumstances : — 

1st. If they belong to tin* United States or to this state. 

‘Jd If sold* under any judgment or deer%t' of any court of law or equity, or under a seizure 
by any public offici'i*, for or on account of any forfeiture or pi*iialty, or under a distress for rent. 

;Jd. If tliey belong to the estate of a deceased person, and be sold by liis executors or admini.';- 
trators, or by any other person duly authorised by a .siirn>gale. 

4fh. If "tlic*y are the effects of a iKinkriqjJ; or insolvent, and be sold by bis assignees 
appointed pursuant to law, or by a general assignment for the benefit of all the creditors of such 
bankrupt or insolvent. 

."^ih. If they are g^ds «]anias:od at sea, and l»e sold within twcnl} days after they shall have 
been landed, for the beiu-fil of the owners or insu^*rs. 

All sales ^ public auction in the city of New York, not under the authority of the United 
States, and all such sales in other parts of tlie &tate, where duties are payable ou the oHVets to be 
sold, must be made by an auctioneer wdio shall lia\e giveii,^the seeiirity n’fpiired, as was her<‘iii- 
beforo mentioned, or liy a eo-partrier or clerk of an aiietioneer duly authorised under the pro- 
visions of law' ; hut where no duties ar^ payable, all such sales except in the oily of New \^rk, 
may h# made by any citizen of llu; slate. 

When an aiu'tioi»eer cannot attend an auction by reason of sickiu by duly as a fireman, by 
military orders, or necessary attendinice in a court of justice, or wh- n he is temporarily absent 
from the place for which he is appointed, .he may employ a jiartnei or clerk to attend in his 
name and behalf ; such partner or clerk ,hnving previously taken an o.ith, to be filed w ith tlic 
clerk of the coimty in wdi^di sufli auctioneer sliull re>idc, fully and* faithfully to perform the 
duties incumbent upon him ; and wliieli oath nlft.st also ccvitnin a true statement of the connexion 
that exists between him affil tlie auctioneer. Goods damaged at sea and sold for the benefit of 
the owners or insurers, shall be sold •in New York, iiiidvr the direction of^thc wardens of the 
port. ^ 

Every auctioneer who, during his term ofliffice, shall accept nii appoinlmont as auctioneer 
from any other state, or who shall be concerned as principal or partner in selling any mcrclian- 
dise, or effects, in any other state by public auction, or who shall receive any compensation, 
or benefit, for or on account of any such sale, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. 

No auctioneer in any city of this sttitc can at the same time have morl' than one house or 
store, for the purpose of holding his auctions; and every such auctioneer, before he enters on the 
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execution of liis office, must designate, in a '\i’riting signed by Uim, such house or s|ore, and also 
name tliercin the partner or partners^ if any, engaged with him in business, and file such writing 
witlj the clerk of tlie city for he sliall be appointed. 

No auctioneer sl)all expose to sale by public auction any goods or articles )iablo to auction 
duties, at any other place tlian tliat designatcuJ in tlie writing so deposited by him, except goods 
sold ill original packages as imported, tiuusehold furniture, and .such bulky 'articles as have 
usually been sold in waiebouses, or in the public streets, or on the wharfs. 

iTbe common council Rf each city may designate siudi place or places, within sucli city, for 
the sale by auction of horses, carriages, and household furniture, as they shall deem expedient. 

Every auctioneer in the city ol‘ New York must, under his own name, give priHious notice 
in one or more of the city newspnp(U*s, of every auction sale that may be lawfully made by him ; 
if connected with any person or firm, iiis name must, in all cases, precede separately and indi- 
vidually the name of such person or the title of the firm under wliicli he tiaiisacts business. 

No auctioneer, co-partner, or clerk of an auctioneer, or any other person in the eity of New 
York, sliall advertise a sale by auction, in any oilier manner than as above described, or be con- 
cerned in any sale by auction not advertised in such manner. 

No auctioneer shall demand or receive more than two and a half per cent commissions on the 
amount of any sales public or private, mtidi* by him, unless by a previous agreement in writing, 
betwefn him and the owner or consignee of the goods sold. 

No auctioneer on tlie day and at the place where his auction shall he held, nor any pri’sori 
wl^ptever, on the same day and place, shall sell at private sale any goods liable to auction duties. 

When goods are struck off‘at auction, and the bargain shall not he immediately executed by 
the payment of the price, on the delivery of the good.s, it is the duty of the auctioneer to enter in 
a sale-book, to be kept by him for tlie purpose, a memorandam of the sale, specifying the nature, 
quantity, and price of the goods, the terms of sale, and the names of the purchaser, and of the 
person on w'hose account the sale is made. 

All sales of goods by public auction, in the city of New York, shall he made between sunrise 
and sunset, excepting books or prints, and goods sold in the original package as imported, alVord- 
ii»g to a print('d catalogue, ofwdiicli samples shall have been opened and t‘xposed to public 
inspection at least one day previous to the sale. 

A conviction of fraud u lent practices for ever disrpialifies an anctiom‘er from exercising the 
rights or pursuing the business of an auctioneer; he shall he deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
punishable by fine, not exceeding live hundred dollars, and impri.M)nni(*nt not exceeding one 
year, or either, in the discretion of the court. And if, after said conviction, ht‘ undiu'takes to act 
as an auctioneer, he shall he deemed guilt}' of a riiisdemcanour /or each olfence, and punishable 
as above. And any person wlio sliall transact tlie husinc‘ss of an iuietHmeer, without having first 
complied with the provisions of the law, is punishable in like manner. 


Taiiks allowed by law' on Goods Sold, Are.* 


Candles in boxes per cent 

Cheese, in hampers or baskets do. 

in boxes d<». 

Chocolate, in boxes do. 

Coffee, in hags do, 

in bales do. 

in casks tlo. 

Cocoa, in hags do. 

in casks (lo. 

Cqtton, in bales .d(». 

inserons do. 

Indigo, in ditto do. 

Nails, in casks do. 

Pimento, in bags do. 

Pepper, in ditto do. 

Sugar, other than loaf sugar, in casks ...do. 


IJ' Sugar, oth(‘r tlian loaf sugar, in boxes. p. ct. 15 

10 ; in mats or bags do. 5 

20 Salts, (ilanber do. 8 

JO Sugar Candy, in bo-.es do, 10 

11 Soap, in ditto do. 10 

3 ' Shot, in casks \ do. 3 

12 ; Every whole ehesL of bohea tea lbs. 70 

1 ! half ditto do. 36 

4 I quarter ditto do. 20 

2 I Every chest of by^orl, or other green tea. of 

6 : 70 lbs. or iipw'ards Ailo. 20 

10 ! Every box of other tea, .between 50 and 
8 I 70']bs.,, do. 18 

3 ! Ditto ditto, if 80 lbs do. 20 

2 i Ditto ditto, from 80lbs. and upwards ...do. 22 

I2i. 


The above to include ropes, canvass, ^hd other coverings. On all other boxes of teas, according 
to the invoices, or actual weights thereof. 

J^orl HV/r^/ewA’.-fc Vessels and goodsf arriving in a damaged state, and required to be sold by 
auctiv^n, for the benefit of underwriters out of the city of New York, must be under the inspection 
of the wardens, who are to certify the cause of damage, and amount of sale and charges. 

— One and a half per cent on gross {imoiint of sales ; and for each survey on board of any 
vessel, at any store, or along the docks or wharfs, three dollars, on damaged goods ; each survey 
on hull, S2)ars, riggipg, &c., five dollars; each certificate, one dollar twenty-five cents ; ditto of 

* For lares allowed by ciisiom.s sec Tariff of United States, hereafter. 
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distress of said vcl»d, two dollars fifty cents; same services for vessels paying foreign duties and 
tonnage, double. 

Harbour Maxter . — The office of harbour master was created in 1«0R, by legislative enactment, 
Vith power to regulate and station all vessels in the; harbour, or at the wharfs, to accommodate 
A'cssels wishing U> discharge their cargoes, and to decide promptly all disputes connected with the 
foregoing subjects.* Resisting his authority subjects to a fine of fifty dollars and costs, for the be- 
nefit ®f the New York Hospital. • . 

Fees , — On vessels unloading, one add a half cent per ton ; vessels paying foreign duties and 
tonnage, doi^blc; which must he paid within forty-eight hours after arrival. Schooners and sloops 
in the coasting trade, two dollars ; for adjusting any difference respecting situation, two dollars. 

Pilots must register their vessels, names, and places of abode in his office ; and are obliged to 
put to sea whenever ordered by him. Tlic penalty for refusing is five dollars, and loss of licence. 

Passengers, — When passengers arrive from foreign countries, an entry must be made at the 
custom house of their names, plothes, impletueiits of trade or profession fall of which are exempt 
from duty), and an oath taken respecting them, Ihe form of winch, and tiie entry, may he had at 
at the offi(!C, gratis. Ciabin passengers make this entry yu'nisidves, and i)ay twenty cents each for 
a permit, on exhibiting which to tlie officer on hoard, Uu*y are allowed to remove their baggage, 
after it has been inspected. Only one entry and permit is necessary for a an^ only 

twenty cents demanded, whatever lui the number of the family. Remains of sea stores, sucli as 
tea, sugar, foreign spirits and wines, are liable to pay dutief> ; but iiiile>9 these are of great bulk, 
or quantity, they are generally allowed to pu'^s free. ^ 

An entry is usual ly made by the muster of the vessel of stocfage passengers and their 
baggage : they pay twenty cents fojp a permit. When entry is made by any person not the 
owner, be gives bond for payment of the duties, if any; arrd if, after entry is made at the 
custom house, and tire oatli taketf, :in\ article is found belonging a }»a-^senger, liable to pay 
duty, not speeitir-d in the entry, it is forfcitetl, and tire person in whose baggage the article is 
fouiK^subjecled in treble the value. 

Resides tnaking entry at tlt(* custom bouse, it is prr»vided by a law of the state, that every 
master of :i vessel arTiving from a foreign eon irtrv, or from any other port of the I- nited States 
“ sirall within twenty-four hours aft(T entering bis vessel at tire custom bouse, trtake a report in 
writing on oath, to the mayor, and in case oi liis sickness, or absence, to the rccoider of the said 
city, of the name, age, aitd occupation every per.son who slraJl have been brought as passenger 
in such ship or vessel on her la^^t voyage, upon pain of forfeiting for every neglect oronussion to 
make such report, the sum of seventy-rive dollars for every alien, and the sum of fifty dollars for 
every other ptTson neglccttul to be so reported as aforcs;iid. 

Masters of ships bringing passengers to New Y’ork, must also pay a dollar on account of each 
passenger to the corporation, as committal ion ifioney, or give bond that nom' of them shall 
i>ecome chargeable on the city poor rates f(»r the space of two years. They al.iiost uniformly 
prefer paving the coniniiitation. 

Wharfage. — Wharfs in New York are not tl^» property of any corporation, hut of private 
persons. Vessels under fifty tons, .'SO cents per dayzi:i*.s-. ; and for every fifty tons more, 

cents add'iiioimlzi^/. 

Storage, chargeable per Month, i# established by the New Y'ork Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Rates of 

r 


cents. 

Almnnds, in frails nr packafres, per cwt r> 

Alum, in na^ks or bags, per ton 40 

Ashes, pot and pearl, per barrel ^ . M 

Beef, per barrel ! 0 

Buttlea, ^lart, in mats crates, nr hampers, gr H 

Bark, quercitron, in CH^kM. fier tmi (10 

HaffRiaiff nnitoii, loose or in balei, packed 3 

Butter, ill jirkins of GO IIjs. , per lirkin • . . . . 2 

Brandy.- AVe Liquors. , 

Candles, in boxes of .VO or Gtl lbs., per box 2 

Chocolate, in boxes of 50 'llis., ditto ^ .% 2 

Cnco-i, in Imj^s, per evst 2^ 

in casks, ditto ? 3 4 

CofToe, in casks, ditto 2^ 

in bags, ditto 2 

Copperas, in casks, pur ton * . . . 40 

Cupper, ill pigrs, ditto 20 

in sheets or bults, ditto 30 

brasiers* bottoms, ditto T.*) 

Cordage, per ton 50 

Caaaia, in mata or boxes, per rwt li) 

Cotton, Americati, in square bales, per 300 llis 12^ 

ditto, in riiund balea, ditto 16 

— - West Indian, in proportion to round. 

- East Indian, in bales, per 300 lbs. 9 


I Cheese, caskspiboxes, or loose, per cwt 

I Duck, heavy, per l>i>lt 

! ' - li.«fens or Rii.sma ^beetinp. per piece 

I Dry go'Kis, in r>oaes nr bsles, per 40 nibic feet 

j E.irtbenware, in crat- s of *>’■• to 30 feet 

' - 111 blifirt., of -10 to .50 fe' ; 

Fish, pirklod, per barn 1 

d-y, in rusks or lioxe per cwt 

— ditto. III bulk, ditto 

Ftps, lu trails, lioxes, nr drums, ditto 

Flax, per ton 

Flax-seed, or other dry tfiticlcs, in tierces of 7 

bushel^, per tierce 

Flour, or iither dry articles, in barrels 


(Sraiu, in bulk, per bushel. 

(viiiper, in bf ps, per ewt 

Class, window, in boxes of .VO feel 

Cm.- See Litpiors. 

Ilcmp, per ton 

Hides, dried or salted, per hide 

Hardware, in rusks of 40 cubic feet 

Indigo, in serons or boxen, per cwt 

lion, in bais or belts, p«*r ton 

-- — in hoops, sheets, or nailrods, ditto 

laquors, ill puncheons of 120 gallons, per puncheon. 

(cotitinueJ) 


cents. 

3 

15 

30 

0 

4 

’4 

60 

10 

4 

1 

2 

14 

75 

14 

40 

4 

20 

30 

30 
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Liquora in quarter caaka 

• in pipea or caaka, per 120 gallooa 

- botdfd. iu caaka or boxea, per dbaen botcI«a>> .. 

Leutlitir, per aide 

Lard, in firkina ot‘ 00 Iba 

Lend, pig oraheet, per ton 

dry or ground in o I, ditto 

MoLaaaea, per lihd. of 110 gallnna, (otber canka iu 

proportion) /. 

Naila, in caaka, per owt 

Oil, in bbda. or caaka, per 1 10 galloiia 

in cbeata of 30 flaaka, per cUeat 

bottled, in boxea or baaketa, per dozen 

J*ainb!i, in caaka or kega, per ton 

Pork, per barrel 

Porter.—iVrc Liquors. 

Pepper, in bag*, per cwt 

Piiuenro, in casks or bags, ditto 

Kice, ill tierces, per tieicis 

in balf ditto, per half ditto 

Rags, iu bales, per cwt 

Raisitis, Malaga, lu casks 

ditto, in boxes 

iu Ollier packages, per cwt, 

Kum.-^Vr Liquora. 

Saltpetre, iu bags, per cwt 

in casks, ditto 

Saif, in bags or bulk, per bushel 

Shot, in casks, per ton 

Soap, in boxes ui AO to (iU lbs 

Steel in bars or bundles, per ton 

iu boxes or tubs, ditto 

Sugar, raw, in bags or boxes, per cwt 

ditto, in casks, ditto 

refined, in casks or packages 

Tallow, in caaka or aerons, per cwt 

Tea, bohea, in whole chests 

->•— ditto, in half chests 

green or black, in quarter diesis 

in boxes, in proportion to quarter chests. 

Tin, block, per ran 

— » in boxt a of usual size, per box 

Tobacco, In bhds., per bhd 

iu bales or serona, per cwt 

tnauii factored, in kegs of 100 lbs, 

Winea.—StT Liquors. 

Woods, for dyeing, under cover, per ton 

ditto, in yards 

Wbitiug, in bbda., per ton 


cents 

30 

4 

2 

20 

20 

30 

2 

30 

4 

U 

40 

G 

24 

24 

12 

H 

G 

.3 

1 

2 

2 

24 

1 
37 

2 
30 
40 

2 

24 

3 

2 

15 

8 

44 


14 

374 

4 

2 


rio 

25 

374 


On articles on which the rate is fixed by weight, it is 
understood to bo on the gross weight ; and on liquors, ml, 
dec., on which the rate refers to gallons, it is understood to 
be 00 the whole capacity of the casks, whether full or not. 
The pioprietor ot goods to be at the expense of putting 
them in store, stowing away, and turning out of store — 
All gtNids taken on stornge to be Hulqect to one month’s 
storage ; if taken out within 15 days after the expiration 
of the month, to pay half a mouth’s storage ; If after 15 
days, a whole month’s storage. 


RATES OF CARTAGE. 

s. d 

Ale or beer, per hhd 2 0 

hhd. from 60 to 90 gallons 2 0 

Alum or copperas, from 12 to 15 cwt., per hhd 2 G 

from ] .O to 20 cwt., ditto 3 0 

— (''over I toil, ditto 4 6 

Bar iron, per load 2 o 

Boards and plank, ditto 2 0 

Brandy, pipe orer 100 gallons 3 0 

Bread, 4 tierces 2 0 

Bricks, per load 2 0 

handled and piled 2 6 

Baildingor paving stones, per load 2 0 

Calves, sheep, and lambs 2 6 

Cider, cheese, and cocoa 2 0 

Clav and sand, per 12 bushels 2 0 

Coal, balf chaldron, per load . 2 6 

Cocos, per load 2 0 

Coffee, in bags or bamhs 2 0 

10 owt., per hhd 2 G 

Cordage, small, per load 2 0 

Cotton, per load of 3 bales 2 0 

Cut stone, per load 2 6 

Dried flBh,1oose, per load 2 6 

Dsre-wood, per load 3 0 

Bartlienware, loose, peiG^o*^ ^ ^ 

Eoropean goods, per load 2 0 


r.if. 

Flax, in bales and bundles, per load 2 6 

Flax>seeil, per 3 tierces 2 0 

Pirewo 'd, per load 2 0 

Fiimi, iu bags, 12 per load..* 2 f. 

7 barrels 2 0 

Gammons nr hams, per load 2 tf 

Gin. per pipe over 100 gallons . ..' ^ 0 

Hay, in trusses, bundles, bales, per load 2 6 

loose 6 0 

Heading for stavos, per load 2 0 

Hides. 50 per load 2 6 

Hemp, iu bales or buiidlus, per load 2 6 

loose, not over 12 cwt 8 6 

Hoops, in bundles 2 0 

Hoop-poles, per load 2 6 

Hollow ware, per load 2 O 

Household furniture 4 0 

Mola‘<aea, from GO to 90 galloiis 2 6 

- - from 90 to IJOgaMofis 3 0 

Oil, per load of three barrels 2 0 

Oysters, ditto sbeHs, Ac., per load '. 2 6 

PotaMhes, per loud of 3 barrels 2 0 

Paints, common, per loud 2 0 

— per hbil., from 12 to 15 cwt 2 6 

— from 1 to 2U cwt 3 0 

above 20 cwt 4 fl 

Pantiles, per load 2 O 

Plaster of Paris, per ton 4 0 

Poik, beef, tar, pitch, and turpentine, 5 barrels.. .. 2 0 

It uni, per hhd 3 0 

Salt, 20 bushels 2 0 

Shingles, lon)^ cedar, pine, in bundles 2 0 

Cyprus, 2(KMI (V2 inch) 3 0 

Stime, paving building 2 0 

S Agar, Hiivuuiia, 3 boxes 2 tt 

from 9 to 15 cwt 2 6 

Irom 15 to 20 cwt 3 0 

above 20 cwt 4 6 

Scuiitliiig, or timber, per load 2 0 

Tea, per load 2 6 

Tiles or slate, per loud 2 G 

Tobacco, III bhds.. fnim 0 to lf> cwt. per hhd 2 G 

from 15 to 20 cwt. ditto 3 0 

abqpn 20 cwt. ditto 4 6 

Wheat, w other grain, per load 2 0 

Wine, pipe, over 100 gallons 3 0 

ill 4 quarter casks 3 0 

Whiting, common load 2 0 

— r- per hhd., 12 to 15 cwt 2 6 

from 15 to 20 cwt 3 0 

above 20 cwt 4 G 


CABLES. 


For every cable whole shot of 5 inches in circumfer- 
ence to 7 iiirlios 5 0 

Ditto halt .^hot ol like dimens-'ina 2 6 

Ditto whole shot ot 7 to'lO inches 12 0 

Ditto half shot of like dimensions G 0 

Ditto whole shot of 10, and not exceed'ng 12 inches 

:n circumference 14 0 

Ditto whole shut of 12, and not exceeding 14 inches 

in circumfereuco 20 0 

. Ditto half shot of the dimensions of the two last-men- 

uoned 10 0 

Ditto whole shot of 14 and not exceeding 15 inches.. 24 0 

Ditto half shot of like dimensions 12 0 

Ditto whide shot of 15 inches A'.. 32 0 

For every cable half shot of 15 i|i<thes 16 0 

Good*', wares, nierchandise, or other articles not 

herein eiKiiuerated, per load 2 0 

<» 

In all cases where the distance exceeds half a mile, and 
not two miles, obe-balf iu addition to be allowed. 

^ Porterage.--’For any distance not exceeding half a mile, 
124 cents ; over half a mile, and not exceeding a mile, 
25 cents ; and in that proportion for any greater distance. 
For carryihg a load upon a hand-barrow, for any distaooa 
not exceeding half a mile, 25 cents ; over half a mile, and 
not exceeding a mile, 44 cents : and in that proportion for 
any greater distance. 

ifand-ciirted.— For any distance not exceeding half n 
mile, 18| cents ; over half a mile and not exceeding a mile, 
314 cents ; and in that proportion for any greater dia- 
tence. 


(conrliiifSiO 
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QUANTITY! OP GOODS TO COMPOSE A TON. 

( Extract ftrom th« Bye-Laws of the Now York Chamber of 
Commerce.) 

• That^when vessels are fnin^htod by the ton, 

and no spemsl Sdrei meDt is made between tbe owner of 
the Teasel and fi'ewbh'r of the goods, respecting tbe pro- | 
poftioD of tonnage wiiich each particular article bhail be 
iomp^ed St, the following regulation shall be the atand- 
ar«i oronniputation : — 

That the articles, the bulk of which shall conf|) 0 «e a ton, 
to equal a ton of heavy materials, shtill be in weight as 
follows : — I56fh lbs. of coflt'e in cai»ks, 1830 ditto in bags; 

1 120 lbs. ol cocoa in casks, 1307 ditto in bags. 

932 lbs. of pimento in casks, 11 10 ditto in bags. 

H barrels of flour, 106 lbs. earli. 

6 barrels of beef, pork, tallow, pickled lish, pitch, tar, 
and turpentine. 

20 cwt. of pig and bar iron, potashes, sugar, logwood. 


fustic, Nicaragua wood, and all heavy dye-woods, rice, ho- 
ney, copper ore, and all other heavy goods. 

10 cwt. of coffee, cocoa, and dried cudfisb, iu bulk, and 
12 cwt of dried codfish in casks of any rise. 

6 cwt. of ship bread in casks, 7 cwt. in bags, and 8 cwt. in 
bulk. 

200 gallons (wine measure) reckoning the full contents of 
the casks, of oil, wine, braudy, or any kind of liquors. 

22 bushels of gruiii, peas, or beaus in casks. 

36 buslicN ot dilio iu iMlk. , 

36 bushels of European salt. 

31 bushels of salt froiii tbe West Indies. 

20 bijsbela of sea coal. 

40 feet (cubic measure) of mahogany, square timber, oak 
plank pine and other Imards, heaver, furs, peltry, bees* 
wax, cotton, wool, and bale goods of all kinds. 

1 hogshead of tobacco, and 10 cwt. of dry hides. 

8 cwt. of China raw silk, 10 cwt. nelt bobea, and 8 cwt. 
green tea. 


VIII. NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey is bounded on the east by the Hudson River and by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by tile Atlantic, on the north by New York, and on the westsliy tlic bay and river of 
Delaware. This state lies between tbe north latitud(‘s of :Jf> deg. and 4I^deg. 24 min., and the 
longitude.^ west of Greenwich of 74 deg. and 75 deg. 20 min. Its area is eoniputed at 8320 
square miles, or 5,324,f)00 English statute acres. 

The eigliteen coiintiei into which the state is divided are, with their population and capital 
(in J840), as follow : — * 

Atlantic, 8720, C. May’s Eanding ; BergAi, 13,223, C. Hackensack; Burlington, 32,831, C. 
Mouwt Holly; Cape May, 5324, C\ Cape May C. IJ. ; Cumberland, 14,374, iJ. Bridgetown; 
Essex, 44,021, C. New'ark ; (iloucestcr, 25,438, C. W oodhury ; Hudson, 94H3, C. North Bergen ; 
Hunterdon, 24,789, C. Flcmington ; Mercer, 21,502, C. Trenton , Middlesex, 21,893, C. New 
Brunswick; Moninoutli, 32,909, C'. Freehold; Morris, 23,844, C\ Morristown; Passaic, 10,734, 
C. Patterson; Salem, 16,024, C. Salem; Somerset, 17,455, C. Somerville; Warren, 20,306, C. 
Belvidere; Sussex, 21,770, C. Newton. 

In 1840 the number of inhabitants amounted to 373,315; viz: 177,055 white males; 174,533 
white females ; 10,789 free coloured males; 10,254 free coloured femak^s ; 303 male, and 371 
female slaves. Numbers employed in mining, 266; in agriculture, 56,701 ; conmuMce, 2283; 
trades and manufactures, 27,004 ; navigating Hhc sea, 1143; navigating rivers, lakes, and canals, 
1625 ; hand professions, ike., 1627. 

Tlie northern section of New Jersey is mountainous or hilly; the central parts are diversified 
by hills and valleys ; and the southern part is flat, sandy, and sterile. The natnrnl growth of the 
soil is shrub oaks, yellow pines, niarsli grass, shaiibs, ike. With the exception of this barren, 
but, by industry and luaniiring. in some parts, cultivated district, the soil of New” Jersey affords 
good pasture and orahli^land, Tlie produce is chiefly wdieat, rye, Indian corn, buckwheat, pota- 
toes, oats, and barley. Apjfles, pears, p<*aches, plums, and cherries, arc grown in great perfection. 
In the moiiiitaiuoiis districts cattle arc of good brefd and size, and large quantities of butter and 
cheese are inad;.^. The produce of this state finds a market chiefly at New York and IMuI.kK'I- 
phia. The principal exports are wlieat, flour, horses, cattle, hums, cider, lumber, flax-seed, leather, 
and iron. In 1840, there were in tlie state 70,502 liorses andflmules ; 220,202 neat rattle; 219,285 
sheep ; 261 ,443 swdne. There was bred pi^iltry to the value of 330,953 dollars. Of grain the quan- 
tities grown were 774,203 busliels of wdieat ; 12,501 bushels of barley ; 3,08.0,521 bushels of outs; 
1,665,890 bushels of rye; 856,117 bushels of buckwheat; 4,361,975 l.ushcls of Indian corn. 
There were also prodtlced 697,207 lbs. of wool ; 4331 lbs. of hops ; 10, Oc l lbs. of wax ; 2,072,069 
bushels of potatoes; 334,861 tons of4iay; 2165 tons of flax and beuip ; 1966 pounds of silk 
cocoons. The products of the dairy amounted in value to 1,328^032 dollars ; and of the orchard 
to 464,006 dollars j of lumber to 1,591 dollars; 9416 gallons of w’ine were made; and 2200 
barrels of tar, pitcli, turpeiitise and rosin were u|oduced. * 

The part of the state opgn to tbe sea has a mild climdte ; and the cold in the winter is only 
very severe in the mountainous region. 

The Hudson and Delaware rivers, on the east and wesf sides, flow partlykthrough the state. 
Besides these, there are the Raritan, navigabIe,for sloops, seventeen miles, to New Brunsvrtck, 
flowing into the Atlantic below Staten Island ; tbe Passaic, navigable for small vessels, ten miles, 
to Newark, and falls into Newark bay; the Hackensack, navigable fifteen miles, which falls into 
Newark bay; Great Egg Harbour river, navigable twenty miles, for small craft, and entering into 
the Atlantic. The principal bays arc Newark bay, north of Staten Island, aiifl Karitan bay, be- 
tween Staten Island and Sandy Hook. Pcrtli Amboy, at the head of this bay, is tlie principal 
seaport. Delaware bay belongs in part to this state. The two principal divisions in this state are 
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Cape May, on the nortli side of Delaware bay, and Sand^ Hook, which is a low, 'sandy island, 
about three miles long, south of New York bay. The principal towns are Newark, New Bruns- 
wick, Paterson, Trenton, Burlington, Bordentown, Elizabethtown, and Perth Amboy. 

In 1840, there were in the state two comm(*rcial and eight commission houses engaged in 
foreign trade, with a capital of 99,000 dollfirs ; there were 1504 retail dry goods and other stores, em- 
ploying a capital of 4,113,247 dollars; 1280 persons engaged in the lumber trade, employing a 
capital of 410,570 dollars ^ 4*23 persons employed in internal transportation, wlio, w*ith thirty 
butAiers, packers, &c., invested acapitiil of 204,900 dollar^ ; 179 persons engaged in the fislmries, 
with a capital of 93,275 dollars. iJornc-rnadc or family goods wore produced to the value of 
201,625 dollars ; thirty-one woollen matin factories, and forty-nine fulling mills, employing 427 
persons, producing goods to the value of 440,710 dollars, with a capital of 314, (>5() dollars ; forty- 
three cotton manufactories, with 63,744 spindles, employing 2408 persons, manufacturing articles 
to the value of 2,086,104 dollars, with a capital of 1,722,810 dnlliirs; twenty-six furnaces, pro- 
ducing 1 1,1 14 tons of cast iron, and eighty forges, Ac., producing 71^1 tons of bar iron, employing 
2056 persons, and a capital of 1,72 1, K20 dollars ; forly-onc paper manufactories produced articles 
to tljc value of 562,*i0() dollars, and other paper manufactures produced the sum ol 7000 dollars, the 
whole employing 400 persons, and a capital of 460,100 dollars ; hats and caps were manufactured 
to the value of 1,181,502 dollars, and straw bonnets to the value of *23,2*20 dollars, the whole em- 
ploying 957 persons, and a capital of 332,029 dollars; 1.59 tanneries cmplf»yed 1090 persons, and 
a capital of 415,7*28 dolkirs ; and 478 other leather nuinulactories, as saddleries, Ac., produced 
articles to the value of 1 ,532,7-16 dollars ; tw'enty-throc glass-houses, and four glass-cutting esta- 
blishments, employecf ’1075 persons, producing articles to the value of 9()-4,700 dollars, w'ith a 
capital of .589,800 dollars ; twenty-tw'o ])otteries employed 1^2 persons, producing articles to the 
value of 256,807 dollars, with a capital of 135,850 dollars ; 932 persons produced machinery to 
the value of 755,050 dollars; 219 distilleiies prodiiced 334,017 gallons, and six brew'ories pro- 
duced 206,375 gallons, employing 394 ]»crsons, W3tli a capital of 230,870 dollars ; 1*23 persons 
produced hardware and cutlery to the value of 83,575 dollars ; seventy-one peisons nianufac^^urcd 
2010 small-arms ; seventy persons manufactured drugs and paints to the value of 127,400 dollars, 
and turpentine and varnfsh to the value of 43,000 doilars, with a capital of 140,800 dollars ; 1834 
persons produced carriages and waiggons lo the value of 1,397,149 dollars, with a capital of 
644,966 dollars ; sixty-four flouring mills manufactured 168,797 barrels of flour, and with other 
mills employed 1288 persons, and a capital of 2,641,200 dollars ; eight rope-walks employed sixty 
persons, and produced cordage to the value of 93,075 dollars, witli a capital of 37,305 dollars; 
* ships were built to the value of 344,240 dollars ; furniture cmfdoyed 517 persons, producing to the 
value of 176,566 dollars, with a capital of I30,.525 dollars ; 57*2 p(>rsons produced bricks and lime 
to the value of 876,805 dollars; 205 brick and 867 wooden houses were built by 2086 persons, 
at a cost of 1,092,052 dollars. The whole amount of capital employed in mnnulacturcs in the 
state was 11,51 7,582 dollars. 

Education, — The college of New Jersey, or Nassau Hall, was founded in 1738, and is one of 
the principal colleges in the county. It has ed.ucated many distinguished men, and is flourishing. 
Connected with it is the Princeton ’llicologicul Seminary, supported by the Presbytcrians,and which 
is their principal place of theological education. Rutgers’ College (foriperly Queen's College), 
in New Brunswick, was founded in 1770, and has latterly been a growing institution. Connected 
with it is a theological seminary, established bjr the Dutch Reformed church, in j784, which is a 
respectable institution. In these institutions there were, in 1840, 443 students; there were in 
the state sixty-six academies, with 3027 students ; 1207 primary and common schools, with 52,563 
scholars ; and 6885 pci'sonsover twb.ity years of age who could neither read nor write. 


dollai^s. cts. 

Sdliool fund in 1841 336,068 66 

Ditto in 1842 344,495 63 

Ditto in 1843 350,050 02 

Tliere are about 1500 school districts. 


Number of districts returned 894 

Number of children in tjie returned 

districts 71,649 


The sum of 30,000 dollars was duly distributed to, the several county collectors from the in- 
come of the state fund. ^ ^ • 

Tlic whole amount of moneys paid by the iwwnship collectors to the trustees of districts in 
townships, from which reports have hern received, is 60,330 dollars 5^ cents. 

Religion. — Of the priiieipal religieus denominations, ki 1835, the Presbyterians had 105 mi- 
nisters ; the Dutch Reformed, forty-eight churches and forty-two ministers ; the Baptists, eighty 
churches and about as many ministers ; the Kpiscdpalians, thirty ministers, including one bishop ; 
the Methodists about seventy ministers, and a greater number of congregations; the Friends, 
sixty-seven meetings. Besides tiiese, there were a few Congregational ists, Roman Catholics, and 
IJniversalists. 

Banks. — In Jafiuary, 1840, this state had twenty-six banks, with an aggregate capital of 
3,822,607 dollars, and a circulation of 1,414,708 dollars. — Official Uelnms. U. S, Gass. 
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FINANCES. 


[iTom the Trcttsiircr s Report for the Year ending Oct. 10, 1843.1 


BECEIPT8. 

• - , dollarsn. cts. 

IB^.^aahon hancl 10,871 54 

1843. stafe tax 40,0j30 00 

Transit duties on railroads and 

canal ...• ;57.382 88 

Dividends on railroad and canal 

Stock 12,000 00 

Interest on bonds, ditto 1,020 00 i 

Incidental receipts 1,817 00 I 


• 103,091 42 

Treasurer, U. S. public lands 14,(>.‘>7 17 

Temporary loans 10,000 00 


Total 127,748 .59 1 


PAYMENTS. 

dollars, cts. 


Legislative expenses 22,74.5 89 

Salaries, governor, jiiCIges, &c 13,393 ,07 

State prison inspectors and ad* 

vances 7,Ui7 41 

Costs of conviction and transporta- 
tion of prisoners 5,620 53 

Institution of deaf, dumb, and blind 3,81 4 98 

Incidental and various expenses . . 6,892 .52 


01,838 02 

Loans ^nd interest 50,204 25 

Balanoc in Treasury, Oct. 15,1843 15,700 32 


Tf)tal 127,748 59 


Total amount received in 1843, from ordinary sources 103,091 42 

Deducting balance from 1842. 10,871 54 


92,219 


Total amount paid (exclusive of loans) 01,838 

Amount of fund fur the support of Commercial Schools, Oct! 1842 344,495 

licceiflx of litTcnur . — Hank tux 17,821 07 

Dividends in bank and railroad stock 1,428 50 

Interest on loll ns, 10,539 40 


Paid . — Contingent expenses 227 18 


88 

02 

03 


.57 


35,789 
380,285 20 


Distributed to the different counties 30,000 00 .30,227 18 

Amount of the fond, Oct. 1813 350,058 02 

Of this amount, 1 1,090 dollars 8.5 cents is unproductive, and of doubtful value. 


Debt . — New Jersey may be consid<*red as without a state debt ; for, in 1840, the total debt due 
amounted only to 83,283 dollais^-- 17,097/. 1 3.v. sterling. 

PiMr Wor/cs . — The Morris canal wri', beirun i if 1824, and completed in 1830, and cost about 
2,500,000 dollars. It extends from EiLston, on the Delaware, to Jersey city, 10 1 miles. A large 
anionnt of coal, from llwcoi^ region of Pennsylvania, is transported on it. It has recently been 
widened jit a great expense. The Delaware uiid Raritan canal extends frtim New Brunswick, ou 
the Raritan, to Hordentown, on the Delaware, below 3'rentori, and is forty-three miles in h'ngth. 
I t forins part ot an important coniininiieation hetw’ceii the cities of New York and Philadelphia. 
Salem canal extends from Salem creek, four miles to Delaware river. 

Hailroads, — Tlu* railroads of this state are more importanf even than lier canals. Tlic Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad jv:is incorporatedt in 1829, and cfimpleted in 1832, extending from Cam- 
den, ony;he Oclaware, opposite to Philadelphia, to South Amboy, at the month of the Karitdh, 
sixty-one miles Th^ New Jersey railroad was incorporated in 1832, l id opened in 1836, ex- 
tending from Jersey city, through Newark, New Brunswick, and Trenton, to Bordentown, where 
it forms a junction witli the C^imden afld Aml^oy road. The Paterson railroad was incorporated 
in 1831, and completed in 1834, and branches ofl’ from tlie New Jersey railroad at Bergen Hill, 
and extends fifteen^niiles to Paterson. TlTe Morris and Essex railroad extends from Newark to 
Morristown, twenty miles. The Klixabcthport^bnd Some/ville railroad comniuiiicatos between 
the two places, twenty-five^iiles. Tlie Camden and Woodbury railroad extends from the one 
place to the other, nine miles. , 
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' Trade and Commerce of New Jersey, from 1791 to 1843, Compiled from Official Documents. 


1 

EXPORTS. 

M PORTS. 

Duties on Foreign 
Merchandise Im- 
ported. ^ 

Drawback pqjid on 
Foreign Merclmn- 
diae Exported. 

Regiatored 

Tonnage. 

• } 

YEARS. ■’ 

Pomeetic. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

nuK 

dollari. 

dollars. 

dullMTH. 

20.988 

dollara. 

dollHm. 

• 15,379 

dolKirs. 

dcAlu. eta 
1,171 00 
1,000 00 
200 27 
484 04 
037 86 
901 27 
762 72 
1,344 28 
1,271 34 
800 16 
1,040 08 
. 1,551 09 
1,708 36 
1,445 88 
1,293 0.5 
891 84 
052 13 
525 29 
15,590 67 
17.338 51 
14,141 12 
13,039 58 
13,709 29 
13.M3 19 
2,405 07 
2.500 87 
2,430 70 
222 03 
.un 44 
408 50 
207 77 
1,187 78 
1,217 mi 
2.304 20 
1,378 86 
1.428 38 
012 82 
1,442 50 
292 .50 
573 90 

1 1,200 04 

25G 28 
1,389 77 
709 74 
1,9.55 1 5 

1.175 37 
1,17.5 .30 
1,056 56 

1794 


.... 

2 1.400 

.... 

5.479 

. * ■ . 

1793 


... - 

04,179 

.... 

10,929 

*158 

2,604 

033 

1794 


mm m m 

58,1.54 

.... 

1.5,597 

179.5 


, - r - 

130,814 

.... 

20,510 

179C 


. • • ■ 

.59,227 

.... 

1,100 

1797 



18,101 

.... 

10,090 

*1*0*, 580 

179H 



61.877 

.... 

17,2f>(; 

1799 


.... 

9,722 

.... 

807 

2,.341 

1800 



2,289 

.... 

135 

.... 

IHOI 



25.400 

.... 

8,510 

.... ^ 

1802 

.... 

,-T- 

20,227 

.... 

3.247 

.... 

1803 

21.311 

.... 

21,311 

.... 

3,017 


18114 

21.829 



24,829 

.... 

3,805 

.... 

1805 

20,0:)3 

110 

20,7 13 

.... 

18,514 

5',.582 

18UG 

2ri,.5(>l 

7.303 

31,807 

41,180 

.... 

H.-llO 

lH07..t.... 

30,003 

.5,123 

.... 

17,099 

2,408 

6,587 

5,090 

8.497 

1808 

1809 

r^riii 

209,101 

8.288 

'.50,071 

20,799 

319,175 

— 

10,391 

21,444 

1810 

392,708 

1.871 

37,409 

430,207 

.... 

13,573 

1811 

1 

1.871 

.... 

84,5,59 

2,980 

1,083 

1812 

4.180 

10,200 


4,180 

.... 

27,.383 

1813 

- - rr 

10,200 

.... 

'•7,7.54 

.... 

1814 

.... 

.... 

82,701 


181.5 

.5,279 

. - T - 

.5.279 

.... 

14,222 


1810 

9,740 

5,849 

25,957 

1,474 

20,511 

. . . T 

9,740 


27,410 

*“*607 

108 

1817^ 



6,849 

.... 

0,253 

1818 

.... 

25,957 

.... 

3.002 

1819 

.... 

1,474 

.... 

10,702 

987 

277 

3,339 

1,722 

421 

1820 

.... 

20,511 

.... 

14.009 

1821 

33,013 

* 98 

33,711 

17.000 

29,225 

1822 

83, .5.51 

.... 

83.551 

103.190 

24,244 

7.127 

1823 

20,0()l 

28,089 


20,004 

5,933 

1824 

.. .. 

28,989 

037*518 

483,372 

.5,1.57 

157,044 

19.820 

1825 

43,080 

30,850 

3,233 

47,213 

27,088 

1,998 

1820 

7.100 

37.1Hi5 

48,004 

14,5.58 

1827 

25,027 

1,802 

8,022 

8,224 

25,027 

3,38,497 

53 1.733 

2,200 

41,255 

08.711 

28,221 

I 700 

1,089 

1828 

1820 

.... 

1,892 

8.022 

700,872 

780,247 

092,178 

2 lO.ri.SO 

1830 

**'ioo 

8,324 

13,444 

770 

1831 

11,430 

53,991 

30,8.53 

.... 

1 1,130 


' 0,0(»3 

1832 

7,803 

01,794 

70,400 

31,223 

1833 

1,900 

32,753 

170 

20 

240 

1834 

8,131 

8.131 

4,492 

3,812 

“*870 

1835 

fiG,303 

V,078 

74,041 

18,932 

04,1 1 1 

1830 

38,709 

24,040 

02,809 

24,203 

4 070 

.... 

1837 

19.040 

24,577 

44,217 

tr*,if»2 



1838 

28,010 

78,434 

28,010 

1,700 

.... 


1839 

*19,045 

98,070 

4,182 




1840 

14,883 

1,193 

10,070 

19,209 




1841 

19,ir>0 

19.100 

2,315 




1842 

04.9.31 

1 * .5,970 

70,407 

145 




1843* 

8,03i 

2,588 

10,021 





1844 



— 


— 


• Far nine loonUu only, the end of tljc current year hoing charged from the SOth of September to the 30ih of 
Jnne. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TOWNS IN NEW JERSEY. 

BcLLEViLLCy three miles nnd a half north-east of Newark, sixty-nine miles north-east of Tren- 
ton, situated on the west side of the Passaic river. It has fine mill streams, and various mills and 
manufactories. The township had, in 1840, twelve stores, capital 22,250 dollars ; four fnlling 
mills, two woollen factories, one cotton factory, 1000 spindles, one dyeing and printing establish- 
ment, one paper factory, two flouring mills, owe grist mill. Capital in manufactures, 479,450 

dollars. Population, 2466. ^ * -i ai a r 

Bcjklington, city, port of entry, twelve miles south of Trenton, seventeen miles north-east of 
Philadcdphia, in 4t) deg. 5 min. lo’ sec. north latitude, and 72 deg. 52 min. 37 sec. west lonptiide. 
Population, in 1830, 2670 ; in 1840, 3434. It pleasantly located on the east bank of the De- 
laware. Encircled on the south and east by a small stream, so as to form an island, cme mile and 
a quarter long, and three quarters of a mile wide, connected with the main land by four bridges 
and causeways. It had, in 1840, six churches — one Episcopal, one Presbyterian, one iriends, two 
Methodist, and one Baptist — a city liall, a lyceum, a bank, a library, three extensive boarding 
BchoolB, anil a free school, cstabliBlied in 1682. It is regularly laid out, with streets intersMting 
each other at right angles. The bank of the river is a beautiful grassy plain, bordered by elegant 
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dwellingSi chidfly eoiintiy seats of gentlemen of Philadelphia. The residence of the Dishop of 
New Jersey is a handsome Gothic structure. Durlinglon was founded in 1678, and incorporated 
as a city in 1784. Tonnage, in 1840, 3851. It had fifteen stores, capital 57,500 dollars ; one 
tannery, one pottery, four grist iiiills, two saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 89,650 dollars. 

Camden, citj** and port of entry, twenty-nine miles south-south-west of Trenton. It is situ- 
at<^ on tlie east sifie of tlie Delaware river, opposite to Philadelirhia. The city consists of three 
parts-^a central or principal part, and a northern and southern villagt or suburb — from eac(^ of 
which is a ferry to Philadelphia. The Ihip channel is on the Philadelphia side, but ships of the 
largest class come up to the lower village, and vessels of 150 tons to the central parts of Camden, 
at high tide. Camden lia.s six churches — one Dapti.st, one Kpiscopal, two Methodist, and two 
Friends — ^an acadein}', a bank, 400 dwellings, and seventy or eighty buildings occupied in manu- 
factures, and considerable commerce. It has several public gardens. The Camden and Amboy 
railroad, leading from New York city, terminates here. A railroad also proceeds soutli to Wood- 
bury. There were, in 1B40,, thirteen stores, capital 28,400 dollars; two lumber yards, capital 
18,000 doJlaK ; one turpentine factory, one grist mill, live saw mills, three printing offices, three 
weekly newspapers, one periodical, capital in niaiuifactuj|cs, 224,050 dollars. Population, 8371. 

Elizabethtown, forty-four miles norili-oast of TrenU^n, situated on the Klizabethtown creek, 
two miles and a half from its entrance into Staten Island sound. The New Jersey railroaj, and 
the Elizabethtown and Somerville railroad, pass through it. It contains a court house, gaol, a 
bank, an insurance office, twelve stores, and about 500 dwellings. Vessete of thirty tons come up 
to the place, and of 300 tons to the port at the mouth of the river. It contains about 2500 inha- 
bitants. 

Jersey City, fifty-eight miles no|^li-enst of Trenton, situated on the west side of the Hudson 
river, opposite to New York, with which it is connected by a ferry, on wdiich three steamboats are 
constantly plying. The ground onVhich it is built projects into the Hudson river, having bays 
north and south of it. It is handsomely laid out, with broad streets, crossing each other at right 
angle:* It contained, in 1840, a bank, an extensive pottery, where delfware is produced to the 
annual amount of 200,500 dollats ; a flint glass factory, which employs 100 hands, producing plain 
and cut glass to the amount of 200,000 dollars aiinuiilly ; three lumber yards, with a capital of 
3000 dollars ; two iron foundries, and .'K)0 dwellings, manv of them large and elegant. The New 
Jersey railroad, which is continued to Philadelphia, and tlie Paterson and Hudson railroad com- 
mence here, and have a line def)ot ; and the Morris canal. 101 miles long, connecting the Delaware 
and Hudson rivers, terminates here, with a large basin. The Thatched Cottage Garden is a beau- 
tiful place of summer resort. It liud, in 1840, twenty-throe stores, capital 27,000 dollars ; two 
printing offices, one hiiidery, two weekly riewspiipers. (Capital in main ifactu res, 203,000 dollars. 
Eleven schools, 339 scholars. Population, ^1072. Directly w'est of .lersey city is a settlement 
called Harsimus, which contained, in 1840, one iron foundry, one rope walk, one starch factory, 
and about twenty-five dwellings. To die north of tliis is another eon-iidcrable settlement, called 
Pavonia, which contains three carpet factories, and about fifty dwellings. Dotli of these may be 
considered a.s suburbs of Jersey city. • 

Ni:w' IJiiCNswicK, city, twent^'-nine miles soutli-w’cst of New York, twenty-seven miles north- 
cast of Trenton, 193 ^j^iles from Washington, situated on the west bank of the Raritan river, 
fourteen miles from its entrSnee into Raritan bay, at Amboy. The streets immediately on the 
river are narrow, and the ground is low. The stifets on the upper bank arc wide, and contain 
many fine buildings. A toll bridge here crosses the Raritan, rebuilt in 1811, and cost 86,687 
dollars. A railroad bridge crosses the river a little above. It contained, in 1840, a court 
house, gaol, seven churches — one Dutch Reformed, one Presbyterian, on<' Episcopal, one Baptist, 
one Methodist, one coloured Methodist, ^nd one Rom»n Catholic— two banks, 120 stores, 800 
dwellirip, and 8693 inhal)itants. It is the seat of Riitgcr’.s College, founded in 1770, which hlii a 
presidtffit, ten professors or other instructors, 370 alumni, of wdiom se^'-nty-sevcn have been mi- 
nisters of the gosptd.Vighty-two students, and 1200 volumes in its libraries. The Delaware and 
Raritan canal commences here, extending forty-three miles to Trcntoi!, is seventy-live feet wide 
and seven feet deep, admitting the passage ’of sloops of from seventy-live to 100 tons burden. 
The New Jersey railroad passes tiirougli*the city, forming a part of the chain of railroads from 
New York to Philadelphia, Rnltimore, and Wi^iington. * 

Newark, city, port of sentry, nine miles w'cst of NeV York, forty-nine miles north-east of 
Trenton, is situated on the west side of the Passaic river, three miles from its entrance into New- 
ark bay, and is the most populous an(f flourishing place ih the state. It is^n 40 deg. 44 min. 
north latitude, and 2 deg. 44 min. east longitude from Washington. The population, In 1830, 
was 10,950 ; in 1840, 17,290. Of these, 206 were employed in commerce, 2424 in manufactures 
and trades, fifly-tiine in navigating the ocean, rivers, &c., 101 in the learned professions. 

The river is navigable to this place for vessels of 100 tons burden, and the Morris canal 

C es tlirougb it. There is a commiinicacion, a great part of the year, twice a day by steani- 
; to New York, and several times a day by railroad. The place is regularly |aid out,^ ihe 
streets are generally broad and straight, and many of the houses arc neat and elegant. Two 
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large public grounds, bordered by lofty trees and bounded b}^ the principal avenues, add rnucli 
to the beauty of the place. The city is abundantly supplied with pure water, brought by a com- 
pany from a fine spring, two miles distant, and distributed in the city in iron pipes of a total 
length of seven miles. Several of the churches are handsome buildings. The court house is 
built of brown freestone, in a commanding position in the west part of the city, and is a large and 
^egant building of the Egyptian arcliitccture. * * 

There are seventceti places of worship — five Presbyterian, one Associate Reformed, tw& Bnp- 
tistj three Methodist, one Episcopal, one Dutch Reformed, one African Methodist, one Roman 
Catliolic, one Bethel, and one Uiiiversalist. There were, in 1840, three banks, with <in aggregate 
capital of 1,450,000 dollars, of which not more than two-thirds have been paid in. There is an 
apprentices' library, a circulating library, a mechanics’ association for scientific and literary im- 
provement, who have a valuable library and philosophical apparatus, and who support public lec- 
tures ; and a young men’s literary association. 

Tile commerce of Newark is considerable and increasing. , The coasting trade employs 
sixty-five vessels of 100 tons each. A whaling and sealing company was incorporated in 1883, 
which is prosecuting the business. The tannage of this port, in 1840, was 6087 tons. There were, 
in 1840, two foreign commercial and tWiO commission stores, capital 15,000 dollars ; 1 14 retail 
stores, capital 321, ‘250 dollars ; six lumber yards, capital 38,000 dollars; fisheries, capital 60,000 
dollars ; precious metals, value produced, 154,312 dollars ; manufactures of leather, capital 285,051 
dollars; two breweries, <rCapital 1 .3,000 dollars ; carriages, capital 218,700 dollars ; five printing 
offices, two binderies, one daily, and three weekly newspapers, and throe periodicals ; ca[)ita] 
32,300 dollars. Total capital in ni arm fact ii res, 1,511,339 dollais. 

This town was first settled in 1666, by a company from (Guilford, Branford, Milford, and New 
Haven, Connecticut. They purcliased the territ<»ry, including several neighbouring towns, of tlie 
Indians, for 130/., New England currency, twelve Indian blankbts, and twelve guns. They formed 
a government, and administered it, often disputing the claims of the proprictarie.s, by holding to an 
original and superior right. 

Patisuson, situated on the Passaic river, near the great falls, and lour miles from tidewater, 
thirteen miles north of Newark, seventy-five miles north-e.'ist-by-north of Trenton, seventeen 
miles north of New York. It was established by a society, incorporated in 1791, with a capital 
of 1,000,000 dollars, for the establishment of manufactures, projected by Alexander Hamilton. 
The plans of the company, after heavy expenditures, through the many obstacles with which 
manufactures had then to struggle, in a great measure failetl, ami were abandoned. But their 
successors took up the work, and have carricil it forw^ard to disiinguished success. By a dam 
ill the river, four feet and a half high, and a canal round the falls, a vast water power is 
afibrded, and a great manufacturing village has gr0\vn up. It has a court house and gaol, and 
many spacious manufactories, built chiefly of stone. The Morris canal, which passes near the 
village, and a railroad to Jersey city, give it an easy access to the city of New York. Tlie falls 
of the Passaic, at this place, by their picturesipie beauties, attract many visiters. The river has 
a perpendicular fall of seventy-tw^o feet, and when the water is high, the fall is not only beau- 
tiful but grand. 

There were, in 1840, 104 stores, capital 192,950 dollars; machinerv manufactured, value 
607,000 dollars ; four fulling mills, one woollen factory, capital 20,(li)0 dollars ; nineteen cotton 
factories, 45,056 spindles ; with two dyeing anU printing establishments, capital 926,000 dollars ; 
one tannery, two paper factories, capital 82,000 dollars ; one saw mill, two printing offices, two 
binderies, two weekly new.spapers. Capital in nmiinfactures, 1,792,500 dollars. Population, 
7596. * 

Perth Amboy, city, and port of entry, forty-six mile,® north-east of Trenton. Situated at the 
he»d of Raritan bay, at the confluence of Raritan river with Arthur kill, or Staten Island 
sound. The harbour is spacious and safe, easy of access, with twelve feet of water in the hstimry, 
and from twenty-four to twenty-six feet in the main channel. It was laid out in 1698, and an 
effort was early made to constitute it the caipital of the ptovince. Its present city charter was 
given in 1784. It had, in 1840, one pottery, nine stores, capital 38,500 dollars. Population, 
1303. The collection district includes all the east part of New Jersey soutli pf Elizabethtown, 
excepting the district of Tittle Egg harbour. Tq^age, in 1840, 17,043. 

Port Elizabeth, seventy-three mills soutli-south-wcst of Trentor. Situated on the Mana- 
muskin creek, near its entrance into the Maurice river, fourteen miles from Delaware bay. It 
had, in 1810, four ttorc^. one glass factory, four grist mills, three saw mills in the vicinity, and 
100 ilwclliiigs. Vessels of 120 tons come to the place, and wood and lumber are extensively ex- 
ported. 

Princeton, eleven miles north-east of Trenton, is pleasantly situated, and neatly built, chiefly 
on one extended street, and contained, in 1840, numerous stores, 200 dwellings, and about 1200 
inliabitants, exclusive of those connected with the literal^ institutions. The Delaware and Rari- 
tan canal runs witliin one mile of the bay, and tlie office of the company is established here. It 
derives its greatest importance from the College of New Jersey, founded in , 1746, at Elizabeth- 
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town, removeil to Princeton in 1 7A7, wliich has a president, and twelve professors or other instriir- 
tors, 21 B3 alumni, of whom 444 have been ministers of the gospel, 263 students, and 11.000 
volumes in its libraries. Its buildings are neat, convenient, and spacious. The Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian church is located liere, founded in 1812, has live professors, 
113 students, 7U1 educated, and 7000 volumes in its libraries. Its buildings are neat and exten- 
sivt. There w'eref in 1840, in tiie tow^nsinp nine stores, capital 47,600 dollars ; one lumber yard, 
capitcA 2500 dollars ; one tannery, two printing offices, one bindery, (Wic weekly newspaper, ^wo 
grist mills, one saw mill. Capital in nufhulactures, 67,300 dollars. Po)Hilation, 30.55. 

South ^^mboy lias u good harbour. The Camden and Amboy railroad runs tliroiigh and ter- 
minates here, and is connected by a steaiulioat line with the city of New York. It contains a 
large manufactory of stoneware, from excellent clay in the vicinity, three stores, one pottery, one 
paper factory, one grist mill, one saw mill. Capital in manufactures, 24,100 dollars. Population. 
1825. 

Trenton, city, is situated jjn the east side of the Delaware, opposite the falls, and is in 40 dog. 
13 min. nortii latitude, and 75 deg. 48 min. west longitude from Greenwich, and 2 deg. 16 min. 
cast longitude from Washington. It is ten miles south-west of Princeton, twenty-six miles south- 
west of Now' llriiiiswick, thirty miles north-cast of Phiiiidolphla, sixty miles south-west of New 
York, 1 60 miles from Washington. The population, in 1810, was 3003 ; in 1820, 3042 ; ii^ 1830 
302.5 ; in 1840, 4035. Of tiu'sc, 103 were employed in commerce, 571 in maiiiifartnres and trades 
forty-one in the learned professions. 'Mic city is at the head of steambnnt and sloop navigation. 
It is regularly laid out, and has many good houses, stores, and other buililiugs. The villages of 
Mill IIill, Bloomsbury, and Lambertori, combined in the borough of SoiitliJ ronton, extending a 
mile and a half down the Delaware, lye suburbs of the city, and in a general description, should 
he considered as belonging to it. In the city proper, there were, in 1846, a state liouse, 100 feet by 
.Mxty feet, built of stone, and stueeded in imitation of granite ; it is beautifully situated on the bank 
of the Delaware, and eominanding a line view of the river and the surrounding seeiiciy ; a house 
for ill# residence of the governor of the state, and three iire-proof offices ; two banks, a public 
library, established in 17.50, a lycenni, seven chuiehes — one Presbyterian, one Dutch Ueformed, 
one Kpiscopal, two Friends, one Metiiodist, and one African Methodist ; and in South Trenton, 
a court house, state pri.'»on, four ehurclus — one Baptist, one Beformed Baptist, one Methodist, and 
one Roman Catholic — and about 2000 inhuhitants. There were, in 1840, 6 fty retail stores, capital 
196,300 dollars; four lumber yards, capital 49,000 dollars ; three tanneries, one brewery, one 
pottery, three paper factories, rnpital .30,000 dollars ; one rope walk, two flouring mills, tw'o grist 
mills, three .saw mills, tliree printing offices, fw’o biiid<*rie.s, two weekly and one semi-weekly news- 
papers. Total c.apltal in manufactures, 247,800 dollars, l our academies, 104 students, ten 
schools, 314 seludars. • 

At the foot of tlie falls or rapids a beautiful colored bridge Crosse's the Delaw'are, 1 1 00 feet 
long, resting on five arches, supjKirted on stone piers. The Delaw'are and Raritan canal, forming 
a sloop navigation from Trenton to Brunswick, passes through the city, and i.s here enterwl by' 
a feeder taken from the Delaware, tw'enty-three miles above the city. Ihee.'inal crosses the As- 
sunpink creek east of tlie town, in a fine stone acpieduct. Above the falls the Delaware is navi- 
gable for large boats as^ar as Easton, which adds much to the cominereial advantages of 'Ireiiton. 
The New .Jersey railroad polbes through tlie place. A company has been chartered, with a capi- 
tal of 200,000 dollars, for the purpose of taking iHI* water from the river by means of a dam and 
raceway, and carrying it along and below tlie city, with outlets for mills, which will create a very 
extensive wafer power for manufacturing piirpo.ses. The A.ssunpink creek also, wliicli enters the 
Delaware below tlie city', furnishes some w'ater power. • 

This town was first settled about th<^ year 17'20. U is memorable for the “ Battle of Tren- 
ton,” December tlie 2.5fli, 1776, wlicn 1000 Hessians were captured by the Americans linger 

Generaf Washington. 

• 

IX.*PENNSYLVANIA. 

• • 

Pennsylvania* is bounil#d north by New Jork and Lake Erie ; 8ast by New Jersey, from 
which it is separated by the Delaware river ; souUi by DeJa^re, Maryland, and Virginia ; and w est 
by Virginia and Ohio. It lies betw'een 39 deg. 43 min. and 42 deg. north latitude, and between 
74 deg. and 80 deg. 40 min. west longitildo ; and between 3* deg. 31 iniii. west#and 2 deg. IS min- 
east from Washington. It is about 307 miles loyg, and 160 broad ; its area comprises about 4»,000 
square miles, or 29,440,000 acres. The number of its inhabitants, in 1790, was 434,373 ; in 
1800,602,545; in 1810, 810,091 ; in 1820, 1,049,313; in 1830, 1,347,672; in 1840, 1,724,033. 
Of the total number, 844,770 were wliite males; 831,345 while females ; 22,752 free coloured 
males ; 25,102 free coloured females. Employed in agriculture, 207,533 ; in commerce, 15,338 ; 
in manufactures and trades, 105,883; in mining, 4603; navigating the ocean, 1815; navigating 
the lakes, rivers, &c., 3951 ; learned professions, &c., 6706. 
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The state is divided into fiRy-five counties, tvliicli, with their population, in 1R40, and their 
capitals, are as follow: Eastern Dislrtct — Adams, 23,044, C. Gettysburg; Berks, 64,569. C. 
Heading; Bucks, 48,107, C. D^lestown and Bristol; Chester, 57,515, C. West Chester ; Cum- 
berland, 30,953, C. Carlisle; Dauphin, 30,118, C. Harrisburg ; Delaware, 19,791, C. Chester ; 
Franklin, 37,793, C. Chambersburg ; Lancaster, 84,203, C. Lancaster; Lebanoa, 21,872, C. Le- 
banon; Lehigh, S5,786, C. Allentown; Monroe, 9879, C. Stroudsburg ; lifontgomer^, 47,:..41, 
C.r^Norri3town ; Northairifiton, 40,996, C. Easton; Perry, 17,096, C. Bloomheld ; Pbiladt^Iphia, 
258,037, C. Philadelphia; Pike, 3832, C. Milford; Schliyl kill, 29,053, C. Orwigsburg; Wayne, 
11,848, C. Honesdale; York, 47,010, C. York. IVe&tem District — Alleghany, 81,235 C. Pitts- 
burg; Armstrong, 28,365, C. Kittaiiing ; Beaver, 29,368, C. Beaver; Bedford, 29,335, C. Bed- 
ford; Bradford, 32,769, -C. Towanda ; Butler, 22,378, C. Butler; Cambria, 1 1,2.56, C. Ebens- 
biirg; Centre, 20,492, C. Bellcfonte ; Cleardeld, 7834, C. Clearfield; Clinton, 8323, C. Lock 
Haven; Columbia, 24,267, C. Danville; Crawford, 31,724, C. Mendville; Erie, 31,344, C. 
Erie; Fayette, 33,574, C. Union; Greene, 19,147, C. Waynesburg; Huntingdon, 35,484, C. 
Huntingaon ; Indiana, 20,782, C. Indiana; Jefferson, 7253, C. Brookvillc ; Juniatm, 11,080, C. * 
Mifflintown : Luzerne, 44,006, C. Wilkesbarre ; Lycoming, 22,649, C. Williamsport ; IVlcKean, 
2975, C. Smithport ; Mercer, 32,873, C.- Mercer; Mifflin, 13,092, C. Lewistown ; Nortlumiber- 
land,, 20,027, C. Sunbury ; Potter, 3371, C. Cowdersport ; Somerset, 19,6.50, C. Somerset; Siis- 
ouehanna, 21,195, C. Montrose; Tioga, 1.5,498, C. Wellsborough ; Ibiion, 22,787. C. New Ber- 
lin; Venango, 17,900, C. Franklin; Warren, 9278, C. Warren; Washington, 41,279, C. Wash- 
ington ; Westmoreland, 42,699, C. Greeiisbiirg. 

Soil and Agricu//ttre \ — The Alleghany mountains traverse the state from south-west to north- 
east, and several ramifications branch from, or run parallel the principal range. Mountainous 
tracts over the central parts of the .state comprehend nearly one-seventh of its whole area. The 
south-east and north-west districts are generally level or undulating. The st»il east of the moun- 
tains is generally fertile and rciiderod highly pro’ductivc*. The south-east, on both sides of the 
Susquehanna, the lands arc rich, and having been long settled, it is nearly all under high o iltiva- 
tion. Between the head-waters of the Alleghany and Lake Erie, the soil is also very fertile. 
In the mountainous region the formation of the soil is often rugged, and in many [>arts sterile ; 
except ill the valleys, which arc very rich ; w'cst of the xMleghanies, and especially near the 
streams of the Ohio. Some authorities consider Pennsylvania better adapted for grazing than for 
the plough. Tlie authors of the “ United States’ Gazetteer” are of a different opinion, and observe, 

" The most important production of the state by far, is wheat, which grows here in great perfec- 
tion ; and next in value is Indian corn. Rye, barley, buckwheat, oats, hemp, and flax, arc 
also extensively cultivated. Cherries, peaches, and apples, are ahuridant, and much cider is 
made. Although the state is better adapted to grain than to grazing, yet in many parts there are 
large dairies, and fine horses and cattle are raised.” 

In 1840, there were in the .state, 361, .558 horses and mules ; 1,161,576 neat cattle ; 1,75.5,597 
sheep; 1,485,360 swine. There was produced poultry to the value of 081,979 dollars. There 
were raised 12,993,218 bushels of wheat; 206,^58 bushels of barley ; 20,485,747 bushels of oats; 
6,544,654 bushels of rye ; 2,096,016 bushels of buckwheat ; 14,077,363 bushels of Indian corn; 
3,028,657 lbs. of wool ; 48,694 lbs. of bops ; 32,708 lbs. of w'ax ; 9,477,.?43 bushels of potatoes ; 
1,302,685 tons of hay ; 2644 tons of hemp and flax; 325,018 lbs. bf tobacco ; 7262 lbs. of silk 
cocoons ; 2,265,755 lbs. of sugar. Tlie prodiu^ts of the dairy amounted to 3,152,987 dollars; and 
of the orclmrd, to 610,512 dollars. There were made, 14,328 gallons of wine. The value of lum- 
ber was 1,146,355 dollars . — OJficiaf Ertnrns. 

Minerals, — Iron ore is abundani, and has been extensively wrought. West of the Alleghany 
ridge, bituminous coal is found, of an ex?ollent quality, and in inexhaustible fields. In Pittsburg 
aifu the vicinity it is extensively used for manufacturing purposes. In this region salt springs 
occur, which afford a strong hrine. The anthracite coal region, east of the Blue ridge, and between 
it and the north branch of the Susquehanna, is extensively wrought. The Mauch Chunk, 
^huylkill, and Lynken’s valley coal-field, extends from thc^'Lehigh, across the head waters of the 
Schuylkill, and i.s sixty-five miles in length, with' an average breadth of about five miles. The 
Lehigh coal, procured qt the northern portion of this field, isiv heavy, hard, and ignites with diffi- 
culty. At Mauch Chunk this coal is found nor-r the surface, and extends to the depth of from 
twelve to fifty or sixty feet. The Schuylkill coal burns with less difficulty than the Lehigh. The 
Lackawanna coal-field extends from Carbondale, on the Lackawannock, to ten miles below Wilkes- 
barre, on the Susqklehanna. This field is accessible by the Carbondale railroad and the Delaware 
and Hudson canal, extending to the Hudson rivar. Limestone is abundant in all parts of the 
state, and in the south-east parts, marble of good quality is quarried. 

Ornate, — In the mountainous region of Pennsylvania the winters are severe. The weather is 
colder on the western tlian the eastern side of the Alleghanies, and in both the rivers are frozen 
between one and two months in the year. In the southeast parts the winters are mild, and the 
climate is generally considered healthy. 

Rivers, — Tlic Delaware river which flows along the eastern border of Pennsylvania, is navi- 
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gable for large ships to Philadelphia. The Lehiglt^ after a course of seventy-five miles, flows into 
the Delaware, at Easton. The Schuylkill, lao miles long, joins the Delaware, six miles below 
Philadelphia. The Susquehanna rises in New York, flows south through this state, and enters 
•Ohesapeako bay, in Maryland. It is obstructed by falls and rapids. The Juniata rises in the 
Alleghany moiiptains, and after a course of 180 miles, falls into the Susquehanna, eleven 
m^es above Harrilbiirg. The Alleghany river, flowing 400 miles from the north, and the Monon- 
gahela, 300 miles from the south, unite at Pittsburg, and form the Ohio. The Youghiogen^, a 
small river, flows into the Monongaheld*. 

7V«</e.-nIn 1840, there were in the state 194 commercial and 178 commission houses engaged 
in foreign tmde, with a capital of ;3,()()ii,8Il dollars ; 6534 retail dry goods and otlier stores, with 
a capital of 35,629,170 dollars ; 5064 persons engaged in the lumber trade, employing a capital 
of 2,241,040 dollars; 2146 persons employed in" internal transportation, who, with 466 persons 
employed as butchers, packers, &c., (‘mployed a capital of 727,850 dollars ; fifty-eight persons 
were employed in the fisheries, with a capital of 16,460 dollars.— Official Ueturn'i. 

Manufaciurcs . — In 1840, there were manufactured home-made or family goods to the value 
of 1,292,429 dollars ; 235 woollen manufactories, and 337 fulling mills, employing 2909 persons, 
producing articles to the value of 2,298,861 dollars, and employed a capital of 1,500.546 dollars ; 
106 cotton manufactories, with 146,494 spindles, einpmycd 5522 persons, produced articles to 
the value of 5,013,007 dollars, and employed a capital of 3,325,400 dollars ; 2977 persons mined 
859,686 tons of anthracite coal, with a capital of 4,.334,102 dollars ;•! 798 persons produced 
11,620,654 bushels of bituminous coal, with a cai)iLal of 300,4 1 6 dollars : 21.3 furnaces, pro- 
duced 98,395 tons of cast iron, and 169 forges, &r., produced 87,24 4 tons of bar iron, employed 
1 1,522 persons and a capital of 7,781^71 dollars; eighty-seven paper manufactories produced to 
the value of 792,3.35 dollars, and otlier paper manufactures to the value of 95,500 dollars, the 
wliole employed 794 ]KTson.s and [^capital of 581,860 dollars; hats and caps were manufactured 
to the value of 819,431 dollars, and straw honrfl‘ls to the value of 80,512 dollars, employing 1467 
perso^ and a capital of 449, 1 07 dollars ; 1149 tauneries employed .3392 persons, and a capital of 
2,729,53(i dollars ; 2132 other leather nianufaetories, such as saddleries, i^c., produced articles to 
the value of 3,453,243 dollars, and employed a capital of 1,249,923 dollars; thirty powder mills 
manufactured 1,184,225 Ihs. of [xiwder, einplo}cd fifty-eight pi'isons and a capital of 66,800 
dollars; drugs, paints, ike., employ<‘d 519 persons, producing articles to the value of 2,179,625 
dollars, and turpentine and varnish to the value of 7865 dollars, the wdiole employed 519 persons, 
and a capital of 2,179,625 dollars : twenty-eight glass-houses, and lifteen glass cutting establish- 
ments, employed 835 persons, produced articles to the value of 772,400 dollars, with a capital of 
714,100 dollars; 182 jKitteries employed 322 persons, produced articles to the value of 157,902 
dollars, and em[»loycd a capital of 75,562 dolllirs; 1969 persons produced machinery to the value 
of 1,993,752 dollars ; 763 persons produced hardware and cutlery to the value of 78.3,482 dollars ; 
168 persons produced five caution and 21,571 small-arms ; 245 persons manufactured the precious 
metals to the value of 2,679,075 dollars ; 536 persons worked granite and marble to the value of 
443,610 dollars ; 3858 persons made bricks and Jiine to the. value of 1,7 19,796 dollars ; 2770 
persons manufactured carriages and waggons to the value of 1,20.3,7.32 dollars, with a capital of 
559,831 dollars ; 1005 distilleries produced 6,228,768 gallons, and eighty-seven breweries pro- 
duced 12,765,974 gallons, flmployed 1601 persons and a capital of 1,585,771 dollars; 725 
flouring mills produced 1,181,530 barrels of flour, tnd w'ith other mills, employed 7916 persons, 
produced articles to the value of 9,232,515 dollars, and employed a capital of 7,779,784 dollars ; 
353 persons manufactured 5,097,690 lbs. of soap, 2,3)6,843 lbs. of tallow candles, and 50U2 lbs. 
of spermaceti candles, and employed a capital of 294,442 dollars ; ships were built to the value of 
668,015 dollars ; 2357 persons manufactqred furniture the value of 1,151,167 dollars, with a 
capital of 714,817 dollar^; 1991 brick houses, and 2406 wooden houses, were built, emplo 3 ffd 
9881 peffsons, and cost 5,339,530 dollars ; 221 printing offices, forty-si v binderies, twelve daily, 
ten semi-weekU% and*162 weekly newspapers, and forty-two periodicals, employed 1702 persons 
and a capital of 660,340 dollars. The whole amount of capital employed in manufactures in the 
state, was 31,629,415 dollars.— O^eia/ llctimuli 

Kducation,-^T\\e following are t^ie names of the numerous colleges of Pennsylvania, and the 
date of their foundation. University of Penn^yj^vania, Philadelphia, 1?55; Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, 1788; Jeiierson Cq)]ego, Cannonsburg, 1802; Whsliington (College, Washington, 1806; 
Alleghany College, Meadvillc, 1815; Pennsylvania College, Gettysburgli, 1832 ; Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, 1832; Marshall College, TVfercershurg, 1836. * Besides these areethe Medical De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, J765; Jefferson Medical College, Piiiladelifliia, 
1824 ; Medical Department of Pennsylvania College, Philadelpliia, 1839. Tlie Tlieological 
Seminary of the Lutheran church, Gettysburgh, 1826 ; German Hefurmed, York, 1825 ; Western 
Theological Seminary, at Alleghany, 1828 ; Theological Seminary at Cannonsburg; and 'rheo- 
logical Seminary at Pittsburg. In all these seminaries there were 2034 students, in 1840. There 
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were in tins state 290 academies, with 15,910 students ; 4968 primary and common^ schools, with 
179,989 scholars. There were 83,940 persons over twenty years of age, who could neither read 
nor write. ^ 

In the first school district, embracing the city and county of Philadelphia, the number of 
schools in 1643 was 215; of whicli, one is the high school, forty grammar schools, eighteen 
secondary, seventy-six primary, and eighty not clnssified. The whole numhor of teachers, .^in- 
cluding the professors ofothe liigh school, is 499 ; eighty-seven males, and 412 females.a The 
aggregate umonnl of salaries is 1 36,643 dollars ; average to each, 274 dollars 23 cents. The 
number of pupils is 33,384, exliibiting an increase of 5222 since the last report. ^ number of 
schools for coloured children arc embraced in the above summary, which is taken from an abstract 
from the semi-annual returns. The expenses of the board of control for all purposes, except the 
erection and fitting-up of school houses, have been 288,766 dollare 66 cents for a year and a half ; 
or an average of 192,51 1 dollars 18 cents per annum. This includes cost of tuition, fuel, books, 
stationery, and supplies of every description; also, tlie expenses of the secretary of the board and 
the comptroller, repairing school houses, and all the other items which are inc|pded by the 
auditors under the head of general expenses. Divide this sum by 33,384 (the total li umber of 
scholars,) and it will he seen that the annual average expense of each pupil for all the purposes 
above stated, has been 5 dollars 76 cents. The total amount of expenditure in 1842 was 
255,852 dollars 92 ecu is. The expenditure from January the 1st to June the 3()th, 1843, was 
] 18,028 dollars 76 cents/* — American Almanac. 

ReU^otis Denorninattons . — In 1.636, the Presbyterians, including the Associate Reformed, had 
about 400 ministers; the Baptists, 140; the Methodists, about 250 ; German Reformed, 73 ; 
Episcopalians, 70; and the Quakers, 150 congregations. There were several other denomina- 
tions less numerous. The principal have gradually irieroased since that time. 

Public Works: Canals. — The canal from Philadelphia, including a railroad from Johnstown 
to Hollidaysburg, thirty-seven miles, over the All^hany to Pittsburgli, is 400 miles long. There 
is a tunnel on the railroad 870 feet long, 200 feet below the top of the mountain. The Scljpylkill 
Navigation canal extends 108 miles from Pliiladelphia to Port Carbon ; the Union canal, eighty- 
two miles from Reading to Middletown ; the Lehigh, elglity-four miles from Kaston to 8tod- 
dartsville ; the Laokawaxen, twenty-live miles from Delaware river to Honesdalc ; the (*onestaga, 
eighteen miles from Lancaster to Safe Harbour; the Codorus, eleven niiles from York to Sus- 
quehanna river ; Bald Eagle, twenty-five miles from West Branch canal to Bcllcfontc ; the 
Susquehanna, forty-five miles frojn W riglitsvillc to Havre de Grace, and several small canals. — 
U, S. Gaz* See also Debt and Finances of Pcnnstjhania^ hereafter. 

Pailroads. — The Columbia, t*iglity-one miles from (>jhmibia to Pliila(le1[>hia ; Valley, twenty 
miles from Norristown to Columbia railroad ; Ilur.isburg and Lanenster, tlnrty-five miles ; Cum- 
berland Valley, fifty miles from Harrisburg to Chambersbiirg ; Westebester, ten miles from 
Columbia railroad to Westchester ; Franklin, thirty miles from Chambersbiirg to Williamsport; 
York and Wrightsville, thirteen miles ; Strasburg, seven miles from Cumberland Vallt^y railroad 
to Strasburg ; Philadelphia and Reading, ninrjty-iive miles from Reading to Pottsville ; Little 
Schuylkill, twenty-three miles from Port Clinton to Tamaqua ; Danville and Pottsville, forty- 
four miles and a half from Pottsville to Sunbury ; Little Schuylkill and Susquehanna, 106 miles 
from Tamaqua to Williamsport ; Beaver Meadow branch, twelve luiles from Lardner*s Gap to 
Beaver Meadow railroad ; Williamsport and «i)lmira, seventy-three miles and a lialf between the 
two places ; Corning and Blossburg, forty miles between the two places ; Mount Carbon, seven 
miles and a quarter from Mount Carbon to Norwegian Creek ; Schuylkill Valley, ten miles from 
Port Carbon to Tiiscarora ; branches of Scbiiylkill Valley, fifteen miles ; Schuylkill, thirteen 
miles from Schuylkill to the Valley ; JVIill Creek, nine miles from Port Carbon to Coal Mine ; 
Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven, twenty miles from Schuylkill Haven to Mine Hill Gap; 
Maiich Chunk, nine miles from Mauch Chunk to Coal Mine ; branches of Manch Chwnk, six- 
teen miles ; Room Run, five miles and a quarter from Mauch Cliiink to Coal Mine ; Beaver 
Meadow, twenty miles from Parrysville to Coal Mine ; iHazclton and Lehigh, eight miles from 
Hozelton Mine to Beaver Meadow railroad ; Nesc^uehoning, five miles from Nesquehoning Mine 
to Lehigh river; Lehigh and Susquehanna, nineteen mileg. and a half from Whitehaven to 
Wilkcsbarre; Carbondaie and IJonesdale, seventeen miles and a l^lf, connects the two places; 
Lykin’s Valley, sixteen miles and a Half from Broad Mountain to Millcrsburg ; Pine Grove, four 
miles from Pine Grove to Coal Mine ; Philadelphia and Trenton, twenty-.six miles and a quarter 
from Philadelphia* to Morrisville; Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norristown, seventeen miles 
from Philadelphia to Norristown ; Germantown branch of ditto, four miles ; Philadelphia and 
Wilmington, twenty-seven miles from Philadelphia to Wilmington.— 17. S. Gaz. See also Debt 
and Finances of Pennsi/lvattM, hereafter. 
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PUBLIC DEBT, RESOURCES, AND FINANCES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

• The grea1> extent of territory — ^being more than four times as large as Holland 
~Jbhe large ndniber of the population, the fertility of the soil, the abundance of coal 
and froiT, the navigable rivers and seaports of Pennsylvania, ought to render tliis 
state as ri^h and as honourable in fulfilling her public and private engagements 
as any country in the world. If we have extolled the dignified public and private 
integrity of Massachusetts, a state, the greater part of which is naturally barren 
— and of New York, and the other states north-east of the Delaware: — if we 
have in a former w’ork described the public and private honour of the people 
of Holland, in all periods of their history, it is^painful to be compelled to refuse 
that tribute of respect to the citizens of the country founded by William Cenn. 
That there are among them, many who are as honourable^ and as virtuous as 
among the best people in the world, we readily admit, and wejenow that this is 
a fact. But let not the most Jfonest or the most virtuous among them, soothe 
Uicmselves with the belief, that they are not, by the world, classed with the de- 
linquents. They may, on tlie contrary, rest assured, that a knowledge of the 
productive resources of the state they inhabit, — and of the power that the people 
have, by their suffrages, to pass honest laws, and to raise an adequate revenue, 
will, until tlicy purge themselves of the obligations whicli they continue to refuse 
to fulfil, cause every citizen of Pennsylvania to be viewed with distrust, — and 
in the moral scale, far, immeasurably far, beneath the citizens of New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, an^ the other states, wlio have sacredly paid 
their debts. We have lately heard revived that which was nearly forgotten, 
that an unwillingness to pay was an early characteristic of the iiihabitants, — 
that they, from their defalcation in paying that which %vas more than due from 
them to the great and virtuous founder of the country, allowed him to suffer, in 
old age and infirmity, tfie bitter evils of p(jverty. 

We would, therefore, urge upon every father, upon every mother, among the 
citizens of this delinquent state, liowevcr virtuous ^they may be individually, to 
combine proudly and unceasingly,* until they, by discharging that which is due 
by the^whole to others, acquire an honest dignity among the nations of the ear^. 
If they do not, although they may pay their individual dciits, and live and die 
otherwise as virtuous men — as Christians — still the w'orld will hereafter consider 
the children of Xhe best amofig them, and their children’s children, as the off"- 
spring of disreputable .parents. We nmke these observations with no invidious 
feeling ; we do so with sorrow, when wo speak or write of the qpuntry planted 
by William Penn. • • 

We believe, however, that the state debt of Pennsylvania will be paid ; and 
shall add nothing further, than a view of the Resources, Finances, and Debts of the 
state, which wc have taken altogether from American statements and accounts. 
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RESOURCES OF PENNSYLVANIA AND HER CREDIT. ' 

The following statement is contained in an article published (in 1841) in the, 
Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Intelligencer/^ and presents various iiiiy;)ortant facts, 

in reference to the resources and credit of the state. ^ c * 

* 

“ The state of Pennsylvania inhabited by 1,724,003 free people, industrious and enterprising. 
In 1790, the number was only 434,373. * 

** Wc liuve more than 28,000,000 of acres of land, and under better cultivation than any in this 
union, and constantly improving. It is worth at least 700,900,000 dollars. We have more than 
300.000 houses, worth 300,000,000 dollars ; and barns, workshops, stores, furnaces, forges, fac- 
tories, and mills, worth 200,000,000 dollars more. Nor lias our public debt been contracted for 
nothing. Our railroads and canals extend, not only to our eonl and iron mines, but are designed 
to connect the waters of the great lakes and the great Ohio and Mississippi valleys, with the 
waters of the Delaware and the Chc.sapeakc. Tliey intersect the state in every direction, from 
west to east and from north to south. I^icluding state and company works, wo have more than 
1000 miles of canals and 700 miles of railroads completed, and in operation, and costing more than 

100.000. 000 dollars. Some portions of these works are not yet profitable, in consequence of the 
unfinished links, and yet the tolls will this year, on the state* works of about 700 miles, exceed 

1.000. 000 dollars. , 

“ The value of the anthracite coal mines upon the Schuylkill, the Lehigh, the Swatara, the 
Wisconisco, the Slmniokin, the Su.squehanna, and the l..nck;*'wanna, which are hut just beginning 
to pour down their mineral wealth to the markets upon the ocean, is incalculable. In 1820 the 
trade commenced, and 30.5 tons were sent to marj^et from the J.chigh. In 1825 the trade com- 
menced upon the Schuylkill. The Scliuylkill canal was then finished. There are now about 
fifty-five miles of railroads, branching from the canal to the several mines, and forty-five ntlles of 
railroads under ground. About 1800 cars are employed in com eying the coal from the mines to 
the canal, and between 800 and 900 boats are used iu conveying the coal to Philadelphia. The 
arrivals of vessels annually in the Sclinylkill, for the conveyance of Schuylkill coal to other states, 
will numlier about 3100. 170 sloops, schooners, and barges, arrived in two days Inst week. The 

Schuylkill mines will this year produce more than .500,000 tons, and the other anthracite mining 
districts about the same quantity, making 1,000,000 tons, of which about 800,000 tons will be ex- 
ported to other states. 

“ The coal trade is yet in its infancy, and increasing rapidly. The use of anthracite coal in 
steamboats is taking th<* iiLncc of wood in the eastern waters, and will be used in the steamers of 
the ocean as the cheapest and safest fuel. It is also coming into use in driving machinery and 
making iron. The niine.s upon the Swatara arc capable of prodin-ing as much as the Sclinylkill, 
and so are tliose of the Tahigh, the 'Wisconisco, the Shamokin, and the Siisquehanua ; and the 
Schuylkill is capable of producing four times tlf.: amount that is now mined, improvements will 
soon be completed in all these mining districts. What then will he the animal worth of the an- 
thracite coal of Pennsylvania that will be carried upon her public woi^s ? 

“ But we have not only anthracite, but, according to our state geoJogi.st, more bituminous coal 
than all Europe. Our state canals intersect tftis bituminous coal lield in all directions. All Eu- 
rope contains about 2000 square miles of bituminous coal land. PeniiRylvaiiia has 1(),000 square 
miles, or 0,400,000 acres. It is estimated, our stale geologist, that the great western bitumi- 
nous coal field of Pennsylvania contains Ihrvc hundred thousand millions of tons ! Ten thousand 
times more than England, Scotland, Wa^.cs, and lrcland»’ 

This vast mineral wealth, without the public improvements, would Imve been dead capital 
for ever. According to the returns of the county commissioners to the secretary of the citmiiion- 
wealth, there, were mined, in 1838, in Pennsylvania, west of the Alleghany'mountain, more than 

2.000. 000 tons of bituminous coal I Not one ton of this ^feached the Atlantic market. About 

nine-tenths of it was consumed in domestic purposes at home, in furnaces and rolling mills, and in 
driving machinery. One-tenth, or 200,000 tons, were sViipped down the Ohio qpd the Mississippi. 
What this trade will be when the great vallqy is ff lied with populati>bn, wealth, and refinement — 
when Western Pennsylvania becomes {he manufacturing dependence of the western states — can 
hardly be conjectured. „ 

^ Nor is this gAiat bituminous coal field entirely sep.irated from the Atlantic. We have abun- 
dance of bituminous coal, the nearest in the United States, of any quantity, to tidewater. Tlie 
Virginia and Marjdand mines on the Potomac, are from J 80 to 200 miles from sloop naviration 
at Georgetown. Tlie completion last year of the tidewater canal from Havre-dc-Grace, in Maty- 
land, to the Pennsylvania canal at Columbia, has this year, for the first time, opened a navigation 
for the bituminous coal of the Juniata, and the west branch of the Susc^ehanna, to the Chesa- 
peake. It is estimated that the trade will this year reach 100,000 tons. The amount is unlimited 
which can be sent from these places on our canals to market, A railroad has been constructed. 
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forty miles lorfg, from the northern end of our coal basin to Corning, on the Chemung canal of 
New York, leading into the Seneca lake. There are now six locomotives, and between 300 and 
^00 cars on this road, conveying coal from our Blosbiirg mines into the state of New York. 

** The quanthy of iron jtrodiiced in Pennsylvania is equal to about one-third of the product of 
the whole union# Her iron is superior in quality to any other. According to the remarks of the 
Hdli. John Irvin, fh a late speech in congress, we had, in 1839, 210 charcoal furnaces, producing 
98,350 tons of pig metal, and 70,000 tons of tiiis was converted into boa iron by forges and rolling 
mills. More than 1 5,000 workmen, together making 90,000 people with their families, consume 
annually 7,000,000 dollars, worth of agricultural produce and merchandise. The number has in- 
creased greatly since by the establishment of anthracite furnaces. 

“ The amount of bar and pig iron is now worth about 7,000,000 dollars. According to the 
returns to the secretary of the commonwealth, there was manufactured, in 1838, 50,558 tonsof 
castings in thirty-six counties, valued at .5,60.5,599 dollars. Add estimated value of cast iron in 
sixteen counties, at least 1,1^4,401 dollars, and the amount of bar, pig, and cast iron in Pennsyl- 
vania is worlli 14,000,000 dollars. A considerable amount of Jersey iron is made into castings 
and rolled into bars in Philadelphia, and a quantity of ^hc pigs of Western Virginia, Ohio, and 
Kentucky are made into castings and rolled into bars at J^ittsburg. 

“ Having now glanced at some of the sources of the great w'ealth of our state, we will enume- 
rate the following items taken from the returns of the marshals in taking the late census, from the 
returns of the commissioners to the secretary of the commonwealth, ofid other sources. The 
returns of the marshals are much too low, owing to a neglect of duty on their part, and the great 
reluctance on the part of the people to answer the questions put to them, if being circulated, for 
party purposes, that it was a forerunner of direct taxation by the general government. VVe have, 
however, taken these returns for our calculations, in most instances. The amount of the products 
of the dairy, and also the value of timber annually produced in Pennsylvania is so manifestly un- 
true, that we have taken the returns of the coitnty commissioners to the secretary of the common- 
wealtll as our authority. 

dollars. 

Value of land in Pennsylvania, including mines (28,000,000 acres).,. 700,000,000 


Value of ;)00,no0 hous<N 300,000,000 

Value of barns, wt)rks»bops, stores, taverns, forges, and factories 200,000,000 

1 700 miles of canals and railro.ads 1 00,000,000 


Total real estate 1,300,000,000 


//ere rm/ rs/a/c to Ific amount of 1,300^)00,000 dollars, A lax of three per cent upon it would 
pap the 3.5, 000, OJ 0 dollars of the puhtic dM of Pcnusplvania in a single pear ^ and leave in the treasurp 
4,000,000 dollars besides . 

“The state has laid a tax. which is estimated by AVilliani R. Reed, an ititelligcnt state senator 
from Philadelphia, to produce annually, 1,800,000 dollars; more than enough to pay the interest on 
our debt. The tolls on our public works will this year exceed 1,000,000 dollars, which sum, will 
from year to year increase, and the dividcuids, from bank stock, auctions, &c., w'ill far more tlian 
defray the expenses orthe j^Dvcniinent. Where, then, is the cause for alarm or despondency ? 
Besides all this, the bill for the distribution of th% proceeds of ibc public lands among the states 
must pass congress, and Pennsylvania wull be entitled to a tenth of the whole. The quantity of 
public lands to which the Indian title is extinguished, after deducting the reserves to the new stales, 
and which remains unsold, exceeds 220,000,000 of acres, ^|nd the quantity to which the Indian 
title has not yet been cxtinguislied, exceeds 730,000,000 of acres. 

“ Tlie personal proiwity in the state Vc shall not uifderiakc to estimate. \Vc select thejbl- 


• Neat cattle 

Sheep ^ 3,396,481 

Swine 1,450,5 U 

Horses and mule^ 338,565 


Let us now look at tl\| annual products of the state. W’e produce onc-si.xth of all the 
wheat in the union. ^ ^ 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

13,029.766 
6.293,447 
13.696,619 
18,038,447 
f ].97l/)28 
178,100 
8,626,923 

dollara. 

13.029,765 

3,776,068 

6,846,809 

5,4l6,ai3 

986.004 

106,650 

2.166,731 

61,855.250 

32,317,521 

8.291,833 


3,808,163 


30,000.000 


50,000.000 

12,500,000 

385,708 

1 

114,292 

1,500,000 


« 2,000.000 

1,500,000 

1,000,0(10 

35,.5V5,i86 

3,000,000 

14,464,804 


150,000,000 


200,000,000 

10,892,312 

14,000,000 

10,107.088 


120,000,000 


150.000,000 

10,500,000 


ARTICLES. 


IVheAt 

Oat 

Buckwheat . 

JiarV^y 

Putatoec.... 


Butter cold in (199 town- 

ithips Iba, 

EstiiuaUKl quantity sold in 

301 townahips do. 

Butter eonaumud by pro. 
du*era do.l 


CheeiMi sold in 090 town- 
■hipa do. 

Estimated quantity sold in 
3G1 townahips do. 

ConaunA-d by producers . .du. 

If ilk more than 

Orchards and gardona,morc 
than 

Beef sold in 690townBhipa.1bs. 

Eaiimated quantity sold in 
SOI townships do. 

Consumed by producers, 
say three-fourths do. 

Pork sold in 699 townahipa.do. 

Eatimated quantity sold in 
a(Jl townahips do. 

Consumed by producera, 
say four-fifths do. 


ARTICLES. 


Mutton and real, eatimated 
Poultry aud fish, eatimated. 

Total amount of food 

Hay, 1,190,963 tons 

Wool, a.07f«7B3 lbs 

I Lumber, pine sawod in 690 

townahips sold, feet 

Estimated quantity sold in 

.361 townships 

Eatimated quantity unsold. i 

Unaawed timber, shingles, 
and stares, sent to market 

in 099 townships 

Estimated quantity sold in 

361 townships 

Estimated quantity con- 
sumed at home 

Other agricultural products.. I 

Total agricultural products! 

in the state 

Pig, bar, and cast iron 

Anthracite coql mined 

Bituminous coal ditto 

Cotton, woollen, iron, lea- 
ther, hats, engioes, and 
other manufactures, at 
least 

Annual products of Penn 
sylvauia 


Quantity, 


238,611,400 

161,408,600 

400,000,000 


800,000,000 

342,068 

157,933 

1,600,000 


2,000,000 


Value. 


dollars. 
9,300,000 
2, 000/100 


8M17,62t 

.ll,9£ts.030 

1,930,713 


8,000,000 


2 , 000,000 

16,000,000 


124,547,864 

14,(KK),0(H) 

.5,000,000 

4,000,000 


13,000,000 


ltM>/i47,H(>4 


“ Thus it will be seen, that the annual products of the state exceed one hundred and mil-- 
lions of dollarst one per cent on which will pay the interest of our state debt.* 

“To conclude, who does not fed proud of this picture of Pennsylvania? She has all the 
resources of a great nation within herself, for happiness in peace, for power in war. She is capa- 
ble of nmiiitairiing 30,000,000 of people within her borders, of feeding and clothing them herself, 
and making the surrounding states her tributaries. Her water power upon the Susquehanna and 
her hundred branche.s, upon the Delawiire and Schuylkill and their tributaries, and upon the 
streams that make up the Alleghany and Monongahela, is capable of performing the labour of 
400,000,000 men. What her steam power can do in her anthracite coi ^ fields, and upon her 
10,000 square miles of bituminous coal lands, let the scoffers at her credit calculate. She paid her 
semi-annual interest in specie on the first day or August, and this in the very crisis of the financial 
difficulties of the country, before our tax could be made available. A safer and better invi^stmc^nt 
cannot be made than in the public .stocks of Pennsylvania. They are based upon resources tliat 
will be permanent for ever. Those who depreciate them, are cither ignorant of their value, or 
dishonest enough to speculate upon the timid. There rre no people in pie world who have so 
many advantages and so few burdens. The public debt is a trifle in this rich and powerful com- 
monwealth. IVe can pay iU and never feel ihe burden. Our population is industrious, tnnving, 
and honest” (?) — Why, therefore, not prove to the world that you are honest You are able, you 
say, yet you do not pay your debts. The world will never a^Knowledge that you are honest, until 
you pay what you owe. ‘ 

* Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, states in his/^cent message (Jaiuary, 1845), that the whole 
amount of tax assessed for the past four yeai]^ at 3,013,742 dollars, ofwt^icn only 1,825,050 dollars 
has been received, leaving 8,188,674 dollars still outstanding^on the 1st of December. Of this sum, 
together vidth the 8QO,000 dollars outstanding for 1844, the Governor thinks 1,260,000 dollars will 
be reejeived ; and that, 

“ If the provisions of the act of 1844 be fairly carried into effect, in the valuation of property, 
and the collection and prompt payment of the tax be enforced, the annual revenue hereafter to be 
derived from that source will amount to at least 1,500,000 dollars. This sum, with the other re- 
sources of tlie Commonwealth, will be entirely adequate to furnish the necessary amount to discharge 
the interest upon the public debt, and thus ensure the fidelity of the State to her engagements.” 
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The folFowlng statements prepared from official accounts^ are taken from the 
United States Almanac/^ edited by Freeman Hunt^ Esq., from Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Maga'kine and from the Boston Americans’ Statistical Almanac’^ for 
1M4 and 1845F. 


^ Table of the Progress of tlie Debts of the State of Pennsylvania. 


YEARS. 


S'i.'V. 

ig2ri, 

I8‘ir, 

1828. 

1820. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 
1H33. 


Total of State Liabi- 
lities at the 
oloae of each Year. 


Pennavlvania Debt 
at tbt* cloao 
of Year. 


YEAR S. 


Total of State Liabi- 
litieH at the 
close of each Year. 


PennayWania Debt 
at the cloee 
of Year. 


dnlUra. 


b* 


7.737.770 

7.844.770 
8,2.50,153 


8.4.50.155 


8,510.013 

8,035,035 

H.80.5,045 

0.427.145 

8,127.050 


dollara. 

1,UH0,0(M) 11834, 

1,980,000 1 1835. 


2,980,000 
.VHO.fNK) 
8,370,(NM) 
12.070,0(81 
M, 905,001 
17,014,341 


1830. 

18.37. 

1838, 

18J9. 

1840, 

1841. 


20.0.'i.5.n(ri 


dollura. 

B.584,.V2.5 

8.007.0. 35 

8.00. 5.78.3 
7,954.114 

1 1,95.3,852 
14,(725,738 
18,.3H5,:109 
2l,9f;(),053 
a 


di'llara. 

22,920,402 

24,400,002 

24,4(H),002 

24.400.002 

25.200.002 

31.724.002 
35,930,0(12 
39,508,147 


The total receipts during the year ending November 30, 1842, including a balance of 
1,110,884 dollars 25 cents, on hand • from the last year, were 3,B90>540 dollars 64 cents. The 
principal items were as follow : , 


dellan. cIm. 


. Loana 9.34,704 83 

* Auction dutieM, &c 77,287 38 

Dirideiidh ou atocka 35,778 79 

Tax on bank diviilenda 44,950 .50 

Collateral iuheritaiice tax 38,717 44 


dollara. eta. 


Tax on atocka 37,058 29 

„ real or poriional estate 486,035 85 

Tarern liccncca. &c 50,275 59 

Tolls, canal, and railroad 007,093 12 

Retailers’ licences 84,178 57 


The payments during the yt'ar nmounted to 3,330,359 dollars 51 cents; leaving a balance, 
December J, 1842, of 554,181 dollars 13 cents. The chief items of expenditure were as 
follow ; • 


dollars, eta. 

Coinmisaionera of Internal Improrc. 


ment Fund 1,987,3.59 29 

Dumvatic creditora 209,589 43 

PenaiouM and gratuitiea 44,151 06 

Uoverument expenses 329,337 61 


dollars, eta. 


I Common aclioola 247.006 55 

Loana paid 22l„304 .33 

I Intereat on other loana 44,767 79 

Colleges, academies, &c 4(»,077 06 


In 1841, the assessed value of real estate, horses, cattle, &c., was 343,687,422 dollars; of 
personal property, 24,969,566 dollars. The stat^tax was assessed at 582,826 dollars 53 cents. — 
I*rom the Report of the Auditor-Gcneral^ January 2, 1843. 

• • 

The following exhibits the Debt of the State^f Pennsylvania, as reported in the Governor’s 
Message in Januar 3 % 1643. 

The whole amount of the present funded debt of the state, exclusive of the deposit of the 
surplus revenue, is 37,937,788 dollars 24 cents. This debt^is reimbursable as follows : 




dcglam. eta. 

• 

dollars, cts. 

Balance of loan pcPact of the 14th 

In the year 1862 

2,265,400 

00 



15,000 00 
56.022 60 

„ 1803 

200,000 

2,515,000 

00 

In the vear 1841 ... 


ii 1864 

00 

„ IH4#... 


62,500 (10 
^,194,942 n** 

„ 1805 

2,750,010 

2,524,000 

1,957,302 

00 

n 1846., , 


1868 

00 

1847 . . . 


' 72i335 06 
l, 000 , 00 (r 00 

1870 

15 

;; 1850 ... 


At the expiration of certain bank 

„ 1853... 

„ W54... 

„ 1856 ... 


2 , 008,000 no 
3,000,000 00 
2.783,161 

charters 

Interest due the Ist of Avgust last, 
for which certifleates have lM>en 

575,737 

50 

„ 1858 ... 

1859 ... 


7,070,061 44 
1,250,000 00 

issued, redeemable in Aug., 1843. 

871,075 

53 

„ 1860 ... 
1861 ... 


ih648,6S0 00 1 
120,000 00 1 

, Total dollars 37,937,788 

24 
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This debt lias been contracted for the following purposes, viz. : 


dollars, eta. dollars, cts. 

For canals and railway! 80,SS3,()*29 lA 

To pay iuterest on public debt. 4,4 JO, 135 OS 
For the use of the treasury . . . 1,571,689 00 
Turnpikes, state roads, 030.000 00 

Union canal 200,000 00 

Eastern penitentiary « 12't,000 00 

Franklin railmad ^ J 00,000 00 

Fennaylvania and Ohio canal .'>0,000 00 

Inaane aaylum 23,J35 06 

37,9.17.788 24 

The value of our public iniprovementa esti- 
mated at cost, is 30, .'533, 629 15 

The state owns bank stork, which cost at par. 2, 1 08,700 00 

„ turnpike aud bridge Btock . . 2,8.30,202 45 

„ canal and navigation atpuk. . 842,778 00 

„ railroad atnek 30.Vi70 90 

Money due on unpateuted lauds, eatiziiatud at l, 0 OO, 00 U 00 

37,686,017 16 

Tlie foregoing does not include tho amnurit due to do- 
mestic creditors ; and a portion ut tlie property included 
in the ^statement has since been disposed of at public 
auction. 

REAL E^STATE. 

The Value of tho Real En^tate aud Personal Pmi^rty in 
Pennsylvania, according to uii Estimate made I'roni the 
Returns of the Marahuls in taking tho late Ouau^, and 
from Returns of the Gniinty (7oniuiisaioners, is stated as 
follows, in an Article published in the '* Protector:" 

dollara. 

Value of .10,080,000 acres of land in Peiinsyl- 
▼unia, including water-power, quarrioa, 
mines of iron, salt, coal, and all other 

minerals 752,000,000 

Value of .100,000 dwelling-houses 300,000,000 

„ barns, workshops, stores, furnacus, I 

rolling-niUs, torges, and factories 248,000,000 ; 

M 2165 miles of railroads and canals.. 70,253,073 . 


dollars* 

29 , 746 , 32 '/ 

1 , 400 , 000,000 


21,007,740 

17,589,970 

4,419,450 

5,36.1,874 

085,801 


300,000,000 


215,133.160 

700.000,000 


Total value of the state 2,100,000,000 

ANNUAL PRODUCTS. 

In the snii.e article the estimated value of the annual 
products IS as follows : 

* dollars. 

Value of 11.1,39.1 loiis of pig iron, at 30 doD. . 3, 401, 8.10 

„ addiijonul, by various mauutai tuies 17,H.V2,283 

„ anthracite coal mined p 000,000 

„ bituminous coal mined 4,(H)0,00() 

„ agiicultural products 126,620,017 

„ manulactures, except iron 43,151,843 

Annual products of the state .... 200,026,593 


Value of public buildings of all kinds, bridgeSf 
gas, aud water- works 

Total Tsloe of real ^tite . 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. , 

Value ofR05,129 horses and mules, atdOdols. 
„ 1,172,605 neat cattle, at 15 dollars ... 

„ 1 ,767,620 sheep, St 2 dollars 50 cema. 

„ 1,.’)03,964 swine, at 3 dollars 50 cents. 

,, poultry 

„ furniture of 3Q0.000 houses, includ- 
ing plate, jewelry, watches, cloaks, and 

wearing apparel 

Value of carnages, at.)get«, waggons, farruera’ 
implements, mechaMica* tools, hooka of all 
kinds, ships, brigs, barges, schooners, ca^ al 
boats, railroad cars, stationery aud loco- 
motive steam-engines aud steamboats 

Value of goods, wares, nwrcbnndise, stocks, 
money, and all other personal property, at 

least 

Value of personal property 


FiNANCEb of the State in 1B43 ; from tlie “American Almanac” for 1846. 

dollars, cts. 

Total amount received in 1843 3,494,4:14 .17 

I'utal amount expended in 1843 3,523,324 02 


Principal Items of Expenditure. 


Chief Sources of Income. 


dnls. 

ctl,. 


dols. 

cts. 

Salaries of executive offleers. 

14,100 

00 

Taxes on estates 

554.452 

Of) 

„ the judiciary .... 

69,566 

07 

Taxon bank dividends 

25,.V29 

76 

Other ordinary expenses of 



income of public woiks . ... 

1', .149,244 

19 

government 

200,000 

00 

Miscellaneous 

G,G4.5 

76 

Internal improvement 

747,263 

K2 

Auction cuiuniissiun 

29.310 

50 

Common bcliools 

339,777 

32 Auctiuu duties 

59,661 

78 

Charitable establibhments. . . 

20,618 

73. Tavern licences 

47,090 

10 

Miscellaneous 

8,607 

68. Duties on dealers in foreign 



Domestic creditors 

1,261,236 

78 

mercliandise 

03,857 

24 

Militia expenses 

42,448 

59 Collateral inberitance tax .. . 

22 337 

05 

Pensions and gratuities 

4f.,007 

76 Tax on certain uffices 

3,608 

12 

Loans and interest paid .... 

135,046 

17 

» writs 

' 37 769 

80 

Canrelled notes ............ 

508,000 

00 

,, corporation stocks . . . 

38,510 

79 




Sales of stocks in 1843 ....... 

1,395,411 

84 


Debts and Psoperty. 


Dkbt, Al^ril 1, 1844. 


dollars, cts. 

Six per cent stocks 4,331,013 99 

Five per cent ditto 32,9.‘I4,763- 73 

Four and a half per cent ditto 200, ooo oo 

e 

Relief notes, at one per cent interest 1,292,449 68 
Loan, six per cent 171,630 00 

Damestic creditors, scrip outstanding .... 
Interest on loans, due Feb. 1st, 1844. .... 


^ Fboperby of tho Commonwealth. 


dollars, cts. * dollars, cts. 

Stock in sundry corporations, (par 

vdlue) 2,002,607 .50 

Public works, (cost of construction). 28,616,375 01 
37,405,777 72 Public buildings dlid groimds at 

Harrisburg (estimated) 250,000 00 

Money due on lands unpatented (es- 
1,464,085 08 timated) 200,000 00 


166 504 65 State arsenals, powder magaxlne, 

955,420 13 dec., (estimated) 100,000 00 

40,051,794 18 81,168.972 57 
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The tax bill, which passed both houses of the legislature, in 1844, has received the signature 
of Governor Porter, and has consequently become a law. It levies a fax of three mills on every 
dollar of the valuation of real and nersoiml property in the state, which it is estimated will exceed 
•000,000,000 dollars. The tax, of course, will amount to over 1,800,000 dollars. The revenue 
derived from otlier taxes will amount to 400,000 dollars, and the net income of the public works, 
isipstimuted, at tfte minimum, at Sfi0,000 dollars, making an annual revenue, in all, of 2,760,000 
dollafe. .The intei'cst on the public debt of every description, is aboiitiK^, 000,000 dollars, and the 
expenses of government, inciudiiiv ap^opriatioiis to the public schools, less tiian 000, (>00 dollars. 
Ample provsion is, therefore, inacie to enable the state hereafter to meet its engagements, and for 
the restoration of the public credit.” 


NAVIGATION AND TUADE OF PENNSVLVANl^A. 

The foreign trade of Pennsylvania was of no importance until after colonisa- 
tion by William Penn, in 1G82. The follo\ting account of the navigation and 
trade of Pennsylvania, is condensed from an interesting and able article, written 
for Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.”^ , 

“ Prior to Penn’s embarkation for America, lie disposed of 20,000 acres if land to an associa- 
tion, entitled the Tree Society of Traders of Pennsylvania, whieli was formed in England, and con- 
firmed hy patent, for the avowed purpose of promoting the interests, not only of the stockholders 
of the company, but of all eoncerni'd in the trade of the colony. I’his et)nipany attempted to 
establish various manufactures and other induiftrial puisuits in the province. In a letter from 
Penn to the committee of the society, residing in London, dated ‘ Philadelphia, 10th of 0th month, 
culIetl*Angust,’ we find nic'iition made of a tannery, a saw mill, and a glass house, a wlmlery, and 
a do<di, as belonging to it ; and also that Penn ndvise.d them to attem|Dt ilie culture of the vine 
for wine, and the niaimfactur(* of linen, Tliese attempts to introduce the culture of the vine, the 
iiiaiiiifuetiire of glass and linen, and the wliah* fishery, amongst the colonists, did not prove suc- 
ce&sf4il ; of the further opcuatioiis of the company wc know little* or nothing. 

In the first year of the estalilishment of the colony, twenty-six ships arrived with passengers 
and emigrants, and forty trading vessels great and small. Tliese latter were, no doubt, Imleii with 
provisions, furniture, and stores of various kinds fur the colonists, and tcnik little if any export 
cargo. In the next tw'o years, twenty-four ii 4 >rc ships arrived with emigrants. For the first f€*w 
y(;ars the attention of the settlers was, necessarily, very much engrossed hy the clearing of land, 
and the culture of grain, for the consumption of the colony ; but ‘ trade and commerce, in wbirh 
tlie Quakers were kriow'ii to excel,’ soon claimed their notice. A trade* was opened w'itli the 
Indians, for furs and skins; and tlie culture of tobacco w^as carried on so exteiibively, that in one 
\ear, (1088-0,) there w'cre exported fourteen cargoes of tlie weed. Tn this branch of agriculture, 
liowevcr, Virginia and Maryland w'ere found two powerful rivals ; and it was soon abandoned for 
the culture of wheat, bfi-ley# oats, rye, tkc., and the grazing of cattle and cutting of timber ; the 
exports of the province undergoing a correspoiidinn change. 

“ The w*ar between England and France, commencing in 1088 and terminating in 1097, ope- 
rated injuriously on the interests of tlie colony. About the latter end of this period, we iiiid 
allusion made to the poverty of the province, and to the impeiliments to its commerce, cimsctpient 
upon the war; and it is stated, that ‘ in Philadelphia even, pieces of tin and lead were current for 
small change.’ . • * • 

“ TJ)ie course of trade, from this early period until the separation the province from the 
'British empire, appeiy's to have undergone but little change, altliougli ext*?nded in it< mnge. The 
exports, consisting of grain, salt provj^ons, pipe staves, &e., and at a l.:t. r date, including flour, 
bread, flaxseed, iron, &c., w’crc not wanted in England, at tliat time a great grain-exporting 
country; but found a market in the neighbouring provinces and the West Indies; and subse- 
quently also in Portugal, S^iiin, Several Eiiroiiean and African ports hi the Mediterranean, and 
the various groups of islarid.s in the North Athfnlic adjacent to Africa. The returns from these* 
various branches of forcigiT trade, excepting a small portion rcc]iiired for the consumption of the 
province and its trade with tli<» Indians,* were all carried to England ; or the ptjjiduce received was 
• sold in other foreign countries, and the proceeds remitted to England, where all the available 
funds of the province W'Cre required to pay for the man ii fact u res imported thence, which, from 


* As the British Nortli American colonies were entindy independent of eacli other, until 
after the severance of their connexion w'itli the mother country, the trade of IViinsylvania with the 
others, prior to 1770, is properly included in ttic foreign trade. 
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the restrictions imposed by parliament on mantifoetiiring in the colonies, were to a very great 
amount, embracing almost every article of clothing, and household utensils, even of the most 
simple and common kinds. 

** Thc following table exhibits the vast excess of imports over exports, in the trade of the 
province with Great Britain, from 1097 to the commencement of the war of independence, and 
also shovrs the eifect of war and otiicr operative causes, on the amount of importations. 

“During the war between Great Britain on the one part, and France and Spain on the O^her, 
which continued from 1702 to 1713, the commerce of \he province was exposed to repeated 
depredations by privateers. In 1707-8, tlie capture of vessels off the capes of the Dehware were 
so frequent, as almost wholly to interrupt the trade, which had in addition, about this period, to 
bear the exaction of dues for the privilege of navigating the Delaware, levied by order of Gover- 
nor Evans, at a fort erected at New Castle. 

"The war between Great Britain and Spain, in 1717 and 1718, does not appear to liave mate- 
rially affected the colony. ^ 

" The year 1 722, was one of great commercial embarrassment in the province. Xtie importa- 
tions appear to liavcbecn too great, the country was dniined of specie for reinittauce to England, 
and there was consequently a deficiency in the cimilating medium. The payment of debts was 
procrastinated, lawsuits multiplied, produce was made a logtd tender in payment of debts, execu- 
tions for debt were stayed, tlio rate of interest was reduced from eight to six per cent, and the 
value of coin wjis raised t,venty-five per cent. These measures naturally tended to destroy confi- 
dence in the results o^all trading operations ; but did not, as was intended, prevent the exporta- 
tion of specie. 


Tradk of Pennsylvania with Great Britain, from 1697 to 1776, inclusive. 



YEARS. 

Exports to 
Great IJritain. 


♦lCft7 

^ Mterling. 
3.347 


ItfOS 

2,720 


ir.!»9 

1.477 


170 U 

4,008 


1701 

5,220 


ri702 

4,14.5 

£ . 

1703 

5.100 

!i 

1704 

2.130 

1703 

1.309 

gw 

irof. 

4,210 


1707 

7H0 


170S 

2,120 


1709 

017 

.2 2 

1710 

1,277 

bOh 

1711 

.18 


1712 

1.471 

J713 

178 


1714 

2,003 


1713 

5.401 


1710 

5,193 

rl717 

4,109 

S 1 

11718 

.5, .588 

u 

1719 

0.504 


1720 

7.028 


J72! 

8,037 


1722 

0 ,HH2 


1-1723 

8, .332 
4.057 

• 

1724 


172» 

11,981 


1720 

5.900 


1727 

12,823 


1728 

15,230 


1729 

7,434 


1730 

10.582 


1731 

12,786 


1732 

8, .524 


1733 

14.776 


1734 

20,217 


1735 

21,919 


1730 

20,786 1 


Imports. 

YEARS. 

Experts to 
Great Hritain. 

Imjilirts. 

£ sterling. 


£ sterling. 

jt' sterling. 

2,997 

1737 

15.198 

11,918 

10,704 

1738 

11,918 

01,450 

17,004 

» f 17.39 

8,1.14 

51,4.52 

18,520 

■ J 1740 

15,048 

56,751 

12,00.3 

1741 

17,158 

91,010 

9,342 

U 11742 

8,527 

76.205 

9,899 

. fl743 

9, .506 

79,340 

11 , 81(1 

1744 

7,146 

62,214 

7,200 

•g-g ’ 1745 

10,1.30 

54,280 

1 1 037 

5 5 ^ 1740 

1 s 779 

73 , 09 a 

14^.105 

17*7 

3,832 

82,404 

0,722 

1.I74H 

12,363 

7.3.330 

5,881 

1749 

14,944 

238,037 

8„594 

1750 

28.191 

217,713 

19,408 , 

1751 

23,870 

100,917 

8,404 

1752 

29,978 

201,060 

17,037 

1753 

38,ri2r 

245,644 

14,027 

1754 

30.049 

244.647 

10,182 

u ri755 ... 

32.336 

144,466 

21,842 

^ 1756 

20,005 

200,169 

22,505 

Ti J 1757 

14.190 

168,420 

22,710 

*•3 1758 

21,383 

260,953 

27,008 

ss 1750 

22,404 

498,101 

24,531 

5 UTOO 

22,754 

707,998 

21,548 


30,170 

204,067 

26,397 

1762 

38.091 

200,199 

V5,992 


38,228 

284,152 

30,324 


36,258 

435,191 

42,909 

1705 

25,148 

3n,368 

37,031 

1760 

20,8.3] 

8^,314 

31,970 

1767 

^ 37.641 

371,830 

37,478 

1708.* 

59.406 

432,107 

29,799 

.. 21769 

26,111 

190,009 

48,502 

1770 

28,109 

134,881 

41,200 

1771 

31,615 

728,744 

41,098 

1772 

s&viaa 

607,009 

40,505 

c 1773 

36,652 

426.448 

64(392 

J 1774 ... 

69,611 

626,652 

48,804 

« / 1775 

176,962 

1.866 

01,51.3 

tl77& 

1,421 

365 


Peace estaUiabed this year between England and France, 
t Firat iaaue of government bills of credit in the iirorince, to anpply deficiency of currency occaaioned by too 
large importatinna. 

} Nou-importation agreementa were adopted in thia year at molt of the porta In the Britiib Novth American 
colonics. 
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** To reloi^edY tl»e evil, in the latter pait of this year, a scheme for a paper currency was first 
laid before the assembly of Pennsylvania ; and in March following, after much controversy, a law 
was enacted for tlie issue of 15,000/. currency, in bills of credit of from 1«. to \L in value, to be 
• loaned in sums of from 12/. to 100/., at an interest of five per cent per annum, on pledge of real 
estatCt ground /ents, or plate, of double the value of the advance; said bills to be a legal tender. 
I« the latter paft of the same vear, a further issue of 30,000/. was authorised. By this timely 
relief, atgl doubtless still more by the increase of industry and economy, induced by the recent 
hard Umesy the commerce of the province was soon revived. * 

“ The gflect produced may be observed, by reference to the amourith of imports and exports, 
as well as by the examination of the annexed statement of the commerce ol‘ the province, and 
tonnage built during these years. 


YEARS. 

VesooU Built. 

Toanago. 

VeM(4B Cleared. 

Tonnage. 


* numtrer. 

tonii. 

uuiubcr. 

tnuit. 

1719 

.... 

.... 

12H 

4, .511 

1720 

.... 

.... ^ 

140 

3,9ri2 

1721 

.... 


111 

3,711 

1722 

10 

*42H • 

96 


irw 

13 

fi07 

99 

3,942 

1724 

19 

959 

110 

5.450 

1725 

.... 

.... 

140 

(■n665 


At various subsequent periods, in 1729, 1739, 1745, and 1746, acts ^re passed for creating 
or re-emittiiif' bills of credit. In 1748, when the amount outstanding was 85,000/. currency, or 
53,333/. sterling, a bill to increase tlic issues was brought before the assembly ; but was postponed 
<m accimnt of an attentpi^ at that tiime beinf* wade in par/iamenty to restrain aU the American colonics 
issuing hills of credit as a circulating medigtm. In] the bill which passed parliament in 1751, 
prohibiting the northern colonies from creating or reissuing bills of credit, except on extraordinary 
occasibns, Pennsylvania w'as nut included ; her bills liaving remained at par, or nearly so, whi1(3 
those of Massaclnisetts, owing to excessive issues, had depreciated to less than onc-sevcntli their 
ori|;iiial value. Kncoiiraged by this favour shown them, the assembly, in 1752, prepared a hill for 
a fresh issue of 40,000/. Franklin, who was chairman of the committee to wliich the matter was 
referred, stated, in a very forcible and lucid manner, the advantages which had accrued to the pro- 
vince, and which might still he anticipated, from a moderate issue of paper curreney ; the measure, 
however, being in opposition to the wishes of the proprietaries, did not meet with the approval of 
the governor, but led to long and angry discussions between him and the assembly. No furtlier 
issues were made until the war with the French on the western frontiers, in 1755, rendered them 
absolutely necessary. In 1730, the imports were to a very large amount, and, probably, to assist 
in liquidating claims on account of a ])ortion of these, an insolvent law was passed. Tlie exporta- 
tion of the staples of the province, almut tiiis period, was us follows : — 


Y KARS. 

• 

Wheat. 

• 

• 

Flour. 


bitHlicla. 

bHiTflap 

1729 

74,H()0 

35,4;i8 

1730 

3K,043 

3H,r.70 

1731 

53,320 1 

5(!,G39 


Bread. 


raakti, 

9,730 

12,430 


Value of Wlii-at, 
l^luur. Bread, and 
Flaxseed. 


£ storling. 
(•2,473 
57, .WO 
02,5X2 


‘‘In this latter year, the population of Philadelphia was estimated at 12,000. The commerce 
of the province aniiuaJly employed abtut GOOO tons^of shipping; and about 2000 tons were 
anniiaily sold in foreign ports, principally West Indian. 

“ The comniercc^f the province, from March 25, 1735, to March 25, 1736, was as follows : — 


PORTS. 

Arrivali. 

{ Clearan^s. 

PORTS. 

1 Arrivals. 

Clearances. 

• 

number? 

number. 

• 

number. 

number. 

London 

• 11 

10 

Brought forward 

107 

124 


• 9 

a 


9 

9 



a 


a 

1 

Ireland 

14 

• S3 


17 

10 

Gibraltar.... 

1 

6 


• 8 

7 

Ltabm 

G 

13 

York 

1 4 

02 

Cadia 

0 

2 • 


7 

13 

Madeira 

7 

5 

MMrylntid 

Virginia 

5 

r, 

Turk'# Island 

a 

0 

('Ismlini^ 

7 

5 

Antigua 

so 

20 

iS^uih CaTvlinH 

1 

13 

Barl^oea 

19 

Sti 



1 

Jamaica 

9 

16 

- -- -- -TT T-- 

Nnt. - IT, 

30 

22 

Carried forward 

107 

124 

Total 

199 

212 
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" Of tlie arrivals* fifty-one: were sliips, thirteen snows* forty-four brigs, and the remainder 
smaller vessels. 

Hostilities between Great Britain and Spain were recommenced in 1739 ; and in the follow- 
ing year, the enemy kept several privateers off' the American coast, which cruified successfully 
against the colonial commerce. In 1743, war was declared between Great Britain and France, 
In 1746, the enemy, finding the Delaware unprotected, made many captures, ai>cending tlie river 
as high as New Castle, i^d even threatening Philadelphia. In May, 1748, the city was llgain 
thr6\vn into a state of great alarm, and batteries were ereefbd for its defence, owing to the appear- 
ance of a Spanish privateer in the bay. To retaliate in some measure upon the anemy, tvio 
privateers, tlio Wilmington and the Delaware, were fitted out and sent on a cruise. 

“ The restoration of peace, in 1749, gave a powerful impulse to commerce. The imports from 
(xreat Britain, in ^this one year, were nearly e(pial in amount to tliose of any three consecutive 
years |:)receding. Tlie values of exports of whc*at, flour, bread, and flaxseed, were as follow 
in 1749, 148,104/. currency; in 1j6,175/., and in 1751, 187,457/.; and the number of 

vessels cleared from 1749 to 1752, averaged annually, 408 ; ihe population of Pliiladolphia being 
estimated at 15,000. This activity in trade coiitiniied, despite the refusal of the governor to 
increase the paper currency, until the difficulties with the French and Indians on the western 
frontier, in 1755. 

“ During the continuance of the seven i/ears* war (which was commenced by a collision between 
the English and French 4‘o()ps on the western frontier of Pennsylvania, in 1 7.55, although war 
was not declared until the following year), the commerce of the province .suffered severely ; the 
value of imports from Great llritain, varying from 144,450/. sterling in 1755, to 707,998/. sterling 
in 1700. Tills latter sum, it is probable, from its vast amoupt, included military stores. Serious 
losses were occasioned to the mercantile community, by tlie provincial government prohibiting 
the exportation of provisions and military stores to French porfs, in 1750 and 1757. 

“The restoration of peace with France and Spain, in 1768, removed many restrictions from 
commerce ; but found the province burdened with a heavy debt, incurred iu carrying on thc,.w'ar, 
her people impoverished, her merchants largely indebted to those of the mother country for goods 
imported, and trade generally depressed. 

“ The continuance of difficulties with the Indians on the western frontier, after the restora- 
tion of peace with France, for some time kept the province in a state of excitement (the bold- 
ness of the incursions alarming even the Philadelphians), and tended to increase the embarrass- 
ment of trade. 

“ The effect of those disturbing influences had not pa.ss(*(l away, when the British parliament, 
in 1704, commenced a course of injustice and oppression tovvnrds the North American colonies, 
which at length forced them into o[)cn rebellion, and resulted in their iudepcmhaice. W ith a 
fixed determination to lesist the collection of all taxes imposed without their consent, the colo- 
nists met the rejieatcd attempts of the home government to force these odious measures upon 
them, by non-con.sumiiig and non-importation agreements, and at length by open resistance Our 
limits preclude more than a passing notice of thype exciting events, which, how^cver, arc detailed 
ill every history of the American rtwolutiori. The influence of the non-irnfiorlation agrecaiients 
on commerce, may be seen by contrasting the value of imports from Great Britain, in 1769 
(199,909/. sterling), when these agreements were generally adopted thfoiigliout the rebellious 
colonies, with that of the imports in 1771 (728,744/. sUrrling), when the non-importation restric- 
tions w'erc removed, save in reference to tea. 

“ The following view of the trade of the province, given by Franklin, in 1760, during his exa- 
mination before the British House ‘of Commons, in reference to the repeal of the stamp act, 
shows it to have been so completely trihujfary to that of proat Britain, as to leave little cause for 
rogv'H at the separation of the two governments, which shortly followed. Ihe imports from 
Cireat Britain into the province, he says, are computed at more than 500,000/. sterling, annually, 
and the exports to Great Britain at only 40,000/. .sterling, the balance being paid by the produce 
of the province, carried to the British, French^ Spanish, Daiii.h, and Dutch West India I.slands ; to 
New England, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Carolina, and Georgia ; and to diff'erent parts of 
Europe, as Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; for which either money, bills of exchange, or other com- 
modities, suitable for a rcinittance to England, are received. ThesCj together ^ith tlie profits of 
the merchants and mariners, as well as tli^ freiglfts earned in their d^i-ciiitous voyages, all finally 
centre in Great Britain, to pay for British manufactures used in the province, or sold to foreigners 
by the American trg.ders. 

“Notwithstanding the measures of the home government, calculated, if not intended, to injure 
the province, her resources were rapidly developed ; and commerce, despite the many vexatious 
restrictions imposed, prospered, until stopped by a state of open warfare. We append a state- 
ment of the commerce in the years 1771, 1772, and 1778; the e.xports in the years 1774 and 
J775, being to a still greater amount. 
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9 

• 

YEA RS. 

• 

VALUE OP 
EXPORTS. 

. . . . 1 

CLEAR 

Sijnarc 

VpttBclH. 

ANCES. 

SloApa and 
SohodiiprH. 

Total 

TouuHge. 

• 

1771... 1 

£ Atprliijg. 
63l,r>ft4 

T'i^ias 1 

.Sf'il 

3<)1 

. 40,054 
* 40.K41 

1772 

370 

3!l0 

I77» 

42fi 

370 

40,072 


From 1776 until 178.3 Pcnris3’lvania had little or no foreign trade ; her merchants, however, 
were not idle ; but amongst the foremost in patriotically siistuining the struggle for independence, 
by their example, their money, and their personal services. 

“The first hank established iti the United States, was opened at F’hiladelphia, July 17, 1780, 
under the title of the Bank jiif Pennsylvania, with a capital of .300,000/. currency ; the especial 
object of jts« creation being to supply the army w'itli provisions. 'Hiis hank, we believe, con- 
tinued in existence until the Bank of North America went into optTatiori, January 7, 178*2. 
The latter was the only bank in Pennsylvania, until United States Bank commenced busi- 
ness, in 1701. 

“ With tlic restoration of peace, in 178.3, commcroc was resumed ; but much remained fo be 
done, in order to place it in a prosperous condition. ^ 

“ A new ora now opened t(» the commerce of the United States, in which tlie wars occasioned 
by the French revolution exerted a most powerful influeiicc. B3' reference ft) the following table 
of imports, exports, duties, drawback^ tonnage, and arrivals, from 1761 to 1841 inclusive, the 
effect produced on the foreign trade, by causes to which we shall allude, may be noted. 

“In 1762, France commenced 4ier wars with the other European powers, and, excepting an 
intc'.rval of peace of about fourteen montiis, in f862-.3, continued them w’ithout intermission until 
the abdication of Napoleon in 1814. On the return of the emperor in 1815, hostilities were 
renewed, and linally terminated in this year. 

“The vast numbers, in Europe, diverted from agririiltunil and other industrial pursuits by 
these wars, created a large market for the produce of Pennsylvania ; wJnle the immense naval 
armaments of the combatants, in all parts of the ocean, rendering it necessary to employ neutral 
ships to carry the produce of the French, Spanish, and Dutch ct)U)nies to the parent states, gave 
profitable em{iloyment to a large a^pount of her tonnage. Nor did her merchants re.st satisfied 
w3Lh acting merely as carriers ; they embarked in the trade on their own account, and also 
imported largely from ('hinaand India, for re-ex iiortation to European rnaikcts; that is, in 1806, 
there arrived at Philadelphia from Canton, tevclve ships and one brig, of an aggregate tonnage 
of 4226 tons, all with very valuable cargoes. Large fortuup.s were rapidly ma(h‘ ; and many per- 
sons, before engaged in other employments, were induced to turn merchants. The commerce of 
the United Slates prospered to a degree unprecedented in the history of any nation, and in this 
prosperity Philadelphia, through whieh passed the ^'hole foreign trade of the state, shared largely, 
her popuhition increasing from 42,000 in 1790, to upwards of 90,000 in 1810. 

“ Shortly after the declaration of hostilities hctw'een France and England, these two nations 
commenced issuing decrees iftid ord*'rs in council, and laying ciiihargoos of a most unjust and arbi- 
trary cliaractcr, for the avowed purpose of restricting the trade of neutrals with the enemy. Nor 
were the two great maritime powers of Europe alone in these restrictive measures ; but by their 
influence or commands, Spain and other European governments followed in their footsteps. 

“ In 1794 a treaty was concluded with England, by which«jhe engaged to pay 10,000,000 dol- 
lars to the United States, as a compensation for property illegally taken, under tier orders in 
council. • ' ^ 

“ lit 1798, in consequence of the arbitrary measures of the French ^.'•<vernmeut, commercial 
relations between thtt United Static and that nation w^ere suspended, and partial hostilities fol- 
lowed, but no declaration of war ensued. These difficulties wore settled b\ treaty in 1800. 
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Fobeion Commerce of Pennsylvania, from 1791 to 1842 inclusive. 


YEARS. 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Duties on Foreign 
Merchendiae im- 
ported. 

p 

Drawback* on Fo- 
reign Merdbandiae 
xe-exjported. 

Regiatere 

Tonu^ 

Dfimaotic 
Produce or 
UuQufke. 
ture. 

Foreign 
Produce or 
Manufac- 
tufk. 

TOTAU 


dollara. 

dollan. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

dolUr*. f 

ton*. 

17D1 

.. .. 


3.436.003 

.... 

1,475vI2N 

8,076 

53,808 

1792 

.... 

.. .. 

3,830,663 

.... 

1.138,863 

87,753 

65,212 

1793 

.... 

.. .. 

6,0.58.836 

.... 

1,926,337 

102,650 

60,995 

1794 



6,643.093 



2.000.091 

502,447 

67,895 

179.5 

.. .. 

.. .. 

11,518,260 

.... 

3.053,109 

752,.150 

83,624 

1796 

.... 

.. .. 

17,813,846 

.... 

3.646,271 

1,586,065 

90, .160 

1797 

.. .. 

.. .. 

1M46,291 

.... 

2,»J07.H94 

1,086,830 

68,401 

iros. ...... 

.. .. 

.. .. 

8,91.5,463 

.... 

2,085,714 

1,018,127 

85,477 

1790 

.. .. 

.... 

13,431,967 

.... 

2,224,313 

9.15,264 * 

90,044 

isoo 

.. .. 

.. .. 

11, *149.679 

...• 

3,181,101 

1,78.1,109 

0.1,632 

1801 

.. .. 

.. ,, 

1 7.438.103 ^ 


3,702,898 

1,540,701 

100,036 

1803 


.... 

13,677,47.5 

.... 

2,727,365 

1,297,602 

64.637 

1803 

4,031,314 

3 504,406 

7, .52.5, 710 


2.210.715 

561,041 

67,629 

1804.. 

4,178,713 

6,851,444 

11,030,157 



3,507,038 

872,238 

71,190 

1S05 

4,365,240 

9,.197.0]2 

13,762,2.52 

.... 

3,6.52,387 

1,319,869 

77,239 

1806 

3,765,313 

13,»u>9,a89 

17,574,702 

.... 

5,100,657 

2,052.551 

8fi,728 

1807 

4,809,616 

12,055,128 

16,864,744 


6,|(J7,806 

2,012,543 

03,<Hi3 

1808 

1,066;.537 

r. 2,046,803 

4,013,330 


2,.590,r.73 

028,568 

94,659 

1800 

4.238..158 

4,810,883 

9,040,211 

T 

2,318 690 

804,984 

106,622 

IMIO 

4,751.634 

6,241,764 

10,903,.1»8 

.... 

3,332,377 

879.527 

109,629 

1811 

5,694,447 

3,86.5.670 

9, .560, 117 

.... 

2,3o4.63.5 

510,328 

78,518 

1813 

4,660,4.57 

1,313,293 

.5,073,7.50 

.... 

2,474,900 

378 936 

71,281 

1813 

3,349,633 

327,494 

3,577,117 

.... 

503,503 

18.1,821 

64,537 



.... 



.... 

277,757 

3,227 

64.183 

181.5 

a..569.551 

1,024^168 

4,593,919 

.... 

7,199,009 

0.1,806 

77,199 

1816 

4,486,339 

3,70*1,017 

7,196,346 


6,285,455 

746, ('136 

• 7,731 

1817 

5,538,003 

3,197,58« 

8,735,502 

.... 

4,307,700 

7«2,8I9 

80.513 

1818 

5,045,901 

3,713,001 

8,759,402 

.... 

4.ri.to;i6o 

788,.174 

58.201 

1819 

3,919,670 

a,.174,l09 

6,203,788 

• ••• 

3,848,630 

570,274 

.10,626 

1830 

3.948,870 

2.794,670 

6.743, .519 


2,70:i,4(>2 

555,703 

59,458 

1821 

3,833,387 

4,559,380 

7,391.767 

8,158,022 

2,710,9*K1 

474,394 

.19,296 

1833 

.1,57.5,147 

5,472,655 

9,047,802 

11,874,170 

3.048,745 

310,9.16 

01,237 

1633 

3,139,809 

6.477,383 

0.617,192 

1.1,696,770 

3,991,687 

612,037 

61,409 

1834 

3,182,694 

6,182,199 ; 

9,364,893 

11.866, 5.11 

4,31 1,926 

039,322 

62,771 

1826 

3,936,133 

7.333 848 

11,260,081 

15,041.797 

5.270,030 

998,778 

65,590 

1836 

3.1.58,711 

5,173,011 

H,.i;il,722 

I3,.55I,779 

5,183 724 

1,251,405 

63,443 

1837 

3.391,3<M2 

4.1K4..537 

7, .575, 8.1.1 

11,212,936 

4,188,015 

1,053,105 

01,700 

1838 

3,116,001 

2,9.'(5,470 

6,051.480 

12,884,408 , 

.1,082,344 

802,474 

66,810 



3,617,152 

1,473,783 

4,089,935 

10,100,152 

3,571,818 

708,070 

.10,235 

1830 

3,024 452 

1,367,341 

4,291,793 

8,702,122 

3,542,977 

.116,311 

47,079 

1831 

3..504,302 

1,910,411 

5,513,713 

12,124,083 

4.372 533 

326,607 

51,294 

1833 

2,008,091 

1,507,075 

3.516,066 

10,678,358 

3,501, .197 

402,972 

45.956 

183.1 

2.671,300 

1.407,65] 

4.078,951 

10,451,250 

2,985,278 

607,927 

49,022 

1834 

2,031,803 

1,056,943 

3,*JH9,746 

10,47*,!l2GK 

2,111,837 

29.1,870 

.11,441 

1835 

2.416,090 

1,323,176 

3,739,275 

12,380,937 

2, .106,281 

101,812 

51,588 

1836 

3.627,051 

1,34.1,904 

3,971,555 

15 068,233 

3,192,007 

134,473 

51,035 

1837 

2.505,713 

1,275,887 

3, 841, .509 

11,680,111 

.... 

.... 

39,056 

1838 

2 4H1 543 

905,608 

3,477,151 

9.360,371 


' .... 

42,266 

1839 

4,148,211 

1,151,304 

3.2*J9,415 

15,050,715 

.... 


48,.169 

1840 

6,736,456 

1,083,089 

6,820,14.5 

H,4M,8H2 


.... 

52,268 

1841 

4,404,863 

747,6.18 

5,l.52,.501 

10,346,598 


.. .. 

47,380 

1812 

3,203,841 

476,913 

1 3,770,727 

7 3H5,8i>B 





“ The peoie of Amiens, in I802rrcstoringquipt to Europe, materially reduced the exports of 
Pennsylvania ; but by the resumption of hostilities, ir» the following year, a fresh impetus was 
givVin to her commerce, which was only stayed by the embargo, to which wc shall presentlv refer. 

“ Non-intercourse with Great Britain was resumed by the United States j;overnment, Novem- 
ber 10, 1810, and, after several engagements between the armed vessels of the two nations, war 
was declared June 19, 1812, four days after of which the oftiers in council were repealed. 

“ During the war, the commerce of Pennsylvania was limited in its extent, and, in addition to 
the enemy abroad, had to contend with an evil at home,' almost as disastrous in ^ its eifects, viz.: a 
deranged currency. Witfi the expiration of tha -harter of the United States Bank, in 1811, a 
mania arose for tlic creation of banks, unBer the influence of which forty-one, with an aggregate 
capital of 17,000,000 dollars, were chartered by Pennsylvania, in 1814; thirty-seven of these 
going into operati($li. In the autumn of this year, a general suspension of specie payments, by 
all the banks south and west of the New England states, followed. The issties of their irredeem- 
able paper were increased, and on July I, 1816, the paper of the Philadelphia banks was at a 
depreciation of 17 to 18 per cent; while that of the banks at Pittsburg, and the western jiart of 
the state, was at 25 per cent discount, Tliat this undue expansion of the currency exerted a 
powerful influence on commerce, can scarcely be doubted. To this cause, in some degree, at 
least, may be attributed the vast amount of imports into the United States, in I8I0-I6 ; paying a 
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handsome profit to the early operators, but entailing heavy losses and bankruptcy upon a much 
larger number. 

** The second Bank of the United States commenced operations, January 7, 1817; and in 
February, entered into a compact with the state banks along tlie seaboard, in accordance with 
whicti they immediately resumed specie payments. Efficient measures for a contraction of the 
paper currency to ft sound state do not appear, however, to have been taken until 1819; when 
tlie distress consequent upon this course of action was severely felt, not^nly by commercial men, 
but by the communitv of Pennsylvania generally. ^ 

** On the cestnratfon of peace, in 1815, the foreign trade of Pennsylvania had to seek new 
channels. The great European powers being now at peace, turned tlicir attention to the encour- 
agement and protection of their own commerce and navigation. 

Pennsylvania and Philadelphia have not derived nearly so great a benefit in their trade with 
the west, from the construction of these internal improvements, as has accrued to the state and 
city of New York, nor, unless the cost of transportation on the Pennsylvania works can be put 
at an equally Jow rate with tliut on those of the neighbouring states, cun it he doubted, that (Phi- 
ladelphia must take her rank amongst the great man ufactu ring, rather than the commercial cities 
of the union. * 

** In concluding this historical sketch of the foreign trade of Pennsylvania, we append a tabu- 
lar statement exhibiting its condition, along with that of the foreign trade of the United States, 
as shown by the exports at three several periods ; first, for five years, p|;evious to the long em- 
bargo ; secondly, for five years subsequent to tlie late war ; and tliirdly, for five years from 18fJ7 
to 1841. • 


Aaaii£OAT£ Exportsbfroin Pennsylvania to Foreign Countries. 


IR03 

is)(> 

1837 


FIVE YEARS. 

• 

• 

Domeatic. 

• 

Forvign. 

TOTAL. 

Year. 

Eatimate Po- 
pulation of 
Philadelphia. 

Eiitimate Po* 
nutation of 
Pennoylfuiio. 

to 1807 

dollara. 

21,140,0% 

20,038.791 

1 9.330, 7Sr> 

dollara. 

45.017,469 

15,789,786 

5,251.026 

(lollara. 

66,757,565 

.36,728,577 

24,500,811 

1805 

78.000 

105.000 

222.000 

700.000 

to 1820 

1818 

1,000,000 

1,684.000 

to 1H41 

1830 


Aggregate Exports from the United States. 


FIVE YEARS. 

Domeatic. 

Foreign. 

• i 

TOTAL. 

Year. 

Eatimate Popa- 
latioD of the 
Ignited Statm. 

180.3 to 1807 

1816 to 1820 

1837 to 1H41 

dollars. 

216.013,750 

300,610,311 

515,410,482 

didlara 

222,931,482 

93.097,033 

85.461,675 

1 dollara. 

438,945.241 

1 402,707,344 

600,872,157 

1805 

1818 

1830 

6,205.0(Kl 

0,100.(NW 

16,600,000 


** By the above statements it appears that the exports of the (iroduce of tlie United States 
from Pennsylvania were less in the last than in either of the former periods, while the exports of 
domestic goods from tfie United States have been steadily and rapidly increasing. In the re- 
exportation of foreign goods the falling off is miicl^ greater. 

“ The subjoined statement of exports and imports at Philadelphia (through which passes die 
whole foreign trade of the state, excepting a very small trade at Presque Isle), for the fiscal year 
1 842, shows a still further decline. • 


Value of Exports an4 Imports at Philadelpkia for the Year ending September 30, 18^. 

• EXPORTS. 


COUNTRIES. 

Domeatic 
Produce 
or Manu- 
facture. 

Foreign 
Produce 
or Manu- 
fac^re. 

TOTAh. 

• 

COUNTRIES. 

Donirstic 
Prndiice 
or Munu- 
fsctiire. 

Foreign 

1 Produce 
or Manu- 
facture. 

TOTAI.. 

British West Indtea 

England 

Spanish West Indies .... 

Brasil 

Brfiish American coloniea 

Bnenoa Ayree 

GolombUn porta 

panith U eat Indies 

Hatme Towna 

Britiab and Dutch ISaat 

Indlea 

Sicily , - , 

dolls rao 
.567,^3 
397,4!>7 
358,0.55 
307.451 ! 
378,134 
199,210 
162,888 
168,680 
121,773 

123,485 

100,108 

100,001 

67,400 

dollara. 
2,345 
30,727 
60,996 , 
100,008 
520 
41,784 
25,671 
10,464 
35,319 

399 

10,827 

13,754 

4,893 

dollarm 

569,828 

428,024 

419,051 

408,419 

378,654 

24I,0US 

18S,£59 

179,153 

157,092 

123,884 

li9.9S5 

113,755 

72,213 

Italy 

Swedish West Indies 

Gibraltar •• .4 

Holland 

Africa 

Trieste and Adriatic 

France on Atlantic 

Tenaa 

French West Indies 

Nesioo 

Teoeriffe and Canaries . • 

Total 

dollars. 

16,851 

59,749 

35,971 

23.G99 

44,792 

2,514 

17.820 

12,094 

9,150 

7,037 

2,261 

dollars. 
44,803 
1,621 < 
24.860 1 
27,291 
2,696 
30,628 
1,760 
222 
1,374 
2,001 

dollars. 

61,654 

61,370 

60,831 

56.983 

^,488 

»,142 

19,580 

13,216 

10,524 

10,028 

2,261 

Chili 

Hayti 

3,293,814 

476,913 

3,770,727 
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IMPORTS. 


COUNtRhEa. 

Value. 

COUNTRIES. 


dollars. 

(51,11 j ........ , . 


f \9 


Bnisil 

9 1 i«f 






380.48(1 

S7‘i,017 

I 134.994 
107,777 
M7,97« 
83,882 
82,109 
82,028 
80,106 


Butfiio* Ayres 


Spain on Mt'diteiniiioau 

Irolsiid --••--•-r---- - - T - 

Hay ti 

iCoTAMllMla \3kl InslaAa 

Franco on Atlantic.... 



Oauish West InAies 

Pfiy^lfgnl ...........f., 

Italy 

0*braltftr 

Ilritiah Amoncaii cnlonios 


HoUaiid 

Tntsl 

Biiiish West Indien 

7!»!7«0 



Value. 


dollar*. 

n.fiOO 

51,089 
43 . 5^1 
99,G49 
17 ‘140 
8,096 
8,696 
5,735 
5,001 
lUG 


7,381,788 


** Our limits preclude the specidcatioii of the articles forming the principal items of export 
and import to and from the several coufntries named. Of domestic exporu, flour manufactured 
in Ptnnsylvania, Delaware, and Ohio, forms by far tiie largest item. Corn meal, wheat, and 
corn, from tlie two first-named states, arc also exported largely! Tobacco, cotton, pork, lard, 
naval stores, rice, bark, &c., from the western and sonthc^rn states ; fish, oil, sperm candles, cotton 
manufactures, &c., fram the New England states; manufactures of iron, refuu'd sugar, soap, and 
candles, manufactured tobacco, furniture, and various other manufactures of Philadelphia ; lum- 
ber, butter, cheese, and numerous articles, the agricultural ‘produce of Pennsylvania, compose the 
principal part of the remaining sum. The imports consist principally of manufactures of wool, 
iron, and other metals, silk, cotton, linen, &*c., from England and continental Europe ; collee, 
sugar, molasises, rum, hides, maliogany, dyewoods, manufactured tobacco, &c , from South Ame- 
rica, and the West Indies. ^ 

“Tlie total exports in 1842, exceed those of only three years since 1803, omitting the period 
of the war with Great Britain. Tlie exports of domestic produce in 1842, exceed those of seven- 
teen years during the same period. The imports for 1642 are less in amount than those of any 
year since 1821, when official records of value were first made. 

“ Tfie Domestic Tm/e.— The coiislitiition of the United States prohibits all transit duties on 
goods passing from one state of the union to anotlier, and releases vessels employed in tlie coast- 
ing trade from the necessity of enlirinff. By this wise provision foiAhe extension of trade, 
custom-houses between the different states are reiKh^red unnecessary, and those on the seaboard, 
or at the great commercial emporiums of the interior, take no account of the merchandise passing 
from one .section of the union to another. In the absence of official data as to the extent of this 
important branch of trade, we purpose giving a hasty sketch of its course, or the channels tliroiigh 
which it flows. 

“ With the increase of population and of "^facilities for tlic transportation of merchandise, by 
the improvement of county roads, and the construction of turnpike roads, canals, and railroads, 
the interchange of commodities with neighbouring slates has steadily and .apidly increased ; while 
the application of steam to river navigation Jias rendered doubly valuable the noble streams of 
Pennsylvania, os a means of extending her commercial operations. By these various channels of 
trade, and by the waters of the Atlantic, together with those of the various navigable streams 
emptying into it, the produce of th.'' state, to an amount far exceeding that exported to foreign 
countries, is distributed tliroiigb a large portion of the union. 

^ “ The domestic trade of Northern l^nnsylvaftiia is very limited in its extent, this region being 
but thinly populated. Its principal exports are lumber, coal, oats, and neat cattle, toget{;cr with 
some wool and butter. By means of the port of Eric or i^rp5([iie Isle, a coipm unication is opened 
between the western part of this region and the great lajfes, and trade is carried on with many 
of the towns on their shores. The tonnage of Presque Isle has been as follows,.iii the years 1832 
to 1841 inclusive ; — 


Voara. 

1832 


ton*. 

967 

981 

1302 

1730 

1877 

ear*. 

1837 

f 

ton*. 
. . . 2903 

iH.ia 


1.S38 

’ 3 

... 3216 

1834 , 


1839 ............ 


. . . 3632 

18.35 u 


1840 .....' 


. . . 3369 

1836 


1641 


. . . 3820 


“ The Blossburgh and Corning railroad, the Alleghany and Susquehanna rivers, and the 
turnpike and county roads, at wide intervals traversing this section of the state, facilitate inter- 
change of commodities with the neighbouring counties and some of the large towns, in the inte- 
rior of N(*w York state. No inconsiderable portion of the produce of the western part of this 
region passes down the Alleghany river to the towns bordering on the Ohio river, although a much 
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larger part fSntis a market at Pittsburg. From the bead mters of the Susquehanna river, large 
quantities of lumber are annually sent to Baltimore. ^ 

The imports of this region, excepting the large supplies derived by internal trade with Pitts- 
f^urg, are principally from New York city and state, and are similar in character to those herc- 
afler mentioned as taken by the north-eastern section of the state. 

Western Pennsylvania, with its coal, iron, flour, wheat, lumber, wool, and manufactures of 
varioiiS kinds which are exported to a great amount, has access to the interior of Ohio and to the 
lakes, by means of the Pennsylvania andtlbio or Cross-cut canal and the Sandy and Beaver caUal ; 
by the Natiofial road to Wheeling on the one hand, and Baltimore on tiie other ; by the internal 
improvements of tliA state to the city last-named or vm Philadelphia, to ports on tlic Atlantic ; 
and by the Ohio Vi ver to all parts of tlie valley of the Mississippi. 

Pittsburg, the great manufacturing city and commercial emporium of western Pennsylva- 
nia, sends her manufactures of iron, glass, cotton, &c., throughout the vast extent of coiirUry 
bordering on the Oliio and Mississippi rivers, iis well us to the rapidly improving region extend- 
•ing olong theplakes. In return are received drafts on the Atlantic cities or New Orleans, or the 
varied produce of the several states, viz. : pork, beef, laqi, butter, flour, hemp, tobacco, cotton, 
sugar, molasses, &c. together with a large part of her# supply of coflee, imported at New Or- 
leans. A portion of the above-named articles, as pork, lard, flour, hemp, and tobacco, is g?-ex- 
ported from Pittsburg to Baltimore ; and a still larger portion finds a market in Philadelphiu, 
for liome consumption or exportation. With the proceeds of the stiles v»f these articles, and of 
large (piaiitities of flour and wool, the produce of western Pennsylvania, together with drafts on 
the Atlantic cities received from sales to the west, she purchases in the Auantic cities, for the 
consumption of her own citizens or iJie supply of a large extent of country in western Penii- 
Hvlvania and Ohio, the cotton, woollen, and leather mannfurtiires, the bonnets, and other articles 
the manufactures of New England, And various ^foreign imports ; that is, manufactures of wool, 
silk, cotton, linen, steel, and other metals ; porcelain and earthenwares, tea, spices, dried fruit, 
wine, Ivandy, Arc. 

** Annexed is the tonnage of the port of F*ittsburg in the years 1R32 to 1841 inclusive. The 
sudden reduction observable in some of the years may be accounted for by the i>ale of steamboats, 
great numbers of which are built iierc fur towns on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


Years. 

Ifi32 


tuns. 

. . 10,00*2 

Yrars. 

1837 

tons. 

IS3,1 


.. 11.713 

1H3S 


1hX4 


.. 13,272 1 

1830 

n'sjift 

mart 


, . 1.3,27*2 1 

I Hill 

1*2,000 

1 ft-ir. 





in 

• 



“ According to Harris’s Directory, the number of stTi^amboats owned in whole or in part, 
in the district of Pittsburg, in Jp4I, was eiglity-iiine, of an aggregate tonnage of J?,4d(i tons. 

“ Soutliern Pennsylvania, whose exports consist principally of grain, flour, iron, leather, <Sfc., 
finds a market for a large part of these in Baltimoi^, and the neighbouring counties of Marylond 
and Virginia. The National road, connecting with the internal improvements of Maiyland, opens 
a communication between Baltimore and the western part of this region ; while the eastern por- 
tion sends its produce ny tlTe Baltimore and Susquehanna or Franklin railroads, or by several 
turnpikes, into Maryland; or by the internal imj#ovemeiits of Pennsylvania and the Susque- 
hanna river, or Tidewater canal to Baltimore, or more largely to Philadelphia for exportation or 
home consumption. In return are received goods of a description similar to those above men- 
tioned as piirciiased in the Atlantic cities for Pittsburg. * 

“ Central Pennsylvania, embracing the greater part pf ilie valley of the Susquehanna and 
the country bordering on*tlie main line of tiic internal improvements of the state, west of l!^c 
SiisquelKinna river, makes use of this river and these canals and railroads, ti^gethcr with the Tide- 
water canal, as outlets* for its large exports. A market is found for it« produce, consisting of 
wheat and other grains, flour, iron, liinilicr, coal, &c., at Baltimore, and tu a greater extent, pro- 
bably, via Philadelphia, at the other various Atlantic ports. The goods imported are of a charac- 
ter similar to those taken at Fittsbu|g. • 

“ North-Eostern^Pennsylvviia, embracing abortion of the anthracite coal fields of the state, 
exports lumber and some agricultural produce, principally oats, to the neighbouring towns of New' 
York and New Jersey ; neat cattle and butter also to the same markets, and to New York city ; 
and coal in large quantities to New York city and intermedfatc places, and to the Atlantic New 
England states. The principal channels for its.exports, which are moderate in amount, are ithe 
Lehigh river, the Delaware and Hudson canal, and several turnpike roads. In return, articles, 
such as enumerated as taken by J’ittsburg, excluding the more expensive and luxurious, are re- 
ceived from New York city. 

*^Soiitb-£astcrn Pennsylvania— embracing the earliest settled and most populous counties of 
the state, rich in agricultural products; togedier with other counties, abounding in anthracite 
coal and iron— passes most of its exports through Philadelphia. 

. VOL. III. * 2 F • 
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New York and the New England States bordering on the Atlantic take the largest amount 
of this p)roduce, consisting principally of coal, flour, wheat, corn, &c. The demand lor Pennsyl- 
vania bread stuffs in lloston has, however, diminished since the completion of the railroad con- 
necting it with Albany. 

“ In return, Philadelphia receives from the New England states their manufactures of cotton 
and wool, shoes, bonnets, fish, oil, and various other articles, the produce or manufactures of these 
states; togetlier with mai.y foreign goods : and from New York, English, French, Chinese, and 
various other foreign goods too numerous to specify : the balance being greatly against Phila- 
delpliiu, both in her trade with New England and New York. 

“ To the iiciglibotiring states of New Jersey and Delaware the exports are to a large amount, 
consisting of coal, lime, iron, and various xiiami fact u res of Pennsylvania ; and the manufactures 
and produce of the New England states and foreign countries generally, especially manufacture 
of cotton, wool, leather, and iron ; sugar, coffee, and tea. 

“ 'I’he imports from New .T(Mhcy consist of agricultural produce generally, and those from De- 
laware, of flour, corn meal, wheat, corn, bark, Ace. 

“ The trade with Maryland is to a very limited extent, and similar in its character to that 
with T)(dawaro. Most of the freight pits^iiig between Philadelphia and Haltiiiiorc consists of goods 
in transitu between the latter city and New York, or the New England states. 

TIk; exports from Plulaclelphia to Virginia are to a modenite amount, and consist of articles 
much the same as those, specifu'd in reference to Pittsburg. In return, tobacco, wheat, corn, and 
some hitiirninous coal and cotton yarn arc received. 

“ To North Carolina, Souili Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, the exports are similar in cha- 
racter to those sent to Virginia ; but to a very small anioiiiit. From North Carolina are received 
naval stores, lumber, and some little cotton and cotton yarn ; from South Carolina and Georgia, 
cotton and rice ; and from Alabama, cotton. 

“ Louisiana takes to a moderate extent, for her own consumption, of the manufactures of the 
New England states and Pennsylvania, and the manufactures and produce of foreign ccv'ntries; 
and sends to Philadelphia large quantities of sugar and molasses, and some cotton, her own pro- 
duce. Large quantities of heavy goods, destin<‘(l for the western states, are forwarded by way of 
New Orleans ; and by the same route Philadelphia receives large supplies of the produce of those 
states ; viz., cotton, tobacco, pork, lard, hemp, lead, &c, 

“ Ttie most important branch of the domestic export trade of Philadelphia is that with Ohio, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Tennes.sce, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, and Arkansas, especially the six 
first named, and consists of articles similar to those taken by Pittsburg, the principal portion 
being irniiorts from thi‘ New England states, and from foreign countries, a large part of the latter, 
ns before stated, being received via New York and i^oston. 

“ In addition to the articles above enumerated as being forwarded by way of New Orleans, 
Philadelphia receives from this vast and fertile region, now rapidly filling with an enterprising and 
industrious population, large quantities of flour, pork, lard, tobacco, hemp, neat cattle, and horses, 
and some beef, furs, wool, &c., via Pittsburg and the internal improvements of the state; these, 
however, would be vastly greater in quantity, and the piirch.^ses of goods in return proportionally 
increased, if the cost of transportation from Pittsburg to PhiladeJpliia were still further reduced. 
The balance of this great branch of her trade being in favour of Plftladclphia, is paid by drafts on 
New Orleans and New York. 

“ With Michigan, Philadelphia has little or no trade. 

“ Annexed is a statement of the enrolled and licensed tonnage, being that engaged in the coast- 
ing trade of Philadelphia for the y«iars 1832 to 1841. 


Yearw. 

|h:»9 

tons. 

..f.... 31,147 

Ycai-a. 

18.37 

* tAna. 

1 

. \ H(l .Vi(| 

1838 


1H.14 

, ^ 3*2, IMO 

1839 


irtaR 

, .... 34 «.'»7 

iki4n 


IKIIG 


1 1,841 SM35 


“ Wc also append a list of the coastwise arrivals at PhilVidelphia for the years 1787 to 1842, 
much the greater portion of the large iiumber apj)*»aring in recent'years being vessels engaged in 
carrying coal, or barges laden with merchandise, passing between the north-eastern and south- 
westtM‘0 markets pf the unioo, benefiling the mercantile community of Philadelphia but little. 
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. CoASTWiSK Arrivuls at Plilladclphia, from 17b7 to 184:2, inclusive. 


• Y K A U S. 


YEARS, i VeaieU. 

1787 

• 390 

IlK) 

37(> 

715 

853 

dorumuiitD 

lOHt. 

12.59 

I22M 

1011 

929 

IU02 

1 H2.3 

1 1051 

18(11 , I12.S 

I2«|8 

1802..... * 1106 

1789.#. 

1893 1 1904 

1790......!... 

1804 i 1202 

1791 

180.5 j • 12.3.5 

1792 4 

IHOC ' 12 04 

1793 J 

I7ff4 

1807 i 1170 

1 808 . i 1 tt.'i 1 

1795 

1800 ! UiK.3 

1796 

1810 ' 1477 

1797 

1811 ' I4‘».5 

I71« 

1M2 1 1.549 

1799 

1813 i 31*1 

1800 

181 If ' ah:! 


Y R A R S. 


ISIS. 

IHUl, 

1817. 

I81S, 

1820. 

I8*il. 

1H‘12. 

i82.V. 

1824. 

IKW. 

1820. 

1827. 

IK2S. 


Vuifsi 1 m. 

YKAUS. j 

VvBrielf. 

1113 

1829 j 

2,210 

1101 

18.30 .. 1 

1 3,287 

1238 

ih:u 

' 3,262 

IKU* 

18.12 

1 2.849 

l(»4(i 

18.33 

1 2 , 57:1 • 

877 

J8.34 

2,681. 

913 

18.3.5 

3, .57.1 

1212 

]h:46 

3,7 (.4 

1918 

1837 

7,776 

981 

lH:t8 

l(),8b0 

1195 

I8:i!) 

11,188 

1195 

1810 

9,HI6 

1:420 

1 IKII 

11,738 

1247 

1 1842 

10.157 


A Table, siiowiiif; the quantity of Flour, (irnin, &r., exported from rhiladclpiiiH to Foreign Pt 
during the last Ten Years (18;11 to 184U), derived horn the Philadelphia Commercial List. 


Ports 


Y R A R S. 


1831.. .^ 

1832.. . T 

18.33.. .• 

1834.. .. 

1»3:».... 
183(1.... 
lH.t7 .... 
IHiM.... 
1H3U.... 
1810 


borrelN. value 


FLOUR. 


Wheat Flour. 


I dollaro 
78.'): 1,4.32,(13(11 
L3I,1U7, TdH.ltHl 


132,022' 
87,903 1 
9(i,0U8j 
07,113 
33,080 
69,022 


474,434 

.Vio,or»o| 

300,:)H3| 

33:i,<Kl7 


191,380,1,27.3,484 


Rye Flour. 


Corn .Meal. 


banrelM. value, 'barrels. 


I 


8.4331 
13,040[ 
27,930, 
23,7U.'> 
21,038 
27.429 
17,270! 
11,211 1 
24, .327 
3(b47l' 


dollars. 

31,248 

3(i,4.34; 

100,307' 

80,2001 

91,52.31 

133,203; 

90,013* 

00 . 473 : 

110,1011 

107 , 188 . 


r 


43 , 432 ; 

50,32.31 

5 1, Orel! 

50 018 
r>0,8(,9| 
42.70 kI 
03,803 
04,(872 
73,800 
H9,4h0 


GRAIN. 


\V be.it. 


r 


Com. 


>alue. buahelH. value, huahi-la ! value. 


dolliirs. I 
I r*:i,529i 
151,1 13i 
17#.740| 
151,720 
193.188, 
181,439 
291,912 
241,635 
292,91.3 
280,173 


61,282 

2,238 


2,1»0:( 


37,831 

280,047 


dollara i 


..3.31 1 
120 


3,809 


,7.38, 

,208 


42,2«.Ji 

48,8:j9; 

(i(i,708 

31.520 

25,457, 

19,117 

21,180 

17,087 

17,117. 

70,74!)' 


! dollara. 

3n..V2 1 

3 : 1 , 379 ! 

4 1.7 (VI I 
25,7041 
22,29.5] 

1 8,07 .^1' 
2I..3I7 
1 1,280 
I (1,439 1 
4.3,0 1 h 


Oatfi,Ai:. 


value. 

dollara, 
9,728 
3,90fJ 
4,38.5 
I7.:473 
II. .522 
2,940 
4 ;i89 
2 .'i37 
2,918 
22 .ViT 


Tin: Enrolled and Licensed Tonnage #f Pennsylvania, from 1789 to 1841, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Took. 

IT^'O 

4615 

1790 

5180 

1791 

3222 

1792 

3515 

179.1 

4625 

1794 

6273 

17‘J5 

7325 

iT'Ki 

7(i(i9 

1797 

8178 

1798 

8.34 H 

l/ijf) 

7857 

IHOO 

80.32 

1801 

7441 

1802 

8951 




Y GA RS. 




1803., ' 9.8,05 


1801 t !M)9.3 

180.0 1 11,000 

1800 10,297 

1867 ■ 11.410 

IHOH ‘ n,(,7l 

1809 ! 11,922 

1810 ! I.»,K0:i 

ISll 1 17,104 

IHI2 j 17,.0O2 

1813 I 20 217 

1HI4 20,407 

I8l'i I li2,3i;0 


Y K A R S. i Tons. 


-I8lti i 24,711 

•|H17 i 24.290 

1818 ' 2.>,M8 

1819 i 23,07.3 

IH20 ..I 21,117 

1821 \ 2.5.080 

^>*22 1 23,095 

; 1823 27.291 

1824 ' 27,700 

1820 ' 29,421 

f.. 31,58,3 

; 1827 31,i;9I 

• I 1828..#. 37,77.5 


I YEARS, j Iona. 


lSi9 27,494 

1 1S30 1 24,2.30 

! 18.31 ! 29,223 

I 18:(2 42,200 

; 18.33 1 43,22:4 

lH:i4 ' 4(i,(;.03 

18J5 19,8«;0 

18.10 51,514 

l^:i7 .58.2:17 

1838 ; 00.101 

1839 ; (..3,790 

1840 ; Of, 01.5 

; 1811 I 7 I, .588 


“ Ihe Internal Tr^de , — In the preceding article, on the course of tlu' (i jmcstic trade of Pcim» 
sylvania, allusion bos been made to ftie extent of husinc.ss hctwi'cn Phiiacielphia and Pittsburg, 
and between those two cities and a large portfon of the state. This forms hut a very small jiart 
of the internal trj^dc ol Peiins)dMiinia, 'vfhlch embraces all the interchanges between sec(ii)ns 
adjacent, or widely separatee^ of every varietjfcof merchandise, the produce of agrionlluro, tlu* 
mine, or the forest; or th^ mainifactnre of the factory or workshop. Of its amount no ntlu'r 
than a very vague estimate can ho formyd ; it, however, vas^Jy e\ce(‘ds both that of the domestic 
and 01 the foreign trade, altliough it may he .said to he yet in it.s infancy. • 

** No state of the union contains the clcmetits of w'ealth more diversilled in character dt un- 
li noted in extent than Pennsylvania ; and with a virtuous, intelligent, and industrious population, 
J?., . P resources of her rich and variinl soil and countless mineral treasures, she cannot 

lull, in time, to possess within licr borders a manufacturing interest, etjiial, if not superior, to tlic 
agricultural. A hontc market for her agricultural produce will thus bo ('rented ; while her exfiorts 
will consist of manufactures sent to the western and southern states of the union, and probably, in 
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considerable quantities to foreign countries. This anticipated development of the internal trade 
of Pennsylvania must be promoted, in no small degree, by the state canals, railroads, and other 
facilities for the transpo^ation of produce, in the judicious management of which, those 
engaged in the domestic and foreign, os well as this brancli of trade, have a deep interest. 

t- 

PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS AND TOWNS OF PENNSYLVANIA. . 

« • 

Philadklphia, the second city in the United States, is situated on a plain which rises in sonic 
parts sixty-four feet above the high-water level. The city lays bt*tween the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill rivers, extending two miles from the one to the other, and four miles and a half along 
the Delaware, five miles above their junction, and 1:20 miles by the course of the Delaware from 
the ocean. It contained, in 1790, 42,600 inhabitants ; in 1800, 70,287 ; in 1610, 96,604 ; in 1820, 
J 19,325 ; in 1830, 167,811 ; in 1840, 220,423. Of the latter tliere^w'ere employed in agriculture, 
693 : in commerce, 7912; in manufactures and trades, 24,900 ; navigating the ocea*i, rivers, &c«, 
2050 ; learned professions, &c., 1549. 

The plan of the city is nearly in llie form of a parallelogram, having the Delaware on the east, 
the Scluiylkill on the west, Vine-street' on the north, and South or Codur-street on the south. 
There are five adjoining districts wliicli belong as much to Pliiladelphiu as Southwark and W'’est- 
minster do to London :^tliose districts have incorporations and munici})al authorities distinct from 
tile city, and from each other. 'They are the Northern Liberties, Kensington, and Spring Garden 
on the noith, and Sduthwark and Moyaniensing on the south. 

The compactly built part of Pliiladelphia is about nine miles in circumference. Tlie two prin- 
cipal streets arc Market or High-street, which extends from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, east 
and west, through the middle of the city ; and Broad-street, i\luch runs north and south, crossing 
Market-street at riglit angles, near the centre of che city plat. The other streets of this portion 
cross each other at right angles. Market or High-street is 100 feet broud, and B^oad-st^ee^ is 1>3 
feet ; Arch or Mulberry-street is sixty-six feet wide ; the other streets are fifty feet. The adjoin- 
ing districts have not the same regularity in their plan. The whole number of streets in the city 
and districts is above 600. Common sewers convey the tilth of the streets into the Delaware 
river. The houses are built with uniformity and neatness, and the streets are kept very clean. 

Tlic largest ships ascend the Delaware river to the city, where it is nearly a mile wide to 
Camden, which lies opposite, in New Jersey. The Schuylkill river is also navigable for smaller ves- 
sels to the bridge, where it is 500 feet wide. Botli rivers are usually Trozen over for some 
time during the winter, and the ice then forms an obstacle which considerably impedes navi- 
gation. ^ 

Generally, the architecture of Philadelphia is simple and nolg imposing. Several of the public 
buildings are, however, exceptions. Tliat in which was transacted the business of the late United 
States Bank, in Chestnut-street, is in imitation of tlic Pantheon. On the failure of that bank, so 
fatal to its creditors, this edifice was sold for 30Q, 000 dollars. The Bank of Pennsylvania, in Second- 
street, is 125 feet by 51 feet. It has two Ionic porticoes of six columns each. Tlic United States 
Mint, corner of Chestnut and Juniper-streets, has Ionic porticoes of more than 120 feet long on 
each front: Tlie Merchants* Exchange, between Dock, Walnut, ‘and ^Third-streets, is ninety- 
live feet by fourteen feet wide, with a portieO of four (Corinthian columns on one front, and a 
semi-circular portico of eight columns on the other. The basement contains various offices, with 
the post-office. The great hall is embellished by paintings and ornamental devices. All the 
above noticed edifices arc built of white marble. The Girard Bank, in Third-street, below Chestnut- 
street, has a front of white marble, within portico of six Corinthian eolumns of the same material. 
It lias extensive grounds neatly laid out and ornauiontea. Tlie United 'States Naval Asylum or 
Marine Hospital, is 386 feet in front and 1 75 feet deep. It has a portico in the centre <sf eight 
Ionic columns. There are 180 dormitories, capable of lodging 400 persons The whole is sur- 
rounded by ornamental grounds. The almshouse, on the m-st bank of tlic Schuylkill river, con- 
sists of a centre building with wings, together witlr two detached buildings, one at each end. It 
has 180 acres of ground, ten of which arc occupied byuts enc^)sures. Girard College, about uno 
mile from the city, consists of a centre building, ii^luding the porti^, 160 feet by 218 feet, and 
is surrounded by a colonnade, with pillars six feet in diameter, and jifty-five feet high, with Co- 
rinthian capitals ; and two other buildings, each fifty-two feet wide and 125 feet long. This es- 
tablishment, solely' for the education 'of orphan children,' was founded by a bequest of the late 
StepJien Girard, of over 2,000,000 dollars. Amopg the public buildings of Philadelphia is the 
State IJotisc in Chestnut-street, erected in 1735,in which the Congress sat which declared the inde- 
pendence, and where the convention sat that drew up the constitution of the United States, 
should not be overlooked. 'J he room in which they sat is carefully preserved witliout alteration. 
The original bell, cast many )ears before the declaration of independence, is preserved in the 
tower of the steeple, and has this inscription, ** Proclaim Libekty throughout tliis land, unto all 
the inhabitants iheieof.”— xxv, 10, 
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Philadelphia has several public squares, none of great extent. They arc generally well laid 
out and ornamented. 

Among the public works of the city, the Fairmoiint Water Works, on the east bank of the 
Schuylkill, two*iniles north-west from the city are conspicuous. Tliey occupy an area of 
thirty acres, conslfs^ing mostly of a hill 100 feet high. On the top of ihe hill arc four reservoirs, 
ca^ab|je of holding 22,000,000 gallons. A dam is constructed across the Schuylkill river, and the 
water Troift the pond moves forcing pumps, which raise the water of ihe river to the reservoirs, 
from which it is distributed through pipes over the city. At the western termination of Market- 
street is a sTibstantial bridge over the Schuylkill river, IdoO feet long, including the abutments, 
and forty-two feet wide. There is a viaduct over the Schuylkill, built by the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore railroad company, which also admits the passage of ordinary carriages. 
These are the only bridges which cross the Schuylkill river near the city. — U, S, Gaz» 

Steamboats and sailing vessels afford a constant and easy communication with New York and 
Baltimore ; and railroads in various directions render Philadclpliia a great thoroughfare. By the 
IVnnsyIvaniftcanal,and a short railroad over the Alleghany, Philadelphia communicates witli Pitts- 
burg, and the great valley of the Mississippi. — U. S. Gqp. 

Trade and Manufacturer . — In 1840, there were 184 foreign commercial, and forty-four commis- 
sion houses, with a capital of 2,049,501 dollars; 1791 retail stores, with a capital of 17,082,384 
dollars ; forty-eight lumber-yards, with a capital of 1,1 18,500 dollars ; two furnaces, with a*capi- 
tal of 259,050 dollars ; machinery was manufactured to the value of 9 b5,864 dollars ; hardware 
and cutlery, 154,400 dollars ; the precious metals, 2,051,510 dollars ; of Viu-ious metals, 870,000 
dollars ; fifteen woollen factories, capital 135,100 dollars ; seventeen cotton factories, witii 17,922 
spindles ; fourteen printing and dyeing establishments, with a total capital of 474,000 dollars ; 
eight tanneries, with a capital of 1 17,530 dollars ; eleven distilleries, sixteen breweries, with a 
capital of 415,200 dollars ; paints find drugs, 1 ,839,050 dollars ; one glass factory, and one glass- 
cutting establishment, with a capital of 23,50f) dollars ; six potteries, with a capital of 24,000 
dollaiM^ twelve sugar refineries produced rcHned sugar to the value of 890,000 dollars ; six paper 
factories produced 31,250 dollars ; twelve rope-walks, with a capital of 82,900 dollars ; one saw 
mill, one flouring mill, one grist mill, capital 6000 dollars ; furniture to the amount of 520,200 
dollars ; 808 brick and stone houses, and sixty-two wooden houses, cost 2,751,383 dollars ; forty- 
six printing offices, twelve binderies, eight daily, sixteen weekly, seven semi-weekly newspapers, 
and twenty-six periodicals, employed 911 persons, with a capital of 252,600 dollars. Total capital 
in manufactures, 8,790,998 dollars.-^-f^rf/r/ Retumt. 

Inrtilutwns,—l\\e institutions of Philadelphia arc numerous. Pcnns}lvania hospital was 
founded in 1750, through the instrumentality of Dr. Franklin and others. The state granted 
2000/, and the same sum was raised by sllbsd^lption, and the building was commenced in 1755. 
In an area in front of the hospital, stands a full length statue of William Penn, in bronzed lead. 
This institution is well managed ; and they have recently erccttxl a separate institution for the in- 
sane. The House of llehigc fur juvenile deliiiqiients ; the Tnstitutiim for the deaf and dumb ; 
the Institution for the blind, and the Philadelphia Orphan Asylum, are all useful establish- 
ments. 

Banks . — In 1841, tlgere jvere in the city and liberties, thirlcon banks, with an aggregate capital 
of 14,550,000dollars, besides the United States Hank of Pennsylvania, whose capital was 35,000,000 
dollars, and twenty-three insurance companies. — (Ifee Banks of the L’nitcd Slates hereafter.) 

^duration . — The University of Pcniisylvunia was founded in 1791, by the union of two pre- 
vious institutions, the first of which was instituted in 1755. It has fourteen instructors, 1 16 
students, and 5000 volumes in its library. The most flourislfirig department is the medical, which 
has seven professors, and over 400 students, and,is the m*)st distinguished institution of the kind 
in the* United States. J*eflerson Medical College w:ts formerly conm^ted with the college at (Ain- 
nonsbilVg, but is now independent, founded in 1824; it has seven prof - -ors and 145 students. 
The medical departm*ent of Pennsylvania College, founded in 1639, has six professors and sixty 
students. The American Philosophical Society was founded in 1740, chiefly through the exer- 
tions of Dr. Franklin. In 1769, it was united with another similar society, it has an excellent 
library and a collection of mincralft Tli<f Academy of Natural Sciences, founded in 1817, has a 
library of over 9000 volumes# The Franklin Institute was founded in 1 824, and consists of 3000 
manufacturers, artisans, and»mechnnics. The Athenseum, founded in 1815, has a good lihrarv and 
reading-room. Tlie Mercantile Libra^, formed in 1822,^ has 5000 or 6000 volumes, chiefly 
relating to commerce and its kindred subjects. The Historical Society has ksued many useful 
publications relating to tlio early history of Ponnsylvania. The Philadelphia Library Company, 
established through the influence of Dr. Franklin, has a library of over 42,000 volumes. — U. S. Gaz, 

Religion. — I'herc are about 100 churches in the city, of which the Presbj^terians have twenty- 
four ; the Episcopalians nineteen ; the Methodists nineteen ; the Baptists seventeen ; the Roman 
Catholics six, &c. 

Among the places of amusement there arc four or five theatres, a number of public gardens, 
and the Philadelphia Museum.-^ 17. S, Ga::. 
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Tlie government of the cit}* of Philadelphia is voisted iu the hands of a mayor, i select coun« 
cil of twelve, and a common council of twenty members. One-third of the select, and the whole 
of tlic common council, aro. chosen annually by tlie people, and the councils elect a mayor. The 
aldermen, who are fifteen in number, are appointed by the governor to act, with the mayor, us 
judges, during good behaviour ; and tlie aldermen act as justices of the peace. The whole legisla- 
tive power is vested in the councils, of which the select council forms a kind of senate. 

Philadelphia was surveyed and founded in 1682. It had previously been in p 0 £scssli 0 n of 
thh Swedes, some of whom came into the country bordering on Delaware hay as early as 1627. 
It was named after a city in Asia Minor, and the plan is said to have been suggested by that of 
ancient Rahylon, and according to the original design of William Penn, its original founder and 
proprietor, was designed to have equalled that ancient capital in extent ; but the idea was soon 
abandoned, and the charter of 1701 restricted it to the present boundaries of tlie city proper. 
Penn's country residence was at Pennsburg Manor, above Bristol, in wbicii was a large hall of 
audience, where he held treaties with the Indians, and the oak arm-chair in whicli he .sat, is now 
iu the Pennsylvania hospital. — U, S. Gaz, j 

Kensington, whicli constitutes a suburb of Philadelphia, in the north-cast part, adoiig the 
Delaware river, though it has a separate government, under bfteen commissioners, contains va- 
rious manufacturing establishments of cotton, woollen, iron, and glass, and considerahlo ship 
buildimg. In 1840, thete were, one commission bouse, and 1 12 stores, capital 107,900 dollars ; 
seven lumber yards, capUul 1 16,500 dollars ; nine woollen factories, fifteen cotton factories, 700 
spindles, three tanneries, one brewery, one glass factory, four rope factories. Capital in muniifac- 
tiires, 721,600 dollar^i: Population, 22,:314. — (See Philadelphia.) 

SratNo-GARDEN, Opposite Philadelphia, IS also a constituent part of the latter, though under 
a separate charter, and governed by thirteen commissioners, elected for three years. It contains 
the Fairinoiint water-works, the eastern penitentiary, the hoiffie of refuge, the city hospital, an 
extensive floor-cloth factory. It had, in 1840, five Commission hemses, capital 25,000 dollars ; 106 
retail stores, capital 234,650 dollars ; thirteen lumber yards, capital 271,000 dollars; four vr^ollen 
factories, four cotton factories, 7802 spindles; five dyeing and print establishments, three tanneries, 
one distillery, throe breweries, one potteiy, one paper factory, one rope factory, one flouring mill, 
one grist mill. Capital in manufactures, 1,178,000 dollars. Population, 27.849. 

Southwark was separated from the municipal government of Philadelphia, for local purposes, 
in 1702. The act of separation was confirmed in 1794, wh(‘n it was incorporated, to bo governed 
by fifteen commissioners, five of whom are elected annually, for the term of three years. It con- 
tains about 5000 dwelling-houses, many of them well built and commodious, but a large propor- 
tion are frame or brick buildings of two stories. Most of the streets are paved and lighted, and 
have a watch. It is sup[)lied with w'hter from the S,.hiiylkill water-works. The navy yard, seve- 
ral ship and boat yards, and a marine railway are on the Delaware river. A brick shot-tower is a 
lofty and conspicuous structure. There were, in 1840, five eommercial and commission houses, 
capital 80,000 dollars; 2.i2 stores, capital 262,109 do]lai*s ; nine lumber yards, capital 203,000 
dollars ; two dyeing and printing establishments, one tannery, seven distilleries, two breweries, 
two potteries, one sugar refinery, four rope fiietories, tw'o printing ofiires, one weekly and one 
semi-weekly newspaper. Capital in manufactures, 890,500 dollars. Population, 27,548. — (Sec 
Philadelphia.) The Northern Libcrlics, were incorporated in 1803, and governed by fi\e commis- 
sioners. ' 


Poet and Trade Re^ulatiotis ani.Cliarg'es at Philadelphia, from the Municipal Laws, and 
tljc Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Port Regulations , — If any master of a vessel, or other person, shall refuse or fiCgleet 
to comply with the direetions of tlie harbour master, in matters within the jurisdiction of 
his office, such ])ersr»n shall, fir each and every such offence, severally forfeit and pay any 
sum not cxeoedin^ 100 dollars. The harhour-mjcster sliall for his services receive from 
the master, owner, or eoiisig’uee of each vcs.scl arriving; at the port of Philadelphia (coastinjiy 
vessels not exceeding^ the burden of^seventy-Rve tons excepteci), one dollar for each and 
every voyage by such ship or vessel performed, and no more. 

Every vessel that may arrive, and anchor in the stream anywhere between Almond and 
Vintf^streets, having previoiLsly landed all gunpowder she may liave hod on board, may 
remain in that situation twenty-four hours, and no longer, taking care to lie as near to the 
island, or sand bar, as may be consistent with safety. But if, from a vessel having servants 
on board, or from any other cause, it may be thought necessary to lie a longer time in the 
stream, then, and in every such case, the person Laving charge of such vessel shall remove 
her from opposite the city, aud cause her to be moored, to the northward of Vine-street, with 
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one anchor and cable up, and one anchor and cable down the stream ; and in both the above- 
mentioned situations, the regulation contained in the succeeding article to be attended to. 

• If any vessel, properly moored inthe stream, shall have her anchor or cable overlaid by 
any other vessej in anchoring or mooring, the master or person having the care or direction 
of •such last-me^hioned vessel shall immediately, or as soon as may be after application 
madePto him by the party aggrieved, cause the said anchor or «ablc so overlaying to be 
taken up and cleared. When any sRip or vessel shall be hauled into any wharf or doSk, 
or alongsidb of another vessel that may be lying at such wharf or dock, the owner, master, 
pilot, or whoever may have the command, care, or direction of her, shall have her securely 
made fast ; and if outside of another vessel, shall get one good fast from each end of the 
vessel to the shore, with siiflicient fenders between them and the inside vessel ; and shall 
cause the Hukes of their anchors to be taken in board; and, within twenty -four hours there- 
after, causa her jib-boom, spritsail-yard, main boom, spanker and ringtail booms, if any 
they have, to he rigged in, and tlieir lower yards topped up. 

No outward-bound vessel, putting off from a •wharf, shall lie longer in the stream 
between Vine-street and Almond-street, in tlie district of Sontliwark, abovc-mcntionc<^ than 
twxMity-four hours. And if vessels lying at the end of wharfs so much interlock with each 
other as to prevent vessels hauling in and out of docks, the master, owner, pilot, or other 
person liaving the charge of the same, shall, immediately on applicafioii from any person 
so 'wanting to haul his vessel in cp* out of docks, have the vessel or vessels so interfering, 
moved to ac^commodate the one applied for ; in w'hlcli case the vessel making room for 
another to liaul in or out, shall have liberty to make her warps fast to the most convenient 
place adjacent, for a reasonable time ; and all sea vessels, when w'anting to haul into a 
wliai^or dock, or to make sail in order to proceed to sea, shall have the same privilege. 

A vessel lying alongside any wharf, and not taking in or discharging, shall make way 
for any vessel that wauts to unload or load, to come inside, next the wharf, until she 
discharges or loads her cargo ; and the said vessel, when so discharged or loaded, shall haul 
outside and give way to the vessel that first occupied the wharf; ]:)rovidcd that, from the 
10th of December to thtj 1st of March, no vessel shall be compelled to move from her 
berth (only those at Gloucester Point piers), excepting to let vessels in and out of docks. 

No ship or vi'ssel loading or discharging hemp shall have any fire on board ; neither 
shall any vessel lying outside or near her l>e permitted to have fire on board, while it may 
he considered dangerous. And no tar, turpentine, rosin, or pitch, shall be heated on the 
wharf, or on hoard any vessel lying at any wharf within the limits of the city\ 

Pilotage . — Every vessel arriving from, or#boiind to, a foreign port, is required by law 
to receive a pilot, or to pay half pilotage in the wardeu^s office, wdiero the master of every 
such vessel is requi»d, snider a penalty of ten dollars, to make report within thirty-six 
hours after his arrival, and agaiu before liis degarture. 

Rates of Pilotage. 
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Every vessel of seventy-five tons and upwards amving from, or bound to, any port 
within the United States, and the master of all such vessels, arc bound to pay as above. 
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The pilot must inform the master of his having to report at the warden’s office. 

As vessels obliged to receive a pilot are required to pay ten dollars in addition^ as 
winter pilotage, from the"'20th of November to the 10th of March, botli days inclusive. 

The vessels of foreign countries, which are not exempt by treaty, must^pay two dollars 
sixty-seven cents in addition to other pilotage. < • 

Every pilot detained more than twenty-four hours by any master, owner, or eon^ig^ee, 
is 'entitled to two dollars per day for every day he is So detained. 

Every pilot detained more than forty- eight hours by the ice, after he ha£^ conducted 
his vessel to a place of safety, is entitled to two dollars for every day he is detained. 

Every pilot compelled to perform quarantine is entitled to two dollars for every day he 
is so detained, and cannot be discharged in less than six days, without his consent. 

Every pilot obliged by stress of weather to proceed to another port, is entitled to his 
pilotage ; and if there discharged, to eight cents for every mile he has to travel home. 

Every pilot is required, under a penalty of twelve dollars, to send a report, within forty- 
eight hours, to the warden’s office, of every vessel he conducts to the city. 


COMMISSION CHAllGES. 
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'On bills remitted for collection under protest for non-acceptance or non-payment, one- 
half commission to be charged. 

On consignment of merchandise withdrawn or reshipped, full commission to be charged 
to the extent of advances or responsibilities incurred, and one-half commission on the cur- 
rent value of the residue. 

On sales of merchandise originally consigned to another house, but'’ withdrawn, and 
where no responsibilities are incurred^ only one-half commission to be charged. 

The current value, in all cases, to be settled by certificates of two respectable mer- 
chants, auctioned^, or brokers. 

Tlie above commissions to be exclusive ofi guarantee, brokerage, storage, wharfage, 
cartage, towboats, dsc., and every other charge actually incurred. 

'i^e risk of loss by fire, unless insurance be ordered, and of robbery^, theft, and other 
unavoidable occurrences, if the usual care be taken to secure the property, is, in all cases, 
to be borne by the proprietor of the goods. 
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NAViaATiON of Philadelphia, showing the Total Arrivals and Departures of Vessels. 
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* From the l«t of Aiiguiit to tUo 3lMt of Tlecotuhfr : no rccordu for previous part of the year, 
t YLe dnriiments for these two yearif lost or mislaid. 

; F.mburi>ii. * 

$ War with Great Britain. 

!l •polling of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. 


Foreign Arrivals at Philadelphia, 1839. — Slilps, 90 ; barks, 37 ; brigs, 274 ; 
schooners, 117 ; galliot, 1 ; inistico, 1 ; sloop, 1. Total, o21. 

Of these vessels there were eighty-six belonging to foreign ports, viz. : — Austrian, 2 ; 
Bremen, 9 ; British, 56 ; Colombian, 3 ; Danish, 2 ; Dutch, 1 ; French, 2 ; Genoese, 1 ; 
Ilanihurg, 2 ; Haytian, 2 ; Portuguese, 1 ; Prussian, 1 ; Russian, 2 ; Spanish, 1 ; 
Swedish, 1. Total, 86. 

In 1838, the total number of foreign^ arrivals was, ships, 79 ; harks, 19 ; brigs, 232; 
schooners, 132; mistico, 1; sloop, 1. Total, 464. 

Value of Goods Imported, and Duties. — The value of the goods imported into this 
port during the years 1837 and 1838, and three quarters of 1839, has been as follows, 
viz. ; — in 1837, 10,130,838 dollar.^^ ; in 1838, *10,4 17,8 15 dollars. 

The duties accruing to the United States from imports into this port during the fiscal 
years, 1838 and 1839,®ha\iD been as follow, viz. : — ^iii 1839, 2,971,122 dollars 97 cents ; in 
1838, 1,917,108 dollars 80 cents. • 

For trade and navigation of this port, and also for previous years, see General Trade 
and Navigation of Pennsylvania. ^ 

Carlisle. Population, in 1840, 4351. The Cumberland Valley railroad, extending from 
Harrisburg to Chamber^butg, passes through this place? In 1841), there were forty-two st(ges, 
capital 90,446 dollars ; two lumber yards, capital 2000 dollars ; six tanneries, tliree distilleries, 
two breweries, three nrinting offices, one bindery, three weekly papers. U jpital in manufactures, 
68,750 dollars. 

Chambebsburo, situated in thevailey of Conccocheagnc creek, a branch of the Potomac river. 
It had, in 1840, thirty-eight stores, capital 135,400 dollars ; one tannery, one pottery, one paper 
factory, one cottoih factory, one woollen factory, one oil mill, one edge tool factory, two flouring 
mills, in one of which straw faper is also ntanliraciured, four printing offices, one of which belongs 
to the German Reformed diurch of the state, four weekly and oii<* semi-weekly newspapers, an 
insurance company, a saving fund socioty, and numerous mechanic and manufacturing establish- 
ments. Capital in manufactures, 131,450 dollars. Population, in 1840, 3239 ;*1842, 4030. JThe 
Conecocheague and Falling Spring creeks, unite^n the borough, and afford good water power. 

Easton, situated on the west side of Delaware river, at the junction of the Lehigh, fifty-eight 
miles north of Philadelphia. Population, in 1820, 2370 ; 1830, ?1529; 1840, 4865. It i.s built on a 
point of land formed by the Delaware and Lehigh rivers, and Uushkill creek. Tlie .streets are 
laid out along the cardinal points, crossing each other at right angles, with a .square in the centre, 
on which stands the court house, erected in 1758. The part of the village on the Delaware is 
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level, but considerably elevated above the river, and the ground rises gradually ftom the river 
toward tlic west to a considerable height. There is a fine bridge over the Delaware, 570 feet long, 
which cost 80,000 dollars ; a cjiain bridge over the Lehigh ; and two bridges over the Biishkill. 
The Delaware, Morris, and Lehigh canal form a junction at this place. There were, in 1840,' 
twp banks, seventy stores, capital 272,050 dollars ; three lumber yards, capital 1 5,01)0 dollars ; one 
woollen factory, capital 20,000 dollars ; three tanneries, three distilleries, two bi%wcries, two ro^ae 
factories, seven flouring tniis, two saw mills, two oil mills, tlirce printing offices, two binderies, 
fodr weekly newspapers. Capital in manufactures, 177,2^5 dollars. 

Erie, is beautifully situated on Presciue Isle bay. Lake Erie, and is one of the hmt harbours 
on the lake. The depth of water on the bar is eight or ten feet, and within nuicli more. It con- 
tained, in 1840, one hank, forty-five wholesale and retail stores, six forwarding and commission 
warehouses, two flouring mills, two iron foundries, one fulling mill, two tanneries, three printing 
offices, one bindery, four weekly newspapers, two grist mills, one saw mill. Capital in manufac- 
tures, 81,200 dollars. Population, 3412. — (See Interior Trade of the United States hereafter.) 

Habiiisbuug, city, capital oflbc .stale of 2'ennsyivania, is situated on tbe cast ba»|r of the Sus- 
quelianna, lUK^ty-eight "miles north-west by west of Philadelphia. Population, in 1820, 3000 ; 
.L9^,4307; 1840, 5080. Its situation js commanding, having a fine view of the river and sur- 
rounding country. The liouses arc well built, and generally of brick. “ The bridge, a fine covered 
striicthre, extending to an island in the liver, and thence to the ^posite bank, 2876 feet long, 
forty feet wide, fifty fefit,;ibove the surface of the river, and cost 155,000 dollars ; there is another 
recently built. There were, in J 840, three commission houses engaged in foreign trade, capital 
23,500 dollars; sevchty-six retail stores, capital 819,860 dollars; five lumber yards, capital 
25.000 dollars ; one forge, two tanneries, three breweries, two potteries, one saw mill, twelve 
printing offices, six binderies, eleven weekly newspapers, on(f periodical. Capital in manufactures, 
195,450 dollars.” — LK S. Gaz, *. 

Lancaster, formerly capital of the state, is sritiinted one mile and a half west of Conestoga 
creek, which fall-s into the Susquehanna, nine miles south-south-west of the city. Population, in 
1820, 6663 j 1830, 7704 ; 1840, 8417. It is regularly laid out with widestreets, cro.ssing each other 
at right angles. The streets are well paved and kept in a neat condition. It is surrounded by a 
very fertile, highly cultivatc?d and populous country. The great western turnpike from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg, and the Philadclplua imd Columbia railroad, pass through the city. Its com- 
merce and manufactures are considerable. There were, in 1840, two commission houses engaged 
in foreign trade, capital 38,000 dollars ; thirty-two stores, capital 242,750 dollars; thrt'c liiinhcT 
yards, capital 16,000 dollars ; three furnaces ; maciiinery manufactured, value 12,500 dollars ; two 
tanneries, thirteen distillerio.s, four breweries, four potteries, two rope-walks, five printing offices, 
three binderies, six weekly newspapers. Capital in manufactures, 22fl,439 dollars. Tlierc were in 
the township, one cotton factory, 2000 spindles, five distilleries, three flouring mills, three grist 
mills, and two saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 90,000 dollars. Population, 809. 

Lower Merion, watered by Schuylkill river, and .Mill and Cobb’s creeks. It had, in 1840, 
nine stores, capital 13,950 dollars ; two lumber-yards, capital 65U0 dollars ; two woollen factories, 
tliree cotton factories, 1532 spindles, seven paper factories, three grist mills, tiireesaw mills. Ca- 
pital in manufactures, 117,170 dollars. Population, 2827. 

Maucfi Chunk, belongs chiefly to the Lehigh navigation and ('oaP company, and contains 
several villages connected with the coal biisi(<css. About 1200 of the inhabitants are employed 
in mining and shipping coal, and there is little agricultural cultivation in the neighbourhood, the 
provisions being brought from an average distance of twenty miles. An inclined plane, 700 feet 
long, rising 200 feet, and a railway, ir'ne miles long, extends to the great coal mine. About thirty 
acres have been worktxl from this single vein, and have produced more than 1 ,200.000 tons. 
Hre is a village called Coalville, of forty dwellfngs, ocfcupicd by miners/ Below Maiich Chunk 
the coal is conveyed by the Lcingh canal. This township has seven stores, capital 41,000 (lolJars ; 
three lumber yards, capital 7000 dollars; one printing office, one weekly, newspaper, one grist 
mill, four saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 28,000 dolh^. I’opulation, 2193. 

PiTTBBURft, city, port of entry, and capital of Aljcghany county, Pennsylvania, is situated at the 
confluence of the Alleghany and Monong.nliela rivers, whyre they form the Ohio, which is hc|e a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. It is in 40 deg. .32 min. north latitude, andPRO de^g. 2 min. wetst longitude ; 230 
miles west-north-west of Baltimore, 297 miles wcs^i)y north of Philaaclphia, 200 miles west-north- 
west of Harrisburg, 226 miles from V\'ashington. Population, in 1810, 4768; 1820, 7248 ; 1830, 
12,542; 1840, 21, 1,15, being thesocondcity in population in<ti;e state, and the thirteenth in theUnited 
Sta^s. “ It is built on a beautiful plain between the two rivers, in the form of a triangle. About 
a mile back of tlic point it is encompassed by Grknt’s, Ayers’, and Quarry bills. It is compactly 
built, with some handKomc buildings, generally of brick ; but a dingy appearance is given to them 
by the dust of the bituminous coal, so extensively used in manufactures and otherwise. The city 
was first laid out in 1765, on the north-east bank of the Monongahela, after the plan of Philadel- 
phia, with streets running parallel with the river, and crossed by others at right angles. The 
streets on the Alleghany also runs parallel with the river, and are crossed by streets at right 
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ungles ; and ijie cross streets meet eacli other obliquely, a few streets back from tlie river. A 
bridge crosses the Allegliany, and.«anothcr the Monongahela river, the former of wliich cost 

96.000 dollars, and the latter 102.000 dollars. The Pennsylvania canal crosses the Alleghany 
fiver in an aqii^diict, and several ferries cross the Monongahela. The harbour of Pittsburg is 
chiefly on the Monongahela, where the water is deeper than in the Alleghany. There arc cighty- 
tiine steamboats, iAreraging over 125 tons burden, owned wholly or in part in the district of Pitts- 
burg.* Tl^c hills with which Pittsburg is surrounded arc filled withJ:>ituminous coal, which is 
inexhaustible, and affords great aid to» its manufactures. There are thirty-five churches — fwe 
Presbyteriap, one Kefornied Preshyterian, four Methodist, one Protestant Methodist, one Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, three Uaptist, two Kpiseopal, hve ScoLs Presbyterian, two Lutheran, two 
Congregational, three Welsh Methodist, one Unitarian, one Disciples, three Roman Catholic, 
and one African. Tlicre are four banks, with an aggregate capital of 3,000,000, dollars, besides 
a bank for savings, and two insurance offices, with a total capital of 500,000 dollars. 

“ Among tlie public buildings of Pittsburg, the new court house, situated on Grant’s hill, 
is a splcndi^ ediliee, *65 feef long, and 100 feet broad, of (ireciaii Doric arehitcctu re, in a very 
coinm.andiiig situation, and cost 200,000 dollars. The hiiildiug of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania is also near Grant's hill, on the Monougahfla side of the city, 'riicrc is a spacious 
Roman Catholic cathedral on Grant’s hill. There are^ museum, which contains many abori- 
ginal curiosities, and several splendid hotels. There are several literary societies, with siuulUlibra- 
ries, which would probably he more efficient, if united in one large institution. Tliere are three 
market houses. The city is smqilied with water raised from the Allegliany river, a \ery pure 
stream, by steam power, which suj)plies 1,500,000 gallons daily, and is sent •\ er the city in *»ipes, 
in the whole nine miles and u quarter in length, and is to bo further extended, and which cost 188,056 
dollars. Pittsburg is alike distingiiiiffied f<»r its commerce and manufactures. Tonnage, in 1840, 

12.000 tons. It had, in 1840, sevea commercial and thirty-two commission houses, with u capital 
of 1,241,110 dollars; 408 retail stores, capital 4,165,190 dollars; seventeen lumber yards, capital 
1 67, OCjp dollars ; twenty-five furnaces, five forges, capital 1,219,000 dollars; value of machinery 
manufuctiired, 443,500 dollars; hardware and cutlery, &c.. 276,500 dollars ; five cannon and 1350 
small arms manufactured ; precious metals, 14,860 dollars ; various metals, 196,700 dollars ; one 
fulling mill, one woollen factory, capital 10,000 dollars; two cotton factories, with 8000 spindles, 
four fannerics, five breweries, paints and drugs, capital 208,300 dollars , four glass factories, two 
glass cutting establishments, two flouring mills, five saw mills, one oil mill, eight(*en priming offices, 
seveti binderies, four daily, eleven weekly newspapers, fifty-three briek and stone houses, and 
fifteen wooden houses built, ci)st 11)1,200 dollars. Capital in manufactures, 2,057,952 dollars. 
One college, fifty studemts ; nine academics, 755 students; eighteen schools, 2.)Hl scliolars. 

“ There are scjveral places in the vicinity rf)f Pittsburg, which, though under diflerenl organisa- 
tion, should he regarded :ls suburbs of it, the principal of whicli, Alleghany City, on the north- 
west side of the Alleghany river, with, in 1H40, three cotton factories, and 10,089 nihahitants.*’ — 
V. S. Gaz, . . ' . 

The following statistics of Pittsburg for 1842 and 1848, w'cre published in “ Hazard ^ Regis- 
ter ,” — ** It has twenty-eight furnaces for cast iron,*innnber of tons produced, (»584 ; value manu- 
factured, about 446,880 dollars. Niirnhcr of bluomcrics, forges, and rolling mills, for bar i^on and 
nails, twelve ; number 9f toas produced, 45,100 ; value maindiutured, alxuit 4,50(*,000 dollars; 
number of hands employed, including miners, 2805^ amount of eapiOil invest’d, 1,931,000 dollars. 
Ghass department — number of glass houses, sixteen ; cutting establishments, nine ; men em- 
ployed,515 ; value of manufactiirrd articles, iiieluditig looking gla^^ses, .320, 000 dollars ; amount 
of capital invested, .580,000 dollars. Hardware and ciithii'y department — value of hardware, 
and cutlery manufactured, 351, 5(K) dollars; number of men employed, 210; small arms 
made, 1350 ; men employed, thirteen. Precious metals—value manufactured, 4860 dollars ; ^nen 
cmplo^'cd, six. 

^ dollars. 

Total amount of capital invited in manufactories (iron not incln^^■d). .8,917,472 


Iron department , 1 ,981,000 

• Total capital in^anufactorii's 5,818,472 


BiHMtNGHAM BoRorr.li,® 011 the south site of the Mononsaheln, which has otic furnace, six 
glass factories, four glass Viilting works, one pottery. Capital in manufactures, 155,7.50 dollars. 
Population, 1554. • • 

PoTTsviLLE, situated at the termination of Schuylkill canal, ninety-nine ffiiles north-west of 
Philadelphia. In 1824, it had only five houses. In 1840, it had 4845 inhabitants. Capital in 
manufactures, 141,000 dollars. It owes its rise to the canal and coal trade. 

Norristown, situated on the north side of Schuylkill river. It contained, in 1840, fourteen 
stores, capital 85,000 dollars ; two lumber yards, capital 20,000 dollars ; one forge, three cotton 
factories, 19,064 spindles, one tannery, two printing offices, two semi -weekly newspapers, two 
flouring mills, one saw mill. Capital in manufactures, 297,475 dollars. Population, 2987. 
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Re ADI NO, fifty-seven miles norlh-west of Philadelpliia, on the east bank of Scbnylkill river. 
The streets are spacious and straight, crossing each other at riglit angles, five running east and 
west, and nine north and soglh. I'hore is a square in the centre, on which stands a court house, 
220 feet long, by 220 broad. “ Fifty-five thousand dozens of hats are manufactured annually, for 
tlie southern and western markets. Seven weekly newspapers are issued, two of them in German, 
one of which last has been published for forty years, with a large circulatidh. A rolling mill 
can roll 3500 tons of bar ^ron, and 1500 tons of nails can be manufactured annually. * Tlw fires 
an; exclusively of anthracite coal. White wines, of an excellent quality, are made to the amount 
of 100 barrels annually. Two fine covered bridges cross the Schuylkill here, 600 feet wide, one of 
which cost 60,000 dollars. The Schuylkill and Union canal meet here, and the Philadelphia and 
Heading railroad passes through the place. It is abundantly supplied with spring water in pipes. 
Iron ore and limestone arc found in the vicinity. It had, in 1840, twenty-three stores, capital 
161,600 dollars; three lumber yards, capital 60,000 dollars ; one forge*, three tanneries, one dis- 
tillery, two breweries, one pottery, one printing office, five weekly newspapers, two grist mills. 
Capital in manufactures, 66,759 dollars. Population, 8410.” — U, S, Gaz. 


X. DELAWARE. 


Delaware is ))oundcd on the north by Pennsylvania ; east by Delaware river and 
bay ; and south and west by Maryland. It is situated between 38 deg*. 29 min. and 39 
deg. 47 min. north latitude, and between 74 deg. 53 min. .and 75 deg. 40 min. west 
longitude, and between 1 deg. 13 min. and 1 deg. 57 min. east from Washington. It is 
about ninety -two miles long, and twenty-three miles broad ; its area is only about 2120 
square miles, or 1,356,800 English statute acres. The number of inhabitants inrl790, 
was 59,094 ; in 1800, 64,272 ; in 1810, 72,674 ; in 1820, 72,749; in 1830, 76,739; 
in 1840, 78,085 ; of wbieb 2605 were slaves ; 29,259 were white males, 29,302 white 
females ; 8626 free coloured males, 8293 free coloured females. Employed in agriculture, 
16,015; in commerce, 467; in manufactures and trades, 4060; navigating the ocean, 
401 ; navigating canals and rivers, 235 ; learned professions and engineers, 199. 

This state is divided into tliree counties, wdiicb, with their po])ulation, in 1840, and 
capitals, arc as follows; Kent, 19,872, 0. Dover ; New Ca.stle, 33,120, Wilmiiigt.on 
and New Castle ; Sussex, 25,093, C. Gcorgetow'tf. These counties arc divided into twenty - 
four hundreds. 

Dover, situated on Jones’s creek, seven miles from its entrance into Delaw'are hay, is 
the seat of government. 

Soil, — The lower part of this state is Siery level. The northern is undulated, niid in 
some parts rises into high hills. An elevated* table-land, near its western border, passes 
through the state, dividing the waters which fall into the Chesapeake, from those which 
flow into Delaware bay. This table-laitll abounds in swamps, in which most of the 
rivers and streams have their sources ; some flowing west tt) the Clicsapeake, and others 
cast to the Delaware. “ llie swamps and stagnant waters, which are unfit for the purposes 
of agriculture, and injurious to tlie health of the inhabitants. At the southern extremity 
of the state is the Cypress swamp, a morass twelve miles in length and six in breadth, 
incfudiiig an area of nearly 50,0(X) acres of laud, the whole of which is a liigh aiu;^ level 
basin, very wet, though undoubtedly the highest land between the sea and the bay. The 
swamp contains a great variety of trees, plants, wild l^*asts, birds, and reptiles. In the 
northern parts, along the Delaware river and bay, and from eight to ten miles into the 
interior, the soil is generally a rich clay, in which ii great-vuriety of the jnost useful pro- 
ductions can be plentifully reared ; from thenue to the swamps the soil is light, sandy, 
and of an inferior quality. In the^ central parts of the stat^ there is a considerable 
mixture of sand ; and in the soutliorn part it renders the soil almost totally unproductive.” 
— Bgok of Uniteu States, The principal productions are wheat, of a superior quality, Indian 
corn, rye, barley, oats, flax, buckwheat, and potatoes. The southern part affords some 
fine grazing land ; and from the Cypress swamp on Indian river, large quantities of timber 
are exported. Wheat is the principal article of export, and the Brandywine mills, in the 
neighbourhood of Wilmington, are among the finest in the United States. — U, S, Gaz. 

Lwe Stock and Agriculture, — In 1840, there were 14,421 horses and mules, 53,833 
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neat cattle, 39,247 eheep, 74,228 swine ; poultry valued at 47,2Go dollars. There were 
produced 315,165 bushels of wheat, 5260 bushels of barley, 927,405 bushels of oats, 33,546 
bushels of rye, 11,299 bushels of buckwheat, 2,099,359 bushels of Indian corn, 64,404 lbs. 
oh wool, 200,712 bushels of potatoes, 22,483 tons of hay, 1458 lbs. of silk cocoons. The 
prc^ucts of the dairy amounted to 113,828 dollars, and of the orchard to 28,211 dollars. — 
Officied Returns, ^ 

Trade, — There were 327 retail dry ^oods and other stores, employing a capital of 
967,750 dollars ; 140 persons were engaged in the lumber traile, with a capital of 
83,280 dollars ; and 1 65 persons were employed in the fisheries, with a capital of 
170,000 dollars. — OJficial Returns, 

Manufactures, — There were home-made, or family articles produced to the value of 
62,116 dollars ; two woollen manufactories, employing eighty -three persons, producing 
articles to the value of 104,700 dollars, and employing a capital of 107,000 dollars ; 
eleven cotton manufactories, with 24,492 spindles, employing 566 persons, producing 
articles to the value of 332,272 dollars, and employing a capital of 330,500 dollars ; two 
furnaces produced seventeen tons of cast iron, and live forges produced 449 tons of bar 
iron, with a capital of 36,200 dollars ; one paper mill produced to the value of 2(1^800 
dollars, and other manufactures of paper to the value of lo(K) dollar's, the whole employ- 
ing fifteen persons, and a ca))ttal of 16,200 dollars ; nine persons manufactured pottery to 
the value of 4300 dollars, with a capital of 1100 dollars; hats and caps were manu- 
factured to the value of 1 5,300 dollars, and straw bonnets to the value of 450 dollars, 
employing thirty-five persons, aiKl a capital of 9075 dollars ; eighteen tanneries employed 
sixty-six persons, and a capital of 89,300 •dollars ; seventy-five other manufactories of 
leatheiy as saddleries, &c., manufactured articles to the value of 166,037 dollars, employ- 
ing a capital of 161,630 dollars ; nine persons manufactured confe(‘tionary to the value of 
6500 dollars, with a capital of 2500 dollars; twenty -seven powder mills, employing 145 
persons, manufactured 2,100,000 lbs. of gunpowder, with a capital of 220,001) dollars ; 
299 persons manufactured machinery to tlie value of 314,500 dollars ; ten persons manu- 
factured hardware and cutlery to tlie value of 22,000 dollars ; ten persons manufactured 
granite and marble to the value of 12,000 dollai*s ; 116 persons produced brick and lime 
to the value of 56,536 dollars ; 113 persons maiuifaetured carriages and waggons to the 
value of 49,417 dollars, with a capital of 25,150 dollars; twenty-one flouring mills manu- 
factured 76,194 barrels of flour, and with other mills, employed 288 persons, and pro- 
duced to the value of 737,971 dollars, with a capital of 294,150 dollars ; ships were built 
to the value of 35,400 dollars ; 130 persons manufactured furniture to the value of 16,300 
dollars, employing a ca})ital of 34,800 dollars forty-seven brick houses and 104 wotMleii 
houses built, employed 299 persons, and cost 145,850 dollars ; six printing offices and two 
binderies, three weekly and tliree semi-weekly newspapers, and two periodicals, employed 
thirty-three persons, and a capital of 11,450 dollars. The whole amount of capital in the 
state employed in manufactures was 1,589,215 dollars. — Official Returns, 

The climate of this state is generally mild, though^ in the northern part the winter 
season is sometimes considerably severe. It is generally liealtliy. 

The rivers are small. Brandywin^ creclf rises Jli Pennsylvania, is forty miles lo^jg, 
and uniting with Christiana creek, forms the harbour of Wilmington, one mile below tlie 
town, and two milei west of Delaware river. Duck creek, Mispillioii creek, and Indian 
river, flow into the Delaware. 

Delaware Bay washes the eastern part of the state. It has no good natural harbours 
in tins part of it« To remedy this inconvenience, the government of the Ignited States 
have undertaken the construction of the Deinwarc Breakwater, in front of Lewiston, near 
Cape Henlf^n. It consists of two piers ; an ice-breaker, 1 500 feet long ; and a break- 
water, 3600 feet long ; and when dbmpleted, is estimated to cost 2,21^^,950 dollars. — 
U. 8, Gaz. . . 

Wilmington is the largest and most commercial towm in the state. Vessels drawing 
fourteen feet of water, ascend to its wharfs ; it has some trade, and several ships engaged 
in the whaling business. The other principal towns are Dover and New Castle. 

£ducation, — ^There is one college in the state, Newark College, at Newark, which 
was founded jn 1833, and had, in 1840, tweiity-tlu-oe students. Besides this, there were 
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in the state twenfy academies, with 761 students; 162 primaiy and common schools^ 
with 6924 scholars ; and 4832 persons over twenty years of age who could neither read 
nor write . — OffidcU Returns, 

Religion , — The principal religious denominations are the Presbyterians, who, in 1836, 
had fifteen ministers ; the Methodists, fifteen ministers ; the Episcopalkins, six ministers ; 
the Baptists, nine churches and five ministers ; and the Roman Catholics, two, niiKisters ; 
besides some Friends. 

In January, 1840, the state had four banks, and four branches, with an aggregate 
capital of 1,071,318 dollars. The state had no state debt . — Official Returns^ IT, S. Gaz, 

Public TVorhs , — The Chesapeake and Delaware canal, is the most important internal 
improvement in Delaware. It 01*08868 the northern jiart of tlio state, commencing at 
Delaware city (which has only forty houses), forty-six miles below Philadelphia, and extends 
tJiirteen miles and a half to Back creek, a navigable branch of Elk river. Being sixty-six 
feet wide at the surface, and ten feet deep, it is navigable for sloo]>s and steamboats. The 
Deep Cut in this canal is four miles in length, through a hill ninety feet high. This canal 
was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1829, at a cost of 2,200,000 dollars. The 
New Castle and Frenchtown raih-oad also forms a connexion between the Delaware and 
Chesapeake. It extcfiids from New Castle on the Delaware river to Frenchtown on Elk 
river, is sixteen miles and a quarter long, and was finished in 1832, at an expense of 400, (K)0 
dollars.”— ^7. S, Gaz. 


TRINCIPA}. TOWNS.'^ 

Dove a, capital of Delaware county, fifty miles south of Wilmington, is sitmted 011 
high ground, between the two principal branches of Jones’s creek, ten miles from its 
entrance into Delaware bay. It is regularly laid out with wide streets, at right angles with 
each other ; and the houses, wdiich are chiefly of brick, are generally neat and handsome. 
The state house stands on the east side of a large public square, and is an elegant building; 
and the other public buildings are built around the same square. It contains three 
churches — one Presbyterian, one Episcopal, and one Mc^thodist — a bank, an academy, six 
stores, ninety dwellings, and about 600 inhabitants. Its trade is chiefly in flour, with 
Philadelphia. There are in the hundred, nine 'stores, capital 25, UK) dollars ; one printing 
ofTice, one periodical paper, three grist mills, two saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 
16,200 dollars. Population, 3790. 

Milford, twenty -one miles south by cast of Dover, situated on the north side of 
Mispillion creek, which enters Delaware hay. There are in tfic hundi*ed, thirteen stores, 
capital 6990 dollars; two tanneries, six grist mills, three saw mills. C’apital in manufactures, 

24.000 dollars. Population, 2356. ^ 

New Castle, five miles south-south-West of Wilmington, situated on the west bank of 
Delaware river, thirty-two miles south-west of PhiUidelpliia. It contains ten stores, 195 
diWclUngs, and 1200 inhabitants. ^ The New Castle and Frenchtown railroad have a large 
establishment here for tlie manufacture of steam-engines, loeomotivos, and other things 
cqnnected with railroads, including an iroli and ' brass foundry, «&c., with a capital of 

1 10.000 dollars. Population, 2737. Tonnage, in 1840, 3661. i 

Wilmington, port of entry, situated between Brandywine and Oliristiana creeks, one 

mile above their junction, two miles west of Delaware ri4er, forty-seven miles north of Dover, 
twenty-eight miles south-west of Philadelphia^ in 39 deg. 41 min. north latitude, and 75 
deg. 28 min. west longitude. Population, in 1830, '6628; in 1840, 8367. elt is regidarly laid 
out, w'ith wide streets crossing each other at^right angles, aif6 built on ground gradually 
rising to the height of 1 12 feet aboife tide-water, and the situation is healthy and pleasant. 
The houses are^wcll built, generally of brick. The "city contains a city^ haJl, two market 
hovses, three banks. Christiana creek is navigable for vessels requiring fourteen feet of 
water to the city. On Brandywine creek are some of the finest flouring mills in the 
United States, to which vessels drawing eight feet of water can come. Wilmington has 
considerable commerce. It is extensively engaged in the whale fishery. Tonnage, in 1840, 
16,110. It has a daily communication with Philadelphia and Baltimore, by rmlroad. 
There were, in 1840, ninety-five stores, capital 844,850 dollars; three lumber yards, 
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capital 00,000 dollars ; fisheries, capital 170,000 dollars ; value of machinery produced, 
258,500 dollars ; one cotton factory, 1 1 40 spindles, two tanneries, three breweries, two 
pgtteries, one rope-walk, six flouring mills, one grist mill, three printing offices, two 
binderies, three* weekly and three semi- weekly newspapers, one periodical. Capital in 
manufactures, 45&|D00 dollars. 

• 

• .FINANCES. 

The stale of Delaware lias no public debt, and the revenue has been liitherto 
more than sufficient to meet the expenditure. There is a school-fund, amount- 
ing to about 174,000 dollars; and the annual outlay by the state for schools, is 
estimated at about 32,000 dollars. 


Foreign Commerce of Delaware, tom 1791 to 1844. 
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SOUTHEEN ATLANTIC STATES.— I. MARYLAND. 

Maryland, is bounded north by Pennsylvania; east by Delaware^ And the Atlantic; 
and south and west by Virginia. It is between 38 deg. and 39 deg. 44 min. north l^^tifude, 
and between 7o deg. min. and 79 deg. 20 min. west longitude, and between 2 deg, 
31 min. west and 1 deg. 5^ min. east from Washington. It is 196 miles Iqng, and 120 
broad, containing 13,959 square miles, or 8,933,760 acres, of which one-fifth is water. 
The Chesapeake bay runs nearly through the state from south to north, dividing it into 
two parts, called the Eastern Shore and the Western Shore, 

The population, in 1790, was 319,728 ; in 1800, 345,824 ; in 1810, 380,546 ; in 1820, 
407,350; in 1830, 446,913; in 1840, 469,232, of which 89,495 were slaves. Of the free 
population 158,636 w^ere white males; 159,081 white females; 29,173 Were. coloured 
m^cs; 32,847 coloured fcmale.s. E.nploj^ed in agriculture, 60,851 ; in commercci, 3249; 
in manufactures and trades, 21,325 ;** navigating the ocean, 721; navigating canals, lakes, 
and rivers, 1519; learned professions, 1647. 

This state is divided into twenty comities, which, wdth their population, in 1840, and 
their capitals, were as follows: Westerfi Shore — Alleghany, 15,690, C. Cumberland; 
Anne Arundel, 29,532, C. Anapolis ; Baltimore, 134,379, C. Baltimore; Calvert, 9229, 
C. Prince Fi’edorick ; Carroll, 17,241, C. Westminster.* Charles, 16,023, C. Port Tobacco; 
Frederick, 36,405, C. Frederick; Harford, 17,120, C. Bel Air; Montgomery, 14,662, 
C. Rockville; Prince George’s, 19,539, C. Upper Marlboro ; St. Mary’s, 13,224, C. Leoiiard- 
town ; Washington, 28,850, C. Hagerstown. Eastern Shore — Caroline, 7806, C. |^eiiton; 
Cecil, 17,232, C. Elkton; Dorchester, 18,843, C. Cambridge; Kent, 10,842, C. Chester- 
town; Queen Anne’s, 12,633, C. Centreville; Somerset, 19,508, C. Princess Anne; Talbot, 
12,090, C. Easton; Worcester, 18,377, C. Snowbill. 

Soil. — Near the eastern shores of the Chesapeake, the land is generally level, and in 
many places covered with stagnant waters, which, in the summer and autumn, cause 
agues and intermittent fevers. On the western shores of the Chesapeake the country is 
generally flat, and the soil resembles that of the eastern shores. AsVw'e ascend to where 
the rivers are broken by cataracts, the country, is undulated and hilly; ^nd in the w'estem 
part of the state it is traversed by high ranges, under the names of jiSoutli mountain. 
North mountain, Sideling hill, Wamor’s, Evits’, Willis’, and Alleghany inouiitains. The 
soil of the state is generally a red loam, or clay, and much of it is excellent. Wheat and 
tobacco are the staple productions. Some cotton, of an Inferior quality, is raised in the 
western counties, ana, south of Baltimore, tobacco of superior quality, denominated kitesfoot^ 
Hemp and flax are produced in considerable quantities. Apj les, spears, peaches, melons, 
and plums, are abundant. The forests chouud with various nuts, suitable for fattening 
hogs, which are suffered to run wild in the woods, and, when fattened, are killed and 
exported in great quantities. The climate, in the mountainous region, is salubrious ; and 
in the valleys between the mountains is much fine laud, adapted both to grain and to 
grazing. — U, S. Gaz. • , • 

** Live Stock and Agricultural Products. — In this state there were, in 1840, 92,920 
horses and mules, 225,714 neat cattle, 257,922 sheep, 416,943 swine^^ poultry to the value 
of 218,765 dollars. There were produced 3,345,78(krbushels of wheat, 3594 bushels of 
barley, 3,534,211 bushels of oats, 723,577 bushels of rye, 73,606 bushels of buckwheat, 
8,233,086 bushels of Indian corn, 488,201 lbs. of w'ool, 2J57 lbs. of hops. 3674 lbs. of wax, 
1,036,433 bushels of potatoes, 106,687 tons gf hay, 24, 8 1 6, (U 2 lbs. of tobacco, 5673 lbs. 
of cotton, 2290 lbs. of silk cocooni, 36,266 lbs. of sugar. The products of the dairy 
amounted in value to 457,466 dollars ; of the orchard 105,740 dollars ; of lumber, 226,97i 
doiyirs. There%rere made 7585 'gallons of wine. — Offixiial Returns. 

In an article in “ Hunt’s Magazine,” on the Resources of Maryland, in 1841, the writer 
gives the following table of live stock and products 
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AobiCultubal Productions, &c., and Value on the Farm, viz.: 


• ARTICLED. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Wh9»t 

i 

1 

3,541,4.3.1 

B.a.M.Mj.l 

S,57!I,«J50 

7K4,:i03 

dollar*. 

2,65.5,075 

3,133.013 

1IJ9.U88 

302, 151 




dfillur*. 

114,238 

133,197 

10,501 

4,000,000 


do. 



T 

do. 




Byr 


1 Horne* and mule*. . . nutulit* i j 

94,054 



47.858 

%GI4 

35.894 

1 450 


..do. 

238,827 

410,520 

2,000.000 

1,252,001) 






1,058,001 

21 1,780 


262,807 

’3041210 

Tobftoco.. 


2li916,0l2 

1 10,81G 

1,005,800 

1,100,000 




218,213 

100,500 



Wfti.l 

. lllS.1 

502,491 

If finip. ........... 


117 

7.10B 

•14,' 140 

700 


1 


470,501 

021 

Cotton. 

lb«. 


..Ibtt.i 

3,684 

Hop! 


473 


! 


Minerals, — The mineral riches of this state are described as very abundant. Iron ore is 
found in various parts of the state, and extensive bc^ls of coal between the mountains in 
the western part. Copper ore is also found, and marble, granite, slate, asbestos, •&c., 
abound. ^ 

Rivers, — The Potomac river, whitdi divides this state from Virginia, is t'i50 miles long, 
and navigable about 300 miles to Washington. It is seven miles ancf a half wide at its 
mouth, and one mile and a quarter ^t AJexandiia, 290 miles from its mouth. The Susque- 
hanna is a large river, which enters into the head of the Chesapeake bay in this state, it 
is one mile and a quarter wide at its mouth, Jbut is navigable only five miles, being, above 
that, nyich obstructed by falls and rapids. The I*ata.nseo is a small riverj navigable, how- 
ever, fourteen miles to Baltimore for large ships. The I’atuxent is 110 miles long, and is 
navigable, for fifty miles, for vessels of 250 tons. The other streams of any consequence 
are the Elk, Sassafras, Chester, Choptank, Naiiticoke, and Poeomoke. 

Cihesapeake hay is 270 miles long, and from seven to twenty wide ; and by its deep 
water and numerous inlets, furnishes several good harbours. — U, S, Gaz, 

Trade, — In 1840, there were in the state, seventy commercial and 117 commission 
houses engaged in foreign trade, employing a cajjital of 4,414,000 dollars ; 2562 retail 
dry goods and other stores, with a capital pf 9,246,170 dollars ; 1330 persons engaged in 
the lumber trade, employing a capital of 307,300 dollars ; 103 persons employed in inter- 
nal transportation, who, with 211 butchers, packers, &l\, enq)loycd a capitnl of 28,880 
dollars ; 7814 persons employed in the fisheries, with a capital of 88,947 dollars. — Official 
Returns, • 

Manufactures, — The manufactures of home-made articles, made in the houses of fami- 
lies, amounted in valueito ^76,050 dollars ; thirty-nine fulling mills and twenty -nine wool- 
len manufactories, employing 388 persons, producing articles to the value of 235,900 dol- 
lars, and employing a capital of 117,630 dollars ; tw’cnty -one cotton manufactories, with 
41,182 spindles, employing 2284 persons, producing articles to the value of 1,150,580 
dollars, and employing a capital of 1,304,400 dollars ; thi^teeii rope factories employed 198 
persons, and produced articles to the value of 141,050^ollars ; twelve furnaces, j)roducing 
8876 tons of cast iron, and seventeen forges, &c., producing 7900 tons of bar iron, Mie 
whole dinploying 1782 persons, and a capital of 795,650 dollars ; se nteeii paper manu- 
factories produced io the value qj 195,100 dollars, and other papc" manufactories 3000 
dollars, the whole employing 171 person^ and a capital of 95,400 dollars ; ninety-three 
persons produced 1 , 865,240 lbs. of soap„and 731 ,446 lbs. of tallow’ candles, and 35,(K)0 lbs. 
of spermaceti candles, employing a capital of 98,600 dollars ; seventy-three distilleries pro- 
duced 366,213 gallons, and eleven brewerie? produced 828,1-40 gallons, the whole employ- 
ing 199 persons, and a capital of 185,790 dollars ; hats and caps w'ere manufactured to 
the value of 153,456 dollars, and straw bonnets to the "value of 13,200 dftillars, the whole 
employing 205 persons, and a capital of 76,620 dollars ; 161 tanneries employed 1035 
persons, and a capital of 713,655 dollars; 408 saddleries and other manufactories of 
leather, produced articles to the value of 1,050,275 dollars, with a capital of 434,127 dol- 
lars ; one glass house, employing thirty-scren persons, produced articles to the value of 
40,000 dollars, with a capital of 30,000 dollars ; twenty-three potteries employed ninety 
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persous, producing to the value of 6()j240 dollars, with a capital of 25,120 dollars ; five 
powder mills employed forty-seven persons, and produced 669,125 lbs, of gunpowder, with 
a capital of 46,000 dollars ; fifty -two persons produced drugs and paints to the value of 
80,100 dollars, with a capital of 85,100 dollars; six sugar refineries pr6diiced 176,000 
dollars ; 102 persons produced confectionery to the value of 73,450 doll!ifs ; 278 persons 
manufactured tobacco t(;» the value of 232,000 dollars, with a capital of 125,100 d<’dlar8 ; 
247 persons manufactured granite and marble to the value of 352,750 dollars ; 1042 per- 
sons produced bricks and lime to the value of 409,456 dollars ; 723 persons produced 
machinery to the value of 348, 165 dollars; thirty-six persons manufactured hardware and 
cutlery to the value of 15,670 dollars; 690 persons produced carriages and waggons to 
the value of 357,622 dollars, with a capital of 154,055 dollars; 189 flouring mills pro- 
duced 466,708 barrels of flour, and, with other mills, employed 898 persons, producing 
articles to the value of 3,267,250 dollars, and employed a capital of 4,069,671 dollars ; 
ships were built to the value of 279,771 dollars; 834 persons manufactured furniture to 
the value of 305,360 dollars, with a capital of 339,336 dollars ; 389 brick or stone houses, 
and 592 wooden houses, were built, employing 2026 persons, and cost 1,078,770 dollars ; 
forty -eight printing offices, and fifteen binderies, seven daily, seven semi-w’eekly, and 
twenty -eight weekly ntewsjjapers, and seven periodicals, employed 376 persons, and a capi- 
tal of 159,100 dollars. The whole value of capital employed in manufactures in the state 
amounted to 6,450,284 dollars. — OJJicial lletnrns. 

Edmation , — Washington College, at Chtistertowii, ^vas established in 1782 ; St. 
John’s College, at Annapolis, in 1784. These two subse piently formed a university. St. 
Mary’s College, at Baltimore, was founded in 1799, by the Catholics. The Baltimore Me- 
dical School was founded in 1807. In 1812, there w'ere connected wnth it the faci'lties of 
general science, law, and divinity, and it received the name of the University of Maryland. 
Mount St. Mary’s College was established near Enimetshurg, in 1 830, by the Catholics. 
These institutions had, ill 1840, about 400 students. Besides, there were 127 academies 
and grammar schools, with 4178 students; and 567 primary and common schools, w'itli 
16,982 scholars. There \vere 1 1,605 wdiitc persons, over twenty years of age, wlio could 
neither read nor write. — IL S, Gaz. 

Religion , — The first settlers of this state were Boirian Catliolics, and they are still 
numerous. They liavc; an archbislioj), who is metropolitan of the United States, and sixty 
churches. The E])iscopalians have scvcnty-seveii ministers ; the Presbyterians, twenty- 
five ; the Baltimore Methodist Conference, which extends into some other states, has 172 
travelling preachers ; the Baptists have twenty ministers ; the German Reformed, nine ; 
and there are some Lutherans, Friends, Unitarians, &c. — U, S, Gaz, 

' Banks. — Tliere were in this state, in 1840, tliirteon banks, with an aggregate capital 
of 9,106,031 dollars, and a circulation of 2,328,525 dollars. ' 

Public Works. — Two of the greatest?’ works of internal improvement in the United 
States have been projected and commenced by Maryland. The first is the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canals commeiieiiig at Geo^getowm, District of Columbia, and to extend to Cumber- 
land, on the Potomac, and tlicnce by Wills creek and the Youghiogheny and Monongahela 
rivers to Pittsburg, a distance of 341:1^ inKcs. Tt w'ould require a tunnel through the 
Alleghany mountains four miles and eighty yards in length. The whole amount of dockage 
will be 3215 feet. Tlie estimated cost is 9,347,408 dollars. Th» state of Maiyland 
has subscribed 3,000,000 dollars, and the United Strifes 1 ,000,000 dollars, towards the 
completion of the undertaking. A charter Was granted by Virginia in 1824, and con- 
firmed by Maryland and tlie congress of the United States in 1825, and the work was 
commenced in 1828. It has been nearly comjrleted from Georgetown to Cumberland, 186 
miles, and has been extended to Alexandria. — U. S. Gaz. * 

The second great work is the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, designed to extend fi*om Bal- 
timore to Wheeling, on the Ohio, 360 miles. Tt w'as incorporated by the legislature of 
Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, in 1827, and commenced July 4th, 1828. The 
state of Maryland has subscribed to the stock 3,000,000 dollars, and the city of Baltimore, 
3,000,000 dollars. It is completed from Baltimore to Cumberland. The Washington 
branch extends thirty miles and a quarter from Potapsco river to Washington. The Bal- 
timore and Port Deposite railroad extends thirty-six miles from Baltimore to Ha^Te de 
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Grace/' The^altimore and Susquehauua railroad extends fifty-six miles from Baltimore to 
York, Pennsylvania. The Heistertown branch railroad commences six miles from Baltimore, 
^nd extends eight miles to Heistertown. The Wilmington and Sijs(|uelianna railroad 
extends from Havre de Grace thirty-two miles, to Wilmjngtoii, Delaware. The Aiiria- 
po^s and ElkriSge railroad extends nineteen miles and three-quarters fi-om Washington 
branch to Annapolis.— 6^. S. Gaz. ^ 

• 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS OF MARYLAND. 

Annapolis, city and port of entry, capital of Maryland, on the west side of the Severn, 
two miles from its moutli in Chesapeake bay, twenty-eight miles south-south-cast of Balti- 
more, 39 deg. north latitude, 76 deg. 43 miti. west longitude, and 31 min. east longitude 
from Washington. Population, 1830, 2G23 ; 1840, 2792. “ It has been the seat of 

government in Maryland, since 1699. The tonnage of the port, in 1810, was 4.519. The 
state house is a fine building in the centre of the city* from wliieli, and from tlie Episcopal 
church, the streets radiate as from two centres. There is an Ej)iscopal and a Methodist 
church, a market house, hank, and theatre, and about 3o0 dwellyigs, stores, &c. The 
University of Maryland has one of its branches here, called St. John’s college, chartered as 
a Roman Catholic institution in J784 ; but as such became extinct : aiul has been re.susci- 
tated under difFereiit auspices. It has a president, four professors, or other instructors, 120 
alumni, of whom six were miulstefs, twenty-seven students, and 4000 volumes in its libra- 
ries. Commencement 22nd of February. Aldus alTorded to indigent students.” — U, S. Gaz. 
In 18-^), the city conlalnod forty stores, capital 39, .5.50 dollars; one tannery, two print- 
ing offices, two sciui-w'eekly ncwspa[)ers. Capital in manufactures, 12,130 dollars. — 
Ojjficml Returm. 

Fakdekick, city, seventy-five miles west-nortli ^vest of AnnapoHs, the second place 
in importance in the state, lieing inferior only to Baltimore, is situated on CniToll’s creek, 
a branch of Monococy creek, three miles w^est of the latter. It is regularly laid out, with 
wide streets, cro.ssliig each other at right angle.s, many of them paved ; and contains 
public offices, twelve cburclics, several banks, literary and scientific institutions, about 800 
dwelling houses, mostly of stone or bricky and 15182 inhabitants. The great road from 
Baltimore to W heeling jiasses through the place ; and a branch railroad, three miles long, 
connects it vvitli the Baltimore and (Jhio railroad, near the Monoco(‘y viaduct. The country 
around is exceedingly fertile, and the trade of this place is extensive. — U. S, Gaz, In 
1840, it had three cominission houses, and Aliirty -seven retail stores, ca[>ital 132,300 
dollars ; two lumber yards, capital 6000 dollars ; throe furnaces, one fulling mill, one 
woollen factory, ten tluneries, one brewery, one pottery, two rope factories, ten flouring 
mills, two grist mills, three saw^ mills, one oil ii^ll, one paper factory, four printing office.^, 
one bindery, one perujdical, and four weekly newspapers. Capital in manufactures, 118,790 
dollars. — Official Returns, 

Baltimore, is situated on the north side of the PattJJ)sc<) river, fourteen miles from its 
entrance into the Chesapeake bay, coiinnaiKling elevrfitions on the north and cast. “ .,\s 
laid ou| it includes four miles square, and is built around a bay which sets up from the ndf'th 
side of the Patapseg. The streets are regular and spacious, and the liv'uscs arc Jieat, most 
of them of bnck| and some of tlitiu are splendid. The harbour, which is very fine, con- 
sists of three parts. The entrance to it, between Fort M’llenry and the Lazaretto, is about 
600 yards wide, with twenty-tw'oject ()f»water. This depth is continued, with an increased 
width, for a mile and a quarter, to near l^pU’s ])oint. Ojqiosite Fell’s jioint, the width is 
contracted to one -fourth ofca mile. This is tlie entrance to the second Iiarbour, and is about 
twelve feet deep ; but it widens above into an ellipsis, 9. mile long, half a mile broad, and 
fifteen feet deep. The third or inner harbour has a depth of ton feet, find penetrates to 
near the centre of tlie city. It is well defctidcd by Fort M’llciiry, at the entrance to* the 
outer harbour, which was proved by a powerful attack that was made upon it and repulsed, 
in the last war with Great Britain. Jones’s falls, a small stream from the north, divides 
the city into two part.s, and over it are erected three cleg.'int stone bridges and four wooden 
ones. Vessels of 300 or 600 tons can lie at the wharfs near Fells point ; but those of 
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200 tons can come up to tlie town in tbe inner hai'bour. Tlie amount of the tonfhage of 
this port, in 1840, was 76,022 .” — IL S, Gaz. 

Among tbe public buildings, the city ball, on Holliday- street, occupied by the dtv 
council and several offices. Th^ court bouse, corner of Monument-square ' and Lezing^n- 
streot, appropriated to the city and county courts, with their appendant offices. Tbeie 
are six maikets. The , state penitentiary consists of three large buildings, besides 'iwork- 
shops and some other buildings, and occupies four'* acres, containing gardens and walks, 
surrounded by a stone wall twenty feet high. The prisoners work together by day, and 
are confined in separate cells at night. The county prison is near the Penitentiary. Tbe 
house of refuge is well fitted for its purpose. But the most imposing public structure is 
the Washington nionunient, at the intersec^tion of Charles and Monument streets. The 
Battle monument, corner of Calvert and Fayette streets, was erected in 1815, in comme- 
moration of the successful defence of the city against an attack^of the British, in September, 
1814.— Z7. *S. Gaz. 

Baltimore is well supplied with jmre and wholesome water. In several parts of the 
city are public springs or fountains, accessible to all the citizens. These fountains are 
enclosed by circular railings, and covered hy small, neat, open temples, consisting of columns 
supporting a dome. There is a ratlier abundant supply of water from an elevated part of 
Jones’s falls, conveyed by an aqueduct half a mile long, to a reservoir on Cal vert-street, 
whence it is distributed in pipes through the city. The harbour of Baltimore is accessible 
through a great part of the year, though sometimes obstructed by ice. — S, Gaz. 

It possesses most of the trade of Maryland, much of that of Western Pennsylvania and 
a portion of that of the Western States. In its shipping, it is the fifth city in the union. 
It is the greatest market for tobacco in the United States, and the principal flour market 
in the world. Its tonnage, in 1840, amounted to 76,022. Jones’s falls, though a small 
stream, has a succession of falls which afford considerable water power. The Patapsco, 
though not a large river, has a fall of about 800 feet in a course of thirt,y miles ; and it 
affords many valuable mill sites. There are within twenty miles of the city, sixty flouring 
mills, besides numerous cotton manufactories, and other manufactories of cloth, powder, 
paper, iron, copper, glass, steam-engines, chemicals, tobacco, &c. There were, in 1840, 
seventy commercial and 108 commission houses, with a capital of 4,404,500 dollars; 1254 
retail stores, capital 6,708,61 1 dollars ; twenty lumber yanls, capital 267,500 dollars ; 
machinery manufactured to the amount of 284,000 dollars ; hardware and cutlery, 10,300 
dollars: precious metals, 13,000 dollars ; of various metals, 310,000 dollars ; one woollen 
factory, capital 20,000 dollai’s ; one cotton factoiy, 3600 spiTidles ; one dyeing and printing 
establishment, total capital 16,200 dollars; tobacco, capital 1I8,90() dollars; thirteen 
tanneries, capital 132,800 dollars; three distilleries, three breweries, capital 87,000 dollars; 
one powder mill, capital 30,000 dollars ; paints, drugs, &c., capital 79,000 dollars ; one 
glass factory, capital 30,000 dollars ; nine* potteries, capital 22,300 dollars ; six sugar re- 
fineries produced to the value of 176,000 dollars; three paper factories produced 59,000 
dollars; eight rope walks, capital 66,550 dollars; one grist mill, two saw mills, capital 
27,000 dollars ; furniture to the value of 268,200 dollars; 213 brick and stone houses, 
and one wooden house, employed 845 persons, and cost 548,400 dollars; nineteen printing 
offices, ten binderies, six daily, seven weekly, five semi-weekly newspapers, and six periodi- 
cals, employed 279 persons, and a capital of 119,900 dollaira. Total capital in manufac- 
tures, 2,729,983 dollars . — Official Returns. '*>- 

The Baltimore and Port Deposite railroad ^extends thirty-six miles to Havre de Grace, 
and there connects with a chain of railroads to Philadel|i]iia, making tjie whole distance 
ninety-five miles. The Washington branch ef the Baltimore^ and Ohio railroad extends 
thirty-eight miles to Washington city. The Baltimore and Ohk) railroad is completed for 
more than olght^^ miles to Harpci s ferry, and is t# be continued to Wheeling, on the 
Ohio. It ali’eady brings much trade into Baltimore, and when completed will form tbe 
most direct communication which exists between the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi 
valley. The Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad extends to York in Pennsylvania, and 
connects with a cliain of railroads to Philadelphia and Baltimore. There are lines of steam 
packets to Philadelphia and to Norfolk, and other packets to New York and to various 
parts of the Atlantic coast. — V. S, Gaz, 
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There wqre, in 1840, nine banks, besides savingrs’ institutions, with an airirreeratc capital 
of 6,500,000 dollars, 

^ There are in tlie city forty-two churches, of which the Episcopalians have five, the Ro- 
man Catholics have six, one of which is a splendid catliedral; tlie Presbyterians have three, 
th^ Scotch Pt«s!)yteiian9 two, the Baptists four, the Methodists have nine, and there are 
various others. ^ 

There are various benevolent instkutions, among which are the hospital, the building 
of which cost 150,000 dollars; jthe almshouse, 375 feet long, with spacious grounds; seve- 
ral dispensaries, and several orphan asylums, and some others. There are two theatres, a 
circus, a museum, with some other places of amusement. 

Baltimore was first laid out as a town in 1729, and in 1765, it contained but fifty 
houses. It received a charter as a city in 1797. — IL S, Gaz, 


COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS OF THE PORT OF BALTIMORE. 


Extracts from the Ordinances now in Force — “It is incumbent on the harbour- 
master to collect all tonnage daily, and whenever two days* tonnage is due, and tlie pay- 
ments not secured to his satisfaction, he shall enforce the payment thereof in the same 
manner as other city dues arc coliocted. * 

“ The sum of two cents per ^on shall be, and is hereby assessed and levied upon 
cveiy vessel of sixty or more tons, arriving at the port of Baltimore, which, by the laws 
of the United States, is required *to rei)ort apd enter at the custom liouse, and the collector 
of the port shall be and is hereby authorised to collect the same. 

“ S.lso the sum of two cents per ton shall be, and is hereby assessed and levied upon 
evei’y vessel of sixty tons or more, arriving at the port of Baltimore, which, by the laws 
of the United States, is not required to report and enter at the custom house, and that the 
harbour-masters shall be and they are hereby authorised to collect the same, provided, 
iievertlieless, that the sum of money assessed and levied by this section shall be collected 
from each vessel but once a mouthy although she may arrive more frequently. 

Dockage , — “ All vessels, except those with firewood, lying at or in any manner making 
use of any wharf belonging to or rented ^y the state, shall pay dockage according to the 
following rates : — 


Those occupying the 1st tier, per ton, per day, 1 cent. 

J» 97 99 

All beyond the 2d „ • „ „ „ 


Wharfage , — “ From and after the passage of this ordinance, all goods, wares, or 
merchandise landed on tRe public wharfs from on board any vessel or vessels lying at 
said wharfs, or placed thereon for the purpose^f shipment or exposure for sale, shall pay 
the following rates of wharfage for each and every day the same may remain thereon, or 
any less time, (excepting, however, firewood and 1 unitor, the rates of which are to he 
accounted for the wdiole time allowed by ordinance for the same to remain on the wdiarfs,) 
to be paid by the owner or consignee, •or in •event of there being none, the master of^thc 
vessel 4 and all goods shipped from one vessel to another, one-half pT ice to be paid by the 
shipper or owner. • 


cents. 1 

Ancliora end chain cables per ton weight es 

AnTils .each 0l 

Almondit in saelui . . . .• .Mo. 02 

in bags do. OO^ 

Ashes, oyster shells, Sec per csrt load Ch 

Bags of oofftfe, ginger, pepper, Scc.t in similar bags. each 01 

— sugar do. 01 

barrels, or sacks salt f . . .do. 02 

Bales of nerchandise do. 04 

or bags feathers do. 0^ 

— * rags do. 04 

•~-tobaoeo do, 02 

merchandise, cotton. Sec do. 04 

Boxes merchandise ...do. 03 

— ^ofHaranna sugars ..........do. 04 

— — Brasil do. ..per ton 20 


Boxes lemons and oranges. 

oil, wine, and cider. . . . 

chocolate 

soap, tin, and candles . 

tacks and pipes 

cheese.... 

herriri|ni 

raisins* 

window glass 

Half boxes do. 

Boxes of shoes 

drygoods and sugars.. 

drugs and gums 

Barrels beef and pf»rk .... 

flour, bread, and meal. 

Half barrels ditto 


cent*. 

each O'j 

do. 02 

do. SI 

do. 01 

do. 01 

do. OOA 

do. on A 

.do. OOx 
,per 100 feet OOl 

eabh on! 

do. 03* 

do. 03 

do. 03 

do. 

do. 02 

do. 01 
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Barrela, empty 

GtmtaiuiDff liquid* 

Bundle* leather 

Brick* 

Bale* of hay 

Bag* «hot 

HarreU ftah 

Half and quarter barrels fish 

Cerooua of indigo 

CSalk 

Gasea snerrhAUdise 

of indigo 

muskets 

copper 


Cordage 

Gamliooaes or stoves .... 

Gannon 

Chairs 

Crates 

Casks of cheese 

nails 

Carboys 

Carriages 

Cart wheels 

Chests of tea 

Half ditto 

Quarter ditto 

Cork 

Carts or waggons 

Demynhus 

Dyewood 

Drums of fish 

raisin* 

<ig* 

Fish, per quintal 

Firkin* 

Firewood 

Gunitock* 

Granite and other stone . . 

Grind*toni‘* 

Grain, foreign 

Hogsheads of liquids . . . . . 
— — containing sugar, &e. 

empty 

—— hoops ond poles «... 

Hemp 

Hampers of bottles 

Horns 

Horn tips 

Hides, ox or horse 

Hoop poles «... 

Horses and mules 

Hops 

Hum cattle 


cents i^nts. 

free Hemp, wrought iron, or steel per ton 26 

each 03 Ivory. do. 00 

do, 01 Iron .......do. 30 

per 1000 124 Jars of grapes, oil, olives .y each 01 < 

..ea<*h 064 Kegs of lard nud batter C do. 01 

do. 00| crackers 1 do. 004 

.do. 02 and bintes of Mbar^to do.<<02 

do. 01 Half kega and half boxes tnbricoo 01 

do. 064 Kegs shot, of 300 lbs., or 12 bags 03 

per ton 26 naildl raisins, and ocher articlva of equal oapa- 

each 03 city I each 01 

do. 124 Lead, in sheets and pigs per ton 2S 

• do. 04 Lime, in casks .....each 06 

do. 03 Log and Other dyewouds per ton 25 

do. 01 Laths per 1000 09 

per 30 bushels 064 Lumber per 1000 feet, not exceeding hve days 16 

par ton 25 Leather per 100 sides 15 

each 004 Mahogany per 500 feet 30 

x.ido. 124 Mats of sugar each 01 

do. Of^ Mill-stones do. 26 

do. 06 Mats of Cassia per 100 10 

,*do. 02 Nests wooden ware each 01 

• ^..do. 01 Onions per bushel, or 20 bunches O04 

do. 02 Oranges per IQOO 10 

do. 26 Oars per 1000 ftfet 20 

.......... ..do. 02 Oil, whale and sperm per 160 galluns cask I24 


I do. 02 tierces, imder 80 gallons 06 

do. 01 per barrel 03 

per ton 10 Packages, small roeruhandise each 02 

each 23 Plaster per tun 10 

do. 01 Paper, wrapf-ung, per bundle earh 004 

per ton 25 Ploughs.. do. 02 

each 05 Potatoew per bushel 004 

do. 01 Ilpcch per barrel 02 

du. 004 Rattans per ton 26 

do. 01 Roaiii perb;|rrel 02 

.do. 01 Salt hogshrads, each 05 

per cord, for two days 064 loose per bushel 004 

p<T 1000 30 Slate per ton 20 

per perch 10 Steel, in bundles do. 25 

per ton 25 Shovels per dOKon 02 

per bushel 004 Staves, barrel per 1000 124 

.each 10 — hugMhead and pipe du. 20 

d<*. 10 Stone ballast per ton 0f>4 

do. 02 Sbt'ep and swiiio earh 02 

per 1000 20 Shingles per lOUO 03 

per ton 26 Trunks of luerclmtidise each 0:i 

I each 03 Tar and turpentine per barrel 02 

per 1000 20 Tie'jces dry merchaiidise each 0.6 

do. ooi Half tierres ditto do. 02^ 

each 004 Teakettles per diizen 014 

per 1000 10 Tinibor... per 1000 feet 16 

each 05 Tierces of rirc, and similar goods each 06 

per8aik,dfl. 66 Wood and bi^rk per curd 064 

each 0^4 


It is also enacted that it shall be the duty of the harbour-masters to make their 
returns to the register of all moneys collected by them, so as *^o dlrsig^uate that received 
from vessels for wharfage or tonnage, and that received from goods, .distinctly, and the 
names of the vessels so collected from. 
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** On convgnments of merchandise withdrawn or reshipped, full commission to be charged 
on the amount of advances, or responsibilities incurred ; and half commission on the residue 
ff the value. 

** The abov^ commissions are exclusive of guarantee for sales on credit, auction duty and 
coQimissions, stoiiige, brokerage, and every other expense actually incurred. 


FREIGHT AND FREIGHTING. 


If a vessel is freighted by the ton, and no special agreement is made respecting the 
proportions at which each article shall be computed, the following shall be the standard of 
computation, and either parcel deemed equal to a ton, viz : — 


2240 Ibt. piff and bar iron, lead, copper, logwood, fustic, 
and other Ifbavy dyewoodt. 

2000 Iba. Nicaragua and Brazilletto wood. 

2240 „ nett, augar and rice, in caaka. 

1830 ,. ,. ciifTec, in bags. 

1000 „ „ ditto, in caaka. 

1300 „ „ cocoa, in bags or bulk. 

1120 ditto in rank a. 

1110 pimento, in bags. 

092 ditto, in caaka. 

HOO ship bread, in bags. 

700 ditto ditto, in caaka. I 

IWO dried hidea. 

(N)0 weight, preen teaa, and China rrw allk. | 

1120 bohea, and otlirr black tea. | 

l.'SOO Virginia tobacco, in hAgaheada. | 


1300 Iba. nett weight Keuturky ditto, inbogaheada 
1000 „ „ Maryland ditto, in ditto. 

H barrela 11 .iir. of HiOlba. i.ett. 

0 f, beef, pork, and tallow. 

7 f, uavdl atorea and piokled ftah. 

200 gallons, wine tucaaurc, eatiiuating tbe full coutenta 
of the cask of oil. wine, brandy, Acr. • 

22 biiahela grain, peas, bcana, &c., in casks. 

40 ditto ditto diato, in bulk. 

40 „ Liverpool blown aalt, in bulk. 

34 ,, ditto ground aJlt. 

31 „ St. lH»ra. Cape Verd, &c., in bulk. 

30 „ West India salt, in bulk. 

30 „ aea ciial, in bulk. 

40 cubic feet of plank, boards, timber, bale goods, pack- 
ages, and boxes. 


“ yi estimating the contents in cubic feet of various packages and goods, the following 
shall be the standard : — 


A Hour barrel .... ... 5 feet 

A tierce of rice 15 „ 

A hogslujad of flaxseed * . 1 2 „ 

A hogshead of Virginia tobacco . . . . . 45 „ 

A hogshead of Kentucky, Georgia, and Carolina do. . 40 „ 

A hogshead of Maryland and Ohio do. . • . 35 „ 

Five bushels of grain in bulk • , . . . . 5 „ 


In computing boxes of candles and soap, kegs of butter and lard, bams and bacon, and 
generally all similar articles, 200 lbs. nett weight shall be considered equal to a barrel of 
nve cubic feet. • 

“ All goods brought to this port on freight must be delivered on a wharf, at the expense 
of the vessel bringingfhc same. A delivery, after due notice, on aiw good wharf at Fell’s 
point, during business hours, is a delivery in itic city and port of Baltimore. Hides and 
articles prohibited to bo landed in the city at certain periods, may be landed where the 
public aut}iorities may direct. 

“ In all cases when vessels are obliged (by the quarantine reflations, or city authorities,) 
to discharge their carf in the stream, the expense »f delivering the same east of Jones’s 
falls, will be borne hy the carrier only. But when requested by the consignee to be ^e- 
livereif of Joi^s's falls, tlien the expense shall be equally borne by the carrier and 
consignee (each one half). *% 

If a ve.ssel is chartered for a voyage mt and home, each shipper shall be entitled to 
his fair proportion of the whole l^mewro'd freight, pro ratOy of the bulk or space occupied 
by each shipper on the outward voyage. ^ 

“ In all cases where atvesscl is chartered or freighted for a voyage out and home, 
the freighter or charterer, is bound to furnish sufficient cArgo to enable said vessel to return 
safely home, and the same from port to port, where the charter provides ior more than one 
port. Provided, no agreement to the coutrdry is made by the parties. 
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B T O R A O B. 


Per 

Month. 


Hopliendinf engar, tobaeeo. nolMoei, ram, oUj 

and pipes of wine, brandy, and gin 

— - of coffee, eoppeitas, codfish, and tallow 

Tierces of sujnir, rum, molasses^ and blf pipes . 

— ^ rice, coffee, flaxseed, alum7&c. 

Barceli of rmn, whiskey, sugar, beef, pork, flsh, 

eheese, oil, and qnartvr casks 

— ilonr, coffee and other dry articles 

Boaes of Cabs sugar 

— — flsh, wine, nil, lemons, and oranges 

soap, randies, cheese, tin, raisins, and 

drams of figs 

Bags of eoffer, cocoa, pepper, and pimento 

Bales of entton and hempen yarn, about 300 tbs. 


cents. 

25 

20 

16 

124 

oc 

03 

08 

03 

01 

02 

124 


STORAGE. 


Pbr 


Bales of India piece, and other alalliip goads . ; 

Indigo, in ceroons, 4 cents ; in cssegg*... 

Tea, in chests, S cents | hslf ditto. 2 cents ; boxes 

Kegs of butter, lard, tobacco, nails, raisins 

Hides, dr^d 

Hemp, per ton 

Cordage, per ditto . 

Iron and lead, per ditto 

Dyewood, per ditto 

Hampers of bottles, Ac 

Crates of earthenware 

Grain, per bushel 

Salt, per ditts 


canti. * 
10 
10 
014' 
t 05 
01 
50 
80 
20 
25 
10 
20 
004 
oof 


The owners of goods to be at the expense of putting them in store, and delivering them. 
All goods stored to be subject to onesmonth’s storage, if in store ten days. If less than 
ten da^s, to half a month’s storage. fThe risk of loss by fire, robbery, theft, and other 
unavoidable occurrences, is in all cases to be borne by tbe owner of uie goods ; provided 
usual care be taken for^the security of the property. 


WEIGHTS AND TARES. 


“ Sugar, copperas, alum, brimstone, shot, lead, iron, steel, hemp, dvewoods, and all other 
arricles heretofore sold by the cwt. of 1 1 2 lbs., or ton of ^240 lbs., shall in future be sold 
by the decimal hundred of 100 lbs., or ton of 24X)Olbs. 

“ Tares shall be allowed as follow : — • 

Sugar, in hhds. or tierces, 12 per cent; in Cuba boxes, 15 per cent ; in flour bis. 22 lbs. 
each ; ditto in linen bags, 3 per cent ; and in all other packages the actual tare. 

Coffee, in linen, single gunny, and grass bags ; 2 per cent ; in flour bis. 20 lbs. each ; 
in all other packages the a^ual tare. 

Cocoa, in bagv, 2 per cent. 

Pepper, in linen or single gunny hags, 2 per cent ; in other packages the actual tare. 

Pimento, in linen or single gunny bags, 3 per cent ; in other packages the actual tare. 

Rice, in tierces and half tierces, 10 per cent.* 

Copperas, 10 per cent, in hogsheads. 

Teas, green, whole chests, 20 lbs. ; half ditto, the Canton tare ; ditto black ditto 
ditto, 22 lbs. ; ditto three-quarter chests, l^lbs. ; other packages the actual tare. 

Cassia, in mats, 9 per cent ; boxes, and oilier packages the actual tare. 

Indigo, in ceroons, in single hides, 1 1 per cent ; in all other cas^ the actual tare. 

Alum, brimstone, ginger, nutmegs, mace, cloves, almonds, figs, cheese, soap, candles, 
chocolate, currants, prunes, starch, and ^1 oftier articles not before mentioned, the actual tare. 

No charge shall be made for casks, barrels, boxes, or other packages whatever. 

Drafts, as follow • • 

On all weights, even htam^ ^ per cent to be allowed of draft. 

^ • • • # dolls, cts. 

Hates of IHlotage , — For every vessel, either drawing nine feet water or upwards,^ • 
or measuring seventy-five tons, custom-house tonnage, coming 4rom the 

sea to the city of Baltimore, per foot . . ^ 3 /)0 

For every vessel of like draft, from Baltimore to* sea 2 50 

For the months of December, January, February,* and March, in addijbion to 

every foot such vessel draws . . . . .• • . . 0 75 

Every master or owner of a merchant vessef going to sea^ whether sailing under a 
coasting licence gr registered, of the burden of 120 tAns and upwards, shall be obliged to 
receive the first pilot who offers to conduct or pilot his vessel, and shall continue the same 
pilot to the capes, or shall pay to him half pilotage; provided the said pilot shall speak 
or board said vessel above Fort M‘IJcnry, and shall be duly licensed to act os pilot; and 
provided further, that the pilot who shall have conducted any vessel from the capes into 
port shall be entitled to take charge of the same vessel as pilot to the capes on her next 
voyage. 
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“ Any master 6r owner of a merchant vessel, sailing under a eoasting licence or regis- 
terad, of thehurden of 100 tons and upwards, coming from sea, shall be obliged to take 
ihe first pilot who offer to conduct or pilot his vessel, and shall continue the same to 
tlie port of de^nation, or shall pay to him half pilotage; provided said pilot shall speak or 
boaA swd ve&rf before Cape Henry lighthouse shall hear south ; and provided also, the 
said dilot shall have a branch or licence to the destined port of said vesseL ^ 

« TTje owners of all vessels of the burden of seventy-five tons and upwards, not exceeding 
hue hundibd tons, before going to sea, shall apply to the hoa^ of pilots for a licence to 
navigate the Chesapeake bay, and shall nay to the said board, for sucli licence, at the rate 
of six cents per ton, and such licence shall he pood for twelve months. 

“ The master of any vessel, for which a licen(« is made.neccssarj- by the preceduig 
regulation, who shall navigate the same without such licence, shall subject himself to re- 
CCTVC a pilot upon the same'tonns as is provided for in the first regulation.” 

COMMERCE OF BALtiMORE. 


Statement of Imports, Exports, Tonnage, &c., of the l\>rt of \Jaltiniore for the \ear 

ending 30th of September, 1840. , 

IMPORTS 1 Entered at the CuMtoni-houiiei from ports within the 


IMPORTS. 

dollars. ! 

Total value of imports 1839-40 

„ 1838-39 

G.952,GI8 

Falling off of imports. . . 

*,ll7.(Mrt 

EXPORTS. 


Total amount of domestic produce. .. 


1'otal value of exports . . 

6,756,870 

4,540,147 

,* H ••• . < 

Increase of exports 


tonnage. 

tons. 

19.. 

34.773 

n.C-Kloac-1 t4 



C|fl.r,l4 

„ 1838-39 

71,5*3 


4.^15,617 I which arc not obltgt’d by law to rotor. 

C,95‘2,GIH The number of arrival* from sea, which is of course ex- 

.J . elusive of bay and river craft, and vraaol* through canal*, 

3,li7.00l were ships 70, barks GO, brigs 375, schooners 875, and 
sloops 11. —Total, 13d I vessels. Of the foregoing there 
were— 


,, coastwise ^ 

Foreign ships from foreign ports 

„ coastwise 1 

American barks from foreign port* 

„ coastwise 

Foreign barks from foreign ports IJ 

American brig* from furtign ports 1J7 

,, coastwise 


coastwise . 


I ,, coastwise • • • • 

\ Foreign achnonera from foreign ports , 


VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED, 
vessels. 

Entered from foreign ports 3CJ? American burden . 

,, „ iHl FoiHfifn 

Cleared for foreign ports 352 American 

„ „ I0‘J Foreign 


• ToUl L39I 

tons. There were built within the above period 3 ships, 1 
5.3,007 I hark, 1 1 brigs, 43 schooners, I sloop, and 1 steamboat - 
23,003 ! Total, GO vessels ; the aggregate buiden of which is 8558 
G7,798 tons. 

*5,566 


iNeracTioNS in, and Shipments fix)m, the Port of Baltimore, of certain leading Articles 

for the Year, 1840. 


Tobacco inapected, Maryland ^ds. 3 1 ,2*5 

Ohio do. 8,430 

Other denomiuatiouB. ... do. 977 

Total hfads. 40,638 


Portion of previous stock 


Fish : Shah inspected (small part from North 

Carolina) 

oysters, amount sold in Balt imore estimated. 

Forwarded to different places by waggons, in 

the shell 

ditto, forwarded after bring opened and 


-Exported 44, *12 pickled 


FloOTiinpected. received from vmrion. ditto, conwiuod in Beluiiiore *20^ 

Teui b.bi.. 7.0,00. 

natw ttnrf rve'do' do.* ’304,014 ToUl numbcrof vessels built in the state 

Fish : Herrings tespect^d* (caught in M aryland Total amount of tonnage 

waters) *>rls.» 72,370 • 


Total amount of tonnage 


120 

.*11G,204 *2-05 


Amount of tobacco remaining in ftie state warehouses in the 

city of Baltimore, on the lat of January, 1842 7,8w 

Anmuut inspected during the year 1842 


VOL. III. 


Amount exported and consumed in 184* 4i,f^46 

Leaving on band on the 31st of December, 1842 

s 2 I 
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Exports from the Port of Baltimore to Foreign Ports for the Quarter and Year ending 

December ol, 1842 , 


ART 1C LRS. 


Quan- 

tity. 

VAUIK. 

c 

To the Nothorlaiids 

.Iihds. 

3,719 

dollars. 

165,991: 

„ Hause Towns 

. . .do. 

4.901 

19.1>)60 

,, French poits on the Med i terra- 
do. 

473 

21.752 

To England 

. . ..do. 

*293 

12,m*2 

Ilraailiaii ports 

....do. 

65 

ri.413 

Veneaiii-lan ports 

. . .do. 

1 

114 

Chilian par's 

. . »do. 

16 

1,411 

Rritisb West India islands 

. . . (in. 

12 

874 

Spanii^li West India islamls 
Cuba) 

(not 
do. 

14 

854 

Africa 

.. ..do 

30 

2,152 

Total 

....do. 

9,52A 

407.768 

pu»im. 




To Brazilian ports 

. .In Is. 

*29.581 

1.36,01.5 

Hritisli Wnst India islands 

. . . do. 

‘i0,H15 

K6.1M)I 

British North Aiiioiican colonies ..do. 

1,729 

6,076 

Danish West India isl'iiids... . 

. ..do. 

4, *209 

18,170 

Spanish West India islands 
Cuba) 

(not 
. . .do. 

1,144 

4,K4H 

Dutch Wet.t India islands .... 

. . .do. 

650] 

*2,616 

Dutch East Indies 

. . .do. 

.'lOO 

2,2.50 

Chilian ports 

. . .do. 

100 

413 

Texas 

. ..do. 

50 

211 

fiibral'ar 

. . .do 

1,1 6-2 

4,940 

M adeira 

. ..do. 

3,211 

13.016 

Cape Verd 

. . .do. 

lot 

! 442 

Africa 

. ..do. 

77 

1 336 

Hnyti 

. . .do. 

1,361 

5,9(M» 

Total 

do. 

61,726 

1 287,618 


ARTICLES. 


ft 

f- 


MiHefi.i.ANRniin. 


Fitiby dried. quintal. 

„ pickU‘d barri'lit 

CundieM, aperm Iba. 

,• talluw do. 

Soap do. 

Bet'f barrelH 

Horned cattle nunib«'r 

Pork barrels 

Bacon and hams Him. 

Lard do. 

llofifM II umber 

Rutter Iba. 

Cheese do. 

Wheat iHisliola 

Corn. do. 

Bye, Oats, &c do. 

Corn meal barrels 

Rye flour do. 

Biscuit do. 

Ditto kejrs 

Rice 4 tiurcea 

(jiusetiif lbs. 

Tobacco, niauiif ictnred do. 

fotlotis 


Other articles Onrlitdin^ over ftO.OOd 
dollars to Dutch Knst Indies) 

Total iniscellniieous articles.. .. 


Add value of Tobacco 
Ditto ditto Flour .. 


Quan- 

tity. 


VAi.oe. 




I 

27,Krt3 
3*2,17.1 f 
( 

:i72 \ 
42/ 
1,030 
8d.020 
149,1 HO 
301 

IftH.VtMf 1 
29,932 / 
3*2,505 
25,934 


4,000 

355 


1 .147 
•INH 
20,r>74 
4,273 


dollars. 

H. 070 
5,07*2 
7,139 

7,821 

fi,39r 

27.428 

61,027 

]2,.'iRl 

26,259 

13.2HS 

3,41*2 

11,501 

I, 180 

14,719 

O.l.'i) 

fl.4n9 

4,520 

47,031 


1 17,28.1 


.1*29,873 


49r,70K 

2K7,01H 


Value of Domestic I'rod notions l,l)2.’>/2.'}9 

Ditto Foreign Mcrriiaudise lu Auiciican veHnels 02,391 

Ditto Unto Fort ign ditto 0,574 

Total cxpoitH for quarter ending December 31, IK 1*2 1,094 2*27 

Exports previously, in 1842 3,.l.'i3,2*29 

Total exports for 1842 4.447,4.'i0 

Ditto ditto Fort ign merchandise 151,05.5 


Ditto ditto Domestic productbins 4,*292,80l 

Ditto ditto ditto in 1841 4,029 903 


Falling off ; 337,1 02 

The expVsrt of Foreign merchandise, in 1841, was 331,2.52 

Fallin g off.. . 170,597 


1842— liiapoction of Reef cattle 
„ Hogs 


number 14,224 weight 1.1,3*26,318 lbs. 

„ 10,HU9 „ 2,119,451 Iba. 


Total 


*25,033 


15,44.5.799 Iks. 


Fish— Shad 

„ Herrings., 

Total 


.-I 


barrels. 

1 1,036 
42,501 

half bris. 
667 

205 


barrels. 

326,994 

193,358 

24,449 

ball brla 
6,566 
20,396 


„ * SusquuVauna 

53,537 

772 

644,801 

26,962 


Bosides the above, there were inspected, during the year, 543fS barrels, and thirty- 
four, half barrels of rye flour ; and 71*') hogsheads, 7772 barrels, and 437 half barrels of 
com meal. 
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Commerce of Maryland, from 1790 to 1844. 


YEARS. 

• 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Duties on Foreign 
Merchandise itu> 
pdnetl. 

Drawbacks on Fo- 
reign Merchandise. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

DolueMtic. 

Foreign. 

total. 

1791 

’ dollarM. 

dollars. 

clnllarM.f 

dollars. 

dullari, 

^ dollars. 

tons 

'U 

.... 

.... 

2.239,691 

.... 

041,046 

1.1, .585 

31,402 

I79« 

• .... 

.... 

2,02:1,898 

.... 

4N1,.5.14 

24,9.10 

42.998 

00 

179.1 

.. .• 

.... 

3,665,056 

.... 

030,02.1 

.54,643 

20,702 

74 

1704 


.... 

.5,686,191 

• « « • 

1.226, j:id 

407,009 

38,097 

77 

1705 

.... 

.... 

6,811.389 

.... 

1,349,794 

789,107 

48,007 

53 

1706 

.... 

.... 

9.201 ;) 15 

.... 

1,6.13,081 

842,803 

40,3)4 

82 

1707 

.... 

.... 

9,811,709 

.... 

2.(Hm,fi(i6 

834,990 

5.5,904 

46 

170R 

.... 

.... 

12,746,190 


2,:m,489 

1,483,322 

0.1,180 

02 

1790 

.... 

.... 

16,299.609 

.... 

2,548,170 

1,. 1.57, 230 

81,440 

81 

1800 

.... 

« 

12,264,3:11 

12.767,6:19 

.... 

1,924,431 

1,261,466 

8), 508 

30 

IKOI 

*. .. . 

• • • • 

.... 

2,157,649 

1,13.5,717 

5.5,980 

30 

1802 

.... 

... 

7,914,22.5 

.... 

1,401, .5.17 

764,479 

43,295 

72 

18U3 

3,707»04a 

1,371.022 

5,078,062 

.... 

' 1,10.1,822 

249,314 

40, 4^7 

40 

IMH 

3,938,840 

5,21.1,099 

9,151,9.19 

.... 

• 2,174.169 

038,rMi2 

53,842 

13 

1H05 

3,408,643 

7.450,937 

10,8.59,480 

.... 

2,201,284 

1,142,350 

02,094 

9;i 

1800 

3,661.131 

10,919,774 

14.589.995 

.... 

2,904,16.5 

1,412,461 

71, 819 

92 

1H07 

4,016,099 

10,282.285 

14.298,984 

.... 

3.006,430 

1,337,128 

79,782 

49 

1808 

764,922 

1.9.'8I,IH4 

2,721.106 


l,U63,(it:i 

# 449,852 

74,699 

43 

180!) 

2,570,957 

4,0.56,360 

0.627,326 


1,021,680 

848,238 

88,188 

5.5 

1810 

3,275,004 

3.213,114 

6,489,018 

.... 

1,396,942 

.#4.50,017 

00,04.5 

10 

1811 

4,553.582 

2.2K0.40ri 

6.833,087 

.... 

1,082, 86-1 

34.5,267 

08,457 

85 

1K12 

3,9.50,093 

1.929,886 

5,885.079 

3,787786.5 


2,190,117 

404,602 

80.203 

33 

1HI3 

2,782,073 

1,00.5,792 

.... 

49.1,243 

316.502 

64,780 

67 

1814 

238,235 

10,199 

248,434 

...« 

3,950 

3,020 

04,140 

Off 

1815 

4,080,274 

950,327 

6.(136.601 

.... 

4,151,273 

12.5.071 

88,161 

22 

IHIO 

4,8.14,490 

2,.504,277 

7.3,18.767 


3,372,070 

56.5,051 

83,123 

67 

1817.,..-,. 

5,887,881 

3,046,040 

8,9:13,930 

...* 

2.((02,415 

.510,023 

74,212 

26 

1818....... 

4,915,322 

3,025,412 

H..570.734 

■ • 9 • 

2,IH(,,91.5 

404,243 

44,731 

07 

IHII) 

3,648,007 

2,278.149 

5,926.216 

.... 

1,938.272 

! 281,602 

47,110 

3K 

182(1 

4,081,598 

1,927,766 

6,(109,361 

.... 

l,(M)2.0(..5 

1 485,1.50 

41,850 

91 

1821 

2,714,850 

1,1.15,511 

3,8.19,394 

4,970,842 

9(i3,:{t8 

227.487 

46,013 

24 

1822 

3,4%, 993 

1,0.19,893 

1,857,116 

4,536,790 

4.792,48«» 

1, .614 ,008 

t. 16,01 1 

.50,129 

52 

1823 

3,173.112 

.5,03(»,228 

4.910.179 

' 1,225,810 

20.5,179 

.51,.'»46 

09 

1824 

3,fi49,9:i7 

1, .113,276 { 

4, 8(,. 1.2.13 

4,.5r,l,442 

i 1.171,188 

252,078 

j .1.1.412 

HO 

1825 

3.092.305 

1,408,939 

1,691,304 

4,761, 8 Ifi 

! 1,3.19,01:) 

2.5i».KK4 

.59,199 

.18 

1820 

2,947,352 

1,96:1,396 

4,010,748 

4,928,509 

I,201.0:v4 

i 196,310 

02,127 

28 

1827 

3,457.691 

1,058.715 

4.560,400 

1,49.5,798 

1 1.170,007 

1 218,981 

, 60,027 

14 

1828 

3,107,819 

1,226,003 

4,:i3 1,422 

5,629.691 

> l.f>49,H83 

• 224,168 

(>6,640 

49 

1829 

3,662,273 

1,112,192 

4,89 1, 105 

4,804,1.15 

j I,«l2,9(i7 

1 27134 

.11,194 

29 

1830 

3,075,985 

7I'».)97 

:i,79 1,482 

V521.806 

! 1,312,2.11 

22.5,175 

24.4.10 

24 

18.11 

3,730, .50(; 

.578,111 

4,308,017 

4,826,577 

f i,4r(»,i.5i 

- 1 17,304 

25,959 

Til 

18.12 

3, 5,87:1 

1,181,04.5 

4,199,918 

4,(;29,;i03 

l.OtilMMil 

101,1-1.1 

27,401 

44 

1833 

3,391.014 

701,453 

4.002,407 

.5, 4.17 ,037 

8;o,9rH> 

1 1.1,100 

27,68.5 

88 

18.31 

3,012,708 

1,I5.>,537 

4,108,24.5 

4,047.183 1 

67.1. Ill 

82,0.11 1 

.1.1.811 

72* 

I8;i:i 

1 3,176,800 

748,3(»8 

3,925,234 

.5,OI7,1;>3 i 

' 9(»0,210 

.19,1.54 

;L1.HU6 

.51 

18.10 

.1,028,916 

616,:».59 

,1,(57.5,475 

7,131,807 ' 

7,8.57,933 I 

I,IH7,9I7 

11,670 

:i3.243 

.51 

1837 

3,365,173 

424, 71 1 

3,789,917 

, 


3:i;)4n 

02* 

I8,IH 

18.19 

1840 

1841 

1842 

18.13 

1844 

4.165,168 

4,313,189 

5,405,020 

4,789,100 

4,0.15,507 

4,820,214 

359,497 
#10:), 372 
273,7A 
158,906 
209,259 
195,342 

4,621,575 

4,.570,:8il 

5,708,708 

4,047,106 

4,994,706 

5,9l5,55ii 

5,791,809 j 
(1,995,28.5 : 

4,019,746 i 
0.I01,3I.\ 
4,4I7,97ir 1 
2,179.132 

i 

! 

2.5,.503 

87 


* Ending September 30. 

• • * 


Tonnage of Maryland. 


- - - 

D I S T K 1 C T K. 

H egistercd 
I'oAiiagc. 

Knrollod and 
Licensed Tonnage. 

1 " 

Total Tonnage of 
each District. 

• • 

tom. 

tons and {)5thB. 

tons. 

Baltimore 

4I,;kj| 41 

.5.1, .583 71 

74,805 41 

Oxford. ^ 

.... 

9,031 59 

9,6.11 59 

Vienna 

330 75 

12,053 69 

12,399 49 

Snow Hill 

• .. .. 

.Mil 17 

6,511 17 

St. Mary’s 

■ • ■ • 

1,442 47 

Ittti 47 

Town Greek 

• • • • 

1,.5:)9 57 

1,539 97 

Annapolis...... 

• 

2,678 21 

2.078 21 

Alexandria i 

7,2ir'.16 

3,1.50 21 

10,717 .57 
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Butter .. 
Lanl .. .. 

Total 


INSPECT 19 N of i^arious Articles for 1842. 


kegt. 

13,969 

26.657 

barrelM. 

6 

1314 

half brla. 
20 

484 

Srkiaa. 

10 

Beef 

Purk 

ToUl 

barrels. 

4,4SB 

9.343 

BiM 


40,640 

,1320 

304 

10 

13,831 

18M) 

263 


Sole leather and rough skirting 242,230 sides. 


Account of Wheat Flour inspected in the City of Baltimore, per the Inspector’s 
Quarterly Returns, from 1798 to 1842 inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Barrels. 

Half Brls. 

YEARS. 

Barreifu 

Half Brla. 

VEARS. 

Barrels. 

1798 

140 170 

10 042 

IUI9 1 



18271 

493.667 

1798 \ 




466,415 

28,286 

237,887 

16.079 

1813 1 

1828 / 

li 99 / 

1799 t 

1813^ 

224,121 

4.679 

1828^ 

404,570 

239 269 

16 990 

1811 ) 

1820 5 

1800 5 

1800 ( 



1814 < 

225,620 

6.045 

1829^ 

533,.522 

317,032 

16,852 

1813 f 

3 

1801 5 

1815 ( 

358.228 

13.700 

18:10 1 

038,318 

1801 \ 

332,637 

10,6:16 

1816$ 

I83l J 

1802 / 

1816^ 

464.201 

14,678 

1831 i 

434,002 

1802 1 

414 , 745 ’ 

22,335 

1817 J 

I8:i2 5 

1803 ) 

1817 { 

879.730 

13,542 

IK.72^ 

540,238 

1803 \ 

317,403 

16,021 

181H S 

i83:i J •••••• 

1804/ 

1804 \ 

1818 ( 

304,483 

20 056 

1833 f 

460.013 

246,463 ! 

11,127 

1819 1 


I8:i4 J 

l8or./ 

1819 1 

543,066 

24,542 

18341 

338,407 

1803^ 

331,439 

17,123 

1820 1 

1835/ 

1806 j 

1820^ 

347,623 

22,894 

1833 f 

491,986 

1606 { 

480,879 

22.826 

1821 J 


1836 J 

1807 ) 

1821 \ 

470.133 

31.443 

1830/ 

326,048 

1807 \ 

31I,.V26 

1 : 1 , lOG 

1822 J 

18.37 J 1 

1808 / 

1R0H\ 

1822 \ 

345,366 

31,320 

1837/ 

372,835 

333,838 

10,885 

1823/ 

1838 1 

1800 1 

1823 \ 

305,823 

29,883 

1838/ 

509,073 

1809 \ 

330,732 

18,480 

1824 / 


1 

1839 J 

1810/ 

1824 \ 

508,980 

27,581 

1830 ) 

7:43,870 

18101 

438,782 

24,637 

1825/ 


1840 } 

1811/ 

18251 

607,693 

30,769 

18401 

613,014 

1811 1 

521,863 

25,507 

1826/ 

1841 / 

1812/ 

18261 

370,32'. 

22,092 

1841 1 

344,30t 




1827 / 



1812/ 


Half Brls. 

22,110 
14,394 
18,436 
21,921 
18,096 
18,003 
16,806 
20,171 
' 20.249 
10,733 
18,370 
19,846 
24,796 
31.716 
20,062 


PUBLIC DEBT OF MARYLAND. 

Maryland, like Pennsylvania, has fallen into fiscal discredit, and has con* 
sequently acquired the ignominy of being a repudiating state. The remarks 
which we have applied to Pennsylvania bear with equal force against Maryland; 
with the exception, that from the far greater proportion of the debt of the latter to 
the resources of the state, there is much less probability of an early resumption 
of the payment of the interest. 


ABSTRACT OF THE OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE IaNANCES FOR 1842 AND 1843. 

In the annual message of the executive, December, 1842, it is stated, That the debt of 
the state amounts to 15,211,393 dollars 94 cents; or, deducting bonds issued for the pur- 
chase of railroad stock, not now chargeable the treasury, to about ten miUiom, To this 
should be added the debt of the city of Baltimore, incurred in the cause of public improve- 
ment, which amounts to 4,780,000 dollars. Six per cent interest on these two sums is 
870, (K)0 dollars, annually chargeable upon the whole property of the state, assessed at 
19f>,7r»l, 149 dollars, requiring a permanent tax of seventy-one cents on the hundred dollars 
for the city of Baltimore, and thirty-one cents for the residue of the state. Besides this 
permanent debt, there is 869,656 dollars due to the state banks, to the Barings, and to 
the holders of state bonds on December 1 , 1842, for interest in arrears. The income from 
sources other than the direct tax, is about equal to the ordinary expenses. 
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In Yicvraf these facts, the legislature passed a bill providing for the sale of the state's 
interest in all the works of internal improvement, the state receiving its own bonds in 
payment. ThcLiuterest of the state in the following corporations was otFered at the follow- 
ing prices, paynv^nt to be made in bonds bearing not less than five per cent interest. 


* dollars. 

Balrinaorc-and Ohio Railroad Company . . 4,200,000 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company d,000,00(T 

Tide Water Canal Company 1,000,000 

Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad Company 1,500, OCX) 


Total 11,700,000 

** If this sale should be effected, the debt, exclusive of the Baltimore loans, would be 
reduced to about 4,000,000, from which must be deducted also the amount of the sinking 
fund, or 1,179,276 dollars. * 

The following is the Official Statement of the Debt of the State of Maryland, as reported 
by Governor Thomas in bis Message, in December, 1842. 

* Annual Interest. 


do11f4S. dollars. 

Direct debt of the state ....... 10,000,000 600,000 

Baltimore improvement debt . . . . . . 4,830,000 270, (X)0 

Loan of state credit . . • . . . . . »>, 2 11,293 312,683 


^ 20,041,293 1,182,683 

Floating Debt. 

Due banks 128,283 

Baring, Brothel’s, and Co. 1 04,864 

Bondholders’ arrears of interest 626,589 

Total . • 20,901,029 


State of the Public Dcbf of Maryland, December, 1 843. 

dollars. 

Total amount of public indebtedness, January, 1841 ..... 15,214,761 

Amount of Interest accrued from that date to l^oveinber, 30, 1843. . . 1,171,873 

T^ital ^mount of debt, November 30, 1843 . . . 16,386,634 

Annual demands against the treasury, on account of tlie debt, over and 

above the receipts from internal improvement coinpani€»s . . . . 626,821 

Amount of debt, November, 1 844 • . . . . 17,013,455 

The current expenses of the state amoifiit to • . ' 450,000 

Animal interest . . 626,821 

• ' 

Total annual ^arge . 1,076,821 

Tax, twenty-five cents on 100 dollars, on a* taxable projierty of 178,108,496 

dollars •,* • . 445,271 

• • 

Deficit ......... 631,550 

Arrears of interest . . . . . • . . • 650, 0(X) 

• ' 

To be reused by taxation 1,281,550 


The greatest difficulty under which the state labours is, apparently, the want of some 
uniform system of assessment, by which the burden will fall equally upon tlie community.” 
•^Official RciumSy published in llunfs Magazine, 
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11. DIStoCT OF COLUMBIA. ^ 

Tr® District of Columbia is a tract of land ten miles square, situlted on both sides 
of the Potomac river, about 120 miles from its mouth, and was sufj^p^estod by 'Washington 
for the seat of the general goveniment, and ceded to the United States by Virginia and 
Maryland, in 1790. It includes the cities of Washington, Alexaiidna, and iSeorgetown, 
and la under the iiii mediate government of Congress. 

Population —In 1800, the population was 14^093; in 1810, 24,023 ; in 1820, 33,039; 
in 1830, 39,8«58; in 1840, 43,712, of which 30,657 were whites, 8361 were free coloured 
persons, and 4694 were slaves. 

Employed in agriculture 384, in commerce 240, in manufactures and -trades 2278, 
navigating the ocean 126, navigating canals and rivers 80, learned professions and 
engineers 203. 


Population of the Principal Towns. 


TOWNS.' 

IROO 

IRtO 

1R20 

1830 

1840 

WaHhingtiin 

3210 

H20R 

13/247 

K/21R 

*“,3«() 

18.827 

8,203 

8.441 

23.304 

8,43!» 

7,312 

Alexanaria 

4190 

7227 

Georeetnwn 

4048 


The surface of the District is gently undulating; the soil is naturally sterile, but it 
possesses a healthy climate. 

Live Stock and Aqrlcvltural Products , — In 1840, there were 2145 horses and mules, 
3274 neat cattle, 706 sheej), 4673 swine, poultry to the value of 3092 dollars. There 
were produced 12,147 bushels of wheat, 294 bushels of barley, 15,751 bushels of oats, 
5081 bushels of rye, 272 bushels of buckwheat, 39,485 bushels of Indian corn, 707 pounds 
of wool, 12,035 bushels of potatoes, 1331 tons of hay, 55,550 pounds of tobacco, 651 
pounds of silk cocoons. The products of the dairy were valued at 5566 dollars, and of the 
orchard at 3507 dollars . — OJficial Upturns, 

Trade , — This district has become the centre of a considerable trade, though it cannot 
compete} with Baltimore. Vessels of the largest class come up to Alexandria, six miles 
below Washington, where the Potomac is a mile wide, and from thirty to fifty feet deep ; 
and vessels of a large size come up to the iliiited States’ Navy yard, at the junction of the 
East branch with the Potomac, at Washington. A very considerable quantity of flour and 
other produce comes down the Potomac, and centres chiefly ht Alexandria, and some at 
Georgetown. The chief business of Waslhngtou city has relatiou to the accommodation of 
the national legislature, and of the officers of the general government,— U, S, Gaz. 

The exports, in 1840, were 753,923 dollars, and the imports were 1 19,852 dollars. The 
tonnage of the ^strict, in 1843, w^as as follows : registered, 13,788 tons; enrolled, 1^,529 
toisfi — total, 26,047 tons. There were seven commert!lal and two commission houses in the 
district for trade, employing a capital of 310,(K)0 dollars; 285 retail dry-goods and other 
stores, capital 2,701,890 dollars; forty-eight persons engaged in the dumber trade, with a 
capital of 140,000 dollars ; 527 persons w'cre employed in the fisheries, with a capital of 
64,500 dollars . — Official Returns, 

Manufactures , — There were produced home-niadc v^r family articles, to the value of 
1500 dollars; one paper mill produced todihe value of 1500 dollars; nine persons manu- 
factured pottery to the value of 6200 dollars ; hats and caps Vere manufactured to the 
value of 47,20Cl,dollars, employing forty-eight persons, and a capital of 22,100 dollars ; 
three rope factories employed thirty-one persons, and a capital of 24,925 dollars ; nine 
tanneries employing seventy -two persons, and a capital of 80,400 dollars; seven other 
manufactories of leather, as saddleries, &c., manufactured articles to the value of 110,450 
dollars, with a capital of 66,750 dollars; eleven persons manufactured confectionary to the 
value of 7500 dollars, with a capital of 2800 dollars; forty-two persons manufactured 
machinery to the value of 60,300 dollars ; 189 persons produced bricks and lime to the 
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value of 151^00 dollars ; ninety -seven persons manufactured cania/^es and waggons to 
the value of 59,535 dollars, with a capital of 38,550 dollars ; four ilouring mills manu- 
factured 25,500. barrels of flour, and, with other mills, employed thii-ty persons, and pro- 
duced to the aiwunt of 183,370 dollars, with a capital of 98,5(X) dollars ; ships were built 
to Ahe value of **20,257 dollars; 190 persons manufactured furniture to the value of 
125,872 dollars, employing a capital of 85,(KK) dollars ; sixty brick j,nd thirty-three wooden 
houses built, employed 142 persons, aod cost 168,910 dollars; twelve printing offices, terT 
binderies, three daily, five weekly, six serai-weekly newsj^apors, and three periodicals, 
employed 276 persons, and n capital of 150,700 dollars. The whole value of manu- 
factures produced, was 1,005,775 dollars.**— Returns. 

Kducatitm. — Gcorgetow'n college, a Catholic institution, was founded in 1799. The 
Columbian college, under the direction of the Baptists, was founded in 1821. In these 
institutions there were, iu 1840, 224 students; there were in the district twenty-six 
academies and grammar schools, with 1 389 students ; twenty -nine common and primary 
schools, with 851 scholars; and 1033 white persons, ,Iovcr twenty years of age, w’ho could 
neither read or write. — U. S. Gaz, 

Religion. — In 1836, the Presbyterians had fourteen churches, nine ministers, and 
1 134 communicants ; the Episcopalians had seven churcjhes ; the Ba]ftists had five churches, 
four ministers, and 533 communicants ; the Methodists had several iniwsters ; the Roman 
Catholics, six ministers ; the Friends, two meetings ; and the Ihiitariaiis, one minister. 
At the close of 1840, the debt of the district amounted to 1,500,000 dollars. — f7. S. Gaz. 

A branch of the Chesapeake "and Ohio canal terminates at Washington. The Alex- 
andria canal is a continuation of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, seven miles and a quarter 
to AleJrtiiulria. 

The district is divided into two counties ; tlie county of Washington is on the north 
side of the Potomac, and tlic county of Alexandria is on the south side. Iu the former, 
the laws of Maryland are eojitinued iu force; in the latter, tliose of Virginia. The district 
has never been reprtjscnted in Congivss, though (’ongross makes laws. — See Constitution 
of the United States, and of eacli^ State and District. — Offivial Returns, U. S. Gaz. 

Alexandria, city, seaport, forty-three miles south-south-west of Baltimore, 1 15 miles 
north of Riehmmid, seven miles from Washington, 3S deg. 48 min. north latitude, 0 deg. 
3 min. \vest longitude of Washington. It is heautifiiJIy situated on the west side of the 
Potomac, which lias a depth of water at Alexandria sidRcient for vessels of the largest 
class. The population, iu 1800, w'as 4196; in 1810, 7227 ; in 1820, 8218; hi 1830, 
8263; ill 1840, 8459. The city is considerably elevated, ascending gradually from the 
river ; the streets cross each other at right angles. This port has considerable shipping, 
and exports wheat, Indian corn, and tobacco, to a considerable amount. The tonnage of 
the port, in 1840, was 14,470. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal extends to this place. 
It has two banks, with an aggregate capital of J,0(K),()0() dollars; and one fire, and one 
marine insurance company. It is governed by a mayor and a common council of sixteen 
members. — U, S. Gaz, Official Returns. • 

Washington City, the capital of the United States, is situated on the east side of tlic 
Potomac, 295 miles fpom the ocean, *by the course* of the river and hay. The popu- 
lation, -in 1800, was 3210; in 1810, 8208; in 1820, 13,247; in 1830, 18,827; in 1840, 
23,f364. Employed in commei’C'^ 103 ; in manufactures and trades, 886; navigating the 
ocean, forty-five; navigating rivers and canals, twenty-six; learned juofessions, eighty-three. 

The following description from the “li'nitcd States Gazeteer,” for 1844, wo extract at 
full : — ■* * 

The city stands on a point of lan^ between the Potomac and tlie Anacostia or 
Eastern branch. The city contains a little over eight square miles, and upwanls of 5000 
acres. The ground is in general ab6ut forty feet above the level of the«*river, and there 
are some moderate elevations, on two of whioh stands the Capitol and the President’s house. 
The city is regularly laid out in streets riniiing north and south, and crossed by others at 
right angles, running east and west. But the different parts of the city are connected by 
broad avenues, wdiich traverse the rectangular divisions, diagonally. Where the iiitor- 
section of these avenues with each other and with the streets wmiild form many acute 
angles, considerable rectangular or circukir open grounds are left, which, wlion the city 
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shall bo built up, will give it an open appearance. The avenues and streets leading to 
public places are from 120 to 160 feet wide, and the Dther streets are from 70 to 110 
feet wide. The avenues are nanflled after the states of the lihlbn, and the other streets, 
beginning at the Capitol, are denoted bv the letters of the alphabet, (s A. north and 
A. south, B. north and B. south, &c. ; ana east and west, they pe designated by numbers, 
as Ist ea^ Ist west, Pennsylvania avenue, between the Capitol and the president’s 
louse, contains the most dense population, and is much the finest street in the city. Five 
of the avenues radiate from the Capitol, and five others from the President’s hbuse, giving 
these prominent places the most ready communication with all parts of the city. The 
buildings of Wasnington consbt of scattered clusters ; nor is it probable that the magni- 
ficent plan of the city will soon be built up. Three things are requisite to sustain a lajge 
city, one of which, it is to be hoped, will never be found in the United States. There must 
be extensive commerce, or manufactures, or an expensive and luxunous coj/art, with tlie 
multitudes which a luxurious court draws aroimd it, to expend their money. This lost 
constitutes a great item in the support of some European cities. Wasliington cannot be 
expected to become a very great commercial or manufacturing place; and though the chief 
men of the government, and the "national legislature, and the multitudes whom they draw 
around tliem, do much ‘toward the prosperity of Washington, the money thus expended is too 
small in amount to< constitute a main reliance of a largo city. Baltimore, in the vicinity, 
will be likely to surpass Washington in commerce and manufactures, for a long time to 
come. The growth of Washington, however, has been considerably extensive, and it is 
continually increasing ; and probably the bustle of a large city would not much improve it 
as a seat for the national congress. It enjoys the two important requisites for health, pure 
air and good water, and there is much elegant and refined society, rendering it a pleasant 
place of residence. 

** Tlic public buildings of Washington have a splendour becoming a great nation. 
The Capitol is probably the finest senate house in the world, and it is fit that the most 
august legislative assembly on earth should be thus accommodated. The ground on which 
the Capitol stands is elevated seventy-three feet above the level of the tide, and affords a 
commanding view of the different parts of the city, and of the surrounding country. Tlie 
building, which is of freestone, covers an area of more than an acre and a half ; the length 
of the front is 352 feet, including die wings; 'die depth of the wings is 121 feet. The 
centre building is surmounted by a lofty dome ; and there are two less elevated domes, one 
toward each end. A projection on the east or main front, including the steps, is sixty -five 
feet wide; and another on the west front, with the steps, is eighty-three feet wide. In the 
projection on the oast front, there is a noble' portico of twenty-two lofty Corinthian columns; 
and in the west front there is a portico of ten Corinthian columqs. The height of the 
building to the top of the dome is 120 feet. Under the dome id the middle of the building 
is the Rotunda, a circular room nincty-fiVe feet in diameter, and of the same height, 
adorned with sculptures representing in relief Smith delivered by Pocahontas, the Pilgrims 
landing at Plymouth, Penn treating with the natives, and a fight of Boone with the 
Indians ; and four magnificent paintings by Trumbull, with figures as large as life, repre- 
seqjing the presentation to congress of the 'Decloriition of Independence, the capture of 
Burgoync, the surrender of Cornwallis, and Washington resigning his commission to con- 
gress. Another painting, the baptism of Pocahontas^by Chapmanf has recently been 
^ded. The Rotunda has recently received a splendid tfditional ornament in Greenough’s 
statue of Washington, a colossal figure in a sitfiiig posture, twice as large as life. On the 
west of the Rotunda is the library-room of congress, niaety-two feet % thirty-four, and 
is thirty-six feet in height, containing, in arcla^d alcoves, 20,000 volumes. In the second 
story of the south wing of the Capitol is the Hajl of the Houfe of Representatives, of a 
semi-circular for{n, ninety-six feet long and sixty high, with a dome supported by twenty- 
four beautiful columns of variegated marble •from the Potomac, with capitals of Italian 
marble, of the Corinthian order. The circular wall is surrounded by a ^leiy for men, 
and the chord of the arc, back of the speaker’s chair, has a gallery for the ladies. The 
room is ornamented with some fine statuaiy and paintings, and the whole furniture of it is 
elegant. The Senate Chamber is in the second story of the north wing of the Capitol, 
and is semi-circular like that of the Representatives, but smaller, being seventy-five feet 
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long and foaty-five feet high. The vice-president’s chair is canopied by a rich crimson 
drapery, held by the talons of a hovering eagle. A gallery of light bronze running round 
.the arc in front of the vice-president’s chair, is mainly appropriated to ladies. There is 
another galler^above and behind the chair, supported by nine Ionic cohirnns of variegated 
marble. A m^;iiificent chandelier hangs in the centre of the room, and the vholo 
appeiranpe and furniture of the room are splendid. Below thcaSenfate Chamber, and of 
nearly the same form and dimensiolTs, hut much less elegant, is the room of the SuprenTb 
Court of t?he United States ; and there arc in the building seventy rooms for llic fxceom- 
modation of committees and officers of Congress. Tlxe grounds round the Capitol are 
spacious, containing twenty-two acres, highly ornamented with gravelled walks, shrubbery, 
and trees, a naval monument ornamented with statuary, and founlains, and the whole is 
enclosed by a handsome iron railing. The whole cost of the building has exceeded 
2,000,000 dollars. 

“ The President’s house, a mile and a half north-west from the (,-apitol, is an elegant 
edifice of freestone, two stories high, >vith a lofty, basement, and is 170 feet long, and 
eighty-six wide, the north front of which is ornamcntc^witli a fine portico of fou^ lofty 
Ionic columns, projecting with three columns. The outer iutercolumniation is fnr carriages 
to drive under, to place company under shelter. It stands in the ccTiti’c of a plat of ground 
of twenty acres, beautifully laid out, and highly ornamented. It i#tlevated forty-four 
feet above tide-water, and the southern front presents a grand and heantiful prospect. The 
apartments within are admirably fitted to their purpose, and splendidly furnished. On the 
cast side of the President’s house are two large buildings, and, on the west side, two largo 
buildings for the departments of state, of llie treasury, of w^ar, and of the navy. The 
gemerat post-office .and the patent-office are also extensive buildings. 'J'hcse, with the new 
treasury building, have been recently erected, to supply tlie place of those which w^ero 
burned a few years since. The new treasury building contains loO rooms, and, when 
completed, will contain 2o(). It has a .splendid colonnade, 4o7 feet in length. The general 
post-office contains about eighty rooms, and is of the Corinthian order, with columns and 
pilasters, on a rustic base. The ^patent -office, in addition to other spacious apartments, has 
one room in the upper story 27t) feet by sixty-five, and, w'hcii completed by wings, accord- 
ing to the original design, will be upwards of 400 feet in length. It is considered one of 
the most sjxlendid rooms in America, and i% devoted to the grand and increasing collections 
of the National Institution. The portico of this building is of the same extent as that of 
the Parthenon, at Athens, consisting of sixteen columns, .in double rows, fifty ibet high. In 
the war-office was formerly kept the fine collection of Indian portraits, painted from the 
original heads by King. These valuable pictures are now in the custody, and adorn the 
collections of the National Institution, in the patent-office. 

“ The Navy yard is on^hc Eastern branch, about three-fourths of a mile south-east of the 
Capitol, and contains twenty-seven acres. It ^las houses for the officers, and sliops and 
warehouses, and two large ship liouses, a neat armoury, and every kind of naval stores. 
Several ships of war, some of which w'ere of the largest class, have been built at this yard. 
There are also in the city an arsenal, a city hall, an hospital, a penitentiary a tlwjatre, tK:c, 
Washington is so{)arated from Gehrgeto^u by Rock creek, over which arc tw'o hridfcs. 
A substantial pile bridge, over a mile in lengtli, crosses the Potou'jie, and leads to Alex- 
andria. There is a«bri(lge, also, ^er the Anacostia, or Eastern hiaiich. This l iver has 
water of sufficient depth for frigates to ascend to the Navy yard, without being lightened. 
Vessels requiring fourteen feet of water can*come up to the Potomac bridge. By means of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, H comm’huicatiou is opened with a rich back country ; and 
it may be expected that the Commerce of Wftshington wall increase. The Wasliington canal 
is a continuation of this cabal through the city. It extends from the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, at 17th-street west, to which iff is connected by a*lock at that street^ to the Eastern 
branch. The canal and all the basins are willed with stone on both sides. From 1 7tli to 
14th-8treet, is a spacious basin, 500 feet wide; from 14th to 6th-street, where there is 
another ample basin, its width is 150 feet ; and from 6th-street to its termination in the 
Eastern branch, its width varies from forty-five to eighty feet ; and its depth is four feet 
below tide throughout. At its eastern termination is another spacious basin and wharf, 
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which extends to the channel. This canal has been greatW neglected, and isainuch out of 
repair. The expense of this canal has been over 230,000 dollars. • 

« There were in the city, in 1840, 106 stores, capital 926,040 dollars •, six lumber ya^,. 
capital 57,000 dollars ; precious metals manufactured to the value of 1 3,000 ^ollare ? 
other metaU 17,300 dollars ; tu'o tanneries, capital 2000 dollars ; one brewed, capital ^,OPO 
dollars ; two potteries, coital 3250 dollars ; one rope walk, one grist mill, elevcq prmtmg 
dlHces, nine binderies, three daily, five weekly, five setni-weekly newspapers, ^ P®“ 

riodicals, capital 1 49,500 dollars ; thirty brick and stone, and twenty-three wo<«cn houses 
built, cost 86,910 dollars. Total ojipitnl in manufactures, 336,275 dollars. , , 

** The Coliimhian co]leg*e was incorporated, by an act of Congress, in 1821. It js deligtit^ 
fully situated on elevated ground, north of the President’s house, about two miles and a half 
from the Capitol. The buildings arc a college edifice, five stories high, including the baae* 
ment and the attic, having forty-eight rooms for students, with*two dormitoriej attached to 
each, two dwelling-houses for professors, and a jdiilosopliical hall, all of bricK. It haa a 
medical department attached. The Medical colk^ge is situated at die comer of 10th and 
E-streets, at equal distances from the Capitol and the President’s house. In the several 
departments are a president, ten^professors, and, in the college proper, about twenty-five 
students. There are dbout 42(K) books in its libraries. The commencement is on the first 
Wednesday of Octeher. The whole number of alumni is ninety -seven. It is under the 
direction of the Baptists. 

There were in the city, in 1840, twelve academies, Wtli 609 students, nine primary and 
common schools, with 38(5 scholars. • 

“ The National In.slitutioii for the Promotioti of Science was organised in May, 1 840. The 
President of the United States is patron ; the heads of departments constitute six (Hi'cctom 
on the part of the govorninont, and six literary and scieniilic gentlemen arc directors on the 
part of the institution. Its stated monthly meetings are held in the patent-ofiiee huilding. 
Its collections are deposited in the grand hall of this building, 275 feet long, and sixty-five 
feet wide, and constitute a rapily increasing scientific museum. The United States’ ex- 
ploring expedition has added largely to its curiosities. The Historical Society and the Co- 
lumbian Institute have united with it, with their libraries and collections. They have a 
valuable inineralogical cabinet. It is proposed to bring out regularly volumes of traus- 
actions. If properly fostered, it may become an*lionour to the nation. Tlie Union Literary 
Society has been in existence for many years, and holds a weekly discu.*(siQn in the lecture- 
room of the Medical college, and is well attended. Sectarian religion and party politics are 
excluded from its discussions. The City library contains about G0(K) volumes. 

“ The city contains twenty-one places of worship, of which the Presbyterians have four, 
the Episcopalians three, the Baptists three, the Mctliodists threc,^ Protestant Methodists 
one, I^man Catholics three, the Africans two, and the Unitarinlis and Friends one each. 

“ There are two orphan asylums. THfere are three banks, with an aggregate capital of 
1,5(M),000 dollai's ; and two insurance companies, with an aggregate capital of 450,000 
dollars. • 

“ The congressional burying ground is in the eastern section of W'ashington, about a mile 
ai^ a half from the Capitol, and cT>utain.s tihnut \en acres of ground, near the Eastern 
branch. The grounds are tastefully laid out, and neatly kept. It has already received a 
number of distinguished men, and has some fine monuments, and a vault in which bodies 
are placed that arc awaiting a removal. ^ 

y Ihis city was fixed on as the future seat of the government, in accordance witli the sug- 
gestion of the great man whoso name it hears, anditlie greund on w'hich U stands was ceded 
to the United States in December, 1788. The owners of the Iftnd gave one-half of it, after 
deducting streets and public squares, to the United States, to *defray the expenses of the 
public building^ Such grounds as should be wante<^ by the United States were to be paid 
for at the rate of 66 dollars 66 cents per acre^ It was laid out by three commissioners, in 
1791, and surveyed under the direction of Andrew Ellicot. The seat of the federal go- 
yernment was removed to this place in 1890, The north wing of tlie Capitol was Cfommenoed 
in 17&d, and finished in 18(X), at an expense of 480,202 dollars. The south wing was 
commenced in 1803, and finished in 1808, at an expense of 308,808 dollars. The centre 
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building was commenced in 1818, and finished in 1827, at an expense of 957,647 dollars. 
In August, 1814, Washington was captured by tlie British, under General Ross, who set 
fire to the Capitol, the President’s house, and the public offices, with the exception of the 
patent*officc, ‘^ich was saved by the solicitation of its superintendent. The library of 
Congress wasbuined, and was afterwards replaced by the purchase of that of Mr. Jefierson, 
consulting of 7000 volumes, for 23,000 dollars, in 1815.” 


III. VIRGINIA. 

Virginia is bounded north by Pennsylvania and Maryland, from which it is separated 
by the Potomac ; east by tlie Atlantic ; south by North Carolina and Tennessee ; west by 
Kentucky ; %nd north-west by Oliio. It lies between 36 deg. 33 min. and 40 deg. 43 min. 
north latitude, and between 75 deg. 25 min. and 83 de^. 40 min. w'est longitude; and between 
60 deg. 34 min. west, and 1 deg. 20 min. east loflgitude from V\'ashington. It is 370 
miles long, and 200 miles broad at its greatest width, comfirising an area of 64,000 English 
square miles, or 40,960,000 English statute acres. The population, in 1790, was 
747,610; ill 1800, 886,149 ; in 1810, 974,622; in 1820, 1,065,366 ; in 1830, 1,211,272; 
in 1840, 1,239,797 ; of which 448,987 were slaves. Of tlie free white population, 
371,223 were white males ; 369,7#15 were white females; 23,814 w’erc coloured males; 
26,020 were coloured females. Of the population, in 1840, there were employed in agri- 
culture, 318,771 ; ill commerce, 1)361 ; in manufactures and trades, 54,147 ; navigating 
the ocqpji, 582 ; navigating the canals, rivers, and lakes, 2952 ; learned pi‘ofessions, Ac., 
3866. — Official Re/urns. 

This state is divided into 119 comities, and two districts, Ea'^tcrn and Western, The 
following are the counties of the Easlern District^ with their population in 1840, and their 
capitals: — Aeoomae, 17,096, C. Aecomac ; Albemarle, 22.924, C. Charlottesville; Ame- 
lia, 10,320, C. Amelia; Amherst, 12,576, C. Amherst; Ik^dford, 20,203, C. Liberty ; 
Brunswick, 14,346, C, Lawreiiceville ; Buckingliam, 18,786, C. BuckingbaTii ; Campbell, 
21,030, C. Campbell ; Caroline, 17,813, C. Bowling Green ; Charles City, 47 C. 
Charles City; Charlotte, 14,595, C. Charlotte; Chesterfield, 17,148, C. thestcrfield ; 
Culpepper, 11,393, C. Culpepper; Cumberland, 10,399, C. Cumberland; Diinviddie, 
22,558, C. Diuwiddio ; Elizabeth City, 3706, C. Hampton ; Essex, 11,309, C. Tappa- 
bannock; Fail lax, 9370, C. Fairfax; Fauquier, 21,897, C. arrenton ; Fluvanna, 
8812, C. Palmyra ; Franklin, 15,832, C. Rooky Mount; Glonerster, 10,715, C. Glou- 
cester ; Goochland, 9760, C. Goochland ; Greensville, 6366, C. Ilicksford ; Greene, 4232, 
C. Stannardsville ; ll^ifam, 25,936, C. Halifax; Hanover, 14,968, C. Ilanovcr ; Hen- 
rico, 33,076, C. Richmond; Henry, 7335, (i Martinsville; Isle of Wight, 9972, C. 
Smithfield ; James City, 3779, C. Williamsburg ; King George, 5927, C. King George ; 
King William, 9258, C. King William ; King and Queen, 10,862, C. King and Queen ; 
Lancaster, 4628, C. Lancaster; Loudoun, 20,431, C. Lee^iurg ; Louisa, 15,4^ C. Louisa ; 
Lunenburg, 11,055, C. Lunenburg; Madison, 8107^ C. Miidison ; Matthew'-, 7442, C. 
Matthews ; Mecklenburg, 20,724, C. Boydton ; Middlesex, 4392, C. Urban^a ; Naiffee- 
mond, 10,795, C. S^uftblk; Nelson, 12,287, C. Livingston; New Kent, 6230, C. New 
Kent ; Norfolk, 27,569, C. Norfolk; Northampton, 7715, C. Eastville ; Northumberland, 
7924, C. Nortliumberland ; Nottow^ay, 97Ji9, C. Nottoway ; Orange, 9125, C» Orange ; 
Patrick, 8032, C. ^Patrick ; Pittsylvaiiiai 26,398, C, Pittsylvania ; Powhatan, 7924, C. 
Scottsville; Princess Aiine,07285, C. Princes Anne ; Prince Edward, 14,069, C. Prince 
Edward; Prince George, •7175, C. City Point; Prince William, 8144, C. Brentsville ; 
Rappahannock, 9257, C. Washington; Richmond, 5^65, C. Richmond ; Southampton, 
14,525, C. Jerusalem ; Spotsylvania, 15,161, C. Spotsylvania; Stafford,^ 8454, C. Fal- 
mouth; Surry, 6480, C. Surry; Sussex, 11,229, C. Sussex; W^arwick, 1456, C. War- 
wick ; Westmoreland, 8019, C. Westmoreland ; York, 4720, C. Yorktown : — 369,398 
whites, 42,294 free coloured, 395,250 slaves. Total, 806,942, Wcstvrji District — 
Alleghany, 2749, C. Covington; Augusta, 19,628, C. Staunton ; Bath, 4300, C. Bath ,* 
Borldey, 10,972, C. Martinsburg; Botetourt, 11,679, C. Fincastle ; Braxton, 2575, C. 
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Braxton ; Brooke, 7948, C. Wellsburg ; Cabell, 8163, C. Cabell , Clarke, 63j{d, C. Berry- 
viJIe ; Fayette, 3924, C. Fayetteville ; Floyd, 4453, C. Floyd ; Frederick, 14^242, C. 
Winchester ; Giles, 5307, C. Giles ; Grayson, 9087, C. Greensville ; Greenbrier, 8695, 
C. Lewisburg ; ITampsliire, 12,295, C. Romney ; Hardy, 7622, C. MooreJ^^d ; Harrison, 
17,6 (j 9, C. Clarksburg*; Jackson, 4890, C. Ripley; Jefferson, 1 4,082, (fi. Charlestown; 
Kanawha, 13,567, C. Charleston; Lee, 8441, C. Jonesville; Lewis, 8151, C. Weston ; 
Logan, 4309, C. Logan; Marshall, 6937, C. Eliaabethtown ; Mason, 6777* tJ. Point 
Pleasant; Mercer, 2233, C. Princeton ; Monongalia, 17,368, C. Morgantown; Monroe, 
8422, C. Union; Montgomery, 7405, C. Christiansburg ; Morgan, 4253, C. Berkley 
Springs; Nicholas, 2515, C. Summersville ; Ohio, 13,357, C. Wheeling; Page, 6194, 
C. Surry ; Pendleton, 6940, C. Franklin ; Pocahontas, 2922, C. Huntersville ; Preston, 
6866, C. Kingwood ; Pulaski, 3739, C. Newbeni ; Randolph, 6208, C. Beverly ; Roan- 
oke, 5499, C. Salem; Rockbridge, 14,284, C. Lexington ; Rockingham, 17,344, C. Har- 
risonburg ; Russell, 7878, C. Lebanon ; Scott, 7303, C. Estiuville ; Shenandoah, 11,618, 
C. Woodstock ; Smythe, 6522, C. Marion ; Tazewell, 6290, C. Jeffersonville ; Tyler, 
6954, C. Middlebourne ; Warren, ^627, C. Front Royal ; Wasliiugtoii, 13,001, C. 
Abingdon; Wood, 7923, C. Parkersburg ; Wythe, 9375, C. Wythevillc. Western Dis- 
trict, whites 371,570, free coloured 7548, slaves 53,737. Total, 432,855,— Official 
Returns, 

Soil and Confiffuration . — The extensive section of Virginia, which extends from the 
Atlantic to the lower falls (ff the rivers, for about 110- to 130 miles from the Atlantic, is 
low and flat, in some places marshy, naturally sterile and sandy, and generally covered 
with pitch pine trees. On the margin, near 'the banks of the rivers, the soil is usually 
fertile. The low country is unhealthy from August to October. The lands which .extend 
from the rivers at the head of tidow'atcr and Blue Ridge, arc undulated and hilly ; 
especially near the mountain ranges. The soil of this region is generally sandy and poor ; 
part of it is fertile, particulai'ly the margins of the rivers. Towards the mountains tlie 
country is stony and rough, with the soil rich. The mountains of Virginia rise generally about 
150 miles from the ocean. Beyond which the country is generally mountainous, traversed by 
successive ridges of the Alleghany, which occupies a greater breadth of country in Vir- 
ginia than in any other state. Between the various ridges, however, there are long valleys 
or table land, parallel with them, often of conriderable breadth, and containing some of 
the best soil in the state. The farms among the mountains are smaller than in any other 
parts of tho state, better cultivated, and there an? fewer slaves. The climate in tliis region 
is very healthy 

TJje soil of the districts near the sea coast is generally poor, producing Indian com, oats, 
and peas. Wheat is raised in some parts of it, and a little rice in the swamps in its southern 
part. Betw'cen the sea coast region, tidewater, and the mountains, is the tobacco country ; 
but in the northora upland counties wheat has extensively superseded tobacco ; and south of 
James river, sufficient cotton is raised for liome consumption. The south-eastern counties 
produce apples and peaches in great abundance. Among tho mountains, the farmers raise 
large numbers of horned cattle and hogs. Indian corn is cultivated throughout tho state. 
TJie country wcjst of the mountains towards the Ohio, is rough and, wild ; sometimes, but 
not generally, ftirtile ; but very rich as a mineral region, — Various accounts. U. S, Gaz, 

Lice Stock and Agricultural Products. — There were in this state* in 1840, 326,438 
horses and mules ; 1,024,148 neat cattle ; 1,293,772 sheep ; 1,992,155 swine ; poultry to 
the value ol’ 754,698 dollars. There were prodviced 10,109,716 bushels of wheat ; 87,430 
bushels of barley ; 13,451,062 bushels of oatsf ; 1,482,799 bushels j:>f rye ; 243,822 
bushels of buckwheat ; 34,577,591 bushels cf Indian corn ; 2,538,374 lbs. of wool ; 
10,597 lbs. of hops ; 65,020 lbs. of w'ax 2,944,660 bushels of potatoes ; 364,708 tons of 
hay ; 25,594 ttjns of hemp and flax ; 75,347,106 •lbs. of tobacco ; 2956 lbs. of rice ; 
3,494,483 lbs. of cotton ; 3191 lbs. of silk cocoons ; 1,541,833 lbs. of sugar. The pro- 
ducts of the dairy were valued at 1,480,488 dollars ; of the orcliard, 705,765 dollars ; 
value of lumber produced, 538,092 dollars ; 13,911 gallons of wine were made. — Official 
Returns, U. S. Gaz. 

Minerals. — Gold, copper, lead, iron* coal, salt, limestone, and marble, are found. In 
1840, 2000 persons were employed in mining. The long, narrow district in which gold is 
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found, extends through Spotsylvania county and the adjacent countiy^ in a south-west 
direction, passing into North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. The gold ore 
^ not, however^ sufficiently rich to render its mining or working, excepting in very few 
places. The cojjl fields are very extensive, and afford both the bituminous and the anthra- 
cite. Large quAitities have been mined and exported from the vicinity of Richmond. 
Salt springs have been found in various places, and salt has been ej^tensively manufactured 
on the Great Kanawha river, near Charleston. The warm springs, at Bath, the hot springsf 
a few miles* distant, the sulphur springs, in Greenbrier and Montgomery counties, and the 
sweet springs of Botetourt county, are much resorted to. — U, S. Gaz, — (See also Mineral 
Productions of United States hereafter.) 

Rivers, — The Potomac separates this state from Marjdand. James river is the largest 
which flows through the state. It is 500 miles in length, and flows from the mountains in 
the interior behind the Blue Ridge, through which it passes. It is navigable for sloops 120 
miles, and tor boats much farther, and falls into Chesapeake hay. The Appomattox is 
130 miles long, and enters James river 100 miles al^ve Hampton roads, and is navigable 
twelve miles, to Petersburg. The Rappahannock rises in the Blue Ridge, is 130 miles 
ong, is navigable 110 miles for sloops, and falls into the Chesapeake. York river enters 
the Chesapeake thirty miles below the Rappahannock, and is nifvugable forty miles for 
ships. The Shenandoah enters the Potomac just before its passage through the Blue 
Ridge. Of the rivers west of the mountains, the Great Kanawha rises in North Carolina, 
passes through this state and entbrs the Ohio. The Little Kanawha also falls into the 
Ohio. The Monongahela rises in this state, though it runs chiefly in Pennsylvania. 

The lower part of Chesapeake bay lies tvholly in this state, is fifteen miles wide at its 
mouthf and enters the Atlantic between Cape Charles and Cape Henry. Norfolk, eight 
miles from Hampton roads, has a fine harbour, inueb the best in the state ; it is spacious, 
safe, and well defended ; and it is the most commercial place in Virginia ; but Richmond 
and Petersburg are more populous, and have an extensive trade. Besides these, Wheeling, 
Lynchburg, Fredericksburg, and Winchester, are principal places. — G, S, Gaz, 

Trades, — Tliere were thirty-one commercial and sixty-four commission houses engaged 
in foreign trade, with a ca[)ital of 4,299,500 dollars ; 2736 retail dry-goods and other 
stores, with a capital of 16,684,413 dollars ; 1454 persons employed in the lumber trade, 
with a capital of 113,210 dollars ; 931 pA*sons engaged in internal transportation, who, 
with 103 butchers, packers, Arc., employed a capital of 100,680 dollars; 556 persons em- 
ployed in the fisheries, with a capital of 28,383 dollars. — Official Returns, 

Manufactures. — In 1840, there were domestic or family manufactures to the value of 
2,441,672 dollars; forty-one woollen nianufaeftries and forty-seven fulling mills, employ- 
ing 222 persons, producing articles to the value of 147,792 dollars, with a capital of 1 12,350 
dollars; twenty -two cotton manufactories, with 42,262 spindles, employing 1816 persons, 
producing articles to the value of 446,063 dollar?, with a capital of 1,299,020 dollars; forty- 
two furnaces, producing 18,810 tons of cast-iron, and fifty two forges, Arc., producing 5886 
tons of bar-iron, the whole employing 1742 persons, a^d a capital of 1,246,650 dollars; 
eleven smelting houses employed 131 persons, and produced gold to the value of 51,758 
dollars, employing a gapital of 103,650 dolhirs ; fivd smelting houses employed seve^ty- 
tliree persons, and produced 878,648 pounds of lead, employing a capital of 21,500 dollars; 
twelve paper manufactories, producing ai'ticlcs to the value of 216,2 15 dollars, and other 
paper manufactories producing 1^0 dollars, the whole employing 181 persons, and a ca- 
pital of 287,750 dollars ; 3342 persons mtinufacturcd tobacco to the value of 2,406,671 
dollars, employing a capital of lf526,080 dollars ; liats and caps were manufactured to the 
value of 155,778 dollars, rflid straw botiiielB to the value of 14,700 dollars, the whole em- 
ploying 340 persons, and*a capital of 85,640 dollars ; 660 tanneries employed 1422 per- 
sons, and a capital of 838,141 dollarfl ; 982 other leather manufactories, saddleries, A’C., 
produced articles to the vsilue of 826,597 dollars, and employed a capital of 341,957 dollars; 
four glass-houses, and two glass-cutting establishments, employed 164 persons, producing 
articles to the value of 146,500 dollars, with a capital of 132,000 dollars ; tliirty-three 
potteries employed sixty-four persons, producing articles to the value of 31,380 dollars, with 
a capital of 10,225 dollars ; thirty- six persons produced drugs, paints, &c., to the value of 
66,633 dollars, with a capital of 61,727 dollars; 445 persons produced machinery to the 
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value of 429,858 dollars; 150 persons produced hardware and cutlery to. the value of 
50,504 dollars ; 262 persons manufactured 9330 small arms ; forty persons manufactured 
granite and marble to the value of 16,652 dollars; 1004 persons produced bricks and lime 
to the value of 393,253 dollars ; carriages and waggons were manufactureet to the value of 
647,815 dollars, employing 1592 persons, and a capital of 311,625 dolTars ; 1454 distil- 
leries produced 865,72$ gallons, and five breweiies produced 32,960 gallons, empiJoying 
«i631 persons, and a capital of 187,212 dollars ; 764 flouring mills produced 1,041,526 
barrels of flour, and with other mills employed 3964 persons, producing articles ^o the value 
of 7,855,499 dollars, with a capital of 5,184,669 dollars ; ships were built to the value of 
136,807 dollars ; 675 persons manufactured furniture to the value of 289,391 dollars ; 402 
brick or stone, and 2604 wooden houses were built, employing 4694 persons, and cost 
1,367,893 dollars ; fifty printing offices and thirteen binderies, four daily, twelve semi- 
weekly, and thirty-five weekly newspapers, and five periodical?, employed 310 persons, and 
a capital of 168,850 dollars. The whole amount of capital employ^ in manufactm*e& in 
the state was 11,360,861 dollars. — (yfficial Returns. 

Education. — William and Mary college, at Williamsburg, is the oldest in the state, 
and one of the oldest in the country, and was founded in 1691. Hampden Sydney col- 
lege, in Prince Edwa^l county, was founded in 1783, and is flourishing. Washington 
college, at Lexington, was founded in 1812. Randolpli Macon college, was founded at 
Boydton, in 1 832. There are theological schools at Richiiiond, in Prince Edward county, 
and in Fairfax county. But the most important liteitiry institution in the state, is the 
university of Virginia, at Charlottesville, founded in 1819. Its plan is extensive, its endow- 
ment has been munificent, and it is a prosperous institution. In all these, with a few smaller 
institutions, there were, in 1840, 1097 students ; there were in the state, also, 3?2 aca- 
demies, with 11,083 students ; 1561 common and primary schools, with 85,331 scholars ; 
and 58,787 white persons over twenty years of age, wdio could neither read nor write. 

Religion, — The Baptists, the most numerous religious denomination, have about 437 
churches ; the Presbyterians 120; the Episcopalians, sixty -five ministers; the Methodists 
170. There are also a few Lutherans, Catholics, Unitarians, Friends, and Jews. 

Banks. — In January, 1840, there were in this state ciglit banks and branches, with a 
capital of 3,637,400 dollars, and a circulation of 2,513,412 dollars. At the close of the 
same year the public debt amounted to 6,857,161 dollars. 

Public Works. — Virginia has undertaken several important works of internal improve - 
ment, by chartering private companies, several of which have been liberally aided by th e 
state. The JJismal Swamp canal connects Chesapeake bay with Albemarle sound, extend - 
ing from Deep creek to Joyce’s creek, tweufy-three miles, at a cost of 879,864 dollars. It 
has branches of eleven miles. The Alexandra canal extends seven miles and a quarter fro m 
Georgetown to Alexandria. The James river and Kanawha canal extends 175 miles, from 
Richmond to Buchanan. The Richmond, 'Fredericksburg, and Potomac railroad extends 
seventy-five miles, to Aquia creek. Louisa branch, twenty-five miles from Richmond, pro- 
ceeds forty-nine miles, to Gordons villc. Richmond and Petersburg railroad, from Rich- 
mond, extends twenty -three miles, to Petersburg. Petersburg and Roanoke railroad ex- 
tends from Petersburg, fifty-nine miles, to Weldon. Greensville railroad extends from 
near Hicks, for eighteen miles, to Gaston, North Carolina. City Point railroad extends from 
Petersburg, twelve miles, to City Point. Chesterfield railroad extends from Coal Mines, thir- 
teen miles and a half, to Richmond. Portsmouth and R6anoke railroad extends from Ports- 
mouth, eight miles, to Weldon, North Carolina.^ Winchester and Potomac railroad extends 
from Harper’s Ferry, thirty-two miles, to Winchester, — Official Returns. U. S. Gaz. 

PKINCIPAL SEAPORTS ANJ) TOWNS. 

•Virginia, although the earliest settled, has very few, and no very large, towns. 

Charlottesville is situated on Moore’s creek, two miles from its entrance into the 
Rivaua river. The plan is irregular, but it is well-built, chiefly with brick. It contains about 
230 buildings of every kind, and about lOOO inhabitants. It has twenty-two stores, two 
book-stores, and a printing-office, from which a weekly newspaper is issued. There are 
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several flotiriilgf mills in the vicinity. It derives its chief importance from the university of 
Virginia, of which it is the seat. 'Iliis institution was planned by Mr. Jefferson. It was 
designed to be fnoro on the plan of European universities than most American colleges. 
The university buildings are various in their nrcliitecture, and arranged on three sides of a 
grassy^ parallelogram, at the upper end of which stands a large rotunda, containing lecture 
rooms and the library. The philosojjhical and chemical apparatuf, and the mineralogical 
cabinet, an^ anatomical and general museum, arc extensive. It has a 6ne astronomies! 
observatory on the apex of a hill in the vicinity. It was founded in 1819, has a pr ^sident 
and eight professors, or other instructors, has had 200 alumni, has 290 students, and 16,000 
volumes in its libraries. The commencement is on the 4th of July. It is munificently en- 
dowed by the state. 

Fredericksburg is siti^ated on the south-west side of Rappahannock river, 110 miles 
above the Chesapeake, in 34 deg. 44 min. noHh latitude, and 77 deg. 38 min. west longi- 
tude, 66 miles east of North Richmond. Populatioi^ in 1830, 3307 ; 1840, 3974. The 
city is regularly laid out, and presents a beautiful appearance from the heights by which it 
is surrounded. It is supplied with excellent water from the Rappahannock, in pipes laid by 
a joint-stock company. The falls of the Rappahannock, in the viciinty, afford good water- 
power. It has a flourishing trade, exporting grain, flour, tobacco, Indian corn, &c. Its 
exports have been computed at above 4,000,000 dollars annually. It w&s named in honour 
of Prince Frederick, father of George III. There were, in 1840, seventy-three stores, 
capital 367,961 dollars ; two tanneries, paints, drugs, &c., capital 37,000 dollars ; one 
grist mill, two printing-offices, four semi-weekly newspapers. Capital in manufactures, 
141,200 dollars. Five academics, 256 students, seven schools, 156 scholars. 

IlAtirEu’s Ferry, 173 miles north of Richmond. Situated at tlie junction of the She- 
nandoali river, with the Potomac river, at the passage of the united stream through the Blue 
Ridge, so well <loscrlbcd by Mr. Jefferson. There is, probably, not a more picturesque spot 
in the United States. It contains twelve stores, one of the largest flouring mills in the 
union, one iron furnace, 810 dwellings, and a national armoury, where 8850 small-arms are 
annually manufactured, employing 240 hands. In the armoury, 80,000 or 90, C DO stand of 
arms are usually kept, and as they are sent away replaced by others from the factories. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal passes along ^he north bank of the Potomac. The Baltimore 
and ()hio railroad passes through this place. The Potomac is here crossed by a bridge, 
750 feet long between the abutments, connecting the village with the Maryland side. — 
ZI. S. Gdz* 

Norpoi.k is a port of entry on the north-easjt bank of the Elizabeth river, just below the 
confluence of its two branche.s, eight miles above its entrance into Hampton roads, and thirty- 
two miles from the ocean, 1 JO by water, below City point, 106 east-south-east from Richmond, 
230 from Washington, 36 deg. 50 min. 50 sec. j^orth latitude, and 76 deg. 18 min. 47 sec, 
west longitude. The situation is low, the streets are crooked and irregular, and most of the 
houses are not remarkable for elegance. It has two banks, two insurance offices, an academy, 
an orphan asylum, an athenseum, with a respectable librA’y, and, in the vicinity, a marine 
hospital, and a United States navy-yarjl. the lattjpr is a dry dock, constructed of hewn 
granite, which cost 974,536 dollars. The harbour is spacious and safe, having eighteen 
met depth of w'ater. The entrance to it, above a mile wide, is deft nded by forts Monroe 
and Calhoun. It hlis more foreign) trade than any other place in tlu^ state. The tonnage, 
in 1840, was 19,079. The Dismal Swamp^ canal connects Chesapeake bay witli Albemarle 
sound, and opens an extensive water (communication from Norfolk to the south. There 
were in this placcfj in 1 840^ eight foreign commercial and eight commission houses, capital 
202,000 dollars ; thirty-fiye retail stores, tsapital 1,590,500 dollars ; two printing-offices, 
one bindery, two daily, and one semi-weekly newspapers. Capital in manufactures, 
178,300 dollars. Eighteen acadeniies, 515 students,* seventeen schooli, 604 scholars. 
Population, in 1830, 9816; in 1840, \0^92(k— Official ReturnSy U, S, Gaz , — (See Trade 
of Virginia hereafter.) 

Petersburg, port of entiy, on the south bank of the Appomattox river, twelve mUes 
above its entrance into James nver, at the City point, in 37 deg. 1 3 min. 54 sec. north latitude, 
and 77 deg. 20 min. west longitude twenty-three miles south by east of Richmond. Popu- 
lation, in 1830, 8322; in 1840, 11,136. The river is navigable to this place for vessels of 
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100 toDs» and the falls immediately above it afford extensive water power. A canal is cut 
round these falls for the purpose of navigation. The borough contains, besides Petersburg, 
the village of Blandford, in Prince George county, and of Pocahontas in Ch^ sterfield county. 
The great southern chain of railroads passes tlirough it and adds to its iinpri*tance. It is one 
of the handsomest and most leading towns in the state, aud exports tobacco and flour. The 
tonnage, in 1840, was Q098. There were six commercial aud eight commission liouses 
engaged in foreign trade, capital 875,000 dollars; 121 retail stores, capital^ 1,026,250 
dollars ; two lumber yards, capital 6000 dollars ; one furnace, six forges, one woollen fac- 
tory, two cotton factories, 7520 spindles, one pottery, two rope-w'alks, two flouring miUs, one 
grist mill, two saw mills, two printing-offices, one semi-weekly newspaper. Capital in manu- 
factures, 726,555 dollars. In July/ 18 15, a disastrous fire destroyed 400 buildings, and 
property estimated at 2,000,000 dollars. It has been rebuilt on an improved plan. 

Richmond, city and port of entry, is situated on James river, at the lower falls, at the 
head of tidewater, and is in 87 deg. ^ min. north latitude, and 77 deg. 31 min. west lon- 
gitude from Greenwich, aud 0 deg. 27 min. west longitude from Washington. It is twenty- 
three miles north from Petersburg, aud 117 miles south-by-west from Washington. The popu- 
lation, in 1800, was 5^37; in 1810, 9785 ; iu 1820, 12,067 ; in 1830, 16,060 ; in 1840, 
20^153. It is situated directly opposite to Manchester, to which it is connected by two 
bridges. The situation is healthy and highly picturesque. The deaths do not exceed one 
in eighty-five of the population annually. Shockoe and Richmond hills stand opposite to 
each other, and Shockoe creek, a rapid stream, passes between tiiem ; and the city is spread 
over these hills, and along the margin of’ the creek. The elevations present many pictur- 
esque views of the city, of James river, and of the surrounding country. The city contains 
about 1400 houses, a large proportion of which arc of brick, with slated roofs. It fs regu- 
larly laid out, the streets generally crossing each other at right angles. And in the western 
division of the city, on an elevated plain, denominated Shockoe hill, stands the Capitol. It 
has a very commanding situation, in the centre of a beautiful public square, of an oblong 
form, containing about eight acres, ornamented with grass plats and gravelJed walks. In 
the centre of a spacious hall, in the middle of the building, stands a marble statue of Wash- 
ington, executed in Paris. Near it is a marble bust of Lafayette. In one angle of Capitol- 
square stands tlic City hall, decorated at each end by a fine Doric portico of four columns. 
On the eastern part of Capitol- square is a house erected for the residence of the governor 
of the state. In another angle of the same square is the county court house. In the 
western suburbs of the city is the state penitentiary, a large building, in the form of a hollow 
square, 300 feet long and 110 feet broad, with several acres of ground connected with it. In 
the suburbs of the city, on the north, is the almshouse, a spacious building surrounded by 
extensive grounds. The other public buildings are a county, and a city goal, an orphan 
asylum, a theatre, a museum, two markers, an annoury 320 by 280 feet, an academy, and 
a masonic hall. The city is supplied by water, which is elevated by water power, and two 
forcing pumps, into three large reservoirs, containing 1,000,000 gallons each, from which 
it is distributed over the city, and 'forms a great resource in case of fire, as well as a supply 
for the inhabitants — U. S. Gaz, , ^ 

Richmond is well situated for trade. Vessels drawing ten feet of water come to Rockets, 
about a mile below the centre of the city ; and those drawing fifteen feet to Warwick, three 
miles below the city. The falls in James river are obiqited by the cabal, and above them 
it is navigable for boats 220 miles. Regular lines of packets ply to and from New York and 
other places, and it communicates by steamboats to Norfolk. The principal articles of ex- 
portation are wheat, flour, and tobacco. The exports ai&ount to about* 3,000,000 dollars 
annually. The tonnage of this port, i%1840, was 6911. 

The manufactures of Richmond are also extensive. The falls of the James river afford a 
water power of‘ unlimited extent. * There were, in 1^40, seventeen foreign commercial and 
twenty-nine commission houses, capital 3,062,000 dollars ; 256 retail stores, capital 
1,646,450 dollars ; three lumber yards, capital 24,000 dollars ; four furnaces and eight 
forges, &c., capital 317,900 dollars; machinery produced amounted to 128,000 dollars ; 
one cotton factory, 5810 spindles, capital 175,000 dollars; tobacco manufactories, capital 
492,250 dollars ; one paper factory, capital 75,000 dollars ; twenty-one flouring mills, two 
grist mills, throe saw mills, total capital 61,000 doUors ; eight printing-offices, one blndeiy, 
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one daily, sly weekly, and two semi-weekly newspapers, and one periodical, capital 48,700 
dollars. Total capital in manufactures, 1,372,950 dollars . — Official Returm, U. S. Gaz. 
^ — (See Trade of Virginia hereafter.) 

S FINANCES. 

^cording to the last report of the finance committee, The i^ate debt, including what 
was created for subscription to banl«, and the war debt, and diminished by tlio amount ftf 
the sinking fund, and by the state sto<?k Iicld by the Board of Public Works, amfuints to 
7,409, 16'6 dollars. The animal interest on this debt is 433,960 dollars. The ordinary ex- 
penses of government, as estimated for 1 843, amount to 457,000 dollars ; making the whole 
annual charge 890,960 dollars. The income of the state for the year is estimated at 872,030 
dollars, of which 6.52,500 is produced by taxes and ordinary sources, 49,2 12 dollars by 
the bonus on bank capital, tiiid 153,160 dollars by the income *)f bank stock owned by the 
state. In ac((]ition to the amount of indebtedness above-mentioned, the state* is lliible tlirough 
its guarantee of the James river and Kenawha company bonds, the old James T‘iv<*r company 
dividends, hnd to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, for 2,872,520 dollars ; making the total 
debts and liabilities of the commonwealth, 10,281,686 dollars. * 

Taxes for 18^2.*' • 

dollars. * dollars. 

On Lots *. . . . £3,353.38 On 2682 pianos . . 4,649.00 

„ lands . . . 234,660.88 „ plate tax . . . 1,219.03 

,, 250, 1 1 3 slaves . . *100,045.20 „ insurance offices . . 2,190.81 

„ 3.3^,929 horses . . 41,616,07 „ pedlars . . . (>,665. 16 

„ 9,200 coaches . . . 23,427.13 „ ordinary keepers . . 18,826 45 

„ 91 stages . . . 325.31 „ keepers of houses of ]irivatcen- 

„ 2417 carryalls . . 2,563.()5 tertainment . . 3,721.89 

„ 5722 gigs . . . 3,902.33 ,, venders of lottery tickets . 8, 405.96 

„ licences to merchants . 90,260.98 „ cxhibitQrs of sJiows . 1,310.00 

„ 7810 gold watclies . . * 7,810.00 ,, owners of stud horses , , 8,002,00 

„ 17,335 silver watches . 4,333.75 

„ 11,629 clocks . . 5,814^0 Total .633,103.49 

State Debt — Amount of state debt as reported hy the govciiior in his message at the 
last meeting of the legislature, 7,650,(KK) dollars, which is }n4d as follows : 

^ dollars. dollars. 

By individuals ......... 2,600,000 

„ banks . • • 770,000 

„ state and state institutions ...... 1,400,000 

„ citizens of tither states 610,000 

The remainder by subjects of Great Britain, France, Germany, and 

Scotland, say . . . . . . . 2,270,000 

7,650,000 

The property of the state is invested in bank and other* stocks, and amounts to 1 2,500^000 
TRADE A^D NAVIGATION OF VIRGINIA. 

The principal articles of export are tobacco, cotton, wheat, flour, maze, or 
Indian corn, Iifdian corn m<!hl, black^e peas, naval stores, staves, shingles, and 
lumber of various kinds. 

Of Import , — Dry goods, iron; copper, and other metals; glass,^oal, hardware, 
earthenware, salt, rum, sugar, molasses; coffee, and all other West India produce; 
hides, dyewoods, wines, gin, brandy, and other liquors ; chiefly furnished by 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Holland, Russia, the Mediterranean ports, different 
colonies, and South America. 

2 L 
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The foreign trade of this state has not increased, but has ratl^^r declined 
for several years past; nor does there, at present, appear much prospect of 
improvement. J 

This decline may be attributed to several causes. In regard to the exports, 
it is to be remarked, S;l)at a very large portioii^ of the two principal, and most 
valuable commodities, tobacco and cotton, formerly shipped from this direct 
to England, France, Holland, and other parts of Europe, is now sent coastwise 
to New York, and the other large cities of this country, where it either finds a 
market and ready sale, enabling the owmer at once to realise his funds, and invest 
them in return articles suitable to the demand in this quarter; or their tob^icco 
and cotton are resliipped to the foreign market ut a lower freight, and upon more 
moderate terms, than has been done from Virginia — the immense capital and 
tonnage concentrated, especially at New York, affording facilities and advantages 
over those of the middle and soutlTern states. It is further to be observed, that 
there is now' a much larger quantity of both the named articles used at the 
American manufactories, and, in that way, much more retained in the country 
than formerly. 

The foregoing remarks have more especial reference to the trade with the 
different parts of Europe. That wntli the West Indies and other British colonies, 
previously carried on to an immense extent, has, since the emancipation of the 
negroes, decreased in a stiU greater ratio than the other, and the quantity of 
lumber and coarser descriptions of provisions, furnished from this state for that 
market, is now hardly more than one-half of wdiat it w’as five years ago. The 
number of vessels in that trade (especially British) have diminished in proportion. 
This does not apply, however, to flour, of which the quantity now' admitted to the 
West Indies is greater than before, it appearing that the same class of persons 
are not disposed to put up with the coarse food with wdiich they were supplied 
as slaves. „ 

Port Charges . — ^The port charges (custom-house) are generally moderate, but 
depend entirely upon the number and nature of the documents that may be 
required ; they amount, inward and outwrard together, to about from four to eight 
dollars upon a vessel. 

As hospital money, seamen of all American >iessels are subject to the pay- 
ment of twenty cents per month, deducted from their wrages, and paid by the 
master at the custom-house, on entering or clearing , but no such* charge attaches 
to seamen of foreign vessels. / 

There are no w'arehousing ports,” so dei:ominated, in the United States ; 
but all the larger districts, this included, -have public stores, where foreign mer- 
chandise miy be deposited for exportation, and without the exaction of any duty. 

Pilotage . — The pilotage regulations are regulated by the state legislature. 
The following are abstracts from the existing laws : — 
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An A^t to amend the several Acts, conceniing Pilots, passed Maix*h 23, 1836. 

Be it enacted hy the General Assembly, that every registered vessel owned by a citizen 
•or citizens of iSic Uiiited States, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state, whose vessels 
are, by treaty ^^Ijth the government of the United States, placed on the same footing as 
vessels of the United States, shall pay the following rates of pilotage in lieu of those now 
established by law ; to wit : from sea^to Hampton roads, if the vdSsel be boarded by siudi 
pilot twenty miles to the east of Cape Ilcnr}^, one dollar and fifty cents per foot ; if forty 
or more mues to the east of Cape Henry, twenty-five cents per foot, in addition to tlic 
above rates ; if less than twenty miles to the east of the Capes, one dolhir and twenty-five 
cents per foot ; from Hampton roads to sea, one dollar per foot ; from Hampton roads to 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, eighty-eight cents per foot ; from Hainptoji roads to Sleepy hole 
or Look Out, one dollar and three cents j^er foot ; from Haiiipton roads to Pagan creek, 
eighty -eight cents per foot ; from Hampton roads to James town, or any place betw'ecn 
Pagan creek and James town, one dollar and ninciy-fonr cents per foot ; from Hampton 
roads to City point or llorinuda hundred, or any plafte between James town and City point 
or Bermuda hundred, two dollars and eighty -seven cents per foot ; from Hampton roads to 
Turkey island, three dollars and forty-eight cents per foot ; frpin Hampton roads to 
Warwick, or any place between Turkey island and Warwick, four doljars and thirty-four 
ccMits per foot ; from Hampton roads to Richmond or any place between Richmond and 
War^vick, four dcdlars and sixty-tlmee cents jior foot. 

Be it further euacted, that tlie same rates of pilotage shall he demanded for conducting 
a vessel from each of the places mentioned ia the foregoing section, to Hampton roads, as 
are dc^iaiidable for conducting such vessel from Hampton roads to the said places re- 
,s|>ectivcly. 

Be it further enacted, that all foreign vessels, not placed by treaty with the govern- 
ment of the United States on the same footing as vessels of the United States, shall pay 
one-fourth in addition to the rates of piloting therein prescribed. 

Be it further enacted, that every master of a vessel, sailing under a coasting licence, 
and of the burden of seventy tonS, shall be compelled to take the first pilot who offers to 
the east of (’’ape Henry, to conduct his vessel, and in ease of refusal on the part of the said 
master to take such pilot, he shall he coaipclled to [lay half pilotage to the first ik)!*! to 
which such vessel is bound. 

Be it further enacted, that any master of a vessel who shall give a pilot notice to 
attend his vessel, and the pilot shall attend accordingly, such pilot shall receive one dollar 
and seventy-five cents for every day he sliall b^detained. 

Be it further enacted, that pilots may apj)oint an agent in the city of Richmond and 
borough of Norfolk, ft ate* their accounts and prove the saine before any justice of the 
peace, or alderman of said city or borough ; a«d lodge the same with such agent for 
collection, who is hereby autliuriscd to collwt and receive the money on the sumo, for 
which lie shall account to such pilot or pilots, as in other jeases for money had and received, 
for the use of the party elalTiiing the same. 

Be it further enacted, that the ekw'C'iith soction of 4he act, entitled an act r(»diieiiig into 
one the several acts concerning pilots and ivgidating their fees, pnssed the 1 Oth day of 
February, 1819, shall be, and the same is hereby rcjiealcd. 

Be it further enacted, that the^ates of pilotage for vessels of wm shfill be as follow's; — 
to wit, from sea to Hampton roads, two# dollars and seventy -five cents per foot; fi’om 
Hampton roads t<j sea, two dollcyrs and «cYCtity-five cents per foot; from Hampton roads to 
Norfolk or Portsmouth, one dollar and tiw^nty-five cents per foot, and from Norfolk or 
Portsmouth to Hampton roads, one dollar and twenty-five cents per foot; and for every day 
a pilot shall bo detained on board a vessel of w^ar, thi*ee dollars. 

Be it further enacted, that no master of a vessel shall be recpiircd to take the pilot wdio 
may have conducted his vessel from sea; to conduct his vessel from her port of entry or 
other place of departure to sea. ^ 

Be it further enacted, that if any person, altliough he may have received a branch 
according to the provisions of the act, entitled an act reducing into one, the several acts 
concerning pilots and regulating their foes, passed the 10th day of February, 1819, shall 
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undertake to conduct any vessel required by law to take a pilot, from sea to any of the 
places mentioned in tlie first section of this act, or thence to sea, unless he shall be attached 
to some lawful pilot boat, and shall actually cruise therein, he shall forfeit apd pay the sum 
of 150 dollars for every such ofibnee, which may bo recovered by action ^of debt, in any 
court of record in this commonwealth, by any person who shall sue for the same, in whicn 
action, the person so offending- may be held to bail ; and if any person who shall ,not have 
obtained such branch shall undertake to conduct atiy vessel, required by law to take a 
pilot from sea to any of the places mentioned in the first section of the act, as aibresaid, or 
thence to sea, he shall forfeit and pay the sum of 200 dollars for eveiy such offence, which 
may be rec(wered by action of debt as aforesaid, in which action bail may be demanded. 
Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent any person 
from assisting a vessel in distress, if he shall deliver up such vessel to any lawful pilot who 
may offer to conduct her; for which assistance so rendered, the person so assistipg, shall and 
may demand and receive from the said pilot, luUf the fees allowed for pilotage by this a<it. 

He it further enacted, that if any jjilot shall apprehend and confine in gaol any runaway 
slave foutul on board of any vessel dej)arting or about to depart from any part of this 
commonwealth, ho shall be entitled to a reward of twenty dollars; which sum may bo 
recovered by action of 'debt in any court of record, from the owner or owners of such slave, 
or from tlu; oxceut(5i.*s, adininisfrators, or committcje of the estate to which such slave may 
belong. And, moreover, the mastei*, shipper, or owner of the vessel in which such slave 
may be found and appreliendcd as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay tlie sum of 500 dollars, 
in addition to the penalties now prescribed by law, which sum may be recovered by action 
of debt in any court of record as aforesaid, by such pilot, his executors or administrators, in 
w'hicli action bail may be demanded. 

Be it further enacted, that all acts and parts of acts coining within the purview of this 
act, and contrary hereto, shall be, and the same arc hereby repealed. 

This act shall be in force from and after the 1st day of May next. 


An Act concerning Pilots. Passed March 29, 1837. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly, that every vessel sailing under a coasting 
licence of tlu.* burden of seventy tons or more, hound up James river, shall be compelled to 
take the first [)ilot that may offer his services (Cape Henry bearing west of south), to con- 
duct such vessel to her port of destination. It shall be lawful for the captain of such vessel 
to discharge such pilot in Hampton roads paying the pilot that conducted him to said 
roa<ls two dollars per foot ; if the captain of such vessel should take the pilot to his port of 
destination lie shall then pay the fees imposed upon registered vessels by the act passed 
the 23rd day of March, 1836; hut if in casp such captain should refuse to take a pilot when 
spoken, he shall pay to such pilot or his agent the sum of ten dollars ; and it shall be 
lawful for the pilots to appoint an agent in the city of Richmond to collect their fees and 
pilotage. ^ 

And be it further enacted, if any captain or mg,ster shall refuse or fail to pay to the 
aghut, within tlu’ee days after demand made, the amount which may be due to any pilot, 
he shall he hound to pay the further sum of five dollars; which sums may be recovered by 
warrant before a magistrate of any county or corporatiqia, in which the defendant may be 
found; and if the captain or master of any vessipl shall conceal or obscure the name thereof, 
and shall refuse to disclose the same when spoken by a pilot, he shall forfeit and pay to the 
pilot the further sum of five dollars to be recovered as above stated. * 

This act shall he in force from its passage. 

The foregoing is a true copy from the original. 

April 1, 1837. GEORGE W. MUNFORD, C. IL D. 
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Gross Rcturm of British and Foreip^ Trade at the Principal Ports within the Consulate 
of Virginia, during tlio Year ending the 31st of December, 1840. 


PORT OF NORFOLK. 


ARRIVED. 


.DEPARTED. 


nItiun. 

Vessels. 

- 

Ton- 

nage. 

Crews. 1 

1 

1 Invoice 

1 Value. j 

1 

1 Vessels. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Crews. 

Invoice 

Value. 

British 

34 

5,4H1 

344 

£ 

12,612 5 

1 33 

5.271 

318 

1 £ 4. 

1 20,015 5 

American 

00 

13,810 

1 Oil.') 

45J>00 10 

122 

17,000 

842 1 

I 06,544 10 

French 

1 

JG2 j 

1 10 

1 ' 

720 0 

! 1 

102 

JO i 

910 1.5 

Total 

• 125 

__I9,48l» i 

1 1049 

; .Sl),022 1 rt 

1 13>( 

22.409 1 

i 1170 1 

127.070 10 


Of these 34 Rritish TOSselH thiir| 
arrived at Norfolk, there] 
were from Great Britain with 

salt 

Goals and do 

Hardware and do. . . 
Goals and earthen- 
ware 


St. Thomas. — Ballast and speciej 
Jamaica. — Pimento fruits, Ac. 

,, . Ballast and specie , 

„ * Pinu'iito and log- 
wood 

,, Hides 

„ Specie 

„ Ballast 

Deinerara. — Do 

Bermuda.— Specie 

Atitigita.— Ohl copper and U ad 

„ Uallswt 

Turk's Island.— Salt 

Bahamas. — Do. and specie .... 

„ Fruit and turtle... 

„ Do. and mahogany 
Yarmouth (N. S.)— Ballast ... 

N ew found land. — Do 

Trinidad.— Do 

Grenada. — Do 

„ Sait and old copper 

Dominica. — Kallast 

Wilmington (N. C.). - Naval 

stores 

West Indies. —Ballast . 


Total 


Vessels. 


Ton. 

Value. 


Vessels. 

Ton- 

Value. 

nage. 




nage. 



£ 4. 

Of these 33 British vessels that 



£ jr. 



departed, there were for Great 



• 



Britain with flour 

1 

242 

3,037 10 

710 

1,053 0 

Halifax (N.S.).— Put in Vis- 




SUM 

520 0 

tress and sailed 

1 

92 


160 

1,360 0 

„ Provisions 

» 1 

.52 

855 0 



,, Lumber and do. . 

1 

84 

1,242 0 

3^ 

1,132 5 

West Indies. — Du 

1 

HO 

1,023 15 


„ Flour, pease, 8ic. 

1 

53 

695 6 

1.5H7 

4,665 5 

Jamaira. — Lumber and provi 




• 128 

1.912 10 

aions 

4 

706 

4,670 0 

200 

7.5:1 i!5 

„ Do. and naval stores 

1 

160 

387 0 

90 

1,125 0 

Demo’-ara.- Do. and provisions 

2 

163 

2.250 0 



Grenada. D». do 

3 

210 

1.82.5 0 

5.5 

731 5 

,, Do, and tobacco. .. . 

1 

77 

2.36 5 

24.5 

45 0 

Antigua. — Do. and provisions.. 

2 

320 

2,677 10 

254 

950 5 

St. John (N.B.).-Timber, do. &c. 

1 

398 

2,002 10 

332 


Bermuda.— Lumber, do 

1 

61 

551 5 

88 

1 i 

Bahamas. — Do. do 

2 

102 

73.5 15 

138 

HfiO 0 

„ Flour and tar 

1 

49 

472 10 

I.M 

I 25 5 

Richmond.— Ballast 

2 

491 


• 84 

1 

.. Salt 

1 

500 

1,300 0 

242 

, 202 10 

Newfoundland.— Provisions, 6cc. 

1 

186 

1 1,473 15 

53 

92 5 

'Baltimore.— Ballast 

1 

396 


49 

270 1,5 

Yarmouth (N.S.).— Naval stores 

1 

74 


49 

3l!h 10 

Brazil.— Flour 

1 

216 

3,105 0 

18.5 


Tnuidad. — Liiml>er 

1 

390 

.5<»2 18 

186 

i 

Barbadoes. — Do. aud piovisious 

1 

65 

.517 10 

792 






15.5 

1 

Total 

33 

5271 

20,615 13 

13G 

1 135 0 





117 

i 

• 




74 

1 





80 

1 





.5481 

'12,117 5 







PORT OF RICHMOND. 


N ATI ONS. 

• 

ARRIVED. • 

departed. 

Vessels. 

a { 

Ton- j 
nage. 

• 

Crews. 

s 

Inyoicc 

V alue. 

Vessels. 

1 Ton- 
j Mige. 

Crews. 

Invoise 

Value. 

British 

American 

French 

Bremen 

Sardinian T 

a 

Total 

s’ 

27 

2 

1,772 

7,960 

531 

63» 

190 

73 
. 835 

24 

S3 

13 

A 

jr. 

1,390 0 
19.712 5 

5 

61 

2 

3 

1 

1.772 

26,6.50 

.531 

6.50 

190 

73 

1084 

24 

33 

13 

£ s. 
43.294 10 
883,690 10 
20,070 5 

6 738 15 

1J)91 5 

38 

11,103 

478 

21,012 .5 

92 

29,793 

1227 

955,785 5 


Of the S British vessels that 
arrived.therc were from Great 
Britain 1 

Vessels. 

Ton-^ 

nage. 

Value. 

• 

Ves^ls. 

il 

a 

r" 

Value. 

none 1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

491 

.500 

781 

£ 

1300 

Of the S British vessels that 
departed, there were for Great 
Britain, with tobacco* 

3 

1 

I 

1087 

185 

500 

£ .V. 

34.48.5 1.5 
2,47.5 0 
6,333 15 

From Norfolk, in ballot 

Rotterdam ditto 

M „ salt 

Marseilles ditto and mm. . . . 

From New York, in ballast .... 

5 

1772 

1300 

5 1 

1772 

43,294 10 
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Commerce of Virg^inia, from 1789 to 1843. 


EXPORTS. 


I DiitleH on Foreign Drawback^ paid on 
IMPORTS. I Merchandise liu- Foreign f.ierchan- 
ported. dise Exported. 


Kegistered 

Tonnage. 



224,228 9 


This British vessel arrived from Great Britaia with salt and coals, value 337/. lOf.; and departed for Great Bri- 
tain, with flour, value 4050/. 
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IV. NORTH CAROLINA. 

N®ETp Carolina is bounded north by Virginia ; oast by tlie Atlantic ; south by South 
Carolina; and west by Tennessee. l<ris situated between 33 deg. JSO min. Jind 36 deg. 30* 
min. north latitude, and between 75 deg. 45 min. and 84 deg. west longitude ; and between 
6 deg, 20 min. west, and 1 deg. 33 min. cast from Washington. It is 430 miles long, and 
180 broad, and comprises an area of 48,000 English square miles, or 30,720,000 English 
statute acres. 

The population, in 1790, was 393,754 ; in 1800, 478,103 ; in 1810, 555,500 ; in 1820, 
638,829 ; ii^ 1830, 738,470; in 1840, 753,419, of which 245,817 were slaves. Of the 
free population, 240,047 were white males; 244,823 were white females; 11,226 were 
coloured males; 11,505 were coloured females. In# 1840, there were employed in agri- 
culture, 217,095 ; in commerce, 1734; in manufactures and trades, 14,322 ; navigating the 
ocean, 327 ; navigating canals, rivers, &c., 379 ; learned professions, 1086. — Oj^ciat 
Returns. * 

This state is divided into sixty -eight counties, w'hich, with their popiflation in 1840, and 
their capitals, are as follow: — Anson, 15,077, C. Wadesborough ; Ashe, 7467, C. Jeffer- 
son ton ; Beaufort, 12,225, C. Waslungton ; Bertie^ 12,175, C. Windsor ; Bladen, 8022, 
G. Elizabeth ; Brunswick, 5265, *0. Sniithville ; Buncombe, 10,084, C. Asliville ; Burke, 
15,799, C. Morganton ; Cabarrus, 9259, C. Concord ; Camden, 5663, C. Joneshorough ; 
Carter^, 6591, C. Beaufort; Caswell, 14,693, C. Yanceyville ; Chatham, 16,242, C. 
Pittsborough ; Cherokee, 3427, C. Murphy ; Chowan, 6693, C. Edenton ; Columbus, 3941, 
C. Wbitesville ; Craven, 13,438, C. Newberii ; Cumberland, 15,284, C. Fayetteville; 
Currituck, 6703, C. Currituck ; Davidson, 14,606, C. Lexington; Davie, 7574, C. Mocks- 
ville; Duplin, 11,182, C. Keiiansville ; Edgecombe, 15,708, C. Tarborough ; Franklin, 
10,980, C. Louisburg ; Gates, 8161, C. Gjitesville ; Granville, 18,817, C. Oxford; Greuiie, 
6595, C. Snow Hill ; Guilford, 19,175, C. Greciisborougb ; Halifax, 16,865, C. Halifax ; 
Haywood, 4975, C. Waynesville ; Henderson, 5129, C. Hendersonville; Hertford, 7484, 
C. Winton ; Hyde, 6458, C. Lake Landing; Iredell, 15,685, C. Statesville ; Johnston, 
10,599, C. Sinitlifield ; ,Toiies, 4945, 0. Trenton; Lenoir, 7605, C. Kingston ; Lincoln, 
25,160, C. Lincointon ; Macan, 4869, C. Franklin; Martin, 7637, C. WilJiamston ; 
Mecklenburg, 18,273, C. Charlotte; Montgojnery, 10,780, C. Lawrenceville ; Moore, 
7988, C. Cartilage; Nash, 9047, C. Nashville; New Hanover, 13,312, C. Wilmington ; 
Northampton, 13,369,«C. Jackson; Onslow, 7527, C. Onslow ; Orange, 24,356, C. Hills- 
borough ; Pasquotank, 8514, C. Elizabeth City ; Perquimans, 7346, C. Hertford ; Person, 
9790, C. ttoxborough; Pitt, 11,806, C. Greenville; Randolph, 12,875, C. Asbborough ; 
Richmond, 8909, C. Rockingham ; Robeson, 10,370, C. Lumbertori ; Rockiiigliam, 
13,422, C. Wentworth ; Rowan, 12,109, C. Salisbury ;• Rutherford, 19,202, C. Rutber- 
fordtoii ; Sampson, 12,157, C. Clinton; Stokes, 16,265, C. Germanton ; Surry, 15,079, 
C. Rockford; Tyrrel, 4657, C. ColumTbia; Wake, 21*118, C. Raleigh; Warren, 12,949, 
C. Warreiiton; Washington, 4525, C. Plymouth; Wayne, 10,891. C. Waynesborough ; 
Wilkes, 12,577, C. Wilkesborougb ; Yancey, 5962, C. Burnsville. 

Raleigh, situated near tlie centre of the state, six miles west of the Neusc river, is the 
scat of government. 

Sou and Configuration. — Sifhdy downs extend along the whole coast of North Ca- 
rolina. This ridge of sea dthd is separated Trom the main land in some places by narrow, 
and, in other places, by broad sounds and bays. The inlets arc shallow and dangerous, 
with shallow bars at their entrances* and Ocnicokc inlet is the only ono^ through which 
vessels pass. Off capes llatteras and Lookout, shoals extend far into the sea, which render 
those land promontories the most dangerous navigation on the coast of the IJnited States. 
The country, for sixty or eighty miles from the shore, is tame and flat, abounding with 
swam])s and marshes, and the streams arc thick and sluggish. The soil is sandy and poor, 
excepting on the margins of the rivers, w*ht 3 re it is frequently rich. The natural wood of 
this region is pitch pine, which is much lai^r than the same kind of tree in the northern 
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states. This wood affords tar, pitch, turpentine, and iumber, which constitute an important 
export from the state. In the swamps rice of on excellent quality is raised. Behind the 
flat country, and extending’.uto the lower foils of the rivers, there is a belt of about forty 
miles wide, of a moderate uneven surface, a sandy soil, and of which the pitch pine is the 
prevailing natural growth. Above the falls the country is undulated, ^the streams more 
rapid, the countiy mor^ fertile, and produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax^ The 
•western part of the state is an elevated table land, id^out 1800 feet above the level of the 
sea, with some high ranges, and elevated summits. Black mountain, in Yancey county, is 
6476 feet high, the highest laud in the United States east of the Rocky mountains. Roan 
mountain is 6038 feet, and Grandfather mountain is 5556 feet high. The soil of this 
region is generally good, but west of the mountains it is still more fertile. Throughout the 
state Ind^ corn is raised, and, in some parts, cotton. In the low country, grapes, plums, 
blackberries, and strawberries grow spontaneously ; and, on the intciwals, canes otow lux- 
uriantly ; and, their leaves continuing green through the winter, furnish food for oattle. 
The low country is unhealthy, but in' the elevated p^s the air is pure and salubrious. In 
the hilly and mountain country, oak, walnut, lime, and cherry trees, of a large growth, 
abouhd. In the northern part of tliis state, and in Virginia, is the great Dismal swamp, 
which is thirty miles Idnig, and ten broad, and covers a surface of 150,000 acres. In the 
centre of it, and within the state of Virginia, is Lake Drummond, fifteen miles hi circuit. 
A canal passes through tliis swamp, with a 4eder five miles long fromXake Drummond. 
This swamp is thickly wooded with pine, juniper, cypress, and, in its drier parts, witli white 
and red oak. In some parts, the thickness of the growtl\ renders it impervious. South of 
this, between Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, 4s Alligator swamp, which has a lake in the 
centre. It is computed that 2,500,000 acres of swamp in this state might be easily vdrained, 
and afford a rich soil for the growth of cotton, tobacco, rice, and Indian corn. 

Live Stocky and Agricultural Products. — In 1840, there were in the state 166,608 
horses and mules ; 617,371 neat cattle ; 538,279 sheep; 1,649,716 swine; poultry to the 
value of 544, 125 dollars. There were produced 1,960,885 bushels of wheat ; 3574 bushels 
of barley; 3,193,941 bushels of oats; 213,971 bushels of rye; 15,391 bushels of buckwheat; 
23,893,763 bushels of Indian com ; 625,0441bs. of wool; 10631bs. of hops ; 118,9231bs. 
of wax; 2,609,239 bushels of potatoes; 101,369 tons of hay; 9879 tons of hemp and flax; 
16,772,3591bs. of tobacco; 2,820,3881bs. of rice*; 51,926,190lbs. of cotton ; 30l41l)S- of silk 
cocoons ; 71631bs. of sugar ; the products of the dairy were valued at 674,349 dollars ; of 
the orchard at 386,006 dollars; of lumber at 506,766 dollars. There were made 28,752 
gallons of wine. — Official Returns. 

Minerals— 'TYke principal minerals of TN^orth Carolina are gold andiron. The gold 
region lies on both sides of the Blue Ridge, and extends east of the Yadkin. It exists in 
grains, and in small masses and lumps, some of them worth froi'n lOO to 7000 or 8000 dol- 
lars, and in veins. A considerable araouht is sent annually to the mint of the United 
States. — (See account of the Minerals generally of the United States hereafter.) 

Rivers. — The principal riverf are the Chowan, 400 miles long, navigable for small 
vessels thirty miles; Roanoke; Pamlico, navigable for thirty miles; Neiisc; Cape Fear, the 
laijc^st river in the state, 280 mil^s long with eleven feet of winter to Wilmington; the 
Yadkin, wliich forms a part of the Great Pedee in South Carolina; and the Catawba, 
which also passes into South Carolina. The sluggishness of the rivers as they approach 
the sea, ana the sandy character of the coast, cause (hem to be extensively obstructed 
by bars at their mouths. As this state has Cefw good harbours, much of its commerce is 
carried on through Virginia, South Carolina, Gecflrgia, and Tennessee.. Wilmington, on 
Cape Fear river, forty miles from the sea, xj the most conokncrcial place in the state. 
Newbem, on the Ncusc, thirty milesr^from Pamlico sound, has some commerce. Fa- 
yetteville* at thf head of boat navigation on Cape Fear river, has considerable trade.— 
U. S. Gaz.^ 

Trade. — The exports of the state, ini 840, amounted in value to 387,484 dollars; and the 
imports to 252,532 dollars. There were four commercial houses and forty-six commission 
houses engaged in foreign trade, with a capital of 151,300 dollars; 1068 retail dxy goods 
and other stores, with a capital of 5,082,835 dollars; 432 persons employed in the lumber 
trader with a capital of 46,000 dollars; 213 persons employed in internal transportation, 
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who, with twenty-four butchers, packers, &c., employed a capital of 9CKX) dollars: 17H4 
persons employed in the fisheries, with a capital of 213,502 dollars . — Offwml Returns, In 
J842 the exports amounted in value to 334,650 dollars; the imports to 187,404 dollars. 

Mamifactur^s , — In 1840, the value of home-made or family manufactures was 
1,413,242 dollm's; there were three woollen manufactories and one fulling' mill, pro- 
ducing articles to tlie value of 3900 dollars, with a capital of 9^00 dollars; twenty-five 
cotton manufactories, with 47,934 spindles, employing 1219 j»cisons, producing articles irn 
tlie value df 438,900 dollars, with a capital of 995,3()0 dollars; there were eight funiarcs, 
producing 968 tons of cast iron, and forty-three forges, &c., producing 963 tons of bar 
iron, employing 468 persons, and a capital of 94,961 dollars; two smelting houses, employ- 
ing thirty persons, and produced 10,000 pounds of lead; ten smelting houses employed 
389 persons, and produced gold to the value of 255,618 dollars, with a capital of 9832 
dollars; two paijcr-rnills, pi^duciiig articles to the value of 8785 dollars, with a capital of 
5000 dollars; hats and caps were manufactured to the value of 38,167 dollars, and straw bon- 
nets to the value of 1700 dollars, employing 142 p^soiis, and a capital of 13,141 dollars; 
353 tanneries employed 645 persons, w^ith a capital of 271,979 dollars; 238 other leather 
manufactories, as saddleries, Arc., produced articles to the value of 185,387 dollars, ^ith a 
capital of 76,163 dollars; sixteen potteries employed twenty-one persons, producing articles 
to the of 6260 dollars; wdth a capital of 1531 dollars ; eighty-^ino persons manu- 
factured iriachinery to the vjilue of 43,285 dollars ; forty-three persons manufactured hard- 
ware and cutlery to the value of 42(K) dollars; 698 persons manufactured carriages and 
waggons to the value of 301,601 dollars, with a capital of 173,318 dollars; 323 flouring 
mills produced 87,641 barrels of flour, and*wdth other mills employed 1830 persons, pro- 
ducing articles to the value of 1,552,096 dollars, employing a ca|>ital of 1,670,228 dollars; 
vessels were built to the value of 62,800 dollars; 223 ]>ersons manufactured furniture to 
the value of 35,002 dollars, with a capital of 57,980 dollars; forty persons manufactured 
1085 small arms; fifteen persons manufactured granite and marble to the value of 1083 
dollars; 276 persons produced bricks and lime to the value of 58,336 dollars; 3()7 per- 
sons manufactured 1.612,825 lbs. of soap, 148,546 lbs. of tallow-candles, 335 lbs. of 
spermaceti and w’ax candles, wdt^i a capital of 4754 dollars ; 2802 distilleries produced 
1,051,979 gallons, and with breweries, which produced 17,431 gallons, employed 1422 
persons, and a capital of 180,200 dollar#; thirty-eight brick or stone, and 1822 wooden 
nonses, employed 1707 persons, at a cost of 410,264 dollars; twenty-six printing offices, 
four binderies, twenty-six weekly, and one semi-weekly newspapers, and iw’o jjeriodicals, 
employed 103 persons, and a capital of 55,4(K) dollars. The whole amount of capital 
employed in manufactures was 3,838,900 dollcfl's . — Official Returns for 1840. 

Education . — The university of North Carolina, at Chapel hill, twenty-seven miles 
west- north-west from*Ral5igh, was founded in 1791. Davidson college, in Mecldenhurg 
county, was founded in 1837- In tliese institutions there w’cre, in 1840, 158 students. 
There were in the state 141 academies, with 4398 students, 632 common and primary 
schools, with 14,937 scholars; and 56,609 white pers^s over twenty years of age, who 
could neither read nor write. — U. S. Gaz. 

In the low country the Methodist:? and Baptists afto the most numerous religious if^no- 
minatioiis. In the elevated country west are many Presbyterians. The JVIcthodLsts and 
Baptists have each about 20,000 communicants; the Presbyterians about 11,000. The 
Episcopalians have a bishop and twenty ministers; the Lutherans have eighteen ministers, 
thirty-eight congregations, and 1886 communicants. Besides tliesc, tliere are some Mora- 
vians, Roman Catholics, Friends^ &c. • 

Banks . — There were in October, 1839| in this state, six banks and branches, with a 
capital of 1,500,000 dollars, and a circulation of 1,165,857 dollars. — (See Banks generally 
of United States hereafter.) • • ^ 

Public Works . — The Wilmington and Raleigh railroad extends from Wilmington 161 
miles and a half to Weldon, on the Roanoke, and connects with the Portsmouth and Roan- 
oke railroad. It was commenced in 1836, and completed in 1840. The Raleigh and Gaston 
railroad extends from Raleigh eighty-five miles to Gaston, on the Roanoke, where it 
unites with the Petersburg, Grenville, and Roanoke railroads. Northwest canal connects 
Northwest river, six miles, with the Dismal Swamp canal. Weldon canal extends twelve 
VOL. III. , 2 M 
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miles round the falls of the Roanoke. Clubfoot and Harlow canal extends the head 
waters of the Clubfoot, one mile and a half, to those of Harlow creek, near Beaufort. — 
U* S, Gi 2 z, (Various accounts.) , 

The receipts of the railways for 1843 amounted to 122,108 dollars: expenses, 70,176 
dollars; receipts by steamboats, 104,066 dollars; profits on both, 78,006 dollars. 

Pbincifal Towns 4nd Seaports. — There are no large towns, nor any goo4 seUports 
in North Carolina. • 

Wilmington, situated on the east side of Cape Fear river, about thirty milfts from the 
sea. Vessels of 300 tons can enter the river, and ascend to the town, but the entrance is 
dangerous. Population, in 1840, 4744. Shipping, 18,232 tons. 

Fayetteville, situated about a mile from the west bank of Cape Fear river, at the 
head of uninterrupted boat navigation, in 35 deg. 3 min. north latitude, 79 deg. 58 min. 
west longitude. Population, in 1820, 3532; in 1830, 3868; in 1840, 4285. It is 
regularly laid out, with streets 100 feet wide. It has three churches, a court house,' two 
banks, and a United States arsenal of* construction. Its trade is in grain, flour, tobacco, 
and naval stores, and is considerable. In 1831, a most disastrous fire destroyed a considerable 
portion of the place, which so excited the s^^mpathics of the people throughout the United 
States, that they contributed about 92,000 dollars for the relief of- the sufferers. The 
place has in a great measure recovered from the disaster. There were, in 1840, fifty-two 
stores, capital 372,400 dollars ; seven cotton factories, 13,234 spindles, one flouring mill, 
four grist mills, two saw mills, two oil mills, two printing oflices, two weekly newspapers. 
Capital in manufactures, 384,000 dollars. — ZL S. Gaz. 


Newbern, situated on the south-west biChk of the Neuse river, thirty miles above 
Pamheo sound. In 1840, it contained 3690 inhabitants, and fifty-three stores. Capital 
in manufactures, 15 1,650 dollars. It exports rum, pork, timber, tar, pitch, &c. A steam- 
boat plies to and from Elizabeth city. 

Beaufort has a tolerably good harbour, admitting vessels drawing about fourteen feet 
of water, and has considerable trade, though the population, in 1 840, consisted only of 1 100 
inhabitants, and the tonnage of the port to 1974. 

Raleigh, the capital of the state, within a few miles of the Neuse river, 123 miles 
from Newbern, and thirty miles from the most navigable part of the river. It stands in a 
healthy elevated situation ; and contained, in 5840, only 2240 inhabitants. The state 
house is a superb granite edifice, i 66 feet long, ninety feet wide, and surrounded by massive 
granite columns. There were, in J840, forty-throe stores, capital 191,200 dollars; four 
printing oflices, two binderies, five w^eckly and one semi-weekly newspapers. Capital in 
manufactures, 36,800 dollars. The former state house, containing a marble statue of 
Washington, by Canova, was burnt in 1831. 

Finances. — This state owes no public debt. 


State Rci^cimc, 

dollars. 

Amount on hand, Nov. 1, 1842 29,002 

Distribution of United StatesMand fund 25,98.*! 

Direct taxes . 77,788 

Banh tax ' 5,201 

Miscellaneous 788 


Total 138,762 


Slate Expenditure. 

dollars. 

General assembly 42,893 

Judiciary 27,482 

J5xecul,ive officers and expenses 6,573 

Interest on railroad bonds 42,884 

Public printing .8,372 

Contingcnc^s 2,d2b 


Total 127,529 


Eitcrarp Fund Income. 

dollars, cte. 

Amount on hand, Nov. 1, 1842 57,998.) 30 

Loans, &c., repaid 84,511 57 

United States* lanb fund 23,147 14 

Bank dividends 63,269 75 

Miscellaneous 14,524 99 

Total 193,451 75 

The receipts of the Internal 
97 cents ; the disbursements to 
1843, of 27,049 dollafs 60 cents. 


JAkfrary Fund Expenditure. 


u i dollars, cts. 

Experimental farm. \ 17,020 93 

Cominorj schools 57,847 07 

Wilmington railroad bonds 50,000 00 

Purchase of bank stock 2,700 00 

Expenses of literary board 954 30 

Miscellaneous 1,885 46 


Total J30.407 76 

Improvement Fund, during the year, amounted to 28,833 dollars 
1748 dollars 3 cents; leaving a balance op hand, November 1, 
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• Foreign Commerce of North Carolina from 1*791 to 1844. 


• 

YEARS. 

•exports. 

u. 

IMPORTS. 

Dutica un Fnreign j 
Merchandiiie im- 

IN>rUfd. 

llrawbtcks paid on 
Foreign Merchan- 
dine exported. 

RegiHtored 

Tonnage. 

--a- 

Domeitic. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 


^ dollara. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

• dollam. 

didlam. 

dolUro. 

tOUH. 

1791 

1 

t«.. 

524,648 

.... 

100,694 

20 

23.245 00 

17BS 


.... 

527,000 

.... 

75, .582 

161 

26,841 00 

1793 

.... 

.... 

365,414 

.... 

63,377 

81 

10,167 49 

1794 

.... 

.... 

321,087 

.. .. 

83,657 

.... 

14,438 76 

1796 

.... 

1 e • « • 

402.161 

.... 

106,015 

1,032 

12,601 19 

1796 

.... 

.... 

671,487 

.... 

8.5,082 

10,421 

15,515 04 

1797 

.... 

.... 

540,901 


114,713 

1,234 

19,645 61 

1798 

.... 


537,810 

• -mm 

135,417 

6.804 

18,603 33 

1790 

.... 

.... 

485,921 


138,578 

2,325 

10,214 62 

1800 

.... 

■ ... 

, • 709,799 


151,087 

4,535 

20,940 47 

1801 

IftU'i 


.... 

874.884 

639,390 

932,6)4 

.... 

141,781 

274,386 

1%2.505 

1,508 

2.742 

1,780 

21,812 63 

1803 

020,318 

26,2«jo 

.... 

21,063 13 

1804 

9IV>46 

9,142 

928,687 

.... 

1 R)4,759 

1 3,755 

18,004 82 

1805 

767,434 

1 12.400 

770,903 

.... 

100,722 

10,647 

22,976 69 

1806 

786,029 

3,576 

780,606 

.... 

221,509 

2,011 

22,186 70 

1807 

740,933 1 

4,229 

74.5.162 

.... 

200,035 

6,022 

21,804 53 

1806 

117,129 I 

.... 

117,129 

.... 

46,8.35 

• 2,390 

16,623 24 

1809 

322.866 1 

160 

322<1!)4 

.... 

82.616 

23,101 04 

1810 

401,443 

2,484 

403.949 

.... 

75,170 

63.053 

4,f85 

26.472 47 

IHll 

793,97.5 

4,001 

707,976 

.... 

388 

17.114 85 

1812 

480,219 

.... 

480,219, 

.... 

59,835 

HHl 

15,243 49 

1813 

7U.5,.5lO 

1,848 

797.338 

i 

440.135 

497 

14,807 65 

1814 

362,446 

.... 

362,440 

1.0l:i.d42 


3.50,963 

480 

17.H40 84 

1815 

1,012,967 

976 


339,005 

3,861 

25,826 01 

1816 

1,328,271 

464 

1,328,735 


262,212 

4,866 

20.267 43 

1817. 

95:^,211 

I,.lii9 

950,580 

.... 

170,621 

4,340 

20,617 67 

1818.,... T 

948,2.53 

.... 

948,233 

.... 

161,104 

2,269 

10,520 92 

1819 

646,703 

1,033 

647,736 

.... 

142, .150 

691 

14.228 51 

1920 

807,944 { 

376 

808,319 

.... 

183,425 

4,261 

20,138 29 

1821 

400,944 


400,044 

^ 200,673 

110,637 

3,289 

13,376 89 

1822 

58.5.951 

.... 

383,951 

2.58,761 

127,8.5.5 

4,225 

14.226 03 

1823 

482,417 

.... 

482,417 

183,958 

130,347 

6.213 

1 13,968 02 

1824 

.588,733 

... a 

588,733 

463,836 

1.58,866 

5,04i6 

17.077 07 

1825 

56.1,300 

.... 

553,.ig0 

311,308 

111,21.1 

855 

18.041 10 

1826 

1827 

681,740 

447,080 

2,131 

.581,7^0 

440.237 

523,747 

307,345 

276.701 

147,024 

101,100 

66 

21,018 36 

1828 

022,498 

1,249 

308,015 

110,116 

250 

30,445 0.1 

1829 

564,31)0 

.... 

504,306 

283,347 

176,020 

7,078 

23,382 46 

1830 

398,630 

783 

3!I9,333 

221^02 

104,426 

2,305 

15,277 02 

1831 

340,973 I 
3.18,246 

167 

341,140 

106..156 

84,3.56 

54 

16,277 49 

1832 

3,705 

342,041 

21.5.184 

58.277 

187 

18,423 04 

1833 

4.12,986 

49 

433,035 

198,758 

54,774 

420 

22,012 91 

18.14 

471,400 

. ■ . • 

471,400 

222,472 

49,376 

113 

23.887 57 

1836 

310,327 

.... 

310,327 

241,081 

46,754 

• ■ . . 

24,697 37 

1836 

428,413 

1,436 

429,861 

197,110 

• 41,706 

63 

2.5,417 04 

1837 

648,876 

2,910 

531,793 

271.623 


• • • . 

13,012 20 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843* 

1844 

544,952 

426,934 

387,484 

383,056 

344,050 

171,090 

271 

092 

..T. 

545.223 
427,026 
* .187,484 

:<83,036 

334.0:0 

171,000 

290,405 

220.233 

2S2,.532 

220.360 

187.404 

1 10,076 

^ _ 

• 


15,666 65 


* For nine mouths, endiug 2()lh of9une. 


The direct foreign* trade of this state has been rapidly declining ; nor is it likeljpto 
increase. — (See General and Detailed Account of the Navigation, 'r mnage, and Trade of 
the United States hereafter.) • 


V. SOUTH* CAROLINA. 


South Carolina is bounded north by North Carolina ; south-east by the Atlantic ; 
and south-west from Georgia, from wliich it is separated by the Savannah river. It is 
between 32 deg. 2 miii. and 35 deg. 10 min. north latitude, and between 78 deg. 24 min. 
and 83 deg. 30 min. west longitude, and between 1 deg. 45 min. and 6 deg. 15 min. west 
from Washington. It is about 200 miles long and 125 miles broad. Its area comprises 
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about 25,000 square miles, or 16,000,000 square acres. The population, oin 1790, was 
240,000; in 1800, 345,591; in 1810, 415,115; in 1820, 502,741 ; in 1830, 581,458; 
in 1840, 594,398, including 327,028 slaves. Of the free population, ini 1840, 130,496 
were white males, 128,588 white females; 3864 were coloured male^» 4412 coloured 
females. Employed in agi-iculture, 198,363; in commerce, 1958; manufactures and trades, 
10,325 ; navigating^ thf; ocean, 381 ; navigating canals, rivers, &c., 348 ; learneh pro- 
Tessions, Ac., 1481. * 

This state is divided into twenty -nine districts, which, with their population, in 1840, 
and their capitals, w^ere as follows: Abbeville, 29,351, C. Abbeville; Anderson, 18,493, 
C. Anderson; Barnwell, *21,471, C. Barnwell; Beaufort, 35,794, C. Coosawhatchie ; 
Charleston, 82,661, C. Charleston; Chester, 17,747, C. Chester; Chestei^icld, 8574, 
C. Chestei*lieldville; Colleton, 25,548, C. Walterborough ; Darlington, 14,822, C. Darlington; 
Edgefield, 32,852, C. Edgefield; Fairfield, 20,165, C. Winnsborough ; Georgetown, 18,274, 
C. Georgetown ; Greenville, 17,839,^ C. Greenville; Horry, 5755, C. Conwaysbordugh ; 
Kershaw, 12,281, C. Camden ; Lancaster, 9907, C. Lancaster; Laurens, 21,584, C. Lau- 
rcnsyille ; Lexin^on, 12,111, C. Lexington; Marion, 13,932, C. Marion; Marlborough, 
8408, C. Bennettsville: Newbony, 18,350, C. Newberry; Orangeburg, 18,519, C. Orange- 
burg; Pickens, 14,356,’ C. Pickens; Ricliland, 16,397, C. Columbia; Spartanburg, 23,699 
C, Spartauburg ; ftumter, 27,892, C. Suniicrvlllc ; Union, 18,936, C. Uiiionvillc ; Wil- 
liamsburg, 10,327, C, Kiiigstreo ; York, 18,383, C. Yqrkville. 

Conjt (juration and Soil, — The sea-coast is bordered with a chain of islands, between 
which and the shore there are navigable passages with inlets from the sea, affording great 
commerce for coasting vessels. The mainland is naturally divided into the Lower and 
Upper country. The low country extends from eighty to 100 miles from the sell-coast, 
and is covered with forests of pitch pine, called pine-barrens, the soil being unfit for agri- 
culture : these low lands are interspersed with marshes and swamps. 1 lie banks of the 
large rivers, and on the creeks, are bordered with excellent land, producing cotton and Indian 
com in abundance. The marshes and swamps, wlien drained and cleared of the cancs, 
reeds, cypress, and other woods and alirubs, arc formed into productive rice plantations. 
The salt marshes on the sea-coast are susccjitible of being transformed into good arable 
lands ; but they have been greatly neglected. Among the pine-barrens, are the Savannas^ 
wliich naturally produce nothing but grass; and^ which afford tolerable pasturage. 

Between the Low country and the interior region, there occurs a succesvsion of little 
sand-hills. This district, sometimes denominated the Middle country, continues for fifty or 
sixty miles to the Ridge^ or Upper country, the ascent to which is sudden, and in some 
places abrupt. The low’cr falls of the rivers occur along this ridge. The low grounds 
betw'cen the sand-hills and this region are suitable for agriciiltui;e auid pasturage ; but with 
these exceptions, the country below the ridge is barren, and scarcely fit for cultivation. 
Beyond tbo ridge a beautiful and bealiby region of bills and dales, and streams ot pure 
water, extends west to tlic mountains. This whole region may be regarded as an elevated 
table land, and is generally fertile.* At the distance of 220 miles north -west from Charleston, 
tlie land is 800 feet above the level of the sea. From this the country rises gradually to 
the«mourjtainou$ region to the w'est, wdiere the great Alleghany range passes through the 
state, in several ridges, some of which have high peaks. Tabic mountain, one of the most 
conspicuous of these, is 4000 feet above the level of tli(*j sea. The staple productions of 
the state are cotton and rice, gi'cat quantities of which arc exported. Rice was first intro- 
duced in 1693, and is raised only in the Low country, where the land can be irrigated by 
the tide, or the overflowing of the rivers. Indigo was formtTly produced ifi large quantities, 
but it has given place to the more pro^tablc c!*op of cotton. 'Phe sea-island cotton, pro- 
duced in the islands along the shore, is of a superior quality, and is in great demand. 
The highlands the north-western parts of the state* known by the name of Hickory and 
Oaklauds, are described as fertile. — IT, S. Gazi 

Live Stock and Agrwultural Products, — In 1840, there were in this state 129,921 
horses and mules ; 572,608 neat cattle ; 232,981 sheep ; 878,532 swine ; poultry to the 
value of 396,364 dollars. There were produced 968,354 bushels of wheat ; 3967 bushels 
of barley; 1,486,208 bushels of oats; 44,738 bushels of lye; 14,722,805 bushels of Indian 
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corn ; 299,1'Jplbtt. of wool ; 15,857 lbs. of wax ; 2,698,313 bushels of potatoes ; 24,618 
tons of hay; 51,519lbs. of tobacco; 60,590,860 lbs. of rice; 61,710,274 lbs. of cotton; 
^080 lbs. of eill^ cocoons ; 30,000 lbs. of sugar. The products of the dairy were valued at 
577,810 dollars: of the orchard, 52,275 dollars; of lumber, 537,684 doUars. — Official 
Returns. ' 

HMnerals. — The minerals in this state are gold, iron, various oghres, marble, limestone, 
and some lead, potter's clay, fuller’s earth, useiul fossils, d:c. 

The great Pedee river, 450 miles long, rises in North Carolina, and runs 
through the eastern part of the state. It is navigable for sloops for 130 miles. The 
Santee, formed by the junction of the Watcree and the Congaree, rise.^ in North Carolina, 
and has a sloop navigation for about 130 miles. The Saluda is a branch of the Congaree. 
The Kdisto is navigable for large boats for 1 00 miles. The Savannah washes the whole 
south-west border of the state, and is a noble stream. There are several smaller rivers, 
among whicfi are Cooper, Ashley, and Combahee. — V. S. Gaz. 

Education. — T'he most important literary institution in this state is the College of 
South Carolina, at Columbiii, founded in 1804. There is a theological seminary connected 
with the institution. It had, in 1840, 168 students. Charleston college was founded in 
1785, and has about sixty-five students. There were in this state, in 1840, 117 academies, 
or grammar schools, with 4326 students ; and 566 common and primary scliools. There 
were 20,615 free white persons, over twenty years of age, who could neither read nor write. 
— U. S. Gaz. • 

lieligion. — The Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, are the most numerous religious 
denominations. At the commencement of 1836, the Methodists had 37,503 communicants; 
the Baptists had 314 churclu's, 226 ministers, and 36,276 communicants; the Presbyterians 
had ninety churches, seventy ministers ; the EpiscopaliniiB had fifty churches, one bishop, 
and forty-three ministers. The Lutherans had, in 1840, twenty- four ministers, thirty-four 
congregations, and 1667 coniinunieants. Tliere are a few congregations of Homan Catho- 
lics, Unitarians, Friends, Uiiiversalists, and Jews. 

Banks. — At the commencement of 1840, there were fourteen banks and branches in 
this state, with an aggregate capftal of 11,584,355 dollars, and a circulation of 4,439,404 
dollars. The state debt at the close of 1840, amounted to 3,764,734 dollars. 

Trades, — There were forty-one eoinnwrcial and foi’ty-one commission liouses engaged 
in foreign trade, with a ea])ital of 3,668,050 dollars; 1253 retail dry goods and other 
stores, with a capital of 6,648,736 dollars; 1057 persons employed in the lumber trade, 
with a capital of 100,000 dollars; 125 persons employed in internal' transportation, who, 
w ith forty -six butchers, packers, <Sfc., employed a capital of 112,900 dollars ; fifty-three 
persons employed in the fisheries, with a capital of 1617 dollars. 

]\Iati.ufactures,^^\ie falue of home-made or family manufactures amounted to 930,703 
dollars; tliere were thi*ec woollen inaiiufactorjeS| employing six persons, producing articles 
to the value of 1000 dollars, with a capital of 4300 dollars ; fifteen cotton manufactories, 
with 16,355 spindles, employing 570 persons, producing articles to the value of 359,000 
dollars, employing a capital of 617,450 dollars; four furnaces, producing 1250 tons of cast 
iron, and nine forges producing 1165 t^ns of bar iron, employing 248 persons, and a capital 
of 113,300 dollars ; five smelting houses, employing sixty-nino persons, producing gola to 
the value of 37,418 dollars, wit|i a capital of 40,000 dollars ; one paper manufactory, 
employing thirty persons, producing articles to the value of 20,800 dollars, with a capital 
of 30,000 dollars ; twenty persons produced liats and caps to the value of 3750 dollars; 
ninety-seven tanneries, employing 28 > persons, and a capital of 212,020 dollars; 243 
other leather manufactories^ as saddleries, ^c., producing articles to the value of 109,472 
dollars, employing a capHal of 45,662 dollars ; eight potteries, employing forty -nine 
persons, producing articles to the value of 19,300 dollars, with a capital of^l 2,950 ’dollars ; 
127 persons produced machineiy to the value of 65,561 dollars ; twenty-six persons pro- 
duced hardware and cutlery to tne value df 13,465 dollars; 420 persons produced carriages 
and waggons to the value of 180,270 dollars, with a capital of 132,690 dollars ; 164 
flouring mills produced 58,458 barrels of flour, which, with other mills, employed 2122 
persons, producing articles to the value of 1,201,678 doUars, and employing a caiiital of 
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19668,804 dollars ; 1281 persons manufactured bricks and lime to the value of 193,408 
dollars, with a capital of 72,445 dollars ; 168 persons manufactured 586,327 lbs, of soap, 
and 68,01 libs* of tallow candles; 251 distilleries produced 102,288 gallons, employing 
219 persons, and a capital of 14,342 dollars ; ships and vessels were constructed to the 
value of 60,000 dollars ; 241 persons manufactured furniture to the ^value of 28,155 
dollars, with a capital of 133,600 dollars; 111 biick or stone houses, and 1594 wooden 
houses were erected, employing 2398 persons, at a cost of 1,527,576 dollar; sixteen 
printing ofSces, and seven bindeiies, tliree daily, twelve weekly, and two semi-weekly news- 
papers, and four periodicals, employed 164 persons, and a capital of 131,3(X) dollars. The 
amount of capital employed in manufactures, was 3,216,970 dollars , — Official Returns, 

Public Works , — South Carolina has some important works of internal improvement. 
The Santee canal extends twenty-two miles from Charleston harbour to the Santee river, 
and was finished in 1 802, at a cost of 650,667 dollai*s. Through tiiis canal and the im- 
provement of the Santee and Congaree rivers, a boatablc communication has been opened 
from Charleston to Columbia. Winyaw canal extends seven miles and a half from Win- 
yaw bay to Kinlock creek, a branch outlie Santee river. The navigation of the Catawba 
river 'has been improved by five short canals, with an aggregate length of about eleven 
miles and a half. Salvda canal extends from the head of Saluda shoals to Granby ferry, 
six miles and a quarter. Besides these, there are tliree other short canals, to avoid the 
obstructions of falls or shoals in rivers. 

The South Carolina railroad commences at Charleston, and extends 1 35 miles and three- 
quarters to Hamburg. This road was coniraencod in 1830 and completed in 1834, at a cost of 
1,750,000 dollars. It lias since been sold to the Louisville, Cinciiinatti, and Charleston 
R^road Company, for 2,400,000 dollars, paid for in the stock of the latter coinpany. 
The entire length of this road from Charleston to Cincinnatti will be 718 miles. The 
Branchville and Columbia railroad extends from Branchville, on the South Carolina rail- 
road, sixty-six miles to Columbia. This is to form a part of the Charleston, Louisville, and 
Cincinnatti railroad. — U. S, Gaz, 


FINANCES. 


Statement of the Public Debt, 1844. 


DATES. 

Amount Outitanding. 

Kate per 
Cent. 

When reiin- 
brjauble. 

Object of the Loan a. 

1794-1795 

dnllarH. cento. 
193,501 8.5 

3 

At will. 

Taymcnt of ^revolutionary claims. 

lf»4 

250,000 OU 

5 

1845 

liitcrnul Improvements. 

1826 

300,000 00 

5 

4 1840 

ditto ditto. 

1826 

10,000 00 

6 

1850 

Deneflt of Mrs. Randolph. 

1S28 

141,602 50 

5 

1858 

Sub. to S. Western K. R. Rank. 

1828 

1,035,555 55 

5 

18G0 

Rebuilding city of Charleston. 

1828 

964,444 44 

1 0 

1870 

ditto ditto. 

1839 

200,000 00 


1848 

Loun and Sub. to L. C. and C. R. R. Co. 

1H39 

200,000 00 

6 

1850 

ditto ditto ditto. 



200,000 00 

6 


ditto ditto ditto. 


.3,405,164 35 





Amount of surplus revenue deposited with the state, 1,051,422 dollars. 

Amount of loan to the Louisville, Cincinnatti, a,ud Charleston railroad, guaranteed by 
the state, 2,000,000 dollars. ^ ' 

“ It is highly probable,” says Governor Hammond, “the state will never be called on to 
refund the surplus revenue, though her liability for it should never be forgotten, in an 
estimate of her debt. It is to be iioped that her guarantee of the railroad bonds is only 
nominal, and that in due season they will be discharged by the railroad company. I there- 
fore de^ct these items, in stating the pubHc debt, for which certain and early provision 
roust be made, at 3,500,000 dollars." 

The receipts into the state treasury, in 1843, were 299,196 dollars 16 cents, and the 
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expenditares, ^77^833 doUan 77 cents. The balance in the treasury, including an unex- 
pended balance of previous appropriations, was about 67,000 dollars. 

^ Exclusive oi^ domestic productions of minor consideration, but which if included in the 
estimate, would swell the export of South Carolina, to at least 13,000,000 dollars, 
Savannah e^orted the last year : — 

i bales -tort cotton. 

10^637 hrom Darien. 


286,678 total at 30 dollars the bale . . . « 8,600,340 dollars. 

8,108 Sea islands, at 76 dollars the bale . ... 608,000 „ 

60,000 casks of rice, estimated at 20 dollars . . . 1,000,000 , 

10,208,340 

The exports, therefore, of South Carolina and Georgia, nearly the whole of which pass 
through the ports of Charleston and Savannah, amount in the aggregate, to 23,208,340 
dollars. 

PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS AND TOWNS. 


CoT.UMiUA, the capital of the state, is but a small town, or rather village. It is situated 
on the Coiigarce river, 120 miles jriorth-iiorth- west of Charleston. Large boats ascend the 
river to the place, during high floods, and thCre is a railroad from Charleston to this place. 
The population of the whole township, in 1840, otily amounted to 3600 iuhabitants. 

GnoRGK Town is a port of entry on the west side of Winawa bay, with about 
2800 inhabitants, and a harbour which admits vessels drawing eleven feet depth of water. 
It has rather an active trade. In 1840, the tonnage of the port was 4416. 

Charleston is the largest city in the Atlantic states south of the Potomac, and the 
ninth iti population in the United States, and is situated on a tong^ie of land formed by the 
junction of Ashley and Cooper rivers. It is in 32 deg. 47 min. north latitude, and 79 deg. 
64 min. west longitude from Greenwich ; and 3 deg. west longitude from Washington. It 
is 124 miles south-south-east fromColumbfe; 118 miles north-east from Savannah; 690 
miles south-south-w-est from Baltimore ; 780 miles south south-west from New York ; 640 
miles south-south-west from Washington. The ]>opulation, in 1790, was 16,369; in 1800, 
18,711 ; in 1810, 24,711; in 1820, 24,780; in 1830, 30,289 ; in 1840, 29,261 ; of which 
14,673 w'ere slaves; employed in commerce, 676; in manufactures and trades, 1026; in 
navigating the ocean, 292; learned professions, 226. Academies and grammar schools 
fourteen, with 861 stu<fents*; thirteen coiriinon and primary schools, with 574 scholars, of 
wliich 568 were at the public charge. Five whiffc persons over tw'enty could neither read, 
nor write . — Official Returns, 

“ The bay formed at the junction of Ashley and Coopv rivers is tw'o miles W'lde, and ex- 
tends south of east seven miles to its entrance into the Atlantic, below Sullivan’s island. 
Ashley is 2100 yards wide opposite tlie*town, •and Codper is 1400; and both are deep jgid 
navigable for large vessels. A sand bar extends across the mouth of the harbour, but hns 
four entrances, the deepest of whiej^, passing very near Sullivan s island, has seventeen feet 
of water at high-tide. It is defended by Fort Moultrie, Fort Pinkney, on an island two miles 
below the city, and by Fort Johnson four lUiles below. The harbour is open to easterly 
winds, and storms vfrom that quarter ar^ often troublesome to the shipping at the wharfs. 
The ground on which Charlaston is built is mised but about seven feet above high -tide, so 
that parts of the city have been overflowed, when the wind and tide have combined to raise 
the waters, though it has not often oceurred. The street, which are froi^ thirty -live to 
seventy feet in width, extend from east to wq^t, from the Cooper to the Ashley nver, and 
are intersected by others at nearly right angles, running from nortli to south. Many of 
the houses are of brick, while others are of v^ood, many of them painted wliite, which, with 
the profusion of foliage, by which they are commonly surrounded, gives them a beautiful 
appearance. The houses are generally elegant, and they are often furnished with piazzas 
which extend to the roof, and are ornamented with vines. The gardens are adorned with 
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orange, peach, and other trees, and a variety of shrubbery ; ^ the streets ore often lined 
ivith the pride of India, and other beautiful trees. Refinement and hospitality characterise 
the society of Charleston ; *^the city is considered more healthy during the summer months 
than the surrounding country. It contains twenty-four churches : — five Episcopal, four Pres- 
byterian, four Methodist, three Roman Catholic, two Baptist, two Germhn Lutheran, one 
French Protestant, one, Jews’ synagogue, and one Bethel. o 

“ “ Among the public building are the city hall, 4he exchange, a court house, gaol, two 

arsenals, a theatre, two college halls, an almshouse, and an orjdian asylum, ^^Tho ondian 
asylum accommodates 160 destitute children. The literary and philosophical society has a 
fine collection of objects in natural history, and the academy of fine arts possesses some 
valuable paintings. The city library contains about 1 6,000 volumes. 

St. Philips parish, or the neck, virtually a part of the city, contains a population of 
11,000; it is adorned with plantations in a high state of cultivation. Moj^trieville, on 
Sullivan’s island, at the mouth of the harbour, is a small but pleasant town,* and the re- 
freshing breezes from the ocean caus6 it to be much resorted to from the city during the 
summer and autumnal months.” — U* S Gaz» 

^Frade , — The commerce of Charleston is extensive, comprising that of nearly the w'hole 
of the state. Its tonnuge in 1840 was 29,260. 

There were, hi 1840, twenty-seven foreign commercial and thirty -four commission 
houses, with a capital of 3,663,750 dollars; 428 retail stores, capital 3,317,450 dollars; 
seven lumber yards, capital 50,000 dollars; tliree grist mills, four saw mills, with a total 
capital of 334,000 dollars; eight printing-ofliccs, five binderies, three daily, three weekly, 
and two semi-weekly newspapers, and foiu* periodicals, with a capital of 120,000 dollars; 
eighty -four brick and stone houses, and twenty-six wooden, built at the cost of <-927,700 
dollars. Total capital in manufactures 770,500 dollars. — Official Returns, 

** There are three lines of packets which ply between this city and New York. One 
line has six ships, one of which sails from each place every five days. Another consists of 
eight brigs, one of which sails every fourth day. There is another line consisting of six 
bngs. A canal of twenty-two miles in length, connects the harbour with the Santee 
river. A railroad extends 136 miles to Hamburg, on the Savannah. 

The College of Charleston has, in its scientific department, sixty students, and a 
library of 3000 volumes. There are in the eity twenty churches, of which the Episco- 
palians have four, the Presbyterians three, the Methodists three, the Congrcgationalists 
two, the Roman Catholics two, and various others. There are six newspapers published 
here, three of which are issued daily, one semi-weekly, and two weekly. The city is divided 
into four wards.” — U, S, Gaz, ^ 

Charleston exported during the year 1839 ; — 

^ wins tSse \ 

288,369 

1 3,200 from Georgetown. 

< i- 

301,569 total, at 30 dollars the bale *9,047,070 dollars. 

19,310 bales Sea islands at 75 dollars . . * . . 1,458,250 „ 

100,000 tierces of rice, at 20 dollars * • . • . 2,000,000 „ 

• 4 ■ » — 

Total value • • . . « . 12,505,320 „ 

Til 1842, the number of bales of ^cotton to foreign parts Was 198,824, and coastwise 
70,782 bales. George Towm exported 12,617- Total exports, 282,224 bales. 
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Tariff of QpmiWssions and Charges, and other Regulations of Trade, adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, South Carolina. 


Comi^ssloHt—Afarlmum Rates. 

per. ct. 

Oo the piircbano aJM shipment of produce on fo- 

teifcii 

tin drAvifig bills for the same. 

On the purchase and shipment of produce on dopies- 

ticaenoui^ 2 ^ 

On drawing UHs for the same 1 

On the purchase and shipment of produce, either 
oil foreign or domestic arcounr, with funds in 

band 

On sales of foreign consignments 5 


and other liquors, reckoning tho< full contents of casks, 200 
gulliins. Grain, in casks, 22 bushels. Salt fin casks), tine, 
. 30 , bushels, coarse, .31 biD^hels. Sea coal, Wuushels. Ma- 
hogany, square timber, plank, boards, bale goods, and dry 
goiids. in casks, boxes, a^d trunks, 40 cubic feet. Dried 
hides, 1120 lbs. nett. Kaw silk, SOiJibs. nett. Tobacciw 
ton, iOOO llH. nett. Tobacco, in hhds., 1200 lbs. nett.-^ 
1 Adopted^ Marcht 1913. 

I Mensurement of Goods. 

j Goods of measurement on freight from other ports, de- 
1 lirered here, if deemed incorrectly measured, roty be re- 


On sales of foreign consignments a . nieasured here by the port-warden^, or other proper por- 

On guarantee of the sumo. 24 j agreed on for th»t piirpo'i**, whose measurement shall 


O II sales of domestic cunsignments 5 

On guarantee of the same 24 

On remitting Che proceeds of sales an produce 24 

Ditto digto in bills, with guarantee.. . 24 

Ditto ditto in bills, without do 1 

On procuring freights ^1 

On collecting do 

On ship’s disbursements, with fand.s in hand 24 

Ditto ditto drawing bills 5 

For ondorsing bills of exchange (domestic) 24 

Ditto ditto ditto (foreign) 24 

On goods consigned to, or lodged with merchants fur 
sale, and afterwards ordered to be reshipped, or 

delirered up on the amount of invoice 2 | 

For forwarding goods, 2 ft cents per package 

On effecting iusurance, on amount insured..# i 

On recovering losses, if litigated 5 

Ditto ditto without litigaiioii, if ainder ac- 

ceptaace 24 • 

Ditto ditto ditto if not iiiuler acceptance. . .. 1 

On coll'Vtitig money by power of attorney, if liti- 
gated ‘ •'> 

Ditto ditto without litigation 24 

On cargoes «t vessels in distress, where the goods 
are bonded, lodged in the < us'oiu house, or 
stored, and afterwards reahipped -on amount of 

invoice, (except on jewelry aud specie) 24 

On jeselry and specie 4 

On collecting bills of exchange 4 

On remiitinc for the aiimem bills, without gtiarauteu 4 
Revised, October, 1B4.3, 


The shipping charges tm cotton are - 


Brokerage. 124 cents per bsile. 

Marking 2 „ 

Mending 4 „ 

„ furnishing bagging and twine 10 „ 

Drava CJ *• 

Wharfage 4 „ 

The shipping charges on rice are — 

Brokerage, whole cusLa 124 cents each. 

„ half ,, ■ G4 ,, 

Marking casks, half casks, ^nd 

bags 2 „ 

Dray age, whole casks to 124 „ 

., half 44 to 8* 

„ bags 14 to 24 „ I 

Cooperage, casks and half casks 14 „ 

,, „ filliug up, and 

extra hooping 20 „ 

Starting into half casks dir. 1 00 per cask. 

„ bags and sewing . . 1 00 „ • • 

Wharfage, whole and half dksks 4 each. 

„ bags 1 ,1 

And storage, while awaiting shipment, ^f 8 cents per 
week on bales, and whole and half casks, for the first and 
last weeks, and 4 cents for the intermediate weeks. 

On all other goods, the charges acruully paid in edbb 
particular caae.-»Adopfc<f, October, 1843. ^ • 

Standard of Freights. 

When vessels are freighted by the Ion, and no special 
agreement is made respecting the* proportion of tonnage, 
the following standard shall regulate, viz : th^ the ai ti- 
des, the bulk of which ahall compose a ton, to equal a ton 
of heavy materials, shall be in weight us lollows Coflee, 
in casks, 1508 lbs. nett ; in bags, 1830 lbs. nett. Cocoa, in 
casks, 112011)8. nett; in bags, 1307 lbs. nett. Pimento, tn 
casks, O.Vilbs. nett; in bags, 1100 lbs. nett. AH heavy 
goods, as bar, pig, and rod iron, 2240 lbs. nett. All heavy 
dye-woods, rice, sugar, and all other heavy goods, 2240 lbs. 
nett. Flour of ifcwt., 8 barrels. Beef, pork, fish, tpir- 
kled) tallow, 6 barrels. Pitch, tar, and turpentine, of the 
capacity of 32 gallons each, 6 barrels. Oil, wine, brandy, 


I be final and conclimive ; and the charge incurred by mea- 
' suripg shall be paid by him who is foiiud in error. 

Adopted, March, 1923. 

tiOsscs on Goods hp Fire, ^e., and by Itad Debts. 

1.088 ot goods arising from fire, robbery, theft, or acci- 
dent, slfkll, in all cases, be borne by the owner thereof, 

' unless a breath of orders to insure has been inade,^r ueg- 
j ligencc and inattention practised by the coiibiguco or his 

I ^^Lossea by bad debts, in the sale of goods, shall always be 
! borne bv the owners, unless sidd contrury to writu*ii or- 
, clers, or there be sn ex pi nas agreement to guarantee. 

, Adopted, March, 1843. 

i Goods sold by Welg/r/ and by the Thousand. 

! Goods sold by the u’eiglr, !•» be sold by the 100 M»b.. in- 
; stead of 112 IbH.; or by the ton ol 2000 lbs., insttvid of 2240 
! lbs.-- Adopted, March, 18.'5. 

i Suves. hoops, &c., i'> the short tliousand.— /IrfHpffd, 

; May, 18.39. 

f’asfum as to the Staple Productions of South Carolina. 

Uicx. — I he siaiid.u'd weight of a hariel ih ijflO lbs. nett. 
When the wlur linger \i eight a barrel, the torn^ of the 
scale it allowed, and a dr.ifi of 4 lbs. per banel. Ibc tare 
It ascertained by weighing lliiee b.urel-* ol a sina'i pmcel, 
and fi\ent a Urge parcel, it |•e(Illlred. The purcbtiser pays 
GOceuts for each b.iirel, and tor any re-coopei age alter 
having heeii once coopered, unless a s|HCi«iI agreement ts 
made to the cnutrai y. 

CinvoN.-^In hags and square bales, turn of the scale, 
and 1 p«*r cent draft, hut no tare for all necessary haling 
and rop'iig, exce)»t for wooden hoops, ihe actual tare of 
whicli IB allowod, — At/o/'/r /March, 182ft. 

irhat shall be a Delirern of Goods by the Master of a 
f'issrf. 

In the absence of an)r express law on the subject, the 
Chaniher recoiuiuends that the fiiHowing regulations be 


laffoptedhy all inUTcsled : 

■ That a notification in all the daily newspapers of the 
city, or otlier |iropt*r notice, he given by coiisiguees or 
agents of vessels, at what tune a vessel will be leady to 
discharge, and at what wharf ; stating, also, ihat if giiods 
slikll be landed, and not taken iii charge by the consigoea 
or his agent, the master or agent ot the vessel shall, at 
sunset, put suih goods into the ibargo aud poshession of 
the wharfitigm*, who shall ihen store the same, at the ex- 
pense and risk of the respective owners and claimants ; 
and such delivery shall be siiffirient to discharge the row- 
ter from eJH future respimsibility, and entitle him to his 
freigliUuiouey. .• 

That 111 order more cffectui Ov tp prevent disputes in re- 
gard to the proper delivery of goods from alongside the 
discharging vessel, it be recoin mended to ships' agents to 
have respectively, a clerk to deliver the goods, and to re- 
cord the same in a bonk to be kept fur that purpose. 
When goods are to bo delivered to a drayman, au order 
shall bo written by the consignee fur such delivery, m 
which shall be inserted the name of the drayman, and the 
number of his licence.— A //up/cd, m of February, 1839. 

Drafts and Tares to be allowed to the Pttrehasers of Im- 
parted Art teles for internal consumption. 

Sugars, in hhds., onc-balf per cAt draft, and twelve 

^ Sugars, in boxes, one-half per cent draft, and fifteen 
per cent tare. . - . 

Sugars, in flour barrels, one-balf per cint draft, ana 
20 lbs. each, tare. . . . , 

Sugars, in flour barrels, one-balf per cent draft, ana tii 

filled in Chai lesion), 18 lbs. each tare. 

Sugars, in bags of grass, one-half per cent draft, and two 
per cent tare. 
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AMERICA. 


Sugars, in mats or tialet, one-half per cent draft, end 
two pf>r emit tare. 

Coffee, ill hhds., one-half per cent draft, and twelre per 
cent tare. 

Coffee, in flour barrels, one-half*^ per cent draft, and 
18 llw. per barrel, tare. ^ 

GofTee, in bags of grass, one-half per cent draft, and two 
per cent tare. 

Coflfee, in bags of linen, two nor cent tare. 

Coflbe, in mats or bales, onc-hf^f per cent draft, and three 
I-er cent tare. 

Cocoa, in casks, enstom-hoiiso draft, and ten per cent 
tare. 

Cocoa, in bags nf linen, two per cent tare. 

pimento, in bngs of linen, two per cent tare. 

Pinioiitu, in casks, custom-house draft, and sixteen per 
cent tare. 

Pepper, in bags of linen, two percent tare. 

Teas, custom-house draft and tare. 

Indigo, of foreign growth, rustom-hoiise draft ; tare, in 
casks, fifteen per cent; in liairels, tweWe per cent; in 
ceroons, ten per cent ; in bags, three per cent. 

Cotton, of foreign growth, covered with linen, custom- 
house draft, two per cent tare. 

All other artiiles, custom-house draft and tare. 

Cheese, candles, cliocolate, soap, and all small articles 
sold by* weight, the actual tare. 

Liquors are giiaged by Gunter’s scale, agreeably to the 
act of congress. — Jievited, /l/tfp, 1844. 

Cuatom-IiougA VraftM and JOutie$, 

Vrafts. — The following allowances are made by law for 


drafts on articles subject to duty by weight: — 

lbs. 

Of any quantity of 1 cwt i 

„ above 1 cwt. and not exceeding 2 cwt. ...... 2 

„ 2 cwt. ,, 3 cwt 3 

„ 3 cwt. ,, 10 cwt 4 

„ 10 cwt. „ 18 cwt 7 

„ 18 cwt 0 


[Act oj 2nd Marcht 1709, SccHon 38. 

A'ote.— When the draft established by law exceeds one- 
half per cent, then the custom -house allows only oiie-balf 
per cent. 

When the draft established by law is less than one-balf 
per cent, then the custom-house allows only the draft 
according to the table. 

The principle observed.is always to allow the lowest rate, 
whether it be ascertained by the per centage or by the 
table. 

Tares aUotoed by l^aw. 


pr. ct. 

On sugar in casks, except loaf 12 

On sugar in boxes 13 

On sugar in bags or mats 5 

On cheese in hampers or baskets 10 

On cheese in boxes 20 

On candles in boxes 6 

On chfMinlate in boxes 10 

On cotton in bales 2 

On cotton lu ceroons 6 

On Glauber sails in casks 8 

On nails in casks 8 

On sugar-candy in boxes 10 

On soap in boxes lO 

On shot in casks 3 

On twine in casks 12 

On twine in bales i 3 


OV. all other goods, paying a specific duty, accoedlng to 
the invoice thereof, or actual weight. 


On any of the preceding artielee, the importer mey have 
the invoice tare allowed, if he makes blj election at the 
time of making his entry, and obtains the consent of the 
collector and naval officer thereto. — [Act of 2nd of March, 
1799, Section 58. 

Presentation of Drafts Drawn at Sight. 

Resolved,— That it has always been the practice of the 
merchants of Cliarleston to pay, on preoentation drafts 
drawn at sight. 

Resolved, — lhat, in the opinion of this chamber, this 
piacrice eHtablishes the legal right of the fkeeenter of e 
sight draft lo demand payment on presentation.— AdSoyifftf, 
May 27, 1844. 

Regulations for the Public Assayer far the State of 
South Carolina. 

I. The nisoyer shall occurately assay all gold and ailrer 
brought to hiui for that purpose, iucluding coins, genuine 
and counterfeit. , 

II. He shall keep a book, and in it require persona 
bringing motals for examination to enter their •names, 
tlieir residence, and such other particulars as the asaayer 
may deem advisable, and as may, from time to time, be 
required by the appointing powers. 

III. He shall, if the parties desire it. make the gidd or 
silver assayed into bars or ingots, on each of which shall 
be stamped— Isr. Its regular number, beginning at No. 1. 
2. Tlio gross weight of the assayed bar or ingot. 3rd. The 
value per pennyweight of that bar or ingot, according to 
the mint standand. 4ih. The amount in pennv weights of 
pure gold or silver in said bar or ingot. 5tb. The date of 
the assay ; a*>d, Oth. Tbo name of the owner. 

IV. He shall keep a book, in which shall be entered, as 
specified above,, the gross or specific weights of each bar or 
^ngot, the amount of precious metals contained in it, the 
name of the person owning, and that of the peraon bring- 
ing it, the day it waa entered in ids book, and th^ number 
nf the bar or ingot. A repitrt nf theae particulars shall be 
lodged regularly in the bank of the Btat(‘, where it shall 
be recorded for public inspection and reference. 

V. lu assaying the gold, the silver it contains is to be 
eRtimated and reckoned in fixing the value of the bar er 
ingot, under the second and third specifications of the third 
rec Illation above. 

The charges shall not exceed the following rates : — 

For In guts under 100 pennyweights, one dollar. 

Ingots between 100 and 400 pennyweights, per penny- 
weight, one cent. 

Ingots between 400 and 1000, ditto, one cent for the first 

«>400, and one-quiirtor of a cent additional for each 
pennyweight over 4u0. 

Ingots over 1000 pennyweights, the same charge as the 
last, with one-eiehtb of a cent additional for all over 
1000 pcniiyweightrt. 

For surer.- Sums under 100 dollars, one dollar. 

Sums between 100 dollars and ,100 dollars, two dollars. 
Sums between 300 dollara and 1000 dollars, three dollars. 
Sums of 1000 diillars and upwards, four dollars. 

If the gold hltoiild he in tliQ form of grams, it is to be run 
into ingots or bars, at ihc expense of the assayer, provided 
it does not exceed 1000 pennyweights; and if it exceeds 
that weight, he has the privilege of charging three cents 
an ounce for the excess. The samo is applicable to bare 
or ingots that it may be necessary to recast. 

Charge for Examining Coins. — If it be simply to make 
such examiiiution as to decide upon the genuine or 
counterfeit characler of the coin, not to exceed fifty cents. 
If the Coin should be counterfeit, and the exact composi- 
tion be required, not to exceed two dollars. 
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F<^UElaN Commerce of South Carolma, from 1791 to 1844. 


* YEARS. 

^ EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Duties on Foreign 
Mercliandiiie Im- 
ported. 

Drawbacks on Fo- 
reign Merchandise. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

DomesAb. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

• 

dollorii. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

dollan. 

dollani. 

^ dollars. 

tons 


1701 

.... 

.... 

2.693,20a 

2,428,250 

.... 

525,845 

• 3.085 

23.8.16 

00 

1792 

1 .... 

.... 

.... 

304,128 

3,300 

21.338 

00* 

1793 


.... 

3,181.807 


398.571 

35,413 

12.008 

15 

1704 

.... 

.... 

3,807,008 


718.131 

50,037 

21.360 

35 

1703 


.... 

5,098,492 

.... 

783,207 

60,050 

25,483 

75 

179ff 

.... 

.... 

7,620.049 

.... 

413,322 

346,448 

20,994 

17 

1707 

.... * 

.... 

0,50.1,1 18 

.... 

1,282,220 

564,203 

31.360 

57 

1708 

.... 

.... 

0.094,179 

.... 

634,495 

300,420 

33,7. 13 

22 

1790 

.... 

.... 

8,729,015 

.... 

2,000,300 

1,091,903 

39.507 

42 

IBOO 

.... 

.... 

10,003,510 

.... 

2,203,81*2 

1,000,784 

43,731 

70 

IftOl 

.. .• 

.... • 

14,304,04.1 


2,257,100 

1, *22 1,253 

51,192 

21 

1R03 

• .... 

.... 

10,039,305 

.... 

l,2Utl,350 

863,399 

31,3.13 

75 

1803 

G,N03,343 

947,709 

7.811,108 

.... 

807.120 

217,329 

30,903 

34 

1804 

.M42,I00 

2,309,510 

7,4.11,010 

.... 

• 1,001,806 

33.1,84 1 

41,808 

76 

1805 

5,957,040 

3,108.970 

9,000/125 

.... 

• 1,303,842 

448.813 

3 . 1.107 

CO 

1800 

0.707,0G4 

2,940.718 

0,743,782 

.... 

1.334,518 

440.380 

40,1.18 

01 

1807 

7,1*20,305 

3,78.1.109 

10,012,504 

.... 

1,3.V2,778 

594,.186 

4.1,*2g2 

8.1 

1808 

1,401,04.1 

*200.402 

1,004,44.1 

.... 

452,279 

171,59*2 

41,628 

11 

1800 

2.801,309 

38.5,07*2 

3,217,341 


537,043 

• 137,600 

42.675 

74 

ISIO 

4.881,810 

408,774 

5, ‘200,0 14 

.... 

697,25.1 

138,855 

43,354 

77 

1811 

4,0.50,984 

210,205 

4,861,279 

.... 

380.355 

• 32,444 

19,390 

23 

1812 

2,024,8.14 

11. .161 

2,0.10,195 

.... 

4.17,288 

14,081 

14 0.19 

72 

1813 

2.915 035 

.V1,44» 

2,908,484 

.... 

272,705 

20..1.10 

17.476 

22 

1814 

7.10,471 

1,428 

737, WO 

.... 

1 19,3.13 

1,4.10 

21,506 

76 

181.5 

G,. 574,783 

100,346 

0.67.1, 120 

.... 

1.400,887 

16,058 

24.501 

39 

181G 

10,440,213 

403,196 

10,849,400 

.... 

1.474,474 

100.480 

23,880 

84 

1817 

U,9t4.:i43 

42H.270 

10,.'l72,hl3 

i 

1,14.1,078 

88.870 

24,390 

83 

1818 

11,184,298 

2.10,004 

ll,41O,0tl2 ! 

.... 

1,308.104 

29,050 

14,.184 

04 

1819 .. 

8,014.598 

2 : 10 , 192 

8,250.790 i 

.... 

813.829 

31,001 

15,101 

29 

1820 

8.(»00,.'>.19 

192,401 

8.882, MO j 

.... 

613.608 

2.1,003 

15,177 

25 

1821 

G,HG7.515 

332,990 

7,20<»,5n 

3,007,113 

595,318 

48/286 

10.240 

32 

18*12 

{ 7,130,306 

123.9,14 

7 ,260.320 • 

2,283,580 

794,004 

25,513 

12,842 

f>5 

1823 

6,071,1KJ8 

220,816 

6,898,814 

2,410,101 

1 70.1,890 

4*2,008 

12,27.1 

08 

I8*it 

1 7,8.13.713 

200,309 

8.034,082 

1 2,106.18.1 

1 73*2,077 

50,52^1 

12,176 

51 

1825 

10,870,475 

180,207 

1 1 ,056,742 

1,80*2,207 ! 

[ 0r> 1,328 

53,292 

10.712 

07 

182G 

7,468,960 

8.1,070 

7, .154 .0.10 

1,534,483 

1 573,707 

5.1,060 

12.066 

.10 

1827 

8,189,490 

133.00.'} 

8, .322, ,161 ' 

1,434,100 

1 50*2,020 

21.100 

12.604 

82 

1828 

G, .'108.570 

42,142 

O„1.l0.712 i 

1,212,048 

460,967 

1 7,078 

12,871 

44 

1829 

8,134,070 

40.010 

8,175.580 . 

1,130,018 

400,7.10 

18.348 

7,812 

03 

1830 

7,580,821 

46,210 

7.627.031 I 

1,054,019 

407,307 

21.586 

7,01.1 

48 

18.11 

6..‘i28,0U5 

40 .196 

0, .175,201 ; 

1,238,163 

.105,0.'}0 

10,299 

5.80*2 

88 

1832 

7,08.1,8.1,1 

00.898 

7 , 712,731 ' 

1,?13.725 

523,031 

31,384 

.1,837 

*21 

18.13 

8,.13r,.'il2 

96,813 

8,134,3*2.1 1 

1, .11 7, 705 

401,6.14 

12,888 

0,038 

10 

1834 1 

1I,M9,.'8;5 

88 *213 

11,207,778 ' 

1,787,207 

4.19,935 

7, . 1.15 

6.200 

37 

183.1 ! 

11,224,298 

113,718 

11, .138,0 10 < 

1.801,805 

4.1.1..10I 

.1.652 

9.314 

12* 

1830 1 

1.1,482,7 ;i7 

201.010 

13,684,376 

2,8IM,3«I1 

682,383 

12,831 

9,200 

32* 

1837 ...... 1 

11,138.992 

81,169 

11,220,101 1 

2,.1 10,800 

.... 


8.413 

53* 

IHSI 

1830 ; 

1H40 1 

1841 

1842 i 

184.1* 

J844 1 

H,017..191 
10,318,822 
9,881,010 
8,01 1,392 
7,508,399 
7,754,152 

24,679 

6H,0«»4 

55.753 

9l.H9'.h 

17,.124 

0,6.17 

11,042.070 

10.387,420 

14936,707 

8,04.1,284 

7, .12.1,723 
7,700,809 

2,318,701 • 
.1,080 077 
2,058.870 
1,557,431 
1,3.10,405 I 
1,204,700 •' 



11,848 

24 


For nine months ending the 30th Juno. 


VI. GEORGIA. • 

Georgia is bounded north by Tennessee and North Carolina ; north- cast by South 
Carolina; east by the Atlantic; south by Florida; and west by Alaljama. It is between 
30 deg. 30 min. &nd 35 doff, nofth latitude, and between 80 deg. 50 min. and 80 deg. 
6 min. west longitude, apd between 3 d8g. 52 min. and 8 deg. 47 min. west from 
Washington. It is 300 miles long from north to south, ^ and 240 miles broad from cast to 
west. The area of this state compris*e.s about 58,000 square miles, or 37>20,000 Biitish 
statute acres. The population, in 1790, was 82,584; in 1800, 162,686; in 1810, 252,433; 
in 1820, 348,989 ; in 1830, 516,567 ; in 1840, 691.392, of which 280,944 were slaves. 
There were, in 1840, employed in agriculture, 209,283 ; in commerce, 2428 ; in manu- 
factures and trades, 7984 ; raining, 574 ; navigating the ocean, 262 ; navigating, canals, 
rivers, dfc., 352; learned professions, 1250. 
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AM£B1CA. 


This state is divided into ninety -three counties, which, with their population, in 1840, 
and their capitals, were as follows : — Appling, 2052, C. Holmesville; Baker, 4^6, C. New- 
ton; Baldwin, 7250, C. M^cdgeville; Bibb, 9802, C. Macon; Bryan, 3182, C. Bryan; 
Bullock, 3102, C. Statesborough ; Burke, 13,176, C. Waynesborough Butts, 5308,* 
C. Jackson ; Camden, 6075, C. Jeffersontoii ; Campbell, 5370, C. Campbellton ; Carroll, 
5252, C. Carrollton; Cass, 9390, C. Casville; Chatham, 18,801, C. Savannah; Chattooga, 
3438, C. Summerville ;\Jher()kee, 5895, C. Canton Claike, 10,522, C. Athenb; Cobb, 
7539, C. Marietta; Columbia, 11,356, C. Appliiigtoii ; Coweta, 10,364, Ci^Newnan ; 
Dade, 1364, C. Trenton ; Decatur, 5872, C. Bainbridgc ; l)e Kalb, 10,467, C. Decatur; 
Dooly, 4427, C. Vienna; Early, 5444, C. Blakeley; Effingham, 3075, C. Springfield; 
Elbert, 11,125, C. Elbcrton ; Einaiiuel, 3129, C. Swainsboroiigh ; ‘Fayette, 6191, 
C. Fayetteville ; Floyd, 4441, C. Rome ; Forsyth, 5619, C. Cumming ; Franklin, 9886, 
C. Carnesville ; Gilmer, 2536, C. Ellejay ; Glynn, 5302, C. Brunswick ; Greene, 11,690, 
C. Greensborough ; Gwinnett, 10,804, C. Lawrcneeville ; Habersham, 7961,'" C. Clarks- 
ville; Hall, 7875, C. Gainesville; Hancock, 9659, C. Spax^ta ; Harris, 13,933, C. Hamilton; 
Heard, 5329, C. Franklin; Henry, 11,756, McDonough; Houston, 9711, C. Perry; Irwin, 
2038) C. Irwin ville; Jackson, 8522, C. Jefferson; Jasper, 11,111, C. Monticello ; Jefferson, 
7254, C. Louisville ; 4,ones, 10,065, C. Clint^xn ; Laurens, ,5585, C. Dublin ; Lee, 4520, 
C. Starkeville ; Liberty, 7211, C. TIinesville ; Lincoln, 5895, C. Lincolnton ; Lowndes, 
5574, C. Troupsvilfc; Lumpkin, 5671, C. Dahloiiega; Macon, 5045, C. Lanier; Madison, 
4510, C. Danielsville ; Marion, 4812, C. Tazewell ; McIntosh, 5360, C. Darien ; Meri- 
wether, ]'I,I32, C. Grcencvillc ; Monroe, 16,275, C. Forsytli ; Montgomery, 1616, 
C. Mount Vernon; Morgan, 9121, C. Madison; Murray, 4*695, C. Spring Place; Muscogee, 
11,699, C. Columbus; Newton, 11,628, C. Covington; Oglethorpe, 10,868, C. Lexington; 
Paulding, 2556, C. Van Wart; Pike, 9176, C. Zebulon; Pulaski, 5389, C. Hawkmsville; 
Putnam, 10,260, C. Eatonton; Rabun, 1912, C. Clayton; Randolph, 8276, C. Ciithbcrt; 
Richmond, 11,932, C. Augusta; Scriven, 4791, C. Jarksonboro ; Stewart, 12,933, 
C. Lumpkin ; Sumpter, 5759, C. Amcricus ; Talbot, 15, (>27, C. Talbotton ; Talliafcrro, 
5190, C. Crawfords ville ; Tatnall, 2721, C. Roidsvillc ; Telfair, 2763, C. Jacksonville; 
Thomas, 6766, C. Tliomasville; Troup, 15,733, C. Lagrange; Twiggs, 8422, C. Marion; 
Union, 3152, C. Blairsville ; Ifpson, 9408, C. Thomaston ; Walker, 6572, C. Lafayette; 
Walton, 10,209, C. Monroe ; Ware, 2323, C.,Waresborough ; Warren, 9789, C. W’ar- 
renton; Washington, 10,565, C. Saiidersville; Wayne, 1258, C. Wayne; Wilkes, 10,148> 
C. Washington; Wilkinson, 6842, C. Irwintou. 

Soil and Agriculture, — For an average of about seven miles distanee from tlie main 
land the sea islands, intersected by inlets*; communicating with each other, fonn a well 
sheltered inland navigation for vessels of 100 Ions burden, along the whole coast. These 
islands consist of salt marsh, and land of a gray rich soil, wdjici* prC'duces the well-known 
sea-island cotton. The natural growth this soil is pine, hickory, and live oak. The 
principal islands are Tybcc, Ossabaw^ St. Catharines, Sapelo, St. Simons, and Cumberland. 
Tlie soil on the main laud, for four or live miles from the coast, consists of salt marsh. 
Beyond wliicli there is a narrow margin of land, nearly resembling that of the islands; and 
further back the ])ine-baiTens connvence, iii/ersperpcd with numerous inland swamps, on 
the^ verge of the creeks and rivars. These are partially or wholly overflowed at the return 
of the tide, and constitute the rice plantations. The piiie-barreus extend from sixty to 
ninety miles from the coast. “ Beyond this commences* the region of sand liills, thirty or 
forty miles wide, interspersed wdtli fertile tracts, and extending to the lower falls of the 
rivers. The part of the state, above the falls of the rivers, is called the Upper country, 
and lias generally a strong and fertile soil, ofteij inclining to a red e(>lour,' and further back, 
mixed with a deep black mould, producing cotton, tobacco, Indian cora, wheat, and other 
kinds of grain. Bkck w^alnut aijd mulberry trees ^grow abundantly in this soil. The 
forests also produce oak, pine, hickory, and cedar. The fruits are, melons, figs, oranges, 
pomegranates, olives, lemons, limes, citrons, pettrs, and poaches. The pine-barrens produce 
grapes of a large size and excellent flavour. The country on the north, near the boimdary 
of Tennessee, becomes mountainous.” — TJ, S. Gaz, 

Live Stock and Agricultural Products. — In this state there were, in 1840, 157,540 
horses and mules ; 884,414 neat cattle ; 267,107 sheep ; 1,457,755 swine ; poultry to the 
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value of 449,623 ^oUars. There were produced 1,801,830 bushels of wheat ; 12,979 
bushels of barfty ; 1,610,030 bushels of oats ; 60,693 bushels of rye ; 20,905,122 bushels 
of Indian com: 371,303 lbs. of w'ool ; 19,799 lbs. of wax; 1,21 1,366 lbs. of pot&toes; 
16,969 tons of hay ; ten tons of flax and hemp ; 162,894 lbs. of tobacco ; 12,384,732 lbs. 
of rice; 163,392,A961bs. of cotton; 2992 lbs. of silk cocoons; 329,744 lbs. of sugar. The 
products of the daily were valued at 605,172 dollars ; and of the orchard, 156,122 dollars; 
of lumber,' 114,050 dollars. There were made, 8647 gallons of v^ne. The staple com- 
modities ar# cotton and rice, of which great quantities are exported, — Official Rctvrns^ 

Minerals. — Copper and iron have been found in this state, and there are several 
valuable mineral springs, but much the most valuable mineral production is gold, which is 
found in the north part of the state, in considerable quantities. — U. S. Gaz. 

Trades. — In 1840, there were four commercial and eighty-two commission houses 
eng^aged in foreign trade, with a capital of 1,543,500 dollars ; 1716 retail dry-goods and 
other stores, ^ith a capital of 7,361,838 dollars: 442 persons were employed in the lumber 
trade, with a capital of 75,730 dollars; 194 [)ersons were employed in internal transporta- 
tion, who, with seventeen butchers, packers, &c., emplbyed a capital of 12,885 dollars. 

Manufactures. — In 1840, the value of home-made or family goods was 1,467^630 
dollars. There was one woollen manufactory employing ten persons, producing articles to 
the value of 3000 dollars, with a capital of 2000 dollars; nineteen cotton factories, with 
42,589 spindles, employing 779 j)e!-sons, producing articles to the value of 304,342 dollars, 
employing a caj)ital of 573,835 dollars; fourteen furnaces, producing 494 tons of cast iron, 
employing forty-one persons, and a capital of 24,000 dollars; 130 smelting houses einj>loyed 
405 persons, and produced gold to the valuc«of 121,881 dollars, with a capital of 79,343 
dollars; ^fty -five persons manufactured liats and caps to the value of 22,761 dollars, with a 
capital of 7950 dollars; 132 tanneries employed 437 persons, and a capital of 127,739 
dollars; 102 other leather manufactories, as saddleries, &c., pi*oduced articles to the value 
of 123,701 dollars, with a capital of 60,932 dollars; six potteries, employing twelve persons, 
produced articles to the value of 2050 dollars, witli a capital of 790 dollars ; 184 persons 
produced machinery to the vahu* of 131,238 dollars ; nineteen persons produced hardware 
and cutlery to the value of 7866 dollars ; 555 persons produced bricks and lime to the 
value of 148,655 dollars ; 2633 ])ei’sons made 764,528 Ihs, of soap, and 11 1,066 lbs. of 
tallow candles, with a capital of 27,126 dollars; 393 distilleries produced 126,746 gallons, 
which, with twenty-two breweries, employed 218 persons, and a capital of 28,606 dollars; 
461 persons manuiactured carriages and waggons to the value of 249,065 dollai*s, Avith a 
capital of 93,820 dollars ; IIJ flouring mills produced 55,158 barrels of flour, and, AA'itli 
other mills, employed 1581 ])ersons, producing articles to the value of 1,268,715 dollars, 
with a capital of 1,491,973 dollars; ninety -five persons manufactured furniture to the value 
of 49,780 dollars, witl^a cai|_)ital of 29,090 dollars; thirty-eight brick or stone houses, and 
2591 wooden houses, were built by 2274 personspat a cost of 693,116 dollars; twenty-four 
printing oftices, and five binderies, five daily, five semi Aveekly, and twenty-four weekly 
newspapers, and six periodicals, employed 157 persons, and a ca])ital of 134,400 dollars. 
The whole value of capital employed in manufactures was 2,899,565 dollars. — Official 
Returns. • . » 

Climate. — The clirAate of Georgia is generally mild. In the low country it is unhcalrtiy 
during the months of July, August, and September, excepting portion:^ of the islands; but 
the Upper country is salubrious an^l healtby. Snow' is seldom seen, iu».l cattle subsist with 
very little food hut what they obtain from the woods and savannas. — U. S. Gaz. 

Rivers.— The ^rivers are — tli^ SaA'aunah, 600 miles long, bounding the state on the 
north-east, navigable for slijps seveiitoon n^lcs to Savannah, and, a part of the year, for 
steamboats, 250 miles to Augusta ; tlie Altamaba, Avhich is navigable for large vesseh, 
twelve miles, to Darien, is formed by tlie iuiiction of the; Oconee and the Ocmulgee ; and 
is navigable for sloops of thirty tons, by the foniier, to Dublin, 300 miles fPom the ocean ; 
the Ogeche, 200 miles long, and navigable for sloops for forty miles ; Flint river, wdiich 
rises in the north-west part of the state, and, after a course of more than 200 miles, joins 
the Chattahoochee, forming the Appalachiocola; the Cliattahoc^hee, on the west border of 
the state, which is navigable 300 miles by steamboat to Columbus ; the St. Mary\s river, 
in the south-west part of the state, rises in Okefiuokee swamp, and is navigable, seventy 
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miles, for vessels drawing fourteen feet of water. Okefinokee swamp is about 180 miles 
in circumference, and has within it several fertile islands. — U» S. Gaz. ^ 

£Sucation. — The University of Georgia is located at Athens, and is designed to have 
an academic branch in each county. A few only of these have been Opened. It was 
founded in 1788, and has been well endowed. In this institution and its branches, there 
were, in 1840, 622 students. There were in the state, 176 academies or grammar rchools, 
, with 7878 students ; ahd 601 common or primaiy /schools, with 15,561 scholars. There 
were 30,717 free white persons, over twenty years of age, who could neither read nor 
write. 

Religion. — The Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, are the most numerous religious 
denominations. In 1835, the Baptists had 583 churches, 298 ministers, and 41,810 com- 
municants; the Methodists, eighty travelling preachers, atid 25,005 white, and 8436 coloured 
communicants; the Presbyterians, seventy -five churches, forty -five ministers, and 4882 
communicants ; tlie Episcopalians, four ministers ; the Protestant Methodists; twenty con- 
gregations, and fifteen ministers. Besides these there were a number of Christians, Roman 
Ca^olics, Lutherans, Scotch Presbyterians, Friends, and Jews. 

Ranks. — In 1840, this state had thirty-seven hanks and branches, with an aggregate 
capital of 15,1 19,219 /lollars, and a circulation of 3,017,348 dollars. At the close of 1840, 
the state debt amounted to 500, 0(X) dollars. — (Sec Banks of the United States hereafter.) 

Public Works. — This state has several important works of intenial improvement. The 
Savannah and Ogeechee canal extends sixteen milos,^ from Savannah to Ogoechee river, 
completed, in 1829, at an expense of 165,000 dollars. The Brunswick canal extends 
from tide water on the Altamaha, twelve miles to Brunswick, at a cost of 500,000 dollars. 
—V. 5. Gaz. 

The Georgia railroad extends from Augusta, 165 miles, to T)e Kalb county. The 
Athens branch extends from the Georgia railroad thirty-three miles to Athens. Cost of 
the whole, including the Athens branch, 3,30(),(KK) dollars. The Western and Atlantic 
railroad continues the Georgia railroad from De Kalb county, 140 miles, to Chattanooga, 
on Tennessee river, at a cost of 2, 1 30,000 dollars. The Central railroad extends from 
Savannah, 197 miles, to Macon, estimated to cost 2,3(X),000 dollars. The Monroe rail- 
road extends from Macon, 101 miles, to Whitehall. The Ocmnlgec and Flint river 
railroad, seventy-six miles in length, is designed to connect the navigable waters of these 
rivers, so as to form a communication from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico. — (Sec 
Public Works of United States liereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS AND TOWNS. 

Augusta is situated on the south-west side of Savannah rivei'J ninety-six miles from 
Milledgeville, 120 miles north-west from Savannah. Population, in 1830, 40(K1; in 1840, 
6403. It is regularly laid out, and built chiefly of brick. The streets cross each other at 
right angles, and are ornamented with trees. It has a city hall, court house, gaol, theatre, 
arsenal, hospital, and a female asylum ; seven churches — one Baptist, one Episcopal, one 
Methodist, one Presbyterian, one Roman Catholic,. one Unitarian, and one African. It is 
cohnectod with Charleston and Milledgeville by railroad. The back country is fertile. Its 
trade is active, and it sends a great amount of cotton, tobacco, and other produce, down 
the river to Savannah. In 1840, it contained twelve commission houses in foreign trade, 
capital 245,000 dollars; 265 stores, capital 1,281,870 dollars ; two furnaces, two printing 
oflices, two daily, four weekly, two senu-weekly newspapers, and two periodicals. Capital 
in manufactures, 44,500 dollars. — Official Refurns^ U. S. Gqz. 

Columbus, situated on the banks of the Chattahoochee river, at the head of steamboat 
navigation ; immediately below tlv) falls on the river^ which descends 111 feet in a distance 
of four miles afeove. It is situated 300 miles above the junction of the Chattahoochee with 
Flint river, and 430 miles above Appalachicola bay. The river, under the falls, is only 
354 feet wide, below which it widens to 250 yards. Ihe town is elevated sixty feet above 
the ordinary height of the jpver, and covers 1200 acres. Two streets running parallel with 
the river, are 165 feet wide; six others are 132 feet wide. These are intersected by 
twelve other streets, at right angles, which are ninety-nme feet wide. It contained, in 
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1840, a cour^hoiise, market house, five churches— one Presbyterian, one Episcopal, 
one Baptist, one Methodist, and one Roman Catholic — 100 stores, about 700 dwellings. 
There is a flouring mill, and various mills and manufactories on the river. From thirteen 
{o fifteen steaniboats navigate the river, and steamboats ply to New Orleans. A steam- 
boat drawing fivS feet of water can ascend to this place at any season. A bridge from 
the town crosses the Chattahoochee river to the opposite bank in A^bama. Population, in 
1842, about 4000. There were, in 1>84(>, six foreign commission houses, capital 80,000- 
dollars ; 1(J6 retail stores, capital 473,000 dollars ; three printing offices, three weekly 
newspapers, and one periodical. Capital in manufactures, 30,800 dollars. Population, 
3114. — OJ^ial Returns^ U, S, Gaz. 

Darien, situated on the north side of the Altamaha river, twelve miles above the bar, 
at the entrance of St. Simon’s sound. It contains a court house, a gaol, an academy, a 
Presbyterian church, a bank*, and a printing office. Tt has an cxtcTisive trade in cotton. 
The bar has 5ver it fourteen feet depth of water. The Oconee branch of the Altamaha has a 
steamboat navigation to Milledgeville ; and the Ocnitilgee branch is navigable to Macon ; 
so that Darien forms the focus of the trade of the central parts of the state. 

Macon, situated on the west side of Ocmulgce river, at the head of tide navigation. 
A great quantity of cotton wool is sliipped at this town ; and about tw^elve steam -vessels, 
and several tow-boats, &c., employed in the trade. In 1822, there ytSLS only one hut in 
this place. In 1840, there were nine foreign commission houses, capital 7o,0(X) dollars; 
cighty-two retail stores, capital 786,000 dollars ; nine timber yards, building yards, &c. 
Population, 3927. , 

Milledgeville, situated on the south-west bank of the Oconee river, at the head of 
steamboat navigation ; liacl, in 1840, a population of 2095 inhabitants, and some trade. 

Savannah, port of entry, is situated on the south-west bank of the Savannah river, 
seventeen miles from its mouth, in 32 dtjg. 8 min. north latitude and 81 deg. 10 min. west 
longitude from Greenwich, and 4 deg. 10 min. west from Washington. It is 118 miles 
south-west from Charleston; 123 miles south-east from Augusta; 158 miles east-south-east 
from Milledgeville ; 662 miles south-by-west from Washington. The population, in 1810, 
was 5195; in 1820, 7523; in 183b, 7776; in 1840, 11,214— of which 4694 were slaves. 
There were employed in commerce, 604; in manufactures and trades, 707; navigating the 
ocean, canals, &c., 241 ; learned professions, 131. 

The city is built on a sandy plain, elevated about forty feet above the level of the tide. 
It was formerly considered unhealthy, supposed to arise chiefly from the rice grounds in 
the neighbourhood. On this supposition the citizens subscribed 70,000 dollars to induce 
the owners of the plantations to substitute a dry®for a wet cultivation, by which the health 
of the place is said to have been much improved. This city is regularly laid out in the 
form of a ])arallclograft), vritli streets, many of them wide, crossing each other at right 
angles. There are ten public squares, containivg two acres each, at equal distances from 
each otlier. These squares, and many of the streets, ore bordered with trees, and parti- 
cularly with the “ Pride of India.” Many of the hoiisc.^are built of brick. On the east 
and west are marshes ; and a pine-barren extends two miles to the south. 

It has a good harbour. Vessels drawing fourteen fcet of w'atcr come up to the wh^fr 
of the city, and largel vessels come up to Fathom hole, three miles below. The city is 
defended by Fort Wayne on the east side, and by Fort Jackson at Fathom hole, tnree 
miles below. Much of the trade of Georgia centres in Savannah — the principal articles of 
which are cotton and rice. Twenty steamboats of a large size, and fifty steam tow-boats, 
navigate the rive^. On Tybee j^land, «t the mouth of the river, is a lighthouse. One 
line of packets, consisting of two ships andsfour brigs, one vessel sailing from each place 
weekly — and another, consisting of six brigs, ply between this place and New York. The 
Savannah furnishes great facilities for internal trade, and this river is connected to the 
Ocmulgee by a canal sixteen miles long, which terminates at Savannah. — U. S. Gaz. 

There are an exchange and two banlu. 'fhe tonnage of the port, in 1840, amounted to 
17,930. There were, in the same year, two foreign commercial and fifty commission houses, 
with a capital of 943,500 dollars; 191 retail stores, capital 855 190 dollars ; eight lumber 
yards, capital 49,000 dollars ; paints, drugs, &c., capital 35,800 dollars ; three brick and 
forty-five wooden houses built, cost 138,100 flollars ; four printing offices, two binderies. 
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three daily, three weekly, three semi-weekly newspapm, capital 22,000 dollars. Total 
capital in manufactures, 105,460 dollars. — Official Returns, 


Foreign Commerce of Georgia from 1791 to 1844. 
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FINANCES. 

I dollarB. 

Total amount received by Ihe state in 184.*l .‘114, 905.39 

Total amount expended 2(S7,7G4.11 


Principal items of Expenditure. 


dollars. 

Salaries of excise officers 12.900 

Miscellaneous experweB of executive •'**. 4,000 

Salarien of the judiciary ^ 20,250 

Pay of the lugiHluture 03, .348 

Interest on state d%:>t 95,000 


Chief sources of Income. 

t I 

Direct taxes 

'Bank tax 

Balance from 1842 . 

Miscellaneous 


doQars. 

270,.335.44 

24,705.33 

89.3744N> 

81,378.00 


Whtde amount of state debt 
Annual Interest on this debt 


dollars. 

1,000,000 

95,000 
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VII. FLORIDA. 

Tmk territory of Florida is bounded north by Alabama and Georg’ia ; east by the 
Atlantic ;* south niid west by tlie Gulf of INIexico. It lies between 25 deg. and .*il deg,, 
north latitude, and between 80 deg. and 87 deg, and 44 min. west longitude, and betw'ecn 
3 deg. and 10 deg. 44 min. west from Wabhington. it is about 38o miles long, and 
from fifty miles to 250 miles wide, comprising an area of 57,()Qf) s<]uaro miles, or 37,0(K),0()0 
British statute acres. The population, in 1830, was 34,723 ; in 1840, 34,477, of which 
16,436 were white males, 11,487 were white females ; free coloured persons, males 398 ; 
free coloured persons, females 419; slaves, males 13,083; slaves, feinale.s 12,679. Km- 
ployed in apiculture, 12,117; in commerce, 481 ; in manufacttJres and trades, 1177 ; 
navigating the ocean, 433; navigating canal and vivers, 118; learned professions* and' 
engineers, 204. * 

Floiida is divided into twenty counties, winch, with thc‘ir j)ojnilation, in 1 840,* and 
their capitals, are as follow's : IVest Florida. — KMcamhia, 3993, Cm PtMisaeola ; Walton, 
1461, C. Euehee Anna. Middle Florida — -Gbdsdeii, 3992, C. Quincy^ Hamilton, 1464, 
dasper; deflcrsou, 3713, C\ Montlccllo; Leon, 10,713, Tiillaliassee; Madison, 2644, C. 
Madison. Faat Florida — Alaclium 22.S2, C. Newman.civiJle ; C'oiumbia. 2102, C'. Lancas- 
ter ; Duvall, 4 1 36, C. Jacksouv^lU* ; 1 lilLlxtrougli, 432, C\ Fort Brooks; Ijcigh Heed, 
73, C. New Smyrna ; Nassau, 1892, Ck 11. Nassau ; St. John’s, 2691, C. St. Augustine. 
South. if'7o/vV/«.— Dade, 44(i, G. K(*y Biscay iuu‘ ; Moiiroc‘, 681^ C. Key West. Appa- 
iachirola District — Ckilhoun, 1142, C\ St. Joseph; Franklin, T03(), C. Appalachicola ; 
Jackson, 4()8J, 0. ^larianna ; Wasliington, 839, (k llocheks Bluff. 

Soil. — 'flic country is generally low and the surface undulating, except wliere s\vamps 
and numerous lakes occur. There are no mountains or liigh hills. A large portion is 
covered with pine trees, standing at a coic-i durable distance from each other, without brush 
or underwood, hut producing <*tjiss and IIowxts. The borders of the streams are usually 
skirted with hammocks, oj* clum])s of hard wood covered with grape and other vines. A 
great part of Florida consists of ])iiie-baiT«ns, and a very ])oor soil ; hut there are many 
extensive tracts of table land, gentle ele\ations, and swanij), of the rn*hest soil, w ell ada})tod 
to the cultivation of sugar, rice, cotton, Iiidi,'iu corn, tobacco, and fruits. The barren.s 
afford extensive grazing land, usually intersected witli streams of jiure water. Many 
parts of tbc territory abound in yellow pine, ^lickory, ami live oak timber. Majestic 
cedars, clicsnuts, inagiiolias, with their large white Ikwvers, and cypresses, w'itli a straight 
stem of eighty or iiine^ f(^t are found. The lig, poimgranato, or.angc, and date, are 
among the fruits of Florida. C’ottou h)rms the •liief agricultural produetion. The penin- 
sula, which constitutes the southern portion of the district, presents a singular alU'rnatioii 
of savannas, hammocks, lagoons, and grass-ponds, called altogether the ererpladcs^'^ 
which extend into the heart of the c*ountry for 200 miles north of Cape Sable, and arc 
drained northwardly by the St. John’s mver. •The sea coast oi' Florida, especially tow ards 
the south, is low and dangerous; shoals extend far into the sea. Several hnv islands Tie 
off the coast. The “Florida Kc^s” have always been the dread mariners, and many 
vessels are annually wrecked among these islands and along the coasts. There are few, 
or rather no good harbours on the Atlantic c»ast. 

Harbours. — There are many ^ays om the western side of the peninsula, which form 
good harbours; the principal of which oje Perdido, Pcuisaeola, Choetawhatehee, St. 
Joseph’s, Appalachicola, A^)palachee, Tampa, Carlos, and Gallivans. On the eastern 
side, rivers, inlets, and sounds, afford harbours for coasthig vessels. The gi'incipal capes 
are Canaveral, Florida, Sable, at the southern extremity, Roman’s, and St. Bias. There 
are many islands scattered along the coast, p.orticularly a cluster t)ff the southern extremity, 
denominated the Florida Keys, extending, in a curved form, 200 miles. Key West, on 
one of these, named Thompson’s island, is a naval station, has a good harbour, wdiich is 
well sheltered, and admits the largest vessels. 

Live Stock and Agricultural Produce, — There were in this territory, in 1840, 12,013 
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horses and mules ; 118,081 neat cattle ; 7198 sheep; 92,680 swine ; poultry, valued at 
61,007 dollars. There were produced 412 bushels of wheat ; 13,829 bushels of oats ; 
898,974 bushels of Indian corn; 264,617 bushels of potatoes ; 7285 lbs. of wool ; 1197 
tons of hay ; 124 lbs. of silk cocoons ; 75,274 lbs. of tobacco ; 481,42b lbs. of rice ; 
12,146,533 lbs. of cotton; 275,317 lbs. of sugar. Value of the products of the dairy 
amount to 23,094 dollars ; and of the orchard, amounted to 1035 dollars. — Official 
'Returns. • 

Trades and Manufactures. — There were twenty-tliree commercial and twenty-one 
commission houses in the foreign trade, employing a capital of 542,000 dollars ; 239 retail 
drygoods and other stores, ;^with a capital of 1,240,380 dollars ; ninety-two engaged in 
the lumber trade, with a capital of 64,050 dollars ; sixty-seven persons were employed in 
the iisheries, with a capital of 10,000 dollars. Home-made or family aiiiicles manufac- 
tured to the value of 20,205 dollars ; hats and caps manufactured to the amount of 
1500 dollars ; three taiiheries employed fifteen persons, and a capital of 14^500 dollars ; 
ten other manufactories of leather, as“ saddleries, manufactured articles to the value of 

6200 dollars, employing a capital of 4250 dollars ; 1 36 produced bricks and lime to the 
value of 37,6(K) dollai's ; fifteen persons manufactured carriages and waggons to the value 
of 11,000 dollars, witlra capital of 5900 dollars ; sixty -two grist mills, sixty -five saw mills, 
and tAvo oil mills, (employed 410 persons, ^nd produced to the value of 189,650 dollars, 
with a capital of 488,950 dollars. Ships were built to the value of 14,100 dollars. The 
whole amount of capital employed in manufactures, was 669,490 dollars. — Official 
Returns. 

Rivers.—*^ The principal river on the eastern side is the St. John’s, which rises w ithin a 
short distance of the coast,, and flow's northwardly in a very circuitous course through several 
lakes. It is often from three to five miles wride, and at other times not onc-fourOi of a mile. 
It passes through a fine healthy country, and vessels drawing <»ight feet of water enter T^akc 
George and Dun’s lake, 1 50 miles from its mouth, w'hieh has a bar of tw elve feet, wliere it 
is only one mile wide. The Appalaehieola riAor is formed by the union of Chattahoochee 
and Flint rivers, about 100 miles above the Gulf of Mexico, to which place vessels draAving 
eight feet of water can proceed, 'fhe other principal rivers arc the Kseumbia, Suwaiiee, 
Withlacoochec, Oscilla, Oekloeony, and Choctawhatcliee. Rivers sometimes start out of the 
ground in a stream sufficient to turn a mill which seem to come from subterranean reser- 
voirs, and sometimes suddenly sink into the ground and disappear.” — U. S. Gaz. 

Education. territory has no college. Tlujrc were, in 1840, eighteen academies 
and grammar schools, with 732 students, and fifty-one common and ])rimary schools, with 
925 scholars, and 1303 white persons, ovdl* twenty years of age, who could neither read nor 
write. 

Religion. — The Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 'and' Roman Catholics, have 
each a few congregations and ministers. * 

Banks, — At the cominenccraent of 1 840, the district had five banks and branches, with 
on aggregate capital of 3,976,121 dollars, and n circulation of 418,778 dollars. At the 
dose of 1840, the debt of the territory amounted to 3,900, (X)0 dollars. 

^ Public Works. — A railroad extVmds from Tallahassee, tw’^enty-two miles, to St. Mark’s. 
One also extends from Lake Wicomico, twelve miles, to St. Joseph, and another from St. 
Joseph, thirty miles, to lola, on the Appalaehieola. Several other railroads and canals have 
been projected. 

r 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS AJJD SRVPORTS. 

r 

TaIiLAHASSEIS city and capital of Florida, situated on an eminence, twenty miles north of 
St. Mark’s, its^port, 292 miles west of St. Augustine, 896 miles from Washiii^ii. A stream, 
flowing from several springs, runs along its east border, and falls fifteen or sixteen feet into a 
pool scooped out by its own current, and after running a short distance, sinks into a cleft of 
limestone rock. This city contains a state house, court house, gaol, a market house, a United 
States land office, an academy, a masonic haU, tliree churches — one Episcopal, one Metho- 
dist> and one Presbyterian ; a bank, three printing-offices, three weekly newspapers, a 
tannery, about thirty stores, 400 dwellings, and 1616 inhabitants. In the winter of 1842 
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it contained |bbout 2500 inhabitants. It is rcg^ularly laid out, and lias several public 
squares. 

, Saint Aucyo^STiNE is a seaport. It is situated two miles from the Atlantic shore, on the 
south point of a peninsula, connected with the main land by a narrow isthmus, protected 
from the swell o^ the ocean by Anastasia island, not sufficiently liigh to obstruct the sea 
breeze9 or^a view of the sea. The site of the city, tliough scarcely^twclvc feet higher than 
the level of^tho tide, is healthy and pleasant. It is a favourite resort of invaUds from the^ 
north. Snow rarely falls, and frost is felt only one or two months in the year, and in some 
seasons it is not perceived at all. In the summer the sea breezes temper the heat, and the 
land breezes render the evenings cool and pleasant. This place is laid out in the form of a 
parallelogram, fronting east on Matanzas sound, forming an harbour sufficiently capacious 
to contain a large fleet. But a bar at the mouth of the harboiu* lias not more than iiiiio 
feet of water at low tide, within which it is eighteen or twenty feet. The principal streets 
cross each otner at right angles, and arc narrow, and some of the streets are veiy crooked. 
The houses are generally built of stone, two stories h^h. A large square opens from the 
Matanzas into the town; and on the west side of the square stand the juiblic buildings, lii 
] 840, there were four churches, tw^enty stores, about 500 houses, and 25(X) mhabif&nts. 
The trade is chiefly a coasting trade. • 

Saint Mary’s, and a few other places which arc settled along the Atlantic shores south 
to Key West, have a coasting trade, and many of the inhabitants arc engaged as wreckers^ 
and are described as leading far fro A (Tcditahfc lives. 

Tampa Bay, called by the Spaniards Esiiiritu Santo, is the largest bay in the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is forty miles long, and in one place thirty-five miles wide, with from fifteen 
to twerrty feet of water on the bar. It is easy of access, and affords a safe anchorage for 
any number of vessels. There arc nuincrous islands at the mouth of the bay, and it abounds 
with wild fowl afld fish. — U. S, Gaz, 

AprALACiinx>LA is aport of entry, 135 miles west of Tallahassee, situated on a bluff at 
the mouth of a river of the same name. It has a considerable export cotton trade. Several 
large and small vessels belong to tUc jiort, and more than twenty steamboats. The port is 
tolerably good, though intricate to approach; it has over its bar fifteen feet of water at low tide. 

Pensacola, a port of eritr}'^, and a naval arsenal; has about 2500 Inhabitants, a 
wharf extending 6(K) feet into the bay, whiCh has places of anchorage for large frigates and 
smaller vessels. 

Key WES*rts situated on an island four miles long and one wide, one of the “ Florida 
keys.” It has a good harbour, admitting vessels drawing twenty-seven feet of water, but 
dangerous to approach. The inhabitants are clnefly employed as wreckers, and in malcing 
sea salt. The average number of vessels wrecked annually on the Florida keys are stated 
to be about fitecii. The follTiwing is a description of the Florida reef and of the wreckers : — 
There is no portion of the American coasif more dangerous to the mariner, or where 
more property is annually wrecked, than on the Florida reef. Its contiguity to the gulf 
stream, and forming a sort of Scylla to that Charybdis, the Bahama islands, are the main 
causes which make it so dangerous to, and so mudi dreaded by, seamen. Lying in the 
way, as it does, of muc^ imjiortant comiVierce, ftiaiiy shifs of the largest class are compe|]jDd 
to encounter its dangers, and run the risk of an inhospitable reception upon its rocky shores 
and sunken coral reefs. • 

“ There is, on an average, annually wrecked upon the Florida coast, about if ressefsy 
a very great proportion of wliich are New Orleans, Mobile, or other packets. The great 
destruction of property consequen# upon Ithis state of things, and the hope of gain, have in- 
duced a settlement at Key West, where, to tdjudicate upon the wrecked property, a court 
of admiralty has been established. A large number of vessels, from twenty to thirty, are 
annually engaged as wieckcrs, lying offiout this coast to ^*lielp the unfortunoj^,* and to help 
themselves. These vessels ore, in many instances, owned in whole or in pai*t by the mer- 
chants of Key West ; the same merchant frecjuently acts in the quadruple capacity of owner 
of the wrecker, agent for the wreckers, consignee of the captain, and agent for the under- 
writers, Whose business ho transacts with most assiduity, his own, or that of others, may 
bo readily inferred. 

“ A residence of a few years on the Florida reef enables me to speak with some know- 
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ledge of the manner in iwlilch business is usually conducted about those parts drand to a com- 
munity suffering as much as this does, I think a statement of facts may prove useful. The 
commercial world need, then, no longer remain inactive in seeking aredrcjss of giievances, 
in consequence of an ignorance of their existence . 

“ The whole coast, from near Cape Carnaveral to the Tortuga, is strewed with small 
wrecking vessels, eitlier sloops or schooners, that anchor inside of the reef, out of night 
. from vessels at sea, because, if they w'ere seen by the unfortunate vessel who is making un- 
consciously too near an apjiroach to the shore, they would apprise her of her dai'iger, so that 
she would stand off to sea, and thus tlie victim would not be sacrificed. That the wrecker 
hails with delight the wreck of a vessel, is not to be wondered at. Ilis gains are enormous ; 
it is his business, and his interests are so much at stake, that all the softer feelings of hu- 
manity soon die away in his bosom, and he hails the stranding of the unfortunate vessel 
with delight. It is not to be supposed, then, that he will, seeing a vessel coining ashore, 
sail for her, and make known to her the danger she is encountering, but rather tliat lie will 
endeavoui’, by every moans in his power, if not to allure her, at least not to caution her. To 
the praise of the wTeokois be it said,* that they novor have refused to listen to the calls of 
humanity, even wlicn doing so has often been to their loss. The cases are numerous where 
they have left their wrecking ground, and carried wrecked passengers u])wards of 100 miles, 
furnishing the pas/jengers with food and passnge frtio of charge. Tlio wreckers have been 
accused ot raising false lights to deceive \essels at sea. As a general rule, 1 do not believe 
this charge is true, and tlic strongest reason 1 hnvc for disbelieving it is, that it is not to 
their interest to do so. As soon as a vessel sees a light qii P'Jorida sliorc, she knows she is 
as near to land, if not nearer than she ought «to be, and of course would immediately haul 
off from the danger. The practice of the wreckers is quite the reverse. No lights are 
allowed to be burning in their vessels except in the binnacle, and this light is most cantiotfffl// 
guarded^ Ivst vessels ot sen should deserg it, and thtrvhjj discover their pmoiiuiily to lautL 
Every morning, at break of day, the whole of the ri‘of is sconved by some one or th<j otlier 
of the vessels, in search of ‘ a prize,’ that may have come on tin* I’ocks at night. If a vessel 
is discovered on shore, and two wreckers descry her at tin* same time, every stitch of canvass 
is set, in order to be the first to board her and relieve luu* ; if it is calm, the small boats are 
manned, and they pull as if for life. This looks chaiitahlc, hut tlie charity begins at home. 
The captain of the wrecker juinj)s on board tlio nnibrtuiiate vcss(;l, and inquires fn* her 
captain ; and now coinmene(\s a scries of impositions upon the un(l(‘rwritei‘s. ‘ C'qjtain,’ 
says the wrecker, ' arc yon insured ?’ ‘ Yes ; well — to the full aimmnt.’ 4 1 supjiose you 

know/ says the wrecker, ‘tliat if you go into Key West to get repaired, the exj^enses arc 
enormous* and your owners will be ol)lig(5d, according to the rules of the underwriters, to 
pay one-’tliird of the rejiairs ; whereas if the ve.ssal should he so unforluuate as to he a total 
loss, the insurers pay all, and that makes a clean and short busin^j'ss of it.* ‘ Certainly,’ 
says the wrecked ca]italn, ‘ that is very tf ae, but I am bound to do the best I can.’ ‘ All 
right, sir, but wliat can you do ? you are hard and fast — the tide is at its height’ (probably 
it is then dead low w’ater), ‘ and ypu had better let me take full charge, for if not got off this 
tide, slie’ll bilge the next. I am a licensed wrecker J The liceiieo is produced, signed by 
the judge of the admiralty court, Key West. ‘ Ihit,’ continues the unfortunate captain, 
‘if my vessel earns no freight, learn no wages.’ ‘ Very true,’ answers the complacent 
wrecker, ‘ and I pity your uiiforiunatc case ; it is truly deplorable that such injustice is 
done to such a worthy class of men, and, as I shall make something handsome by saving 
this property, if you give mo and rny consorts^ the full business of wrecking the vessel, I 
could afford to jiay you your wage.s, and make ywu a l^ndsome prcsci^t of three or four 
thousand dollars.’ ‘ But will this all be ngW?’ asks the wrecked captain. ‘ Certainly; 
you can^ f you please, hand the threehr four thousand dollam to (lie underwriters — that 
is left to yourself ; if you say nothwig about it, ofcouBsc I shan’t — 1 dare not — I should lose 
ray salvage if 1 did.’ Enough. The bargain is fixed, the captain has an order on the 
merchant for the cash, the stranded vessel is in the command of the wrecker, and there need 
not now be any fear that the ownei*s will ba\c to pay onc^third for repairs — the vessel will 
soon he beyona repair. As to the underwriters, they have seen all they will of the bonus 

* Consorting is for several vessels to go shares, and station themselves on different parts of the 
reef, and when one gets a wreck, he sends to the others to come and help. 
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paid the capLin. An appearanoo of an effort to get tho vessel off, must be kept up among 
the passengers and the crew, who have heard none of the foregoing conversation, which 
^generally takei^ place in the captain’s private state-room. The hatches are opened, and the 
articles taken out till she liglitous. By this process she is driven still further on the reef ; 
and when, by listening her, she has got so far on that it is impossible to back her off, an 
attempt is made ‘ to pull her over,' To this effect, an anchor or t^o is carried olY from her 
bows, and dropped on the reef ; the windlass is then manned, and all hands put to work to 
drag her oVer, aided by her sails. It is soon found that is impossible, and she is now in the 
middle of the reef, beyond hope of getting forward or backward, and here she bilges. 

“ In unloading, one would suppose it was to the interest of all parties to save the pro- 
perty in as good a condition as possible — but it is not ; the wreckers’ interest is to have it 
a little wetted, inasmuch as a very large per ceiitagc as salvage is given on property saved 
wet, compared to that on tlie dry — fifty ])er cent, souietiiiies, on wet, and seven to ten on 
dry. And 'although tlie jiroporty is taken dry from the stranded vessel, some of it gets 
damaged on board the wrecker ; a great quantity brtng put upon the decks of these small 
vessels, for each puts on board as much as he can, as they ai-e paid by the ({iiantity of goods 
saved and their value, and not by the number of h>ads. The passage from the wrK'ked 
vessel to Key West, is frequently boisterous, and always dangerous 

“ The goods when they are landed at Key West, are consigned some merchant — 
probably, as before stated, the owner of the wrecker. The captains of the wrecked and the 
wrecker arc iinw*, of course, ‘ hail fiillows, wadi mc*t.’ Tlie latter recoininends his own iner- 
chant to'the former, as his consignee , the mereliant invites the captain to his house, makes 
no charge for his stay, and the caj)taiij, in die next paper, publishes a cai'd of thanks for 
the niqirchant's ^disinterested hospitaliitj' 

“ All now is going on swiininingly. The marshal advertises tho goods, (and licre let 
me say, that the/>/c.^c/^/ marshal discharges his duty like a man and a Christian), the auction 
sale comes on, and iJ(),()()0 dollar.^’ to 10, ()()() dollars’ worth of goods are sold on an island 
containing about five or six int'rchants, nearly 100 miles from any inhabited land. Who is 
to blame? Not the marshal — the law points out his duty, and he pursues it. The adver- 
tisement generally consists of [)ubIlcatiou in a paper, the subscribers of w Inch nuin])cr about 
3(X), nearly all wreckers, ow'ued and supported by the merchants of the Key ; and a ftnv 
written advertisements stuck up around thr island^ addtMl to tliis, com])letcs tlic publication. 
The marshal can do no bettc'r ; it is not tliat it is an unfair sale that is to be complained of, 
but the wdiolc system is to be reprobated. 

“ The day t)f sale arrives. Who are the bidders ? Tho aforesaid five rnerchaiils ! How 
easily mitjht these merchants agree not to run tHe one the t>ther on his hid, and thus a whole 
cargo, worth 30, 000 dollars, might be divided among them at the cost of about 2000 dol- 
lars each, or less. It i Aruc^ sometimes, advertisements arc sent to the llavanna ; but smne- 
times, also, the sales take ])laco before the iiieTc^ants from there have a chance to get over 
to Key West, and sometimes this may be known when the advertlseineiit is sent; but then 
the sending to llavanna will have a good appearance wl^pii represented to underwriters and 
absent owners. 

“ The wdiolc system from beginning to end is manifestly wrong, and ought to be changed. 
Underwriters arc imposed upon by their own agents, the captains, im.l then they blame the 
wreckers and people of Key Wesl^. The batter, living as they do upon wrecks, and every 
one on the island being dejiciuleiit upon them more or less as a mea^^ of subsistence, natu- 
rally work for their owm interests in ])refercncc to that of others. 

He who ce\|surcs a law' oii practice ought to be prepared to point out some mode of 
redress. 1 will conclude this article by doing so. 

“ In tlie first place, tlft underwriters slionld have a vessel or two on the reef, or a small 
steamboat would answer better. Tliese crafts should be cimstniitly going^om one end of 
the reef to the other, and while one w'os scouring the low'cr portion, the other should be on 
the upper. They should all have lights at night at their mast-heads, which could be di— 
tinguished from the lighthouses, w'hcn not under W'oy ; their moving w hen sailing would 
be a sufiicient notice that tliey were other lights than that of the beacon ; in cases of fog, 
let them toU a bell or fire guns occasionally. The cx]»ense of a steamboat is raised as an 
objection to its employment. This is, indeed, penny wise and pound foolish. The ribs of 
many a noble ship w'ould not now be lying iu ‘ liottcn Row',’ at Key West, could a steam- 
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boat have been procured to haul her off when she was but slightly on the rocks. ^ Nine Hmes 
out of ten^ ships and cargoes that are made total losses might be saved by a steamboat tak- 
ing off her deck load, and haiuling her off by her steam-power. Again, in cjases of wrecks, 
the steamboat, if strongly constructed, could lay alongside as well os a sloop or schooner, 
if not bettor, and she might take off her cargo and carry it on shore sik times where a 
wrecker could once ; and in case a vessel was ashore in a calm, then the steamboat C'ould 
go when no sail vessel could. Small warehouses might be built on the islands, about five 
miles apart, where the goods could be safely stowed till all were out of the vessel^ and then 
it need not be carried to Key West, as ilierc is no necessity of adjudicating upon it ; thus 
all this expense and sacrifice of property, which is very great, might he saved. A steam- 
boat, or two, would save in this way to the imderwriters annually from 200,000 to 300,000 
or 400,000 dollars, and the cost would be a mere trifte compared with the expense of others, 
as the best of wood all along the coast is to be had for the cutting. 

Another remedy 1 would point out for the existing evils, is to make more ports of 
entry along the reef, and thus break'^np tlie Key West monopoly. One port might be 
madc^at Cayo Biscayno, and another at Indian Key. This would create conipetitiou, and 
one would watch the other with a jealous eye, and expose any improper conduct. 

“ Again, the judge of the court of adnuralty should not be selected from among the 
lawyers of Key Wdtt, who have been for years acting for the wreckers, and received large 
fees from them. The connexion is too close between them, and the underwriters do not 
stand quite so good a chance. ^ 

“ Never let your cMpiains have cases to arhitration ou Key West ; for ten to one the 
persons selected will be part secret owners of the wrecking vessels to whom they are going 
to award salvage; if not, then probably they have the supply of them, or they are oU.erwise 
too much interested to decide impartially. 

“ Establish an honest agent at Key West — send him there with a good salary, or else 
allow him a good per centage ou the amount of all goods saved, after expenses are 
deducted ; this will make it to his interest as well as Ids duty to oppose unnecessary 
expenses. Let there be established a board of underwriters, in case he has a salary to pay 
him, and let each insurance office pay the board in proportion to the losses they sufler. 

“ There is annually paid by the insurance offices about 6000 dollars for proctors’ fees 
among the several lawyers. Concentrate this fh one, and make him act os agent, then 
you will have an agent, and no additional expense. 

Have no property sold in Key West except perishable. Have it shipped to llavanna, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Texas, Charleston, Savannah, or wherever it may bring the most by 
a fair competition. 

“ Let the judge of the admiralty court reverse Ids practice, and give Idgh salvage 
where a vessel is got off without damage to her and her goods,*' and low in proj>ortioii to 
the bad state they arc saved in. This will Snake it to the interest of tlie wreckers to save 
vessel and cargo in as sound a condition as possible. 

“ Let the underwriters abolish <Jie system of making owners pay for one-tldrd repairs — 
tins loses many a noble vessel that would otherwise be saved. Pay captains tlieir wages, 
wretK or no wreck, where they liave done theiif duty. * Do not leave them to choose between 
starvation of their family and the wrecker’s ‘ bonus.’ So also with the sailors, do not cut 
off their wages, and so lose their services when most panted. This is most miserable 
policy.** 

Foreign Trade of Florida fro^ 1821 to 1843. 

f 


YEA.RS. 

Imports. 

£xpo|U. 1 irEARS. 

c\ 

Imports.^ 

Exports. 

lAl 

1H22 

1823 

1824 

1829 

1826 

1827 



1829 

1830 

1831 

1832.4 ... 

dollars. 

13,270 

GOT 

4,808 

0,080 

3,218 

10,590 

2.’i7,!)U4 

108.292 

153,642 

32,680 

115,710 

306,845 

«• dollars. 

1.777 

1,M0 

216 

2,805 

200 

57,486 

60,321 

56,086 

7.570 

30,495 

65,716 

1833 

1834 

*1835 

1836 

1837 

183B 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1 1843 

1 

dollars. 

85,386 

135,798 

08,173 

181,745 

305,514 

168,600 

279,283 

100,728 

33,875 

170,980 

158,631 

doMsrs. 

64,805 

228,825 

61.710 

71,662 

00,084 

122,032 

334,806 

1,858,850 

33,384 

760,335 
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VIII. ALABAMA. 

Alabama^Is bounded on the north by Tennessee ; east by Georgia ; south by Florida, 
and the Gulf of Mexico ; and west by Mississippi. It is between 30 deg. 10 min. and 
35 dgg. north latitude, and between 85 deg. and 88 deg. 30 min, west longitude, and 
between *8 deg. and 11 deg. 30 min. west lonptude from Washington. It is 317 miles 
long from^north to south, and 1 74 miles broad from cast to west. Its area comprises about 
46,000 square miles, or 28,160,000 British statute acres. The population, in 1810, was 
less than 10,000; in 1816, 29,683; in 1818, 70,544; in 1820, 127,901; in 1827, 244,041 ; 
in 1830, 308,997 ; in 1840, 590,756, of whom 253,532 were slaves. Free white males, 
176,692 ; free white females, 158,493 ; free coloured males, 1030; free coloured females, 
1009. Employed in agriculture, 177,439; in commerce, 2212; in manufactures and 
trades, 7195 ; navigating tlie ocean, 256; navigating canals, rivers, &c., 758 ; mining, 96; 
learned professions, 1514. It is divided into forty-ipne counties, wliich, with their popula- 
tion, in 1840, and their capitals, were as follows > District — Benton, 14,260, 

C. Jacksonville; Blount, 5570, C. Blountsvillc ; Cherokee, 8773, C. Jefferson; De«Kalb, 
5929, C. Lebanon; Fayette, 6942, C. Fayette; Franklin, 14,270,*f. Russellville; Jackson, 
15,715, C. Bollcfonte; Lauderdale, 14,485, C. Florence; Lawrence, 13,313, C. Moulton; 
Limestone, 14,374, C. Athens; Madison, 25,706, C. Huntsville; MaAon, 5847, C. Pike- 
ville ; Marshall, 7553, C. Warrenton ; Morgan, 9841, C. Somerville ; Randolph, 4973, 
C. M’Donald; St. Clair, 5638, C. Ashville; Talladega, 12,587, C. Talladega. Southern 
District — Autauga, 14,342, C. ICingston; JIaldwin, 2951, C. Blakeley; Barbour, 12,024, 
C. Clayton; Bibb, 8284, Ccntrcville; Butler, 8685, C. Greenville; Chambers, 17,333, 
C. Lafayette; Clarke, 8640, C. Macon; Conecuh, 8197, C. Spartn; Coosa, 6995, C. Rock- 
ford ; Covington, 2425, (\ Montezuma; Dale, 7397, C. Dalevillc ; Dallas, 25,199, 
C. Cahaw'ba ; Greene, 24,024, C. Erie; Henry, 5787, C. Abbeville; Jefferson, 7131, 
C. Elytoii; Lowndes, 19,539, C. Ilaynesville ; Macon, 11,247, C. Tuskegee ; Marengo, 
17,264, C. Linden; Mobile^ 18,741, C. Mobile; Monroe, 10,680, C. Monroeville; Mont- 
gomery, 24,574, C. Montgomerys Perr}% 19,086, C. Marion; Pickens, 17,118, C. Car- 
rolton ; Pike, 10,108, C. Troy ; Russell, 13,513, C. Crockctsville ; Shelby, 6112, C. Co- 
lumbiana ; Sumter, 29,937, C. Livingstqp ; Tallapoosa, 6444^ C. Dadeville ; Tuscaloosa, 
16,583, Tuscaloosa ; Walker, 4032, C. Jasper ; Washington, 5300, C. Bany^toii ; 
Wilcox, 15,278, C. Barboursville. • 

Soil. — The southern part of this state wliieh borders on the GiJf of Mexico, for tlie 
space of fifty or sixty miles, is low and level, covered with pine, cypress, loblolly, and other 
trees. In the middle it is liilly, interspcjrscd with prairies ; in the north it is broken and 
somewhat mountainous. ^The soil in the southern part of the state is generally sandy and 
barren, but throughout a large part it is exceyent. lii the northern and iniddle sections, 
the natural growth is post, black and white oak, hickory, poplar, cedar, cbesnut, pine, 
mulberry, &c. The Alleghany mountains terminate in the north-eastern section of 
Alabama, descending gradually from mountains to elevfttcd hills which are succeeded by a 
low country. The climate in the soiithcm part, and Jn the vicinity of the bottom land on 
the rivers, and near 4he muscle shoals in Tennessee river, is unhealthy ; but ii» the 
more elevated portions it is salubrious. The winters are mild, thr streams being rarely 
frozen, and the heat of summer is tempered by refreshing breezes from the Gulf of Mexico. 
—U. S. Gaz. . 

Productions, — Cotton is the staplc^production of the state; but Indiaxrifcorn, rice, w^heat, 
oats, &c., arc produced. Iron Sre is found in various parts of tlic state, and coal abounds 
on the Black Warrior aii^ Cahawba river^ 

lAvc Stock and Produce , — There were in this state, jn 1840, 143,147 horses and mules; 
668,018 neat cattle; 163,243 sheep; 1,423,873 swine ; poultry to the vUlue of 404,994 
dollars. There were produced 828,052 • bushels of wlieat ; 7692 bushels of barley; 

1.406.353 bushels of oats; 51,008 bushels of rye; 30,947,004 bushels of Indian coni ; 

220.353 lbs. of wool; 25,226 lbs. of wax; 1,708,356 bushels of potatoes ; 12,718 tons of 

hay -, 273,302 lbs. of tobacco; 149,019 lbs. of rice ; 117,138,823 lbs. of cotton; 1592 lbs. 
of silk cocoons ; 10,143 lbs. of sugar. The products of the dairy were valued at 265,200 
dollars ; and of the orchard at 55,240 dollars ; of lumber at 169,008 dollars. There were 
made 117 gallons of wine. — Official Returns. • 
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Trades. — There were fifty -one commercial and 101 commission housed' engaged in 
foreign trade, with a capital of 3,355,012 dollars: S99 retail diy -goods and other stores, with 
a capital of 5,642,885 dollaN ; seventy three persons employed in the luinh(«ir trade, and a, 
capital of 1800 dollars ; forty -nine persons engaged in internal transportation, who, with 
fifty -seven butchers, packers, and employed a capital of 93,370 dollars. — Official Returns, 
Home-made, or fam*Iy manufactures amounted in value to 1,656,119 dollars;^ There 
were fourteen cotton manufactories, with 1502 spindled, employing eighty-two pe^ons, pro- 
ducing articles to the value of 17,547 dollars, and employing a capital of 35,575 dollars ; 
one furnace producing thirty tons of cast iron, and five forges pi-oducing seventy-five tons of 
bar iron, the whole employing thirty persons, and a capital of 9500 dolhu'S ; thirty-one 
persons manufactured hats and cajjs to the value of 8210 dollars ; 142 tanneries employed 
300 persons, and a capital of 147,463 dollars ; 137 manufactories of leather, us saddleries, 
«Sfc., produced articles to the value of 180,152 dollars, and eul ployed a capit^^l of 58,332 
dollars ; fifteen persons produced confectionary to the value of 13,800 dollars, with a ciipltal 
of 6120 dollars ; forty-seven persons produced gold to the value of 61,230 dollars, w'ith a 
capital of 1000 dollars; four persons produced drugs and paints to tlie value of 16,600 dol- 
lars, with a capital of 14^^000 dollars ; ninety-six persons produced machinery to the value 
of 131,825 dollars ;fortJ^-one persons produced hardware and cutlery to the value of 13,875 
dollars ; twenty jienions manufactured four cannon, and 428 small-arms ; seven persons 
manufactured the precious metals to the value of 1650 dollars ; seven teen pt'rsons mamifiic- 
tured granite and marble to the value of 7311 dollars? 264 persons pi-odiured bricks and 
lime to the value of 9 1,326 dollars, with a capital of 95,370 dollars; 235 persons manufae- 
tured carriages and waggons to the value of 88*891 dollars, employing a capital of 49,074 
dollars ; 188 distilleries produced 127,230 gallons, and seven l»re\vc‘ries j>rodueWl 200 
gallons, employing 220 persons, and a capital of 34,212 dollars ; fifty-one llonring mills 
produced 23,664 barrels of fiour, and with other mills, employed 138f) persons, inaniifaetur- 
ing articles to the value of 1,225,425 dollars, and emjiloying a capital of 1,413,107 dollars ; 
fifty -three persons produced furniture to the value of 41,67 i dollars, and employed a capital 
of 18,430 dollars ; sixty-seven brick or stone houses, and 472 wooden houses employed 882 
persons, and cost 739,871 dollars; twenty-two printing- ofiices, one bindery, three dally, 
one semi-weekly, and twenty-four weekly new.spapcrs, cinjjloyed 105 persons, and a capital 
of 98, 100 dollars. The whole amount of eapitaPcmployed in inamifactures was 2,130,064 
dollars . — Official R^urtts, 

Rivers, — The Mobile is tlie principal river in the state. It is formed liy the union of 
th<> Torabigbee and tlnj Alabama, forty miles above the city of Mobile. The Alabama is a 
large river, and is navigable for vessels drawing six feet of water to Claiborne, sixty miles 
above its jimetion ; 150 miles further to the mouth of the (-:iliawb!i,j,it has four or five feet 
of water ; and to the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, t>f which it is forniotl, it has, in 
its shallowest places, three feet of water, •Phe Toinhigbee is navigable for seliooners 120 
miles to St. Stephens, and for steamboats to Columlnis, Mississipj)i. It is 450 miles long, 
and boatablc for a greater part of ats course. The Black Waia-ior forms a large branch of 
it, and is navigable to Tuscaloosa. The Chatahoochce river forms a part of the eastern 
boujyydary of the state ; and the TenTiessee rubs through the northerly part. Alabama has 
only sixty miles of sea coast. But this includes Mobile bay, wliicb is thirty miles long, and 
from three to eighteen miles broad. — U. S. Gaz, « 

Mobile, on the west side of Mtibile bay, is the most commercial place in the state, and 
has an extensive^ade, pai'ticularly in cotton. The other principal places arc St. Stephens. 
Tuscaloosa, Cahawba, Montgomery, Wetumpka, Florence, •and lJuntsvillei 

Education, — The University of Alabama, atfTuscaloosa, wo^oun dedin 1820, has been 
liberally endowed by the state, and is a flourishiiig institution. La Grange college, in the 
county of Franl^^u, was founded in* 1830, In these histitutions there wore, in 1840, 152 
students. There were in the state 114 academics and grammar schools, with 5018 students; 
and 639 common and primary schools, with 16,243 scholars. There were 22,592 free white 
persons over twenty years of age, who could neither read nor write. — U, S, Gaz, 

Religion, — In 1835, the Baptists had 250 churches, 109 ministers, and 11,445 com- 
municants ; the Methodists had sixty ministers and 13,845 communicants ; the Presbyte- 
rians had forty-five churches, twenty-nine ministers, and 2268 communicants. The Roman 
Catholics had one bishop and five ministers ; and the Episcopalians had, seven ministers. 
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the commencement of 1840, there was one bank in this state, with a 
capital of 3,359,739 dollars, and a circulation of 696,853 dollars. 

^ Public — The Muscle Shoals canal is designed to overcome the obstruction 

in the Tennessee river. It extends from the head of the falls, thirty-five miles and three- 
quarters, to Florence, and cost 571,835 dollars. But to extend the work to its completion 
will c«st 1,361,057 dollars. The Huntsville canal extends from TJ|;iena on the Tennessee, 
sixteen miles, to Huntsville. • 

The Alabama and Florida railroad extends from Peiisac(»la, 156 miles and a half to 
Montgomery, and cost 2,500,000 dollars. The Selma and Caliawba railroad is a branch 
of the Alabama and Florida railroad, extending from Selma ten miles to Cuhawba. 

The Montgomery and Westpoint railroad extends from Montgomery, the northern 
termination of the Pensacola and Montgomery railroad to Westpoint, at the head of the 
rapids of the Chattaliooehee river, thirty miles above C'olumhus. It is eighty-seven miles 
long. The TTuscunihia, Cortland, and Decatur railroad extends from Tuseumbia, forty-four 
miles, to Dcjcatur. The Woturnpka railroad extends V‘n miles, and is designed to connect, 
when completed, the Tennessee and Alabama rivers at Wotuinpka. — U. S. Gnz. 

Finances. — The total aiiioiiiit of ouistandiiig bonds of the state of Alabama, ofi the 
1st day' of November, 1842, was 9,834,555 dollars, according to the report of the cashier 
. of the State bank. The amount has nut been increased. • 

The legislature, at its session in 1843, passcil an act laying a tax of twenty cents jier 
hnudred dollars on real estate, and* specific taxes upon other species of property, sales at 
, Huctioii, &c. It is sup])Osed thgre will he realised from this tax about 250,000 dollars; 
which will he sufficient to defiay the expetoses of government, and leave a balance of 
about 1^0,000 dollars for otlun* juirposes. Tlie following is a sj»ecimen of the items 

Slaves under ton years of ago, ten cents each; over t(?n years, unless suj>cranuuated, 
sick, or disabled, fifty cents ; free negroes and inulatti»cs, one dollar each; white males 
between twenty-one^ and forty-five years, twenty-five cents; goods at auction, two per 
cent ; monies at interest, one-^ourth of one per cent*; moneys eniploved in shaving, thirty 
cents per 100 dollars; exchange, fifty' cents per 100 dollars: hilliard-taldes, fifty dollars each; 
bagatelle-tables, iiine-jun allt‘ys, A*c., ten dollars eaidi; coininission merchants and Jaetors, 
twenty cents per 100 dollars on amount of sales; tavern lieonecs, ten dollars; licences to 
retail liquor, fifty dollars each; cotton storctl in w'archouses, one mill per bale. 


Commeuck of Alabama from 1818 to 1844. 


YEARS. ! 

. 

E X 1* O U T S. I 

1 

j Duine^itic. ] Fompn. ■ total. j 

• 

IMPORTS. 

• 

Dutit'N on Fi»reipii 
' Men h.iiuli!*!! tni- 
p.>rtoil. 

Drawhftckn paid on | 
Fori-iiin Merdiuii' ' 
j diHt? Exporioil. 

1 'roiiuagt,'. 


1 dollars. 

dollai'H. i 

ddllarH. ' 

(iullara. 

dulUi'it. 

dollars. 

1 tuns. 

ISIS 

8l,7r,4 

I2,(i<»:i 

‘M;.8r»7 1 


23.3'»r> 



18J0 


450 ; 

50.9110 ' 

.... i 

0,2.M 



IH20 

96.03(1 

j 

90.<nJG ‘ 


1:1.579 


1 2,5.18 87 

1H21 

lOM.ono 


I08,9(J0 ; 

36’4il ! 

l(i.:i9f* 1 

1 385 

' 1,088 08 

1H2'2 

2»*>,74rt 


209,7 4H 

• 3^,073 1 


i 619 G« 

I4(r(,8 

1H2.1 

2«0,3K7 

• 

20(»,3K7 1 

ic:i,770 ; 

I 31,416 

1G9 

1824 

457,725 , 

3,002 

1 400,727 . 

91,004 

1 41,710 

2:0; 

i M29 62 

I82r) 

091,897 

738 

092,(i3.> j 

I 4i;i,4ii 

! 57,07.5 

232 

; 821 57 

I82G 

1.518,701 

8,411 

1 1,527:112 ! 

1 179,5;>4 

('1O.2G.5 

! 6,992 

1,494 IK 

1827 

1.330,770 

45,594 

! I,37(v301 1 

201,909 

191.112 

55 

1 1,402 07 

1828 

1.174,737 

1,079,385 

7,822 

14, .57 3 

J.IS2..7.-J9 , 

1 ,093,958 ; 

174,909 

233,720 

93,172 

J.-I-I.-S-VJ 

13.364 

j 3.52(1 37 
4.625 20 

1829 

3.950 

1830 

2,291.825 » 

3,129 

2,2<^.tf.')t 1 

• 144.823 

99,732 

2.500 

! 1.585 79 

1831 

2,412.862 

1,032 - 

2,4 13,894 i 

22^435 

80.08.3 

999 

2.1.17 50 

1832 

2.733,5.54 

2.833 • 

2,730,387 ! 

I0f,787 

57,196 

414 j 

2.330 S3 

1833 

4.522.221 

5,740 • 

4,.527,Uljl 1 

2GV.UH 

46,9 10 

510 

1.020 21 

1834 

5,064,1)47 

0,7 .SO 

5,670,797 1 

395.3GI 

.ST.IOS 

1,053 

4,C<n 61 

1835 

7,572,128 

2,564 

7.574,092 • 

! 525,9.5.5 

m,8<>5 

9 

4, .150 34 

183B 

11,183,788 

378 

11,184,106 

651.018 

138,840 

913 

1.741 IG 

1837 

9,6.V2,9tO 

18.401 

9.071.401 

1 699,88.5 

. . . ■ 


2,7.13 69 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

9,688,040 

0,063,075 

11.157,460 

195 

9,688,244 

1 

0,005,07.5 i 
11.157.460 1 

524,548 

1 

1 363,871 

1 360, (>55 

i 

• 

i 

; 8,203 22 

1 

i 

j 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

Tuscaloosa, city, ca}ntal of the states, 160 miles south-south-west of JIuntsville, .335 
miles north of Mobile, by course of river B18 miles from Waslhngton. Situated on the 
south-east side of Black Warrior or Tuscaloosa river at the lower falls, on an elevated 
plain, at the head of sf^amboat navigation on the river, 256 miles north of Molxle by 
laud. It contains a handsome state house, a court house, goal, a United States ^laiid office, 
four churches: — one Presbyterian, one Episcopal, one Baptist, and one Methodist, a 
masonic hall, Washington and La Fayette academy, an athenseum for young ladies, a 
lyceum for boys, the Alabama institute, a number of stores, and 1 949 inhabitants. Tlic 
streets are broad, crossing each other at right angles, and the state house stands in the 
centre of a public square. About one mile east stand the halls of the University of Ala- 
bama, wliich was founded in 1 828, has a president and sov>«3n professors, or other in- 
structors, sixty-three alumni, four of whom have been ministers of the gospel, sixty students, 
and 6000 volumes in its libraries. — U. S. Gaz. 

Mobile, city, port of entry, and *^1013 miles from W^ashington, situated on the west 
side b£ a river of the same name, at its entrance into Mobile bay, thirty miles north of 
Mobile point, at the mevuth of the bay, fifty-five miles west-hy- north of Pensacola, ten miles 
west-by -south of Blakeley, ninety miles by land, and 120 miles by water south of St. Ste-* 
phens, 1 60 miles east-nortli-east of New Orleans, in 30 deg. 40 min. north latitude, 88 deg. 
21 rain, west longitude. Population, in 1830, 3194 ; in 1840, 12,672, of whom 
.3869 were slaves. It contains a court house, gaol, market house, custom house, city hos- 
pital, a United States naval hospital, tliree banks. Barton academy, seven churches — one 
Presbyterian, one Episcopal, one Ba^itist, two Mctluxlist, one Roman Catholic, and one 
African. It is situated on a beautiful and extended plain, elevated fifteen feet above the 
highest tides, open to refreshing breezes from the bay, and connnancliiig a beautiful pros- 
pect. Vessels drawing more than eight feet water pass up Spanish river, six miles, around 
a marshy island into Mobile river, and then drop down to the city. It has forty-six wharfs, 
and next to New Orleans, it is tlie greatest cotton mart of the soutli; .320, (KK) hales have 
been exported in a year. The exports amount to from J 2, 000, (XX) to 16,000,000 of dol- 
lars annually. Tonnage of the port, in 1840, 17,243 . It is defended by Fort Morgan, 
formerly Fort Bowyer, situated on a long, low sandy ]K)int, at the month of the bay, thirty 
miles below the city, opposite to Dauphin island. It was suirenderc^d to the Americans by 
Spain in 1813, chai'tcred as a town in 1814, incorporated as a city in 1819. It has suf- 
fered severely by fire; 170 buildings were burned in* 1 827, and 600 in 1839. But it has 
been rebuilt, with additional beauty and cfmvenicnce. Excellent water is brought in iron 
pipes, a distance of tw'O miles, and distributed over the city. — U, N.. Gaz. 

Statement of the Cotton Crop of Soufti Alabama, for the Years ending the 30th of 
September of each Year, from 1818 to 1844. 
e 

VEARS. BaloR. YEARS. Bttleii. , YE IRS.^ Bnlf^ YEARS. YEARS BtilfR. 

1^8.... 7,000 182J.... 41.024 1830 102, fW4 23f..'S0O 1811.... 

1819.. .. 10,000 lH2r>.... .'iri,283 1831.... 11.3,073 1837.... 256,043 1842.... 

1820.. .. 16,000 1826 74, .379 1832 125,005 .1838 283,745 1843.... 

1821.. .. 25,390 1827.... 80,770 1833 129.306 1839.... 252.240 1844.... 

1822.. .. 4.5,123 1828.... 71.155 1834 149,513 1840.... 446,642 

I82;i.. . 40,0rri 1M29.... 80,320 1835. ... ■197,847 

C • 

Exports from Mobile , — For the foreign vfe are indebted **to a friend in the custom 
houser. The coastwise exports are confined to cotton, not having the means of ascertaining 
other articles, ^hich arc comparatNcly small. It wifi be seen that the value of the exports 
of this state, with a population of some 16,000, reaches the enormous sum of 16,749,498 
dollars, being a little the rise of 3,5(X),(K)0 dollars more than Charleston, numbering 
about 40,000^souls. 
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ExroRI's from Mobile, from the 3()th of September, 1839, to September, 1840. 


• 

To Foreign Ports. 

dollars. 

Cottoo, 353,406 bales, weighbg 162,879,175 lbs. 

1,792,717 

^ Lumber, 2,680,466 feet . . . . , ^ 

, 29,580 

^81ungies, 75 miles . 

281 

Staves ......... 

2,808 

Cedar logs ........ 

7,856 

Coastwise. 

Cotton, 85,136 bales, weiglihig 39,231,278 lbs. 

12,833,242 

3,916,256 

Total . . . ; . 

16,749,498 

— Mobile Commcrcuil Register. 


ExronTS of Cotton from the Port of Mobile, for Four Years, 1811* ending the .'list of 
August, th^j others the 30th of September. 


EXPORTED. 

Ii37>38 1 

1 1 838 311 

i 1H.3‘M0 

1810-41 

• 1 

bales. 

balen. 

j b.ilea. 

1 baloH. 

Liverpool 

I53.h32 

123.217 

! 2'KI,H41 

1 1 17,0.y) 

Olaagovf Btid (ir«>enock 

1 j 

3, tun 

2,110 

! 7,111 


iJowvB and a niarket 



1 

j 5,t7H 

Iklfaat 

o 




Total to Great Britain 

157,111 

i 125 <>3.1 

i 2.57.^185 

1 I.Vi,.S28 

Havix^ 

51, .Tit 

22, .104 

78.78’< 

: :• 1,470 

Hordeaiix 

•t2ii 


222 


Mamcillvs 

4,04 


1,523 

; i.io4 

Nantea 

I M2 



1,123 

Caen 

• «;f<7 


1 •••• i 

1 M3 

Total to France 

51,123 

22.304 1 

1 81), .528 

55,130 

AniBtcrdain 

SOO 

770 

MI7 

[ 

Kottcrdain 

317 


1,200 

021 

Antwerp 


ys.’i 

.5,03.5 

i,H73 

Hamburg 



2, <#52 

I,ri.53 

Sftockholm 



1,230 

106 

St. Peteraburg 

390 



.... 

Havanab 

i,:us 

j .... 

j 2,:Mi<i 

3,801 

Genoa, Trieatc, &e 


280 

1 2,oo:> 

1 830 

Total to other foreign ports 

5.*<7H 1 

2,035 

lfi,I05 

1 0.174 

Now York 

47. If, 8 i 

•50,170 

34,007 

48,611 

Uiiaton 

7.H70 1 

13,721 

10.823 

28,444 

Providence < 

3,501 

. r>,r,r,i 

7,102 

0,853 

Philadelphia ^ 


735 

2,75H 

2,0^ 

Baltimore 


085 

750 , 

2.0,50 

New Orleana 

2*,02t» ! 

I<|,70S 

< j,072 1 

5.000 

Other ports 

5,317 

2,()M 

5,123 

3,621 

Total coastwise 

85,870 1 

00,700 

1 K.%304 

[ 100,880 

ToUl 

, 3n9.0!U 1 

1 2.10,072 

' 140.102 

' 317,718 


* LAW OF MOBILE. 


“ In consequence of ‘ divers and ^evoiis complaints* having been inade^sf the captains 
and masters of vessels coming into the port«of Mobile, and tlirowiiig stone, gravel, and 
other ballast, from on board uieir vessels, to the great detriment of said harbour, ; and as 
the laws heretofore enacted have been foiuid inedicient to prevent such offences ; therefore, 
the senate and house of representatives of the state of Alabama have passed an act, con- 
taining tlie following provisions, which was approved by the governor, April 2Sth, 1841. 

1. That from and after the passage of this act, if any captain or master of any ship 
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vessel, or other water-craft, which shall hereafter come into the bay or harbof r of Mobile, 
shall throw from on board of such ship, vessel, or other water-craft, into the waters of said 
b^ or harbour, any stone, ^avel, or other ballast, he shall forfeit and pay -for every such 
offence the sum of 2000 dollars, and be irapnsoned for a period not exceeding three months, 
nor less than three days, at the discretion of the court wherein such offender shall be sued ; 
one half of said forfeitu^^ to be paid to the first person who shall, on oath, before eit'her of 
the officers hereinafter named, give information of sitch oficnce, and the other half to the 
harbour-master and port-Avardens of the port of Mobile. 

“ II. That the said forfeiture may be sued for and recovered, by the harbour-master 
and port-AA’iirdens of the said port of Mobile, in any court having cognizance of the amount 
sued for, by process of attaclnneiit ; to be issued in the same nianucr, and subject to the 
same mles of construction, proA^ided and established in otlier cases of attachment ; the said 
attachment to be issued by either of the officers hereinafter natned, and to be, levied upon 
the ship, vessel, or other Avater- craft, the captain or master of which shall be the alleged 
offender; provided, hoAvcver, that oatTj be first made by the informer, or other credible per- 
son, of the commission of the ofTeuce, before some jiulgc or justice of the peace, or clerk of 
the county or circuit court of the county of Mobile; and provided, also, that the said ship, 
vessel, or other Avater-efaft may be replevied on, the ca]>talii, master, or consignee thereof 
giving bond AA'ith good and sufficient sureties, to ho approAcd by the ofiiecr issuing the 
atta(*hmcnt, in treble the amount of forfeiture or penalty sued for, conditioned for the forth- 
coming’ of tlie said ship, vessel, or other Avatcr-eraft, tt) satisfy such judgment as shall be 
recovered in the suit. 

“ III. — That it shall be the duty of CA'cry pilot and deputy pilot of the hay and har- 
bour of Mobile, to inforiii tlic harbour-master and port-AA ardens of Mobile, of every viola- 
tion of this act corning to their knowledge, as soon as possible after kiioAving thereof, and 
every pilot or dcjruty jnlot knowing such ofience to luivo been committed, and failing to 
give sucli information, shall fortliAAith beWleprivcd of his liccMice, and he for cati* thereafter 
disqualified for the office of pilot or deputy pilot of the said port and harbour of Mobile. 

IV. — That all Liavs contravening or impairing tlie provisions of this act, he and are 
hereby repealed ; provided, however, that all suits comnieuccuj, or liabilities heretofore 

incurred, shall in no manner be affected by this act.” 

«» 

COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS OF MOBILE. 


Tariff of Charges, agreed upon and adopted by the Mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


General Tar) O' of Commmwns^ applicable to Foreign, 
HestcrUt and Country business, 

perct. 

On 8BleR of cotton, liiilcn, bccR’-wax. and other articles 

the prod iiotii of the Rtate 

All other piodiu^e or merr.haiidise a 

Guarantee of ditf^, it not CKroediiigsix ninutlis 2^ 

And tor each month additional, over mix inonthn ...... (U 

PurchoBc and Hhipmeut of inerrhandi.Mu or p-oduoe... 

SaleH and purcliOMU of stork and bullion 1 

CuUectiii^ and remitting dividends I 

If with puHrautee of bills 2^ < 

SelliLig TeRsels or steamboats S 

Purcbasirif^ ditto ditto 5 

Procuring treiglitR 5 

Fur delivery ot cargo mid collecting freights 5 

On outfits and disbursemoiits when in funds 2^ 

Ditto ditto when nut in funds 5 

Effecting marine insurance, when the preraiiitn does 
not exceed 10 per cent on the amount insured • • • • 0^ 
If the premium exceeds 10 por cent, then on the . 

amount of the proiniuni : 5 

Adjusting and collecting Insurance on otlier clai^, 

without litigation 

Ditto ditto wUh litigation ^ 5 

Purchasing and reniittiug drafts, or receiving and 
paying money, on winch no other commission has 

been charged 1 

If the bills remitted are guaranteed 21 

If bills or notes remitted for collection are protested 

and returned 1 

liandiug and re-shipping, and custody of merchandise 

or produce from vessels in distress 2 J 

Bullion or specie o| 

Uo general average r> 


Consignment of merrbandise withdrawn, to pay full 
coiuniission on amount of advances and rosponHibilities, 
and one half comini.ision the invoice value of goods 
withdrawn. * 

N.K. The above rates to he exclusive of brokerage, and 
other charges actually incurred. 


The fvlloir'iHfi Bates to be espa tally applicable to Euro- 
pean and other Foreiifn Business— any thing in the. 
jneccriing General Tariff to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; — 

per ct. 


On remitting proceeds of sal *8 in bills without gua- 
rantee I 

Cuaiantee ot such bills 2^ 

Drawing, endarsing, or negotiating bills in payment 

for produce, if on Europe 2} 

Drawing, endorsing, or negotiating bills in payment 

for produce, if on Atlantic states 24 

Receiving, enttjring, and rc-shippiqg goods to a foreign 

port, on amount of invoice 1 

^id on advances andH'espoiisibilities, in addition •• •• 2} 


The Jfdioivtng Hatrs^ like manner, to he especially uf)- 
plicahte to IVestern and Local Business;— 
Accepting drafts, or endorsing notes, without founds, 

produce, or bills of lading in hand 24 

^)n cash advances, either with bills of lading or pro- 
duce in hand, and when the same Is ordered to 
be hold under limits a certain period b 4 ‘fore sell- 


ing 24 

For shipping to another market produce or merchan- 
dise, upon which advances have lieen made 24 

Effecting; insurance, except when the commissions for 
bnyiug or selling have been charged on the 
amount of insurance 04 
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I por cent. 

If the premium pxceeda 10 per cent, tlien on the 

amount of premium 5 

Negotiating drafts or notes, either as drawer or en- 

« domer t 3^ 

Collecting steamboat freights 5 

Entering and bonding goods for the interior, on 

amount of duties and charges 2^ 

Besidip the regular charge per package for forwarding. 

AOSNCY F(»R STEAMBOATS. * 

Per Trip, r 
dols. cts. 

Under 120 tons 2U oo d 

Above 120 to 200 ditto :t0 Oil 

Above 200 to 300 ditto 40 00 

Above 300 to 400 ditto 50 00 

Besides charges aetuully incurred, and the regular 
rominiMions for particular servircs, such as collecting i 
Ireigbt, paying disbiirsenic*nts, Ar. ^ ' 

Loss by fire (lyilcsn inaiirauce has been ordered), rob- | 
bers, thieves, and all unavoidable accidents (if usual earn ! 
hits been taken to secure the property), to be borne by , 
the owners of the goods. 

Itaics for Receiving and Fortvarding (iootU, exclusive ! 

of (‘hargcK actually Incurred. ; 

For barrels of live cubic fet‘t, and on goods that are j 

carried by weight r20<l lbs. shall be considered a ! 

barrel), per barrel 20 | 

KAIES OF BTOKAOE PER MONTH. I 

• dols. cts. ! 

Cotton, bay, and peltries, per bale 0 *25 

Hogsheads and pipes 0 75 ; 

Barrels of pork, beef, whiskey, sugar, and other ^ 

wet barrels 0 20 

Ditto of flypr, potatoes, and other light articles. . . 0 15 

Castings, per ton 2 50 

Iron, ditto 1 oo 

iSacks of salt, per sack 0 10 i 

Backs uf coffee, ditto 0 12^ , 

Spice, ditto 0 Tij • 

Ragging, per piece 0 R i 


WHARK RATES. 

Oft f'esse/s. dols, efs 

Under 20 tons, per day 0 25 

From 20 to 50 tons, per day 0 37^ 

Prom 50 to 100 tons, per day 0 50 

Prom 100 to 150 tons, per day 0 (!2^ 

From 1.10 tons and upwards 0 75 

Oyster boats— 1st class 1 oo 

Ditto 2nd class 0 75 

Ditto 3rd class.. .F. 0 50 

Vessels in the second or third tier, half the above 
rates. 

Vessels having their fasts to the wharf, or within the 
distance of fifty feet, are subject to wharfage. 

On Goads and Produce. 


Ballast, per ton 

Barrels and quarter casks, each •• 


B Bu^ar, each 
s, biles, and 


Carriages and waggons, each., 
Cedar logs, each 


Culls ‘ iipe . 

Kegs of nails 

All dry goods for the whole time they may bO on 

blind, on aninunt uf sales. 

On dry goods received fur forwarding, per cubic 

foot 

Crates aud casks of crockery- ware 


g ‘ CoacluM 

I Demijohns, each 

1 j Deer skins, per bundle.. ..... 

i Fodder, per ba'e 

5 I Furniture, per five feet 

f-, j Cniidstones, each 


pni.i(:ilTs. 

IVhcn Vessds arc chard red, or fJoadji hhiypvd by the 
ton, and no special agreement respeeffug the ptopartioH ; 
of tonnage wUieli each article shall Oe rvmputcd at , the i 
faHoii'ing ngutatlons shall be Ihi standard j 

That the articles, the bulk of which shall compose a (on, i 
to equal a tun of heavy materials, shall be on weight { 
as follows : • 

Coffee, ill casks, l.lGHlhs. ; ditto, in bags, ]R50lhs. 

<^)Coa, ill casks, 1120 lb**. ; ditto, in bags, 1300 lbs. 

I'lniciito, in casks, 0.50 lbs. , ditto, in bags, 1100 lbs. 

Flour, R barrels, of 100 lbs. euf h. 

Beef, pork, tallow, pickled fisli, and naval stores, 0 barrels. 

Fig and bar^iron, lead, and other metals or ore, heavy 
dyewoflds, sugar, rice, honey, tud other heavy arti- 
cles, 2240 lbs., gross. 

Ship-bread, in casks, 072 lift. ; ditto, in bags, 0R4 lbs. ; 
ditto, in bulk, ROOlbs. 

Wines, brandy, spirits, and liquids generally, reckoning 
this full capacity of the cask, wine measure, 200 gals. 

Grains, peas, and beans, in casks, 22 biisheU ; ditto, in 
bnik. 3(3 bushels. 

Salt, Kuropean, in bulk, 36 bushels ; ditto, in West India, 
31 bushels. * • 

Stone coal, 28 bushels. ^ y 

Timber, plank, furs, peltry, in bales or boxes, cotton, wool, 
or other nieasurciucnt goods, 40 cubic feet. 

Dry hides, 1120 Iba. 

When molasses is shipped by the hogshead, wltnout any 
special agreement, it shall be taken at 110 gallons, 
estimated on the full capacity of the cask. * 


* Halfpipes and tierces, each 

; Hay, per bslc 

i Hides, each 


Hugs, per head 

Iron and castings, per tun., 
Kegs of shot and lead 


Onions, pc^lOO bunches. 


Slate, per lUOO.. 


Sbitigles and lathes, per looo. 
Staves, ditto ditto.. 


Twine, per bale . 


dels. cts. 

. 0 

35 

0 

04 

. 0 

04 

. 0 

02 

. 0 

04 

. t) 

12* 

. 0 

OH 

. 0 

04 

. 0 

02 

. •» 

02 

. 0 

01* 

. 0 
u 

01* 

. 0 

02 

. 0 

03 

. 0 

10 

. 0 

62* 

.. 0 

.50 

1 

00 

. 

03 

. 0 

50 

. 0 

01 

.. u 

03 

. 0 

03 

.. 0 

10 

.. 0 

04 

.. tt 

30 

.. 0 

25 

<1 

01 


06 

() 

10 

0 

04 

0 

01 

0 

i«; 

.. 0 

02 

.. 0 

10 

.. 0 

10 

. . 0 

01 

.. 0 

37A 

. 0 

OH* 

.. 0 

3(» 

.. 0 

0.3 

.. 0 

02 

.. 0 

02 

.. 0 

03 

.. 0 

01 

.. 0 

02* 

.. 1 

00 

.. 0 

12* 

.. 0 

12* 

.. 0, 

..04 

.. O^IO 

. 0 

40 

. 0 

01 

. 0 

00* 

. 0 

12* 

. 0 

G2A 

. 10 

00 

. 0 

00* 

. 0 

03 

. 0 

04 

. 0 

30 


Flats, broken^ p in the slips, will be charged, each 2 00 
(All iroods not enumerated, will begsharged in piupor- 
tion to the above rates.) 


The uhovc rates will be charged for lauding, aud also for shipping. Goods or coun- 
try produce discharged from a -vessel, barge, or flat, lying at a wharf, or in the second or 
third tier, into another vessel, barge, or flat, will be charged to the owner of such produce 
or goods, one wharfage. Also, goods or cotton landed on one wharf, and taken from the 
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same wharf, into another vessel, borg^, or flat, wUl be charged two wharfag||is; one to the 
owner or consignee, and one to the shipper. 

No cotton allowed to b^ picked on the wharfs, on any consideration. ,, 

All rubbish, bncks, sweepings from vessels, Arc., will be removed at the expense of 
whatever vessel, barge, or flat, may have deposited the same on the wharfs. 

Cotton, firewood, Jjimber, bricks, staves, &c., will be entitled to remain on the wharf 
twenty-four hours after landing; after which time, if^ not removed, an udditioni^ wharfage 
will bo made for each and every day remaining. 

All vessels loading with cotton will be required to take their cargo on board as fast as 
it is sent to them, or tier it in such manner as not to lumber the wharfs. 

All goods other than cotton must be removed on the same day on which they an? 
landed, or they w'ill be liable for an additional wharfage for every day they remain. 

Flats will be allowed to remain at the wharfs two da^s after dischaiging, unless 
their place is particularly wanted. No flats will be permitted to be broken up in tlie slips 
without leave. 

T.ARIFF OF CHARGES ADOPTED BY THE STEAM COTTON-PRESSES AT MOBILE. 

Compressing, — Cotton, per bale, seventy -five cents; cotton intended to be compressed, 
twelve cents and a'half for the first month, and six cents and a quarter for each subsequent 
week thereafter. Time computed from date of press recei{)t, until delivered to lighter or 
vessel. ' 

Cotton brought from warehouses not attached to press, if ship-marked and compressed 
immediately, no charge for storage. Shi[>pers will he charged eight cents per bale drayage, 
for cotton aelivered at the wharf attached to the press. ' 

Storage, — Cotton, per bale, for the first two weeks, twenty-five cents; for each sub- 
sequent week, six cents and a qiiaHer. Cotton changing hands will in all cases be liable 
to new storage from date of order inclusive. Draymen who bring cotton into the yard are 
requii’od to head the bales. Turning out for sampling or weighing, and restoring the same, 
eight cents per bale. Turning out and arranging all cotton not intended to be compressed, 
six cents and a quarter })er bale. 

Wantages to be assessed by press when the cotton comes in, and the amount assessed 
endorsed on the face of receipt. Any objection for overcharges to be made at the time. 
Grass, totOy bark, or tarred ropes will be considered uimierchautable and deiicient. All 
deficient roj^es will be charged at the rate of twelve cents and a half per rope. All bag- 
ging used will be charged at twenty-five cents per yard. 

All cottou sent to press must be accompanied by a Triemoraudum, specifying marks 
and number of bales, and whether for storage or comj)ressing, for ’vhoso account, and for 
what vessel. The receipts then given will be considered as a voucher that the cottons are 
received in good order, unless expressly specified to the contrary on the face of the receipt, 
2Uid to be delivered in like good order by the pix^s. 

Compressing bills payable in ''cash when cargo is complete. Storage and other bills 
payable montlily or upon delivery of cotton. 

•tt O 

IX. MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississipri is bounded north by Tennessee ; cast by Alabama ; south by the Gulf of 
Mexico and l^ouisiana ; and west by Pearl and Mississippi rivers, which separate it from the 
state of Louisiana and Arkansas. It lies between BO deg. 10 min. and 36 deg. north latitude, 
and between HO deg. 30 min. and HI deg. 35 min. ^cst longitude, arffl between 8 deg. and 1 1 deg. 
30 min. west longitude from Wsishington.f It is about 339 miles long from north to south, and 
150 broad fronvi w^est, comprising an area of about 45,760 square miles, or 29,286,400 

British statute acres The population, in 1816, was 45,929 ; in 1820, 75,448 ; in 1830 ; 136,^6 ; 
in 1840, of which 195,211 were slaves. Of the free population, 97,256 were white 

males; 8 1 ,8 IB white females ; 715 were coloured males ; 654 coloured females. Employed in 
agriculture, 139,724; in commerce, 1303; in manufactures and tradiis, 4151 ; navigating the 
ocean, thirty-three ; navigating rivers, canals, Ac., 100 ; learned professions, 1506. — Offitiul Itetums, 

This state is divided into fifty-six counties, which, with their population in 1840, and their 
capitals, were as follows: Northern ^ Attala, 4303, C. Kosciusko; Bolivar, 1356, ‘C. 
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Dolivnr; Carlbll, 10,461, C. Carrollton; Cliirkasaw, 2055, C- Houston; Clioctaw, CO 10, C. 
Greeiisboroiign ; Coahoma, 1290, C. Coaliotna C. H. ; De Soto, 7002, C. Hernando; Itawamba, 
5375, C. Fulton; Lafayette, C531, C. Oxford; Lowndes, 14,513, C. Columbus ; Marshall, ]7,52C, 
XX Holly Spnn^; Monroe, 0250, C. Athens; Noxubee, 9975, C. Mucon ; Octibbeija, 427(1, C. 
Slarkville ; Ponola, 4C57, C. Ponola ; Pontotoc, 4491, C. Pontotoc ; Tallahatchie, 2985, C. 
Charl^ton ; Tippah, 9444, C. Ripley ; Tishamingo, 6661, C. Jacinto; Tunica, 821, C. Peyton ; 
Winstlon, ^650, C. Louisville ; Yalabiisha, 12.248, C. Cotfecville. S^ithcm Dihlrict — Adams, 
19,434, C. atchez; Amite, 9511, C. Lfberty; Claiborne, 13,078, C. Port Gibson ; Clarke, 2986, 
C. Quitman ; Copiah, 8954, C. Gallatin ; Covington, 2717, C. Williamsburg; Franklin, 4775, 
C. M^dville ; Greene, 1636, C. Leakcville ; Hancock, 3367, C. Shieldsborough ; Harrison,—, 
C. Mississippi City; Hinds, 19,098, C. Raymond ; Holmes, 9452, C. Lexington ; Jackson, 1965, 
C. Jackson C. H. ; Jasper, 3956. (X Paulding; JelTerson, 11,650, C. Fayette; Jones, 1258, 
C. Ellisville ; Kemper, 7663, C. De Kalb ; Lauderdale, 5358, C. Marion ; Lawrence, 5920, C. 
Monticcllo ; Leake, 2162, C. Carthage; Madison, 15,530, C. (Canton; Neshoba, 2437, C. 
Philadelphia^ Newton, 2527* C. Decatur ; Perry, 1889, C. Augusta; Pike, 6151, C. Holmcs- 
ville ; Rankin, 4631, C. Hrandon ; Scott, 1653, C- Hillsborough ; Simpson, 3380, ( 3 . Westville ; 
Smith, J9G1, C. Raleigh ; Warren, 15,820, C. VicksbyTrg; Washington, 7287, C. Princeton ; 
Wayne, 2120, C. Winchester ; W'ilkinson, 14,193, C. Woodvillc ; Yazoo, 10,480, C. Denton. 

SoiV. — The southern part of this state for about 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico is iCostly 
a sandy, level county, covered w'ith a pine forest, interspersed with of'press swamps, prairies, 
water marshes, and a few hills of moderate elevation. Tliis region is gcijerally liealthy, ami 
where cultivated, produces cotton, Indian corn, indigo, sugar, plums, clierries, peaches, figs, 
sour oranges, and grapes. Further north, the country becomes griuiiially elevated and undulated ; 
with a deep rich soil, producing coAoti, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, indigo, peaches, melons, 
and grai>es. Tlie tiiiiher trees are poplar, liickory, oak, black wuluut, sugar maple, cotton 
wood, magnolia, lime, and sassafras. The nortltpart of the state is healthy and productive ; and 
the laud^ watered by the Yazoo, along its whole course in the north-west, are very fertile. The 
Mississippi river, witli its various windings, borders this state about 700 miles ; and its margin 
consists of inundated swamp, covere<l with forest fir. Back of this, the surface suddenly rises 
into what are called blufls ; and heliind these the country is a moderately elevated table land, 
with a diversilied surface. Cotton is the staple of this .state. — 17. S. Goz, 

Live Slock ami ylgrivuUuial Ptoduris. — In 1840, there were in this state 109,227 horses and 
mules ; 623,197 neat cattle ; 128,367 sheep ; 1,001,209 swine ; poultry to the value of 369,482 
dollars. Tliere were produced 1 9(), 62b bushels of wheat ; 1 654 bushels of barley ; 6()8,(>24 bushels 
of oats ; 1 1,444 bushels of rye ; 13, 161,237 bushels of Indian corn ; 1 75,196 lbs. of w'ool ; 6835 lbs. 
of wax ; 1,630,100 bushels of potatoes; 83,4 'll lbs. of tobacco ; 777,195 lbs. of rice*, 193,401,577 
lbs. of cotton. The produce of the dairy was valued at 359,585 dollars; of the orchard at 14,458 
dollars ; of lumber, 192,794 dollars; tar, pitch, &c., 2248 barrels. — Official Returns, 

'Fhe elimate is mild, but very variable. The extremes of heat and cold at Natchez, for 1840, 
were from 26 deg. to 94 deg. of Fahrenheit. Thc^ .sugar cane and orange tree is not cultivated 
with success north of latitude 31 d(‘g. 

Rivers, — 'Fhe Mississ^pi river flows along and bounds the whole western border of this state. 
The Yazoo is the largesfrivrf that has its wliolc course in the state. It rises in the north-west 
part, and, after a course of 250 miles, enters the Miisissippi. The Pascagoula river, after a course 
of 250 miles, enters the Gulf of Mexico. At its mouth it widens into a bay, on which stands the 
town of Pascagoula. It is navigable for a considerable distance for small vessels. The Big Black 
river, after a course of 200 miles, enters the Mississippi just aKove Grand gulf. It has a boat navi- 
gation of fifty miles. Pearl river rises in the central part of this state and passes through it to the 
south, and in its lower mirt forms the boundary iTctweeii this state and Louisiana, and enters«the 
Kigolets between lakes rontcliurtrain and Borgne. Its navigation is much impeded by shallows, 
sandbars, and obstructions of timber. Homochitto is a considerable river wiiich enters the Mis- 
sissippi. Besides these there are a few other small rivers and creeks. A chain of low sandy islands, 
six or seven miles from the shore, enclose several bays or sounds, the largest of which are Pas- 
cagoula sound and Lake Borne, which lies^partly in Louisiana. — U, S. Gaz, 

The coast, whirfi extends along the Gulf of Mexico for about sixty miles, has no harbour but 
that of Mississipjii city, wliicfl does not admit^large vessels. The largest and most commercial 
town in the state is Natchez, *on the east bank of the Mississippi, situated chiefly on a high bluff, 
300 feet above the level of the river, aikl 300 miles above TVew Orleans. Vicksburg, lOG miles 
above Natchez, and twelve miles below the mou|h of the Yazoo river, is a growing place and has 
an extensive trade. Its outlet is through New Orleans. The other principal places are Jackson, 
on Pearl river ; Woodville, eighteen miles from the Mississippi,’in the south-west part of the state; 
Port Gibson and Grand gulf, its port on tlie Mississippi; Columbus, on the Tombigbee ; and 
Pontotoc and Hernando, in the north, and Mississippi cUy on the gulf shore. — U, S. Gaz, 

Trade. — There were in this state, in 1840, seven commercial and sixty-seven commission 
houses engaged in foreign trade, with a capital of 673,900 dollars ; 755 retail dry-goods and other 
stores, employing a capital of 5,004,420 dollars; 228 pert^ons engaged in^the lumber trade. 
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employing a capital of 132,175 dollars; forty persons employed in internal transportation, and 
fifteen butchers, packers, A’c., employing a capital of 4‘250 dollars. — Official ReiuruJ. 

Manufactures. — The value of home-made or family articles was 082,945 dollars ; there were 
fifty-three cotton manufactories, with 318 spindles, employing eighty-one persons, producing articles 
to the value of 1744 dollars, with a capital of 6420 dollars ; hats and caps were produced to the 
value of 5140 dollars, employing thirteen persons, with a capital of 8100 dollars ; 128 tanneries 
employed 149 persons, anid a capital of 70,870 dollars ; forty-two other manufactories of lyather, 
as saddleries, iC'c., produced articles to the value of 118,167 dollars, and employed a capital of 
41,945 dollars; one pottcir, employing two persons, prodiicejl to the value of 1200 dollars, with 
a capital of 200 dollars ; four persons produced drugs and paints to the value of 3125 dollars, 
with a capital of 500 dollars ; two persons produced confectionary to the value of 10,500 dollars ; 
274 persons produced machinery to the value of 242,225 dollars ; 693 persons produced bricks 
and lime to the value of 273,870 dollai’s, with a capital of 222,745 dollars ; there w'ere produced 
312,084 lbs. of soap, 31,957 lbs. of tallow candles, and ninetv-seven lbs. of spermaceti candles ; 
132 persons produced carriages and waggons to the value of 49,693 dollars, with^a capital of 
34,345 dollars ; sixteen flouring mills produced 1809 barrels of flour, and with other mills employed 
923 persons, and manufactured articles ihe value of 486,864 dollars, with a capital of 1,219,845 
dollars ; vessels were built to the value ol 13,925 dollars; furniture was innniifactiired by forty-one 
persons, to the value of 34,450 dollars, with a capital of 28,610 dollars ; fourteen distilleries pro- 
duced 3150 gallons, and breweries jirodiiccd 132 gallons, employing twelve persons, and a 
capital of 910 dollars ; 144 stone or brick houses, and 2247 wooden houses, were built by 2487 
persons, and cost 1,11^5,513 dollars ; twenty-eight printing offici‘S, and one bindery, two daily, one 
semi-weekly, and twenty-eight weekly nevrspapers, employed ninety-four pt'rsoiis, and a capital of 
83,510 dollars. The whole amount of capital employed in iliUnufacLures, was 1,797,727 dollars. — 
Official Returns. 

Education. — There are three colleges in this state. Jefferson college, at Washington, six miles 
east of Natchez, was founded in 1802, and has bcjen liberally cndow'cd; Oakland college,, at Oak- 
land, was founded in 1831, and is a flourishing institution; Mississip[)i college, at C^lintou, W'os 
founded in 1830. In these institutions, there were, in 1840, about 250 students. There were in 
the state seventy-one academies, with 2553 students; and 382 primary and common scliools, with 
8236 scholars. There were 8360 white persons, over twenty years of age, who could neither read 
nor write* 

Rcti^ man. — The Method i.sts and Papti.st$are the most numerous roligioii.s dctiominations in this 
state. In 1835, the Methodists had fifty-three travelling preachers, 0707 communicants; tlie 
llaptists had eighty-four churches, thirty-four ministers, and 3199 communicants; the Episcopa- 
lians had four ministers ; the Presbyterians of differe,nt descriptions had thirty-two churches, and 
twenty-six ministers. — U. S. Gaz. 

Ranks. — In the beginning of 1840, there were thirty-eight banks and branches in this state, 
with an aggregate capital of 30,379,403 dollars, and a circulation of 15,171,639 dollars. At the* 
close of 1840, the state debt amounted to 12,400,000 dollars.— (Sec Banks of the United States 
hereafter.) 

Public Works. — The following works of internal improvement have been undertaken. West 
Feliciana railroad extends from St. Francisville, in Louisiana, on tl.e Mississippi, twenty-seven 
miles and three quarters, to Woodville in M'lrsissippi, and cost 500,000 dollars. Vicksburg and 
Clinton railroad extends from Vicksburg, forty-five miles, to Jackson, the capital of the state, with 
a branch to Raymond, six miles and a half, llic New (Orleans and Nashville railroad will extend 
tlirough this state. The Mississip^X railroad to extend from Natchez, 1 12 miles, to Jackson, is 
finished to Malcolm, a distance of forty miles. The Jackson and Brandon railroad is fourteen 
milys long and connects these places. *'Jhe Grand Gulf and Port Gibson railroad is seven miles 
and a cpiarter long, connecting the two places. Several other railroads are proposed, whicli are 
those from Natchez to Woodville, forty-one miles ; from Manchester to Benton, fourteen miles ; 
from Princeton to Deer creek, twenty miles ; from Brandon to Mobile, and from Columbus to 
Aberdeen. — 17, S. Gaz. — American Almanac. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

Columbus, 141 miles north-east of Jackson, VBR5 miles from Washington. Situated on the 
east bank of the Tombigbee, 120 feet abov^ the river, and at the head of steamboat navigation. 
It has two bank^. a United States* land office, a murketdiousc, five churches, and a bridge across 
the Tombigbee. Population, 4000. 

Natchez, 100 miles south-west of Jackson, 1110 miles from Washington, is situated on the 
east bank of the Mississippi rivei, on a bluff, elevated 150 feet above the level of the river, 155 
miles from New Orleans by land, and 292 miles by the course of the river. A part of the town is 
built on the margin of the river. It is laid out in the form of a parallelogram, with streets inter- 
secting each other at right angles, but the site is very irregular. The houses are mostly of wood, 
and only one story high. Almo.U every house has a piazza and a balcony, apd many of them have 
gardens ornamented with shrubbery and fruit trees. It has a court house, a gaol, four churches. 
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three banks, steam oil mills for man u fact u ring oil from cotton seed, and 4800 inhabitants. 
Three miles Irom the city is a race course. The country around consists of cotton fields^ 
and Natchez has become a great cotton mart, and has an extensive and an inerrasing trade. 

• Vicksburg, tity and capital of Warren county, Mississippi, forty-one miles west by north 
of Jackson, and 1051 miles from Washington. Situated on the eastern side of the Mississippi 
river, 400 miles above New Orleans, and though of recent origin, it has become a large and 
flourishing place. It contains a court house, gaol, four churches — ong Presbyterian, one Epis- 
copal, one Methodist, and one Roman Oatholic : three academies, two male and one female, fifty 
wholesale grocery and commission stores, fifty retail diy-gnod stores, a printing-oHic€*, and 3104 
inhabitants. A number of boats are always lying in the harbour, Jind a great quantity of cotton 
is shipped here. The town is situated on the shelving declivity of high hills, and the houses are 
scattered in groups on the terraces. It is just below the Walnut hills. The country around is 
very fertile. Steamboats regularly ply between this place and New Orleans. A railroad extends 
from Vicksburg to Hrandon, througli Jackson. 

Foreign Trade, — The Mi^issippi has scarcely any direct foreign trade. But imports and 
exports exclifsively through New Orleans. — (Which sec. — See also Internal Trade of the United 
States.) • 

FINANCES. • 


None of the United States have so boldly and disgracefully repudiated tlie payment of* their 
public obligations as the state of Mississippi. No public document appftars to us so disreputable, 
as the letter of (Jovernor Mac Nuth, dated .Tackson, 13th of July, 1841, to iV^cssrs. Hope, of Am- 
sterdam, in which he informs them that the state never will pay its bonds, — and founding this de- 
claration upon the vwre quibble^ tha^ they were when sold made payable in London in sterling 
money, at the rate of 4^. (i^/. per dollar, which he considers unconstitutional. He does not, how- 
ever, give the option to pay thorn irf the current money of the United States, cither in the state of 
Mississippi or elsewhere, but he declares that tTie state never will pay them. The interest wdiich 
this stata pays is only, on the small, 015,040 dollars, being outstanding warrants and funded scrip 
which coTistitute little more floating paper within the state. The 5,000,000 of state bonds, due 
chiefly to foreigners, the state alisolutely repudiates, on the ground of a cimsiitutkma/Jfaw, or rather 
loophole, of wliich foreigners must have l)ecn entirely ignorant. There is also a debt acknowledged 
by the state of 2,00(t,000 of planters’ bonds, witlr 615,049 dollars outstar»ding warrants and scrip, 
which makes the uon^repudiaied debt 2,615,049 dollars, a very small part of the interest of which 
has only been paid. 

Revenok and Expenditure during the Fiscal Year ending March 1, 1843. 

Total amount rweived . . dollars 31 1,179,99 

Total .amount expended „ 304,428,41 


Principal Items of ExpmdUurc, 

dollars. 

Salaries of Excise officers 8,869 

Miscellaneous expenditure of Executive 2,701 

Expenses of Judiciary 106,689 

Pay of the Legislature •. 7,127 

Interest on the State debt 3,1 1 7 

Internal improvement 3,303 

Miscellaneous 1 72,6 1 9 


Total 304,425 


Chief Sources of Income. 

dollars. 

l^irect taxes 308,634 

Licences to retail spirituous liquors . . 8,635 

Hawkers and Pedlars 1,3 1 C 

Brokers 1,000 


Total 


X. LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana is bounded north by Arkansas and Mississippi ; cast by Mississippi, from which 
it is separated by the Mississippi river, to the 31 deg. north latitude, thence east on that parallel 
to Pearl river, and ^owii that river to its nv>nth ; east and south by the Gulf of Mexico ; and west 
by Texas, from which it is separated by the Sabine river to 32 deg. north latitude, and thence due 
north to latitude 33 deg. noryi, the south boundary of Arkansas. It is 240 miles long from north 
to south, and 210 broad from cast to west, comprising an area of about 45,350 square miles, or 
29,024,000 British statute acres. The population, in IdlCf, was 76,556 ; in 1890, 153,407; in 
1830,215,575; in 1840, 3.52,411, of which 168,452 were slaves. Of the free population 89,747 
were white males ; 68,710 white females ; 1 1,526 coloured males ; 13,976 coloured females. There 
were employed in agriculture, 79,289 ; in commerce, 8549 ; in manufactures and trades, 7565 navi- 
gating the ocean, 1322 ; canals, lakes, &c., 662; learned professions, 1018. 

This state is divided into thirty-eight parishes, which, with their population, in 1840, and their 
capitals, were as follows : Eastern District — Ascension, 6951, C. Donaldsville ; Assumption, 
7141, C. Napoleonville; Baton Rouge, e., 8138, C. Baton Rouge ; Baton Rouge, w., 4638, w., 
VOL. III. , 2 Q • 
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C. Baton Rouge C. H, ; Carroll, 4237, C. Providence; Concordia, 9414, C, Vid»ia; Feliciana, 
s., 11,893, C. Clinton; Feliciana, w., 10,910, C. St. Francisville ; Iberville, 8493, O. Plaquemine; 
Jefferson, 10,470, C. La Fayette; Lafourche Interior, 7303, C. Thibodeauxville ; Livingston, 
2313, C. Springfield ; Madison, 3142, H, Richmond ; Orleans, 102,193, C. New Orleans ; Plaque 
mine, 3060, C. Fort Jackson ; Point Coupee, 7898, C. Point Coupee ; St. Bernard, 3237, C. St. 
Bernard C. H. ; St. Charles, 47(K), C. St. Charles C. 11. ; St. Helena, 3523, C. Greensburg ; St. 
James, 6548, C. Bringiep; St. John Baptist, 3776, C. Bonnet Carres St. Tammany, 4598, C. 
Covington; Terre Bonne, 4410, C. Houma; Washingtari, 2649, C. Franklinton. Western Dis^ 
trict — Avoyelles, 6616, C. Marksville ; Caddo, 3282, C. Shreveport ; Calcasieu, 2057,* C. Lisbon ; 
Caldwell, 2017, C, Columbia ; Catahoola, 4935, C. liarisouburg ; Claiborne, 6185, C. Overton ; 
La Fayette, 7841, C. Vermilionville ; Natchitoches, 14,330, C. Natchitoches; Rapides, 14,132, 
C. Alexandria; St. Landry, 13,233, C. Opelousas; St. Martitrs, 8676, C. St. Martinsville; St. 
Mary’s, 8930, C. Franklin ; Union, 1838, C. Farmersvillc ; Washita, 4640, C. Monroe. 

Conji^uration and Soil . — The Mississippi, immediately parallel of 31 deg. north latitude, divides 
into several branches, which flow sluggishly into the Gulf of Mcjfico. “ The weistern of these 
outlets is the Atchafulaya, wiiich leaves the main .stream three miles below the mouth of Red 
river, and, inclining eastward, flow into Atchafalaya hay, in the (Jnlf of Mexico. About 128 
miles below the Atcliafalaya, is the outlet of Pluquomiiie, the main stream of which unites with 
tlie 4tchafalaya ; but other portions of it intersect the country in different directions. Thirty- 
one miles below the Plaquemine, and eighty-one above New Orleans, is the outlet of Lafourche, 
which communicates w’itii the (.Julf of Mexico by two months. Below the Lafourche, numerous 
other smaller streanfi brancli oft’ from the river at various points. On the caef side of the Missis- 
sippi the principal outlet is the Iberville, which communicates with the Gulf of Mexico through 
Jakes Maurepas, Pontchartrain, and Borgno. The whole •territory between the Atchafalaya on 
the west, and the Iberville, &c., on the cast, is called the Delta of the Mississippi. A large extent 
of country in this .state is aiiniially overflowed iby the Mississippi. From latitude 32 deg. to 
31 deg., tlie average widtli of the land inundated is twenty miles ; from the latitude 31 d(;g. to the 
outlet of Lafourche, a little above latitude 30 deg., the width is forty miles. Below the Lafourche, 
the country generally is overflowed. The lands thus overflowed, including those on the Red 
river, amoiUit to 10,890 sf|iiarc miles; though the inundation is not complete, but consists of in- 
numerable canals and lakes, wliicb arc interspersed everywhere. The country actually submerged 
would not, probjibly, exceed 4000 sipiare miles. More earth is deposited by the Mississippi in its 
overflow on its immediate margin than further back ; and, consequently, tlie land is higher adjoin- 
ing the river tlian it is in the real- of its hanks. This alluvial margin, of a breadth from 400 yards 
to a mile and a half, is a rich soil, and to prevent the river from inundating the valuable tract in 
the rear, and whii'h could not be drained, an artificial embankment is raised on tlie margin of the 
river, called the JLem*. On the cast side of the river, this embankment commences sixty miles 
above New Orleans, and extends down the river for more than 130 miles. On the w^est shore, it 
romincnees at Point CouptV^ 172 miles above New Orleans. Along this portion of the river, its 
sides present many beautiful and finely cultivated plantations, and a continued succession of plea- 
sant residences. The south-western part of ihci state consists of swamps, on the margin of the 
gulf, but of prairies further inland, some parts of wliich are barren, but others fertile, and contain- 
ing flourishing settlements. This country is elevated not more than fnJln ten to fifty feet above 
high tide. I'he country between the Mississhipi, Iberville, and Pearl rivers, in its southern parts, 
is generally level, and highly productive in cotton, sugar, rice, corn, and indigo. The northern 

f mrt has an undulating surface, and has a lioavy natural growth of white, red, and yellow oak, 
iickory, black w-almit, sassafras, magnolia, and poplar. In the north-western part, the Red river, 
after entering the state by a single channel, and flowing about thirty miles, spreads out into a num- 
ber of channels forming many lakes, Jhd islands^ and swamps, over a space of tifty miles long and 
six^ broad. The bottoms on the river are from one to ton miles wide, and arc very fertile. The 
timber on them is willow, cotton- w^ood, honey locust, pawpaw, and buckeye ; on the rich uplands, 
elm, ash, hickory, mulberry, black wNilniit, with a profusion of grape vines. On the less fertile 
and sandy uplands of the state are white, pitch, and yellow pines, and various kinds of oak.” — 
U. S, Gaz. 

Live S/oc/f and Products . — The staple productions of thV state are cottbn, sugar, and rice. 
In 1840, tlierc were in the state, 99,888 horses tfiid mules; 381,248 neat cattle ; 98,072 sheep ; 
323,220 swine ; poultry to the value of 2^,539 dollars. There w^re produced sixty bushels of 
wheat; 107,333 bushels of oats ; 1812 bushels of rye ; 3v032,9l2 bushels of Indian corn ; 634,341 
bushels of potatoes; 24,631 tons of hay ; 49,283 lbs. of wool; 1012 lbs. of wax ; 11 9,824 lbs, of 
tobacco; .3,604,534 lbs. of rice; 132,333,368 lbs. of cotton; 1 19,947,720 lbs. of sugar. The 
products of the dairy were valued at 13.3,069 dollars; of the orchard at 11,769 dollars; of lumber 
at 66,106 dollars. There were made 2884 gallons of wine ; and 2233 barrels of tar, pitchy — 
Official Heiums, 

CHmatc . — The winters in this state are mild ; though more severe than in the same latitude on 
the Atlantic coast. The summers in the wet and marshy parts are unhealthy. New Orleans has 
frequently been visited by the yellow fever. But a considerable portion of the state is healthy. — 
U. S. Gaz. 
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Rivets ^ — The Mississippi separates Louisiana from tlie state of Mis&is:.ippi for a considerable 
distance, and*flows by several channels through the Delta of Louisiana into tlie Mexican gulf. 
It is navigable for vessels of any size. The Red river runs through the state in a south-east 
direction, and discharges a vast quantity of water into the Mississippi, 240 miles above New 
Orleans. The Washita runs in a south direction in the north part of tlie state, and enters lied 
river, a little above its entrance into the Mississippi. Bayou Lafourche and Atchafayala are 
large Sutlyts of the Mississippi. TLie other rivers are the Black, Tensaw, Sabine, Calcasieu, Mer- 
mentau, Vq^milion, Teche, Pearl, Aiiiiti^, and Iberville. 

Lake9 , — The largest lakes arc Pontcliaitriiin, Maiiropas, Borgne, Chctimaches, Mcrnientau, 
Calcasieu, and Sabine. — U. S. Gaz. 

Trade , — There were twenty-four commercial and ;38i commission houses engaged in foreign 
trade, with a capital of 1 (i, 770, 000 dollars ; and 2405 retail dry-goods and otlier stores, with a 
capital of 14,001,024 dollars ; 597 persons were employed in the lumber trade, with a capital of 
200,045 dollars ; three persons employed in internal transportation, with 291 butchers, packers, &c., 
employed a capital of 144,520*dollars. — Official lleiurm. 

Manufactures . — ^'flie value of home-made or family articles nuinufartiired, was 05,190 dollars ; 
two cotton iiianufuctorics, with 700 spindles, employed Aventy-three persons, producing articles 
to the value of 18,900 dollars, with a capital of 22,000 dcdlars ; six furnaces [irodnccd 1400 tons 
of cast iron, and two forges produced UiuO tons of bar iron, emplo 3 ing 145 persons, and a t'fipital 
of 3.57,000 dollars ; twenty-five tanneries employed eighty-eight )>ers(>ns*and a capital of 132,025 
dollars ; seven oilier manufactories of leather, as saddleries, &e., produced articles to the value of 
108,500 dollars, with a capital of 89,5.50 dollars ; one pottery employed eighteen persons, pro- 
dueing articles to tlie value of 1000 dollars, with a capital of .31MH) dollars; live sugar refineries 
produced to the value of 770,000 doftars ; 101 persons produced confectionary to the value of 
20,000 dollars ; macliiiuiry was produced to the value (jf 5000 dollars ; and hardware and cutlery 
to the value of 30,000 dollars ; tifty-oiie persons produced carriages and w'uggons to the value of 
23,350 (j^llars, employing a capital of 15,780 dollars ; mills of various kinds produced articles to 
the value of 700,785 dollars, employing 972 persons, and a capital of l,870,7!)5 dollars; vessels 
were built to the value of 80,500 dollars ; 129 persons manufactured furniture to the \:ilue of 
2300 dollars, with a capital of 570,050 dolhiis ; five distilleries produced 285,520 gallons, and one 
brewery produced 2400 gallons, employing twenty-seven persons, and a capital of J 10,000 dollars ; 
seventy-five persons inunuiaetured 2,202,200 lbs. of soap, 3,.500,t)30 lbs. of tallow candles, 4000 lbs. 
of wax and spcimaeeti eaiulles, with a i^apital of 1 15,500 dollars ; 248 stone or brick houses, and 
(»1 9 wooden houses, eiiijiloyed I J84 persons, and cost 2,730,944 dollars ; thirty-five printing oflices, 
five binderies, eleven daily, twenty-one wei'kly, and two semi-weekly newspapers, and three 
periodicals, employed 3fi2 persons, and a eapitr*! of 193,700 dollars. The whole amount of capital 
employed in manufactures was 0,430,099 dollars . — Official Uctums. 

Louisiana college, at Jackson, wais founded in 1825 ; Jeflerson college, at Brin- 
giers, w'as founded in 1831 ; St. Charles’s college, at Grand (’oteau, is under tlie direction of the 
Catholics, Baton Rouge college, at Baton Rongc^w'as founded in 18,38; Franklin college, ut 
Opelousas, was founded in 1839. These institutions ha<l, in 1840, 437 students. There were in 
the state, fifty-tw'o academics, with 1995 students ; 179 common and primary schools, with 3573 
scholars, and 4801 white^per^lDns over twenty years of age who could neither read nor write. — 
U. 5’. Gnz. • 

Ke/igwn . — Tliis state was originally settled by Catholics, who arc still the most numerous 
denomination. In 1835, they had twonly-seven ministiTS. The Methodists, Baptists, Bres- 
byterians, and Episcopalians exist in considerable numbers, ariTl are increasing.— f/. S. Gaz. 

Banks,-- At the commencement of 1840, there were fo^ty-scvcii haulm and branches in this 
state, with an aggregate capital of 41,730,708 dollurs, and a circulation of 4,345,53.3 dollars* — 
(See Banks of the United States hereafter.) 

Public IVorks. — riiis state has a number of important works of internal improvement. Pont- 
cliartrain railroad extends from Ninv Orleans, four miles and a half, to Lake Pout chart rain, at a 
cost of 450,000 dollars. West Feliciana railroad extends from St. Francisvilic, twenty miles, to 
Woodville, Mississippi. New Orleans and.Carrolltoii railroad extends from New Orleans, lour 
miles and a quarter, to La Fayette, tjrleans-strpet railroad, extends from New' Orleans, four miles 
and a quarter, to the Bay of Stpohn’s. The Mexico Gulf railroad, extends from New (Orleans cast, 
to Pascagoula sound. The tirleans Bank canal extends from New Orleans, six miles, to Lake 
Pontchartrain, and cost 1 ,000,000 dollar^. Canal Carondelet extends from Ne\^ Orleans, one 
mile and a half, to the Bay of St. John’s. Barapiria canal extends from New Orleans, eighty- 
five miles, to Berwick bay. Lake Veret canal extends from Lake Veret, eight rnilt^, to Lafourche 
river. The New Orleans and Nashville railroad extends eighty miles in this state, and if com- 
pleted, will be 564 miles in length. It is in progress. — U. S. Gaz. — American Almanac for 1845. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND SEAPORTS. 

Natcuitoches (pronounced Nakitosk), 368 miles north-west by west of New Orleans, 1287 
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miles from Washington. It is situated on the west side of Red river, 200 miles ab/Ve its junction 
with the Mississippi river, at the foot of a bluff, and is built chiefly on one street. ' It has consi- 
derable trade. It was settled by the French in 1717, and half the present inhabitants are of French 
descent. Population, about 2400. ** 

New Orleans, the capital of Louisiana, is situated on tlie left bank of Mississippi river, 105 miles 
from its mouth, by the course of the river, but only ninety miles in a direct line ; 1 L‘12 miles from St. 
Louis, 1397 miles from N^;w York, 1612 miles from Boston, and 1172 miles from Washington ; in 
29 deg. 57 min. north latitude, 90 deg. 6 min. west longiflide from Greenwich, and 13 deg. 5 min. 
west longitude from Washington. The population, in 18 10, was 17,242 ; in 1820, 27,176 ; in 1830, 
46,310; in 1840, 102,193 ; of whom 23,448 were slaves. Employed in agriculture, 1430 ; in com- 
merce, 7892; in manufactures and trades, 4593 ; navigating the ocean, rivers, &c., 1590; learned 
professions, 438. Tonnage of the port, in 1840, 126,612. — U, S. Oaz, Official Itcturnn, 

“ Tlie old city projicr is in the form of a parallelogram, of which the longer sides arc 1320 yards 
long, nnd the .shorter, toward the swamp in the rear, 700 yards. Above the city are the suburbs of 
St. Mary and Annunciation, and below are the suburbs of Marighy, Franklin, and Washington. 
These are called fauxhourgs. Between the city and the bayou St. John’s, are the villages Of St. 
Claude and Si. .Tohnsburg. The old oily proper was laid out by the French, and now forms not 
more than onc-eiglitli of the city limits, and not more than one-third of its thickly settled parts. 
In 1636, the h'gislatiire passed an act, dividing the city into three munieipalities, ranking them 
according to ihcir popiiljv‘:ion. The first inehides the city proper, extending with that width from 
the river back to L;jjie Pontcliartrain, and occupying the centre ; the second adjoining it above, 
and the third below, both extending from the river to the lake. Each municipality has a distinct 
council for the management of ii.s internal alTairs, w'hich do not encroach on the general 
govcrnmcjit. * 

“ The situation of New Orleans for commerce is very eminnanding. The lengtli of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and its connected waters, whirh are^navigated by steam, is not loss than 20,000 miles, 
and tlio country whi<;h they drain i.« not surpassed in fertility by any on the globe. Its advantages 
for comuiunicatinn with tin; country in its inimedial<' vicinity arc also great. By a canal, four 
miles and a half long, it eommunicales with Lake Pont chart rain, and its eoiuioctcd ports. Tliis 
canal cost 1,000,000 dollars. I’hcre is also a canal, one mile and a quarter long, which communi- 
cates witli Lake Pontcliartrain through bayou St. John. A railroad, four miles and a half long, 
connects it wath Carrollton. A railroad, four miles and a quarter long, connects the city witli Lake 
Pontcliartrain, one mile cast of bayou St. Jolin. The Mexican (odf railroad extends tw enty-four 
miles to Lake Borgne, and is to he continued to the gulf, at the South pass. The Missis.sippi, 
opposite tothecitVi is half a mile wdde and from lt)0 to 160 feet dc('}>, and continues of this depth 
to near its entrance info the ocean, where arc bars,'with from" thirteen feet and a half to sixteen 
feet of w'atcr. I'he level of tluMiity is from three to nine feet below tiic level of the river, at the 
highest water. To protect it from inundation, an enibnnkmeiit, called the Lever, is raised on its 
border, frtmi four to ten feet high, and generally from twenty to forty feet broad ; but in front of 
the second niunieipnlity, by the annual deposits made by the river, nnd the Hlling up by the corpo- 
ration, it is extended to .'iOO or 600 feet broad. This forms a sphuidid promenade, and a very 
convenient place for depositing the cotton and other produce from tlie upper country, which cun 
be rolled directly from the decks <if the steamers to the bank of toe riv er. The levee extends 
from forty-three miles below the city U) 120*' miles above it. TIkj harbour presents an area of 
many acres, covered with flat-boats, and keel-boats, in its iqiper parts. Sloops, schooners, and 
brigs, are arranged along its wharfs,^ and present a forest of masts; and steamboats are continually 
arriving or departing. The amount of douifistic articles exported, exceeds 12,000,0(10 dollars 
annually, being greato** than ^:hose^f any other city in the union, excepting New York. The 
houses of the city proper have a French and Spanish aspect, are gencraljy stuccoed, and are of a 
white or yellow' colour. A basement story, about six feet high, forms the only cellar, as none are 
sunk beneath the surface of the ground. The city proper and the fuiixbourg St. Mary, are com- 
pactly and substantially built. T he buildings in the iauxbonrg St. Mary, and many other parts of 
the city, are mostly of brick, and resemble those of other cities of the United States. The city 
moper contains sixty-six cfunplete squares; each stuiarc having a front of 319 feet in length. 
Few of the streets, excepting C.'anal-strcet, arc imu-e than forty fec^^ wide. Many of the seats in 
the suburbs are surroiindt'd with spacious gardens, splciulitfly oi;namented with orange, lemon, 
magnolia, and other trees. No city in the United States has so great a variety of inhabitants, with 
such an astonishing contrast of manners, language, and dbmpicxion. The French population pro- 
bably still predoniiufitcs over the American, tbongli the latter is continually gaining ground. 
The water generally used in the city is rain water, contained in cisterns holding from twenty to 
fifty hogsheads each. The Cornmoreial Ihnik w'ater works, which cost 455,000 dollars, raise the 
water twenty or thirty feet above the city, and di.stribute it by pipes, having an aggregate length of 
twelve miles. The city water works have a pipe one mile long, to furnish running water, in hot 
weather, tlirough the gutters of the city, which cost 1 10,000 dollars. A draining company, with a 
ciipital of 64(’>,000 dollars, has two steam engines for draining the marshes between the city and 
T,ake I’ontchartrav', of tliirtv-five square miles in extent. The land is thus made valuable, and 
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the health of &ie city improved — although it is still unhealthy, from July to the nuddle of October. 
The city conttins a state house, custom house, two exchanges, a United States’ mint, a United 
States* fand office ; five batiks, with a capital of more than 1 0,(i()0,(K)0 dollars; a large and splendid 
^Roman CatholiS cathedral, ninety by 120 feet, with four towers ; the Ursuline convent ; three 
theatres; the College of New Orleans ; a charity hospital, which has received 900 patients in a year; 
three other hospitals; an orphan asylum ;and various other charitable institutions. There are two 
large Srid several smaller cotton presses, of great importance to the busiiiess of the city. There are 
fewer chiiijphes than in aiw other city * in the union, in proportion to its size. The Roman 
Catholics have throe, the Episcopalians two, the Presbyterians, flaptists, and Methodists, one 
each, and there is a mariners’ cliurch.” — U. S. Gaz. 

In 1840, there were eight commercial and 875 commission houses, with a capital of 

10.490.000 dollars ; 1881 retail stores, capital 1 1,018,225 dollars ; thirty-two lumberyards, capital 
67,800 dollais ; six furnaces, capital 355,000 dollars ; hardware manufactured to the value of 

80.000 dollars ; one cotton facto ly, 700 spindles, capital 20,000 dollars; tobacco manufactures, 
capital 60, 0(lp dollars ; one ta*nncry, capital 50,000 dollars ; two distilleries, capital 5(5,000 dollars ; 
three sugar refineries, value produced 700,000 dollars; three steam saw mills, capital 175,000 
dollars; eighteen printing offices, five binderies, nine •daily, six weekly, and two semi- weekly 
newspapers, with a capital of 1(>2,200 dollars ; 201 briclf and stone, and 210 wooden houses built, 
cost 2,28*1,800 dollars Capital in manufactures, 1,774,200 dollars — OJficial Heturns, • 

New Orleans being the great outlet and inlet of the trade and products of, as well as of imports 
into, the western states, many of the statistical retiii'ns of its trade, will be found hereafter, in the 
tabular statements of the internal trade of the United States. * 

REGULATIONS OF TRADE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Tariff of Charges agreed upon and adopted by the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 


General Tat iff of CommiKiiiionit. applicable to Foreign, 
Nnrtheni, and Western business :~ 

per ct. 

On sales of sugar, molasnes, cotton, t* bacco and lesd 2^ 

All other produce or nierrhandise 5 

Guarantee of ditto, if not exceeding six months .... 2^ 

And for each month additional, over six ......... . ^ 

Ftirebasp snd sliipnient of men handise or produce 

Sales and purchase of stocks or liulliun 1 

Collecting and remitting dividends 1 

It with gunrautee of bills 2^ 

Si-lliiig vessels or steainlniata 2| 

I’lirohasing do. do A 

Frociiring freights 5 

Collecting freights 2^ 

On oulftts and disbucsements 2^ 

Effecting marine insurance where the premium dues 
not exceed 10 per cent on the amount insured.. ^ 

If the premium exceeds 10 per cent, then on tho 

amount of premium 5 

Adjusting and collecting insurance, or other claims, 

without litigation 

with litigaiioo A 

Purchasing and remitting drafts, or receiving and 
paying money on which uo other comruission 

has been charged 1 

If the billa remitted are guaranteed 2^ 

If bills and notes remitted fur collection are pro- 
tested and returned, the same commission to be 

charged, say 1 

Landing, reshipping, and custody of merchandise or * 

produce from vessels iif distress 2 

Ditto ditto bullion or specie — 

On general average 5| 

Consii^ments of merchandise withdrawn, to pay full 
coinmisaions on amount of advances and responsibilities, 
and half commissions on the invoice value of the goods 
withdrawn. 

The above rates to exclusive of brokerage afld other 
charges actually incurred. ^ ^ 

The following Rates' to be spectally applicable to Eu- 
ropean and other Foreign Business, any thing in the{ 
preceding (General Tariff to the contrary not with- { 
Btanding: — per ct, 

On reniittiug proceeds of aalea in bills without * 

gpiarantee I| 

Ditto, ditto, with guarantee 2 

Drawing, endorsing, nr iiegutiating bills in payment 

for produce, if on Europe 24 

Ditto, ^ ditto, if ou Atlantic States 1 

Receiving, ciiterioff, and reshipping goods to a 

foreign port, on amount of invoice I 

Ditto. ditto, and on advances and respunsibili- 
tics, in addition 


' The following Rates, in like manner, to be specially ap- 
j plicablc to Western and Local Business:— 

I per ct. 

Accepting drafts or endorsing notes, without funds, 

1 produce, or bills of lading in hand 2 

I Cash advances, in all cssea, even with produce or 

bills of lading 24 

For shipping to another market, produce or mer- 
cliHiidise upon which advances have been made 24 
Effecting insurance (except when the commission 
for buying and selling has been charged), on the 

amount insured 4 

If the premium exceeds 10 per cent, then on the 

amount of premium R 

Negotiating drafts or votes, as drawer or endjrser.. 2j 

Collecting steamboat freights 5 

Entering and bonding goods for the interior, on 

amount of duties and charges 24 

«3esidcs the regular charge per package for forwarding. 

Agency for Steamboats ; — 

Per Trip. dls cf«. 

Under 120 tons 1 30 UO 

il#ove 120 tons to 200 tons 40 00 

„ 200 tons to 300 tons AO 00 

„ 300 tons to 400 tons 00 00 

„ 400 tons to .^00 tons 70 UO 

Besides chftrges actually incurred, aud the regular com- 
mission for particular services, such as collecting freight, 
paying dishursements, 

Loss by nro (iTuTess insurance has been ordered), nf 
robbers, theft, and all unavoidable accidents, if the^siial 
care has been taken to secure thv' property, to be borne by 
the owners of the goods. 

Rates of Receiving and Forwarding Goods, exclusive of 
(Charges actually incurred. 

dls. cts. 

i 00 
1 00 
I 00 
0 20 
1 00 
1 00 
0 75 
0 50 
0 Vft 
0 25tof)0 
0 2.5 
0 374 
0 2.5 
0 JO 
0 0.5 
0 .‘>0 

0 2.5 to nO 


Sugar per hogshead 

Molasses do. 

Tobacco do. 

,, mannfactured kegs or boxes 

Cotton, on t^e value, 24 per cent, or. . per bale 

Liquids I^r pipe 

„ per hogshead 

M per half pipe 

„ per quarter pipe 

Merchandise cases, boxes, and trunks 

,, per barrel 

Provisions. per hogshead 

„ per barrel 

Flour do. 

Lard per keg 

Eai theuware pur crate or cask 

Hardware boxes or casks 
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dolii. cti. 
per keg 0 05 


Neils 

Gunpowder T. ...dol 

Coffee per bag 

8alt> spices, &c do. . 

Iron pdr *2000 lbs. 1 

Castings do. 1 

Ijoad..... per pig 0 

Soap, raisins, candles, &c. ........ ...per bux 0 

Carriages each ~ 


0 50 
f) 00 
0 ) 2 | 
00 
50 
03 
05 


Gigs . 

Other articles iii pruportiuii. 

Rates of Storage ; — 


.do. 3 00 


Per Month, 
dols. cts. 


Cotton, moss, &c per bale 1 00 

Tobaooo per hogshead 0 50 

Bacon do. o 25 

Pork and whiskey per barrel U 10 

Flour do. 0 0(i 

Lard per keg 0 05 

Hides eaeb 0 03 

Peltries per bale if 25 

Iron and lead per pig 0 ** 02 

Bar iron per ton 1 00 

Crockery. per cask, or crate 0 50 

Hardware pi* r cask 0 25 to 

Nails per keg 0 05 

Drv-Roods, on deposit per package 0 25 to 

Coffee, salt, spices, Xic per bag o 0f)| 

Liquids per pipe or Imgshead 0 50 

,, per half pipo 0 37^ 

lier quart«‘r pipe 0 12| 

Claret wine per cask 0 25 

Wine, soap, candles, Ac per box 0 03 

Bugging per piece 0 001 

Bale rope per roil 0 OOl 

Sugar per hogshead 0 37 i 


Dry-goods pay storage for the whole dma the y may bo 
on hand, on the gross r alue, 1 per cent. i 

Freights : — 

When vessels are chartered, or froida shipped by the 
ton, and no special agreement respecting the proportion 
of tonnage which each particular article shall be rom- 
puted at, the following regulation shall be the standard. 
That the articles, the bulk of which shall compost a ton, 
to equal a ton of heavy materiala, shall be in weight as 
follows:-^ ,1 

Coffee tf. in casks, 


Cocoa iu caaks, 

. M in baga, 

Fimonto in casks, 


.in casks, 

1568 

lbs. 

.in hags. 

18.10 

If 

.iu casks. 

1120 


. .in bags. 

1300 

»» 

I .in casks. 

950 

ft 

..in bags. 

1100 


barrels of 

106 

ft 


Flour 8 barrels of 

1 Bci'f, pork, tallow, pickled iisb, and naval 

atnres 

I Pig and bar iron, lead, and other metals rr 
ore, heavy dye-woods, sugar, lice, honey, 

I and other heavy articles gross 

I Ship bread in casks, 

I f* in bags, 

I „ ill bulk, 

; Witic'*, brandy, spirits, and liquids generally, 

5(lj reckoning th^tuU capacity of the casks, 

I wine ineasuru^k; 2(10 gals. 

50 Grain, prus, and beatis in casks, 22 bslils. 

I „ „ in bulk, 


0 barri'ls 


2210 lbs. 
«72 „ 

784 „ 

8110 .. 


30 
3(i 

31 
2« 


Salt, European do. 

I ,, Westi(diu... do. 

i Stone dial do. 

I Tiiiiher plank, fqrs, peltry in bales or boxes, 

J , cotton, wool, or other measurenient goods, 40 cubic ft. 

; Dry bides 1120 lbs. 

j When tnolasses is shipped by the iiojsshtad^ witi^iout any 
j special agreement, it shall he taken ut 111) gallons, e.sti- 
: mated on the full capacity of tlie cask. 


KATES OK THE KEW ORI.KANS STEAM TOWBOATS. 

The following Rates have btseii agreed to by all the Owners, iiiul will be most strictly observed:- 

dollars. I 


From the Levee to the Bar. 

Vessels under 50 tons, will be charged .... 

Vessels over 5U, and under 150 tons, 4U cents per ton. 
VesMtls ol ISO tons, and under 200 


iKi 
75 
00 
100 
110 
125 
150 
175 

225 
2.50 
275! 

From Anchorage Inside the Bar to Sea, or vice vvraa^^ 

dullurs. 

Vessels under 100 tons 20l 


ff 

20U 

00 


2.50. 


2.50 



300 


300 



.3.50. 


350 

00 


400. 


400 

0f 


450. 

,, 

4.50 

,, 


,'i5(l. 

,, 

.550 



6.50. 


650 

„ 

0f 

750. 


750 

It 

S0 

850. 

„ 

850 

•1 

n 

9,50. 

„ 

9.50 



1050. 




Prom the Bar or inside the Bar to City. 
Vessels under 200 tons, I dollar per ton. 

Vessels of 200 tons, and under 225 


„ 

225 

If 

ff 

2.50. 

,, 

250 

ff 


300. 

f» 

300 


350. 

ft 

3.50 

ft 

ff 

400. 

tt 

400 

ft 

ii 

450. 

ft 

450 

** ai 

ff 

5(8). 

tt 

500 

ft 

ff 

550. 

tt 

550 

■t 

ff 

600. 

tt 

GOO 

ft 

„ 

650. 

tt 

650 

ft 

. If 

700. 


dollars.! 
.... 2n«< 
225^ 
250] 
275 
300 
*325l 
350 
375 
400 
425j 
450 


And so on, in like proportion for all larger. 

From the Head of the South Western Pais to the City. 
Vessels under 200 tons, 90 cents per ton. doliars.l 

Vessels of 200 tons, and under 250 200 

,, 250 „ „ 350 225 

,, 350 ,, „ 450 2501 


Vessels of 450 tons, and under 550. 
„ /i.'iO „ „ (.50 . 

„ «50 „ „ 750. 

„ 750 . „ 850. 

S.'iO .. 950. 

„ 950 „ „ 1050.. 


dollars. 
... 300 
... 350 
... 375 
... 400 
... 450 
... 500 


From Fort Jackson to City. 

Vessels under 2UU tons, 85 cents per ton. 

dollars. 

Vessels of 200 tons, and under ‘J50 180 


2.^0 

305 

4.50 

.'»50 

050 

750 

8.’>rt 


350. 

450 

k.550 

050 

7.50 

850 

9.50 


200 
225 
275 
310 
340 
. 300 
410 


200 



IDO 

. .... 

:: 40 



250 



350 


.. 50 

- — 


350 

** 

** 

4(111 


.. 60 

From Grand Prairie to the City. 
Vessels under 200 tons, 75 cents per ton. 


450 



500, . . . 


.. 70 


550 



iwn 


.. 80 

dollars. 

160 

..... 180 

650 

7.50 


f'f' 750 

and upwards 


. . 90 

.. JUU 

V'essels of 200 tons, and under 250 

„ 2:10 „ „ 350 


350 

4.50 
550 

con 

7.50 
8.10 
050 


4.50. 
550. 

650., 

7.50. 

8.50. 

050., 
lOfiO. 


200 

230 

275 

310 

340 

380 

420 


From Johnston’s to the City. 

Vessels under 200 Cons, 05 cents per ton. 

dollam. 

Vessels of 200 tons, and under 250 140 


250 

350 

450 

550 

050 

750 

850 

050 


350.. 
450. 
550. 
G50. 
750. 
850. 

050. . 
1030.. 


160 

1R5 

21.5 

250 

280 

310 

350 
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From Poverty Point to City. 
VeHaela under 3fl§ lotia, 55 cents per ton. 

Vesaela of 200 tons, and under 250 

dollara. 

« 260 • 

„ 360 

150 

« ario „ 

., 450 


460 „ 

• „ 560 


.1 550 ,. 

„ 660 


I. • G60 „ 

760 


.1 760 .. 

„ 850 


1. 83(^ „ 

950 „ 

» 950 


„ 1050 

1 


From M'Calls to City. 

Vtifliela under 300 tuna, 45 cents per ton. 

doliani. 


Vessela of 200 tons, and under 2&0 lioj 


ft 

250 

350 


•1 

350 

450 


.. 12U 
.. 140 


450 



.550 


.. 105 


550 



050 


.. 195 

• » 

650 

750 

60 

If 

7rtt) 

850 


.. 325 
.. 250 


850 

050 



qfiO 


.. 385 

to 


•1 

1050 


.. .120 1 


Fiom English Turn to City. 

Vessels under 100 tons ....... 

dollars i 
3o; 

Vessels iif 100 tons, and under 1.50 


„ 150 

„ 200 


200 „ 

„ 250 


1. 250 .. 

„ 350 A . . 



„ 460 

125 

M 450 

„ 550 

17*! 

«. 660 „ 

„ C50 

»i 050 ,, 



»• „ 

„ K50 


,, 860 „ 

„ 950 


.. OfiO „ 

„ 1050 

2?6' 

1 

Towing through the English Turn. 

dollars.! 

Vessels under 150 tons. . 


.... 2.'> 

Vessels of J.50 tons, and under 200 

:i5' 

3(M) „ 

„ 250 

45 


„ 350 

rir» 

,1 350 „ 

» 450 

G5 


wuiiarp. 

Vessels of 450 tons, and under 550 83 

», *>50 U50 100 

If 600 „ „ 730 120 

It 750 ,, 140 

1. H50 „ „ D50 150 

II 1)50 I, ,1 1050. ... a ItiO 


MOVIIW VBaSKIJI. 

From Canal-strept to th^ lower tobacco warehouses at 
any point between the liinita, and vice versa 

dollars. 


Vessels under lOO tons 10 

300 15 

„ of 300 I, and upwards 30 


Vessels moved from the limits between Canal-street and 
the lower tobacco warehouses to any point in the second 
municipality 

dollara. 


Vessels under 100 tons 15 

„ 300 „ 20 

• 400 „ 25 

„ • of 400 ,, and upwards 30 


Vessels moved from the limits between Millandonls press 
and the lower tobacco warebouH* s to shipyards on the 
opposite side of the nverpwill be charged the Siiine rates 
as if moved from Slaughterhouse Huiiit to the Levee. 

From Slaughterhouse l^oiut to Aie lievec at auy point 
between CauaLstreet and the lower coitnu warehouses, 
and vice versa : — 

dollar*!. 


Vessels under 100 tons 15 

I. 200 „ 20 

400 „ 25 


,i of 400 and up ward a 30 

Five dollars m addition with anchors down. 

From Slaiigliterliouse Point to the Levee at any point 
between Canal-street and Millaudon’s presSi in the 
second municipality, and rice versa 

dollars. 


Vessels under 100 tons 20 

„ 200 25 

>1 400 „ 30 


„ of 400 „ Slid upwards 33 

Five dollars in addition with anchors down. 


All vessels to be charged for American toftnage. 

When fr)roigii vessels are not measured, they will be charged twenty per cent in iddition to 
their registered tonnage. 

All vessels while in tow of the boats will he considered .nt their own risk ; and vessels taken 
astern will he charged the same as if towed alongsi(^% and in proportion to the distance they may 
be towed, should they he cast off in consequence of had weather, or lor any cause beyond the 
control of tlu* m^l^lcl• of^he boat. 

When any vessel is toweiT in or over the bar, and proceeds up the river under canvass, and 
the boat reserves a berth for her, she shall he hound to pay from the point where the engagement 
shall have b(;en made. 

Vessels on shore or in distress, that require the aid of q boat, will he charged as per agree- 
ment between the musters of the boat and vessel. 

In all cases where cargo is received on hoard, ^it is iinde^rtnnd to hn risk of tlie ship or 

vessel, cither as it regacds damages or loss; neither will any receipts he given by the mastef or 
officer of said boats for goods received on board of thenL but the masters ol Ai’^^seis may send such 
persons as they may think proper to take charge of them. 

Vessels requiring the aid of two boats to get over the bar, will be charged as follows ; — 

dollars. 


All vessels uiidcP 4o0 tcftis 

Ditto • over 450 tons 


In the event of the boats not being^able to get the ship or vessel over the bar, after a fair 
trial, such price will be charged for the services so rendered as the nature of the cose requires ; 
not, however, to exceed the prices above-namedf 

Vessels without rudders, or when the rudder is broken, so as to render them unserviceable in 
steering the ship or vessel, will, in all cases, be charged double the above rates. 

All towage down will be payable on the arrival of the steamers at the Pilot’s Station at the 
Southwest Pass, or Balize. 
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PASSENGERS. 

Cabin Passengers from the Bar to the City 

Ditto cfitto City to the Bar 

Ditto ditto Fort Jackson to City 

Ditto ditto City to Fort Jackson 

Deck passengers half the above prices. 

RATES OF PILOTAGE. 

Tliree dollars and a half per foot, for all classes of vessels, in or out. 


dollars. 

W 

9 

* 8 
4 



NEW ORLEANS LEVEE DUES. 

The following ordinance, amendatory of existing ordinances coheerning levee di]^, in and for 
the port of New Orleans, was ordained by the General Council, and approved by the mayor, 
May 26. 1843 

1. That from and after the 31st day bf August next, the levee or wharfage dues on ships and 
other^decked vessels, and on steam vessels arriving from sea, shall be as follows : — 


On each veMol under 75 
„ of fj 

tons 



dollars. 

15 

On each veiael^ 



dollars. 
... 125 


and under 

100. 

.. 20 

550 



000. 

... 130 

*, 105 

II 

II 

125. 

.. 25 


000 



(150. 

... 135 

„ 120 



150.. 

.. .30 


O.'iO 



700. 

... 145 

„ 150 



2U0.. 

.. 40 


700 



750 

... 100 

1. 800 



2.'i0.. 

.. 50 


750 


9P 

HOO. 

. .. 175 

» 850 


t* 

300.. 

.. «0 

HOO 



900- 

... 190 

„ 300 


f9 

.I.'irt.. 

.. 70 

»• 

000 


ff 

1000. 

... 205 

„ 350 


If 

400.. 

• • 8*> 


lono 


90 

1100. 

... 235 

» 400 

f » 


450.. 

.. 100 

f$ 

uuo 



1200. 

.. 450 



.500.. 

.. J15 

4> 

1200 and upwards 


. .. 210 


2 That from and after the 31st day of August next, the levee dues on steam vessels navigating 
on the river, and which shall moor or land in any part of the incorporated limits of the port, 
shall be as follows ; 


On each ■teamer under 75 
of 75 

„ 100 

.. ir»0 

„ soo 

.. 830 

„ 300 

„ 350 


tons 

*• 






dollars. 

12 

On each steamer of 

400 tons, and under 450. 

dollars 

67 

and under 100. 

15 


450 ,, ,, 

500. 

. 75 


150. 

22 


500 

550. 

H2 


200 . 

30 

r 

550 ,, ,, 

ouo. 

. 90 


250. 

3T 


000 „ „ 

650. 

. !»7 


300. 

45 

»» 

«50 „ „ 

7U0. 

. 105 


350. 

52 

9» 

700 and upwards .. 


. 120 

91 

400- 

00 






3. That hereafter it shall not be lawful '.or any pirogue, flatboat, bargeboat, or keelboat, to 
remain in port longer than twelve days, as fixed by the thirteenth article of an ordinance approved 
the 2l9t of October, 1839, under a penalty of twenty-five dollars ; ond ir shall be the duty of the 
wharfingers of the several municipalities to ca^ise to be removed beyond the limits of the port any 
pirogue, fialboat, barge, or other craft, found in violation of this ordinance, within the limits of 
their respective municipalities. The fines arising from any violation hereof shall be recoverable, 
before any court of competent jurisd'etion, of the owner, agent, or consignee of such pirogue, flat- 
boat, or other craft, for the benefit of the municipality within which the offence may be com- 
mitted. ' 

*4. That hereafter it shall not be lawful for any flatboat, keelboat, barge, or old hull, to remain 
within the limits of the port longer than twenty-four hours after the discharge of its cargo, under 
a penalty of twetity-flvc dollars, recoverable os aforesaid ; and after the expiration of said twent}'- 
four hours, it shall be the duty of the wharfinger of cither of the municipalities to cause to be 
removed beyond the limits of the beat, or to turn adrift, without delay, any such flatboat, keelboat, 
or other craft in contravention. ' 

5. That in case any captain, owner, or person* in command of '..ny steamboat, flatboat, barge, 
keelboat, or other craft, shall neglect or refuse to obey tlie orders of the wharfinger to conibrm to 
the ordinances regulating the port, he or they shall be liable to a fine of twenty-five dollars to fifty 
dollars for each 'offence, recoverable as aforesaid. 

6. That from and after the Slst day of Augu^ next, all ships and other decked vessels, and 
steam vessels, arriving from sea, which shall have landed or moored in front of one municipality, 
and shall have paid or be liable to pay the levee dues to such municipality, and which shall after- 
wards remove from such municipality to one of the other municipalities, shall pay to the munici- 
pality to which they remove, the following dues : — 
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dollars. 

All ^ssels over 750 tons :) OO per day. 

„ 500 „ and less tlian 750 2 50 ,, 

• „ 300 „ „ 500 2 00 

100 „ „ 300 1 50 

^ All vessels under 100 „ 0 75 » 


Such (feily levee dues to be collected for every day such vessel may i^main in the port of the 
municipality to which they may have removed, the days of removal and departure excepted. 

7. That so much of all existing ordinances os is inconsistent with the provisions of this ordi- 
nance is hereby repealed. 


Articles of the Ordinance of 1836 still in force. 


Article VI. All steam vessels employed as packets, and plying regularly between this port 
and the portsi^in the Gulf of*Mexico, including Havaiinah, shall pay no other or higher rate of 
wharfage than is imposed by this ordinance on steamboats navigating the Mississippi. 

VII. The duties specilied in tlie prcocdiiig Article, shMl be paid on the niooring and landing 
of said steamers in port, by their captains or other agents, to tlie officer intrusted with their 
collection by the municipality witiiiu whose limits said vessels shall have rnoctred and landed! 

IX. Steamers employed as towboats, and which sliall have received# on board any produce, 

the whole or any part of the cai|^ of a vessel, and shall discharge the saing on the levee, shall 
pay the same duty as is specified in Article V., according to their tonnage ; said duty to be 
collected by the proper officer of the municipality within whose limits such discharge shall be 
effected. • 

X. Towboats shall pay, for eacli time they may moor to take in wood or other fuel, eight 
dollars to the municipality within whose limits they may moor and take in said fuel. 

XL pie following levee* dues shall be exacted on all fiathoats, barges, keelboats, pirogues, 
and all other raft, crafts, : — 


On each flatboat, either fully or in part laden with produce, materials, or merchan- 
dise of any kind 

On each barge, mi*asuring sevi'nty feet or more in length 

On all barges, keelhoats, or boats measuring less than severity feet, and not exceed- 
ing fifteen tons burden 

On all other boats not descrih(*d in^the present ordinance 

On each coasting pirogue • 

The owners or keepers of boats used as places of depot for any article whatever, 

shall pay a duty, per day, of 

The following duties shall also he levied : 

On being broken up, if in the incorporated limits o&thc port, each flatboat 

On each steamer, or other vessel than fiathoats, being broken up within said limits . . 

On rafts of timber, not ^nta^ning more than twenty-five logs each raft 

On each raft of timber containing more than twenty-five logs, then in the ratio of 
that increase. * 


dols. cts. 

JO 00 
10 00 

6 00 
4 00 
I 00 

1 00 

4 00 
10 00 

5 00 


On each craft measuring forty tons or under, employed to carry sugar, molasses, 
wood, or any other description of merchandise, there shall ho levied, on each 


trip, a duty of 4 00 

On all craft, exceeding forty tons each, cmploy'id as ahov'VJil\LdJ-aU»^j' 0 “-levied, on 

each trip, a duty uC 6 CO 


XII. All boats or other vessels arriving within the limits of the port, with fisli, meat, 
vegetables, eggs, or any and every other kind of provisions, expressly for the purpose of supply- 
ing the several markets, shall be entirely exempt from paying any levee dues ; but the same, and 
all other description^ of craft otherwise crr\j)loyed, whether particularly mentioned in this ordi- 
nance or not, shall pay duty accordiiig to the tarifi’ above ordained. 

XIV. It is hereby express^y forbidden tf> all^owners, masters, consignees, or other persons, to 
sell, or cause to he sold, on board of any of the aforesaid craft, under any pretence whatever, 
wine, beer, cider, and spirituous liquors, In quantities less thi^n a barrel, under a [jii?nalty of fifiy 
dollars for each contravention. It is also expressly forbidden to smoke, or allow to be smoked, 
meat of any kind on board of said craft, under tlie penalty, in the manner levied, and on the 
evidence above-mentioned. 

XV. All barges, fiathoats, keelhoats, or other craft, in which shall be exposed for sale in the 
part oC the port assigned for their accommodation during the said term of twelve days, any 
produce, goods, or merchandise, brought on board from a distance less than 100 miles above the 

VOL. 111. 2 R 
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City of New Orleani, excepting sugar, molasses, and cotton, the staples of Louisiana, shall be 
nned in a sum of not less than fifty dollars, nor exceeding 100 dollars. * 

XVI. In case any person should furnish any false reports relative to the cargoes, owners, or 
consignees, or the date of such crafts entering the port, or in any manner interfere with or im- 
pede lUe officers of the several municipalities in the free exercise of the duties devolving on 
them, said person or persons so contravening shall, on conviction, pay a fine of not less than 
twenty dollars, nor excelling 100 dollars, tor each contravention. , * 

shall be obligatory on the part of captdins of vessels and steamers, cand also on 
masters, owners, and keepers of all crafts, flatboats, rafts, and floats, to pay the aforesaid duties 
on board of their respective vessels, a receipt for wliich shall be delivered to them by the proper 
officer of eacli municipality, in order to prove payment thereof, in case any of said vessels, craft, 
&c., be removed from one division of the port to another. 

• imposed by this ordinance shall be for the benefit of the municipaliti' 

within whicli any contravention thereof may have been committed ; the same to be levied on 
the evidence of tlie wharfinger, and if voluntarily paid, the receipt for the same shell be given by 
the treasurer ; but if they be resisted, then their recovery shall be effected by and before an 
authority or court of competent jurisdiction. 

LAWS OF LOUISIANA RESPECTING THE PACKING OF BEEF AND PORK. 

( 

Pork— M ust consist of the sides of well-fattened, cora-fed hogs, weighing not less than 
200 lbs. ; and the flunks, with the flabby pieces cut off, may be admitted. 

Pkime Pokk May be composed ol three shoulders, three half heads, without the ears, snout, 
or brains ; three tail pieces ; some flanks and sides, sufficient to form the first and last layers 
in the barrel. 

M. O. (mess ordinary) Pork — Contains too small or lean pork, flahbv pieces, or too much 
of the shoulder, or bony pieces. • 

P. O. (prime ouniNAUv) I'oiiK — Is an inferior quality, rendered so by lean meat, bad hand- 
ling, or too many bony or bloody pieces. 

Soft Pork Is such as is made from hogs fattened from mass or still slops, or sometimes hy 
being heaUnl. Each barrel must contain 200 lbs. of pork, be filled with the strongest brine, and 
and then fifty lbs. of Turk’s island salt added. 

Mess fiicEF—Mu.st be composed of the choicest sides of well-fattened, stall-fed cattle; only 
one choice sirloin of rump may be admitted. 

Prime BEKiwMay consist of the flanks, half a neck, ni%d legs cut above the knee, and the 
balance good pieces, with sides enough to form tlid first layer. 

Beef requires more salt than pork, 

Ihc charges for inspecting pork and beef are seventy-five cents per barrel, and storage eight 
cents per month, after the first three days. Sometimes, when the pork has been put up by 
experienced hands, and is of a siip<*rior qwility, and contains the amount and quantity of salt 
required by law, the inspectors will brand the lot by inspecting one-tenth ; and then their charges 
are only twenty cents for branding. m 

All beef and pork sent to New Orleans for sale, in barrels, is liable to be forfeited if sold 
without inspection. It may be shipped without inspection, if notice to that effect be lodged at 
the custom house within twenty-four hours after its arrival. 


TlVIf ORTATION OF TOBACCO. 

I 

By the law of the 25th of March, 1844, it is enacted ; — 

Section 1.— That there shall be appointed by the governor and senate, from time to time, eight 
inspectors of tobacco for the city of New Orleans, and two inspectors of tobacco for Lafayette. 
That no owner, nor agent of owners of tobacco, shall offer the same for sale, until it shall have 
been inspected, under the penalty of fifty dollars for /‘very such offence, and/is to each and every 
hogshead of tobacco. ^ 

II . That the owner, or agent of owners of tobacco, brought int9 the city of New Orleans, and 
intended for sale therein, are hereby required to give notice to the said inspectors, at their office, 
that the same<.nay be inspected ; and that at least twd of the said inspectors shall be present at 
eveiy inspection, and, in case of disagreement .as to quality, a third inspector shall be called to 
decide ; and no inspector appointed in pursuance of this act shall, either directly or indirectly, buy 
or sell tobacco on his own account, nor act in the sale of tobacco as broker, agent, or factor, for 
any other person, under the penalty of 400 dollars for every such offence. 

III. It shall be the duty of each and every inspector of tobacco, when a hogshead or cask of 
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tobacco is op^b^c^ iof inspection, to examine the same carefully, in at least three different places, 
and to have a true and just sample drawn therefrom (and neatly put up by the inspector), for the 
« use of the vender and purchasers. That in no case sliall the brand or other mark be affixed on the 
hogshead, cask, or sairmle, until at least two inspectors have agreed on the quality thereof; the 
brand or mark to* be affixed on the hogshead or cask to correspond with that on the sample, and 
classod as follows : — Admitted or refused. That all tobacco shall be classed “ Admitted,” unless 
the samekhall consist chiefly of ground Jeaves, decayed, wet, or damagdfi tobacco, or in a state too 
moist to k jep. That if any hogshead be partially damaged, to an extent not exceeding ten per 
cent, said damage shall be cut off* and the samples be marked *" Trimmed or cut,” and the probable 
weight cut off*, be marked on the label of the sample. That all tobacco shall be classed as Re- 
fused,” when damaged to an extent exceeding ten per cent on the nett weight of the hogshead, or 
when the same shall consist chiefly of ground leaves, lugs, wet or damaged tobacco, or tobacco in a 
state too moist to keep : Provided^ That any person or persons rc(piiriiig tobacco, in hogsheads or 
casks, inspected by strippingoff' the casks, to asc ertain the actual tare thereof, and more fully to 
determine Wfiether the tobacco is firmly packed, and free from trash, shall hafe that right granted 
to them by notifying the inspector to that effect. The inspector, in that ca>c, shall cause the 
hogshead or cask to be up-ended by the necessary coopers and labourers supplied by the owner or 
consignee, so that the space of eighteen square fc‘et shall be allowed by the warehouse-keeper for 
each hogshead or cask, 'fhe inspector shall then e^iise the hogshead or cask to be uncased or 
opened, and the empty hogslatpol or cask taken off* and weiglic‘d, and^he tare thcireof inscribed 
thereon ; after which, the empty hogshead or cask shall bc^ returned on the t#)bacco from wliich it 
came, and coopered up in good shipping order, approved by the inspector ; for w'hich service the 
owner or owners, or consignee, shalUpay, over and above the charges allow'ed by law, heretofore 
provided for, twenty cents per hogshead, additional fee. to the ins[)ector, and forty cents to the 
coopers, for such extra labour, and it shall be tlie duty of the inspector to certify the actual tare in 
his certificate, and that the cask has been aetually stripped. 

IV. ^'hat if any person or persons shall alter or erase any brand or mark of said inspectors, 
every poison so offending shall forfeit and [lay tlie sum of 100 dollars for every cask, hogshead, or 
sample label, the brands or marks of which shall have been so altered or erased. 

V. That notliing herein contained shall be construed to extend to tobacco in carrots, or to 
stripped or stemmed tobacco, or to tobacco stems in hogsheads, nor to leaf tobacco in hogsheads, 
boxes, or bales, intended for resliipment w'itiiout sale, unless at the request of the owner of the 
same. 

VI. Tliat, on the passage of this act, the governor shall appoint, with the advice and consent 
of the seriate, suitable tobacco iiispi^ctors, according to the provisions of this act, to serve until the 
1st day of February, 184o, and for every two^oars thereafter; and, in case of deatli or resignation 
of any of said tobacco inspectors during the recess of tlie l(»gislatiire, the governor shah make tem- 
porary appointments, which shall expire at the end of the next session thereafter. 

VII. That the two inspectors appointed for the city of Lafiiyette shall be subject to the same 
duties and penalties, and receive the same compensations that are established and provided in this 
act for the inspectors of the city of New Orleans. 

Vll I. That from oiid after the 1st day of October next, all hogsheads or casks of tobacco, 
which shall be offered for sale in the city and port of New Orleans, shall be made of well-seasoned 
timber. * 

We have but very imperfect accounts of the trade of Louisiana before its 
cession to the United States, in 180.3. The French attempts under M. Crozat, 
and afterwards un4cr the famous Mississippi Cbmpahy7 did little towards •de- 
veloping the abundant valuable resources of the regions through which the Missis- 
sippi river and magnificent tributaries flow. They were, however, its discoverers 
and explorers. ^Our statistical accounts of this state begin with its occupation 
by the citizens of the United States^ ^nd in the following tables of imports and 
exports, which pass nearly all through New Orleans, it must be considered^ that 
the greater part of the foreign trade of the Western States is included. 
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Foreign Trade and Commerce of Louisiana, from 1804 to 184-^. 




EXPORTS.v 


IMPORTS. 

Dutiea on Foreign 
Mcrcliniidiae 
Imported. 

a 

Drawbarka paid on 
Foreign Mvrehan- 
diae, Exported. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

Domeatic. 

Foreign. 

1UTAL. 


dollnrii. 

dullara. 

dollara. 

dellnra. 

• dollara. ' 

dollara. 

tona. 

1S04 

1,302,003 

208,209 

1.000,362 


285,729 

1,820 • 

5,466 

40 

1805 

2,338,483 

1,0.33,002 

3,371 ..545 


435,140 

97,111 

8,361 

12 

1806 

2,357,141 

1,530,182 

3.887,323 

.. .. 

551,321 

160,069 

9,735 

33 

1807 

3,101,381 

1,159,174 

4,320,565 

.... 

058,211 

i:iU.302 

12,778 

68 

1808 

fi.17,711 

723,300 

1.201,101 

.... 

171,475 

7.5,297 

13.629 

66 

1809 

344,303 

197,021 

541,024 

.... 

149,119 

7,069 

9.H0.5 

86 

1810 

l,7.W,974 

130,078 

1,890,952 

.. .. 

270,386 

19,310 

11,386 

45 

1811 

2,501,842 

148,206 

2,050,050 

.... 

166,029 

6,091 

11,713 

90 

IHI‘2 

1,02.'»,(;02 

34,869 

1 .000,471 

.. .. 

16.5,109 

.5,710 

12,182 

0.1 

1813 

1,013,007 

31,480 

1,04.5,15:) 

.... 

2.i:i,982 

5.702 

5,708 

86 

18U 

383,709 • 

3,482 

387,191 

.. .. 

100.435 

2,367 

6,952 

S3 

1816 

6,1>55,R.')H 

40,752 

5,102,610 


944,399 

.590 

13,766 

48 

1816 

6,2.51,833 

351,11.5 

.5,002,948'^ 

.... 

1,320,616 

44,077 

8.348 

16 

1H17 

8.241,251 

783,5.58 

9.024,812 i 

•• .. 

1,1&).201 

146,471 

10,988 

8G 

181H 

12, 170.010 

747,399 

12,924,309 

.. .. 

.... 

20,3.52 

60 

1819 ...... 

8,9.50,921 

7,2-12,415 

817,832 

9,708,753 

.... 

08.1,768 

10.1,713 

20,046 

4.5 

1H20 

353,742 

7, .590, 1.57 


471,173 

54,500 

14,325 

16,244 

42 

1821 

G,907,.50'i 

.■!fi'-.,.57a 

7,272,172 


79:i,2«0. 

24.623 

45 

1822 

7,30.3,4 01 

07.5,184 

7,978,04.5 

3,817,238 

8l9,36lif 

24, .56.1 

13,922 

52 

1N23 

0,709,4 10 

' 1,009,002 

7,779,072 

4.283,125 

904,457 

12I,2(;9 

11,6.14 

61 

1824 

0,442,910 

1.485,874 

7,028,820 

4, .530,709 ! 

911,071 

2.10,242 

11.270 

81 

182.0 

IO,905,2:U 

1,017,090 

12,.582.924 

4,290,034 

1,117.372 

.110,436 

11.797 

31 

1821) 

•V*18,.'‘iOU 

1,23.5,874 

1,120,(0.5 

10.284,380 

4,10^21 

945,281 

218,410 

1.5..1.57 

27 

1H27 

10,002,832 

11,728,097 

11,947.400 

4,631,64.5 

1,409,194 

170,796 

13. .562 

in 

1H28 

10,103,342 

1,784,068 

6,217,881 

l,42:i.I77 

320,4.57 

19.447 

72 

1H29 

10.8PH,IS;| 

1,487,877 

12,38(1.000 

6.857, 2(K» 

1,850,915 

2.1.5,. 531 

18.737 

2.1 

IHJU 

1.1,042,740 
12,830, .531 

2.4 (.5,9.52 

1.5,488,(192 

7,.599.0H3 

2.087,451 

49.5,002 

1.1,2.14 

27 

1831 

3,920, 1.58 

10,701 989 

9,766,093 

2, .590,922 

1,039,172 

.6,408 

57 

1832 

14,105,118 

16,133,4.57 

2,425,812 

lli,fi30,9:)0 

8,871,0.53 

1.647,901 

1,078,227 

21.888 

BH 

1H33 

2,807.910 

18,941,37.3 

9,.590,506 

1,171,:»90 

717,116 

18,350 

44 

1834 

23,75<»,(j07 

2,797,917 

20, .557, 524 
30,2li»823 

1.1.781,809 

1,551,019 

581,332 

25,241 

3.5 

183.0 

31,205,015 

5,005,808 

17,519,814 

2, 47 7, ‘>50 

94l,0>5 

28,244 

93 

1H3<‘) 

32,226, .505 

4,9.53,203 

37,179,828 

1,5,1 17,649 

2,205,592 

1,021,1.50 

26.744 

92 

1B3T 

31, .540,275 

3.792,422 

35,338,097 

14.020.012 

31,383 

83 

1838 

8830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843* 

1844 

30,077,-534 
30, 996, 9.10 

32.898.0. 59 
32,806,018 
27,427,422 

20.0. 5.3.924 

1,424,714 
2.188,231 
1,238,877 
], 521, 805 
970,727 
730,500 

31, .502,248 
33,18 1,1 (t7 
ai,i:io,9JO 
34,387,483 
28,404,149 
27,390,421 

9.490,808 
12,804,942 
10,677,190 
10,2.56, .1.50 

8 033, .591 
8,170,016 4. 



39,593 

08 


* For tlie nine nionlbs eudiug 30tb of Juno. 


NAVKiATION AND WAUE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


NuMBEii of Vessels arrived during tUc following Years at the Pok of New Orleans. 



1834-3.5 

1835-30 

lK3(')-37 

ih:i 7-3« 

1838 30 

IK30-40 

1840-41 

1841-42 

1842-4.1 

184.1-44 

Shipa arrived . . ) 

507 

498 

499 

.582 

.531 

r>(;3 

505 

.599 

679 

06.5 

Rarka „ | 

146 

177 

191 

198 

2H3 

256 

Rriga 

400 J 

L Alt 

^30 

464 

407 

4.15 

S2.5 

1 270 

,532 

370 

Subyonera 

G14 

Sou 

M9 

.579 

716 

082 

532 

i 327 

524 

380 

Total 

1611 

1172 

1520 1 
1872 1 

1478 j 
1549 1 

li 

1800 1 
J.568 j 

1847 

1937 

104.1 1 
2187 1 

1 1403 

1 2132 

1 2018 

1 2324 

1686 

2570 

KtearoboaU 


Up to 1828, the greatest amount of tonnage which entered in one year was 57,000 tons. In 
1838, ten years afterwards, the amount of tonnage entered at th j custom house ^as — foreign vessels 
from foreign counties, 45,232 tons ; American vtjsels from foreigr. parts, 137,242 tons ; Ameri- 
can coasting vessels, 257,259 tons.— Total, 4^,716 tons. 

The whole histoij of navigation does not exhibit so rwipid an increase of shipping entering any 
port^in the wofltl. The foreign arrivals were chiefly British. 

Speaking of tlie value of imj)orts into New Orleans, a great authority, Mr. Littlefield, in a 
letter to Mr. Freeman Hunt, the editor of the “ Merchants^ Magazine” says : “ As regards the 
‘ value of imports into New Orleans for the year ending September 1, 184.3,’ I went no farther 
than the specitf, and the value of the most prominent articles received from the interior ; which 
latter, according to a table which you w'ill find in the annual statement, amounted, in round num- 
bers, to about 54,000,000 dollars. Add to this tlie amount of specie, and you have a total value of 
(j4, 500,000 dollars, exclusive of nil the imports if merchandise sea, whether from foreign countries or 
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VnUed Slatet^^ttrli^ except cotton from Texas, No record exists of tlic value of the immense 
supplies of raanufacturea and other goods brought to our city from coastwise ports, from the extre- 
^ mity of Maine^o tiie Gulf of Mexico. Could this bo ascertained, and added to the amount of 
foreign merchandise received, it would, with the other items above-stated, probably give, as the 
value of imports into New Orleans, for the year ending September 1, 184d, a grand total of at 
least ^0,000,000 dollars” 

• 

% * 

Tonnage of Vessels entered in the Port of New Orleans during the Years 1832 to 1844. 

tom. tODH. 

]832 2.'».06l ool 43U,405 00 

1833 301,470 00' 549,847 00 

18.34 333,03.'! 0«| 1841 521,044 00 

1835 .3.3H.411 OO; 1812 

1830 3.35,721 00! 1843 

1837 .17.3,400 00 : 1844 

18^8 440,717 ool 


Tonnage” of Vessels cleared from the Port of New Orleans during the Years 1832 to 1844. 


1832., 
1833 . 
1834. 
183.5. 
1830. 
lK.t7. 
1838. 


tons. 

2ri7.fiI7 00 1830. 
20(',1»88 00 1840. 
.327 ,2.13 00 1841 
3.53.4K() 00 <1842. 
3rri,.'ioi no: 1843. 


38.5,403 00 1844. 
432,120 00 ! 


tnnn. 

483,931 00 « 

.542,2,37 00 
517 ,900 00 


#. 


Value of Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, of the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of 
the United States and Foreign Countries, exported from the City of New Orleans, 
frjm 18, ‘12 to 1844, as compiled at the Custom house, New Orleans, for the Mer- 
chants’ Transcript. 


YEARS. 

GOODS, WARES, Ac.. IMIODUCE OP Ttif UNITED 1 
SIATtS. 

FOREIGN MANU- 
FACTURES. 

(^lastwi^c. 

» Foroij^n Ports. 

In American Vesaelii. 

Foreign I'orta. 

In Foreign VeaselN. 

In American 
Vesaeb. 

In Foreign 
Vessels. 


dollurn « 

dollarH. 

dollarx. 

dollars. 

dnllars. 

1832 j 

9,057,014 

nr, 132,775 

4,821,853 

1,377,^11 

69.1,047 

lfl.33 

9, 930, 080 

lO,.3<K5,i69 

.1,311,8.39 

2,045,7.14 

597,809 

1831 

10,01.5,569 

18.(177.042 

9,579,027 

1,519,015 

1 2,076,145 

183.1 

13, ,13.1,923 

22,81 1,792 

7,012.850 

2,138,919 

2,921.489 

1830 

1.1,11.1,705 

27 .523, ,132 

8,572,535 

4,257,183 

981,298 

1837 

14,910.393 

24,137,93:1 

5, .1.17, 485 

2,398,605 

969.128 

1H3H 

]1..1U9,3I3 

25.993,1 1 # 

3,962,184 

1,042.807 

389,310 

1831) 

21,900,859 

27,097,004 

6,882,087 

1,596.984 

538,028 

1840 

1,1,271,776 

20,202,897 

5,575,.107 

1,017,200 

204,9.15 

1811 

1842 

1843 

1H44 

• 19^43.787 

28,859.442 

• 

9,240.089 

993,494 

682,531 


Statement of the Number of Bales of Cotton sliippbd at New Orleans in each Year, 
from 1819 to 1834, Inclusive, ivith the Countries resT>eetiyeJy^t£|^]sduch it was sliipped. 


YEARS. 

• 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Cork, &c. 

Glasgow. 

France. 

North' rn 
Euntpe. 

Northern 

States. 

• 

TOTAL. 


baloH. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

balea 

bales. 

bales. 

1819 

.. .. 


- - - - 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

90,013 

1820 

.... 

56,085 

3318 

4,340 

28,440 

3,874 

16,004 

112.961 

1821 

• 803 

40,83t 

*3466 

1,854 

.38,858 

9,104 

3.1,780 

136,770 

1822 

Gll 

^ 56,354 

.1.10? 

3,014 

33,557 

10,104 

51,430 

1.16,030 

1823 

144 

88,180 

0,8.13 

2.1,789 

.1,363 

30.504 

171,431 

1824 

399 

• 56,977 

614 

5.2.12 

3.1,059 

016 

46,507 

145,423 

1825 

25 

92,301 

. 1978 

7,000 , 

32,834 

773 

68,795 

204,306 

1820 

• ■ • • 

108,043 

• 5108 

3,162 

a‘t,7(Kl 

4.631 

W 00,487 

251,701 

1827 

.... 

178,434 1 

1270 

12,743 

00,101 

0,270 

07,028 

328,855 

1828 

70 

13.3,196 

2720* 

6..1G2 

70,130 

6,822 

85,835 

305,33.1 

1829 

1550 

119,036 

1443 

8,485 

81,0.39 

14,280 

41,050 

267,792 

1830 

.... 

179,828 

943 

16,413 

04,129 

4,828 

56,082 

352,223 

1831 

cc 

203,129 

3808 

15,393 

99,013 

5,307 

135,360 

423,071 

1832 

«... 

192,838 

2588 

0,227 

77.122 

11,069 

63.034 

354,078 

1833 

336 

216,479 

950 

8,099 

82304 

5.028 

02,667 

405,539 

1834 

244 

271,808 

2499 


100,225 

11,132 

61,82.1 

461,249 
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Statshient tbowing the Receipts of the Principal Articles from the Interior, during the Years 
ending Slat of August, 1643^, with their Estimated Average and Total Value. 


A » *r 1 n T. V s 


1843>^4 


1842-43 



Quantity. 

Average. 

Value. 

Valuj. 

Aftplea 


4 A ,960 

Uollara. cts. 

2 00 

dollars. 

87.938 

5 dollars. 

674103 

BMOn.MMTtvd 


19,363 

25 

00 

479.076 

7,784 

16,568 

Ditto, do 


.166 

14 

00 


Ditto ham* 

. ..bhda. and tierces 

19,070 

30 

00 

5ri,100 

13,586 

Ditto, Id bulk 


1,203,621 

0 

03 

36,114 

1,453.706 

5«.;v.v.v.v.v.::.-.v.v 


100,216 

10 

00 

1.002,160 

80.721 


83 G84 

6 

00 

602.104 

80.932 

Beatia.... 


7.610 

3 

50 

26,660 

8,878 

Butter 

.. ..kegaand firkiim 

18.831 

4 

00 

76,324 

16,530 

Ditto 


600 

12 

00 

6 000 

1 894 

Beea*-waK 


1,0(10 

40 

00 

76,360 

085 

Ditto.... 


310 

0 

27 

135 

2,677 

Beef 


40.363 

4 

50 

222,133 

17,549 

Ditto 


480 

33 

00 

16,840 


Ditto, dryed 


55.610 

0 

U6 

3,336 

.11,400 

BuffaldTubea 


4.901 

40 

00 

217,800 

5,136 

Cotton 


910.854 

32 

00 

20,147,328 


Lake and Mioaioiiippi. . . 


.... 

. 


824,04.1 

— Lake 


.... 



.... 

14,280 

North Alabama and I'euueaaee do 

.... 



.... 

191.410 

Arkaaaaa 


.... 

, 


-r -- 

30,511 

Mobile 


.... 

u> 


.... 

10,687 

Florida 


.... 

, 


.... 

3.381 

Texaa 


.... 

. 


.... 

i.i.;i28 

Com meal 


3.7(9 

3 

00 

11,307 

5,415 

— In ear 


165.364 

0 

50 

82.077 

255,058 

ahelled 


360.052 

0 

90 

.324,468 

41(7,552 

Cbeeae 


12.683 

12 

00 

150.996 

3,502 

Caiidlea 


3.913 

3 

00 

10,239 

1,201 

Cider 


1.419 

3 

50 

4,901 

1,020 

Coal, weatern 


*27,788 

0 

45 

102,492 

255,568 

Dried appltfo and peachea . . 


2.001 

2 

60 

5,002 

1,676 

Peatbera. 


4, .168 

15 

00 

67,H60 

32,047 

1,484 

Flaaaeed 


4,273 

7 

60 

13,480 

521,17.1 

Flour 


502,507 

4 

00 

2,01H,(WH 

Fura hhda., 

buodlet*, and bnxea 

. 

. . . 

800,000 

336 

Hemp 


38,062 

11 

00 

418,682 

95,512 

14,873 

Midea 


76,490 

.... 

1 

25 

45,957 

Horna 


. 

. • . 

1,700 

Hay 


3*5,132 '■ 

2 

00 

*70.264 

28,0.19 

Iron, piir 


100 

25 

00 

2,500 

211 

Lard 


212 

45 

(M) 

9,540 

1,433 




119,717 

11 

(M) 

1,316,887 

104,540 

. i- 


373,:i41 

2 

25 

840,017 

1 307.871 

Leather 


1.785 

18 

CO 

32,130 

Lime, weaCern 


03.767 

1 

(N) 

3.767 

1,169 

Lead 


639,269 

2 

15 

1,374,428 

571.049 

— — bar 

....kega and boxva 

851 

12 

00 

10,212 

701 

white 


.... 


. . . 

1 ^ 

50 

Molaaaea (eatimated crop). . . 


.5,000,000 

0* 

20 

1,000,000 


Oats 

»;0,432 

0 

75 

97,824 

120.480 

Oniona 


6,443 

1 2 

00 

12,886 

67,800 

4.614 

till, linaeed 


2,26(1 

1 30 

00 

1,356 

oaator 


2.7.57 

32 

00 

88,224 

4,976 

— — lard 


2,647 

20 

(Ml 

52.940 

1,818 

Peach brandy 


49 

13 

00 

ti37 

72 

Fii?kle^ Ifvjra and J>arw*la 

*56^87 

. 

. .. 


445 

Potav>ea 


2 

00 

1*1*3,174 

48,060 

Pork’ 


412,928 

0 

50 

2,084,052 

204,643 

,, 


8,800 

20 

00 

170.000 

2,371 

- in bulk 


7,792,(K» 

0 

03^ 

243.72.1 

6,814,750 

Porter and ale 


604 

6 

(K) 

3,020 

1,050 

Packing yarn 


1,164 

4 

00 

4,656 

1,465 

Skins, deer 


1,939 

2 r> 

00 

48,175 

1,496 

bear 


09 

15 

00 

1,035^ 

97 

Shot 


4.714 

13 

OOO 

Gl,28:^ 

1,588 

Soap 


7,390^. 

3 

00 , 

1 22,197 

2,627 

Shlnglea 


. 



147,000 

Stavea 

boaea 

],M2*,000 

25 

‘”oo 

' 3,4*0*5*000 

1,165,400 

Sugar (eatimated crop) 


140,316 

00 

00 

8,418,960 

6,995 

Spaniah moaa..> 

2.347 

6 

00 

14,622 

98,310 


Tallow 


7,323 

13 

50 

6,995 

Tobacco, leaf 


70,43^ 

40 

00 

2,817,400 

91,454 

— ^ atripa 


12,000 

100 

00 

1,200,000 

— — chewing 


7,695 

12 

00 

92,540 

4,902 

- 


4 771 

2 

50 

11,927 

3,008 

Twine 

.bundlea and boxes 

2.009 

6 

00 

10,405 

tjm 

Vinegar 

Wliiafcey 


318 

2 

.10 

795 


86,947 

7 

50 

652,102 

83,597 

Window glaaa 


2.066 

4 

00 

8,264 

2,342 

Wheat 

..barrela and sacks 

86,014 

2 

26 

1 193,531 

118.248 

Other variona articlea, eatimated at 

.... 


... 

4,000,000 

4,000.000 

Total Talue.. 


.... 

1 

... 

65,863,866 

53.728,054 
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Imports firom th6 Interior into New Orleans^ for Ten Years, Commencing the 1st of 
* September and ending the 3 let of August, in each Year. 


ARTICLES. 



Corn m^al brli«. G.0‘i3 2/2*14 1, 

in earn do. 240,G7fi| 108,nJI) l.'i2,965 

ahelled sackn 338,709! 208,037 278..3A8 

Cheeac! cnnkn 2.7li>l 1.H32 

Coal, wcntern do. 221,233 99. 

Flaxseed* do. 799 742 

Flour do. 439,688* 496,194 482;i23 

Furs . . bhdrt., bundles, and I 

boxes 1,837! 1,851 1,3^ 

Ho«fi bundles i.2ll 



- kegs 306.694; 311,710 

Lime, Western brio. 83o| 2,406 

Lead, pig ptgs 472.ii.-i6 4aj,4(j7 

bar kegs and bnxes 1,084| 601 


(Iniuns .... 
Oil, linseed 

castor. 

Potatoes .. 


166^71 139.403 115,580 79,50.5 92,172 91,908 59.241 

|.16i>| 1 523 .531 87 124 208 17.5 

in bulk lbs. 4,051,800 9,744,220 5,090,987 7.192,156.3,474,076 8,939,135 5,416.976 7,100.9.34 2,6U3,800 4,190,192 

Packing and hempen yarn. J _ i \ I 

reels! r.H8R 605 842 l,n40, 565 178 .. 916 63 85 

Skins, deer and bear ..pucks! 3,309 1,076 2,221 3^57 2,938 4,073 4,403 , 2,702 5,204 5,584 

1,345! 1,961 l.H9l| 1.313! 2,444 1,920 1,100 

Tallow brla.| 5,071 i 9.37| 20U| 748' 13.5 78| 336| 440 712; 1,954 

Tobacco, leaf hlids. 06,855 53,170 43 827 

chewing..k«gH and biixes 3.618> 3,935 012 


Twine 

1 . .bundles* 

1.175, 

Whiskey 


63,345! 

Window glass 

, ....boxaal 

2,761 

Wheat brls. 

and sa, ks 

134,886 


The following 'fable shows the Comparative Imports, Exports, and Stocks* of Cotton and 
Tobacco, at New Orleans for Ten Years, from tlie 1st of September, to the 31st of 
August, in ^ach Year. » 
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ExpoitTS of Sugar and Molasses, from New Orleans, for Five Years (up the river excepted), 
* from 1st of September to dlst of August. 


• 

EXPORTED 

1 


TO 


1H43-44. 


New \t)rk 

CharleMion, ^uth Carolina 

Savannah 

Providence and Biiatnl, Uhodc Inland 

Bnaton 

B iltimore 

Norfolk 

Kichinojid and PetersbiiiK;, Virginia .. 

Alexandria, district of Culumlna 

Mobile 

ApHlachiciila and Pensacola r.. 

Other ports 


Total 


1842-13 


New York .. 

Pliiladelpbia 

<MiHrlestnn, Norili Caioliiin 

SavHnnali 

Providence and Bristol, Ulinde Island 

Boston 

Baliiniore 

Noifolk 

Rirhiiioiid anti Pt'tcr'linre, Virginia . 

Ab-xaiidria, tlistrictnl Cuninibia 

Mobile 

Apalacliicola and PciiHacula 

Other port# 



1841-42. 

New Yoik . 

Pliiladelpbia 

CImrU'Ston, Nortli Carolina 

Siivaiinuh 

Providence and Bristol, Rhode Island 

Boston 

B.iltiniore 

Norlolk 

Ricbiunnd and Peten-liiirg, Virginia . 

Al«-XHiidria, distnctof Columbia 

Moltile 

Apaladiiciila and Pensicola 

OthLi* ports 


Total 

184U-41 

New York 

Phil>«del|)liia 

Charleston, South Carolina 

Savannab 

Priivideiicn and Bristol, Rhodu Island . 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Nuif.dk 

Ricbniotul and Petersburg, Virginia . .. 

Alexandria, district of Columbia 

Mobile 

Apalachicola and Pensaccla 

Other poits 


Total 

lRaV<^ 

New York 

Philadelphia •. 

< harleston. South Carolina a . 

Savannah 

Providence and Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Richnioiid and Petersburg. Virginia ... 

Alt'xandiia, district of Columbia 

Mobile 

Apalaeliioola and Pensacola 

Other porta 


Total 


SUGAR. 

MOLASSE8. 

hogsheads. 

barrels. 

hugaheatls. 

barrels. 

11.4.t2 

217 

# 1,8S2 

1.5,744 

, 8,478 

697 

354 

4,214 

1,502 


.... 

5,467 

483 



1,254 

• • . . 


475 

65 

» 217 



1,001 

' 5,4 {)2 


*386 

5,231 

riti2 


.... 

2,o;i9 

i.r»9fl 



1,'81 

28ft 



.350 

3,257 

17 


2.8.36 

1,070 

618 

.... 

2,410 

42 


112 

750 

34 ,.395 

0 

3,401) 

42,962 

.*11.549 


7,285 

28,030 

1 1,474 

7 OH 

1,288 

9,091 

) .090 

100 

• 63 

3,980 

240 


bfo 

1,040 

106 

2,814 


976 

4,809 

S.OGO 

663 

1,162 

8.159 

GIO 

28 


947 

2,3.37 


*210 

2,316 

692 



575 

1 

.37r» 


.3.313 

.565 

306 


2.260 

102 

100 

800 

1,369 

66,044 

12,366 

60,901 

13,620 

405 

6,377 

23,525 

4,170 

438 

HH2 

2,109 

614 

2 

270 

3,.ll 1 

313 


.... 

8.30 

.... 


345 

.347 

212 

.58 

411 

.3.208 

C,.'i04 

288 

826 

11,812 

. .3i»4 


.... 

1.212 

1,4 111 

56 

11 

2,843 

.5.39 


192 

!I3'1 

750 

in 2 

.... 

4,190 

5J7 

54M 

.... 

1,2‘K) 

303 

335 

.... 

1,378 

29,334 • 

- 

9,.3I4 

57,105 

18,76*1 

822 

6,490 

17,081 

i G.726 • 

431 

1,002 

4,094 

1,716 

1 

550 

5,216 

357 

30 

.... 

1,009 

.... 

3 

208 

103 

422 

114 

496 

2,756 

7,588 

48 

1,582 

7,275 

664 

48^ 

630 

1.5211 

' oi' * * 

• " 91 

716 ^ 

.374 

2 

85 

153 • 

1,530 

445 

.... 

4,7.8 

.566 

782 


l,lv4 

.304 

1203 

) !24 

2,601 

40,626 

4092 

1 ' .284 

48,104 

• 

598 

3..51 1 

15,105 

8,^22 

134 

962 

3,078 

1,513 

88 


2,309 

722 

.... 

'1*17 

I,3ii9 

• 20 

• 12 

99 

• 2.51 

961 

,327 

Hll 

4 4.51 

8.4^3 

942 

1, 207 

5,8.511 

819 

553 

6ft 

971 

l,D23 

179 

89 

1,694 

372 

.... 

«... 

98 

2,214 

315 

38 

3.867 

947 

1567 


III.. • frin 

234 

1880 

1,942 nts, five nrauc 

45,296 

6595 

8,937 
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EXPORTED TO 

SUGAR. 

MOLASSES, 

1838-39 

hogsheads. 

barrels. 

hogsbeadm 

barrels. 

New York 

0,911 

229 

7,584 

3.884 

Philadelphia 

4,510 

120 

173 

753 

Chari ciiiioii, Situtli Carolina 

1A35 

97 

803 

»,844 

Savannah 

070 

30 

1H2 

M74 

Piovidrnco and Bristc l, Rhode Island 

3 

.3 

273 

GOO 

Boston 

1,012 

‘ 131 

4.'>G 

I 328 

Balomore 

5,H04 

79 

1,734 

8, .552 

Noifiik 

G.')9 

5 


301 

lluhfljuuil and ]Vtfi'ri)iiir! 7 . Viiginia 

1 215 

19 

23) 

705 

Alexandria, district of Colntuhia 

137 


.... 

399 

MoInU* 

1,8IG 

i40 


2,009 

Apalailiirola and Perisacolu 

•l.'iT 

(iOl 

232 

1,.542 

1,495 

Oihci ports 

480 

1273 

1,387 

Total 

•iS.Nl.'i 

2793 

13.11.5 

20,432 

Now York . 

' 12,593 

75 

4,H97 

8,5.30 

riiiladclphia 

.5,117 


7 82 

, 72.'> 

CharlcHton, South Ciimlina 

1.71"* 


591 

3.59G 

Savapiiali 

401 

HI 


1,322 

l*ro\idcnoe niul Bristol, Khoile Inland 

29 


* 383 

1 102 



41.5 

.... 

227 

1,H20 

Jt.iliiniort' 

4.HG7 


1.2 10 

.3.666 

Norfolk — 

1H8 



770 

Bichraoiid and Peteishiirg, Viigimu 


ilo 

*230 

1 1,67K 

Alexandria, district of Columbia 

' .59 

ir, 

2.57 

, 100 

Mobile 

1,271 

; 234 

1271 


2,01 H 

1 non 

Ap.ilaebicola and Pensacola 

‘ 397 

’ i.’. 

Other ports 

I 227 

1910 

1,0111 

i 2,441 

Total 

! 28.C.51 

' 3G0U 

10,214 

W,74H _ 


Impoiits of Sugars, Coffoc, and Salt, imported into New Orleans, for the Years 1841-2 

to 1843-4, inclusive. 


1 FROM WHENCE IMPORTED. ! 

IHll -2. 

! I8i2-:t. 

1813^4. 

i Sugar, from Havanna 


7,736 

' 2.?33 

10,1. '*2 

ICutice, from Havanna 


37.M)9 

, r>0.lN3 

.02,8.') 7 

|l>o. do Rio 


12 66(1 . 

8r>.4.H 

101.082 

'Salt, from f.it cipoo] 


156,7«1 

V3'M27 

:i()2 3.'>0 

'Di. do. Turly ’h I-lniiil... 

. . . .bUhlU'l»' 

1 1.3,400 

I2'»,:>20 

309.6’jO 


Sugar produrrd. — Tlu; gmwtlj of tin* cane, thougli one of the most vriluahle, is the most uncer- 
tain. Of 12(i, 400,3 10 lbs. of cane, maf)le, anti other sugars produced in all the states, in 1843, 
Louisiana yi<*l(Jed yTjITOj.'iOO Jhs. of cane sugar. There were, during that year, 008 sugar planta- 
tions ; of which 301 wtirked by steam, and tbc number of slaves employed were about ‘20,000. 

Tor further details of the Trade and Navigation of Louisiana and New Orleans, see lntern;jl 
Trade, Cotton 1 rade, Sugar Trade*, and general Foreign Trade and Navigation of the United 
States hereafter. j 

Statement of Exports, by Sea, out of tlu State, from the Port of Franklin, District of Tccbc, 
144 miles west of New Orleans, from the r>0tb of September, 1842, to the 30lh of Juno, JH43. 


EXPORTED TO 

.SUGAR . 

MOLA.SSK.S, 

LIVE OAK. 

MOSS. 

— — 

■ ^....g^lieads. : "^larrels. 

hogrtheads. , 

barrels. 

1 feet. 

balcH. 

Purtsmouth 

.! .... 1 .... 

' .... 

sfii 

12,300 


Norfolk 

270 1 .... 

42 

1 .36,000 


Charleston 

MSI 

10 

1722 



New York 

. 213H 1 

; 3727 

1445 

1 .33,400 

39 

Mobile 

317 1 

' 17G 

4.'iH 

1 


Richmond 

. ; .307 

; 119 ; 

149 

1 


Philadelphia 

503 25 

; .... 1 

500 


47 

Baltimore 

115 ; 

100 

140 

i 


Newhaveu 

. 

' .100 1 


1 .... 

9 

Total 

. t 53.il i * 26 

j ^ 4474 i_ 

4732 

! 81,700 

i 95 

Statement of the Number (£if Vessels, Outw'ard and Inward, 

at the Fort of Franklin. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 

1 

Number 1 

of . I'OT* L. 

I Veshols. 1 

INWARD BOUND. 

Number 

of 

Vessels, 

Total. 

F.re-' leo. 31, 1842 

to Mart'll 31. 1R4.I.. 
June .39, 1813 | 

1 tons. 

21 ‘ ; 2,618 92 

47 1 .'>..373 00 

26 i 9,8GG 69 

Prom Sept. 30, tn Dec. 31, 1842 

,, Dec. 3, 1842, to March .31, 1M43 
. March 31, to June 30, 1843 .... 

! Total 

32 

43 

16 

tons. 
3,852 10 
4,605 46 

1 1.983 75 

94 11,038 66 

91 

10,641 36 
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Exports of Flour^ Pol*k, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whiskey, and Corn, from New Orleans, 
fo/ Five Years, fi*oin the 31st of September to the 31st of August. 


jt. 


DBSTINATI.ON 

’ Flour. 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

Lard. 

Beef. 

Lend. 

Whinky. 

Com. 

^ 184:}— 44 * 

New YoA:.. -j 

* barrels. 

bitrrels. 

bbds. 

kega. 

barrels. 

pitrs. 

barrels. 

eacL-s. 

48,323 

21 8,706 

0,104 

321,776 

9,112 

«U 1,8.34 

2.216 

44,367 

Bouton i 

«3,l!33 

lU!>,4l(r 

1,742 

216,773 

6,H7I 

111,614 

138 

27,-536 

J*hi].idelpbiii 


i:i,702 

1,718 

30.403 

1,04*2 

.53,901 

730 


Haltininre 


1 1,!KI«) 

1,217 

25,832 

383 

12,661 

(331 


Ch«rleHtoD 


*i,2.'i5 

3,080 

h,!J24 

037 

.... 

4,332 

2,7 7i 

Other cotMtwiflf ports 

4M.71H 

J).22‘) 

10,424 

13..*127 

2.640 

2, 4. 5.5 

33.-536 

60,278 

Cubs 

. .. 2!),HI4 

3f)7 

;8)4 

100,7»J4 

.509 



1.5,809 

Other foreign ports 

...' I()l»,t)70 

26,4*jl 

1.57 

lf)l,382 

I.'),! 02 

l.M.yif) 

544 

6.3..516 

Tdtiil 

. . 300,082 

303, 17!) 

2 1.K52 

872/270 

3.5,386 

600,320 

42,127 

204,281 


• 








New Yoik • 

... 101,3.TJ 

ri!'.‘i75 

0,01.0 

•203,0,57 

1.1 Ml 

22.5,077 


160,707 

Biistim 

8i,«i:..'i 

00,278 

1,3..!) 

11.5,47.5 

5*.l 

1 12.670 

216 

U)6,r.09 

PhiUiicIphia 

3,.'i 10 

1,7 !).| 

1.303 

K.'l ft 


.55.5<)l 

.534 

2,^73 

Jialiinio) e 

i.r 

0.881 

1,.tl3 

l2.itJO 

.... 

12,76.5 

2.1,7.! 


Chai'leitioii 

1 .-111 1 

i.t; 

2,000 

:i.'14 1 

30 

.... 

2 613 

2O,f)07 

Other toastwisf port« 

10.717 

0‘'71 
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1,00.5 

1715,556 
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193,314 
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23.:is3 

737,720 

4,1-21 

012,172* 

32,1.36 

672,316 
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... 131, 74!) 

i 4,2tMi 

248 

5,3i.O 

98 

1,783 
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10 384 

Total 

. . . 2«5.0'27 

1 0O.K.58 

5 023 1 

1 155,605 

3 (01 

2'J6 *4ii0 

7,539 

110,608 


* In ibe above, the Cxpnrts to Mobile, /tc., via t' t* Puntrhartrain Kailro,id, aie m>lnOeJ n-fioried iti 

cloarances an liaving Provi^ionA and iio-rc’liiiudiM* arc not lucliided. 

t In the above, the Exports to Mobile. &r., rid the Poiiichartrain llailroad, are not id Im IpO. Also veaacls re- 
ported in the clearances hh h.iviug provibiuus and iueTchaiidi<<c. 

Towns. — Baton Rouoe, on the oast bank of the Mississippi, thirty miles )ve DonaUlsonvillo, 
120 miles above New Oi leans, 1 jO miles below Natchez. It is sitmUcil on a hhiff, or hijh land, ox- 
tending to the Missisb*ippi, mostly aloflg one*strect, at the foot, of tl»o hill, ab iut twenty-tive feet 
above liigli water mark, which if a considerable flevation for this region. It had, in 1S40, three 
banks, twenty-seven stores, oiie*printiiig-office, and 500 dwellings. Population, 2209. 

Tlie statistics of tlie two following pari»lies of Baton Kongd*, arc characteristic of J.ouisiana. 

1. Baton Rouge, East, parish, is the first land elevated above the overflow, in ascending the 
Mississippi. The productions are cotton, and Indian com, and s<ime sugar. Ihcre w'cro, in 
1840, neat cattle 9947, sheep 3090, swine 20,0.59; Indian corn 180,291 bnsliels produced, po- 
tatoes 23,371 bushels, rice 14,550 Ihs., tolKicco 4,010, 183 lbs., sugar 2,400.000 Ihs. , thirty-four 
stores, capital 243,550 dollars ; three grist mills, two sawmills, one printing-office, one weekly 
newspaper. Capital in manufactures 31,400 dollars. One college seventy students, five acade- 
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mics 196 students, seven schools 168 scholars. Population, in 1830, 6698 ; in 1840, whites 3760, 

slaves 4*206, free coloured 182. TotaJ, 8138. 

2. Baton Rouge, West, lies opposite East Baton Rouge, on the west side of the Mississippi river.^ 
The surface is almost an entire level. The land on the streams, however, is a little elevated above 
the rest, and is the part, chiefly, which is capable of cultivation, and is very productive. Colton 
is principally cultivated. The remainder is subject to be overflowed. Tliere were, in 1840* neat 
cattle 2613, slicep 1773; swine 2836; Indian corn 122,971 bushels produced, potatoes 4149 
bubhcls, cotton 3, KS0,87.5 Ib^., sugar 1,947,400 lbs. ; five stores, capital 18.300 dollar^ ; two lum- 
beryards, capital 16,000 dollars ; two grist mills, two saw mills. Capital in manulaclures 9650 
dollars. Two academies fifty-one students, four schools forty-two scholars. Population, in 1630, 
3084; in 1640, whites 1371, slaves 4638, free coloured 1*20. Total, 4638. 


FINANCES OF LOUISIANA. 


(From a Report to the Legislature, February 23, 1844.) dollars. 

The receipts from January 1, 1843, to December 31, 1843 746,797.64 

Expenditures during the same year 662,560.43 


Balance, January I, 1844 94,237.21 

Of this balance, 42,167 dollars 14 cents arc in notes and bonds at present unavailable. 

There was, how'cver, at this date, a balance of interest due on bonds issued by the 
state for her own benefit, other than those issued to t**e property banks, amount- 
ing to 142, .6 16 42 

And appropriations due to schools 88,490.08 


Making amount duo January I, 1844 231,005.60 

The state is responsible on the various bonds issued by her, and on deposits made with her, for 
ii sum amounting to 21,433,5*23 dollars 03 cents, exclusive of interest. 

From this should be deducted — 

1st. The amount of the surplus revenue of the federal government, dc- dollars. dollars. 

posited with the state 477,910.14 

2nd. The amount deposited for vacant cestates 27,69*2.89 


.50.:>,()()2 0.3 

3rd. The amount of bonds issued to municipalities Nos. 2 and 3 6*29,9*20.00 1 ,036,6*23.03 


Which leave a balance of state liabilities for 20,398,000 00 

These liabilities consist of tw'O distinct and separate ekisses : — 

1st. Such as were incurred by the state for administratinn purposes ; for the purpose of sustain- 
ing and carrying on the government of the state ; for the furtherance and prosecution of enuu- 
priscs undertaken for the advantage of the citizens ; or, for objects wliicl’ seemed to promise pecu- 
niary profits to tlic state. These, cxcludini^ interest, amount to 3,898,t)00 dollars. 

2nd. Such as were incurred by the stare tor the purpose of furnishing different corporate 


institutions witli capital to be employed in banking. 

These consist of the following,, viz, : — dollars. 

For the Union Bank 7 . 000,000 

For the Citizens’ F , 7,1*20.000 

For the Consolidated Association 2,380,000 


Making, exclusive of interest 16,600,000 


The Union Bank lias thus far faithfully paid the amount due on the bonds issued to her by 
the state. The two other institutions have failed, an,d gone into liquidation : hut they hold notes, 
secured by mortgages of real estate, from which, it is believell, enough will ultimately be obtained 
to pay off all the bonds issued to them. * ' * 

The slate owns property which is thought to be abundantly sufficient for the redemption of the 
bonds issuedtfor her own proper iisehnd benefit. This pioperty con-sists, first, of bank stock (bank of 
Louisiana, 2,000,000 dollars; Mechanics’ and^ Traders* bank, 160,000 dollars ; Louisiana state 
bank, 60,000 dollars), amounting to *2,210,000 dollars. Secondly, the right to select 500,000 
acres from the unappropriated United States* lands remaining in the state, worth at least four 
dolhtrs an acre. The value uf these lands then is 2,000,000 dollars. Thirdly, various lands and 
public improvements, estimated at 060,000 dollars. The whole available property, then, is 
4,860,000 dollars. It is proposed to sell tliis property as fast as it can be done without materially 
depreciating its value, and with the proceeds to pay off the state’s own proper debt. 
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Arkansas is bounded on the north by Missouri; cast by the Mississippi liver, which sepa* 
mtes it from Tennessee and Missis-sippi ; and west by the Indian territory. It lies between 33 
deg. #nd 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and between 89 deg. 30 min. and 04 deg. 30 min. west 
longitude, and between 12 deg. 30 min. and 17 deg. 30 min. west longitude from WtLshington. 
It is about 240 miles long, and 228 inifes broad, comprising an area of about 54,500 square miles, 
or 34,880,000 British statute acres. The population, in 1830, was 30,388; in 1840,07,574, of 
which 19,93.5 were slaves. Of the free population, 42,21 1 were white males; 34,963 white fe- 
males; 248 were coloured males ; 217 coloured females. Employed in agriculture, 26,355; in 
commerce, 215; in manufactures and trades, 1173; navigating the ocean, three; navigating 
rivers, canals, &c., thirty-nine; learned profcWions, 301. 

This state is divided intp forty counties, which, with tlicir population in 1840, and their ca- 
pitals, werw as follows: — Arkansa?, 1346, C. Arkansas l*ost ; Benton, 2228, C. Bentonville ; 
Carroll, 2844, C. Carrollton ; Chicot, 3S06, C. Columbia ; Clarke, 2309, C. Greenville ; (.'onway, 
2892, C. Lowishurg; Crawford, 4266, C. Van Buren^; Cnttcnden, 1561, C. Marion; Desha, 
1598, C. Belleville; Franklin, 266.3, C. Ozark; Greene, 1586, C. Gainesville; Hempstead, 
4921, C. WashinLiton *, Hot Springs, 1907, C. Hot Springs; Independence. 3669, C. Battjsville ; 
Izard, 2244, C’. Atluuis ; Jackson, 1.340, C. Eli/.ahetli ; Jetferson, 256fl, C’. Pine Bluff; Johnson, 
3433, (>. ( ’Iark<‘sville ; La Fjnette, 2200, C\ Lewisville ; Lawrence, 283.), C.^mithvillc ; MadLsoti, 
2775, C. Huntsville; Marion, 1325, C. Yellville ; Mississippi, 1410, C. Osceola; Monroe, 936, 
C. Lawreneevilie ; Phillijis, 3547, C. Helena; Pike, 909, C. Murfreesboro; Poinsett, 1320, C. 
Bolivar; Pope, 2850, C. Dover; Pulaski, .3.3.30, C. Little Hock; HcindoI[>li, 2106, C. F*ocha- 
houtas ; St. I'raneis, 24ft9, C.'. iMoimt Vernon ; Saline, 20(iL C. Benton ; Scott, 1694, C. Boone- 
ville ; S(‘arcy, 9.36, C. Lebanon ; ScviiT, 28f1r», C. Paraehfta; Union, 2889, ('. Union C. H. ; 
Van I3«ren, 1518, C. Clinton ; Wasliington, 7148, C. Fayetteville; AVliitc, 929, C. Searcy; 
Bradley, C. Warren. 

7e/e«.v, — Little Rock, on (he south bank of the Aikaiisas, 300 mile.’} from the Mississippi, 
1065 miles from Wa->hiiigton, is the seat of government. It contains hve places of worship, a 
state prison, two hanks, an arsenal, land office, two printing offices, and about 2600 inhabitants. 
Tlii.s state contains no other place ranking above a small village. 

iSo //, — In the eastern part of the state, bordering on the Mississippi and the rivers which 
fall into it, the country is low and sivanipy, with a heavy growth of timber, and is frequently over- 
flowed. In the central part it^is nnclulated and broken; and the Ozark mountains, rising 
sometinK\s to the height of 1000 or 2CU)0 fe#t, cross tlic nortli-w’est part of the state. The Black 
hills rise north of the Arkansa.>», and the Washita hills north of tlie Washita liver. The soil is 
of e^cry variety, from the most productive to the ino>t sterile, sandy, and rocky. ();i the margins 
of the riviu-s if is exceedingly fertile, beyond which the land is generally arid am: unproductive. 
The numerous prairies are of* great extent. In m^riy parts there is a scarcity of water. Cotton 
and Indian corn are the .staple productions ; but tlie country is well adapted for rearing cattle. 
The buffalo, deer, elk,^)tlci\ ht*aver, rabbit, racoon, wild cal, catamount, wolf, hear, and wild 
geese, turkeys, and quails, abound. Near the centre t)f the slate there are numerous hot- 
springs, the temjiorature of which sometimes rises^icarly to the boiling point. Iron ore, gypsum, 
coal, and salt are found. 

Lire Sioeix and Airrirnliurai Prodneis- — In 1840, tliere w'cre in this state .31,472 horses and 
mules; 188,786 neat cattle; 42,151 sheep; 393,058 .swine; poultry to the value of 109,468 
dollars. Tliere weie produced 105,878 bu.shel^^of wheat; husl^i/ds of j;y‘c; 4,846,632 bushels 
of Indian corn ; 189,5^)3 bushels of oats ; 293,608 bushels of potatoes ; <>4,943 Ills of wool ;al079 
Ihs. of wax ; 1 48,439 Ihs. of tobacco; .34.34 lbs. of rice; 6,028, (;42 lbs. cd cotton ; 1.342 lbs. of 
sugar ; 586 tons of hay ; 1039 tons of hemp and flax. The products of m.c dairy were valued at 
59,205 dollars ; of tlieorchard, 10,680 dollars; of the forest, 176,617 doll,i;-s. — Ojfiaal Ilcturns. 

Thadr . — There were ten commercial and ten commission houses engaged in foreign trade, with 
a capital of 91,0(10 dollars ; 263 ^tail dty goods and other stores, w'ith a capital of 1,578,7 19 dol- 
lars ; 263 persons employee^ in Oie lumber Jrade, with a capital of 12,220 dollars. The foreign 
trade of this state not beings direct, is merged in that of other statc.^, especially Lonisinna. 

Manufactures. — The value of home-made or family mamifactiires w'as 489,750 dollars ; two 
cotton manufactories with ninety spintlle.s employed seven persons, and had • capital of 212.3 
dollars; seven persons produced 5500 biishels/>f bituminous coiil, with a capital of ()0.3 dollars ; 
twenty-live persons produced 8700 bushels of salt, with a capital ot 20,800 dollars ; thirty persorrs 
produced granite and marble to the amount of 15,500 dollars; three person.s produced hats and 
caps to the amount of 1400 dollars, with a capital of 400 dollars; thirty-seven tiinuorics ernphned 
seventy persons, and a capital of 43,510 dollais ; 545 other maniifactories ol‘ leather, as saddleries. 
&c.. produced artie1c.s to the amount of 17,400 dollars, with a capital of 8830 dollars ; fifty-one 
persons produced machinery to the amount of 14,065 dollars ; sixtv-six persons produced l>rick» 
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and lime to the amount of 319,696 dollars ; six persons produced 14t2,77.'> lbs. of soap, and 
16,541 lbs. of tallow candles, and 662 lbs. of wax or spermaceti candles, with a capital of 200 dol- 
lars; fifty-three distilleries produced 26,415 gallons, employing thirty-eight persons^ and a capital 
of 10,205 dollars ; fifteen persons produced carriages and waggons to the amount of 2675 dollars, 
with a capital of 1.555 dollars ; one powder mill made 400 lbs. of gunpowder, with a capital of 
700 dollars ; ten flouring mills produced 1430 barrels of flour, and willi (jtber mills employed, 400 
persons, producing articled to tlie amount of 360,847 dollars, and employing a capital of*288,257 
dollars; forty-five persons manufactured furniture to the amount of 20,296 dollars, witK a capital 
of 7810 dollai's ; tw'onty-one brick or stone houses, and 1086 wooden houses built, employed 1251 
persons, and cost 1,141,174 dollars ; nine priming oflices, one bindery, three semi-w'cckly and six 
weekly newspapers, employed thirty-seven persons, and a capital of 16,100 dollars. Tlie whole 
amount of capital employed in manufactures was 424,467 dollars. — Officml Itr/nrus. 

CUmair , — In the eastern part of the state, particularly in the country bordering on the ri\ers, 
and especially on the Arkansas, the climate is moist and uiihcalihy. ihit to waul the middle 
and in the western part, the climate becomes heultliy. 

Tins state is well situated for inteii(»r trade and eommereo, by means of its rivers, with the 
Mississippi. The Arkansas, the principal /iver, rises in the Rocky moiiniairis, and flows with a 
broad and deep current through the state, in a soul h -cast ward ly direction. It is navigable for 
steamboats, 300 miles to Little Ruck ; and in time of liigli w'liter, 650 miles further to Fort 
Gibson, which is Vr'cst of th? limits of the state. The Red river pas<^es through the south-west 
part of the state. Tl^o St. Francis, the White, and the Wasliita, are other impoitant rivers. 

Arkansas, an old French settlement on the Arkansas; Columbia and Helena on the Missis- 
sippi; Batcsvillc on White river ; rayetteville in the north-west part of the state ; and Fulton 
on Red river, arc conveniently situated, but are not suflicienlly populous to b(> considered more 
than villages, which will soon become populous towns. 

Education, — This state is too young to have don'c much for education in It? higher departments. 
There is no college in this state. There were, in 1840, eight academies, with »‘J00 students j and 
116 common and primary schools, with 2614 scholars. There were 6.i67 while persons over 
twenty years of age, wlio could neither read nor write. — U, S. Gaz. 

Religion , — The Methodists and Baptists are the most numerous religious denominations 
though there are some Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Roman (Catholics. 

At the commencement of 1840, there was one bank wdth three branches, and a capital of 
]|50 1,888 dollars, and a circulation of 301,610 dollars. 

At the close of 1840, tlie state debt w^as 3,755,362 dollars. It was formed for establishing 
bank.?. 

No lotteries can be established, or lottery tickets »jld. No debtor can be irnpri.soned, without 
strong presumption of fraud. The legislature may establish one bank with branches, undone 
banking institution to promote the interests of aGricultiire. It cannot cnianciii.ate slaves without 
the consent of tlieir owners. Slaves have the right of tiial hv jury, and snlfc'r the same degree of 
punishment for a crime as white persons, and n^. otlier. Courts of justice are obliged to assign to 
slaves counsel for their defence. — (/. S. Gaz, 

Arkansas was a part of the Louisiana purchase. It was made a sepaiate territory in 1819, 
and was admitted to the union in 1866. It derives its name iVom tiic great river wdiich runs 
through it. ^ 


IL TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee is bounded on the north by Kentucky ; on the east by Noith Carolina ; on the 
ibulh by Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi ; and on tlie west by the Mississippi river, which 
separates it from Arkansas and Missouri. It is situated between 35 deg. and 66 deg. 60 min. 
north latitude, and between 81 deg. 60 min. and 90 deg. 10 min. west longitude, and between 
4 deg. 69 min. and 13 deg. 14 min. west from Washington. Its^lcngtb is about .400 miles, and its 
mean breadth about 1 14 miles. Its area comprise 4,5,600 square milps, or about 29,184,000 Bri- 
tish statute acres. The population, in 1790, w'as 35,691; in 1800, .105,602 ; in 1810,261,727; 
in 18J0, 422,813; in I860, 681,904; in 1840,829,210, of which 186,059 were slaves. Of the 
free population t^25,464 were white males ; 315,193 whitd females ; 2796 free coloured males; 
2728 free coloured females. Employed in agriculture, 227,739; in commerce, 2217; in manu- 
factures and trades, 17,815; iiavigatnig the ocean, rivers, &c., 357, learned professions, 2042.— 
Official Hrltmis. 

This state is divided into seventy-two counties, which, with their population in 1840, and their 
capitals, were as follows : EaUem District — Anderson, .5658, C. Clinton ; Bledsoe, 5676, C. Pike- 
viile; Blount, J 1,745, C. Marysville ; linidley, 738,5, C. Cleveland; Campbell, 6149, C. Jacks- 
boroiigh ; Carter, 5672, C. Elizabethtown ; Claiborne, 9474, C. Tazewell ; (/ocke, 6992, C. New- 
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port ; Granger, 10,572, C. Rtitledge ; Greene, 16,076, C. Greenevillo ; Hamilton, 8175, C. Dallas ; 
Hawkins, C. Hogcrsville ; Jefferson, 12,076, C. DancJridge ; Johnson, 2658, C. Taylors- 

ville ; Knox, ^,485, C. Knoxville; Marion, 6070, C. Jasper ; Me Minn, 12,710, C. Athens; 
Meigs, 4794, C. Decatur; Monroe, 12,056, C. Madisonville ; Morgan, 2660, Montgomery; 
Polk, 3570, C. Bentonvillc; Khea, 3985, C. Washington ; lloane, 10,948, C. Kingston ; Sevier, 
644iL C. Sevierville ; Sullivan, 10,736, C. Blountville ; Washington, 1 1,751, C. Joncsborough. 
J^idale Duinct — Bedford, 20,546, C. Shelby ville; Cannon, 7193, C.*Woodhury ; Coflee, 8184, 
C. Munrm»stcr; Davidson, 30,509, C. Nashville ; Do Kalb, 5868, C. Smithville ; Dickson, 7074, 
C. Churlottle ; Fentress, 35t50, C. Jamestown ; Franklin, 12,033, C. Winchester; Giles, 21,494, 
C. Pulaski ; Hickman, 8618, C. Centrcville ; IJiimphreys, 5195, C. Heynoldshurg ; Jackson, 
12,872, C. Gainesboroiigh ; Lawrence, 7121, C. Lawrenceburg ; Lincoln, 21,493, C. Fayetteville; 
Marshall, 14,555, C. Lewisbiirg; Maury, 28,186, C. Columbia ; Montgomery, 16,927, C. Clarks- 
ville ; Overton, 9279, C. Monroe; Robertson, 13,801, C\ SprinuOeld ; Rutherford, 24,28(», C. 
Muffreesborough ; Smith, 2J, 179, C\ Carthago ; Sumner, 22,445, C. Gallatin ; Stewart, 8587, 
C. Dover ; 4\’arren. 10,803, C. Me Minnville ; VVaync, 7705, C, W'ayneshoroiigh ; White, 10,747, 
C. Sparta; Williamson, 27,006, C. Frariklni Wilson, 24,460, C. Lebanon. Jl'rstrtn iJishict — 
Benton, 4772, C. (5imden ; Carroll, 12,362, ('. Huntingyoii ; Dyer, 4484, C. Dyersburg ; Fayette, 
21,501, C. Somerville ; Gibson, 13,689, C. Trenton; l!ard(‘rnan, 14,563, C. Ilohvar ; Hardin, 
8245, C. Savannah; Haywood, 13,870, C, Brownsville; Henderson, 11,875, C. Lexington; 
Henry, 14,906, C. Paris J.auderdale, 3435, C. Ripley ; Madison, 16, .1130, C. Jackson; Me Nairy, 
9385, C. Purdy; Obion, 4814, C. Troy; Perry, 7419, C. Perrv ville ; Slielh;*, 14,721, C. Raleigh; 
Tipton, 6800, C. Covington ; Weakley, 9870, C. Dresden. 

SoiL — Cumberland monntnin.i tn^verse the middle of tlie state, from north-east to south-west, 
dividing the state into VmsI rcniwssrc and West Tennessee. The western part of 'i'ennessee is 
level, or gently undulating ; in the middle it is hilly. Between the mountains there are valleys 
fiom live to ten miles wide. 'J'hese valleys open passages for rivers and roads. Caves of great 
depth %nd extent are numerous. 

The soil is generally f^rtih*. In the wa>stern part llie soil is black and rich, in the middle 
there are large tracts of excellent land. In the eastern part the mountains arc sterile, but the 
valley.s of its creeks and streams are rich beyond any of the same description elsewhere in the 
W’cstern country. In K:i.st Tcnnes.see it derivc-i its feriility from the quantities of dissolved lime, 
and nitrate of lime that are mixed with it. In West Tennessee the strata are arranged in the 
following order : hrst, a Joaming soil or niixture.s of clay and sand ; next yellow clay ; then red 
sand unci red c-lay ; an<l lastly a white sand. In th<* southern parts of this state are found im- 
mense hanks of uncommonly larijy oyster-shells, situated on high table grounds, remote from 
any wat(»r-cnurse .” — Hook of the lint fed 

The jirinciiial forest trees are poplar, hickory, w^alnut, oak, beech, sycamore, locust, cherry, 
sugar-maple, &c., and in some parts a very thick and strong cane abound. Snake rv>ot. ginseng, 
Carolina pink, angenca, senna, anis>e, and spikenard, grow well, C’ottoji and tobacco are among 
the staple commodities of the slate ; uIno gram, gri^s, and fruit. 

Ijivr Sloek and Aiiriculiiii e , — In 1846, there were, in this state, 341,469 horses and mnlos ; 
822,851 neat cattle; 741 ,593 si ice p ; 2,926,667 swine; poulfryvahied at 666,969 dollars. There 
were produced 4,569,692 hiTslicls of wheat ; 480!) bushels of barley; 7,t>35, 678 bushels of oats ; 
304,326 bushels of rye; 17,118 hiishcls of hueft wheat ; 44,98(},I88 busliels of Indian eoni ; 
1,066,332 lbs. of wool; 856 lbs. of hops; 50,907 Ihs. of wax ; 1,904,376 bushels of potatoes; 
31,233 Ions of hav; 3344 Ions of lieinp and flax ; 29,550,432 lbs. of tobacco ; 7977 lbs. of rice ; 
27,701,277 Ihs. of cotton ; 1217 Ihs. of silk cocoons ; 258,673 lbs. of sucar. The products of the 
dairy W'cre valued at 472,141 dollars ; and of thg orchard at 367, 105 dnilaa";. value of lumber pro- 
duced 217,606 dollars^ 3336 barrels of tar, pitch, &r., were made. Cattle arc exported frofi the 
southern parts. — Official Jleturns. 

Minerals — There is an ahundanec of limestone. (Tvpsura in large ipiantities has been disco- 
vered. Copperas, alum, nitre, and lead, are among the minerals, and soon silver has been found. 
Saltpetre forms a considcrabh^ article of commerce. There are numerous salt springs, and some 
mineral springs. • ^ • 

Cliniatr . — The climate i^mild and genenijly healthy. The w inter in Teiine.ssee resembles the 
spring in New Kngland. i^ow seldom falls to a greater de])th than ten inches, or lies longer than 
ten days. Cumberland river nas been frozen over but thr^e or four times since the country was 
settled. Cattle arc rarely sheltered during the xvinter. Some low grounds in ^hc western part 
of the state are subject to bilious fevers, and fever and ague, but they comprise but a very small 
portion of the state. — f/. S. Gaz, 

Rivers. — The usual route to a market is down the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers to 
Ohio, and thence to New Orleans. Foreign goods are brought from the east through Pittsburg. 

Tennesse river, though it has not its rise nor its entrance has its chief course in this state. It 
is 1200 miles long, and is navigable for stcambcxits to Florence in Alabama, 259 miles above its 
entrance into the Ohio, and for bouts 250 miles further. Cumberland river rises in Kentucky, but 
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runs chiefly in Tennessee. It is navigable for steamboats 20() miles to Nashville, and for boats 
300 miles further. It enters the Ohio in Kentucky, sixty miles from the Mississippi. ^The llolston. 
Clinch, French Broad, and liiwassee, are brandies of the Tennessee. Obion, Forked Deer, and 
Wolf rivers, in the western part of the state, flow into the Mississippi, and are navigable for 
boats. 

Trade, — There were, in 1840, tliirteen commercial and fifty-two commission houses engaged in 
foreign trade, with a capital of 1,49.5,1 00 dollars ; lOO'J retail dry goods and other stores, with a 
capital of 7,357,300 dollars ; 1 126 persons employed in Uie lumber trade, with a caphal of 6700 
dollars ; thirty-one persons employed in internal transportation, who, with five butchers and 
packers employed a capital of 98,81 1 dollars. The trade of Tennessee with foreign states is neces- 
sarily indirect, or in transit tlirough other states. — Official Returns. 

Manufactures, — In 1840, the value of home-made or family goods was 2,886,661 dollars. There 
were twenty-six woollen manufactories and four fulling mills, employing forty-five persons, pro- 
ducing articles to the value of 14,21^0 dollars, with a capital of 25,600 Hollars ; thirty-eight cotton 
manuiactories, with 16,613 spindles, employing 1542 persons, producing articles to .the value of 
325,719 dollars, with a capital employed of 463,240 dollars; thirty-four furnaces, producing 
16,128 tons of cast iron, and ninety -nine forges, &c., producing 9673 tons of bar iron, employing 
2*266 persons, and a capital of 1,514,736 dollars ; four ])crsons produced gold to the value of 1500 
dollars,** with a capital of 400 dollars ; two smelting houses for lead ; twenty-one persons produced 
13,942 bushels of bituminous coal ; five paper manufactories produced articles to the value of 
46,000 dollars ; other^.manufactories of paper produced articles to the value of 14,000 dollars, the 
whole employing eighty-seven persons, and a capital of 93,000 dollars ; 177 persons produced hats 
and caps to the value of 104,949 dollars ; 454 tanneries employed 909 persons, and a capital of 
484,114 dollars ; 374 other leather manufactories, as saddleries, &c., produced articles to the value 
of 359,050 dollars, with a capital of 154,540 dollars ; twenty-nine potteries employed fifty persons, 
producing articles to the value of 51,600 dollars, with a capital of 7300 dollars ; 266 persons pro- 
duced machinery to the value of 257,704 dollars ; 142 persons manufactured hardwaic and cutlery 
to the value of 57,170 dollars ; thirty-four persons manufactured 564 small arms ; eleven persons 
manufactured the precious metals to the value of 28,460 dollars; ten persons manufactured granite 
and marble to the value of 5400 dollars ; 417 persons produced brick and lime to tlie value of 
119,871 dollars; 1426 distilleries produced 1,109,107 gallons, and six breweries produced 1885 
gallons, the whole employing 1341 persons, and a capital of 218,18*2 dollars ; 518 piTsons manu- 
factured carriages and waggons to the value of 219,897 dollars, employing a capital of 80,878 dol- 
lars ; twenty-eight rope-walks employed 258 persons, producing articles to the value of 132,630 
dollars, employing a capital of 84,230 dollars ; 2,55 flouring mills produced 67,881 barrels of 
flour, and, with other nulls, employed 2100 persons/ producing articles to the value of 1,020,664 
dollars, and employing a capital of 1,310,195 dollars; 203 persons manufttcturcd furniture to 
the value of 79,850 dollars with a capital of .30,650 dollars ; 193 brick or stone houses, and 1098 
wooden houses were built by 1467 persons, at a cost of 427,402 dollars; forty-one printing 
offices, five binderies, two daily, six semi-wepkly, and thirty-eight weekly newspapers, and ten 
periodicals, employed 191 persons, and a capital of 1 12,500 dollars. The whole amount of 
capital employed in manufactures was 3,731,580 dollars. — Official Returns, 

Education. — Greenville college, at Greenville, in East Tennessee, was founded in 1704; Wash- 
ington college, in Washington county, was fdtinded in 1794; the University of Nashville, in 
Nashville, the most important literary institution in the state, was founded in 1806; East 
Tennessee college, at Knoxville, was founded in 1807; Jackson college, near Columbia, was 
founded in 1830. The Southwestern Tiieological Seminary, at Marysville, was founded in 1821. 
The number of students iaoH tlics^ institutioas, in 1840, was 369. There were in the state 152 
academics, with 5539 students ; and 983 common and primary schools, with 25,099 scholars. 
There were 58,534 white persons, above twenty years of age, who could neither read nor write. 
The University of Nashville has a permanent fund of about 45,000 dollars, which bears in- 
terest at six per cent, out of which interest and the tuition fees, the expenses of the institution 
are borne. Besides this, there is due to it about 15,000 dollars. These constitute the sum total 
of its endowments ; and when we remember, that the first of these sums was derived from certain 
lands which Congress, by its act of 1606, c. 31, r^quijed the state to appropriate to the use of two 
colleges, one in East and one in West Tennessee, we are reduce'd to the mortifying neces- 
sity of admitting, that the institution owes nothing to the munificence of the state. The same 
remark is applicnblc to the University of East Tennessee, and, indeed to every literary institution 
in the state. The same act of Congress required the state to appropriate 100,000 acres of land in 
one body for the use of academies, one in each county in the state. By the act of the legislature 
of 1837, c. 107, sec. 8, the legislature appropriated the annual sum of 18,000 dollars to the aca- 
demies, on condition that they should relinquish to the state all claims to those lands. Tliis re- 
linquishment was made, and in consideration of it, the faith of the state is pledged to the annual 
payment of the 16,000 dollars to those institutions. 

A school fund Irnving been created under various laws, and an act passed in 1837-38, “to esta- 
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blish a system iOf common schools in the state,** were rc-cnacted and amended by an act passed at 
the session o# 1839-40, by which it is made the duty of the superintendent every year, on the 
third Monday in July, to apportion tiie school monies to the counties, accoiding to the ratio of 
*their white cliildVcn between the a)[;es of six and sixteen years respectively, as compared with the 
white children oC the whole state within those ages, ascertained by the county school com- 


missioners. 

Th^ fupd now consists of: — • 

I • dollars, cts. 

1. Bank Stock. 

Union Bank 48,894.00 

Planters’ Bank 244,o00.00 

Fainiers* and iVIerchants* Bank of Memphis 700.00 

Bank of IVnnessoe 82 1 ,59 1.4(» 

2. Turn])ikc Stuck 44,384.80 

3. llei^l estate ! 3,000.00 

4. Suspended Debt. 

Due from the Superintendent, Feb. 1, 1844^ 77,710.36 

From County Agents, ike., Oct. I, 1843, esifmated 109,560.93 


Total lffJ.'iO,324.49 


The amount distributed on the third Monday, 1 5th July, J844, vv:ls J 17,0^7.40 

The scholastic population w'as then 248,312 children, each of whom of course received 
about 47 1-7 cents. 

Uch^ion . — In 1836, the Metliodist^luid 127 travelling ))reacliers, and 34,266 communicants; 
the Baptists had 413 churches, 21 9 ministers, and 20,472 com rnun lean rs ; the I'rcshyterians liad 
120 churches, ninety ministers, and 10,000 eoiiirminicants ; the I'.piscopalians had one hisliop and 
eight ministers. There were liesides many Cumberland Pri'shytenans, and some Lutherans, 
I'rierids, Christians, and Catluilics. 

lianh.—’ Ai tile comnicnceineiit of 1839, there were in the state one bank and seven branches, 
with an aggregate capital of 2,292,757 dollars, and a circulation of 742,512 dollars. — (Sec Banks of 
United State!* hereafttr.) 

Public irorA*,s, — The internal improvements of Tennessee consist of several railroads. 
Lagrange and Mempliih railroad extends from Memphis, on the Mississipfii, fifty miles, to 
Lagrange, in Lafayette county. Son/Urville brunch extends fioin the main load at Moscow, 
sixteen mil<‘s, to Soiner\iIle. The lliwassee railroad extends from Kn(»xvilie, ninety-eight miles 
and a half, to the Georgia line, where? it unites^vith the We-stern and Ailantie railroad of (ieorgia. 
Tile New Orleans and Nashville railroad is designed to pass through this state. — (See Iluilroads of 
the United States hereafter.) 

Nashville, capital of the state, is situated on tlie south side of Cumberland ri\oi, in 36 deg. 
9 min. 33 sec. north latitude, and 86 deg. 49 inin^ 3 sec. west longituile, 110 miles north of 
Huntsville, 183 miles west of Knoxville, 250 miles soutli-w’est «>f L<*\iijgron, Kentucky, 909 miles 
.south-w'e.st of New York, (i84 miles from Washington. Tlic population, in 1830, was 55(>6 ; in 
1840, 6929. It has a court hbusc, gaol, and market-house, eleven cliuiTlies, two Baptist, one 
Christian, one Cumberland Presbyterian, one Presbfterian, four Melhodi.st, one Kpiseopal, one 
Roman C’atliolic, three banks, the lialls of the Na^liville univeisity, a lunatic asylum, and a 
state penitentiary, 310 feet long, 350 deep, and two stories high, containing 200 cells for convicts. 
The Nashville university was founded in 1806, lias a president and live professors, or other 
instructors, 236 alumni, 292 .studimts, and 10,000 volumes in its libraries. jiniherlaiid river is 
opposite the town, navigable lor vessels of from thirty to forty tons, and at high floods for slitps 
of 400 tons. Fifteen •‘'teuniboats are employed on the river, besides a great number of keelbciats 
and flathoats. lu 1840, there were tliree foreign commercial and eight commission houses, 
capital 235,000 dollars; seventy-five retail stores, capital 1,606,400 dnllai'i one forge, one tan- 
nery, one paper factory, four printing-offices, two binderies, one dailv, live weekly, and three 
semi-weekly iiew'spai^ers. Capital iu^niunufyctiires, 151,000 dollars. Tonnage 4733. 

Knoxville, 183 miles cast-by-soTnIi from I'Jjishville, 498 miles from Wasiiington, is situated 
on tlie north bank of llolston ^Jver, four miles below the junction of French Broad river, at the 
head of steamboat navigation. It contains a court bouse, a gaol, three churches, two academies, 
five wholesale and nine retail stores, ahouC 200 dwellings, ancl 1500 inhabitants. lfi\e Hiwassee 
railroad extends from this place through Athens lyid Augusta to Charleston, South Carolina. 

Memphis, situated on an elevated bluff on the Mississippi, immediately below the mouth of 
Wolf or Loosahatchie river, contained, in 1840, fift>-three stores, 550 dwellings, and 8300 inha- 
bitants. Its commerce is extensive, being equal to tliat of any town between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. A railroad to Lagrange is a part of the Charleston and Memphis railroad. 
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FINANCES OP TENNESSEE, 1843. 


Principal Items of Expenditure. | Chief Sources of Tniome, 

dollars. ct«?. j ^ dollars, cts. 

Salaries of executive officers 1 7, 08.'i.82 i Direct taxes 119,661.67 

Salaries of the judiciary il.3, 346.25 iBank tax 14'J'750.00 

Incidental expenses of judiciary. . . . 2,921.03 ; I ncoin# of state funds '291.678.73 

Pay of the legislature 22,018.88 ; Balance from 184*2 18.9,590.47 


Misccllanoons 


Amount received in 1843 253,531.67 

Aniuuni expended 815,188.23 


Incidental expeiKses of legislature . . .5,176.79 

Interest on the state debt 173,078.75 

Internal improvement 4,689.00 

Common schools 117,087.40 

Charitable establishments 1,411.85 

Miscellaneous 7,304 28 

Academies 1 8,000.00 ' 

dollars, cts 

Whole amount of state di^ht 3,200,416.66 

Annual iutero'^t on this debt 173,678.73 

^ d»>Il.irs. 

Of the state debt l,9l)7,*2.50 pays 3 per cent. 

203,1 GO ^ pays 5] „ 

„ „ 1,000,000 pays (> 

The total value of taxable property in Tennessee is as follows : — 

dollars. | 

Land 09,298,493 While polls 

Town lots 8,404,498 I Carriages. . 

N egroes 42,03 1 ,238 ’ 


120.00 


dollars. 

85.284 

396,158 


1 Total 120,809,671 

The debt has many years to run before it Hdls due, and to meet it the statc‘ owns - 

dollars, cts. 

Stock in (he Union hank of Tennesse 040,000 00 

Capital in the bank of Tennessee, proceeds of bonds sold 1,000,000 00 

Stock paid into (he Internal Improvement companies, by frtate bonds 

ksiied ! 1,510,915 06 1 


Total 3,163,515 66^ 


III. KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky is bounded on the north by Oihio, Indiana, and Illinois, from which it is separated 
by the Ohio river ; on the east by Virginia; on the south by Tennessee ; and on the west by the 
Mississippi, which sc'parutes it from Missoni i. It lies betwe(?n 30 deg. 30 min. and 39 min. 10 deg. 
north latitude, and between 81 deg. 50 min. and 89 deg. 20 min. west longitude, and between 
5 deg and 10 dt»g.^ •’.'fst longitude from Washington. Its greatest length i.s about 400 miles, and 
170 miles its breadth, comprising about 40,500 square mile.s, or 25,920,000 British statute acres. 
The populntion, in 1790 was 73,077 ; in 1800, 220,959 ; in 18J0, 406,51 1 ; in 1820, 564,317 ; in 
1830, 688,844 ; in 1840, 779,828, of which 182,258 were slave.s. Of tlie free population, d05,d2<3 
were white males ; 284,930 w'hite females; 3761 were coloured males; 3556 coloured females. 
Employed in agriculture, 197,738 ; in commerce, 3448 ; in manufactures and trades, 23,217 ; navi- 
gating \he ocean, forty-four ; canals, lakes, and rivers^ 968 ; mining, 331 yt learned professions, 
24B7. — Official Returns. , « 

This state is divided into ninety counties, which with tlieir population, in 1840, and their 
capitals, were as follows : — Adair, 8466, (’.Columbia ; Allen, 7329, C\ Scottsville j Barren, 17,288, 
C. Glasgow; ftath. 9763, C. Owingsville ; Boone. 10,034, "'C. Burlington ; Bourbon, 14,478, C. Paris ; 
Breathitt, 2195, C. Breathitt ; Bracken, 7033, G. Augusta ; Hrcckenridge, 8944, C. Hardingsbitrg ; 
Bullitt, 6334, C. Shepherdsvilic ; Butler, 3898, C. Morgantown ; Caldwell, 10,365, C. Princeton ; 
Calloway, 9794, C. Wadesborougb ; Campbell, 5214, C. Newport ; Carroll, 3966, C. Carrollton ; 
Carter, 2905, C. Grayson ; Casey, 4939, C. Liberty ; Christian, 15,587, C. Hopkinsville ; Clark, 
10302, Winchester ; Clay, 4607, C. Manchester ; Clinton, 3863, C. Albany ; Cumberland, 6090, 
Cy Burkesviile ; Davies, 8331, C. Owensborongh ; Edmonston, 2914, C. Brownsville ; Estill, 
5535, C. Irvine ; Payette, 22,194, C. Lexington ; Fleming, 13,268, C. Flemingsburg ; Floyd, 6302, 
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C. Prcstoubuft ; Frauklhi, 9420, C. Frankfort; Gallatin, 4003, C. vvarsaw; uarrard, JU,400, 
C. Lancaster rant, 4192, C. Williamstown ; (j’raves, 740 j, G. May (i eld ; Grayson, 4461, C. 

« Litchfield} Gr^iio, 14,212, C, Grc»eii.4)urg ; Greenup, G297, C. Green up^burjiT ; Hancock, 2581, 
C. Hawesvdle ; Hardin, 16,357, C. Elizabethtown ; Harlan, 3015, C. Mount Pjeasant ; Harrison, 
12,472, G. Cynthrana ; Hart, 7031, C. Muufordsville ; Henderson, 954H, C. Henderson ; Henry, 
10,015» G. Newcastle; Hickman, 8968, G. Clinton; Hopkins, 9171, C. Madisonville ; Jefferson, 
36,346, G%- Louisville ; Jessamine, 9396, C. Nichohisville ; Kenton, •7816, C. Independence ; 
Knox, 57*A, C. Barbonrville ; Laurel, ?1079, G. London ; Lawrence, 4730, C. Louisa; Lewis, 
6306, C. Glarksburj; ; Lincoln, 10,187, C Stanford ; Livingston, 9025, C. Sinitliland ; Logan, 13, 615, 
C. Knsselville ; Madison, 16,355, (L Richmond ; Marion, 1 1,032, G. Lebanon ; Mason, 15,719, 
G. Maysville ; Me Gracken, 4745, G. Paducah ; Meade. 5780, C. Hraridenbiirg ,* Mercer, 18,720, 
C. Harrodsburg ; Monroe, 6526, C. Tompkiusvillc ; Montgomery, 9332, G. Mo»int Sterling; 
Morgati, 4603, CL West Liberty; Muhlenberg, 6964, CL (Greenville ; ^elson, 13,637, CL Bardstown ; 
Nicliolas, 8745, CL C’arlisle ; (Jliio, 6592, CL Hartford ; Oldham, 7380, (L La Grange; Owen, 8232, 
C. Owenton^ Pendleton, 4455, CL Palinonth ; Perry, 3089, G. Hazard ; Pike, 35<)7, CL J^ikoville ; 
Pulaski, 9620, C. Somerset ; Kcx-kcastle. 340!L C. Mount ^\‘rnon ; Russel, 4238, C Jamestown ; 
Scott, 13,6(iH, G (Georgetown ; Shelby, 17,768, CLShelbyyllc ; Simpson, 6537, ('. Lrankhn ; Spen- 
cer, 6581, CL Taylorsville ; Todd, 9991, (L Elkton ; Trig, 7710, CL t.'adiz ; Trimble, 4480, (L 
Bedford ; Union, (>673, CL Morganfield ; Warren 15,416, G P)i>\vling Careen ; W'ashington, 1^,596, 
G. Spriiiglield ; Wayne 7;3f*9, ( . Monticcllo ; Whitley, 41)73, G. Wiiliam^hiirg ; W oodlord, 11,740, 
CL Versailles. # 

Soil, — Tlu' eastern counties are mountainon?. A tract from five to twenty miles wide, along 
the Ohio river, through the whole len<y:h of the state, i-s hilly, and the soil tieiierallv fertile. The 
margin of the Olihi, for about a mile in width, coiiM.sts of bottom or alluvial lands, vvhicti are over- 
flowed when the floods rise. Between the hilly ^country, th(3 more rnoiintainoii^ (M^tern counties 
and Cjrrecn river, theit* intervenes a rich district, called the Harden of the slate. It is about 150 
miles lon^ 5 , and from filly to 101) wide. 'J'lie soil is escellent, the siiifaee is gv'utly undulating, and 
the forest trees chiefly black walnut, black cheiry, huckeve. pawpaw, sugar-maple, mulberry, tdm, 
ash, cottonwood, vvliiti* thoiii, and an abundance of grape-vines. Tlie country in tlie south- 
west part of the state, between (*reen and (Limbt-rland rivers, i>5 called “ tin* barrens.” In J800, 
the legisJatine of the state made a giiituitous grant of this tract to actual settlers, under the idea 
that it was of little value ; Imt it prove.s to be exeellent e«>rn land, and also well adapted to tl)e 
raising of liogs and cattle. Tlie vvliole s^ate, helovv the mountains, has, at tlie depth of about eight 
feet, a l)(‘d ol limisiniM*, which has frequent apertures thiougb wliich llie waters of tiie rivers sink 
into tlie earth, and s<’me of them to^lUappear for a tiim ,aiwl otliers are gri'utly dimiui'.hcd in the 
summer season. The banks hav<' generally wofii deep channeds in tlie calcareous rocks over which 
they flow. 'Llie precipices formed by the Kentnck}* are in many places stupendous, [utseiiting 
perpendiiMilar banks of .solid limestone 300 feet high, above vvliicli there is a steep and difficult 
ascent .several limes as high. In the south-west part of the slate, between (ni‘en and C'uniberland 
rivi r.s, are sevoiul reniarkahle caves. One calh‘d th^Mummotli cave, 130 miles from Lexington 
on the road to Nashville, is .said to he eight or ten miles in lengtli, with many diverging apart- 
ments. The earth at th< 4 bottom of it U stioiigly impregnated with nine, which lias been to a 
considerable extent manufactured from it. 

VVlieat, tobacco, and lamii) are the staple prooTictiori> ; hut Indian corn. ry(‘, oats, barley, 
buckw'beat, flax, and potatoc.s are exten.^ivedy cultivated. Apjiles, ]»ears, peaclics, and iiliims, aie 
the most common fruits. Horses, horned cattle, pork, bacon, and lard are extensively exported. 
— Book of the Unit id Sin' vs. 

Lwe Stock (Old A^rividtural Products. — In 1840, in this state, there were U95,.S53 horses and 
mules; 787,098 neat cattle ; 1,008,240 sheep ; 2,310, .>33 swine ; poultry to the value of 536,^9 
dollars; there were produced 4, 803, KVi bushels of wheat ; 17,491 bushels t (* barley ; 7,155,974 
bushels of oats ; 1,321,373 busliels of rye; 8169 bu.shels of buckwheat; b:',847,120 bushels of 
Indian corn ; 1,786,847 lbs. of wool ; 742 lbs. of hops ; 38,445 Ihs. uf wax • 1.055,085 bushels of 
potatoes ; 88,30(> tons of liay ; 9992 tons of hemp and flax ; 53,43(),909 lbs. of tobacco ; 16, '>76 lbs. 
of rice ; 691,456 lbs. f)f cotton ; 737 11^. of siWv cocoons ; 1,377,835 Ihs of sugar Tlie products of 
the dairy amounted to 93L363^ollars ; uf the 0 |pliard 434,935 dollars ; of lumber 130,329 dollars. 
There were made 2209 gallonsvof wine. 

JHinera/s. —Among tlie mineral produytioiis of Kentucky ,^rc iron ore, coal, salt, and lime. 
The salt licks, os the springs are called, from the fact that cattle and wild unimuls hi^e been fond 
of licking around them, arc numerous, and salt k extensively manufactured, not only for home 
consumption, but for ex [)ortation. The greater part of the exports of this state pass down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, and its chief imports are brought in steamboats by river and the Ohio, 
and other tributaries. 

Climate — The wintere are mild, being only of two or three months' continuance, but the atmo- 
sphere at that season is moist. Spring and autumn arc delightful ; and on the whole; the climutc 
is salubrious. 
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Rivers. — The Ohio, by its various windings, borders this state on the north ^br 637 miles. 
Cumberland and Tennessee rivers pass through the western part of this state as they approacli 
their entrance into the Ohio. CuniTberland river also rises in the eastern part of tiiis state. The / 
Big Sandy is 250 miles long, and, for a considerable distance, forms the boiindaiy between tins 
state and Virginia. It is navigable fifty miles for boats. The Kentucky river i*ises in the Cum- 
berland mountains, and after a course, generally tlirough a deep rocky bed, falls into theK)liio, 
seventy-seven miles abnvb Louisville, li is navigable ,by steamboats sixty miles tO; Frankfort. 
Licking, Green, and Salt, arc other considerable rivers. The Mississippi runs on the western 
border of the state. — U. S, Gaz. 

Trades, — In 1840, there were in the state five commercial and fifty commission houses engaged 
in foreign trade, with a capital of 620,700 dollars ; 1 Chi'S retail dry goods and other stores, with a 
capital of 9,411,826 dollars ; 571 persons employed in the lumber trade, with a capital of 105,925 
dollars; 101 persons employed in internal transportation, who, with 183 butchers, puckers, &c., 
employed a capital of 183,850 dollars. — Ojfficial Returns, 

Manufactures, — The value of liomc-madc or family manufactures, was 2,622,462 hollars ; there 
were forty woollen manufactories, employing 200 persons, manufacturing articles to the value of 
151,246 dollars, with a capital of 1 38,()t\0 dollars ; fifty-eight cotton manufactories, with 12,358 
spindles, employing 523 persons, producing articles to the value of 329,380 dollars, with a capital 
of 316,1 13 dollars ; seventeen furnaces, producing 29,206 tons of cast iron, and tiiirteen forges, 
&c., producing 3637 tons of bar iron, employing 1 108 persons, and a capital of 449,000 dollars ; 
twenty-seven pcr.so..s produced 2125 tons of anthracite coal, with a capital of 14,150 dollars ; 
213 persons produced 588,167 tons of bituminous coal, with a capital of 76,627 dollars ; 291 per- 
sons produced 219,695 busliols of salt, with a cap'tal of 1A)3,.585 dollars ; 100 persons produced 
granite and marble to the value of 1 f),592 dollars, with a capital of 62 12 dollars ; seven paper mills 
employed forty-seven persons, ami produced articles to the value of 44,000 dollars, employing a 
capital of 47,500 dollars ; hats and caps were produced to the value of 201,310 dollars, and straw 
bonnets to the value of 4483 dollars, employing 194 persons, with a capital of 118,856 dollars ; 
587 persons manufactured tobacco to the value of 4 1.3, .585 dollars, with a capital of 230,400 dol- 
lars ; 387 tanneries employed 978 persons, and a capital of 567,1)54 dollars ; 548 other manufac- 
tories of leather, as saddleries, S^o., produced articles to the vahie of 732, 64() dollars, with a capital 
of 369, 835 dollars ; one gL'iss house produced articles to the value of 3000 dollars, with a capital of 
500 dollars; sixteen potteries, employing fifty-one persons, produced articles to the value of 
24,090 dollars, with u capital of 9670 dollars; eleven powder mills employed fifty-eight persons, 
and produced 282, .500 Ihs. of gur)pow(ler. with a capital of 42,000 dollars; twenty-five persons 
produced paints and drugs to tlie value of 26,994 dollars, -and turpentine and varnish to the 
value of 2000 dollars, with a capital of 1 6,630 dollars ; twenty-eight persons produced confec- 
tionary to the value of 36,050 dollars, with a capital of 14.250 dollais ; 111 rope walks employed 
1888 persons, and produced cordage to the value of 1,292,276 dollars, with a capital of 1,023,1.30 
dollars; six persons produced musical instruments to the value of 4500 dollars, with a capital of 
5000 dollars ; 149 persons produced machi.icry to the value of 46,074 dollars ; thirty persons 
produced hardware and cutlery to the value of 22,3.50 dollars ; 109 persons produced 2341 small 
arms, with a capital of 19,060 dollars ; twenty-one persons manufactured the precious metals to 
the value of 19,000 dollars; 657 persons p^duced bricks and lime to the value of 240,919 dol- 
lars ; 516 persons manufactured 2,282,426 lbs. of soap, 563,635 Ib'«. of tallow candles, and 315 lbs. 
of spermaceti or wax candles, wiili a capital of 28,765 dollars ; 889 distilleries produced 1,763,685 
gallons, and fifty breweries produced 214,589 gallons, the whole employing 1092 persons, and a 
capital of 315,308 dollars ; 533 persons produced carriages and waggons to the value of 168,724 
dollars, with a capital of 79,378 dollars ; 258 fleuring mills produced 273,088 barrels of flour, and 
witn other mills employed 2067 persons, producing articles to the value cf 2,437,037 dollars, with 
n capital of 1 ,650,089 dollars ; 453 persons manufactured furniture to the value of 273,350 dol- 
lars, with a capital of 139,295 dollars ; 485 stone or brick houses, and 1757 wooden houses em- 
ployed 2883 persons, and cost 1,039,172 dollars ; thirty-four printing offices, throe binderies, five 
daily, seven semi-weekly, and twenty-six weekly newspapers, and eight periodicals, employed 226 
persons and a capital of 86,325 dollars. The wholes amouirt of capital enfjploycd in manufac- 
tures, was 5,945,259 dollars . — OJfiM Returns, v 

Education, — The Transylvania university./ at Lexington, was*fourided in 1798, and is an 
important institution. Centre college, at Danville, was.fi>uridcd in 1822 ; St. Joseph’s college, at 
Bardstown (Catholic), was founded in 1819 ; Augusta college, at Augusta (Methodist), was 
founded in 1825 ; Cumberland college, at Princetown, was founded in 1825 ; Georgetown college, 
at Georgetown (Baptist), was founded in 1829; Bacon college, at Harrodsburg, was founded^ in 
1836 ; St. Mary’s college, Marion county (Catholic), was founded in 1837. There is a flotirish- 
ing medical department connected with the Transylvania university, and a medical institution at 
Louisville. In these institutions there were, in 1840, 1419 students. There were in the state, 
1 16 academies and grammar schools, with 4906 students; 952 common and primary schools, with 
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St4,041 Bcholats ; and 40»010 free white persons, over twenty years of age, who could neither read 
nor write. — if. S. Gaz. 

JteHgiott, — (u 1836, the Daptists, the most numerous denomination, had J^OO churches, about 
300 ministers, and 35,000 communicants ; the Methodists, 100 travelling preachers, and 31,369 
communicants ; the Presbyterians, 120 churches, and 8000 or 10,000 communicants; the Episco- 
palians, one bishop and thirteen ministers ; the Roman Catholics, one bishop and thirty-four 
ministe:sf| There is also a considerable number of Cumberland Presbyfbrians, Reformed Baptists, 
two societies of Shakers, and one of Unitarians. — U. S. Guz. 

Banks. — At the commencement of 1840, this state had fourteen banks and branches, with an 
aggregate capital of 7,789,003 dollars, and a circulation of 3,476,367 dollars. — (See Banks of the 
Unit^ States hereafter.) 

Public Works. — A short but most important work of internal improvement, is the Louisville 
and Portland canal, two miles and a half long, around the rapids in tne Ohio river at Louisville. 
It admits steamboats of the largest chiss, is excavated ten feet deep, in solid limestone, and cost 730,000 
dollars. Tile navigation of Kentucky, Licking, and Green rivers, has been extensively improved 
by dams and locks. The Lexington 5nd Ohio railroa^ extends from Lexington to Frankfort, 
and is intended to be continued to Louisville. Several otlier railroads have been projected. — 
U. S. Gaz. 


PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


L 0 DISVIM.E, the most populous city in the state of Kentucky, is advantageously situated on 
the south bunk of the Ohio river, at the head of the Rapids. In latitude 38 deg. 8 mill, north ; 
longitude, 85 deg. 26 iiiin. west; 120 miles bdlow Cincinnati, and 596 miles from Washington. 
It has ‘^icreased and thriven with extraordinary rapidity. In 1800, the population consisted of 
about 600 inhabitants ; increased in 1810, to 1357 ; in 1820, to 4012; in 1830, to 10,336; in 
1840, to 21,210 ; and in 1845, the population may be estimated at about 30,000 inhabitants. In 
1840, it contained twelve churches, .375 stores, several printing olTices, published three daily and 
seven semi-weekly new^spapers ; twelve foreign trade houses, capital 192,000 dollars; value of 
goods sold annually, about 30, 000, 000 dollars. The Ohio is more than a mile wide opposite the 
town, and there is a constant and rapjd arrival and departure of steamboats and river craft. Its 
trade has greatly increased since 1840. — (See Internal 'frade of the United States hereafter.) 

I'liANKi’ouT, capital of the state^ is situated on a plain, and on the east side of Kentucky river, 
sixty miles above its junction with the Oliw ; twenty-two miles west-north-west of Lexington, 
fifiy-one miles east of Louisville, 102 mdcs south-south-w'est of Cincinnati, 542 miles from 
Washington. In 38 deg. 14 min. north latitude, and 84 deg. 40 min. west longitude. Population, 
in 1810,1099; in 1820, 1679; in 1830, 1680; in 1840, 1917. The river is, at this town, about 
eighty yards wide, and after heavy rains, freqiu^^illy rises sixty feet. Steamboats of 300 tons 
ctune up to this jilace wdieii the water is high, and a lari^e quantity of foreign goods is brought 
here to supply the riclLund fertile country around. The banks of the river here are high, and a 
chain bridge crosses it to tlfc flourishing village of South Frankfort, which may he regarded as an 
appendage, though its population is not included Ri the above. Large vessels, designed to navigate 
the ocean, have been built here, and floated to New Orleans. 

Lexington, is situated on a branch of the Elkliorn river, in 38 deg. 6 min. north latitude, and 
48 deg. 18 min. west longitude ; twenty-four miles east-south-east of Frankfort, eighty-five miles 
south of Cincinnati, seventy-four miles east of ^ouisvillc, and 522 miles from Washington. Popu- 
lation, in 1820, 5279 : in 1830, 6404 ; in 1840, 6997. It is the oldest town in the state, was for- 
merly the capita], ana is one of the best built places in the western states It is regularly laid 
out, and some of the streets are paved. The main street is eighty feet wide, and one mile and a 
half in length, and the principal roads leading to the city are macadamised for some distance 
from it. Many of the streets are bordered with trees, and the environs are beautiful. There is a 
public square flear the centre of the place, surrounded by fine brick buildings. The city con- 
tained, in 1840, about 120(^dweirings, ten churches, a masonic hall, the state lunatic asylum, 
the halls of Transylvania^ university, the liorarips of which contained 12,242 volumes. It had, 
in 1840, two foreign commission houses, capital 35,500 dollars ; seventy-two retail stores, capital 
892,285 dollars ; value of machinery 'produced, 12,800 Jollars; hardware, cutlery, &c., 10,000 
dollars ; one woollen factory, nine rope-walks, capital 186,860 dollars ; three tanneries, one 
brewery, four printing offices, one bindery, three weekly and two semi-weekly newspapers, and 
seven periodicals. Capital in manufactures, 426,340 dollars. In 1797, it contained only fifty 
houses. The country around Lexington is one of the most fertile districts in the United States. 

Maysville, is situated on the south side of Ohio river, on a narrow bottom between tlie river, 
and the high hills which rise in its rear. It has three streets, running parallel with the river, and 
four crossing them at right angles. It contained, in 1840, three churches, about 500 dwellings, 
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and 2741 inhabitants. It has a good liarbour for boats. Most of the goods inipbrted into tlie 
north-east part of the state ore landed lierc. There were, in 1840, nine commissioi\' houses, capi- 
tal 111,600 dollai's; twenty-nine stores, capital 183,000 dollars; two lumber yards 4 capital 10,500 
dollars ; one cotton factory, 1 100 spindles, one tannery, one brewery, one flouring mill, one saw 
mill, two printing offices, llirec weekly and one semi-weekly newspapers. Capital in manufac- 
tures, 94,300 dollars. a 

^nancet * — The state £ebt is 4,064,500 dollars, of wtpeh 615,000 dollars is at the Mite of five 
per cent, and the balance at six per cent interest. 1'hc commissioners of the Sinking riind liavo 
promptly paid the interest on the debt. Value of taxable property, in 1843, 196,729,033 dollars ; 
white males over twenty-one, in 1843, 124,700. Total revenue, 312,235 dollars 80 cents, exclu- 
sive of bank stocks, tolls on rivers and roads, and profits of the i*enitentiary. Surplus in the 
Treasury, October 10, 1843, 64,614 dollara 10 cents. 


lY, MISSOURI. 

MtssoiTRl is bounded nortli by Iowa territory ; east by Illinois, Kentuclc}', and Ten- 
nessee, from wliich it is Repainted by the Mississi])pi river ; south by Arkansas; and west 
by the Indian terrrjory. It is between 36 deg. and 40 dog. 36 min. north latitude, and 
between 89 dog. and 95 dog. 30 min. west longitude, and betw'oen 12 deg. 17 min. and 
17 deg. 28 min. w’est longitude from Washington. It *is 287 miles long, and 230 miles 
broad, containing 64,000 square miles, or 40,960,000 acres. The population, in 1810, 
was 19,833; in 1820, 66,586; in 1830, 14(),Wl; in 1840, 383,702, of which 58,240 
were slaves. Of the free population, 173,470 were white males ; 150,418 white ft males; 
883 were coloured males ; 691 coloured females. Emjjloyed iii agriculture, 92,408; in 
commerce, 2522; in manufactures and trades, 11,100; in mining, 742; navigating the 
ocean, 39; navigating canals, rivers, &c., 1885; learned professions, 1469. 

This state is divided into sixty -tw^o counties, wdiich, with their population, in 1840, and 
their capitals, were as follows:'- Audrain, 1949, C. Mexico; Harry, 4795, C. McDonald ; 
Benton, 4205, C. Warsaw ; Boone, 13,561, C. Columbia; Buclianan, 6237, C, Sparta; 
Caldwell, 1458, C. Far West; Callaway, 11,765, C. FuUon; Cape Girardeau, 9359, C. 
Jackson; Carrol, 2433, C. Carrollton; Cliai’iton*,' 4746, Keytesville ; (’lark, 2846, C. 
Waterloo; Clay, 8282, C. Liberty; Clinton, 2724, C. Plattsburg; Cole, 9286, C. Jeffer- 
son City; Cooper, 18,484, C. Booneville; Crawfford, 3561, C. Steelville; Daviess, 2736, C. 
Gallatin; Franklin, 7515, C. Union; Gasconade, 5330, C. Herman; Greene, 5372, C. 
Springfield; Howai^, 13,108, C. Fayette;* Jaclcson, 7612, C. Independence; Jefferson, 
4296, C. Hillsborough; Johnson, 4471, C. Warrensburg ; La ^Fayette, 6815, C. Lex- 
ington; Lewis, 6040, C. Monticello; Lincoln, 7449, C. Troy; Linn, 2245, C. Linneus; 
Livingston, 4325, C. Chilicotlie; Macon, 6034, C. Bloomington; Madison, 3395, C. 
Frederick town; Marion, 9623, C. Palmyra; Miller, 2282, C. Tuscumbia; Munroe, 9505, 
C. Paris; Morgan, 4407, C. Versailles; Montgomery, 4371, C. Danville; New Madrid, 
4554, C. New Madrid; Newton, 3790, C. Neosho; Perry, 5760, C. Perry Nille ; Pettis, 2930, 
C. Georgetown ; PkVttc?, 8.913, C. Platte City*; Pike, 10,616, C. Bowling Green; Polk, 
8449, C. Bolivar; Pulaski, 6529, Wayucsville; Ralls, 5670, C. New London ; Ran- 
dolph, 7198, C. Huntsville; Ray, 6553, Richmond; Ripley, 2856, C. Van Buren ; 
Rives (named changed to Henry), 4726, C. Clinton; St. Charles, 7911, C. St. Cliarles ; 
St. Francis, 3211, C. Farmington ; St. Genevieve, 3148, C. St. Gcueviovo ; St. Louis, 
35,979, C. St. Louis ; Saline, 5258, C Marshall ; Scott, 5fl74, C. Benton*; Shelby, 3056, 
C. Shelbyville; Stoddard, 3153, (J. BloomfieU;* Taney, 3264, C. Forsyth; Van Buren, 
4693» C. Harrison ville; Warren, 4253, C. ^Warrenton; Washington, 7213, C. Potosi ; 
Wayne, 3403, C. Gi'een ville. There have been several new counties erected since 1840. 

Soih — This state presents a groat variety of surface and of soil. Alluvial, or bottom 
soil, extends along the margin of the rivers ; receding from which, the land rises in some 
parts imperceptibly, iu others very abniptly, into elevated barrens, or rocky lidgcs. In the in- 
terior, bottoms and barrens, naked hills and prairies, heavy forests and streams of water, may 
often be seen at one view, presenting a diversified and beautiful landscape. The south-east 
part of the state has a very extensive im:i of low, inai'sliy country, abounding in lakes. 
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arid liable to* inundation. Back of tliis a hilly country extends as far as the Osage river. 
This portion*of the state, though not generally distinguished for the fertility of its soil, 
thougii it is interspersed with fertile portions, is particularly celebrated for its mineral 
treasures. — U, S, Gaz, 

Between the Osage and Missouri river^ is a tract of country very fertile, and agreeably 
diverlified with woodland and prairie, and abounding with coal^ salt springs, &c. The 
country ntorth of the Missouri is erApbatically “ the garden of the west/’ There is no 
country where a greater extent of territory can he traversed more easily, when in its natural 
state. The surface is for the most part undulated. The sceneiy diversified by picturesque 
hills, and extensive prairies, interspersed with shady groves and clear rivers and streams. 
Almost every acre of this country is susceptible of high agricultural improvement, and the 
soil and climate capable of producing all the products of even the southern states, except 
sugar. Thg chief productidhs are tobacco, cotton, Indian com, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and 
grasses. Large numbers of horses, mules, homed cattle, sheep, and hogs, ai‘e annually raised 
for exportation, “ All that part of the state north df Missouri river, and that south of the 
Missouri and west of the Gasconade, may be called rolling prairie, nearly the whole of which 
is capable of cultivation. That part of the state between the Gasconade and Mississippi 
rivers, may bo called hilly, but it affords good grazing, and abounds in mineral wealth. 
The soil generally, throughout the state, Ls deep and rich, produced h^ the decayed vege- 
table uiattcr of centuries. Wlierever the prairie fires are kept down, there springs up a 
tliick underbrush, which, in a few ^^ears is converted into a forest. Some parts of St. Louis 
county, which, a lew years ago, were prairie, are now covered with timber, so that hardly 
any prairie can now be found in the counf^. And so it is througlioiit the state. The 
country on the St. Francois riv(T, which was formerly capable of cultivation, has, by the 
eifects of the earthquake which destroyed New Madrid, become marshy, hut it might again 
be capable of cultivation, hy clearing out the St. Francois, and by draining; but at present, 
while so nnudi good land is to be obtained at the government price, it would he unprofitable. 
There is no doubt, however, that this part of the country will, in the course of time, be all 
drained and cultivated. Timber is fpuud in larger or smaller quantities throughout the state. 
The river bottoms throughout the state, ai*e covered with a thick growth of cotton wood, 
oak, elm, ash, black and white walnut, hickory^, &c. The head waters of the Gasconade 
are covered with a thick growth of the y^low pine, of which large quantities arc sawed into 
lumber and floated to inai'ket. The value of lumber produced, according to the census of 
1840, in the state, was 70,355 dollars, of which Pulaski county furnished 25,3(X3 dollars, 
and Cooper 10,580 dollars. The amount has more than doubled since that time, and the 
annual value produced for 1842, was at least S(X),000 dollars. In 1840, 356 barrels of 
pitch, tar, &c., were j[)roduced.” — Hunt's Magazine. 

JAve Stock and Agricultural Producc.^in the year 1840, there were in this state, 
1.96,132 horses and mules; 433,875 neat cattle; 348,018 sheep; 1,271,161 swine; poultry 
valued at 270,647 dollars. There were produced 1,037,386 bushels of wheat ; 9801 bushels 
of barley ; 2,234,947 bushels of oats ; 68,608 bushels of rye ; 1 5,318 busliels of buckwheat; 
17,332,524 bushels of Indian com ; 562,265 lbs. of wool; 56,461 lbs. of wax; 783,768 
bushels of potatoes ; 49,083 tons of hay; 1J?,010 tons of hemp and flax ; 9,067,913 Ihs. of 
tobacco; 121,121 ifis. of cotton ; 274,853 lbs. of sugar. The prodiuts of the dairy were 
valued at 100,432 dollars ; of the orchaifl. at 90,878 dollars ; of lumber at 70,355 dollars. 

Climate. — The climate of this state, though generally healthy, is subject to great ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The Missouri is frozen so hard for a number of weeks in the 
winter, as to be safely crossed ^th loaded waggons. In the summer the heat is often great, 
but the air is generally p^re, dry, and salfibrious. 

Minerals. — Of the minerals and fossils already discovered, the principal are lead, coal, 
plaster, iron, manganese, zinc, antimony, cobalt, various kinds of ochre, conllmon salt, nitre, 
plumbago, porphyry, jasper, chalcedony, and marble. Lead is extensively found ; a dis- 
trict 100 miles long and forty miles broad, the centre of which is seventy miles south-west 
of St. Louis, and about thirty-flve miles from Herculaneum, is the part of the state 
where it is procured in tlie greatest abundance. This lead region covers an area of more 
than 3000 square miles. The ore is of the richest kind, and exists in quantities more than 
sufficient to siq^ply tlie demand of the whole United States. The iron mines are scarcely 
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less remarkable than the lead. In St. Francis county exists the celebrated mountain ” 
of micaceous oxide of iron, which has an elevation of 300 feet above the^ surrounding 
plain, is a mile and a half across its stuiimit, and yields eighty per cent of pure metal. 
Five miles south is another magnificent pyramidal “ mountain,” denominated the Pilot 
Knob, 300 feet high, with a base a mile and ^ half in circumference, of the same rich 
spc^es of iron ore. Tl^s pyramid is not in plates, but huge masses of several, tons in 
weight, which yields also eighty per cent of pure metul. Wasliington county is^^a perfect 
bed of metallic treasures. 'Ihroughout the mineral district are found beds of rich, red, 
marl clay, which proves to be the very best manure for tlie soil. 

Rivers. — The Mississippi winds along the entire eastern boundary of the state, for a 
distance of 400 miles, and receives in its course tlie waters of the great Missouri, which, 
indeed, deserves to be regarded as the main stream. Through the central and richest 
part of the state the Missouri rolls its immense volume of water, being iiavigablf for steam- 
boats, 1800 miles from its entrance into the Mississippi, for four or five months in 
the year. The La Mine, Osage, afid Gasconade, on the south, and the Grand and 
Chariton on the north side, are navigable tributaries of the Missouri. Maramec river 
runs through the mineral district, is a navigable stream, and enters the Mississippi 
eighteen miles below St.’ Louis. Salt river, which is also navigable, enters the Mississippi 
eighty-five miles atoove the Missouri. The White and St. Francis drain the soutli-east, 
and the tributancs of the Neosho the south-west part of the state. — U. S. Gaz, 

Towns. — St. Louis is much the largest and most cohimercial place in the state. It is 
situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, eighteen miles below the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. St. Genevieve, about 100 miles west of* the Mississippi, and sixty -four miles below 
St. Louis, is settled principally by French, and has considerable trade, particularly in 
lead. Potosi, in the mining district, is a flourishing town. Herculaneum is the principal 
place of deposit for lead from the mines. New Madrid is tlie most noted landing-place for 
boats on the Mississippi, above Natchez, and Clarkosville and Hannibal, north of St. Louis. 
St. Charles, on the Missouri, twenty miles above St. Louis, is an important place, and 
Boouevillc, Lexington, Liberty, and Independence, in the west part of the state. Jefferson 
city, the capital, on the Missouri, 134 miles from St. Louis, is a growing place. — 
17. S, Gaz* 

Trade. — There were, in 1840, three commercial and thirty-nine commission houses 
engaged in foreign trade, with a capital of 746,500 dollars ; 1 107 retail dry goods and 
other stores, with a capital of 8,158,802 dollars; 345 persons employed in the lumber 
trade, with a capital of 318,029 dollars; seventy-nine persons engaged in internal trans- 
portation, who, with 128 butchers, packers,' &c., employed a 'Capital of 173,650 dollars. 

Manufactures. — In 1840, the value of home-made or fami]v manufactures was 
1,149,544 dollars ; there were nine woollen manufactones, employing thirteen persons, pro- 
ducing articles to the value of 13,750 dolfars, and employing a capital of 5000 dollars; 
two furnaces producing 180 tons of cast iron, and four forges, &c., producing 118 tons of 
bar iron, the whole employing eighty persons, and a capital of 79,000 dollars ; twenty -one 
smelting houses, producing 5,295,455 lbs. of lead, employing 252 persons, and a capital of 
235, g06 dollars ; sifty-nine persons produced 249,302 bushels of bituminous coal, em- 
ploying a capital of 9488 dollars ; thirty-six persons produced 13,150 bushels of salt, with 
a capital of 3550 dollars ; twelve potteries produced articles to the value of 12,175 dollars, 
employing thirty -three persons, and a capital of 7250 dollar ; 191 persons produced ma- 
chinery to the value of 190,412 dollars ; forty-eight persons produced 959 small-arms ; 
twelve persons manufactured the precious metals to* the vdlue of 5450 dollars ; seventy- 
three persons produced granite and marble t<f the value of 32^.050 dollars ; 671 persons 
produced bricks and lime to the value of 1 85,^34 dollars ; 293 distilleries produced 508,368 
gallons, and seisen breweries produced 374,700 gallons, the whole emjdoying 365 persons, 
and a capital of 189,976 doUais i 201 persons produced carriages and waggons to the value 
of 97,112 dollars, with a capital of 45,074 dollars ; one powdermill, employing two persons, 
produced 7500 1^. of gunpowder, with a capital of 1050 dollars ; eight persons produced 
drugs and paints to the value of 13,500 dollars, wi^ a capital of 70W dollars ; sixty-four 
flouring mills produced 49,363 barrels of flour, and, with other mills, employed 1326 per- 
sons, producing articles to the value of 960,058 dollars, with a capital of 1,266,019 dollars ; 
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413 brick of stone houses, and 2202 wooden houses, were built by 1966 persons, and cost 
1,441,573 dollars; forty printing offices, six daily, five semi-weekly or tri-weekly, and 
» twenty-four mekly newspapers, employed 143 persons, and a capital of 79,350 dollars. 
The whole amount of capital employed in manufactures was 2,704,405 dollars. 

Education . — The University of St. Louis (a Catholic institution), at St. Louis, was 
foun(fed ,in 1829; St. Mary’s colle^ at Barren’s (also Catholic)^ was founded in 1830; 
Marion cmle^, at New Palmyra, was founded in 1831; Missouri university, at Columbia, 
was founded m 1840; St. Charles college, at St. Charles, is a Methodist institution, founded 
in 1839 ; Fayette college, at Fayette, is a new institution. In all these colleges there w'ere, 
in 1840, 495 students. There were in the state, forty-seven academics, with 1926 students; 
and 642 primary and common schools, with 16,788 scholars. There were 19,457 white 
persons over twenty years of age, who could neither read nor write. 

— In 1840, there were fifty-one Methodist itinerant preachers, who travelled 
8692 miles. The Baptists had 146 churches and eighty-six ministers ; Presbyterians thirty- 
three cburchea, seventeen ministers; Homan Catholics, one bishop, thirty priests; Epis- 
copalians three ministers. 

Saint Louis is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, eighteen miles by water 
below the junction of the Missouri. It lies in 38 deg. 36 min. north latitude, and 89 deg. 
56 mlu. west longitude from Greenwich, and 13 deg. 14 min. wdit longitude from 
Washington ; thirty miles below the junction of the llliuois ; 200 miles above that of the 
Ohio ; 1132 miles, by the course of the river, above New Orleans ; 1100 miles below the 
falls of St. Anthony; 120 miles east of Jefferson city; 808 miles from Washington. The 
population, in 1810, was 1600; in 1820, %59S ; m 1830, 6694; in 1840, 16,469, of 
whom K31 were slaves. Employed in commerce, 845; in manufactures and trades, 2012; 
navigating rivers, &c,, 891 ; in the learned professions, &c., 188. — LT, S, Gas. 

“ The situation of the city is pleasant and healthy. The ground rises gradually from 
tlie first to the second bank of the river ; and on the second bank, which is about forty 
feet higher than the first, the city is chiefly built. It presents a beautiful appearance as 
seen from the opposite side of the yivcr, or as it is approached on the river. At the 
distance of about half a mile from the river, the ground attains its highest elevation, and 
spreads out in a plain to tlio west^ There are five principal streets running parallel with 
the river, which arc crossed by many otheA, at right angles. Two streets along the river 
are narrow, hut tlioso which have been more recently laid out, on the second bank, are 
regular and spacious, and present many coruniandiu|f situations. The compact part of the 
city extends about a mile and a half along the river; but there are suburbs on the north 
and south making the whole extent five luiles. It contains many neat, and some elegant 
buildings. The more jjccont houses have been built of brick, made of an excellent qu^ity 
in the immediate vicinity ; some are of stone, quarried on the spot, and generally white- 
washed. Many of the houses have spacious andljeautiful gardens attached to them. 

“ Front-street is open on the side toward the water, and on the other side is a range of 
warehouses four stories high, built of limestone, which have a very commanding appearance, 
and are the seat of a heavy business. In First-street, the wholesale and retail dry goods 
stores are located ; and in the streets back of \his are the artisans and tradesmen. • 

“ The city is watefed from the Mississippi. The water is raised by .<team power to a 
reservoir situated on an elevated ancient mound, whence it is distriliuted in iron pipes 
through the city. A company is also formed for lighting the city with gas. The country 
around St. Louis, and west for fifteen miles, is a very fertile prairie. 

The city is admirably situatad for Commerce, and already surpasses in its trade every 
other place north of New Qrleans. The Mississippi and the Illinois to the north, the 
Ohio and its tributaries to *tbe south -east, and the Missouri to the west, give it a ready 
access to a vast extent of country ; aild to the south the* Mississippi fumishee an outlet to 
the ocean for its accumulated productions. It is the principal western dep6t of the American 
Fur company, who have a large establishment in tne place, and nearly 1000 men in their 
cnwloy. A vast amount of furs of every description is here collected ; and 10,000 dried 
bunalo tongues have been brought in ixi a single year. — (See Fur Trade hereafter.) 
Numerous steamboats ply from this place in various directions. The steamboat arrivals, 
VOL. III. 2 u 
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in a single year, have amonnicd to over 800, with a tonnage of over 100,000. The total 
tonnage of this port, in 1 840, was 1 1 ,259. 

“ Among the public building, the city hall, a splendid building of brickf several of the 
churches, and particularly the lloinan Catholic cathedral, deserve notice.^ The cathedral 
is 136Teet long, eighty -four feet wide, and the walls are forty feet high. The front of 
the edifice is fifty-eight tTeet high, above which the tower of the steeple rises twenty feet 
square to the height of forty feet. This is surmounted by an octagon spire coVered with 
tin, crowned witli a brass gilt ball five feet in diameter, surmounted by a cross of gilt brass 
ten feet high. In the steeple is a peal of six bells, the three largest of which weigh from 
1600 lbs. to 2600 lbs, each. The front of the building is of polished freestone, with a 
portico of four massive Doric columns. There is also a IJnitcd States’ land ofticc, a theatre, 
and a concert hall. 

“ There arc several literary and hcnevolent institutions iii the city. The St. Louis 
university is under the direction of the Catholics, and* has fifteen instructors, sixty students, 
and 7900 volumes in its libraries. ,lt has a spacious building in the city, and is amply 
endowed. Kemper college is under the direction of the Episcopalians, and is beautifully 
situated four miles from the city, w'ith extensive grounds around it. Its medical depart- 
ment is within the city, and has a spacious building ca]iable of accommodating 400 students, 
a hall for lecture^ chemical laboratory, The Western academy of sciences has an 

extensive museum of natural history and mineralogy, &c. There is also a miisenni, con- 
taining Indian antitpiitles, fossil remains, and other curiosities. 

“ The Convent of the Snered Heart is an institution of nuns, for conducting female 
education. The Protestant ladies conduct an Orphan Asylum ; and there is a Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 

“ There are fourteen churches iu the city — two Kpiscoj)al, two Methodist, two Pres- 
byterian, two Roman C’atholic, one Associate Reformed JVesbyterian, one German 
Lutheran, one Baptist, one Unitarian, one African Methodist, and one AlVican Baptist.” — 
I/. S. Gaz. 

The city has a bank and two insurance coinj)aiiies. In the southern limits of the city 
is a Uni tea States’ arsenal, and fourteen miles distant from it arc the United States’ 
Jefferson bairacks, capable of accommodating GOO or TOO men. 

Trades , — There were, iu 1840, one foreign commercial and twenty-four coinniission 
houses, with a capital of 717,000 dollai’s ; 214 retail stores, with a capital of 3,875,050 
dollars ; seventeen lumber yards, witli^ capital of 287,529 dollars ; forty persons employed 
iu internal transportation, together with thirty-seven butchers and pa(;kers, employed a 
capital of 141,500 dollars ; furs, skins, AfC., valued at 306,300 dollars ; machinery, 
169,807 dollars; two taimcnes, capital 54,500 dollars ; one distillery, and six breweries, 
capital 48,800 dollars ; one rope walk, capital 10,000 dollars ; two flouring mills, one grist 
mill, six saw mills, one oil mill, capital lv)6,500 dollars ; twenty-two printing oifices, six 
daily, seven weekly, and five seini-wcckly newspapers, employed a capital of 49,650 dollars; 
210 brick and stone, and 130 wooden houses, cost 761,980 dollars. Total capital in 
manufactures, 674,250 dollars. Ten academies, 577 students; seven schools, 713 scholars. 
— <Ojfficial lieturfis. 

St. Louis was founded, in 1764, by tlie French from Canada, as a trading post with 
the Indians ; but during tlie French and Spauish possession of it, it remained an incon- 
siderable village. — U. S. Gaz, 

In an article on the Resources of Missouri, in Hunt’s Magazine,” it is remarked, that 

many thriving towns have sprung up, within a few years, in this st^te, and which bid 
fair to become of some importance — situated on the banks of ear large rivers, and shipping 
ports for large and fertile districts of couiilliy. Among these Aiay be mentioned Hannibal, 
Booneville, Independence, Westoii, Rocheport, and several others. St. Louis, however, is 
destined to be the mty in the state ; and, in all probability, will become the largest 

west of the AUe^hames^ to that of New Orleans. Any one who will glance at the 
map of the H^ississippi and Mtssouri valleys, will see that its gfeographical position, and 
natural advantages, ensure this. Situated on the first bluff below the mouth of the Missouri, 
it is the first point, below that stream, that affords a good site for a city. The Mississippi, 
below this point, is navigable for boats of the largest class, at nearly all seasons of the year; 
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some of which caivy from 800 tons to 1000 tons of froiglit, down stream. Above tliis point, 
the rivers anf shallower, so that freight, to be sent either up or down, must be here lauded 
k and reshipped.# The Missouri, a few miles above, runs westwardly — navigable for steam- 
boats for 1000 miles, draining one of the most fertile states of the union. North, 
runs the Mississippi, to the falls of St. Anthony, between the fertile and rapidly growing 
territories of Iowa and Wisconsin, and the state of Illinois. A fe^ miles above the mouth 
of tlie Milsouri, is the Illinois river, "running lor 800 miles to the north-east, through the 
fertile state of Illinois. It is to be hoped that, in the courae of a few years, a canal will 
unite this river with the waters of Lake Michigan; which will open the trade of the eastern 
part of Wisconsin, and western part of Michigan, to the markets of St. I^uis. The trade 
of the whole of tliis port of tlie country passes by St. Louis, and it is constantly increasing. 
Groceries of all kinds will seek this market, to be reshipped to the north, east, and w’cst. 
Instances h^ve been known lof persons purcliasiiig cigars and coffee in St. Louis, shipping 
them to Peru, on the Illinois, by steamboats, and waggoning thence to Chicago ; and 
selling them there at lower prices than those brought fii'bm New York, by a continuous water 
navigation. From this point is shi[)ped nearly all the lead produced at the mines in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. * 

“ The population of St. Louis, within the present city limits* is more than 30, (XX) ; 
when, by tlie census of J 840, it was but little above 24,000. Tlie in^mrts and exports, 
for 1841, exceeded 30, 000,000 dollars. From the 1st of January, 1841, to the 1st of 
January, 1842, the number of stoaS^nboats visiting St. Louis amounted to 1928, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 2(>2,281 . The number of boats, in 1842, was 2030, with a tonnage 
of 302,698.” — (See Internal Trade of the Utiiied States hereafter.) 

• 

FINANCES OF MISSOURI. 


Principal Jlcnus of Expenditure. 


dollars. 

Salaries of executive officers 9,150 

Ex])cnscs of executive * 4,000 

Salaries of judiciary 22,550 

Expenses of legislature* f. 5(>,()00 

Interest on state debt 71,0^0 

Common schools 12,()0() 

(Uiaritablc (?stablislnncnts 160 


Chief Sources of Income. 


dollars. 

Direct taxes 130,0(K) 

Income of state funds 32,270 

Amount of state debt 922,(X)0 

Annual interest on debt 7l,0(K) 


The expenditure of the state is generally eipiill to its iueonie, leaving little or iu> balance 
for a sinking fund. 


• • 


V. ILLirfOIS. 


ILLINOIS is bounded north by Wisconsin territory ; cast, by Lake ^liebigan and 
Indiana ; south, by the Ohio river, wbicli separates it from Kentucky ; and west, by 
Missouri and Io\\a Urritory, from which it is separated by the Mississippi liver, ft is 
between 37 deg. and 42 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and between SV deg. 17 miii. and 
91 deg. 50 min west longitude, and betw een 10 deg. 20 min. and 1 1 deg. 21 miii. west 
longitude from Washington. It is 350 miles long by 1 80 miles broad, comprising an 
area of about 50,0(K) square or 32,0(X),000 acres. The population, in 1810, wa.s 
12,282; in 1820, 55,21 U iu 1^30, 10*4575; in 1840, 476,183; of which 255,235 
were wliite males; 217,()M) white females; 1876 were coloured moles; 1722 coloured 
females. Employed in agriculture, 105,337 ; in comnxTee, 2506 ; in maiyAfactures and 
trades, 13,185 ; in mining, 782 ; navigating^ the ocean, 63 ; navigM>t'uig lakes, rivers, and 
canals, 310; learned professions, 2021. 

Tliis state is divided into eighty-seven counties, whicb# Ifith their population, in 1840, 
and their capitals, wci*o os follows; — Adams, 14,476, C. Quincy ; Alexander, 3313, C. 


* The legislature sat, in 1842-43, 100 days. 
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Unity ; Bond, 5060, C. Ghreenyille ; Boone, 1705, C. Belvidere ; Brown, 4188, C* Mctfnt 
Sterling ; Bureau, 3067, C. Princeton ; Calhoun, 1741, C. Gilead ; Ourhll, 1023, C. 
Savannah ; Cass, 2981, C. Virginia; Champaign, 1475, C. Urbana; Chrittian, 1878, C. 
Edinburg ; Clarke, 7453, C. Marshall ; Clay, 3228, C. Lewisville j Clinton, 3718, C- 
Carlyl© ; Coles, 9616, C. Charleston ; Cook, 10,201, C. Chicago ; Crawford, 4422, C- 
Palestine ; De Kalb, 1607, C. Sycamore ; De Witt, 3247, C. Clinton j Du Page, *3535, 
C, Napicrvllle ; Edgar, 8225, C. Paris ; Edwards, ‘3070, C, Albion ; Efiingham, 1675, 
C. Ewington ; Fayette, 6328, C. Vandalia; Franklin, 3682, C. Benton ; Fulton, 13,142, 
C. Lewiston ; Gallatin, 10,760, C. Equality; Greene, 11,951, C. Carrollton ; Hamilton, 
3945, C'. McLeansborough ; Hancock, 9946, C. Carthage ; Hardin, 1378, C. Elizabeth- 
town ; Henry, 1260, C. Morristown ; Irotjuois, 1695, C. Montgomery ; Jackson, 3566, 
C. Brownsville ; Jasper, 1472, C. Newton ; Jefibrson, 5762, C. Mount Vernon ; Jersey, 
4535, C. Jcrseyville; Jo-Daviess, 6180, C. Galena ; Johnson, 3626, C. Vienna ; Kane, 
6501, C. Geneva; Knox, 7060, C. Knoxville; Laicc, 2634, C. Little Fort ; La SallO, 
9348, C. Ottawa ; Lawrence, 7092^C. LawTonceville ; Lee, 2035, C. Dixon; Livingston, 
759, C. Pontiac; Logan, 2333, C. Postville ; Macon, 3039, C. Decatur; Macoupin, 7826, 
C. Carlinville ; Madison, 14,433, C. Edwardsville ; Marion, 4742, C. Salem ; Marshall, 
1849, C. Lacon ; McDonough, 5308, C. Macomb ; McHenry, 2578, C. McHenry ; 
McLean, 6565, O. Bloomington ; Menard, 4431, C. Petersburg ; Mercer, 2352, C. Mil- 
lorsburg ; Monroe, 4481, C. Waterloo; Montgomery, 4490, C. Hillsborough; Morgan, 
19,547, C. Jacksonville ; Ogle, 3479, C. Oregon city'; Peoria, 6153, C. Peoria ; Perry, 
3222, C. Pinckney ville ; Pike, 1 1,728, C. Pittsfield ; Pope, 4094, 0. Golconda ; Putnam, 
2131, C. Hennepin; Randolph, 7944, C.*Kaskaskia ; Rock Island, 2610, C. Rock 
Island ; Sangamon, 14,716, C. Springfield; Schuyler, 6972, C. Rushville ; Scott, 6215, 
C. Winchester ; Shelby, 6659, C. Shelby ville; Stark, 1573, C. Toulon; Stephenson, 
2800, C. Freeport; St. Clair, 13,631, C. Belleville; Tazewell, 7221, C. Tremont; Union, 
5524, (!J. Jonesborough ; Vermilion, 9303, C. Dauville ; Wabash, 4240, C. Mount Car- 
mel ; Warren, 6739, C. Moumouth ; Washington, 4810, C. Nashville ; Wayne, 5133, C. 
Fairfield; White, 7919, C. Carmi ; Whiteside, 2514, C. Sterling; Will, 10,167, C. 
Juliet ; Williamson, 4457, C. Bainbridge ; Winnebago, 4609, C, Rockford. 

Soil , — The surface of this state is generally level. .There is no tnouiitain in its whole 
extent, though the northern and southern part^ are hilly and broken. The portion of the 
state soutli of a line from the mouth of the W^abash to the mouth of the Kaskaskia, is 
generally covered with timber, but, north of this, the prairie country predominates. The 
eye sometimes wanders over immense plains, covered with grass, with no other boundaiy 
of its vision but the distant horizon, though the view is often broken by occasional wood- 
lands. The dry prairies are generally from thirty to 100 feet higher than the bottom 
land on the rivers, and frequently no less fertile. A range of bluffs commences on the 
margpn of the Mississippi, a short distance above the mouth of the Ohio, and extends north 
beyond the Dos Moines rapids, sometimes rising abruptly from the water’s edge, but 
generally a few miles distant from it, leaving, between the bluffs and the river, a strip of 
alluvial formation of inexhaustible fertility. The banks of the Illinois and Kaskaskia, in 
some places, present sublime and picturesque scenery. Several of their tributary streams 
have excavated for themselves deep gulfs, particularly those of the Kaskaskia, whose 
bonks, near the junction of Big Hill creek, present a perpendicular front of solid limestone 
140 feet high. — U. S, Gaz, 

The peninsula between the Mississippi and Illinois rivers has been surveyed as military 
bounty lands by the United States, malung an area equal to 240 towbships of six miles 
square, which would be equal to 8640 square rniiles, or nearly^to 5,530,000 acres. These 
lands are said to be of excellent quality, ^he soil throughout* the state generally may be 
considered as^fertile. 

Live Stock and Agricultural Producc,^Jii 1840, in this state there were 199,235 
horses and mules ; 62;6,274 neat cattle ; 395,672 sheep ; 1,495,254 swine ; poultiy, 
valued at 309,204 dbllars. Tliere were produced 8,335,393 bushels of wheat; 82,251 
bushels of barley ; 4,988,008 bushels of oats ; 88,197 bushels of lye ; 57,884 bushels of 
buckwheat; 22,634,211 bushels of Indian com; 650,007 lbs. of woof; 17,742 lbs. of hops; 
29,173 lbs. of wax ; 2,025,520 bushels of potatoes ; 164,932 tons of hay; 1976 tons of 
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hemp and flax; 664,826 Iba. of tobaeeo; 460 lbs, of rice; 200,947 Iba of cotton; 1160 
ibs. of silk ^xioDns; 399,813 lbs. of sugar. The products of the daily were valued at 
» 428,176 dcdlam ; of the orchard, at 126,766 dollars ; of lumber, 203,666 dollars. Value 
of skius and furs, 39,412 dollars. There were made 474 gallons of wine. — Official 

Clima/e.— The climate is generally healthy, the air pure and# serene, but the winters 
cold. Thb avera|^ temperature throbgh the year is from 60 deg. to 63 deg. of Fahren- 
heit. In the neighbourhood of low and wet lauds, particidarly near the mouths of the 
Wabash and the Ohio, the country is unhealthy. The summers m the southern part of tlie 
state are warm. 

Rivers, — The Illinois is the largest river in the state. Fox and Des Plaines rivers, its 
two largest branches from the north, rise in Wisconsin, and with Kankakee river, from 
Indiana, forja the Illinois, tCtid after a course of more than 400 miles, it enters the Missis- 
sippi twenty miles above the Missouri. It is navigable a distance of about 260 miles. 
Ilock river rises in Wisconsin, and after a course of ^00 miles, mostly in Illinois, it falls 
into the Mississippi. The Kaskaskia rises near the middle of the state, and after a south- 
westwardly course of 250 miles, enters the Mississippi, sixty-three miles below the 
Missouri. It is navigable for boats for 150 miles. The Wabash*forms a part of the east 
boundary. (See Indiana.) The Little Wabash, after a course of 138 miles, enters the 
Wabash a little above its confluence with the Ohio. Peoria lake, through which the 
Illinois river flows, about 200 milc% from its mouth, is a beautiful sheet of water, twenty 
miles long, and tw'o miles broad. 

The principal coinmereial depot in the ^lortli is Chicago, on Lake Michigan, at the 
mo\itli «f Chicago river, with a tolerable harbour, which has been improved by piers ex- 
tending into the lake. The most commercial place on the Mis^issi])pi is Alton, two miles 
and a half above the Missouri. It has a fine landing-place, with a natural wharf consist- 
ing of a flat rock, well suited to the purpose. The other principal places are Springfield, 
Quincy, Galena, Peoria, Vandsdia, and Kaskaskia. 

Trade, — There were in this staje, in 1 840, two commercial and fifty-one commission 
houses engaged in foreign trade, witli a capital of 333,800 dollars ; 1348 retail dry goods 
and other stores, with a capital oj’ 4,904,125 dollars ; 405 persons employed in the lumber 
trade, with a capital of 93,350 dollars ; W7 persons enijdoyed in internal transportation, 
who, with 268 butchers, packers, &c., employed a capital of 642,425 dollars. — Official 
Returns, 

Manufactures, — The value of home-made or family manufactures was 993,567 dollars. 
There were four fulling mills, and sixteen wooflen manufactories, employing tliirty-four 
persons, producing goods to the value of 9540 dollars, with a capital of 26,205 dollars ; 
four furnaces produced 168 tons of cast iron ; twenty smelting houses produced 
8,765,000 lbs. of lead, employing sevcnty-tffree persons, and a capital of 114,500 
dollars ; twenty- two persons produced 20,000 bushels of salt, with a capital of 10,000 
dollars ; three persons produced confectionery to the value of 2240 dollai^s ; one paper 
mill produced 2000 dollars ; twenty-four persons manufactured tobacco to the value of 
10,139 dollars ; sixty-eight persons manufactured hats and caps to tlfe value of 28|B95 
dollars, and straw hCnnets to the value of 1570 dollars, employing a capital of 12,918 
dollars ; twenty-three potteries, employed fifty -six persons, producing articles to the value 
of 26,740 dollars, with a capital of 10,225 dollars; 155 tanneries employed 305 persons, 
and a capital^ of 155,679 dollars; 626 other manufactories of leather, as saddleries, Ac., 
produced articles %o the value of«247,217 dollars, with a capital of 98,503 dollars; seventy - 
one persons produced machinery to the vidue of 37,720 dollars; twenty persons produced 
hardware and cutlery to tlfe value of 9750 dollars; twelve persons produced twenty cannon 
and 238 small arms ; seven persons manufactured the pfecious metals to thewalue of 2400 
dollars; twenty-six persons manufactured granite and marble: to the value of 116,112 
dollars ; 995 persons produced bricks and lime to the value of 263,398 dollars, with a 
capital of 104,648 dollars ; twenty-five persons produced 5 19,673 lbs. rf soap, and 1 17.698lbs. 
of tallow candles, with a capital of 17,346 dollars; 160 distilleries produced 1,661,684 
gallons, and eleven breweries 90,300 gallons, the whole employing 233 persons, and a 
capital of 138,165 dollars ; 307 pei*sous produced carriages and waggons to the value of 
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144,362 dollars, with a capital of 69,263 dollars; ninety-eight flouring mills produced 
172,667 barrels of flour, and, with other mills, employed 2204 persons, and Manufactured 
articles to the value of 2,417,826 dollars, with a capital of 2,147,618 dollar# ; vessels were 
built to the value of 39,200 dollars ; 244 persons produced furniture to the value of 84,410 
dollars, with a capital of 62,223 dollars ; 334 brick or stone houses, and 4133 wooden 
houses were built by 67g7 persons, and cost 2,066,266 dollars ; forty-five printing 6ffices, 
and five binderies, three daily, two semi-weekly, and thirty-eight weekly newspapers, and 
nine periodicals, employed 176 persons, and a capital of 71,300 dollars. The whole amount 
of capital employed in manufactures was 3,136,612 dollars.— 0/^ia/ Returns. 

Education, — The Illinois college, at Jacksonville, was founded in 1829; Shurdeff 
college (Baptist), in Upper Alton, in 1836 ; M^Keudree college (Methodist), in Lebanon, 
in 1834 ; McDonough college, at Macomb, in 1837. In tlicsc institutions there were, in 
1840, 311 students. There were in the state forty-two academies, with 196J students; 
1241 common and primary schools, with 34,876 scholars; and 27,602 white persons over 
twenty years of age who could iieithfer read nor write. 

Religum. — The Methodists have' 1(50 travelling preachers; the Baptists have 160 
ministers ; the Presbyterians, of difiereut descriptions, about 100 ministers ; the Episco- 
palians ten churches, f6id the Roman Catholics twelve; and tliere arc some of otlier 
denominations. « 

Banks. — At the bepnning of 1840, tliere were, in this state, nine banks and branches, 
with an aggregate capital of 6,423,186 dollars, and «a circulation of 3,724,092 dollars. 
At the close of 1840, the state debt amounted to 13,465,682 dollars. — (See Banks of 
United States hereafter.) ^ 

Public Works. — This state has undertaken an extensive system of internal ipiprovc- 
ments. The Illinois and Micliigau canal extends from Chicago 106 miles to near Peru, 
at the head of steamboat navigation on the Illinois. This distance includes a navigable 
feeder of four miles, and a few miles of river navigation. It was commeneed in 1 836, and 
is estimated to cost 8,664,337 dollars. A railroad extends from Mcrodosia, fifty-three 
miles, to Springfield. Coal Mine BluiTs railroad extends from the Mississippi rivei*, six 
miles, to the coal mine. Besides these, a large system of railroads has been projected, and 
partly executed, the j>rincipal of which is denominated thc^Ceutral railroad, extending from 
Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, and tcrniiiiating near the soulli termi- 
nation of the Illinois and Michigan caiiid; and thence extending in a norl1i>wi‘st direetioii 
to Galleiia ; the whole distance being 457 miles and a half, at an estimated cost of 3,800,000 
dollars. This is designed to be iiitereected by railroads to the cast and west, some of them 
crossing the state. But none of these wo'Vks are yet completed. 

The French, in 1720, from Canada, settled at Kaskaskia and Cahokia, where their de- 
scendants are still found. By the treaty of peace between CJi^^at Britain and France, in 
1763, this country came into the possession of the Britisli. Nearly all the settlements in 
this state, by emigrants from other states, have been made since 1800. In 1789, it con- 
stituted a part of the north-west territory. In 1800, Indiana and Illinois became a separate 
territory. In 1809 Illinois was made a separate territory under its present name; and in 
181^ it wa*s adniitt<jd to the union as an independent state, being the twenty-third to that 
time admitted. — U. S. Gaz. • 

The fertility and resources of Illinois are described in a recent number of “ Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine” as follows, viz. : — 

“ Its southern extremity is consequently nearly on n parallel with Hichmiad, Virginia, 
and its northern with Albany, in the state of New York^ In consequence of this great 
extent from north to south the climate is variaits, but there i# little essential variation in 
the inexliaustible rlehnoss of its soil, whethear it sinks into * bottoms,’ rises into ^ bluifs,’ or 
spreads into * prairies' or * ban*ens.* • 

It will be seen by a glance at the map, that its situation is exceedingly favourable to 
a commercial intercourse with the surrounding states. The Mississippi meanders along its 
western border for 7(X> miles ; the Ohio washes it on the south ; and on the east it lies 
against Lake Micliigan and the Wabash. Besides this very extensive water coiumuniea- 
tlou along its borders, its interior is also traversed by sovenil large navigable rivers. The 
lUmois, which is formed by the junction of the Des Plaines and Kankakee, two rivers 
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wliich gather* thoir head waters within a few miles of Lake Miehigan, sweeps through the 
state in a south-westerly direction, and joins the Mississippi a few miles above the moUth of 
» the great Missouri. It is navigable for steamboats at a moderate stage of water to Peru, 
a distance of more than 200 miles, without reckoning the windings of the channel in navi- 
gation ; from wKicli point the Illinois and Michigan canal, 100 miles long, connects it with 
Lake ^Michigan, thus opening to a great portion of the state a market through the lakes 
and Erie canal to New York. Rocl^ river nses in Wisconsin, and after traversing the 
north-western part of the state, empties into the Missiwssippi above the 41st degree of north 
latitude. It is navigable, with the escc])tioii of one or two obstructions in the shape of 
rapids for near 200 miles. TJie Kaskaskia, another large river, waters the southern part 
of the state, and enters the Mississippi about midway between the Missouri and Ohio. 
The Muddy is still further south, and also discharges its waters into the Mississipjii. The 
large streai\^ on tlie castcrif side of the state are the Irot^uois, a tributary of the Kankakee; 
the Vermilion, emptying into the Wabash; and the Embarras and Little W’abash, both of 
which also find their way into the Wabash. Besides tfiose arc many smaller streams, cross- 
ing the country in every direction, some of which, particularly at the north, afibrd a va- 
luable water-power for ])ropelling macdiinery. * 

‘‘ Those extensive channels of intercoimnuriicatioii have been still further extended by 
artificial means. The public antliorl ties commenced asyftcMu of internal iifiprovements, some 
years ago, on an extended scale, which, although checked for the present by the einbarrass- 
inents under winch the state is labcfliring, will, doubtless, ultimately be eom])leted, making 
every part of the state accessible, and opening to tbc great markets of the union the inex- 
haustible productions of the rich interior. Among those tbc most iinjiortant is the rilinois 
and Miuliigan canal, connecting, as we have already stated, the waters of tlie Illinois river 
with those of the lake. It was commenecd as a state work in IH3G, and congress, to ad- 
vance its construction, contributed every nitornatc section of land on each side of the canal, 
the value of wliich, wlien the work is completed, will, it is thought, more than defray the 
expense of construction. The work is still in progress, notwithstanding the embarmssmeuts 
of the state, and will probably be cojiipleted iu the course of the next two years (in 1846). 
It passes through a region of inexhaustible fertility, and when finished will give a powerful 
stimulus to the producing interests of the state. It is a cunous fact, strongly indicative of 
the character of the country, tliat this caAal, the length of which is about 100 miles, will 
be sup])lled with water for the greater part of this distance from Lake Michigan. 

“ The low' lands lying between the blufis and the margins of the rivers are called ‘ bot- 
toms,’ and have been formed by the alluvial deposits of the streams. 

“ These ‘ bottoms’ constitute the richest lahd in the west. The soil is often twenty- 
five feet deep, and when thrown up from the digging of wells, produces luxuriantly the first 
year. The most cxteTisiv^ and fertile tract of this description of soil is what is called the 
‘ American Bottom,’ commencing at the moutlf of the Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi, and 
extending northward to the blufTs at Alton, a distance of ninety miles. Its average width 
is five miles, and it contains'' about 288,000 acres. The soil is an argillaceous or a silicious 
loam, according as clay or sand happens to predominate in its formation. This tract, which 
received its name when the Mississippi coiAtituted die western boundary of the Umted 
States, is covered on^^he margin of the river with a strip of heavy timl^cr, having a thick 
undergrowth, from half a mile to two miles in width, but from thence to the blufis it is 

C ' icipally prairie. It is interspersed with sloughs, lakes, and ponds, the most of which 
omo dry in autumn. The land is highest near the margin of the stream, and conse- 
quently when overflowed retalns»a large quantity of water, which is apt to stagnate and 
throw off miasma, reuderiag the air delelerious to health. The soil is, however, inex- 
haustibly productive. Sevimty-five bushels of com to the acre is an ordinary crop, and 
about the old French towns it has been cultivated and produced successive ^rops of com 
annually for more than 100 years. Besides the American Bottom, there are others tliat 
resemble it in its general character. On the hanks of the Mississippi there are many places 
where similar lands make their appearance, and also on the other rivers of the state. The 
bottoms of the Kaskaskia are generally covered with a heavy growth of timber, and are 
frequently inundated when the river is at its highest flood. Those of the Wabash are of 
various qualities, being less froquently submer^d by the floods of the river as you ascend 
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from its mouiih. When not inundated ore equal in fertility to the far-famed Ameri« 
can Bottom, and in some instances are prei!^ble, as they possess a soU less adhesive. 

“ These bottoms, especially the American, are the best regions in the* United States 
for raising stock, particularly horses, cattle, and %wine. The roots and worms of the soil, 
the adorns and other fruits from the trees, and the fish of the lakes, are sufiideiit to qubrist 
and &tten the swine ; r>nd the horses and cattle find inexhaustible supplies of grass m the 
prairies and pea vines, buffalo grass, wild oats, and o'ther herbage in the timber during the 
summer, anu rushes in the winter. The soil is not so well adapted to the production of 
wheat and other small grain as of Indian com. They grow too rank, and fall down before 
the grain is sufficiently ripened to harvest. They are also aU, or nearly all, subject to the 
veiy serious oljection of being unhealthy. 

** A large part of Illinois consists of the lesser prairies, which spread out between the 
creeks, rivers, and timber lands, being mostly undulating, dry, and extremely fertile. Th^ 
ore, however, sometimes level, and ^in other cases wct. In the southern port of the state 
they are small, varying in size from l)iose of several miles in width to those which contain 
only a few acres. As you advance to the north they widen and extend on the more ele- 
vated* ground between the water-courses, and arc frequently from six to twelve miles in 
width, llieir borders are by no means uniform. Long points of timber often project into 
the prairies, and j^oints of prairie project into the timber between the streams. In many 
instances there are copses and groves of timber embracing from 100 to 2000 acres in the 
midst of the prairies, like islands in the ocean. This is if common feature in the country be- 
tween the Sangamon river and Lake Michigan, and in the northern parts of the state gene- 
rally. The lead mine re^on, especially abounds with these groves. These prairies arc 
devoid of timber, and are covered with rank grass, over which the fire annually sweeps, 
blackening the surface, and leaving a deposit of ashes to enrich the soil. The tough sward 
which covers them, effectually prevents the timber from taking root ; but when this is 
destroyed by the plough, the surface is soon covered with a thick grow'tli of timber. There 
are large tracts of country in the older settlements, wlicre tliirty or forty years ago the 
farmers cut their winter’s supply of hay, which are now covered with a forest of young and 
thrifty timber. The prairies have a rich, productive soil ; arc generally favourable to the 
preservation of health ; and are well adapted to all the various purposes of cultivation. 

** Another kind of laud which abounds in thi^ state is called, in the dialect of tlie west, 

* Barrens.’ lii tlio early settlement of Kentucky, the inliabitants, observing that certain 
portions of the country had a dw^arfish and stunted growth of timber scattered over the sur- 
face or collected in clumps, with hazel and shrubbery intermixed, inferred that the soil must 
necessarily be poor, and hence called these tracts barrens. It was, however, soon ascer- 
tained, that so far from their being barren, tlicy were really among tlie most productive 
lands in the state. The name has, however, been retained, and received a very extensive 
application throughout the west. In general, the barrens of Illinois have a suriace more 
uneven or rolling than the prairies, and which more frequently degenerates into ravines and 

* sink-holes.’ They are almost invariably healthy; have a "greater abundance of pure 

springs, and possess a soil better adapted to aU the purposes of cultivation and the different 
enanges of season^ than either the bottoms of prairies. They are covered with wild gross, 
and with oak and hickory trees and shrubs, which are scattered over Iheir suriace, and are 
gnarled and dwarfish, in consequence of the repeated fires which sweep over them ; but when 
these are stopped, healthy sprouts shoot up from the mass of roots which have accumulated 
in the earth, and grow with amazing rapidity, so that the want of timber on tliese tracts can 
easily be supplied. ^ * 

** What is called forest, or timber land al^ abounds in lUkiois, but is very unequally 
distributed over the state. Where the prairie predominates timfier is, of course, a desidera- 
tum, but as itishoots up with gfreat strength and rapidity as soon as the soil is broken by 
the plough, this circumstance docs not prove a bar to the settlement of the country. The 
kinds of timber most abundant are oaks of various kinds, black and white* walnut, ash, elm, 
sugar maple, honey locust, hackberry, linden, hickory, cotton wood, pecaun, mulbeny, 
buckeye, sycamore, wild cherry, box, elder, sassafras, and persimmon. In the southern and 
eastern parts of the state are yellow poplar and beech ; near the Ohio are cypress ; and on 
the Calamich, near Lake Michigan, is a small tract covered with white pine. The under^ 
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growth qonsicfU of rod-bud, pawpaw, Bumaoh, plum, crab-apple, grape vines, dog-wood, 
8pice-bush» gt^n brier, haael, &c. For ordiuaiy purposes, there is now timber enough in 
Hhe state wiSiout resorting to artificial cultivation. 

“ The more uneven portions of the country are divided into knobs, bluffs, ravines, and 
sink-holes. Knobs are ridges of flint limestone intermingled and covered with earth, and 
elevated ipo or 200 feet above the common surface. They are ofslittle value for cultiva- 
tion, and have a thin growtli of dwarflsh trees like the barrens. The steep hills and natural 
mounds that border the alluvions have obttiined the name of blufls. Some are in long 
parallel ridges, others like cones and pyramids. They are sometimes formed of precipices 
of limestone rock from fifty to 100 feet high. The ravines am the depressions formed be- 
tween the bluffs, and often leading from the prairies down to the streams. Sink-holes are 
circular depressions of various suses, from ten to fifty feet Jeep, and from ten to KX) yards 
in circumferapoo. They frequently contain an outlet for the water received by the rains, 
and indicate a substratum of secondary limestone. 

‘‘ There are but few tracts of ground in the state 'ynerc loose stones are scattered over 
the surface or imbedded in the soil, and these are chiefly in the northern part. There^are, 
however, quarries of stone in the bluffs, along the ravines, and on tljp banks of the streams. 
The soil throughout the state is mostly porous, easy to cultivate, and exceedingly produc- 
tive. There are no mountains ; no ranges of hills ; but few ledges ; and only a small 
amount of irreclaimable wastes of any kind in the state. Its capabilities of production are 
therefore immense, and probably greater than those of any other state, comparing area 
with area. 

“ Among the products of the soil, grapes, plums, crab-apples, wild cliorrics, persim- 
mons, pa^'paws, black mulberries, gooseberries, strawberries, and blackberries, arc indige- 
nous, and p^ow wild in great profusion. Of the cultivated fruits, apples, pears, quinces, 
peaches, and grapes, thrive wtU, and can be raised in abundance. The cultivated vege- 
table productions of the field are Indian corn, wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, Irish pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, turnips, rye, tobacco, cotton, hemp, flax, the castor bean, &c. Maize, 
or Indian com is the staple. No farmer can live without it, and many raise little else. It 
is cultivated with great case ; produces ordinarily fifty bushels to the acre ; often seventy- 
five ; and not unfrcquently reaches even to 100. Wheat is a good and sure crop, espe- 
cially ill the middle part of tlie state, and ^n a few years Illinois wdll probably send im- 
mense quantities to market. Hemp grows spontaneously, but is not extensively cultivated. 
Cotton is raised in the southern part of the state, and in 1840, 2(X),000 pounds were pro- 
duced; 30, OCX) pounds of rice were gathered in thg same year, and 2591 pounds of hops. 

The stock of the farmer consists principally of horses, neat cattle, swine, and sheep. 
Horses are more used h^ro tjian in the eastern states. They do much the greater propor- 
tion of the ploughing, and off from the stage roqtes the travelling is chiefly performed on 
horseback. Illinois possesses fine g^raring lands, and raises for market considerable 
quantities of beef, which is sold in the western states. In Alton alone, 5000 beeves 
were killed during the past winter, prior to the first of February. Pork is one of 
the staples, and thousands of hogs are produce^ almost without trouble or expense, as they 
are raised on the fruits and nuts which grow wild in the woods. Near 70,000 w^ 
slaughtered in Alton last fall (1842). Sheep have not been hitherto raised in very 
great numbers, but the flocks of the Illinois farmers arc rapidly increasing, and the num- 
ber in the state now amounts to 486,751. Poultiy arc raised in great abundance. Ducks, 
geese, and other aquatic birds, visit the lakes and streams during winter and spring, and 
prairie hens (grouse) and quails a]% very numerous, and are taken in great abundance.’* 

Minerals . — “ The resou|fbes of Illinois ^do not stop with her large and navigable 
rivers, the inexhaustible fertility of heryoil, or the abundqpce of her animal and vegetable 
productions. She is also rich in minerals. Coal, secondary limestone, and s^dstone, are 
round ill almost every part of the state. lron*has been found in the south, and is also said 
to exist in considerable quantities in the north. Marble and granite are found in several 
counties, and the quantity quarried in 1839 amounted in value to 71,778 dollars. Copper 
has l^n found in small quantities on Muddy river, and in the bluffs of Monroe county ; 
and in greater abundance on the Peekatonokee, near the northern boundary of the stato. 
Ciystalised gypsum has been discovered in smal! quantities in St. Clair county, and quartz 
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eiystals in GaUa4;m county. Gold is found in Jo^Davies^s and Fulton counttiMi fxoiit whiek 
f^Jd wiw {i^uced in 1839 to the ▼alue of 6250 dollars. Silver is also snfiposed to mist 
in the vicinity of Silver creek, and in early times a shaft was sunk here by Uie French^ and' 
it is sakL that large quantities of this metal were obtained. 

<<'But of all the mineral productions of the state, lead is the most abundant. ^In the 
northom part of lliinom and terntoiy adjacent, are the richest lead miiijos hidmto 
diseoverea on the globe. They lie principally north of Rock river and south of the Wis- 
consin, but some have also been found on riie west side of the Mississippi. For many 
years the Indians and French traders were accustomed to dig lead in these regions, but 
they never penetrated much below the surface. In 1823, the late Colonel James Jolmson 
obtained a lease of the United States government, and made arrangements to prosecute the 
business of smelting, which he commenced with considerable energy the following year.’* — 
(See Account of the Minerals of the United States, hereafter.) » 

• 

PniNCIPAL TOWNS. 

SpRiNOFrcLi), capital of the state of Illinois, lOo miles north by east of St. Louis, 780 
miles from Washington. Situated near the centre of the state, four miles south of San- 
gamon river, on the border of a beautiful and extended prairie. It was laid out in 1822, 
and in 1823 contained thirty families, living in log cabins. It ccuitaiiicd, in 1840, a state 
house, for the erection of which 50,000 dollars lias be*en appropriated, a court house, and 
market house, on a fine public square, a United States* land office, si.v clmrches — tw'o 
Presbyterian, one E[)iscopal, one Baptist, one Baptist Refonned, and one Methodist — three 
academies, thirty-four stores, capital 266,000 dollars ; one iron foundry, four carding ma- 
chines, three printing offices, each issuing a weekly newspaper, and 2579 inhabitants. 

Chicago, 204 miles north-north-cast of Springfield, and 717 miles from Washington, 
is beautifully situated on level ground, sufficiently elevated to secure it from ordinary 
floods, oil both sides of a river of the same name, between the junction of its north and 
south branches and its entrance into Lake Micliigan, a distance of three quarters of a mile. 
It extendvS along the lake shore for a mile. The river is here from fifty to seventy-five 
yards wide, and from fifteen to twenty-five feet deep. ‘ The bar at the mouth has oidy 
about three feet of water. An artificial harbour has been made by the construction of 
piers, which extend on each side of the entrance of the river for some distance into the 
Jake, to prevent the accumulation of sand ujion the bar. Numerous steamboats and vessels 
]>1y between tins place and Buffalo, and the various intermediate places on the upper lakes. 
Behind the city, toward Des Plaines river, is a fertile prairie, which for the first three or 
four miles is elevated and dry. Along the north branch of ^the .yCbicago and the lake 
shore there are extensive bodies of fine timber. White pine lumber is obtained from the 
regions about Green bay and Grand river, in Michigan, and across the lake from St. Jo- 
seph’s river. The canal now in progress from this place to the Illinois river will add to its 
importance and business. It is sixty feet wide at top, and six feet deep, 105 miles in 
length, including a feeder of four miles, and .five miles of river navigation, and is estimated 
to'^ost 8,654,337 dollars. It had, in 1840, four foreign commissioii liouses, with a capital 
of 35,300 dollars ; ninety-seven retail stores, capital 400,300 dollars ; eleven lumber yards, 
capita, 38,900 dollars ; one furnace, capital 20,000 dollars ; one distillery, two flouring 
mills, throe printing offices, one bindery, two daily, and two weekly newspapers, and one 
l^eriodical, fourteen brick and stone houses, and forty- one wooden m>us^s, built during the 
year, and cost 57,500 dollars. Ca])ital in manufactures, 61,950 dollars. Eleven schools, 
397 scholars. Population, 4470. — (See ^ternal Trade, hereafter,) 

Quincy, 104 miles south of 8|iringfield, and 884 miles from Washington, is situated 
on a bluff, ofi the east side of Mississippi river, 125 miles above the mouth of Illinois river 
by water, and contfnns a court house, four churches, twenty-five stores, a United States* 
land office, a large steam flouring and saw mill, a carding machine, about 200 dwellings, 
and 1500 inhabitants. The court house stands on a fine public squaie. There are about 
300 steamboat arrivals annually ; and pork is annually exported to the amount of 100,000 
dollars.— K S, Gaz. 

Alton, eighty-two miles, west by south from Springfield, and 808 miles from Wash- 
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ittg^on, is flit^ted on tlie east bank ef tiie Mississippi, two miles and a half above the 
mouth of the Missouri, eighteen miles below the mouth of the Illinois. It has the 
^landthg to stetmboats on the east bank of the Mississippi. A flat rock, level with the 
surface of tlie grpund, toms au excellent natural wharf. The finest timber surrounds it 
to 8ev|nral miles. Bituminous coal exists in great abundance, near the town. Limestone, 
freestone, vpnd water limestone, exist m abundance. The oor}K>raile bounds of the cdty 
extend two miles along the river, and* half a mile back. There are five squares reserved 
for public purposes, and a lar^ reservation at the landing place. Market-street is 150 
feet wide, and other streets from sixty to 180 feet, regularly laid out. Seven or eight 
steamboats are owned here. The growth of this place has been exceedingly rapid. There 
were, in 1840, four foreign commission houses, ca[>ital 22,0(X) dollars ; thirty-eight stores, 
capital 319,800 dollars ; one brewery, one flouring mill, thrc^c saw mills, thrcje printing 
ofiices, two wreekly newspapers, and one periodical. Capital in manufactures, 80,175 
dollars. Population, 2340. — U, S. (?nz» , 

Galkna, capital of Jo-Davies’s county, 230 inilps north-west from Springfield, 882 
miles from Washington. It is pleasantly situated on F(!^ve, or Bean river, and is tlic^nic- 
tropolis of the great lead region. It is six miles above the moutl^ of the river, which is 
navigable to this place, at idl stages of the water, for the largc^st steaml^ats. It has an 
intercourse by steamboats with St. Ijouis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, and other 
places on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. It contained, in 1840, thirty -five stores, otic 
academy, one flouring mill, one saw mill, various mechanic establishments, 300 dwellings, 
and about 1500 inhabitants. First settled in 826. In tliis region there were produced, 
in 1841, 22,000,000 lbs. of lead, most of which finds a market in this place, 'llie inauu- 
facture of copper is also becoming important, and three furnaces are engaged in smelting 
it. — (See Minerals of the United States, hereafter.) 

Nauvoo, 124 miles nortli-west from Springfield, 891 miles from Washington. It is 
situated on the cast hank of the Mississippi river, which is here about two miles wide, and 
where is a good steamboat landing. In cousequence of a curve in the river, it hounds the 
place on the north-west and south, k is 181 miles above the mouth of Illinois river, and 
tlie city limits include a space four miles long and three miles wide, at itvS grc'atest width, 
covered with streets of ample widtlf, and crossing cachi»thcr at right angles. Its buildings, 
at the end of three years from the time of its estabJisliment, amount to 1()(X), consisting 
chiefly of wdiite-waslied log cabins, with some frame and brick houses. Its public buildings 
are the Nauvoo Ifousc, a spacious hotel, fronting on tw'o streets, J 20 feet on each, forty 
feet wide, and three stories liigh above the haseincr^t. In this building Joe Smith, the pre- 
tended prophet and leader of these “ Latter-day Saints” w as provided, belong liis murder, 
with a suite of rooms. •Thi Navvon Tf tuple, not yet entirely completed, will be J3() feet 
long, and 100 feet wide. In the basement is a bmptistry, or brazen sea, supjmi’teil on twelve 
gilded oxen, the model of which is derived from the brazen tsea. of Solomon. Their 
property is held as private *, but a large farm, \vithuut the city is occupied and cultivated 
m common. The Nuuvoo hvijion consists of from 2000 to 3(K)0 men, armed and disci- 
plined. They have a university, which eoutain^a president, a professor of^matliematies and 
English literature, a p^'ofessor of the learued languages, and a professor of church hfe- 
tory. The population amounts to 7000, within the city limits, a large number of whom 
are from England, besides about 3000 who belong to the fraternity, in the vicinity. The 
city is divided into four wards, and has a mayor, and, from each of the w'Qi*ds, two al- 
dermen, four comn>pn councihnen, and a constable. — fr. H, Gaz.for 1844. 

Finances . — This is one of the iiou-payinj^states. 

T/ie debt of Illinois is as follows : — 


^ • dollars. 

Internal improvement debt 5,6 1 4, 1 d6 

Canal debt 4,338,907 

State house 1 16,000 

Behool, college, and seminary funds . . . . . 808,085 

Due state baak for warrants 294,190 

Total ddl>t upon which interest accrues . 1 1, 17 J ,378 

f 
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** The in^rovement debt was for railroads atid other loatiers. TIte taxes of the state were 
twenty cents per 100 dollars of yaluation for state parposes, and ton cents for the interest 
on this improvement debt. This latter tax has been re^ealedt and the only iresource tO' 
winch the holders of this 10, 000^000 dollars of canal and improvement debt are to look for 
their ihon^; is the completion of the canal, for the construction of which Uie canal stock 
was issued. The statb offers that canal and its property to those who wil} aavance 
1,000,000 dollars to complete it. The value of the 'property of the canal is as l^bllows, ac- 
cording to the engineer 


dollars. 

230,467 acres canal lands, at 10 dollars .... 2,304,670 

Lots at Chicago 330,000 

Lots at Lockport • 300,000 

Lots at Ottawa • 350jQ()0 

Lots at La Salle . • ^ • • • ' • • • 300,000 

Lots at Juliet and La Page. 300,000 


r Total value canal property • . . 4,104,670 

It is proposed to give this property into the hands of trustees or those who will advance 
the new loan, to be sold for cosh when the canal is completed, and applied to the payment 
of the loan, principal, and interest. The revenue of the completed canal then to pay the 
interest of the old canal bonds, and then that of the improvement bonds. 

“ The land of Illinois conics under taxation five years after its purchase, and the taxable 
acres are as follows : 


acres. 


acres. 


1840 .... 7,960,000 

1841 .... 10,060,000 

1842 .... 13,250,000 


1843 .... 14,271,000 

1844 . ... 15,(K)0,00() 

1845 .... 16,132,876 


The following is a statement of the taxable property, amount of state tax, and taxes, 
induding town and county tax, in three states : — 



taxable property. 

rate of tax. 

• state tax. 

total tax. 

Illinois • « 

, 69,881,419 . 

. 20 cents. 

. . 182,8(K) . 

. 331,330 

Indiana • . 

. 100,000,000 . 

. 46 „ 

. . 405,000 ? 

. 725,000 

„ poll tax 

. 76 „ 

. . 75,000 i • 

Ohio • . . 

. 134,000,000 . 

% 50 ,, 

. . 917,153 . 

. 2,350,000 


** At the present rate, it will bo observed, that taxes arc much lighter than in the other 
states. 

** Since 1840, as seen in the above tab^e, 1,1 10,000 acres have been settled, or twelve per 
oent of the whole amount taxable in 1840. In 1837, Illinois houghf provisions of Oliio. 
In 1841, she exported several millions. This shows the rapid progr^s of settlement and 
produce. The completion of the canal will ^vc value and activity to the whole mass, 
giving wealth to' the citizens, and ahilUy add will to pay taxes for the remaining debts.” — 
united States Almanac for 1845. 


VI. INDIANA. 

• 

Indiana is bounded north by Michigan iike and state ; east by Ohio ; south by Ken- 
tucky, fron\ which it is separated by the Ohio rivpr ; and west by Illinois. It is between 
37 deg. 45 min. and 41 deg. 52 min. north latitude, and between 84 deg. 42 min. and 87 
deg. 49 min. west longitude, and between “7 deg. 45 min. and 11 deg. west from Wash- 
ington. Its length is about 260 miles, and breadth about 140 miles ; comprising an area 
of about 36^000 square miles, or 23,040,000 British statute acres« The poptdation, in 
1800, was 5641 ; m 1810, 24,520 ; in 1820, 147,178 ; in 1830, 341,582 ; in 1840, 
685,866. White males, 352,773 ; white females, 325,925 ; ooloi^ inatss, 3731 ; co- 
lour^ females, 3434. Employed in agriculture, 148,806 ; in commerne, 3076 ; in mauu- 
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fMtufeftaii^ln4e8,-20,590 ; in miuingi 238 ; navigating tlie ocean, 89 ; navigating canals, 
riven, and Aiik^ 677 ; learned professicms, 2257. 

liiis state is divided into eighty- seven counties, which, with their population, in 1840, and 
their c^itals, were as follows : — Adams, 2264, C. Decatur ; Allen, 5942, C. Fort Wayne; 
Bla^ord, 1226, C. Hartford ; Bartholomew, 10,042, C. Columbus ; Boone, 8121, C. 
Lebanop ; Brown, 2364, C. Nashville ; Benton, C. Benton C.H. ; iuarroll, 7819, C. Delphi ; 
Cass, 5480, C. Logansport; CiarKe, 14,595, C. Charlestown; Clay, 5567, C, Bowling 
Green ; Clinton, 7508, C. Frankfort ; Crawfoid, 5282, C. Frcdonia ; Davies, 6720, C. 
Washington; Dearborn, 19,327, C. ^Lawrenceburg ; Decatur, 12,171, C. Greensburg ; 
DeKalb, 1968, C. Auburn; Delaware, 8843, C. Muncytown ; Dubois, 3632, C. Jasper; 
Elkhart, 6660, C. Goshen ; Fayette, 9837, C. Connersville; Floyd, 9454, C. New Albany; 
Fountain, 11,218, C. Covington; Franklin, 13,349, C. Brookville; Fulton, 1993, C. Ro- 
chester; ^{ibson, 8977, C! Princeton; Grant, 4875, C. Marion ; Greene, 8321, C. Bloom- 
field; Hamilton, 9855, C. NoblesvUle ; UancQck, 7535, C. Greenfield; Harrison, 12,459, 
C. Cory don; Hendricks, 11,264, C. Danville ; Henry, 15,128, C. New Castle; Hunting- 
ton, 1579, C. Huntington; Jackson, 8961, C. Brownston ; Jasper, 1267, C. Rensselaer; 
Javy 3863, C. Portland ; Jefferson, 16,614, C. Madison ; Jennings, 8829, C. Temon ; 
Johnson, 9352, C. Franklin ; Knox, 10,657, C. Vincennes ; Kosciusko, 4170, C. Warsaw; 
Ia Grange, 3664, C. Lima ; Lake, 1468, C. Crown Point ; La Portef 8184, C. La Porte; 
Lawrence, 11,782, C. Bedford ; Madison, 8874, C. Andersontown ; Marshall, 1651, C. 
Plymouth ; Marion, 16,080, C. /ndlanapolis ; Martin, 3875, C. Mount Pleasant ; Miami, 
3048, C. Peru; Monroe, 10,143, C. Bloomington; Montgomery, 14,438, C. Crawfords- 
ville ; Morgan, 10,741, .C. Martinsville ;* Noble, 2702, C. Augusta; Orange, 9602, C. 
Paoli ^ Owen, 8359, C. Spencer ; Parke, 1 3,499, C. Rockville ; Perry, 4655, C. Rome ; 
Pike, 4769, C. Petersburg ; Porter, 2162, C. Valparaiso ; Posey, 9683, C. Mount Ver- 
non; Pulaski, 561, C. Winnimac ; Putnam, 16,843, C. Green Castle ; Randolph, 10,684, 
C. Winchester ; Ripley, 10,392, C. Versailles ; Rush, 16,456, C. Rushville ; Scott, 4242, 
C. Lexington ; Shelby, 12,005, C. Shelby villc; Spencer, 6305, C. Rockport; St. Joseph, 
6425, C. South Bend; Stark, 149, G. Stark C.IL; Steuben, 2578, C. Angola; Sullivan, 8315, 
C. Benton ; Switzerland, 9920, C. Vovay ; Tippecanoe, 13,724, C. Lafayette ; Union, 
8017, C. Liberty ; Vanderburg, 6250. C. Evansville; Vermilion, 8274, C. Newport; 
Vigo, 12,076. C. Terre Haute ; Wabksh, 2756, C. Wabash ; Warren, 5656, C. Wil- 
liamsport ; Warwick, 6321, C. Booueville ; Washington, 15,269, C. Salem; Wayne, 
23,2!^, C. Centreville; Wells, 1822, C. BluBlon; White, 1832, C. Monticello ; Whitley, 
1237, C. Columbia. ^ 

SoU. — There are no mountains in Indiana. The country bordering on the Ohio is 
hilly and undulated.^ Arrange of hills runs parallel with the Ohio, from the mouth of the 
Great Miami to Blue river, alternately approaching to within a few rods, and receding to 
the distance of two miles. Immediately below Blue river, the hills disappear, and then a 
large tract of level land succeeds, covered with a heavy growth of timber. Bordering^ on 
all the principal streams, except the Ohio, there are strips of bottom and prairie land, from 
three to six miles in width. Remote from the rivers the country is broken, and the soil 
light. Between the Wabash and Lake Michigan, the country is ^nerally level, rintcr- 
spersed with woodlands, prairies, lakes, and swamps. 1'he shore of this state, which extends 
along the soutliem end of Lake Michigan is lined with sand hills, about 200 feet high, 
behind which there are sandy hillocks, on and between which grow some pine and a lew 
other trees. The prairies bordering on the Wabash ore rich, liaving ordinarily an excel- 
lent vegetable soil from two td five feet deep. The natural growth of this soil consists of 
several kinds of oak, astt, beech, buckeye, walnut, cherry, maple, elm, sassafras, linden, 
honeylocust, cotton wood, sycamore, and mulberry. The principal productions arc 
wheat, rye, Indian com, oats, buckwheat, barley, potatoes, beef, pork, biNter, cheese, Ac. 

Live and Agrwultured Prodtteta . — Jp 1840, there were in this state 241,036 
hooraea and ixtifies i 619,980 neat cattle ; 675,982 sheep ; 1,623,608 swine ; poultry to the 
value <)f<4857,594 dollars. There were produced, 4,049,375 bushels of wheat; 28,015 
biishds of hfwley '; 5i^81,605 bushels of oats ; 129,621 bushels of rye ; 49,019 busliels of 
buckwheat .; 28,15,3|887 bushels of Indian corn j 1,237,919 lbs. of wool ; 38,591 lbs. of 
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hofMi; 30,647 lbs. of wax; 1,523,704 bushels of potatoes; 178,029 tOQS of hay ; 8605 tons 
of flax and hemp ; 1,820,306 lbs. of tobaeco ; 3,727,795 lbs. of sugar. The^products of 
the dairy wore valued at 742,269^dollars ; of the orchard, at 110,055 dollans ; of lumber, 
at 420,791 dollars. There were made 10,265 gallons q£ wine ; and value of skins and 
furs, 220,883 dollars.^ Cy^cia/ Returns, 

Mmeral8.-^-lxoxi au(k coal have been found in tliis state, and there are some* salt 
springs, and Epsom salts are found in a cave near Cofydon ; but the mineral prlbductions 
have no g^eat interest. 

Ihe dimate is generally healthy and pleasant ; 4the winters are mild in tlie southern, 
and more severe in the uoithern ports. 

JZi9ers.*-^The Oliio river washes tlie whole southern boi*der of this state, and furiushes 
great facilities fDr trade. The Wabash is the largest river in this state, being 500 miles 
in length. It rises in Ohio, and passes westwardly and south-westwardly tl^nugh the 
state, when it forms a part of the westerxi boundary for 1 20 miles, aud enters the Ohio 
thirty miles above Cumberland river. It Is navigable for steamboats to Lafayette, 300 
railed a part of the year. White river/ its largest branch, is 200 miles long, aud is navi- 
gable in its west fork for steamboats to Indianapolis, in season of floods. It consists of an 
east fork and west fork, wliidi unite about thirty miles above its junction with the Wabash. 
The White Water hver runs in tlie eastern part of the state, and enters the Gieat Miami 
a little above its mouth. The St. Josephs river enters the north part of the state from 
MicMgan, and after a course of forty miles, passes through Michigan into Michigan lake. 
Lake Michigan touches this state in its north-west part. — U, S. (Haz. 

Trades, — There wera in tlie state, in 1840 .“eleven commercial and twenty-six commis- 
sion houses engaged in foreign trade, with a capital of 1,207,400 dollars ; 180k retail 
dry goods aud other storas, with a capital of 5,664,687 dollars ; 767 persons employed in 
the lumber trade, with a capital of 90,374 dollars ; 2705 peu’sons engaged in intcruiU 
transportation, who, with 237 butchers, packers, &c., em[)loyod a capital of 582,165 dol- 
lars. — Official Returns, 

Manufactures, — The value of lioine-madc, or family manufactures, was 1,289,802 dollars. 
There were twenty-four fulling mills, anil thirty-seven woollen manufactories, employing 
103 persons, producing goods to the value of 58,867 dollars, and employing a capital of 
77,954 dollars; twelve cotton manufactories, with 4983 spindles, employing 210 persons, 
produdng articles to the value of 135,400 dollars, w'ith a capital of 142,500 dollars ; seven 
furnaces, producing 810 tons of cast iron, and one forge, producing twenty tons of bar iron, 
employing 103 persons, and a capital of 57,700 dollars ; forty-seven persons produced 
242,040 bushels of bituminous coal, with a capital of 9300 dollars ; three paper manutac- 
tories, producing to the value of 86,457 dollai*s, and other manufucturps of paper producing 
to tlie value of 54,000 dollars, the whole employing 100 persons, ana a capital of 68,739 
dollars ; 261 persons manufactured flax to tlie value of 6851 dollars ; eighty -eight persons 
iiianu&ctured tobacco to the value of 65,659 dollars, with a capital of 24,706 dollars ; hats 
and caps were manufactured to the value of 122,844 dollars, and straw bonnets to the value 
of 2048 dollars, the whole employing 183 persons, and a capital of 69,018 dollars ; 428 
tanneries employed 978 persons, and a capital of 399,627 dollars ; 579 other manufactories 
of leather, os saddleries, ct:c., produced aiticles to the value of 730,001 dollars, and em- 
ployed a capital of 247,549 dollars; forty-five potteries employed eevcnty-iiiiie persons, 
produced articles to the value of 35,835 dollars, with a capital of 13,685 dollars; twenty- 
rix persons produced drugs and paints to the value of 47,720 dollars, with a capital of 
17,984 dollars ; 120 persons produced machinery to the value of 123,808 dollars ; eighty 
three persons produced hardware and cutlery tef the value of 3^263 dollars; forty-seven 
persons manubeturod 885 small arms; two pwons manufactured tlienreciouB metals to the 
value of 350j(): dollars; twenty-eight persons manufactui'ed granite ana marble to the value 
of 6720 dollars; 1007 persons produced bricks and lime to the value of 206,751 dcdlars, 
with a capital of 140,469 dollars ; thirty persons made 1,135,560 Ihs. of soap, 228,938 lbs. 
of tallow candles, 111 lbs. of wax and spermaceti candles, with a capital of 13;0394eUfiirss 
323 dbtilleries produced 1,787,108 gallons, twenty breweries produced 188,392 galtoiis,.tiiB 
whole employing 500 persons, and a capital of 292,3 16 dollars'; five rope walks, etnfb^ing 
eleven persons, produced cordage to the value of 5850 dollars, jiiUjd a capital of 2270 
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dollare ; 48 if personisl mamifactured earrings and wagons to tlie value of 163,135 dollars ; 
wi& a capiw of 78,116 dollars; 204 flouring mills manufactureil 224,624 barrels of flour, 
and, with otbsr mills, employed 2224 persons, producing articles to the value of 2,329,134 
dollars, and employing a capital of 2,077,018 dollars; vessels were built to the value of 
107^23 dollars; 564 persons produced furniture to the value of 211,481 dollars, with a 
capital ^91,022 dollars ; 346 brick or stone houses, and 4270ewooden houses, emplored 
5519 persons, and cost 1,241,312 dollars; sixty-nine printing offices, six binderies, four 
semi-weekly, and sixty- nine weekly newspapers, and tlirco periodicals, employed 211 
persons, and a capital of 58,505 dollars. The whole amount of capital employed in manu- 
factures was 4,132,043 doUars. — Official Returns. 

EditcaHon , — Indiana college, at Bloomington, was founded in 1 827 ; South Hanover 
college, at South Hanover, was founded in 1829 ; Wabash college, at Crawfordsville, was 
founded i% 1 833 ; the Inaiana Asbury university, under the Methodists, was founded in 
1839. In these institutions there were, in 1840, 3^2 students. There were in the state 
fifty -four academies, with 2946 students; and 15^1 common and primary schools, with 
48,189 scholars. Of white persons over twenty years of age, 38,100 coufd neither read 
nor write. — IT. S, Gaz, , 

Religion, — In 1836, the Baptists had 334 churches, and 218 minipters ; the Presby- 
terians had 109 churches and seventy ministers ; the Methodists about seventy preachers. 
The Lutherans, in 1840, had thirty congregations, and eight ministers. Besides these, 
there is a considerable iiuinber of Vriends, and some Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and 
some Presbyterians, Methodists, and Bai)tists of different descriptions. — IT. S. Gaz. 

Ranks. — In the commencement of 18*10, there was one bank, with twelve branches, 
in the ftate, with a capital of 2,595,221 dollars, and a circulation of 2,985,370 dollars. ^ At 
the close of 1840, the state debt amounted to 13,667,433 dollars. — (See Banks of United 
States hereafter.) 

Public IVorhs,— The greatest work of intenial improvement undertaken by this state 
is the Wabash and Erie canal, which extends from Lafayette, on the Wabash, 187 miles to 
T^ake Erie, at Toledo, on the Maumee hay ; eighty -seven miles and a quarter of it being 
in Ohio, and ninety-nine miles and three-quarters in Indiana. The White Water canal ex- 
tends from Lawreucebu rg, thirty'' miles to BrookvilJe. This canal, when completed, will 
connect Cambridge, on the national road, with the Ohio river, the entire length being 
seventy-six miles, at an estimated cost of 1,4(K),0()0 dollars. The Central canal is designed 
to connect the Wabash and Erie canal at Peru, with the Ohio river at Evansville, passing 
through Indianapolis. The entire length w'^Jl be 290 miles, and the estimated cost 
3,500,0(X) dollars. Parts of this work have been completed. Terre Haute and Eel River 
canal will connect Tarreilaute, the southern termination of the Wabash and Erie canal, 
with the Central canal in Greene county, at a^distance of forty miles and a half, and an 
estimated expense of 629,631 dollars. This work is not completed. The Madison and 
Indianapolis railroad extends from Madison, on the Ohio river, ninety-five miles to In- 
dtanapo^. It is nearly completed. Several other canals and railroads have been pro- 
jected.— U. S. Gaz. , , ^ 

• PUINCIPAL TOWNS. 

La Fayette, seventy miles north-west of Indianapolis, is situated on the east side of 
tlie Wabash river, ten miles below the mouth of the Tippecanoe river, at the head of 
steamboat navigation on the Wabash. In 1840 it contained a court house, gaol, market 
house, bank, seven churcllbs, an academy? twenty-one stores, two flouring mills, two saw 
mills, one paper mill, one carding and fiilling mill, 400 dwellings, and about 20Q0 in- 
habitants. The Wabash and Erie cfinal connects it wilh Lake Erie. ♦ » - 

Madison, situated on the north bank ot the Ohio, 560 miles north-west of Washin^on. 
It has an active trade, principally in exporting pork, and other produce ; 15,000 hogs have 
been annually killed. There is a cotton flictory, a steam engine factory and som^ other 
fabrics. In 1840, there were fifty stores, two iron foundries, two banks, and 3798 in- 
habitants. The houses are well built, chie^ of brick, ^ 

Indianapolis, capital of the state of Indiana, is situated on the cast side of White 
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river# which is navigable to tliia town in time of lugh water. It coiitiuiis a state house# 
governor’s house# court houses a United States’ land office# six churches# a femffle institute# 
a county seminary# a steam flouiing and saw mill# and 2692 inhabitants, SThe natUmal 
road passes through the place ; and the most important roads in the state centre liere. The 
place was originaOy laid out on a mile square# with streets crossing each other at rip;ht 
angles# and editions have been made to it on the different sides. In the cen^i^isa 
circular area of several acres# from which four street! diverge, crossing the other streets 
diagonally. In the centre of the circular aiea was oiiginall} a mound# on which stands the 
governor’s house# in a very commanding situation# wi^ a circular street around it, eighty 
i^t wide. The state house is 180 feet long, by eighty feet wide, and forty-five feet hign 
from the ground to the cornice, with an ajipropiiate dome. A bridge crosses While river. 
In 1840, there were thirty stoKs, capital 92,600 dollars ; one fulling mill, one cotton 
factory, 500 spindles, two tanneries, one brewery, two printing offices, two binderies# two 
weekly and one semi- weekly newspapers, one flouiing mill, four grist mills# nine saw mills# 
twooU mills. Capital in manufactures# 31 #630 dollars. Population# 1452. 

Tebbe Haute, on the east bank ol* the Wabash, is another famous place# with about 
2500 inhabitants. 

Evansville, 172 miles south-nest by south of Indianapolis# is situated on the north 
hank of the Ohio nver, at the great north bend# below the entrance of Green river, and 
contained# in 1840, a court house, gaol# a bank# eight churches# a steam flouring mill# one 
foundry# forty-five stores, 500 dwellings, and 2500 inhabitants. 

Fobt Wavme, 131 miles north-north-east of ludianapohs, beautifully situated on the 
south side of the Maumee river, and coutamed, in 1 840, a court house, gaol, five churches, 
four academies, nine stores, 500 dwellings, and about 2000 inhabitants. It is on iLe lino 
of the Wabash and Erie canals, and surrounded by a rich and fertile country. 

Logan’s Port, at the head of the steamboat navigation on the Wabash# seventy -two 
miles from Indianapolis# and at the junction of the Eiie and Wabash canal, is a flourishing 
and increasing town# with about 2000 inhabitants. 

New Albany# situated on the north bank of the Ohio, 121 miles soutli-by-east of 
Indianapolis. In 1840, population 4226; had fifty stores, one iron foundiy, one steam 
engine factory, one hemp bagging factory, ten to fifteen* steamboats, besides sloops and 
schooners# built annually. This place is rapidly increasing. 

/’ifiawres.— The revenue paid in for the year ending October 31st, 1843, was 
213,716 dollars 66 cents. The amount of the common school fund, derived from bank 
dividends, was 59,243 dollars 44 cents. 7^® number of acres of land assessed in 1843 
was 14,674,599. The value of all property taxed# was 103,709,853 dollars. The number 
of polls taxed was 121,919. The iiitomal improvements of the stafe consist of one rail- 
road# three turnpike roads, and five canals. ,jrho amount of the state debt was 13,899,0(K) 
dollars; of which sum, 1,527,000 dollars accrued from bank stock# and the balance for 
internal improvements. The e\penses of government, in 1843, were 90,897 dollars; for 
1844, the^ are estimated at 100,000 dollars. The income is estimated at 240,000 dollars# 
mostly paid in state^ treasury notes, 

VII. OHIO. 

Ohio is bounded north by Michi^n and Lake Erie ; ^as^ by Pennsjf Ivaiiia and Vir- 
ginia ; south# by the Ohio ri\er, which separa^/»s it from Virginia and Kentucky ; and 
west by Indiana. It hes between 38 deg. 30 min. and 42 deg. north latitude, and be- 
tween 80 deg. 85 min. and 84 deg. 47 min. west longitude, and between 3 deg. 31 min. 
and 7 deg. 41 min. west longitude from Wasbing^n. It is about 210 miles long from 
north to south, and 200 miles broad from cast to west ; comprising an area of about 
40,000 square miles, or 25,600,000 British statute acres. The population, in 1790# was 
3000; ill 1800# 45,365; in 1810, 230,760; in 1820# 581,434; m 1830# 937,637; in 
1840# 1,519,467 ; being the third in population in the United States. Of these, 775,360 
were white males ; 726,762 white females ; 8740 were free coloured moles ; 8602 free 
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cobured femttles. ^Employed in agriculture, 272,579; in commerce, 9201 ; in manufac- 
tures and trihlef, 66,265 ; in mining, 704 ; navigating the ocean, 212 ; navigating rivers, 
canals, and lakes, 3323 : learned professions, 5663 . — Official Retwms, 

SThis atate is divided into seventy-nine counties, whielt, with their population in 1840, 
and |heir capitols, are as follows: — Adams, 13,183, C. West Union ; Allen, 9079, C. 
Lima; ^htabula, 23,724, C. Jcfierson ; Athens, 19,109, C. Athens; Belmont, 30,901, 
C. St. Clairsville; Brown, 22,715^ C. Georgetown; Butler, 28,173, C. Hamilton; 
Carroll, 18,108, C. Carrollton ; Champaign, 16,721, C. Urbanna; Clark, 16,882, C. 
Springfield; Clermont, 23,106, C. Batavia; Clinton, 15,719, C. Wilmin^on; Colmn- 
biana, 40,378, C. New Lisl^n; Coshocton, 21,590, C. Coshocton; CrawfoS, 13,152, C. 
Bucyrus ; Cuyahoga, 26,506, C. Cleveland ; Darke, 1 3,282, C Greenville ; Delaware, 
22,060, C. Delaware ; Erie, 12,599, C. Sandusky City; Fairfield, 31,924, C. Lancaster; 
Fayette, 10^984, C. Washington ; Franklin, 25,049, C. Columbus ; Gallia, 13,444, C. 
Gallipolis ; Geauga, 16,297, C. Chardon ; (ireeiie, 17,528, C. Xenia ; Guernsey, 27,748, 
C. Cambridge; Hamilton, 80,145, C. Cincinnati ; ^Hancock, 9986, C. Findlay ; Hardin, 
4598, C. Keoton ; Harrison, 20,099, C. Cadiz ; llenry, 2503, C. Napoleon ; Higjiland, 
22,269, C. Hillsborough; Hocking, 9741, C. Logiui ; Holmes, J 8,088, C. Millersburg ; 
Huron, 23,933, C. Norwalk ; Jacksou, 9744, C. Jackson ; Jefferson, 2iJ|030, C. Steuben- 
ville ; Knox, 29,579, C. Mount Vernon ; Lake, 13,719, Painesville ; Lawrence, 9738, 
C. Burlington ; Licking, 35,096, C. Newark; Logan, 14,015, C. Belle Fontaine ; Lorain, 
18,467, C. Elyria; Lucas, 9382^ C. Toledo; Madison, 9025, C. London; Marion, 
14,765, C. Marion; Medina, 18,352, C. I^edina ; Meigs, 11,452, C. Chester; Mercer, 
8277, C. Cclina ; Miami, 19,688, C. Troy; Monroe, 18,521, C. Woodficld ; Mont- 
gomery? .31,938, C. Dayton ; Morgan, 20,852, C. McConnelsville ; Muskingum, 38,749, 
C. Zanesville ; Ottawa, 2248, C. Port Clinton ; Paulding, 1034, C. Charloe ; Perry, 
19,344, C. Somerset ; Pickaway, 19,725, C. Circleville ; Pike, 7626, C. Piketon ; Preble, 
19,482, C. Eaton ; Portage, 22,965, C. llaveniia ; Putnam, 5189, C. Putnam ; Richland, 
44,582, C. Mansfield ; Ross, 27,460, C. Chilicothe ; Sandusky, 10,182, C. Lower Saw - 
dusky; Scioto, 11.192, C. Portsmouth; Seneca, 18,128, C. Tiffin; Shelby, 12,154, C. 
Sidney; Stark, 34,603, C. Canton ; Summit, 22,560, C. Akron ; Trumbull, 38,107, C. 
Warren ; Tuscarawas, 25,631, C. New Philadelphia ; Union, 8422, C. Marysville ; Van 
Wert, 1577, C. Van Wert ; Warren, 23,1%1, (\ Lebanon ; Washington, 20,823, C Mari- 
etta ; Wayne, 35,808, C. Wooster ; WUliains, 4465, C. Bryan ; Wood, 5357, C. 
Perrysburg. 

Soil , — The interior of the state, and the country bordering on Lake Erie, are gene- 
rally level, and in some places marsliy. From one-quarter to one-third of the state, com- 
prehending the easterly and south-eastern part, bordering on the Ohio river, is generally 
iiilly and broken. Most of the hills have a de#p rich soil, and are capable of being cul- 
tivated to their highest summits. 

There is no elevation which deserves the name of a mountain, in the whole state. 
The interval lands on the Ohio, and several of its tributaries, have g^at fertility. On 
both sides of the Scioto, and of the Grea^ and Little Miami, are tjjio most extensive 
bodies of rich and leyel land in the state. On the head waters of the Muskingum |jid 
Scioto, and between the Scioto and the two Miami rivers are extensh v prairies, some of 
them low and marshy, producing a great quantity of coarse grass, from two to five feet 
high ; other parts of the prairies are elevated and dry, with a very fertile soil, though they 
are sometimes called barrens. The height of land which divides the waters which fall into 
the Ohio from those which ^all into Lake |Irie, is the most marshy of any in the state ; 
while the land on the margins of the rivers is generally dry. Among the forest trees are 
black walnut, oak of various species, lyckoiTf maple of several kinds, bisech, birch, poplar, 
sycamore, ash of several kin^ pawpaw, Duckeye, cherry, and whitowooi "which is ex- 
tmsively used as a substitute for pine. Whfeat may be regarded as the staple production 
of the state, but Indian com and other are prrauced in great abundance. Although 

Oluo has already become so populous, it is "surpnsing to the traveller to observe what an 
amount of forest is yet unsubdued.*’ — U, S, Goz. 

C3tmaie ^' — «« The summers are warm and pretty regular, but subject, at times, to 
severe drought. The winters are generally mildt, but much less so in the iiarthem than iu 
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the southern part of the state. Near Lake Erie, the winters are probably as'severe as in 
the same latitude on the Atlantic. In the country for fifty miles south Lake Erie^ 
there are generally a number ^of weeks of good sleighing in the winter ; but in idle 
southern part of the state, the snow is too small in quantity, or of too short eontinuanoe, 
to produce good sleighing for any considerable time. In th6*neigfabourho<^ of Cincinnati, 
green peas are producedrin plenty by the 2(>th of May. In parts of the state ne^r manhes 
and stagnant waters, fevers, and agues, and bilious and other fevers, are prevalent. With 
this exception, the climate of Ohio may be regarded as healthful.”— IL & Gaz. 

Live Stock arid Agricultural Products. — In 1840, there were in this state 430,527 
horses and mules ; 1,217,874 neat cattle ; 2,028,401 sheep; 2,099,746 swine; poultry, 
to the value of 551,193 dollars. There were produced 16,571,661 bushels of wheat; 
212,440 bushels of barley ; 14,393,103 bushels of oats; 814,205 bushels of rye; 633,139 
bushels of buckwheat; 33,668,144 bushels of Indian com; 3,6^5,315 lbs. of woel ; 62,195 
lbs. of hops ; 38,950 lbs. of wax ; 5^^05,021 bushels of potatoes ; 1,022,037 tons of hay ; 
9080 tons of hemp and fiax; 5,94^,275 lbs. of tobacco; 4317 lbs. of silk cocoons ; 
6,3634386 lbs. of sugar; the products of the dairy were valued at 1,848,869 dollars ; of 
the orchard, at 475, 27J dollars; of lumber, 262,821 dollars. There were made 11,524 
gallons of wine; |nd 6809 tons of pot and pearl ashes. — Official Returns. 

Minerals. — Salt springs have been found on Yellow creek, in Jefferson county ; on 
the waters of Killbuck, in Wayne county ; on Muskingum river, near Zanesville ; and at 
various other places. “ Bituminous coal is found in great quantities in tlio eastern part of 
the state, particularly near Massilon, in Stark ^ounty, and in^Tallmadge, in Summit county. 
This coal is delivered to consumers in Cleveland for fifteen cents a bushel. Iron ore is 
found In various places, particularly near Zanesville, and on Bush creek, in*' Adams 
county.” — TJ. S. Gaz. 

Rivers.^The Ohio, which gives name to the state, flows along its entire southern 
border. This river is 908 miles long, from Pittsburg to its mouth, by its various windings, 
though it is only 614 miles in a straight line. Its cuiTent is gentle, with no falls, except- 
ing at Louisville, Kentucky, where there is a descent of twenty-two feet and a half in 
two miles, but this has been obviated by a canal. For about half the year, it is navigable 
for steamboats of a large class through its whole course. The Muskingum, the largest 
river which flows entirely in the state, is formed by the junction of the Tuscarawas and 
Walholding rivers, and enters the Ohio at Marietta. It is navigable for boats ICO miles. 
The Scioto, the second river in magnitude, flowing entirely within the state, is about 200 
miles long, and enters the Ohio at Portsmouth. Its largest branch is the Whetstone or 
01entanp[>', which joins it immediately above Columbus. It is navigable for boats 130 
miles, 'fhe Great Miami is a rapid river in the western part of tha-state, 100 miles long, 
and enters the Ohio in the south-west corner of the state. The Little Miami has a course 
of seventy miles, and enters the Ohio seven miles above Cincinnati. The Maumee is 100 
miles long, rises in Indiana, runs through the noith-west part of this state, and enters 
Lake Erie at Maumee bay. It is navigable for steamboats to Perrysburg, eighteen miles 
from the lake, an4 above the rapids is j^atabje for a considerable distance. The Sandusky 
rises in the northern part of the state, and, after a course of about eighty miles, it enters 
Sandusky bay, and thence into Lake Erie. The Cuyahoga rises in the north part of Oie 
state, and, after a curved course of sixty miles, enters Lake Erie at Cleveland. It has a 
number of falls which furnish valuable mill seats. Besides these, Huron, Vermilion, 
Black, Grand, and Ashtabula rivers fall into Lake Erie. — U. S. Gaz. , 

Harbours. — Lake Eric borders this statj for about 150 miles, and has several 
harbours, among which the largest are ^ithin Maumee and Sandusky bays. Besides 
these, are the harbours of Huron, Cleveland, Fairpoi;^;, and Ashtabula.-— C/1 S. Gaz. 

Trades.— Tht direct foreign exports of tide state, in 1840, amounted to 991,954 dol- 
lars ; and the imports to 4915 dollars. Thei^ were fifty-three commercial and 241 com- 
mission houses engaged in fbreim trade, with a captal of 5,926,200 dollars ; 4605 retail 
dry goods and other stores, with a capital of 11^1,282,225 dollars; 2891 persons employed 
in the lumber trade, with a capital of 373,268 dollars ; 854 penons engaged in inteew 
transportation, who, with 1061 butchers, packers, dee., employed a capital of 4^617^570 
dollam* — Official Returns. 
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1B40, th6 value of home-made or famOymaAttfactures was 1^B£3,937 
dollars t tWewere 130 woollen manufactories, and 206 fulling mills, produoinff goods to the 
value^of 685,7117 dollars, employing 935 peiBons, and a capital of 537,985 dollars ; eight 
cotton raonufactpries, with 13^754 spindles, employing 246 persons, producing articles to 
the itfdue of 139,378 dollam, and employing a capital of 113,500 dollars; seventy-two 
furnaces fyoduced 35,236 tons of esMt iron, and nineteen forges, s6(c., produced 7466 tons 
of bar iron, consuming 104,312 tons ‘of fuel, employing 2268 persons, and a capital of 
1,161,900 dollars ; 434 persons produced 3,513,408 bushels of bituminous coal, with a 
capital of 45,525 dollars ; fourteen paper manufactories, employing 305 persons, produced 
articles to the value of 270,202 dollars, with a capital of 208,200 dollars ; thirty-one per- 
sons manufactured flax, producing the value of 1 1,737 dollars, witli a capital of 242 dol- 
lars ; hats and caps were manufactured to the value of 728,513 dollars, and straw bon- 
nets to tha value of 3028 dollars, the whole employing 963 persons, and a capital of 
369,637 dollars ; 812 tanneries empfoyed 1790 persons, with a capital of 957,383 doUars ; 
1160 other maiiufactovies of leather, as saddleries, §ic . , produced articles to the value of 
1,986,146 dollars, with a capital of 917,245 dollars ; 187 persons manufactured tobacco 
to the value of 212,818 dollars, with a capital of 68,810 dollars ; ninety -nine potteries 
employed 199 persons, manufacturing to the value of 89,754 dollars, employing a capital 
of 43,450 dollars ; 858 persons produced machinery to the value of 87i^73l dollars ; 289 
persons produced hardware and cutlery to the value of 393,300 dollai‘s ; seventy persons 
persons produced three cannon, and 2450 small-arms ; thirty-seven persons manufactured 
the precious metals to the value of 53,125 dollars ; 589 persons manufactured other metals 
to the value of 782,901 dollars ; seventy persons produced drugs and paints to the value of 
101 ,88(9 dollars, with a capital of 126,335 dollars ; 401 persons manufactured granite and 
marble to the value of 256,131 dollars ; 1469 persons produced bricks and lime to the 
value of 712,697 dollars ; thirteen persons, in two jtowder mills, produced 222,500 lbs. of 
powder, iiith a capital of 18,(XK) dollars ; 105 persons manufactured 3,603,036 lbs. of soap, 
2,31 8,456 lbs. of tallow candles, 151 lbs. of spermaceti and wax candles, employing a 
capital of 1 86,780 dollars ; 390 distilleries produced 6,329,467 gallons, and fifty-nine 
breweries produced 1,422,584 gallons, the whole employing 798 persons, avid a capital of 
893,1 19 dollars ; twenty-one rope-walks, employing sixty-six persons, produced articles to 
the value of 89,750 dollars, with a capital of 37,675 dollars ; eleven persons produced mu- 
sical instruments to the value of 8454 dollars, with a capital of 5000 dollars ; 1490 persons 
manufactured carriages and waggons to the value of 701,228 dollars, with a capital of 
290,540 dollars ; 536 fiouring mills produced 1^311,954 barrels of Hour, and with other 
mills employed 4661 persons, producing articles to the value of 8,868,213 dollars, with a 
capital of 4,931,024 dolliws ; vessels were built to the value of 522,855 dollars ; 1928 
persons manufactured furniture to the value 761,146 dollars, employing a capital of 
534,317 dollars; 970 brick or stone houses, and 2764 wooden houses, employed 6060 per- 
sons, and cost 3,776,823 dollars ; 159 printing-ofiices, forty-one binderies, nine daily, 
seven semi- weekly, and 107 weekly newspapers, and twenty periodicals, employed 1175 
persons, and a capital of 446,720 dollars, l^ie whole amount of capital employed in ina- 
nu&ctures, was 16,995,257 dollars. — Ojfixdal Returns. * • 

Education . — The principal literary institutions, arc the University oi Ohio, at Athens, 
founded in 1821 ; the Miami university, at Oxford, founded in 1809. These institutions 
have been endowed with largo grants of lands. The Franklin college, at New Atlicus, 
founded in 182A ; the Western Reserve college, at Hudson, founded in 1826; Kenyon 
college, at Gambler (Episcopal),* was founded in 1826 ; Granville college, at Granville 
(Baptist), founded in IdS^T; M^ietta collie, at Marietta, founded in 1832 ; the Oberiin 
Collegiate institute, at Oberiin, founded in 1834; Cincinnati college, at Cincinnati, founded 
in 1819; as was also Woodward college, at the same place. Willoughb^T university, at 
Willoughby, is a medical institution, with a* college charter. Lane Theological seminaiy^, 
at Ctht^nati, founded in 1829. There are also theological departments in Kenyon, 
Westmi Reserve, and Granville colleges, aiid in the Oberiin institute; a Lutheran theolo- 
gical school at Columbus ; two medic^ and one law school at Cincinnati. At all these 
instttiHions, there were in 1840, 1717 students. There were in the state seventy -three 
academies, with 4310 students; 5186 common and primaiy schools, with 218,609 scho- 
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lam* There were white persons over twenty yean of age» who oodd^neither read 

nor write. — K Gaz. , • , . r , 

1836, the Presh^terians had 247 ministers; the Metfactlists had 200 
ministera ; the Baptists had 1 70 iniuisters ; the Lutherans had forty-seven ministers ; the 
Episcopalians had one Ushop and twenty-five^pnimsters ; the tterman Beformed had ta;pnty» 
six muHsters. Besides these there are a considerate number of Friends and .CathoH^ 
and a few others. — €7. S. Gaz. 

JBdmits.— There were in this state, at the commeiieement of 1840|, thirty-seven banks 
and branches, with an aggregate capitai of 10,507,521 dollars, and a circulation of 
4,607,127 dollars. The state debt, m September, 1840, was 991,954 dollars.— (See 
Banks of the United States hereafter.) 

Public The Ohio canal extends from Cleveland, on Lake Erie, 307 miles to 

Portsmouth, on the Ohio. It has a navigable feeder of fourteen miles to Zanesville ; one 
of ten miles to Columbus ; and one of nine miles to«> Lancaster ; one to Athens of fifty 
miles ; the Walholdiiig branch of twepty-three miles ; the Elastport hrancli of four miles, 
and the Dresden of two miles. Tliis great work was begun in 1825, and was finished in 
1832,*at a cost of 5,000^000 dollars. The Miami canal extends from Cincinnati, 178 miles, 
to Defiance, where it meets the Wabash and Erie canal. The cost was 3,750,000 dollars. 
The whole distance to Jjake Erie is 265 milos. The Warren canal, a branch of the above, 
extends from Middletown, twenty miles to Lebanon. The Sandy and Beaver canal is to 
extend from the Ohio canal, at Bolivar, seventy-six mifes, to Ohio river, at the moutli of 
Little Beaver creek. Cost estimated at 1 ,500,000 dollars. The Malioning canal extends 
from the Ohio canal, at Akron, eighty -eight' miles, eight miles of which are in Penn- 
sylvania, to Beaver river, at a cost of 764,372 dollars. Milan canal extends from 
Huron, riiree miles, to Milan, to winch steamboats now ascend. The Mad river and 
Sandusky city railroad extends fi*om Tiffin, thirty-six miles, to Sandusky city. The Ohio 
railroad extends from Manhattan, forty miles, to Sandusky city. — U, S. Gaz*, and Ameri* 
can Almanac, 


PRI^CIPAL TOWNS. 

CiwOTNNATi, the most populous city west of the Alleghany mountains, is situated 
on the Ohio river, 504 miles, by the windings of the river, above its confluence 
with the Mississippi. It lies in 39 deg. 6 min. 30 sec. north latitude, and 84 deg. 27 
miu. west longitude from Greenwich, and 7 deg. 24 min. 45 sec. west from Washing- 
ton. It is 116 miles south-west from Columbus; 250 miles fix>m Cleveland ; 120 miles 
from Indianapolis ; 270 miles from Nashville, Tennessee; 860 miles from New Orleans ; 
350 miles from St. Louis; 105 miles from Louisville; 518 miles ffrom Baltimore; 298 
miles from Pittsburg; 617 miles from Philadelphia; 492 miles from Washington; 900 
miles from Now York, by Lake Erie, and 600 miles from Charleston, South Carolina. In 
1795, it contained 500 inhabitants ; in 1800, 750 inhabitants ; in 1810, 2540 inhabitants ; 
in 1820, 9642 inhabitants; in 1830,24,831 inhabitants; in 1840, 46,338 inhabitants; 
in 1845, the number of inhabitants may, be estimated at about 55,000, probably, 
at dearly 60,000. Besides which, there is usually in the town a floating population of 
from 2000 to 3000. In 1840, there were engaged in commerce, 2226 ; in manufac- 
tures and trades, 10,866 ; learned profossions, 434. Tliis city is built on an elevated plain, 
on the north bank of the Ohio, 540 feet above the level of tide water at Albany, and twenty* 
five feet below the level of Lake Erie ; but low water mark is 432 feet aboye tide-water, and 
133 feet below the level of Lake Erie. The shore of thi Ohio here forms a good landing 
for boats at all seasons of the year, the principal ^landing being paved to low water mark in a 
substantial manner, and supplied wjth floating wborfs^ rendered necessaxy by the great rise 
and fall of the* river at diflerent times. The descent from the upper part c£ Cincinnati to 
low water mark on the Ohio, is 108 feet. The city is near the eastern extremity of a fdea^ 
sant valley, about twelve miles in circumference, skirted to the north by a circular ridge of 
faiQs, the summits of which are not more than 300 feet above the plain, but of picturesque 
appearance. The ground on which the city stands consists of two plains, the rear one ek* 
rated fifty or sixty feet above the front, though the ascent, by grading, has been extomyely 
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redneed kl a Mviiiftl Hope. The Hew of the mtf b heaatifiil from the hilb in the njar ; 
blit ae approached hy water it is neither extensive nor commanding. 

Exceptni|^ on the margin of the river, it b regularly laid out in streets and olleys, cross* 
ing each other at right angles. The streets running east and west, are denominated pro* 
eemitf hxnn the river, first, sdoond, drc., whi|p those running north and south, are named 
alber m Jtative trees, as walnut, sycamore, dre. Main -street extesids from tlie steamboat 
landing on the river directly north, to*the northern boundary of the cify. Fourteen streets, 
seven in each direction, are sixty-six feet wide, and o96 feet apart. The central portion of 
the city b compactly built, with handsome houses and stores ; but the extensive plan in its 
outer parts, is but partially built up, and the houses are irregularly scattered. Many of the 
streets are well paved, ana extensively shaded by trees. The houses are generally of stone 
or brick. The climate b chaug^ble, and subject to considerable extremes of heat and cold, 
but is on tine whole healthy. 

The court house, on Main-street, b fifty-six fij^t by sixty feet, and 1 20 feet high 
to the top of the dome. The edifice of the Franklin and La Fayette banks of Cin- 
cinnati has a splendid portico of eight Doric columns, after the model of the Parthenon at 
Athens, but b in a confined situation. It is seventy-nine feet Jong, and sixty-nine feet 
deep exclusive of the portico. Several of the churches ore fine specim^s of architecture, 
and a number of the hotels are spacious and elegant. There arc four market houses, a bazaar, 
a theatre, a college, an Athenaeum, a medical college, a mechanics' institute, two museums, 
a lunatic asylum, a high school, and a number of large and commodious houses for public 
schools. Within the last year H()0 buildings have been erected, among which ore many 
large warehouses and stores, and several beautiful churches. 

“ Cincinnati college was founded in 1819, and had, in 1840, eight instructors, and eighty- 
four students. It has academical, luedical, and law departments. The medical college of 
Ohio has trustees appointed by the legislature every three years, and it has eight professors 
and 130 students. The College of Professional Teachers was formed in 1832, and has for 
its object the improvement of schools in the western country, and holds an annual meeting 
in October. The Mechanics’ institute is formed for the improvement of mechanics in scien- 
tific knowledge), by means of popular lectures and mutual instruction. It has a valuable 
philosophical apparatus, a rcspcetable library, and a reading-room, much frequented by 
young men. Tne Cincinnati lyceum funnSlieMii instructive and fashionable place of resort 
to the citizens, hy its popular lectures and debates through the winter season. It has a good 
library and a reading-room. The Athenaeum is a respectable literary institution, under the 
direction of the Catholics, in which the matliematigs, philosophy, and the classics, as well as the 
modern languages, are taught by competent professors. It has over seventy students, and a 
large and splendid edifice. /Phe Lane seminary, at Walnut hills, two miles from the city, has 
three professors, sixty-one students, and a Hbrai^y of 10,300 volumes. It has a literary as 
well as theological department. Woodward High School, named after its founder, gives 
education, in part gratuitously, to a large number of students. It has four instructors, and 
a large and commodious building. There is a great number of respectable private schools, 
and twenty public schools for males and fenmles, in which there are 2000 pupils. There 
are forty-throe churches in Cincinnati, of vriiich three are old school *Presbyterian, ^our 
new school Presbytenan, two Scots Presbyterian, two Episcopal, three Paptist, seven Metho- 
dist, two Protestant Methodist, two Catholic, two Friends, and various otliors.’* — [L S, Gtes. 

Cincinnati is an important manufacturing place. Its want of good water-power has 
been supplied by (hat of steam mills. In 1840, there were forty-two foreign commercial, 
and thirty-six commission house9, with a capital of 5,200,000 dollars ; 1035 retail stores, 
with a capital of 12,877,0()0 dollars; ninl'teen lumber yards, capital 133,000 dollars ;'245 
persons were engaged in internal transportation, who, w|th 790 butchers, packers, &c., em- 
ployed a capital of 4,071,93i^dollar8 ; fourteen furnaces, capital 478,000 dollars ; value of 
machinery manufactured, 545,000 dollars ; iiardware, cutlery, 3cc., 289,000 dollars ; pre- 
cious metals 48,000 dollars ; various other metals, 7i 3,000 dollars ; four woollen factories, 
capital 39,000 dollars ; one cotton factoiy, capital 6000 dollars ; tobacco manufactures, 
capital 61,000 dollars ; thirteen tanneries, capiim 156,000 dollars ; manufactures of leather, 
as saddleries, drc., capital 552,000 dcdlars; two distilleries and six breweries, with a capital of 
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152.000 dollani ; paiatu, drugs, &c., eapital 26,000 dollani; fear rope walks, ciqpi^ 64^000 
doUttfs ; carriages and waggons, capital 68,000 dollars *, ten flouring mills, eight saw 
mills, two oil mills, total capitU 367,000 dollars ; vessels bmlt, value 406,000 dollars ; 
furniture amounted to 459,000 dollars; 264 brick and stone, and seventy-four wooden 
houses built, cost 1,196,000 dollars; thirty-two printing offices, thirteen binderies, pK^duoed 
3800 duly newspapers, 63,100 weekly, 1800 semi-w^kly, and 17,200 periodicjsK a 
capital 266,000 dollars. Total capital in manufocturra, 7,469,912 dollars. Two colleges, 
^hty students, two academies, 120 students, fifty-one schools, 5445 scholars. There were 
five incorporate and two unincorporated banks, with an aggregate capital of nearly 
6,000,000 dollars. — Returns. 

Good roads, canals, and the river, bring the products of the surrounding country to this 
market. The Miami railroad extends from Cincinnati, eighty-five miles and a half to 
^ringfield, and tVie Miami canal, from Cincinnati, 1 78 miles, to Defiance, wheriii4t joins the 
Wabash and Erie canals. The internal trade of Cincinnati is thus very extensive The ton- 
nage of the port, in 1840, was 12,052, There are seven daily pa]>ers, which are also issued 
weekly, or tri-weekly; eight weekly papers, a largo number of magazines, issued semi- 
monthly or monthly, an^ a number of religious magazines, published monthly. 

The municipal government of the city consists of a president, recorder, and twenty-one 
councillors — ^three for each of the seven wards into which the city is divided. 

Cincinnati was founded in 1789, by emigrants from New England and New Jersey, on 
the site of Fort Washington. It has grown with great rapidity, and now ranks as the sixth 
place in population in the United States; and, it being the great emporium of the West, it 
must continue to increase with the growth of the rapidly rising country with which it is con* 
nected. — U. S. Gaz. * 

Chilicothk, forty-five miles south of Columbus, 400 miles from Washington, is situated 
on the west bank of Scioto river. The Scioto washes its northern limit, and Paint creek 
its southern, bore tluree-quorters of a mile apart. The principal streets follow the course 
of the river, and these ate crossed by others at right angles, extending from the river to the 
creek. It has a court house and gaol, two market houses, a United Slates’ land office, 
twenty-three stores, a banking house, four churches. Population, 3977. The Ohio canal 
passes through it. — U. S. Gaz, 

CiRCLEViLLE, twenty-six miles south of Columbus, 396 miles from Washington, is 
situated on the site of an ancient fortification, on the east bank of tlio Scioto river. The 
Ohio canal passes through the place, and crosses the large aqueduct. It has a brick 
octagonal court house, a gaol, market housp, six public offices, four churches, thirteen stores, 
five canal warehouses, an academy, about 250 dwellings, and about 2000 inhabitants. The 
countiy around is very fertile, and a great water power is cor)ceiitrated at this place, by 
several creeks, and by the can^. In 1810^ there were in the township fifteen stores, capital 

62.000 dollars ; one fulling mill, one furnace, three tanneries, one distillery, one breweiy, 
three printing offices, two binderies, two weekly and one semi -weekly newspapers, one 
flouring mill, five saw mills, one oil mill. ('apital in manufactures, 37,050 dollars. 
Population, 2972. 

S)ayton, sixty-eight miles weat-by-soutli of Columbus 461 miles from Washington. 
Population in 1810, 383; in 1820, 1139; in 1830, 2954 ; in 1840, 6067; and in 
the township, 10,335. Watered by Great Miami river and its tributaries, south-west 
faraneh of Mad river and Wolf creek. Mad river is here turned into a race, about a mile 
above its mouth, and, after being used as mill power, flows into the Mifimi, portly above 
and partly below the village. In and near the village’ are four cotton factones with 
5000 spindles. There is a gun-barrel factory,' with a capital V ^ £^>000 dollars ; a large 
iron foundry, four macViine shops producing articles to the wue of 100,000 dollars annually; 
a dock factory, in which are annually made about 25b0 clockmi an extensive paper factory, 
a carding and fulling mill, seven flouring mill^ seven saw mills, five distilleries and various 
other mills and manufactories. Capitd in manufactures about 100,000 dollars. Hie 
Miami canal passes through the place, and connects it with Cincinnati. — U, & Gaz. 
OffkxM Returns, 

Columbus, capital of the state, 139 miles south-west of Clevdand, 110 miles nortli- 
east of Cincinnati, 175 miles south of Detroit^ Michigan, 184 miles south-west of IHtts* ' 
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PeuEiejlvfMsiAy S93 miles from Washington. It is in 39 deg. 47 min, north lati^ 

' tilde, and 89 deg.»,8 min, west longitude, and 6 deg. west lon^tude from Washingtoii* 
It is situatedson the east hank of Scioto river, immediately below the confluence ^ 
Whetstone riw. When this place was select^ for the seat of the legislating, in 
1812,^ it was a 'wilderness. The land rises gradually from the river, and the streets 
cross eac^ other at right angles. Broad-street extends fromi^ the bridge along the 
national road, a little south of east 'on the north side of the public square of ten acres, 
to the east limit of the city, and is 120 feet wide. High-street, 100 feet wide, crosses 
Broad-street at the north-west comer of the public square, at right angles, and passes 
through the city in that direction. This is the principal business street of the city. 
All ihe other streets are eighty-eight feet wide, and the alleys thirty-three feet wide. 
A convenient wharf, 1300 feet long, has been erected along Uic margin of the river. 
The publi% buildings are, la state house on the south-west corner of the public square, 
a brick edifice, seventy-five feet by, fifty feet, of two lofty stories, with a steeple 106 
feet high. Immediately north of the state house ^ is a building for the^ public oflicers 
of the state, 160 feet .by twenty-five feet. Still iurther north, in a line with the others^ 
is the feder^ court house. There are five churches — one Presbyterian, one Bapti^ one 
Methodist, one Episcopal, and one German Lutheran. Several of these churches are 
elegant buildings. The state penitentiary Ls a spacious edifice, on the dank of the Scioto, 
half a mile north of the centre of the city. The asylum for the deaf and dumb is a brick 
building, fifty feet by eighty feet, ^three stories high, half a mile east of the state house, 
with Doric porticoes. There is a lunatic asylum, an institution for the blind, a German 
Lutheran theological seminary, a fine banking house of stone, with a Doric portico of stone. 
The pr^ate houses are neat and substantial. The national road passes through the town, 
and a canal of eleven miles in length connects it with the Ohio canal. A bridge across 
the Scioto connects »the place with Franklintou. There were, in 1840, in Columbus, and 
its township, three commission and four commercial houses in foreign trade, capital 63,000 
dollars*; fifty-eight retail stores, capital 319,760 dollars ; three lumber yards, capital 12,000 
dollars ; five tanneries, two distilleries, three breweries, one pottery, four printing offices, 
three binderies, one doily, three weekly, one semi-weekly newsp^ers. Capital in manu- 
factures, 267,860 dollars. Population, 6048, — U, S. Gaz, Ojficial Returm, 

Cleveland, port of entry, 146 miles ^loith north-east of Columbus, 369 miles from 
Washington. Cleveland is the emporium of northern Ohio, and, next to Cincinnati, the most 
important town in the state. It stands in a commanding situation, on tlie southern shore of 
Lake Erie, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga river, qpd at the northern termination of the Ohio 
canal, by which it is connected with Ohio river ; in 41 deg. 31 min. north latitude, and 
81 deg. 46 min. west ^ongjtude from Greenwich, or 4 deg. 44 min. w'est from Washington. 
It is 130 miles north-west of Pittsburg, 146 niiles north-east of Columbus, 200 miles by 
water from Buffalo, 130 miles from Detroit, 369 from Washington. The population, in 
1799, consisted of one family; in 1826, about 600 inhabitants; in 1830, 1000 ; in 1834, 
4300; in 1840, 6071. 

Excepting a small portion of it immediately on the Cuyahoga river, the city is situated 
on a gravelly plain, elevated about eighty feet above the level (ff the laKe, of which it# has 
a very commanding prospect The streets cross each other at right angles. The location 
is diy and healthy, and the view of the meanderings of the Cuyahoga river, and of the 
steamboats and shipping in the port and leaving or entering it and of the nnmerous vessels 
on the lake, presepts a prospect exceedingly interesting, from the high shore. 

** Near the centre of the plabe is a public square of ten acres, divided into four equal 
parts by intersecting street#, neatly enclosefl, and shaded with trees. The court house and 
the first Presbyterian churen front on this square. 

The harbour of Cleveland is one of the best on* Lake Erie. It is formed by the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga river, and improved by a pier on each side, extending 426 yards 
into the lake^ 200 feet apart, and fimed with substanrial stone masonxy. Cleveland is the 
great mart of the greatest grain-growing state in union, md it is the (Hiio and Erie 
canals that have made it suim, though it exports much by the way of the Welland canal to 
Canada* It has a ready connexion with rktsbuxg, through the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
canal, which extends from the Ohio canal at Akron to Beaver creek, which enters the Ohio 
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below Pittsburg* The neiural advantages of this plaee are unsurpassed iil the w^t^ to 
which it has a large access by the lakes and the Ohio canal. But the Erid* canal conM* ' 
tutes the principal source of its ihist advantages; without that great work,* it would hate 
remained in its former insignificance.*’ — U. S. Gaz. Official Retttrm, /*' 

The total number of pounds on which toll was charged, and which arrived at Cleveland, 
in 1840, was 280,233,820, in whicli was included 2,151,430 bushels of wheat, 50^900 bar- 
rels of iMar, 23,000 barrels of pork, 782,033lbs. of butter, 5 13,452 lbs. of lard, 683,499 lbs. 
of bacon, 1,154,641 lbs. of pig iron, 2,252,491 lbs. of iron and nails, 643,954 pieces of 
staves and heading. 

The number of pounds* weight of all property on which toll was paid by weight, and 
which cleared from Cleveland by way of the canal, in 1840, was, 9,563,396 lbs. of merchan- 
dise, 1,163, 167 lbs. of furniture, 1,770,016 lbs. of gypsum, 1,265,656 feet of lumber, 
76,729 barr^ of salt, 8959 barrels of lake fish, 2,560,000 shingles, twenty-c<ie pairs of 
mill-stones. , « ' 

The-liUmber of voyages of boats ejeared, was 4137 ; but there were only 312 different 
boats.^ In the year 1840, 1344 vessels, exclusive of steamboats, entered the port; and 
1844 vessels, and 1020 steamboats, cleared. There were owned at Cleveland, sixty-seven 
schooners, two b^s, three sloops, eleven steamboats ; the total tonnage, in 1 840, was 
9514. There were, in 1840, twenty-one foreign commission houses, with a capital of 
58,CK)0 dollars ; Bi|^y-six retail stores, capital 1 39,700 dollars ; three lumber yards, capital 
3000 dollars ; one furnace ; value of machinery made, 3000 dollars ; tw'o distilleries, and 
one brewery, capital 32,000 dollars ; one fiounug mill, manufactured flour to the value of 
125,000 dollars ; five printing-oflices, throe binderies, one daily and four w’eekly newspapers, 
and one periodical, employed a capital of 97(X) doDars. Total capital in manufactures, 
128,632 dollars . — Official Returns, 

There were two banks, with an aggregate of capital of 800,000 dollars ; and an in- 
surance company, with a capital of SOO^OW dollars. There is a light-house on the bank 
of the lake, and another at tne entrance of the harbour. * 

Ohio Citt, situated on Lake Eric, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga river, opposite to 
Cleveland. The ground on which it stands is uneven, and presents many fine situations, 
which overlook the lake, the city of Cleveland, and suiroiindirig country. It has an Epis- 
copal, a Presbyterian, and other churches, a considerable number of stores and buildings. 
A bridge crosses the Cuyahoga a little above the place, and a floating bridge and ferry con- 
nect it with Cleveland. It contains a large iron foundry, and a number of mechanic shops. 
It enjoys the harbour, at the mouth of thp. Cuyahoga, in common with Cleveland. It has 
seven stores, capital 13,500 dollars; seven commission houses, capital 2000 dollars ; two 
furnaces. Popidafion, 1577. r 

Sanbcsky, port of entry, 110 miles north of Columbus, 414 miles from Washin^on, 
is situated on the south shore of Sandusky bay, fronting the opening into Lake Erie, of 
which it has a beautiful view. The town is built upon an inexhaustible quarry of the best 
stone, which has been extensively used in the erection of its edifices. At all times of the 
year, exciting three winter montlis, the wharfs are thronged with steamboats and other 
vessels. It contains four churches ; ah academy of stone, three dtories high ; twenty-six 
stores, besides groceries and provision houses ; a ship-yard, where steamboats and other 
vessels are built; 300 dwelling and about 1200 inhabitants. 

Mabtson, 190 miles north-east by north of Columbus, and 349 miles £i*om Washing- 
ton. Situated on both sides of Grand river. Large quantities of iron are manufactured here 
into hollow ware, mill irons, &c., and exported. It has nine stores, capital 1 1,800 dollar^; 
three tanneries, one distillery, two grist mil^ *'aiid nine saw mills. Capital, in manufac- 
tures, 5950 dollars. Twenty schools, 1250 scholars., Population, 2800. 

Mount Vernon, fifty-one miles north-east of Columbus, and 376 miles from 
Washington. Situated on Vernon river, or Owl creek. Contains a court house, gaol, four 
diurches, twenty stores, three flouring mills, two stfw mills, one oil mill, two printing 
dBces, 250 dwelling, and 2362 inhabitants. 

Svrinqpielb, forty-three miles west of Columbus^ and 486 miles from Washingtra, 
is ri^tuated on the national road, and on the east fork of Mad river, which affords extensive 
water power. It contains a court house, four chiuehes, thirty stores, one papw mill, one 
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^st one carding and fulling mitU cue brewery, one dbtilleiy,. one printing office, 
which iaaues ti weekly newspaper, fifteen schools, 793 scholai^, 400 dwellings, and about 
2062 inhabitaats. Population, 2349. 

SxauBENVlSLLE, 141 milos cast-north-east of Columbus, and 264 miles from Wajsli- 
ingtoo,.^ eituatcid on the west bank of Ohio river, and contains six clmrcbes, a town bouse, 
a market} a bank, an academy, thirty stores, one steam paper milj, two woollen factories, 
three carpet factories, two cotton factories, three iron foundries, three steam-engino fac- 
tories, one brass foundry, three machine shops, three steam fiouring mills, one silver 
plating factory, one steam saw mill, two breweries, three copperas factories, one comb 


^toiy, one chemical factory, one rope walk, one boat yard, two printing offices, each 
suin^r a weekly newspaper, and about 700 dwcllinffs. — if, S, Gaz, Official Returns. 


issuing a weekly newspaper, and about 700 dwellings. — U. S. Ga 

. FINANCES. 

The following is a detailed Statcmei^t of the Public Debt of the 
Auditor’s Report of December, 1844. 

Foreign debt ......... 

Temporary loans ........ 

Scrip issued in canal and railroad companies 

Domestic debt ......... 

Amount of surplus revenue from c<«utics .... 

Amount of surjilus from auditor of state .... 

Domestic bonds, yet outstanding . . < . 

Amourilfdue turnpike companies on subscription . 

Indebtedness of the public works to the sinking fund, rising 


State, as stated in the 


To wliicli we add the amount due the contractors on the public works . 

Balance remaining in the Treasury, November 15tb, 1842 . . . 

Amount collected and paid by county treasurers, in the year ending 
November 15th, 1843 . . ’ . 

Miscellaneous items of revenue ........ 


Total receipts 

Expenditure during the year • . • . 

Balance in the treasury, November 15, 1843 


State officers . 

Judges and Reporter . 
Ohio Legislature . 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum 


dollars. 

7,600 

25,800 

43,072 

9,814 


Lunatic Asylum 
Institution for the Blind . 
Board of Public W orks 
State Printer 


Amount of taxable property, and of 1 
dollars. 

Number of aefes of land, 22,625,608. 

Value, including houses \ 84,440,160 

Vklue of town lots and buildings . . 21,056,202 
Number of horses, 368,457. * 

Estimated value 14,^38,240 

Number of cattle, 700,654. 

F^stimated value 5,613,799 

Capital and money at interest .... 7,120,998 

Number of pleasure carriages, 11,997. 

Estiaiated value 694,375 

Total amount of taxable property 133,663,794 
VOL. iir. 2 


School-house tax 


dollars. 

cts. 

12,876,321 

11 

890,425 

86 

e 772,515 

00 

1,383,584 

61 

53,000 

86 

29,200 

39 

321,042 

05 

621,331 

84 

2,000,000 

00 

18,747,32.5 

12 

800,000 

00 

64,361 

25 

199,468 

72 

64,440 

31 

328,270 

28 

233,462 

36 

94,807 

92 

5 : 

dollars. 

cts. 

. 19,000 

00 

. 10,300 

00 

. 3,600 

00 

. 18,491 » 

18 

ear 1843. 


dollars. 

cts. 

934,899 

19 

606,358 

38 

.... 190,979 

30 

.... 185,428 

88 

194,257 

59 

6,276 

92 

17,037 

62 

226,604 

93 

. . . . 2,361,842 

81 
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The whole amount of the state debt wojs, at that date, 18,668,321 dollars 61 cents. Of 
this, however, 1,406,267 dollars 46 cents are owned by the state itself, beings a part of the 
permanent school fund; 14,345,212 dollars 50 cents bear interest at six per asnt, 1,500,000 
dollars at seven per cent, and 550,000 dollars at five per cent. The annual interest on this 
debt is '.regularly paid, being provided for by the proceeds of the public works, and by a 
permanent tax imposed ^y law. ^ . 

a 

Common school funds accruing during the year 1843. 


dollars, cts. 

Five per cent interest on surplus revenue ..... 1(X),314 05 

Tux, &c., for common scbo<3l purposes ...... 9J),814 82 

Interest on special Aiiids for common schools ..... 28,387 98 

Interest on proceeds of the Uitli section in every township . . . Ji6,133 92 


Total . . . 284,521 91 


VIII. MICHIGAN. 

t. 


The state of Miciiioan, comprises two peninsulas ; the principal of which, or Michigan 
proper, is bounded noi*th by tlie Straits of Michilimaekinac, which connect Lakes Michigan 
and Huron; cast by Lake Huron, 8t. Clair river, Lake St. Clair, Detroit river, and 
Lake Erie, which separate it from Upper Canada ; south by Ohio and Indiana ; and west 
by Lake Michigan. This main section of the state is about 288 miles Jong, and about 
190 miles average breadth. TJie area contains about 38,000 square miles, or 24,320,000 
British statute acres. The other, and geographically, distinct peninsula of this state, 
lies north-west of the former, and is bounded north Dy Lake Superior ; on the east by 
St. Mar}^ s river ; on the south by Lake Michigan, Green Bay, and Menomonee river ; 
and west by Montreal river, which enters Lakt^ Superior. This division of the state is 
about 320 miles long, and from thirty miles to 160 miles broad, comprising about 28,000 
square miles ; malung the whole territory of the state about 66,000 square miles. In 
1810, the population was 4528; in 1820, 9048; in 1830, 31,639; in 1840, 212,267. 
Of these, 113,395 were white males; ^8,165 white females; 393 coloured males ; 314 
coloured females. Employed in agriculture, 56,521 ; in commercev728 ; in manufactures 
and trades, 6890; iiavigatiug the ocean, ^ 24; navigating canals, lakes, and rivers, 166; 
mining, 40 ; learned professions, 904. 

In 1840, the number of counties were thirty- two, which, w'ith their population and 
capitals, were as follows: — Allegan, 1783, C. Allegan ; Barry, 1078, C. Hastings ; Ber- 
rien, 50] 1, C. St. Joseph ; Branch, 5715, C. Branch ; Calhoun, 10,599, C. Marshall; Cass, 
57\Q» C. Cassopolis ; Chippewa, 534, C. Sault St. Mary; Clinton, 1614, C. De Witt; 
Eaton, 2379, C. Charlotte ; Genesee, 4268, C. Flint ; Hillsdale, 7240, C. Jonosville ; 
Ingham, 2498, C. Vevay ; Ionia, 1923, C. Ionia; Jackson, 13,130, C. Jackson; Kala- 
mazoo, 7380, C. Kalamazoo ; Kent, 2587, C. Grand Rapids ; Lapeer, 4265, C. Lapeer ; 
Lenawee, 17,889, C. Adrian ; Livingston, 7430, C. Howell ; Macomb, 923, C. Mount 
Clemens; Michilimackinac, 9716, C. Mackinac; Monrde, 9922, C. iStonroe ; Oakland, 
23,646, C. Pontiac; Oceana, 208, C. Oceana |^Octawa, 496, C. Gland Haven; Saginaw, 892, 
C. Saginaw; St. Clair, 4606, C. St. Clair; ot. Joseph, 7068, b. Centreville; ShiawaiUBee, 
2103, C. Corunna ; Van Bureu, 1910, C. Pawpaw Washtenaw, 23,571, C. Ann Arbor; 
Wayne, 24,173, C. Detroit. Several new counties remain to be organised. 

Colouration and Soil , — The surface of the lower or southern peninsula is generally 
level, having few elevations which bo denominated hills. Along the shores of 
Lakes Huron, Michigan, St. Clair, and Erie, the land is generally low for from eight to 
fifteen miles bock. This region is covered with forest trees, except the district of Sand- 
hills. The interior is gently undulating, rising gradually from the lakes to the centre of 
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the petiinsala! This central region may be regarded ae a table land, elevated about 300 
feet above ihenevel of the lakes, interspersed with forests of timber, oak plains, and beautiful 
' prairies. Aloi% the eastern shore of Lake Michigan are sand hills, thrown by the winds 
into iimttmerable fantastic forms, sometimes covered with stinted trees and scanty vegeta* 
tion, l)pt most generally bare. On the shore of Lake Huron there ai^e some high sand 
blufb. Tbe point formed by Lake Huron and Saginaw bay is generally low and swampy. 
A large part of the soil of this peninsula is fertile, and well adapted to the purposes of 
agric^ture. The principal forest trees are the oak, hickory, walnut, ash, linden, sugar 
maple, elm, poplar, and pine. The oak openings” are green districts with clumps or 
single trees of oak growing at various distances of from ten to 100 feet apart. Streams 
and small rivers flow through these openings. In other parts, are smaU plains with a rich 
brown soil, dotted with burr oaks. Differing from these districts, we meet with dry prairies, 
without any wood, but with a remarkably fertile soil. The wet prairies ore generally 
barren swamps. There are also very extensive districts of sterile country in this peiiinsnla, 
called the barrens.” These consist of an undulatecl region of sandy soil, with a growth 
of stinted oaks and bushes. These barrens arc not, however, incapable of being cultivated. 
The soil is well adapted to the culture of wheat, rye, oats, bar\py, flax, hemp, garden 
vegetables, and grasses. No part of the United States is better supplied with fish, aquatic 
fowls, and wild game. The fish of the lakes and rivers ai*e chiefly the wlii^ fish and saltnon 
trout, botli of which are taken and jaut up in large quantities for exportation. The trout 
weigh from ten to seventy pounds, and the wliite fish arc equally large. There arc many 
other varieties, as sturgeon, pike, three varieties of bass, codfish, maskniongc, pukins, 
mullet, lake herrings, &c.— (See Fisheries of America hereafter.) 

Of fllie northern peninsula, Mr. Schoolcraft says, “ portions of it arc the mere 
development of sublime scenery, which appertains to that comparatively elevated portion 
of the contiuont. Mountains and lakes, plains, rivers, and forests, spread over it, with a 
boldness of outline, which may he said to coustitiite almost a peculiar typo of North Ame- 
rican geography. This division embraces the mineral district of the region. Much of it 
falls imder the iiidueiice of causes which render it of little or no value in an agricultural 
point of view; but it may be regaitled as the scat of future mineral oj)erations. Accuracy 
with respect to either kind of soih either in acres or miles, must be the result of explora- 
tion and survey. The northern shores df Lakes Michigan and Huron, as far ns Point 
Detour, are exclusively limestone, where rock is at all visible, and this rock is charactensed 
by tlie usual indications of gypsum and brine springs. The growth of ti-ees in tliis newly 
acquired boundary is as various as the soils, an(| is, in general, an accurate index of its 
fertility. The sugar maple is interspersed tliroughout the tract, being separated by the 
sand plains, the mount^u ngasses, and by tracts of spruce lands. This tree, however, forms 
so considerable a portion of the growth, that the jpatives can always, by a timely removal of 
their camps, rely on the manufacture of sugar. The beech tree is found as far north as 
Point Iroquois, at the outlet of Lake Superior. 1 regard the white oak, however, as a 
surer test of climate and soil together, than any other of our forest trees, 1 doubt whether 
this tree ever attains to its ^11 size in a climate not decidedly congenial to agiiculturc. 
The rock maple and red oak are found, at intervals, throughout the Northwest ; 1 liavc 
seen both species at the sources of the Mississippi, but have pot obscrvc'u the beech north 
of rile locality mentioned, nor the white oak nortii of the Straits of Mackinac. The interior 
abounds in minor lakes, and enjoys a singular advantage of intercommunication by streams 
and portages. The areas included between the thi’ee great lakes north of Mackinac, which 
will probably hereafter be denoAiinated the upper peninsula of Michigan, embraces the 
present settlements at Madkinac and Sauft St. Mary. Taking the whole extent of the 
annexed territory from Menomonee river, following the curves of the coast to the north- 
west limits of tne state, the mouth *of Momaw or Montreal river of lioke Superior, it 
affords not less than 720 miles of additional coast navigation ; and embraces, in the 
distance several lorgfe bays and excellent harbours. About forty large and sixty small 
streams discharge their waters into the three lakes constituting portions of tlio boundary.” 

A'ners. The southern peninsula of Michigan is drained by several rivers and 
streams, which rise in the table or liighlands, and flow in an easterly or westerly direction, 
with the exeeptiou of the Cbeboigmi, and liiroe otr foui* smaller streams, which flow in a 
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northerly directum. The larger streams are navigable by boats and canoes dearly to their 
sources. Raisin and Huron rivers flow into Lake Erie ; Rouge into tbe Ztotroit strait ; 
Clinton and Black rivers into the Strait of St Clair. Saginaw river, ^formed by the ‘ 
junotion of Titibawassee, Hare, Shiawassee, Flint, and Cass rivers, enters into Saginaw 
bay. Thunder Bay river and Cheboigan, with several smaller streams, flow into the northern 
paH of Lake Huron. St. Joseph, Kalamazoo, Grand, and Moskegon rivers f|i>d several 
smaller streams, flow in a westerly direction into Lake Michigan. The counties of Oak- 
land, Livingston, Washtenaw, Barry, Jackson, and Kalamazoo abound with small clear 
lakes, well stocked with flsh. — U, S. Michigan and its Resources” in the Merchant^ 

Magazine, 

Live Stock and Agricultural Products, — There were in the state, in 1840, d0,144 
horses and mules ; 185, 190 neat cattle; 99,618 sheep; 295,890 swine ; poultry to the value 
of 82,730 dollars. There were produced 2,157,108 bushels of wheat ; 127,80d bushels of 
barley; 2,114,051 bushels of oats; 34,236 bushels of rye; 113,592 bushels of buckwheat; 
2,277,039 bushels of Indian corn ; 153,375 lbs. of wool ; 1 1,381 lbs. of hops ; 4533 lbs. of 
wax ; there were produced 2,109,205 bushels of potatoes ; 130,805 tons of hay; 755 tons of 
hemp' and flax; 1602]]|^s. of tobacco; 266 lbs. of silk cocoons ; 1,829,784 lbs. of sugar; 
the products of the dairy were estimated at 301,052 dollars ; and of the orchard at 16,075 
dollars ; and of Imiiber at 392,325 dollars. — Official Returns. 

Lakes, — Michigan lake is the largest lake that lies wholly within the United States, 
being 360 miles long, and sixty bro^, containing 17*, 000 square miles, including Green 
bay, a large branch of it in the north-west. The Straits of Michiliniackinac, forty mfles long, 
connect this lake with Lake Huron. SaginaW bay is a large branch of Lake Huron, sixty 
miles long by thirty-two miles wide. — U, S, ' Gaz, 

Trades, — The exports of Michigan, in 1840, amounted to 162,229 dollars ; and the 
imports to 138,610 dollars. There were twenty-six commission -houses engaged in foreign 
trade, with a capital of 177,500 dollars ; 612 retail dry goods and other stores, with a 
capit^of 2,228,988 dollars ; 312 persons employed in the lumber trade, with a capital of 
45,600 dollars ; 453 persons employed in the fisheries (lake), with a capital of 28,640 
dollars. — Official Returns, 

Manufactures, — In 1840, the value of home-made op' family manufactures was 1 13,955 
dollars ; there were sixteen fulling mills, and fodr woollen manufactories, employing thirty- 
seven persons, producing articles to the value of 9734 dollars, and employing a capital of 
34,120 dollars ; fifteen furnaces, producing 601 tons of cast iron, employing ninety-nine 
persons, and a capital of 60,800 dollars \ one paper mill, employing six persons, produced 
to the value of 7000 dollars, with a capital of 20,000 dollars; twelve persons manufactured 
tobacco to the value of 5000 dollars, with a capital of 1750 c^olla^ ; hats and caps were 
produced to the value of 30,463 dollars, aqd straw bonnets to the value of 659 dollars, em- 
ploying foi'ty-two persons, and a capital of 20,007 dollars ; thiity-eight tanneries employed 
ninety-nine persons, and a capital of 70,240 dollars; 101 other manufactories of leather, 
as saddleries, &c., pi^uced articles to the value of 192,190 dollars, with a capital of 69,202 
dollars ; one glass-house employed thirty-four persons, producing articles to the value of 
73^2 dollars, with a capital of 25,000 dollars ; three potteries employed four persons, pro- 
ducing articles to the value^f 1100 dollars, with a capital of 625 dollars ; three persons 
produced confectionary to the value of 3000 dollars, with a capital of 1200 dollars ; sixty- 
seven persons produced machinery to the value of 47,000 dollars ; seven persons produced 
hardware and cutlery to the value of 1250 dollars ; one person manufactured the prerious 
metals to the value of 5000 dollars ; six persons manufactured granite and marble to the 
value of 7000 dollars ; 298 persons produced lAick and lime tefthe value of 68,913 dollars ; 
six persons produced 78,100 lbs. of soap and 57,975 lbs* of tallow candles, with a capital 
of 6000 dollars ; thirty -four distilleries produced 337,761 gallons, and ten breweries pro- 
duced 308,696 gallons, the whole employing 116 persons, and a capital of 124,200 dollars; 
fifty-nine persons produced carriages and waggons to the value oi 20,075 dollars, with a 
capital of 13,150 dollars ; ninety-three flouring mills produced 202,880 barrels of flour, 
and, with other mills, employed 1144 persons, producing articles to the value of 1,832,363 
dollars ; with a capit^ of 2,460,200 dollars ; vessels were built to the value of 10,500 dol- 
lars f sixty-five persons manufiictured furniture to tlie value of 22,494 dollars, with a capital 
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of 28,050 dollars ; thirfcy^nine brick or stone houses, and 1280 wooden houses were erected, 
and employei 1978 persons, and cost 571,005 dollars; twenty-eight printing-offices, two 
binderies, six dally, and twenty-six weekly newspapers, and one periodical, employed 1 19 

K rsons, and a capital of 62,900 dollars. The whole amount of capital employed in manu- 
3ti^ was 3,112,240 dollars. — Official Returns, 

The Michigan university, at Ann Arbor, has d|}partinents of literature, 
science, and the arts, of law, and of medicine. It is designed to have academic branches, 

S read over the state, and they have been already established at Detroit, Pontiac, Monroe, 
lies, Kalamazoo, Grand Kapids, Jackson, White Pigeon, and Teciimseh. This institution 
has been well endowed by large grants of lands. Marshall college, at Marshall, has been 
established ; and St. Philip's college, near Detroit, is a Catholic institution. These insti- 
tutions had, in 1840, 158 students. There were in the state twelve academies, with 485 
students ; And 975 common and primary schools, with 29,701 scholars. There were in the 
state 2173 white persons over twen^iy years of age who could neither read nor ivrite.— 

Religimi, — In 1836, the Presbyterians had forty-two churches and nineteen ministers; 
the Baptists had seventeen churches and eleven ministers; the Roman CathoRcs one 
bishop and eighteen ministers ; the Episcopalians one bishop auef four ministers ; and the 
Methodists were considerably numerous. — U, S, Gaz, ^ 

Banks, — At the commencement of 1840 there were in this state nine banks, and one 
branch, with an aggregate ca{)itai’of 1,229,200 dollars, and a circulation of 261,296 dol- 
lars. At the close of 1840, the state debt amounted to 6,0 11,000 dollars. 

Internal Public Works, — Michigan has'projected and commenced an extensive system 
of inteitial improvements. The Central railroad extends irom Detroit, forty-four miles, to 
Ann Arbor, and when completed is designed to extend 194 miles to St. tJoseph on Lake 
Michigan. The Erie and Kalamazoo railroad extends from Toledo, thirty-three miles, to 
Adrian. This road is designed to be continued until it meets the Central railroad, which 
it will leave at Kalamazoo and terminate at Allegan. The whole distance from Toledo to 
Kalamazoo is 183 miles. The Ypsilanti and Teciimseh railroad leaves the Central rail- 
road at Ypsilanti, and connects with the Erie and Kalamazoo railroad at Tecuinseh, twenty- 
five miles. The Detroit and lV>titiac railroad extends from Detroit, twenty -five miles, to 
Pontiac. Numerous other railroads haVo been laid out and commenced ; and also the 
Clinton and Kalamazoo canal is designed to unite the waters of Lake Michigan and St. 
Clair. The whole length is 216 miles, and is estimated to cost 2,250,000 dollars. But 
this, with several other proposed canals, is for the present suspended. — American Almanac* 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

» 

Detroit, capital of the state, 302 miles west of Buffalo, 524 miles from Washington, 
rises in a pleasant and healthy situation, on the river or strait of the same name, thirty 
feet above its surface, and commands a fine view of the surrounding country. It is seven 
miles below the outlet of Lake 8t. Clair, add eighteen miles above tlie west end of JLake 
Eric, in 42 deg. 19fnin. 53 see. north latitude, and 82 deg. 58 min. west longitude, and 5 
deg. 56 min. 12 sec. west longitude from Washington. Population, in 1810, 770; in 1820, 
1422; in 1830, 2222; in 1840, 9102. It extends for the distance of a mile along the river, 
and three -fourths of a mile back. For 1200 feet back of the river its plan is rectangular. 
From tliis point bight avenues, ^800 feet wide, radiate, dividing it into triangular portions, 
all terminating at a large «open area, called the Grand Circus. The principal public and 
private offices, and dry gobds stores, are located on Jefferson avenue, a fine street running 

S irallel with the river. There are fi^veral public squaibs, the most noted of which is called 
e Campus Martius. The city is drained (ly public sewers. The city is partially supplied 
with water from an elevated reservoir, filled with water, raised by steam power from the 
river.^ Detroit is among the earlier settlements of North America, having been founded by 
the French from Cans^ in 1683. Among the public buildings are the state house, of 
brick, of the Ionic order, ninety feet by sixty feet, with six columns in front, and pilasters 
on the sides. The dome presents an extensive and fine view of tlic surrounding country. 
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The city hall of brick, is a aeat edifice 100 feet bv fifty feet. The lower story is a market, 
and the second contains a spacioas hall, in whlcn the courts are held. It contains eight 
chiirche 8 «-» 0 De Presbyterian, one Episcopal, one Methodist, one Baptist, one German Lu- 
theran, two for coloured people, supplied by clergymen of different denominations, and two 
Roman Catholic. Some of these cliurches are large and splendid building'. The bank of 
Miehigpan is a fine stone (edifice, of Grecian architecture, fifty-six feet by forty feet., %'borc 
are tlvee other banks, and the whole capital of the biCnks is 2,250,000 dollars, 'fhere are 
a United States* laud office, three markets, a theatre, a museum, a public garden, state peni- 
tentiary, govemnieiit magazine, and meclianics* hsU. There are various charitable and 
benevolent institutions. The Protestants and the noman Catholics have each an orphan 
asylum. The ladies free school society educate 200 indigent children. There are several 
literaiy and scientific societies. There are three female institutes of a high order, and 
several equally respectable schools for boys, besides twelve public schools, attond^l by about 
500 ehildren. , 

** Detroit is admirably situated for trade, and is becoming a great commercial emporium. 
The navigation of the river and lake ai^e open about eight months in the year. The arrivals 
of vescAls and steamboats at this place ai‘e about 300 annually, and the clearances are as many. 
The tonnage of the port,* in 1840, was 11,432. The first steamboat arrival at this place was 
in August, 1818. J^ow, several of the largest class arrive and depart daily. The Central rail- 
road, which is destined to extend across the peninsdla, is finished forty-four miles from Detroit 
to Ann Arbor. Detroit was incorporated as a city in 1815. It has several times suffered 
severely by fires.’* There were, in 1840, eleven commission houses in foreign trade, capital 
123,000 dollars; 113 retail stores, capital 412,760 dollars; four lumber yards, coital 
31,500 dollars ; three furnaces, one tannery, two breweries, one pottery, three printing offices, 
two binderies, three daily, and four weekly newspapers. Capital in manufactures, 172,375 
dollars. — U. 5. Gaz, Official Returns* 

Adeian, situated opposite the junction of Beaver creek with the Raisin river, sixty- 
seven miles from Detroit. It has three churches. It is one of the most fiourishiiig towns 
in the state, and has twenty-seven stores, capital, 11 6,800 dollars ; three grist mills, six saw 
mills, two printing offices, two weekly newspapers. Population, in 1840, 2496. A railroad 
between this place and Toledo was opened in 1836. , 

TfiCUMSEU, fifty-seven miles south-west of Detroit. Watered by Raisin river. It had, 
in 1840, three commission houses, capital 7000 dollars ; twelve stores, capital 70,350 dol- 
lars; one tanneiy, one distillery, one printing office, one vreekly newspaper, two flouring 
mills, two grist mills, two saw mills. Capital in manufactures, 1 60, OCK) dollars. Popula- 
tion, 2503. * 

Mackinac, 300 miles north-north-west from Detroit. Situated on the south-east ex- 
tremity of an island of the same name, and contains a court house, gaol, one Presbyterian, 
and one Roman Catholic church, ten stored, a school of the American Board of Foreign 
Misrions, a Roman Catholic missionary school, and a branch of the University of Michigan. 
Fort Mackinac stands on a rocky eminence, 150 feet immediately above the village, which it 
commands. The harbour is safe and spacious, capable of accommodating 150 vessels. 
Aboqt 3000 bairele of trout and white fish ar4» annually exported, and it is the seat of an 
extensive fur trade. — (See fisheries and fur trade hereafter.) 

Yfsilanti, thirty miles west of Detroit, on the Huron river, and near the Central rail- 
way. Population, in 1840, 2419. 

Monhoe, thirty-seven miles south-south- west from Detroit, 486 miles from Washington, 
is ritoated on the Raisin river, two miles and a half from its mouth. It* contains a court 
house, gaol, two banks, a United States’ land office, seven churches — two Presbyterian, one 
Episcopd, one Baptist, one Methodist, and tw# Roman Catholid ; seven storage and for- 
warding houses, twenty-four stores, One woollen factory, one iron foundry and edge tool fac- 
tory, Iwo flouring miffs, three saw mills, one fu}iing mill, one paper mill, one tanneiy, two 
printing offices, each issuing a weekly newspaper, a branch of the University of Michigan, 
and two female academies, a reading-room aiHl library of 1200 or 1500 volumes, 500 dwell- 
ings, and about 2500 inliabitants. The river affords extensive water power. A canal, 100 

wide and twelve feet deep, is constructed from the town to the lake. Steamboats and 
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other vessels. eontinniUly ply between this place and other places on the lakes. A railroad 
extends seventy miles west to Hillsdale. 

, St. JoavHHf is a small town, important from its position on the west coast of Michigan. 
It has a wharf 2000 feet long, from which steamboats, and other craft, ply to and from 
various ports of Lake Michigan. 

SXoiNAW, on Saginaw river, which falls into tlie bay of same ^me. Population, about 
1000. Steamboats navigate the river.— f/'. S. Gaz. Officiul Returns. 

FINANCES. 

1. General fund. Estimated aiiiifetl current expenses of state government for 1844 >— 


dollars. 

Salaries of governor and executive officers 12,600 

Judicial^, including attohiey-gencral and reporter 9,900 

Legislature . . . . , 20,000 

Printing laws, documents, &c 3,000 

Expenses of the state prison, over earnings . * 8,000 

Mtsoollaueous appropriations ......... 2, *300 

Interest on 100,000 dollars, general fund stock, and 60,000 dodars, peniten- 
tiary ditto *? . 9,600 

„ on about 20,000 dollars delinquent tax stock 1,400 

„ on warrants, &c., payable from general iiind. .... 3,000 

’ 70,000 

•Estimated revenue for current expenses for 1814 : — 

State tax of two mills, for 1843 33,336 

Specific tax on banks, brokers, and pedlars 1,300 

Office charges on delinquent taxes 3,000 

Interest collected on delinquent taxes, say . . • . • 12^000 


71,836 

2. Internal Improveinent Debt. — Th9 state has received, or acknowledges due on her, 
five million loan debt, including interest from July 2, 1841, to July 1, 1843, funded, or 
proposed to be funded, the sum of 2,987,(KX> dollars, or nearly 3,000,000; the annual in- 
terest of which, at six per cent, will he about 180,(X)0 dollars. The annual receipts bn the 
Central and Southern railroads, on which the sUtc relies for the payment of the above in- 
terest, are estimated, when the former shall be completed to Kalamazoo, at from 330,000 
dollars to 400,000 dollars, wic-half of which, or more, when the roads are fully stocked with 
locomotives and cars, will be net profits, amouniing to 173,000 dollars, or 200,000 dollars. 

3. University Stock , — The interest on this stock, 100,000 dollai's at six per cent, or 
6000 dollars per annum, is mot regularly from the income of the university fund, which 
now averages about 8000 dollars a year. 

4. Loam to Railroad Companies, — The<ouly other stocks of tins not enumerated 
above, were issued ia pursuance of two loans to railroad companies, for winch the state is 
contingently liable ; one of 100,000 dollars to the Detroit and Pontiac railroad company, 
and one of 20,000 dollars to the Palmyra and Jackson railroad company. For the princi- 
pal of the latter loan, and 6300 dollars of bock interest, the state sold the road in June, 
1844, and bid it iu at 22,000 dol]^rs. Fifteen miles of it, from Palmyra to Clinton, had been 
finished for two years or mq^, except ironi^, and had been used some time on the wooden 
superstructure. It is suj)pe8e(l, that that part of the road lying north of the southern rail- 
road of the state will be ironed by tho«state, and convert^ into a branch of that road. On 
the loon of 100,000 dollars to the Detroit and Pontiac railroad company, it is expected that 
the state will receive pay before the close of tlie year 1846 ; if not, the Uon whicti the state 
has on the road is deemed ample security.— Amertean Almanac for 1843* 
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IX. WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin is bounded north by the British possessions ; north-east by MontreAl and 
Menomonee rivers, and a line connecting their sources, separating it from nofttiem Mi- 
chigan ; east by Lake Michigan, separating it from Michigan proper ; south by Illinois ; 
and west by the Mississippi, separating it from lowi^rritory. It lies between 42 deg. 30 
min. and 49 deg. 30 min. nortn latitude, and betwdin 86 deg, 30 min. and 96 deg, west 
longitude ; being 600 miles long, and 150 miles broad. It contains about 90,000 square 
miles, or 57,600,000 acres. In 1828, it contained 18,440 inhabitants; in 1830, 30,747 ; 
in 1840, 30,945; of these, 18,757 were white males; 1 1,992 were white females ; 101 
were coloured males ; eighty-four were coloured females. Employed in agriculture, 7047 ; 
in commerce, 479 ; in manufactures and tiades, 1814; in mining, 794; navigating the 
ocean, rivers, lakes, &c., 223 ; learned profesrions, A;c., 259. In 1842, the popidation was 
46,978; and, according to an article on Wisconsin in Hunt’s Merchants' Magazine” for 
June, 1844, the tide of Emigration to Wisconsin has been so great, that the population is 
estimated at 1 10,600, and, in 1845, that it would equal 140,000 to 150,000. 

It is divided into twenty- two counties, which, with their population, in 1840, and their 
capitals, were as follows: — Brown, 2107, C. Green Bay; Calumet, 275, C. Calumet; 
Crawford, 1502, C. Prairie du Chien ; Dane, 314, C. Madison; Dodge, 67, C. Dodge; 
Fond du Lac, 139, C. Fonddu Lac ; Grant, 3026, C. Lancaster ; Green, 933, C. Monroe; 
Iowa, 3978^0. Mineral Point; Jefferson, 914, C. Jeffeison; Manltoiiv^oc, 235, C. Manjtouwoe; 
Marquette, 18, C. Marquette; Milwaukie, 5605, C. Milwaukie; Pottage, 1623, C. Fort 
Winnebago; Racine, 3475, C. Racine; Rock, 1701, C. Rockport; St. Croix, 809, C. St. 
Croix; Sauk, 102, C. Prairie du Sac ; Sheboygan, 133, C. Shcbtwgan ; Walworth, 2611, 
C. Eikhorn ; Washington, 343, C. Washington ; Winnebago, 135, C. Oshkosh. 

M^ison, between the thifd and fourth of the four lakes which discharge their waters 
into Rock river, in Dane county, is the scat of government, and beautifully situated. It is 
regularly laid out as a town, and will rapidly increase. 

Soil and Configuration, — The surveyed part^ south oiT Green bay, Fox, and Wisconsin 
rivers, is composed of timbered and prairie lands, with some sw amps or wet prairies, having 
a vegetable soil of from one to ten feet deep. North of the Wisconsin commences a hilly 
region, ascending, as wo proceed north, into a mountainous county, with a nigged and 
broken surface, witli many rapids and falis in the sti earns, and affording many wild and 
picturesque views. Near the sources of the Mississippi there is an elevated table land, abound- 
ing with lakes and swamps, in which iish are abundant, and \<ild I'lcc grows. Bordering 
on the Mississippi and Wisconsin rivers th(^ soil is rich, and the surface is generally covered 
with a heavy growth of timber. The white pine is found on the Upper Mississippi All 
the productions common to this latitude can be cultivated with success, and the g^at range 
of pasturage on the prairies renders the country peculiarly favourable for raising cattle. 

fLivc Stock and Products, — In 1840, tlieic were in this territory 5735 horses and mules; 
30,269 neat cattle ; 3462 sheep ; 51,383 swine ; value of poultry produced 16,167 dollars. 
There were produced 212,116 bushels of wheat; 11,062 bushels of barley ; 406,514 bushels 
of oats; 1965 bushels of rye ; 10,654 bushels of buckwheat ; 379,359 bushels of Indian 
com; 419,608 bushels of potatoes ; 6777 lbs. of wool; 1474 lbs. of wax ; 135,288 lbs. of 
sugar. The products of the dairy were valued at 35,677 udollars. * 

Minerals, — The south-western part of Wsconsin is exceedingly rich as part of the 
mineral region, which extends into Illinois And Iowa. Lead ore, yielding seventy-five 
per cent of metal, is abundant ; atid copper ore is aLo extensively found, llie former has 
long been, and the latter is beginning to be vfrought. Iron ore also exists. 

The principal rivers are the Mississippi, washing its western border ; the Wis- 
consin, 500 miles long ; a large tributary of the Mi^sippi ; Chippeway river, which enters 
the Mississippi further north-west, and is a large river ; Rrok nver, wliidt rises and runs 
partly in this state ; Neenah or Fox river, which passes so near the Wisoonsin, that in time 
of high water the country between them is often overflowed, and can be jqipsed in boats. 
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passes ihrcMiffli Lake Winnebago, and enters Green bay ^ though obstructed by rapids, boats 
pass op it 480 miles* -^{7. S, Guz, Official Returns. 

The fouswing is the latest account we hare of this territory : — 

Numerous lakes are scattered over the face of the territoiy, which, if anywhere else 
than in the Vicinity of those g^at internal waters by wliich Wisconsin is surrounded, 
woiild ronder our territory famous. Gnaen bay, though not properly called a lake, as it is 
connected on the north with Lake Michigan by a channel some twenty miles in width, 
(Hied with small islands, is 120 miles in length, by twenty broad, and receives into its 
waters all those rivers that rise in the north-east part of the territory, and flow in an easterly 
direction. Lake Winnebago, ten miles in width, by thirty in length, is situated, as has 
been remarked, forty miles south-west of Green bay ; and is most known, as, till lately, it 
marked the l>oundaries of the settlements. It is surrounded by a beautiful country, adapted 
to agrict)}tural purposes, *and over its waters must pass the commerce that will soon find 
an outlet at Green bay. Lake l^e Flambeau, upon the w^estem side, in the midst of a 
broken country, gives rise to one of the branches of the Chippewa, and averages about 
forty miles in length by ten in width. The couzilry around this lake is highly diversified, 
resembling more the New England scenery than the general monotonous aspedb of the 
west. The Lake of the Desert, ten by twenty miles in size, formerly supposed to be the 
source of the Montreal, and the boundary between the Michigan claim and the territoiy, is 
now known to give rise to the Wisconsin. Lakes Tomahawk, Courteoreille, and Chi Tac, 
average in size eight by tw^enty hiiles, and give rise to separate branches of the Chippewa. 
Lake St. Croix, thirty-six miles by three, receives the waters of the St. Croix, and dis- 
charges them into the Mississippi, by a channel two miles in length. Besides these, there 
are numerous smaller lakes, varying in size from ten to fifty square miles. 

‘‘ The face of the country presents very different aspects in its different divisions, offer- 
ing all the variety of mountain, plain, and valley. Tlie southern portion of the territory is 
comparatively level, the greater part of it alternating between the prairie and the oak open- 
ings, the latter of which consist of burr oaks scattered from ten to fifty feet apart, perfectly 
free from underbrush, and resembling more an ancient park than the forests of a new coun- 
try. Singular in their growth and position, they arc often found running for miles in 
narrow ridges, parallel to each other, divided by belts of prairie, varying from a few feet 
to miles in width. * 

“ The prairies have a deep black, and exceedingly fertile soil, but are not generally 
esteemed as highly for the cultivation of wheat as the warmer and more })rotected surface 
of the oak openings. They are, however, improved by frequent tillage ; and, if secured a 
few jears from the annual fires that sweep over them, will generally be found covered with 
a thick growth of timber.^ The centre of the territoiy, between Illinois and Lake Superior, 
assumes a more hilly appearance, and as we approach the north, the larger timber becomes 
more abundant ; though, even upon the shores of Lake Superior, and thence extending 
south, are to be found prairies of respectable size. Numerous tamerack swamps are also 
to be found in this section, that render the exploration of the country, without roads, 
somewhat difficult. 

It is said by the Honourable Alfred Branson, who made a report to the last legisla- 
ture of bis travels in the interior of the territoiy, that ^ after ascending the Black and Chip- 
pewa about thirty miles, the general face of the country is some 300 feet lower than the 
bluffs of the rivers and the ridges that divide their waters. These lowlands, as they may 
be called, though 200 feet above the rivers, are generally level or gently rolling, of a sandy 
SoU, with but mtle timber, and present the appearance of having been once the bottom of 
lar^ lakes, formed by the rivers, shut ill by the Mississippi bluffs from that stream, but 
ourang their way through the bluffs, and a channel through the sandy bottoms lert the 
plains far above the present clionnetti of those streams." If SAs was ever the case, the lake 
formed by the Chippewa must have been some 300 miles in circumference, nor could that 
formed by the Blac^ river have been much less.’ 

The agricultural facilities of the more northern part of the teiritoiy are not much 
known. It is unquestionably good for g^raain^ ; and the region between the St. Louis 
and the Montreal is said to be suited to the .raising of wheat, and to afford farming sites, 
.envied by*, none, even in the west. Hitherto, however, it has only been traversed by the 
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or the ad^^iiitttrer in pursuit of minml wealth ; and the numerous lifm are the 
thoroughfares^ upon winch, in bark canoes, they seek their journey’s end. Ffw demands 
have l^eii made upon the soil for its<lraits, eicept in the scanty patches, cultivated around 
the trading posts ; and, therefore, little can be said of its capabilities, except by report, 
which characterises the north as an agricultural section scarcely inferior to the south, and 
richer by far in mines, tim^or, fisheries, and water<powcr. ^ ** 

** Private enterprise is in a fair way to develop sdme of the resources of the north. 
Bands of men have recently penetrated to the boraers of Lake -Superior, allured by the 
brilliant descriptions of its mineral wealth. Mines of lead, copper and iron, have been 
represented as abounding, of extraordinary richness, and easy of access ; and specimens of 
silver have been exhibited, as a promise of what Wisconsin can afford of the more precious 
metals. And though time has not sufficiently elapsed to determine with certainty the 
result of their entci*prise, yet the huge boulders of virgin metal, ahead^ extracted^i&om the 
borders of Lake Superior, and the reports of others, of /3ven greater size and purity, attest 
the uneontradicted accounts of its mineral wealth and varied resources ; so much so, that 
the secretary of war, in his last report, recommends the construction of a ship-canal around 
the Falls of St. Mary, thjit there may be an uniiiteiTupted sbip-communication from the 
lower lakes to the mineral region of Lake Superior, and announced the taking posses- 
sion of the mining country with a military force ; so that the enterprise of individuals, has 
not only to contend with the fastnesses of nature, hut with the physical force of the general 
government.” — TViscofisin and it/t liemurces, by Jasiah of Wisconsin, 

The most important place in this state is Milwaukie, on Lake Michigan. It is fre- 
quented by steamboats, aiid is an important Commercial entrqH>t. It is the only good 
harbour between Chicago and Green bay. Green bay is near the mouth of Neenah sr Fox 
river, at the head of Green bay, aiid has a good harbour and an extensive trade. Kocine 
and Sheboygan, on Lake Michigan, and Prairie du Chien, on the Mississippi, just above 
the mouth of the Wisconsin, are considerable places. 

Trades, — There were in this territory, in 1840, one commercial and seven commission 
houses engaged in foreign trade, with a capital of 63,000 dollars ; 178 retail dry goods and 
othet stores, with a capital of 661,330 dollars ; 133 persons employed in the lumber trade, 
with a capital of 21,180 dollars ; sixty-two persons engaged in internal tranraortatioii, who, 
with three butchers, packers, &c., employed a capital of 14,100 dollars. The statistics of 
the Erie canal, for the five years ending 1843, exhibit the following amount of furniture as 
having passed that thoroughfare destined for Wisconsin: in 1838, only forty-two tons ; 
in 1839, 742 tons j in 1840, 816 tons ; in 1841, 1190 tons; and in 1842, 1985 tons. — 
Official Returns, 

Manufactures, — The value of home-made or family manufacture^ w^as 12,567 dollars. 
There were one furnace, capital 4000 dollars ; forty -nine smelting houses produced 
15,129,350 lbs. of lead, employing 220 persons, with a capital of 664,600 dollars; three 
distilleries and three breweries employed a capital of 14,4(K) dollars ; four flouring mills, 
twenty -nine grist mills, 124 saw mills, capital 561,650 dollars ; seven brick, 509 wooden 
houses were built, and cost 212,083 dollars; six printing offices and six weekly news|>aperB 
enmtd^ed a capital bf 10,300 dollars. Total capital in manufactures, 635,926 dollars. — 
OJ^al Returns, . . , 

Education, — No college has been established in this territory. There were, in 1840, 
two academies, with sixty-five students ; and seventy-seven common and primary schools, 
vrith 1937 scholars. 

In January, 1840, this territory had one bank, with a tiapital of 100,1300 dollars, and 
a circulation of 109,185 dollars. * 

The gpvemmefit wasornnised in 1836. governor is appointed by the president 
of fhe United States, with Oie advice and consent of fhe senate, and is ex-offido superin- 
tehdent of Indian affairs. The legislative assembly consists of a council of thirteen 
^members, elected for four years ; and a house of representatives of twenty-six members, 
ilseted for two years. Their pay is three dollars a day, and three dotlars for eveiy 
litlti^ty miles’ travel. The Congress of the United States have ajqpropriated 20,000 dollars 
erection of public buildings, and 5000 for a library. 

JhMkt Works , — This territory has a few works of iutemal improvement. Th6 >SU|||d 
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Staten , cdi^menoed,' an 1838, 6ie Portage canal, one mile and a quarter long, to connect 
the Wisco^iu and Fox rivera, which completes a steamboat navigation from Laho 
Michigan » tlie Mississippi. The Miiwaukie and Rock river canal, sixty miles in length, 
to connect Rock river with Lake Michigan, is in progress. — U. S. Gaz, Official Returns, 


INDIAN OR WESTERN TERRITORY. 

Tu£ Indian Territory Ls situated on the west of the settlements of the United States, 
and has been set apart by the general government, for the penuaneiit residence of those 
Indian tribes that have been removed, chiefly from the south-western states of the union. 
They are guaranteed in having governments of their own choice, subject to no other 
control ^m the\Jnited*State9, than such as may he necessary to preserve peace on the 
frontiers, and between the several tribes. The country is about 600 miles long, from south 
to north, and from 300 miles to 6(X) miles in breadth, from cast to west. It has the river 
Platte on the north, the states of Missouri and Aricaiisos on the east, the Red river on the 
south, and a desert country on the west. This region comprises, within the habitable 
districts, an area of 120,000 square miles, or 76,800,000 Rritish statute acres. The 
number of the different tribes now occupying this territory, is about*7 0,000, exclusive of 
the wild tribes of the prairies. The country, fur about 100 miles west of the eastern 
boundary, is in general fertile, moderately elevated, and gently undulating, hut not hilly, 
except in tlie south-eastern pails, where it is traversed by several ranges of hilly and 
elevated lands. The principal rivers arc Red river, Canadian, Arkansas, Neosho, Kansas, 
and Blattc rivers, witli their tributaries. The largest of these rivers rise in the Rocky 
mountains, and flow east into the Missouri and the Mississippi. A considerable |>ortion of 
the country is prairie, hut the margins of the streams are generally covered with wood. 
Red river and the Arkansas arc navigable at certain seasons to within the Indian territory 
by steamboats, and the Kansas by boats. The climate of this region is generally healthy, 
rather cold in the winter, in the northern part, as it is exposed to an extensive sweep of the 
west winds, over the vast plains, from the tnountainoiis region ; hut in the southern part, 
the winter arc mild. All tlie, productions of the United States, of the same latitude, can 
he liere raised ; and the grass on the » prairies is particularly favourable to the raising of 
cattle. The country contains coal, some lead and iron ore, and many saline flings, from 
wliich a great amount of salt could be manufactured. Although the Indians felt a 
reluctance to removal, as it was natural they should regret leaving the scenery of tlieir 
childhood add the graves of their fathers, yet it will be their own fault, if they do not 
better their condition by their change of residence. To hrczik up the establishments of 
incipient civilisatioi* ana to commence anew, was in itself a great evil ; hut removed from 
the demoralising influence of profligate w'hite tneuy they are favourably situated for carrying 
on the work which they had successfully begun.’* — U, S, Gaz. 

The Chickasaws and the Choctaws, who w'cre friendly tribes on the east side of the 
Mississippi, dwell together in the same territory in the west. Their country is bounded 
north by the Canadian and Arkansas rivefs, east by the state of Arkansas, south by the 
Red river, and west by the western territory of theXInited States. Thcii territory is about 
200 miles long and 150 miles broad. The Choctaws are extensively engaged in agi iculture, 
and have good houses, and well inclosed fields. They raise large quantities of Indian coru ; 
and, in the southern part, coubidcrahle cotton. They have nine cotton gins, and several 
grist and saw idills erected on the Red river and other streams ; and they raise large stocks 
of cattle, horses, sheep, a«id swine. They are governed by a written constitution and laws. 
The nation is divided ihto four districts, each of which elects a chief every four years. 
The general council consists of forty members, and assembles on the first Monday of 
October annually, and is chosen by the qualified voters of each district. The council passes 
tlie laws, and the chiefs have a veto power, which can he overruled by a vote of two- 
thirds of the council. The council choses its speaker, clerks record the proceedings, and 
the speaker is addressed, and the business transacted with the customary forms of legis- 
lative proceedings. The council generally continues in session about two weeks, and tlie 
piemhw ere paid from the funds of the nation, two dollars a day. They have a laige 
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maA commodious ootmeil bouse. The nation is divided into judicial districts, and trial by 
jury and appeal to the highest judicial tribunal are instituted. There is no enferoement of 
the payment of debts ; b^ this is left to honour, which is generally observed. 7he military 
department of the nation is intrusted to a general, elected by the people, with thirty^two 
captains in each district. Spinning and weaving are carried on in many parts of the 
country ; blacksmiths are ^mished by the United States, according to treaty stipulation!— 
many of the principals, and all the assistants, belonging to tjie Indians. The Choctaws 
may be regarded as among the most intelligent of the Indian tribes ; and it is their boast, 
that| in war they never shed the blood of an American. They have frequently entered the 
ndfitary service of the United States. 

The Chickasaws have settled promiscuously among the Choctaws ; and by an agree* 
ment between them, the Chickasaws have the privilege of forming a district within the 
Choctaw nation, governed by the same laws. They now form the fouftli distriqjb, with a 
proportional representation in the national council. They receive their annuity separately. 
The American Board of Foreign Missions have five stations, four missionaries, and ten 
assistants among these tribes ; the Baptists have one station, the Methodists one, and the 
Presbytef Ians have four stations. 

The Creeks inhabit tliebountry bounded on the north and east by that of the Cherokees; 
and south by tliat §f the Choctaws and Chickasaws, from which it is separated by the 
Canadian river. Their lands arc fertile, and they grow Indian corn, beans, potatoes, rice, 
wheat, pumpkins, melons, &c. Indian com is their principal crop, and they supply large 
quantities to the garrison at Foil Gibson. They are industrious, nave built for themselves 
comfortable houses, and have productive gardens, orchards, and well-cultivated fields. 
They dwell generally in towns, and cultivate their lands in common. The government of 
the United States has furnished them with live stock, according to treaty stipulations, con- 
sisting of cattle and hogs, from the breeding of which they will be able hereafter to supply 
themselves. Blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and waggon makers, are iiiriiished by treaty. 
Their country is not so well watered or healthy as that of their neighbours, but it is 
:<jually productive. The north-western winds, blowing from the mountains and frozen re- 
coils over the {irairies, are cold in winter, and they sometimes sufier from drought in sum- 
mer. They have elected a principal chief, and arc engaged in building a council house, 
where representatives of the whole people will mes^t annually to pass laws. The Baptists 
have, among the Creeks, two missionary stations, the Board of Foreign Missions one, and 
the Methodists one station. 

The Seminoles arc considered a part of the Creek nation, and speak the same 
language. They are by agreement settled 'among the Creeks, between the Arkansas and 
the Deep Fork of the Canadian river, above the Cherokee settlement. They have made 
some improvements, and have raised some com ; but in general, they dislike labour. They 
have a blacksmith, under treaty stipulations. ' They are so well satisfied with their country, 
that they are anxious that their bretliren who remain in Florida, and have been maintaining 
a hopeless contest with the United States, may be induced to join them. The slaves that 
they have been permitted to bring into the country, have occasioned great difficulty. 

Tke country of the Cherokees, is north and east of that allotted to the Creeks. They 
have advanced fuither in civilisation than the other tribes. They have a fertile agn- 
cultural country, comfortable houses, and weU-cultivated farms, producing in abundance 
the necessaries of life ; and they raise large stocks of cattle and good horses, for which 
their extensive prairies afibrd abundant pasture and fodder They have but few mills, 
as their streams, at certain seasons, fail. Salt springs exist, and salt u manufactured. 
The Cherokees are governed by written laws ; tlf^^ elect annually members to the general 
council, which meets on the first Monday in Oorober annually ; they have an upper and 
^ lower house. A speaker and clerk aro elected, and the flsual legislative forms are observed. 
Courts are held throughout the country, which is laid out in judicial districts. They 
have sherififs, and otiier officers, and collect debts in the customary way, reserving certain 
property, such as a bed, a work horse, a cow, &c., from execution, lliey manufacture 
most of their own clothing, dress in the English manner, and speak the Euj^sh language. 
Hiey have blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and waggon makers, furnished by the United 
fitaces government, and a large sum has been invested by ike United States, from which 
they loceive an aunpity, the proceeds of tlic sole of their lands east of the Mississippi, 
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and applied to the unprovement of their new country. The Board of Foreira Miasions 
have nve scions, four muMionarieBy and other asebtaftts» making the whole numW twenty 
four. Th^ have alto a printing press. The United Bretlireu have also a mission among 
them. 

The Osages occupy a territory nmth of the Cherokees. The United States have 
lahhured, by supplying them with agricultural implements, and live stock, and erecting 
mills, and supplying blacksmiths, to persuade them to a settled life, and to industrious 
habits, which would secure in abundance, in their fertile country, the comforts of life. 
But they are impatient of labiur and dislike agriculture, and, in general, prefer their 
nomade habits; and, as the buffaloes are become scarce, or have moved to the west, 
the Osages do not scruple to kill the cattle belon^ng to other tribes. A few of the Osages, 
however, by their industry, and the comforts vdiien they secure, may persuade others to 
follow their example. They are among the least civilised of the Indians in this territory. 

The Shawnees are settled the country between the Osage and Kansas rivers. They are 
an industrious, frugal, and agricullural people, and have good farms, producing an abund- 
ance of Indian corn, wheat, oats, and a variety of culiiiaTy vegetables; and they rsuse 
horses, cattle, and hogs. They have a blacksmith, furnished by treaty stipulatien, and a 
grist and saw mill. The Senecas are distributed among them.* The Methodists and Bap- 
tists have missionary stations among them, and the latter have a priulhng press. 

West of the Missouri, and north of the Shawnees, are the Delawares. They resemble 
the Shawnees, and have Methodist and Baptist missions. 

The Kansas are settled, or rather roving in the country between the Shawnees and 
the Delawares, and are indolent and poor. 

The Pawnees, the Omahaws, and the Ottoes, inhabit tlie countiy about the Platte, 
nnd retain most of their original habits. The Baptists and Methodists have mbsiouary 
stations among thorn. — U> S, Gaz, 


Table showing the Number and Condition of the several Tribes, in the Indian Territory 
of the United States, cast of tlic Boeky Mountains, November 25th, 1841. 
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* Six hundred end tweiit)*-thre« Florida Indiane were removed aiuco Sftth of November, 1S40. Nine died on 
the journey. 

t Deetroyed by the amaH-pox, iu 1S37. The few left &o longer oaiat aa a tribe, but have beoome memberi of 
ether banda. 
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IOWA TERRITORY. 


The territoiy of lowki is bounded on the north the British territory of the 
Hudson 6on^any, cast by Wisconsin territory and lllmois^ from which it is seimmteid 
by the JdissiBsippi river, airl a line due north from its source in Itaska lake to the British 
possesslpiii s south by tlie state of Missouri ; and wett by the Missouri river to the entrance 
of White-earth river, and following this, north, to the B^ish possessions. It lies between 
40 deg. 30 min. and 49 deg. north latitude, and botween^O deg. and 102 deg. west longi- 
tude^ and between 14 deg. and 26 deg. west longitude from Washington. It is about 600 
miles long, and, at a medium, 2*50 miles broad, comprising about 150,000 square milos^ or 
96,000,000 British statute acres. To a considerable portion of ..this territory the Indian 
title has not yet been extinguished. The population, in 1840, was 43,111. Employed 
in agriculture, 10,469 ; in commerce, 355; in manufactures and trades, 1629; in min- 
ing, 217 ; navigating the ocean, rivers, /ind canals, ninety-one ; learned professions, 365. 

This^territoiy is divided into eighteen counties, which, with their population, in 1840, 
and their capitals, were as^follows ; — Cedar, 1253, C. Tipton ; Clayton, llOJ, C. Prairie 
la Porto; Clinton, 321, C. Comanche; Delaware, 168, C. Delaware C. H.; Desmoines, 
5577, C. Burlington ; Du Buque, 3059, C. Du Bu(\uo ; Henry, 3772, C. Mount Pleasant; 
Jackson, 1411, C. Bellevue; Jefferson, 2773, C. Faii*gcld ; Johnson, 1491, C. Iowa 
City ; Jones, 471, C. Edinburg ; Lee, 60f)3, C. Fort Madison ; Linn, 1373, C\ Marion ; 
Louisa, 1927, C. Wappollo ; Muscatine, 1942, jC. Bloomington ; Scott, 2140, C. Daven- 
port ; Van Buren, 6146, C. Kcosagua ; 'Washington, 1594, C. Washington. lowjj^City, 
on Iowa river, thirty -three miles west-north-west of Bloomington, is the capital. 

SaiL — The surface of the country is undulated, without mountains or high hills. 
There is a district of rather elevated table land, which extends over a considerable part of 
the territory, dividing the waters which fall into the Mississippi from those which fall into 
the Missouri. The lands near the rivers and creeks, extending back from one to ten miles, 
are generally covered with timber, and farther back the country is aii open prairie, witliout 
trees. By the frequent alternations of these two dcseri[)tioiis of land, the face of the eoiiiitry 
is grealily diversined. 'Ihe prairies occupy nearly threc-fourtlis of the territory, and, 
||]j|lm|u||fh they arc destitute of trees, present a great variety in other respects. Some are 
others ore undulated ; some are covered with a luxuriant grass, well suited for 
1 others are intorsperdcd witli hazel thickets and sassafras shrubs, and, in the 

'pMMr season, decorated with beautiful flowers. The soil, both on the bottom and prairie 
' mna, b generally good, consisting of a deep black mould, intermixed in the prairies with 
sandy loam, and sometimes with a red clay and gravel. Tlie cvltivatcd productions are 
Indian corn, wheat, ^e, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, pumpkins, melons, and all kinds of 
garden vegetables. The soil and climate are favourable to the cultivation of fruit. Wild 
crab-apples, plums, strawberries, and grapes, are abundant. 

Live filioch and Agriculture, — In 1840, there were 10,794 horses and mules; 38,049 
neat cattle ; 15,354 sheep ; 104,899 swine ; pquUry to the value of 16,529 dollars. There 
were ^produced 154,B93 bushels of wheat ; 728 mishels of barley ; ^16,385 bushels of 
oats; 3792 bushels of rye ; 6212 bushels of buckwheat; 1,406,241 bushels of Indian 
corn ; 23,039 lbs. of wool ; 2132 lbs. of wax ; 234,063 bushels of potatoes ; 17,953 tons 
of hay; 313 tons of hemp and flax; 8076 lbs. of tobacco; 41,450 lbs. of sugar. The pro- 
ducts of the dairy were valued at 23,609 dollars ; of the orchard, fifty dollars; of lumber, 
50,280 dollars. Value of skins and furs, 33,594 ^dollars. ^ 

Climate. —The climate, except on the low, mi^matic lands, x^ar river* and streams, is 
salubrloiis ; the rivers ore not sluggish, and their borders are more healthy than in some 
]|!iortions of the western country. Winter commences in December, and ends in March ; 
the weather is variable, and sometimes severe, 'but less so than is common in the same 
laritude. Summer is not oppressively hot, and refresliing showers aro frequent. 

Minerals — The great lead region of ihe northern part of Illinois, and the southern 
part of Wisconsin, crosses the Mississippi, and compi^ebends, in Iowa, about eighty 
toVtmsldps, or about 2880 square miles. It borders upon the Little Makoqueta nver, 
about twelve miles from cast to west, and extends a considcrablo distance soudi, and still 
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furtiier north alrtftg the Mississippi. ZinO and iron oro also abound in this region ; some 
of the latteeis mametic. Limestone is al^ndaiit, and some beautiful marble is found. 

ihvers.VThe Mississippi flows along tne whole eastern boundary of this territoiy^ and 
is navi^ble, in time of h^h flood, for steamboats to the moufli of the St. Peter's. The 
latter river rides near the sources bf Red river, and, after a course of 230 miles, enten 
fheTMidsissippi nine miles below the falls of St. Anthony, yio Dos Moines river runs 
through* the southern part of the tefriton^, and, forming a part of its south-west boundary, 
faUs into flie Mississippi. At high flood it is navigable for steamboats 100 miles, and for 
keel-boSkts at all times. Checau^ue, or Skunk river, after a course of i£iO mil^ enters the 
Mississippi. Iowa river is 300 miles long, and is navigable for steamboats twelve miles from 
its entrance into the Mississippi, and for keel-boats to Iowa city. Red Cedar, the main branch 
of the Iowa, is navigable for keel -boats, in high water, 100 miles above its junction. The Wnp- 
sipineco^^ has a winding sihd rapid course 2(X) miles to its cutranco into the Mississippi, and 
anords much good water power. The Makoqueta bounds the mineral region on tlie south, 
and falls into the Mississippi, fumisning, during its course, the greatest water power in the 
territory. Turkey river, winding for 1 .'30 miles, tllcn falls into the Mississippi. It is not 
navigable. James and Sioux rivers flow into the Missouri. Red river, which rises near 
the head waters of tlie Mississippi, runs northwardly into Lake*Winnipeg, and finally into 
Hudson’s bay. • 

Toughs. — Burlington, on tlio Mississippi, 1429 miles above New Orleans, is a place of 
much trade. Du Buque is the* metropolis of the mineral region. Fort Madison, and 
Bloomington, and Da\ enport, on the Mississippi, arc places of considerable business ; and 
Iowa City, in the interior, the scat of gov^ment, is a growing place. 

Tirades and Manvfacivres, — There were, in 1840, fourteen commission houses en- 
gaged in foreign trade, with a capital of 92,300 dollars ; 157 retail dry goods and other 
stores, with a capital of 437,550 dollars ; twenty-nine persons were employed in the lumber 
trade, with a capital of 16,250 dollars ; liomc-mode, or family manufactures, were produced 
to the value of 25,966 dollars ; three tanneries, with a capital of 4400 dollars ; t\io dis- 
tilleries, capital 1500 dollars ; six flouring mills, thirty- seven giist mills, seventy -five saw 
mills, the whole employing a capital of 166,650 dollars ; fourteen brick and stone, and 
483 wooden houses, were biii]t«at an expense of 135,987 dollars ; four printing offices, and 
lour weekly newspapers, employed a capital of 5700 dollars. Total capitd in manu- 
factures, 199,645 dollars. 

Eduvafion, — The University of Iowa, at Mount Pleasant, in Henry county, has been 
chartered by the territorial legislature, under the direction of twenty-one trustees. Seven 
academies have been incorporated. In 1 840, one academy vras in operation, with twenty- 
five students. There were sixty- three eommou and primary schools, with 1500 scholars. 

Religion, — The*MctIiodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, are the most numerous religious 
denominations There are some Episcopalians, Friends, and Roman Catholics. 

The chief Indian tribes of this region are the Sacs aud Foxes, the Chippewas, Ottawos, 
and Pottawatotnios. The Sioux also inhabit the north part of the territory. 

In 1832, this country was purchased of the Indians, and, in 1833, the territoiy began 
to be settled by white emigrants. Since \hat time the population has greatly incseased, 
towns have been built, and improvenieut has been rapid. — U, S, Gus., Official Returns, 


•MANDAN DISTRICT. 

• 

The District of Mandan is situated between the British possessions on the north, 
'Wisconsin territory on the east, the Ipdian territory on the south, of which the 
north fork of Platte river may be considered the boundary, aud the Rocky mountains, 
separating it from the Oregon territory on the west. It comprises an area of about 
300,000 square miles, extending about 520 miles from north to south, and 600 miles from 
east to west. This extensive region has been but imperfectly explored. The surface 
is cUefly an elevated plain, or table laud, consisting of vast prairies, on which laige faetde 
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of the bbon^ elk, and deer, range; and though the scdl is geDerally light apd thin; it 


and it is undouhtedly capaKIe qf 
piiiM riven an tifae /.iMouriand 


afiords abundant grass and herbage for their 

supooiting an number of doiuestio jmttle.^ ^ ^ 

Y^ow Stone, with thdur numerous branAes, inclii(Sng their sourees. The lali^st branch 
of the YeQew l^|tone is the Bi? Horn, which rises in ^e aedt^i-west of the teSrritoi^a 
The source of the Missouri in this territory is about^lOO miles above its junction withHne 
Mississij^ in about 48 deg. 30 nda. north latitude. Within about three-quarters of a 
mile fit^ this point are found the head wateA of the north branch of liver, which 

flows into the Columbia river. The principal elevations east of the Ro^y mountains are 
the Black hills, covered with shrubW cedais, which commence in the isoutnem part of the 
territory, extending north-east. The most interesting feature of this region is the 
capacity which it affords for a pass and a road across the Rocky mountains. It appears 
that all the points of departure are situated in the vidnity of the Black hiOs, between the 
forty-third and the forty-fifth paraUels of latitude ; and that among th^e paiipes across 
the mountains, there is one, and probably but one, sufficiently gradual iiTits asCents and 
descents, and sufficiently open, to admitof the passage of wheel carriages, and oon8equen|;ly 
of the ready construction of a convenient and good road. This pass s^es through an open- 
ing in the Black hills, at about 44 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and, keeping between tnese 
hius and Big Uonv mountain, it cn) 8 S 08 the tributaries of the Yellow Stone from the south, 
and finally ttie Yellow Stone itself. It then crosses the Missouri, or rather the three forks 
of that river, a short distance above their junction, from whence it pursues 4 south- west- 
wardly direction, until arriving at the heaa waters of Bitter Root river ; thence down the 
valley of this river to its junction with the Salpioti, or Lewis’s river, and thence down the 
valley of this last river to its junction with the Columbia. The point of departure above- 
mentioned b about 6«50 miles north-westwardly from the Council Bluffs, on the Missouri ; 
and the direction of that river, for 30() miles, is neaily parallel with the route above 
described, and the Mbsouri would afford the means of transportation for 3(X) miles, from 
the Council Bluffs, on the route.” — U. S. Gaz» The principal aboriginal tribes are the 
Pawnees, Riccarees, Crows, Blackfoct Indbns, Ac. They own a great number of horses, 
and they hunt, as equestrians, the buffalo, and transport on horses their bagg^oge from 
place to place. A greater part of this region is destitute of wood ; but as the rivers 
descend toward the east, various kinds of trees skirt their banks. The Maudaii Indians, 
who formerly inhabited a part of this territory, were nearly all earned off by the small-pox 
in 1837 ; and those who survived have amalgamated with other tribes. To perpetuate the 
memoiy of the race, its name has been given to the dbtrict. 


OREGON TERRITORY. 


The Oregon Territory oommses a g^at but not strictly defined region lying between 
the Rocky mountains and the Pacific ocean, and drained by the Columbia nvor and its 
tribu^irieB. The natural boundaries of this territory are — on the east, the Rocky moun- 
tains, extending about 900 miles from the 41 deg. to the 34 deg. north latitude; hm the 
south, the Snowy mountains, extending from the Rocky mountains to Oipe Mendocino, 
on the Pacific, in 40 deg. north latitude ; on the west, the Pacific oq^n, about 300 miles 
due north to Cape Flattery, at the entrance of the Strait of Fuca» about latitude north 
48 ; and on the north, by a line extending from Cape Flattery idx>ut 120 miles 

north-east, and thence a line along the higlilaDd<« separating the waters of the Columbia 
from those of Fraser’s river, to the RoeW mountains. The country thus described con- 
about 330,000 square miles, ^he United Stater claim the country from the 42 deg. 
to the 54 deg. of north latitude ; while the Britbh urge their claim to the countiy, as far 
south as the Columbia river ; and both parties Still occupy the country. 

C&fffiguration and SoU. — ** The territory drained by ^ Columbia presents a constant 
suoeession of mountain ridges and valleys, or jdains of Bi|iW^3rtent. The principal ridges 
are two in number, besides the Rocky mountmus, runiiSd^ nearly paraUel to eimh other 
^and to the coast ; and the countiy is thus divided into three great regions, which differ 
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ma^^ly andjp^aedrdDetffi. The first ri^on, or oountiy^ is that 

betwaen tha lto^ aud the chaiu oi^ i^jicftaaiis naaeest to tlie saa ; the second region is 
between the mutitaws nearest tl^ se^ and the middle ridge, called the ^lue mountains; 
and the* third region or high dourit^, ,i% .Wtweea tV, Blue mountains and Rooky* 
All tliede divisions are crdMed'^ the Columbia, the main streqj^ m ivliich is 
formed ill «tlio middle region, by the union of several ^h^^anches itowing from the Jlooky 
mountains, aud i&e^ing in their course supplies from innumerable smaller tributaries, 
draining the iiitetmediate countries. ‘ 

l^e .distohce from the coast to the nearest chain is, in some places, 100 miles ; in 
others mudi less. The intervening countiy is crossed in various directions by low ridges 
connected with Che principal chain, some of them parallel to it, and others strotching 
toward the pcean. ' From tjiis region the Wallamette river comes more than 200 miles, in 
a directiom nearly due north, and enters the Columbia on its south side. I'iiO valley 
through which it passes is said to be the most delightful and fertile in north- western Ame- 
rica. The efimate of the region between the oceai^ and the first range, though not un - 
healthy, is not very favourable to agriculture. The summer is warm and dry. Frorn^Aiiril 
to October, while the westerly winds prevail, rain seldom falls •in any part of Oregon ; 
during the other months, when the south wind blows constantly, thC|prains are almost 
incessant in the^ lower leglou, though sometimes the dry season continues there longer. 
Further from die Pacific, the rains are less frequent and abundant ; and near the Rocky 
mountains they are reduced to a &w showers in the spring. In the valleys of the low 
tiountry snow is tarely seen, and the ground is so little frozen that ploughing may generally 
be done during the whole winter. Most of the productions of the northern states, ^xcept- 
in^ Indlfln corn, succeed tolerably well. Horses and neat cattle wdll subsist without fodder 
\ through the whiter. The second bottoms of the rivers, being above inundation, are ex- 
tremely fertile, and prairies arc considerably numerous and extensive. The forests on the 
uplaniis, alibough the soil is tolerably good, abound with such enormous trees, as almost 
i» defy cultiv^tlou. A fir-tree growing near Astoria, on the Columbia, eight miles from 
the sea, was forty-six feet in circumference, ten feet from the ground, aud 163 feet in 
length before giving off a single branch, and not less than 300 feet in its whole height. 
Another tree of the same species, f)n the banks of the Umqua, was fifty-seven feet in circum- 
ference, and 216 feet in length below its branches ; and sound pines from 2(X) to 280 feet 
'in height, and, from twenty to forty feet in circumference, are not uncommon. 

“ The middle region of Oregon, between the mountains nearest the coast and the 
Blue mountains on the east, is more elevated ^iid dry, and less fertile than the low 
country. It consists chiefly of plains, between ridges of mountains, the soil of which is 
generally a yellow san()y clj-y, covered with grass, small shrubs, aud prickly pears. Timber 
is very scarce ; tlie trees are of soft and usclesi^woods, such as cotton ivood, sumac, and 
willow, which are found only in the neighbourhood of streams. 

“ The cUma^jB salubrious, the air is dry in summer, the days warm, and the nights 
cool. The iwrt'lSegins later and ends sooner than in the lower country. This country is 
poorly adapted to cultivation, but is well suited to grazing, the grass being abundant m a 
green or dry state througli the year. Horses 01*0 here reared in abundance by the Iiidlflns, 
some of whom qjvn Hundreds of them. The Blue mountains on tla^ east of this region 
extend through the territory of the Columbia, though frequently broken into several 

ridges. These mountSns are stoop, with a volcanic appearance, and their highest peaks 
are covered with perpetual snow. 

** The third am Jast divisioif of Oregon lies between the Blue mountains on the west, 
and the Rocky mountains ffn the east, l^e southern part of this region is a desert of 
steep rocky mountains, deep narrow valleys, and wide plcyiis, covered with sand and gravel. 
There is little snow in the valleys in *the winter, but much on the mountains. It rarely 
rams, and no dew falls. The difference between the temperature at sunrise and at noon 
in summer, is often forty degrees,” — f/. S, Gaz, 

Mivers . — The northern of the Columbia retains the name of the principal 

stream, tt rises in the Rocky maniitu m about 54 deg. of north latitude, and flows in a 
southern course to latitude 52 deg., where it is joined by two other streams, one from the 
south along the base of the Rocky mountains, and the other rising in a gorge of that chaiu 
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in latitude 53 deff., in a small lake, ivhich is 'within few feet of anothe^j whence ^ 
waters run into Uie Athabasca, one of the branches of McKenzie’s river, wMch flows into 
the Arctic sea. Two hundred miles sotxth of the^unction, the Columbia receivM McGrillivray' s 
river, and a little lower down Clark’s river, which, at the point of union, is nearly as large 
as the Cmun^a. “ The sources of Clark’s river are near those of the Missoun, and the 
intervening mge b not(Voiy high,, allowing of an e^y pass across the mountains. In its 
course, Clark s river spreads out into a It^e, tliirty-nve miles long, and five or six miles 
broad, sitilatcd in a rich valley, surrounded by snow 'dad mountains of great elevation. 
Just Wore thcpjissage of the Columbia through the Blue mountains, Clark’s river enters it; 
and just above its ditraiice are the Kettle falls in Clark’s river. Thence the Columbia 
fiows west 100 miles to its junction with the Okannagon, a larp^ stream from the north. 
In latitude 46 deg. 8 min. the Columbia is joined by Lewis’s river, in its great southern 
branch. It rises in an angle formed by the junction of the Rocky and Snowy^ountains, 
between the 42nd deg. and 44t]i deg. of north latitude, near the soui-ces of the Colorado, the 
Platte, the Yellow Stone, and the Missouri rivers. It thence flows along the foot of the 
Snowy mountains to the Blue mountains, through one ridge of which it passes near the 
43rd deg. of latitude, having there the Salmon or Fishing falls. It then nms north-west to 
its junction with the Columbia, having received several small rivers in its course, the 
largest of which arc Wa])ticacos and Salmon rivers from the cast. Tlie Columbia, just 
below the junction of its two gi’eat branches, receives the Walla-walJa, Falls, and other 
rivers from the south, and then passes the range of mountains nearest the Pacific, in lati- 
tude 46 deg. Below the mouth of the WaUa-walla, and before passing the mountains, 
the Cokimbia has rapids, impassable at low water, but passable at high water, both up and 
down. Five miles below them are the Dalles, or narrows, where the river rusher through 
a space not more than 150 feet wide, walled in by basaltic columns ou both sides; and 
thirty^six miles lower down are the Cascades, which are falls impassable at all times. The 
tide comes up to the foot of the Cascades, and the navigation is good for vessels not drawing 
more than fourteen feet water, to this point, which is 125 miles from the ocean. The Muk- 
nomah or Wallamette enters the Columbia from the south, about twenty miles below Fort 
Vancouver, and is navigable twenty-five miles to the falls. From thence the Columbia 
proceeds ninety miles in a north-westerly course to its entrance into the Pacific ocean.”-— 
U. S. Gaz. . . . . 

The passes through the Rocky mountains are in this territory. 

It appears that the points of departure, on the eastern side of the mountains, within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, of all the passes across, are situated in the viciniW of 
the Black hills, and between the 43rd ana 45th parallels of latitude; and that, among these 
passes across the mountains, there is one, and probably but one, sufficiently gradud in its 
ascents and descents, and sufficiently opci^, to admit of the passage of wheel carriages, and, 
consequently, of the ready construction of a convenient and good road. This pass goes 
through an opening in the Black iiills, at about 44 deg. 30 min. north latitude; and, keeping 
between these hills and ‘ Big Horn mountain,’ it crosses the tributaries oflffie Yellow Stone 
from the south, and, finally, the Yellow Stone itself. It then crosses the Missouri, or 
ratiier the three ffirks of that river, a shoil distance above their junction; from whence it 
pursues a south-westwardly direction, until arriving at the head waters of ^ Bitter Root 
river;’ thence down the valley of this river to its junction with the ‘ Salmon, or Lewis’s 
river ;’ and thence down the valley of this last river to its junct9!hi with the Columbia. 
From these facts, then, the vicinity of the Black hills has to be attained, in order to cross 
the Rocky mountains from the east; and the best passage of these mountains, at present 
known, is the one just described. This vicinity is about 650*‘miles in a north -westwardly 
course from the position of Council Bluffs. But, from Council Bluffs, the course of the 
SGssouri, by the latest and most authentic observations, is also north-westwardly, and, for 
about 300 miles, nearly parallel to the direction from the Bluffs to the Black hills. The 
Missouri, therefore, would afford water transportation for about 300 miles of this loixte.”— 
Jttpori of the See. of War, 1842. 

Lakes . — There are many lakes in this country, some of which dischaige their waters 
into the sources of the Columbia, and some, having no outlet, are salt. 

ATar^oMrs.— The Columbia river, between Cape Disappointment or Hancock and Point 

a 
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Adams at iia>mouth^ m seven miles wide. From each of these points, a sand-bar runs into 
the water, a^ the waves of the Pacific, meeting the current of the Columbia with great 
violenoe, proCmee a line of breakers, which renders the navigation hazardous, when the wind 
is at all high. The bar at its mouth is five miles across, and the channel, in one place, only 
lialf a mile wide; with a depth of from four and a half to eight fathoms. 

Tfie rise and fall of the tides at the mouth of the Columbia is i^ut eight feet, gradually 
diminishing up until you come to the mouth of the Wallamette, wncre little or no difference 
in the tides is perceptible. At present, or until the channel is buoyed out, and a light- 
house erected on Cape Disappointment, it is unsafe for vessels of a gi*cater draught of water 
than from ten to twelve feet to attempt entering the Columbia between the months of No- 
vember and April, on account of the provalent westerly winds, which make heavy breakers 
on the bar. 

InfiahipxMs . — The inhabitants of tliis region arc tlie several Indian tribes, amount- 
ing, in the whole, to from 40,000 to 60,000 ; and there are establishments formed 
by the British Hudson’s Bay Company, for trading with the Indians ; together with a few 
raissiouary establishments from the United States. The colony from the United States 
is situated on the Wallamette, a branch of the Columbia, about ninety miles from thef mouth 
of the river, which is undoubtedly the finest grazing and wheat ^country in Oregon. At 
present (1841), it consists of about seventy families, who raise considerallfo grain, and have 
about 3000 head of cattle. The mission last year raised 1000 bushels of wheat, and made 
butter, cheese, &c., enough for tltfeir own use. They have 500 head of cattle, and 200 
horses; and lost year they sowed 400 bushels of wheat, 120 bushels of peas, and planted a 
large quantity of potatoes and vegetables df all descriptions. They liave hogs, ])Oultry, 
&c., in eibuiiaancG. Last year they raised over 1500 bushels of potatoes. The extent of 
the country comprising the Wallamette valley is about 300 miles long, and 200 miles broad, 
interspersed with ravines of wood, generally of sufiicient quantities for fuel and fencing. 
The land, in its natural state, is usuadly ready for the plough, and is very fertile, producing 
from twenty-five to forty bushels of wheat to the acre ; and the climate is so mild, that the 
cattle subsist in the fields without fodder or shelter of any kind being prepared or provided 
for them through the winter. Salthon can be taken at Wallamette falls, with little trouble, 
from May to September, in aluiivt any quantity.” — U, S, Gaz, 

Fort Vancouver^ on the north bank v)f the Columbia ninety miles from the ocean, is 
the priuci])al seat of tlie British fur trade. It has an iiielosure tliirty-seveii rods long, and 
eighteen rods wide, strongly stockaded, within which ai'c eight substantial buildings, and 
many siiiallcr ones. This place has a cousiderable farming establishment. There oi'e large 
fertile prairies, which they occupy for tillage and pasture ; and forests for fencing materials, 
and other purposes. In the year 1835, there were at this post 450 neat cattle ; 100 horses; 
200 sheep; forty goats; an^ 300 hogs. They have a garden of five acres, abounding with 
esculent vegetables; with fruits, such as peaches, apples, grapes, straw'berrics ; and some 
exotics, as figs, oranges, and lemons; and various ornamental [dauts and flowers. There is 
a flour mill worked by ox power, and a saw mill, from which boards are sent even to tbc 
Sandwich Islands. Therejs a school here for the children of the establishment. There 
are shops for blacksmiths, joiners, carpentei^, and a tinner. Fort Geerge, or Astoria, is 
eight miles from thennouth of the Columbia; has two buildings, and a garden of two acres. 
Fort Walla-walla is ou the south side of the Columbia, teu miles below the entrance of 
Lewis’s river. On the Wallamette river, fifty-five miles above its eutraMce into the Columbia, 
is McKey’s setUemeiit; and twelve miles above is Jarvis’s settlement, which contain about 
twenty families. *They consist fnostly of the retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pai^, with their half-bred families, and a fi^w Americans. Fort Covin is on the south side 
of Cloric's river, below tbe*Kettlc falls, just before it enters the Columbia. Here is a con- 
siderable farming establishment. F5rt Okaunagan is dt the entrance, into the Columbia, 
of the river of that name, 100 miles below Clark’s river. The Hudson’s Bay Comj)any 
have also several other trading posts in this territorj'. The American Boai’d of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions has seven stations — viz. : 1st, Astoria ; 2nd, Mtilinomiay 
or WaUameUe, The 3rd station is on the Columbia river, 140 miles fi*om its mouth ; the 
river is navigable for large vessels up to this place ; above this it becomes rapid and rocky. 
4th, Puge^s Sound — Here is a fine harbour, which will one day render it an important 
# 
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position, in a commeroial point of view ; it is on the coast, 140 miles north of ColninbU 
river* 5th, On the Wallamette, forty miles above its junction with the Columbia. There 
is a fall in the Wallatioette at this point, supplying great water powei? small craft 
can ascend to ph^* 6th, CUUsop^ a new station, near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. 7th, dn the Umqua river, which empties into the Pacific some 200 miles south 
of the CeSumhia. 

The Americans claim the right by discovery, and, it is stated in the D. S. Ckiz,^ 
that On the 7th of May, 1792, Captain Robert Gray, in the ship Columbia, of Boston, 
discovered and entered the Columbia river; to wliicli he gave the name of his vessel. He 
was the first person that established the fact of the existence of this great nver, and this gives 
to the United States the right of discovery. In 1 804-5, Captains Lewis and Clark, under 
the direction of the government of the United States, explored the country from the mouth 
of the Missouri to the mouth of the C'olumbia ; and spent the winter of 1805-6 at^be mouth 
of the Columbia. This exploration of the River Columbia, the first ever made, constitutes 
another ground of the claim of the United States to ^ the country. In 1808, the Missouri 
Fur Company, at St. Louis, established a trading post beyond the Rocky mountains, on the 
head waters of Lewis’s river, the first ever formed on any of the waters of the Columbia. In 
1810, the Pacific Fur Cofhpany, under John Jacob Astor, of New York, was formed; and, 
in 1811, they foullUed Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia, as their principal trading post^ 
and proceeded to establish others in the interior. A little later in the same year, the North 
West Company sent a detachment to form ostablishmentlj on the Columbia ; but when they 
arrived at tne mouth of the river, they found the post occupied. In consequence of the ex- 
posure of Astoria by the war of 181 5, the post was sold out to the North West Company. 
At the close of the war, Astoria was restored, by order of the British governmeut, to its 
original founders, agreeably to the first article of the treaty of Ghent. Various attempts 
have been made, since the war, to renew the fur trade in Oregon. In 1821, the Hudson's 
Bay and North West Company, who had previously been rivals, were united, and, since 
that time, have greatly extended their establishments in the region of Oregon. The Biitish 
and American governments have not yet been able to settle, by negotiation, their conflicting 
claims to the country. By th^ treaty for the purchase of Florida, in 1819, the boundary 
between the Spanisn possessions and the United States w'as flxed in the north-west, at 
the 42nd deg. of north latitude, apd tlie United States succeeded to all the title to Oregon 
which Spain liad by right of discovery. At present, the subjects of Great Britain and of 
the United States exercise equally the right to occupy this countiy, and navigate its rivers 
for the purposes of trade, until the subject is disposed of by negotiation. In the mean 
time, the great capital, and the complete organisation of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
enable them to reap nearly all the advantages of the fur trade in the territory of Oregon.”— 
U. S. Gaz. 


CHAP-fER IV. 

MINERAL RICHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Nearly, if not all, the known minerals, have been found in the United States. 
Some of them in great abundance. , 

Gold. — ^The gold region, which commences in Virginia, extends south-west 
through North Carolina, along ’the northern part of south Carolina, th«ice north- 
i^twardly into Alabama, and terminates in Tennessee. In 1825, Professor 
Oimsted published an account of the gold region of North Carolina. It has since 
then been found to be far more extensive, but the richest mines are still worked in 
the region which he described. 
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He desAribei^ the soil of the gold region of North Carolina, as for the most 
part barren, ^ud the inhabitants generally poor and ignorant. He observes, ** that 
the traveller passes a day without seeing a single striking or beautiful object, either 
of nature or of art, to vary the tiresome monotony of forest and sand-hills, and 
ridges Ofr gravelly quartz, either 'Strewed coarsely over th^ ground, or as gravel. 
'I hese ridges have an appearance of great natural sterility, which is, moreover, 
greatly aggravated by the ruinous practice of frequently burning over the forests, 
so as to consume all the leaves and undergrowth.’’ The principal mines are three 
— the Anson mine, Rcad/s mine, and Parker’s mine. 

The Aiison Mint^ situated in the county of*tl)e same name, near the waters of 
Richardson’s creek, a branch of Aocky river, was discovered by a gold hunter,'^’ 
one of a people that are now considered a distinct class. A rivulet wind^ from 
north to south between two gently sloping hills that emerge towards the south. 
The bed of the stream, entirely covered with gravel, is left almost naked during^ 
the dry season ; the period whi^h is usually selected by the miners for their opera* 
lions. On digging from three to six feet into this bed, the workman comes to a 
stratum of gravel and blue clay, which fs considered the repository of gold. The 
stream usually gives indications of the richness of the bed over which it flows, 
by disclosing pieces of the metal shining among its pebbles or sands. Very large 
pieces were found by those w ho first examined Anson’s mine, and the highest 
hopes were entertained, until it was ascertained that part of the land was not held 
by a good title. It has since then been the subject of constant litigation, which 
has greatly retarded the mining opers^ions. 

lieadh Mine, in Cabarras, was the first wrought, and occupies the bed of a 
branch of Rocky river, in a level between two hills, which rise on either side of 
the creek, leaving a space of between fronf fifty to. a hundred yards in breadth. 
This space has beey thoroughly dug over. The surface of the ground, and the 
bed of the creek, are occupied by quartz, aad by sharp angular greenstone rocks. 

Large pieces of gold are found, but not frequently, in this region. Masses 
weighing 400, 500, and sometimes 600 pennyweiglits are occasionally met with, 
and one piece was found that weighed, m its crude state, twenty-eight poiyids 
avoirdupois. Tbis*was dug up by a negro at Read’s mine, within a few inches of 
the surface of the ground. The place where it was found Jias been tlioroughly 
dug over without any further success. 

Another mass, weighing 1500 pennyweights was found on the surface of a 
ploughed field in the vicinity of the Yadkin, twenty miles or more north of Read’s 
mine. Specimens of great beauty are occasionally found. Although fragments 
of greenstone, and of several argillacecms minerals, occur among the gravel of 
the gold stratum, yet the miners never find it attached to any other mineral than 
quartz. It is seldom attached to any substance, but found scattered promiscuously 
among the gravel. Its colour is generally yellow, with a reddish tinge, though the 
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BOrface is not unfreqiienily obscured by a partial mcrustation of ironortaangat»ese> 
or adhering particles of sand. ^ 

ParkerU Mine is situated on a small stream^ four miles south of the river 
Yadkin. Excavations were first made in the low grounds adjacent to the stream ; 
but the earth containifig gold was taken for washing from a ploughed fidd in the 
neighbourhood^ elevated about fifty or sixty feet above the stream. The gold con- 
tained in this earth is chiefly in flakes and grains. Occasionally, however, pieces are 
met with that weigh 100 pennyweights, and upwards ; and one mass has been 
discovered that weighed four pounds and eleven ounces. 

Gold uncoined forms a currency in the mining districts. Almost e'very man 
carries about with him a goose-quill or two, filled with gold dust or grains, and a 
small pair of scales. The value is ascertained by weight. 

The greatest part <ji the gold collected at these mines is bought up by dealers 
at ninety to ninety-onc cents a pennyweight. They carry it for sale to 
Fayetteville, Cheraw, Charleston, and New York. Much of it is bought up by 
the jewellers : some is deposited in the banks, and a considerable quantity has 
been received at the mint of the United States. — (See Coinage of United States 
hereafter.) 

Virginian Gold. — Since the year 1827» the gold mines of Virginia have at- 
tracted considerable attention. The Virginian gold region abounds in quartz, 
which contains cubes of sulphurei of iron. These cubes are often partly or totally 
decomposed ; and the cells are sometimes filled with gold. The gold is found 
on the surface and in the quartz, but in the gre&’test abundance resting upon 
and in the fissures of slate. The method of obtaining the metal is by filtration, or 
washing the earth, and by an amalgam of quicksilver. The average value of the 
earth yielding gold, is stated at twenty cents a bushel. 

Georgian Gold. — Habersham and Hall counties are the chief seat of the 
gold mines of Georgia. Its discover} has been recent, and successful. In the 
Cherokee country, which was separated by the Chestetee river, the indications 
of gold were not great, but report exaggerated them ; at one time about 5000 
adv^eiiturers were engaged in digging up* the face of the country. The owners of 
the gold soil in Habersham and Hall counties were many of them poor and 
destitute, and, with |he exception of a few tracks, the most valuable parts were 
sold to speculators. Many of these districts have frequently changed owners at 
increased prices, and four companies are engnged in* mining operations. 

Silver. — ^This metal and its ores arg not of frequent or extensive occurrence 
in the United States. 

Quicksilver, has been found native in Kentucky, and more abundantly 
as a sulphuret in Ohio and the Michigan territory, more particularly on the 
shores of Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, Detroit river, and Lake Erie, to the 
mouth of Vermilion river. It occurs in the form of black and red sand, but is 
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usually move abundant in ferruginous clay* Near tlie mouth of Vermilion ri?er^ 
it is in the i^rm of a very fine powder, or in grains and small masses in clay. It 
yields about sixty per cent of mercury. 

Qoppeb, in various forms, is found in the United States, but the ores are not 
much sought after, except in Maryland, where, in 1839, tbout forty tons of ore 
yielded thirty per cent of pure metal. On the shores of Lake Superior it is not 
so abundant as was anticipated ; but specimens of copper ore have been found at 
different places in the Mississippi valley. Pieces of pure and malleable copper 
had been obtained, one of which, said to have been found in Illinois, weighed 
three pounds. ^ 

Ikon. — Iron ores are abundaht in the United States. Those hitherto worked 
are chiefly the magnetic oxide, brown hematite* and the argillaceous oxide^ parti- 
cularly bog ore. The more important ores arc the following, viz. : in New Hamp- 
shire, the magnetic oxide ; in Vermont, brown hematite, and bo^ore ; in Massa- 
chusetts, bog ore ; in Rhode Island, brown hematite ; in Connecticut, brown hema- 
tite and bog ore; in New York, the magnetic, specular, and argillaceous oxides; 
in New Jersey, the magnetic and argilladbous oxides ; in Pennsylvania and the states 
south Snd west, the magnetic oxide, brown hematite, and the argillaceous oxide. 
Iron ores abound also in Maryland. 

To these may be added the carbonate of iron, which has recently been success- 
fully smelted, and which produces iron having the carbonaceous impregnation of 
steel, whence it has been calle'd steel ore. In New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, the ore is found in abundance, and of a quality not exceeded in Sweden. 
The Connecticut and Virginia iron is highly esteemed . — Book of the United States, 

Lead.— Ores of lead are extensively found in the north-west territories; and in 
Ohio it is said to have been met with, forming slips, or slender prismatic masses in 
crystallised galena. This mineral is found in various places, from the Arkansas 
river to the North-west territory, the precise line of the Ozark and Shawnee moun- 
tains, a tract which seems to constitute one of the most important and extensive 
deposits of lead hitherto known. On the Arkansas, the ore is smelted by the 
Osage Indians for bullets. To the nort]iward, some mines at Prairie du Cbien are 
imperfectly worked by the proprietors of the soil. The most important mines are 
those of Cape Girardeau, known as the lead mines of Missouri. This district is 
situated between two prominent ridges of sandstone which bound the valley of 
Grand river, or the basin of Botosi. 

The richest lead mifles in the wo^d are asserted to be in the north-west part 
of the state of Illinois. The lead district comprises a tract of above 200 miles in 
extent, and the ore is said to be inexhaustible. 

“ It lies in beds or horizontal strata, varying in thickness from one inch to several feet. 
It yields seventy-five per cent of pure lead. For many years the Indians and hunters were 
accustomed to dig for the metal; they never penetrated much below the surface, but obtained 
great quantities of the ore, which they sold to the traders. The public attention was drawn 
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t6 dna qufurter, and fmn 1826 to 1626^ the countiy was filled with minens, saaelters, mep^ 
diaats, speculators^ and adventurers. Vast quantities of lead were manufactured ; the business 
was overdone, and the markets nearly destroyed. At present, the business ir reviving, and 
there were, in 1830, 8,323,998 lbs. of lead made at the mines. The whole quantity obtained, 
from 1801 to 1830, 40,088,860 lbs. The principal mines are in the n^ighbourhoj^ of 
Galena .” — Book oj the Ignited States. 

Coal.—*** The different kinds of coal found in the United States, has been classed by 
Professor Eaton under the following heads ; first, the genuine anthracite, or glance coal, 
£oupd in the transition argillite, as at Worcester in Massachusetts, and Newport in Rhode 
Island ; also in small quantities in the north and south range of argillites along the bed and 
bonks of the River Hudson. Second, coal destitute of bitumen, usually called anthracite, 
but difiering greatly in its character from the anthracite found in aigillite. It may be called 
anasphahic coal. This is embraced in slate rock, being the lowest of the lower series of 
secondary rocks. This coal formation is equivalent to the great coal measures of Europe. 
The principal localities of this coal are in the state' of Pennsylvania; ifs at Carbondiue, 
Lehigh, Lackawanna, and Wilkosbnrro. Third, the proper bituminous coal, as at Tioga 
and L 3 ^>coming. This coal is embraced in a slate rock, which is the lowest of the scries of 
upper secondary rocks. The fourth formation is the lignite cool, which is found in a very 
extensive stratum in the state of New Jersey, along the south shore of the Bay of Amboy. 

** The anthracite of Pennsyh aiiia is found in the Wyoming and Lackawanna valley, 
situated between the Blue Ridgc^ and the Susquehanna. The coal district is chiefly occupied 
by mountams which run parallel to the Blue Ridge, and are 1600 feet high. But little of 
this surface, with the exception of a few narrotv valleys, invites cultivation. These moun* 
tains are mostly in a wild state, and offer a secure retreat to cougars, wolves, ben's, and 
other animals. 

** The rocks of the above described region are of a transition class, and present little 
diversity. Graywacke slate occurs in abundance, loose on the sin face and inlenlges. It is 
sometimes based on old red sandstone, and siumounted by unstratified rock, and aggregate 
of quartz, pebbles of various dimensions, with a cement principally silicious. In the Blue 
Ridge, in addition to the above described rock, a silicious graywacke, resembling fine 
grained gp'anular quartz, is common. It appears in some places massive, but is often slaty. 
Its cement is chiefly silicious; some alumine, liowx/er, is indicated in its composition. 

” The beds and veins of anthracite range from north-east to south-west, and may often 
be traced for a considerable distance by the compass. Tlie veins have the inclination of the 
adjacent strata of graywacke, with which they often alternate, usually between twenty and 
forty-five degrees. In a few places they are horizontal and vertical. The beds and veins 
of anthracite have narrow strata of dark coloured, fine grained, argillaceous schist, for the 
roof and floor. This slate generally contains sulphuret of iron, aud disintegrates on expo- 
sure to the air. The sulphates of iron and alumine are often obser\ ed in the schist, and it 
frequently presents impressions of plants and sometimes of marine shells. Impure pulveru- 
lent coal is usually connected with this slate, and is said to be a good material for printers’ 
ink. 

Anthracite has been found in the groat<^st quantity in sections of coal regions most 
accessible by water. Extensive beds and veins range from the Lehigh ^to the Susquehanna, 
crossing tlie head-waters of the Schuylkill and Swatara, about ten miles north-west of Blue 
Ridge, and it abounds contiguous to the Susquehanna and Lackawanna. But in no part of 
the district does anthracite occur in such apparently inexhaustible beds, or is so abundantly 
raised, as in the vicinity of Mauch Chunk, a village situated on the Lehigh, thirty-five miles 
from Easton, and 108 miles by water from PbilaJelphia. 

**The coal is there excavated on the fiat iummit of a moun&in that rises nearly 1600 
feet above the ocean. It is of good quality, and presents beds of unparalleled extent ; js dis- 
closed for several miles on the summit, wherever excavations have been made, and is indi- 
cated in many places hy a coal slate in a pulverulent state, on the surface. The mountain 
rises with a steep acclivity, particularly on the <iiprth-weBt side, and when penetrated at 
various altitudes, discloses coal at about the same distance from the surface. Strata of gmv- 
• waoke slate, containing mica, sometimes rest on the coal, parallel with the mountain sida* 
In the deep excavations made on the summit, no termination of the coal bed has beao found, 
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md it i9 iMii imjwpl^able that the anijiracite foms the nucleus of the mouiitaSn for a consider- 
able distanc^l* ^ 

** This mountain range is described as extending in a soutli-west direction to the Sus- 
duefaaitDa. To the north-east^ beyond the Lehigli, it is connected with the llroad Mountain, the 
&8t considerable elevation west of the Blue lUdge. The l^high from Mauch Chunk to the 
wateH g^ eleven miles, winds between rocky mountains, with a J^isk current, but presents 
no falls. ^ The road usually runs near the stream, and sometimes at a considerable elevation 
above, on the side of the steep mountain. In its passage through the Ktttetany, or Blue 
Bidge, the river has a tranquil but slightly inclined course. On the adjacent elevation, 
yellow pine, hemlock, and spruce, are interspersed with deciduous trees. From the water 
g^ to the Delaware, the river pursues its course in a deep ravine, seldom with alluvial 
borders of much extent. In this district of country, the soil generally rests on limestone 
rinks, iudjpating caves; add fissures in the rocks are often observed, that must, in some 
places, render canalling diflicult. From the confludlice of the Lehigh with the Delaware to 
tide-water, the descent is 1 50 feet. * 

The village of Mauch Chunk is situated on ttie western bank of the Lehigh, in a 
deep romantic ravine, between rocky mountains that rise in some parts prccipitdlisly to 
800 or 1000 feet above the stream. Space was procured for dwellings by breaking down 
the adjacent rocks and filling up a part of the ravine of Mauch Chunk ^reek. A portion 
of this stream has been transferred to an elevated railway, and is used to propel a grist- 
mill. Within a few years the Rehigh company have ei'ected, and are proprietors of, a 
large number of dwellings and buildings of every description, including a spacious hotel, 
a store, furnaces, grist mills, and several saw^mills : about 800 men arc employed by the 
company. 

JNext to Mauch Chunk, Mount Carbon, or Pottsville, as it is now called, situated at 
the head of the Schuylkill canal, has been worked the principal anthracite coal fields. 
Many large veins ore worked within three miles of the landing ; and some have been 
opened seven miles to the north-east, in the direction of the Lehigh beds. 

On almost every eminence^ adjacent to Pottsville, indications of coal are disclosed. 
The veins generally run in a north-east direction, with an inclination of about forty-five 
degrees, and are from three to nine feet in thickness ; commeticing at or near the surface 
they penetrate to an unknown depth, anri can often be traced on hills to a considerable 
distance, by sounding in a north-east or south-west direction. Some veins have been 
wrought to the depth of two hundred feet without the necessity of draining ; the inclined 
slate roof shielding them from water. 

“ Where the ground admits, it is considereef the host mode of working veins, to com- 
mence at the back of a coal eminence, or as low as possible, and work up, filling the 
excavation with slate and ^ue coal, leaving a horizontal passage for the cool barrows. A 
section of a wide vein near Pottsville has been wrought by this mode several hundred feet 
into the hill. The same vein is explored from parts of the summit by vertical and inclined 
shafts. The coal and slate are raised by horse-power, in waggons, by a railway tliat has 
die indination of the vein. 

The western part of Pennsylvania is ^abundantly supplied with bituminous co&i, as 
the eastern is with ^.nthracite. It is found on the rivers Conemaxgh, Alleghany, and 
Monougahela, and in numerous places to the west of the Alleghany ridge, which is ge- 
nerally its eastern boundary ; it occurs on this mountain at a considerable elevation and 
elsewhere, in nearly a horizontal position, alternating with gray sand-stone, that is often 
micaceous and bordered by argillaceous schist. Ihe veins are generally narrow, mrely 
over six feet in width. This mineral is ifbundant, and of good quality near Pittsburg, 
where it is valuable for their extensive manufactures. Beds of bituminous coal are reported 
os occurring in Bedford county, in th4 north-west part of Luzerne, and in Bradford county. 
In the last county, nine miles from the Susquehanna, there is an extensive bed of coal, 
regarded as bituminous. It has been pgpetrated tliirty feet without fathoming tlie depth 
of the strata. i W 

** Bituminous coal is abundant in Tioga county, New York. The summit level is forty - 
four feet above the river, and upwards of 400 feet above the the lake. It occurs on the 
Tioga, and on the Chemung, a branch of that river. Bituminous coal exists on the lui- 
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mtirouB streams that dssoeiid the western side of the extensive peninsula^ situated between 
the north and west branches of the Susquehanna. 

** The appearance of the Tioga, or bituminous coal, differs but little fmm the best 
Liverpool or Newcastle coal. Its colour is velvet black, with a slight resinous lustre, its 
structure is slaty or foliated, and its layer^ as in the best English coal, divided in prismatic 
solids, with bases slightly, rhomboidal ; it is easily frangible, and slightly soils the finger. 
It bums with a bnght flame and considerable smoke, with a slight bituminous sm^, a 
sort of ebullition taking place, and, as the heat increaseSj an appearance of semi-fusion, 
leafing a slight residue or scoria.’*-— .fiooA of the United States,— Various authorities^ 

The coal region of Mandan is at present one of the unproductive districts* It is 
generally bituminous^ and lies chiefly in Alleghany county. The expense already incurred 
in providing means for bringing it to market, by opening a canal from the Potomac river, 
at Georgetown in the District of Columbia, denominated the Chesapeake and Ohio 
having exceeded the estimates of engiifeers previously employed in the service ; and a yet 
further heavy expense to complete it to ilie coal beds being ascertained to be necessary 
before a profit can be realised, have placed the prosjiects of the party prosecuting very far 
in the background ; at such a distance that, undei existing circumstances, it is quite uncer- 
tain when this work of internal improvement will be completed. The distance yet to be 
opened is about fifty miles ; and unfortunately, being the western terminus, the site is 
more than oidinarily broken, rocky, and even mountainous. That which is denominated 
the Fro-itburg Coal basin, is particulaily noticed by Pi'diessor Ducatel, the state geologist, 
and his remarks in reference thereto, shows in part the character of the region to which 
it is intended the canal shall extend. This basin is forty miles in lengtli, and five miles 
ill width, and contains 86,847 acres ; which, at 4840 square yards to the acre, and fifteen 
yards in depth, as it is known the bed of coal is, gives 6,305,137,287 cubic yards : and as 
one ton of coal occupies by estimation, one cubic yard, there is, in the basin named, the 
number of tons of coal as expressed by the aforesaid figures.” — Hunt's Magazine, 

** Kennel coal is said to have been discovered in Kentucky. 

“ Graphite or Plumbago^ commonly, but improperly called black lead, occurs exten- 
sively ill primitive and transition rocks ; from that which is obtained in New York excellent 
pencils have been made. There are also numerous localities of Petroleum, or mineral oil. 
It usually floats on the surface of springs, whic4i in many cases are known to be in the 
vicinity of coal. It is sometimes called Seneca or Gennessee oil. In Kentucky it occurs 
on a spring of water in a state sufficiently liquid to burn in a lamp ; it is collected in con- 
siderable quantities. 

Salt appears to bo abundant in the United States, but it has not been found as rock 
salt. It is principally obtained from springs. 1 he brine contains, ^besides the muriate of 
soda, a considerable proportion of muriatq of lime and magnesia. 'Recently bromine has 
also been detected in the brine of salina, by Dr. Sillimon. Saltpetre is abundant in the 
west, being found in numberless caves along the Missouri ; and the shores of the Arkansas 
are almost covered with nitre. The testimony of Mr. Schoolcraft, in relation to the recent 
formation of quartz ciystals is very striking. They liave been found, it appears, upon the 
hanMle of a spade,” and the edg^ of some old shoes, whiph had been left for some years in 
an abandonea lead mine of the Shawnee mountains. Crystals of great beauty and di- 
mensions have been found in numerous localities .”— of the United States^ 

PRODUCE OF THE MINES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Iron . — This metal was first produced ^in the province 'oTViiginia, during the year 
1715. In ScrivenoFs History of the Iron^Trade,” speaking of the colonies, a wiHer of 
that period says, “ that they,” the colonies, ** have iron-stone all along the continent^ from 
the southernmost part of Carolina to the xtorthernmost of New England, in neat 
plenty, and no part of the world abounds more with prodigious quantities of wood, nor 
with more rivers and streams and he adds, ** Had we a fuU supply of it from our plwta- 
tions, We might not only ballast our ships with it, but export great quantities to those 
eouutries, and e\en to Africa and India.” This view of the colonial trade in iron was 
regarded in a verj* different light by the proprietors of British iron works, who tiewed 
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diem with jealottsjs ws the fortuklAbie rival of their own establishments, and opposed all 
those measures timt were calculated to favour the production of iron in the colonies of 
America. Ih 1719, a bill was introduced into parliament, one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of which was, that “ none of the plantations should manufacture iron wares of any 
IdiH^ out of aiiy sows, pigs, or bars, whatsoever, under certain penalties and to this 
another »^anse was added by the house of peers, establishing jhat “ no forge, going by 
water, or other work whatsoever, should be erected in any of the plantations, for making 
sows, pigs, or cast-iron into rod or bar-iron.*’ The necessary consequence of this policy 
must have been to drive away every forge from the infant colonies of the country, and to 
blow out the fire and manacle the hands of every smith, by prohibiting him from making a 
bolt, a spike, or a nail. A great controversy existed during the peri^ of 1737, upon the 
propriety of allowing the exportation of iron from the British American colonies to the 
parent country, and on that question there sprung up two powerful and opposing parties. 

These were first the merchants />u the one sidii, who were favourable to the importa- 
tion of iron, as well as hemp from the colonies, upon the ground that they were two articles 
of very great importance to the navy and mercant&e shipping of the British empire ; and 
to obtain which, they presented to parliament very urgent petitions for this objeef. The 
other party consisted of the proprietors of the English iron works, and the owners of English 
woodlands. It was maintained by the merchants that, inasmuch as the importation of iron 
into England was of great amount, and introduced from Sweden and Russia, the principal 
part being paid for in money, imd since the iron of the British colonies was equal in 
quality to the foreign iron, go^ policy should warrant the importation into England of 
American iron, as the price could be paid iif British manufactures required in the colonies ; 
and, nfbreover, from the enhanced price of cord wood, in consequence of the amount 


required in refining iron stone, the inqiortation of more pig-iron from America would enable 
them to make more bar- iron in England. It was also maintained that the most direct 
mode of preventing the manufactures of the American colonies from interfering with those 
of England, was the granting to us encouragement to produce rough materials like that of 
the courser species of iron. It was proposed that, in order to further the policy last named, 
an additional duty should be laid on all foreign bar-iron imported, and to repeal those 
which existed on the iinportatioiv of iron from the American colonies. The policy of the 
merchants at length prevailed, and in thc^year 1750, an act was passed, a prominent clause 
of which was, that pig-iron made in the British colonies in America, may be imported 
duty free, and bar-iron into the poH of London ; no bar-iron so imported to be carried 
coastwise, or to be landed at any other port, except for the use of His Majesty’s dock-yards, 
and not to be carried beyond ten miles from London.” A clause was, however, inserted in 
the same bill, prohibiting (he manufacture of iron in the colonies. A long series of petitions 
and remonstrances soon sprung from this legisjption, on the part of the merchants, as also 
the proprietors of the woodlands and the iron foundries ; the one side claiming that the 
tendency of that measure would be a very great injury to the interests of the producers of 
this article, and to that of the kingdom, and the other advocating the probable existence of 
directly opposite consequences. The result of these several petitions and remonstrauces, 
was a repent to the house of commons, of a committee that was appbinted to prepiire a 
hill, msuntaining tlfat the importation of bar-iron from the British colonies in America, 
into the port of London, should be extended to all the other ports of Great Britain, and 
that so much of that act os related to this cause, should be repealed , which was done in a 
subsequent act qf 1765, permitting the American colonies to export their iron also to 
Ireland. Such were the pronftneut features of tlie legislation of the British government 
respeoting the colonial iroif trade. The occurrence of the revolution, in 1775, severed our 
eolomal dependence upon the mother country, and for ever terminated the legislation of 
the crown over the colonial products. — Iron Trade o^ the United States in Merchants' 
Mayazine. • 

Iron vimrks which had been created during the revolutionary war, afterwards Ian- 
piished. In 1810 we have the earliest Imthenric accounts of the quantity of iron produced 
m the United States; when, according to Adam Seybert, who collects from official docu- 
ments, 158 furnaces, were made 53,908 tons of pig-iron ; from 330 forges were 


* See Scrivenor*s “ History of the Iron Trade,” 
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imude 24,541 tons of bar-iron; from 410 naileries, were made 16,727,914 lbs% of siaik ; and 
there were 316 trip hammers, and thirty-four roUiiig and slitting-mills, whieh reqiurad 
6600 tons of iron; and the total ^alue of the manufootures of iron was 14,364^626 dollars; 
and 19,000 muskets were annually made at the two public arroories of Sprin^eld and 
Harm’s Ferry. In this stage of its manufacture^ tlie elevation given to the price, hy ^he 
restrictive legislation, derated onerously on the consumer, and tended to repress industry, 
and dimiuisli consumption. The duty was: 

In 1818. In 1824. In 1828. 

dlrs. cts. dlrs. cts. dirs. cts. 

On bar-iron, rolled, per ton . . 30 00 30 00 37 00 

„ hammered do. . . 16 00 18 00 22 40 

On pig-iron 10 00 10 00 12 50 

but even, under this high protection, the production did not exceed in twenty years 
191,636 tons of pig-iron, from 239 fuffiaces, according to the statement of the committee 
appointed to report on iron, by Confess, in 1830. There were then made 112,866 tons 
of , bar-iron, and 26,520 tons of castui{|;s; in the manufacture of which, 26,251 men were 
employed. 

While the war of 1812 was pending, an extraordinary impulse was given to the pro- 
duction of iron, ai^Vrell as some otiier branches of domestic ludustiy, from the stoppage nearly 
altogether of foreign trade; the capital which had been employed in other adventures, was 
directed to home production ; workshops, mills, and fiiachinery sprang up, and foreign 
artisans were encouraged to settle in various parts of the country. According to the 
returns of the marshals, the quantity of halt-iron produced, in 1810, was 24,471 tons, 
which were then valued at 2,640,778 dollars ; of which quantity, 10,969 tons were yielded 
in the single state of Pennsylvania.* Ores of iron had been at that period discovered in 
most of t}^ states of the union, and mines having been worked in the states of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jers^, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Nortli 
Carolina. 

The state of Massachusetts had at that time an extensive establishment for the manu- 
facture of arms, New Hampshire iron works sufficient for the consumption of the state, 
and Vermont possessed forges, furnaces, and slitting mills vdiich yielded many tons of bar- 
iron. In Rhode Island, there had been early established a slitting mill, three anchoi' 
forges, and macliiries for cutting nails ; while the state of New York possessed many 
foiges, furnaces, and bloomeries ; Connecticut contributed its hollow iron ware, nails, 
tinned plates, and iron ware, and its modicum of fire-arms ; and New Jersey its bar-iron 
and nail-rods, liollow ware and castings. 'Pennsylvania also exhibited extensive manufac- 
tures of iron, slitting- mills, and foundries, and its manufacture of steam-engines ; and 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina had already begun to lay the foundation of extensive iron manufactures. 

Prior to tho establishment of the tariff of 1828 however, a committee was appointed 
by congress to examine and to exhibit the facts connected with our domestic manufactures, 
and particular evidence was adduced upon the subject of iron. In 1828, it appears, 
thep^ were at that«^timo manufactured in that state 21,800 tons of bar-iron, and 47,076 
tons of cast metal, of which 37,200 tons were used in making bar-iron, and 14,366 tons 
of castings — 100 tons of iron being converted into nails. It was also stated, that at that 
time, there were 3000 tons of bar-iron manufactured in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Champlain. It was alleged^ that in tho state of New York there were, within a circle 
of thirty miles in diameter, eighty-one forge fires in UuC, each forge having two fires 
and one hammer; that the capital invested in HO forge fires iu operation, was l,210,0p(> 
dollars, each fire capable of producing from twenty-five to thirty-five tons per annum, 
employing 6720 hands ; and that in the counties of Morris, fiergen, and Sussex, in 
New Jersey, there were manufactured 2060 tons. Such was tho substance of the evi- 
dence elicited by the official investigation of 1828, and resulting in the augmentation 
of the protective duties of the country. 

1830, the iron manufacturers of Philadelphia jietitioned the senate and bouse of 
representatives, praying — 1st. That all the eidsting duta^ on pig-iron, scraps, boiler platecf, 
and all other iron in loop, slabs, blooms, or any other state but mamifoctiirM and 


* Sec Pitkiira Statistics of the United States. 
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be bbolisbed or repealed, and the importation on the same be admitted free 
of duty. 2nd. That all bar-iron manufactured by hammering, be admitted, sulgect to 
the du^ of Aj^l 27| 1816, on its importation, to wit, at the rate of forty-five cents per 
cwt. 3rd. That all descriptions of iron manufoctured by rolling, including bar, bolt, rod, 
Bheet 9 j,and hoqp, of eveiy siase and quidity, be admitted subject to a duty not exc^ing 
that liow itnpOBM on the importation of hardware, namely, twenty^ve per cent. 4th. That 
wire of iron or steel, of all sizes and numbers, be admittra subject to the same duty as the 
manufactures of wire now are on their importation, namely, twenty-five per cent. 5th. 
That the duty now imposed on railroad iron, when purchased in the United States, be 
remitted, or a drawback of the existing duty be allowed thereon, on all sums exceeding 
fifty dollars. And lastly, tliat tlic existing duties on steel be abolished or repealed, and 
the importation of the aaniq admitted free of duty. Opposed to the advocates of a cliaiigo 
of the tariff, a delegation from several states of the^Tnion, entitled the friends of domestic 
industry, assembled in convention at New York, maintaining in their address to the 
people of the country, the right of Congress to impose duties for protection of domestic 
manufactures as well as for revenue. A committee consisting moreover of members from 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Khodc island, Connecticut, New YofIl New Jei'sey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, were appointed to draft a report upon the production and manu- 
facture of iron and steel in the United States, a document which contained much valuable 
matter, collected with great care. 

** The subjoined tables exhibit the result of their investigations upon the subject ; 


• 

STATES. 

Far- 

oaie« 

1838 


1820 

1H.50 

Ptg-iron 

Caatiti^. 

Put* j 
narea.j 

Pig-Iron. 

Cdstinga 

PUT- 

iiat en 

Pig-iron 

CdBliDca* 


Ko. 

tom. 

tona 

No. 1 

toiia 

tona. 

No. 

fODN* 

tona 

Penaii)Waiiu 

44 

34.Hi^ 

a, SOI 

44 

27,425 

4 584 

45 

31 050 

6,500 

New Jerwy 

11 

1,7 n 

8,384 

11 ' 

1,041 

6,098 

10 

1,871 

6,0(5 

Marylaod 

5 

2.347 • , 

4H| 

* 1 

1,715 

1,005 

0 

a,ioi 


Vir«iuia 

3 

40» ' 

! 60 

2 1 

702 

73 

2 

53H 

43 

Ohio 

«. 

• -w 1 

.... 

.. 1 

, , 

,, 

7 

6,400 

350 

nfldWtire * 

1 

tiO 1 

.1)0 

1 

450 

aw 

1 

460 

aw 

MiMoim 

*’ 


O 


•• 

•• 

2 

500 

260 

Total 

(iJ j 

2M (i12 1 

10 840 

111 

32,211 

12,040 

7a 1 

43 wat 

1 1273 


In addition to the seventy-thiee furnaces meiitioiied in the preceding table, from 
which detailed leturns had been leeeived, the ccAnmittee had information of 129 futiiacct^ 
in the states <»f Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Tennessee, 
New Hampshire, Vir^nia,* and Ohio, in actual operation, but from them had then received 
no return^. Taking the production of the sdVeiity -three furnaces, from which returns 
have been received, as the rate for estimating the whole, and the following would be the 
result: 


^ BARS. 

Furoares 

PigSron. 

Caatinga 

TOTAL. 

* 

No 

tona. 

tona. 

tona. 

1H3H 

192 

90,308 

33.aiil 

l3J,40i , 

134,951 

1830 

102 

98,334 

' 30,730 

1830 

SOS 

118,020 

.50,738 

165,348 1 


But as the ^fpreatcr part of the furnaces, not included in the returns, are situated in 
districts where but few casting are made, the committee have not felt authorised to 
estimate the quantity of citings made at Them at more than about five per cent of their 
entire production, which would give the following propoytious and result: 


YBAPS. 

Furnaces. 

Pi|f.iron 

Caatinga. 

TOTAI. 


No. 

tona 

tona. 

tona. 

1838 

193 

108,684 

14,840 

13<,404 

1830......... 

103 

118,404 

16,640 I 

134, 9M 

ISSO 1 

303 

m.Q76 

18,278 1 

16.S348 ) 


From ihe best infhrmation the committee have been able to collect on this subject, 
ihey esiimate, that of the pig-iron made in these yeaie, about 10,000 tons per annum 
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upon an avofagOi been converted in the air fumaces and cupdea ^uio oastinga^ 
leanng to be maiittfactuied into bar-iron— > , 

In 1828, of ^-iron,^ 98,564 torn, making of bars 70,403 toili* 

1829 „ 308,405 „ 77,432 „ 

, 1830 „ 127,075 „ 90,768 „ 

“ And wbkh quangos severaUy correBpond ^ith remarkable propoiiioii§|i accuracy 
uith the returns from 132 forges, which accompanied the returns from the seventy-three 
fiacnaoes iSrst mentioned. 

In East Jersey, is a ^art of Connecticut, in a loige district of New York, and in 
Vermont, bar-iron is extensively made by the process technically denominated * blooming,’ 
or by a single operation from the ore, without the intervention of the blast-furnace 

The returns already received, justify the committee in putting down tliis description 
of bar-iron, for the year 1828, at 5341 tons ; 1829, 5654 Ions ; 1830, 5853 tons ; of 
which 2197 tons in East Jersey — mdking a total of bar-iron for 1828, of 75,744 tons ; 
1829, 83,086 tons ; 1830, 96,621 tons ; and the entire quantity of iron, in its first stage, as 
shown in the following table : 


hbsgription of iron. 

—.a _ . , _ 

1898 

1829 

1830 


tons. 

tons. 

tuna. 

Pig-Iron 

106,564 

118,405 

137,075 

Gaatinga from blaat fiirnarea 

BUiomed bar-imn, fir the years reapet- 
tively. redvred to pig-iron, at 96 cwt. to 

14,64(4 

W.M. 

18,373 

the ton of bara 

7,477 

r,9ie 

8,194 

Total iron In pigs and castinga.... 

130,881 

1 142,670 

103,549 


SieeL— As the manufactures of stcol is intimately connected with that of iron, it may 
bo important to state that the report on that subject, made at the same time*, exhibits the 
number of steel furnaces then existing in the United States, to have been fourteen, and 
established in the following places, namely, two at Pitt^>burg, one in Baltimore, in Phi- 
ladelphia three, in New York three, in York county, Pennsylvania, one, in Troy one, in 
New Jersey two, and in Boston one, all capable of producing annually 1600 tons. 

England, however, continues to supply the United States with the supeiior qualities of 
steel, viz. : « 

1. Blister-steel, from iron of the Danamora mines, in Sweden. 2. Shccr-steel, of the 
same origin. 3. Cast-steel. 

It is estimated that the average annual quantity of hammered iron that was imported 
into the United States, from the year 1821 to 3830, was about 26,200 tong, besides 5600 
tons of rolled iron ; in all 31,800 tons, which were valued at 1,762,000 dollars. 


General recapii ulation of the Iron business in 1830. 
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Supplementary 

retiims. 

e 

TirrxL. 



96631 

16 346 

113866 

191,647 

13,329,760 

99,394 



1CS|543 

94 079 

37,904 


HUpIpvIn 

lOl’.ROI 

**4* 

146,379 



7 493 700 

.... 

8,776,420 



3,415,600 

.!!! 

4|000,490 


The following statement may be useful in 
The Importations of Manufactures 

^ dollani.1 

Sida-arau and dre arma, othttr thao nmakQta i 

and ridM 17»,IS3 

Drawlna kniirea,axtfB. adzea, and aocket cbia^lfl 29,307 

JBridie bita of every descriptien 01.371 

Steelynrds, aeale beams, and vlcea SO, 899 

Cutting kiiivii. aloklea, acytbea, reaping book*, 

epadea, and aboreia 9.%004 

8m*wa, weighing 34 Iba . or upwarda 13 

WoodaerewB 66413 

Otter artielea not apeolfled 9,906478 

No. 8,S4l 35.143 

^ 592.383 59,485 

Ta^, lirada. and aprign ,^99 

J™ \ hl.-|,3«4 40,006 

Spikw A 37,87.1 1.301 


making comparisons, and is therefore 
of Iron and 6teel in 1830, were • 

S Ablea and Obalna nti^'parta therenf Uia. 54a,63B 
nil cranka and mUl faron, wrought. 2,781 

Millaawr 4.898 

Anebora 92,632 

Anvila 677.346 

nammeta and dedgea 75410 

Cavtinga 1,157,350 

Brasiera' roda 218,438 

N alia and ajjrfke roda 33.648 

Bbeeta and noop 9426.796 

Blit or relied ttr band, aeroll, or 

caatmenl rede. 3.845 

In piga 6Wt. 99A99 

Bar and boU rolled 138481 

Hammered Iba. 08.758,949 

Steel 94,473 


added : 


donara, 

9M85 

900 

19,959 

1.191 

91,949 

3,900 

89.086 

5.949 

764 

59399 

81 

9^044 

991,957 
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^ Nearly all the iron, vrith its mantifactares imported, was received from England, except 
tlie hammered bar and bolt iron, of which 21,912,702 lbs. were from Russia, 45,206,082 lbs* 
from Norway lind Sweden, 984,399 lbs. from England, leaving less than a million of pounds 
for all other places. 

** ^l^he tariff regulating the import of iron remained in the same condition until 1832, 
when the.^ was passed on the 14th of July of that year, proviclfug a more fixed policy 
t^on the subject, an act, the duties levied by which, brings us down to the year 1841.» 

By the operation of this tariff, the duty on English bars was gradually reduced from 
thirty dollars per ton, in 1832, to twenty-seven dollars in 1834, twenty-tour dollars in 
1836, twenty-one dollars in 1838, eighteen dollars in 1840, fourteen dollars in the first 
six months of 1842; and, finally, to seven dollars fifty cents per ton, in July and August of 
1842, and on other kinds ii} similar proportion.” 

Statement exhibiting the State of the Iron KHnes and Iron Trade of the United 

* States in 1840. 


dullars. eU. 

There were, in Ifl40. in the United State*, 

4A0 fumacet, prodiicteg S47,700 tuns of cast* 
iriin, one quarter of which was made into 
hollow ware, store pistes, plnuah castings, 
machinery, and such forms, which, whan 

so made, was worth A.73R,0S0 00 1 

The rem:iining pig4ron wss converted into I 

wrought iron, snd Is merged in the 107,233 ' 
tons mentioned below. 

Aceonlltig to Che same authority, there are 

707 bloomeriea, forges, and rolling mills, ^ 

which produce 1117,233 tons of bar, rod, 
hoop, liieet, and other wrought iron, 
which is worth in market eighty-five dol- 
lars per ton 1G,70I,R05 IN) 

Acoordttig to the report uf the secretary of 
the treasury for 1R40, there were fi515 tons 
of pig-iron imported in that year, which 
wus converted into forms at an average 
expense of fifty dollars per ton 273,750 00 


The whole value of iron made in the United ■ 

States in 1840 29,778,033 00 

The labour bestowed on the manufacture^ 
a ton of pig-iron vanes In different loca- 
tions. It depends on the convenience of ^ 

contiguity to each other of the various 
materials required. It will average, in- 
cluding mining, coaling, hauling, trans- 
portation, and all other chaiges, 20 dollars 
per ton, which on 71,726 tons, as above 
mentioned, which are used lor casting 

fornui 1,484,320 00 

Lalmur bestowed in cnnvor^ig 7L72G tons 
of pig-iron made in the United States, as 
per furegoing statement, into cast forms, 
such aa hulTow' ware, machinery, stove 
plates, plough caatings, and other articlea 
of use made of cast-irou, including labour 
in mining, and procuring fuel and all 
other things necessary, will average at 

least 80 doTlars per Ion 2.151.780 00 

Labour bestowed in converting 5515 tons of 
pig-iron imported in the United States, 
caiciilated as in the lastrforegoiog article, 

at 30 dollars per ton 165,-130 oo 

Labour bestowed in making wrought iron, in 
proenriog the materials and Gonaolidatikig 
them, varies even more than in plg-irou, 

, Weauso the materialf are more numerous 
and are liable to beiarther asunder, awi 
the description of iron Is more diverse. 

If, however, the mineral coal usM is the 

E luet of the United SUtes, all the la- 
r, including smelting, mining, coaling, 
ling, traiisportatiou, and all other iticT- " 
dmtal and necessary charges fur labour, 
will average at least 60 dollars per ton, 
whiifa, on 197,233 tons, aa aet forth in the 

11383,980 «0 


Whole expense ef labour beatewed annually 
in making Iroa iu the United States...... 16,065,730 GO 


Aocotding hi, the oenaos, the number of men 


duUars. cts. 

employed in producing the above irnti, in- , 
eluding miners of inm^ 30,497. To this 
number may he added miners ol coal, and 
limestone, wood choppers, and ,)harooal 
Gxlliers, carriers and carters, builders aud 
millwrights, and oilier incideDtal work- 
men, which will probably increase it to 
42,701 ; and, at this number, each work- 
man will receive one dollar per day, which 
is btdieved not far from tbetrntli. It will 
be renieniliered tiiat all the work in ma- 
nufacturing iron, and incidental ihereto, 
is heavy, and reqnires the strength and 
physical power of men; consequently wo- 
men and rhildren are excluded from this 
employment, and most uf the men have 
Urge families. It may be assumed, with- 
out extravagance, that, aa nn average, 
oacb roan has a woman and three children 
depending upon him Air aupport It ia 
true that some have no famllieii, but others 
have adosen children, enough to verify 
the above supposition. Allowing this sup- 
position, the whole number of peimns sus- 
tained by the labour on and iiioidental to 
the nianufautare of iron, including men, 
women, and children, ia 213,505, Allow- 
ing earh of these persona to coasume eudh 
day 12^ cents worth of aggviultural wra- 
ducts, and the whole amount consuned in 

3{i5 days, is 9,741,166 00 

According to the oensns, the capital em- 
ployed in manufacturing tbe above iron 
IS a little less than the amount of tbe pro- 
duct, which is what might be inferred by 
•very man of practical experience, to wit 20,432,131 00 
It is believed, from facts and data ascer- 
tained and admitted, that there ere in Che 
United btates about 450 blast furnacses, 
and that the average yield of each is 772 
tons per annum, (this is tbe ascertained 
average of seventy-three furnaces,) mak- 
ing sn aggregate of 347,400 tons .worth in , 

market thirty dollars per ton. 10,422,009 00 

It is believed that one-fourth of this quan- 
tity (to wit, 86,850 tons) is t^unverted into 
forms, such as holluw war«‘, machinery, 
plough castings, stove plates, and other 
articles of uko made of caet-iron, and. 
when so converted, is worth, on an ave- 
rage, in addition to tbe worth of the pig- 

iron, fifty dollars per tun 4349»500 00 

In addition to the 66,850 tons above men- 
tioned, there were Imported into tbe 
United States, socurdiag to the report of 
tb .9 secretary of the Ueasury, for 1840, 

5515 tons of uig-iron, which was also con- 
verted into forms, and was worth, when 
so converted, fifty dollars per ton more 

than pig-iron *^8,760 00 

There are 795 bloomerles, forges, and roll- 
ing milla, in the United States. 

The remsiiiiog three-fourths of the 347.400 
tons ef plg-iiou made in the United States 
aa shown above, that ia not vemelced and 

(eontUtuea) 
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eta. 

' OMt into roniiff» to wit, $60,550 tom, la eon- 
mrted (allowmg tO per otmt tor watte) 
into 900,440 tope of bar, roil, hoop, thmt, «. 

• aad other wrought Iron, by puddling and 
refluing, whleb fa worth In market eighty. 

Ilvedellara per ton 17,717,400 

Fmaa whieli dednet for $60,500 
tm of ptC'Imn, reckoned In 
ftfat (tern Aore at thirty doU 

lara perton 7.810,500 

9.900,900 00 

Ttt the wrought Iron mentioned In the tore, 
golog article may be added 1 1,774 tona of 
bloomed iron, worth in market aeventy 
dollan per ton .. 894,160 00 

Whole ralue of wrought and eaat-iron in 
market, made In the United SUtea In 
1640 95,765.330 00 

The labour beatowed on the manufacture ef ^ 
a ton of pig.ircn rariea in dilTcrent loca- 
tiona. It dependa on tbe conrenience and 
Gouttouity to eai h other of the varioua ma. 
terlaf^ required. It will aremge, includ- 
ing mining, coaling, hauliugi. tranaporta- 
tion to market, and all otuer ebargea, 
twenty d<illara person, which, on 347,400 
tona, aaaumed aa the manufaciuro of the 

United Statea, la 6,948,000 00 

Labour beatowed in conrerting 86,650 tona 
of pig-iron, made in the United Statea, aa 
abonn in the foregoing atatement, into 
eaat torma, auch aa hollow ware, maobi- 
iiery, atore platea, plough caatinga, and 
other articlea of uae made of eaat-iron, in- 
cluding labour in mining and procuring 
fuel, and all other thinga neceaaary, will 
arerage at leaat thirty dollara per ton .... 9,606,500 00 

Laboar beatowed In converting 5515 tona of 

a :.lron, imported Into the united Statfia, 
eulated, aa In the laat foregoing article, 

at thirty dollara per ton 165,450 00 1 

Laboar bi^atowed in converting pig into 
wrought Iron, in procuring the materiala 
and eonaolidatlng them, variei even more 
than In making pig iron, becanae tho ma- 
teriala are liable to be further aaunder, 
and the deacriptiona of iron are more di- 
verae. If, however, the mineral coal uaed 
ia tbe product of the United Statea, all the 
labour, including mining and procuring 
fuel, hauling, tramportation, and all other 
incidental and aecewary chargea for la- 
boar, will average at leaat forty dollara 
per ton, which, on 908^40 tona, aa aet 
forth above, amou Ota Co 6,337,600 00 


dolUra* .«ta. 

Labour beatowed In hlofiming 11,774 toba of 
wrought Iron, including coailnir. hanling , 
trauvporting to market, and all the Jncl* 
dental and neceaaary chargea, aa aet forth 
In tbe foregoing article, will aveme aixty 
dollara per ton 706,440 00 

Whole amount paid for labour# annually, 
tor the manufacture of iron in the United**' 

Statea 18.769,996 66 

It la believed that the number of men em- 
ployed in manufocturing the above iron# 
tnoludiug miacra of Iron, of coal, and of 
Ihneatone, wood-ehoppera and charcoal 
colliera, carririu and carton, bnilden and 
millwrighta, and other incidental work- 
men, ia 61,405; tbia number will each re- 
ceive 365 dollara pel year. It wilt be re- 
membered that all tbe wnvk in maiiufac-** 
taring iron, and incidental thereto, ia 
heavy,' and reqiiirea the atrength and 
physical power of men ; conaeqiiently, 
women and children are excluded from 
(hia omploymeut, and moat of the men 
have large familioa. It may be assumed, 
without extravagance, that, aa an ave- 
rage. oach man hsa a woman and tlireo 
children depending on him for aupport. 

It ia true that aome have no familiea ; but 
others have a duxen children— enough to 
verify thf above assumption. Allowing 
this supposition, tbe whole number of 
persona austaiued by the labour on, and 

' hicidental to, the manufacture of iron, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, ia 
257,025. Allowing each of theae persona t 
to consume, each day, tho worth of ri| 
cents of agricnltiiral products, and the 
whole amount oouaumed in 369 days ia... 11,726,766 00 

This falls a little abort of the facts actually 
ascertained at aoveral eatabliahments, 
owing principally to grain and forage fed 
to horaea and cattle employed in the Lu- 
aineaa 

It ia ascertained that the capital em- 
ployed in tbe manufacture of iron at aero- 
ral eatablialyDenia ia a little leas than the 
amount of ine annual product of Chose 
ef.ftoblii<hm«uta ; and it la believed that 
this rule will hold true throughout tbe 
country, if we exclude the value of the 
largo quantities of woodland held in cou- 
nexion with many of the furnacea and 
bkiomeries. Tbe capital employed will 
therefore amount, aocordiug to th'ia rule, 
to about 22,500,000 00 


“ The iron dbtrict, which spreads through New Jersey, Pciinsjlvania, Maryland, and 
Western Virginia, traverses regions exubef^'ant with coal, and abounding in water-power; 
and, travelling further west, we find in Ohio, Kentucky, and particularly in M^souri, 
immense stores of metalliferous wealth, adjacent to the most fertile agricultural ^stricts. 
It is, to Pennsylvania, however, we must chie^ direct our attention, where two-fifths of all 
the iron in the United States is made. The United States contain 80,000 square miles of 
coaC which is about sixteen times as great as the coal measures of Eqrope. A single one 
of these gigantic masses runs from Pennsylvania to Alabama, and must emhra^, itself, 
50,000 square miles. Out of fifty-four counties of Pennsylvania, no less than thirty have 
coal and iron in them; and out of the 46,000 square miles of Pennsylvania,^ which form its 
superficies, there are 10,000 miles of coal and iron; whilg all Great Bri^n and Ireland 
have only 2000; so that Pennsylvania, alone,«ha9 an area of,poal and iron five 'times as 
great as that of Great Britain. The quality ofithe coal and iron is as rich ^ that of Great 
Britiun, and they have the advantage of lying near the water level; while those of the 
latter country are sometimes more than 1000 feet below the surface, and ore excavated 
through suhterranean passages. 

The coal frontiers, forming an amphitheatre, intersected at intervals with streams of 
water, are accessible through ravines, to which they convex; thus* inviting the li^or of 
die miner, by the facility of access and transportation. The coal of Wyoming lies con- 
veniently for the supply of the lake frontier, and (he whole of the northern part of New 
York ; and the Lehigh, Schuylkill, Wilkesbarre, and Cumberland coal-fields, for the 
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Supply of tile Atlantic border, and the domestic «nd manufaciuringf purposes of the 
interior. 

Mr. W.^ltyman first put in successful operation, at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, in 1839, 
n furnace for smelting iron by anthracite coal and the hot blast. In 1840, Messrs. Biddle, 
Chambers, and Co. erected extensive works in Dansville, Pennsylvania, on the same prin* 
ciple, and Messrs. Beeves and Wliitaker changed their furnace, at Phcenixville, Pennsylvania, 
from the use of charcoal to anthracite coal. 

** Mr. Lyman’s furnace yielded thirty-five tons of cast iron per week, but Mr. Thomas, 
the agent of Mr. Crane, superintended some works, erected about the same time by the 
Lehi^ Coal Company, at Allentown, Pennsylvania, called ^ Crane Works,’ from which 
were obtained, when first in blast, sixty tons per week ; and now, in that state, seventeen 
furnaces, employing antlirocite coal and hot blast, producing 47,000 tons per annum. In 
that statey»anthracite coal is always used in smelting with hot air, and in puddling, in 
most instances, the process undertaken is the ignited gas, on the principle of Detinold'a 
patent, obtained in England. In Maryland, bituminous coal is used in puddling, in ^ew 
York, charcoal — the ‘ black diamond’ not being one of the constituents of the mineral 
wealth of the empire state. And west of the Ailegliany ridge we ^find only the bituihiuous 
formation, except in the Cumberland i-egion. 

“ At Brady’s Bend Iron Works, are two blast furnaces, capable of producing 5000 tons 
cast iron per annum, each ; a rolling-mil], which has twelve puddling furnaces, from the 
whole of which could be obtained 8500 tons iron per annum ; one scrap, and three balling 
furnaces, for merchant mill, or finisliing rolls ; and a nail factory, capable of manufacturing 
three tons per day, of assorted nails ; besides works for sheet and boiler plate, &c. ; and 
the mari&ger of these works, P. Raymond, Esq., solicits orders for the heav^^ H, T, and 
V rails, at even lower rates, it is stated by Niles’s Register, than the Mount Savage W^orks. 
At these latter works, situated in Maryland, at the foot of Mount Savage, nine miles from 
Cumberland, is erected a roiliug-mill, calculated to producer weekly 150 tons iron, including 
boiler, plate, sheet, hoop, band, and railroad iron, where the heavy edge rail is offered to 
bo made for fifty-nine dollars to sixty dollars per ton. 

“ In New Jersey, are twelve funiaces, yielding 12,000 tons pig-iron per annum; and 
in Bergen and Morris counties swity-five forges, which make annually 3000 tons bloomery 
bar iron ; and this last description of iron; which is made by a single operation from the 
ore, without the intervention of the blast furnace, technically called ‘ blooming,’ is pro- 
secuted to some extent in Connecticut, Vermont, New York, and Pennsylvania^ as well as 
East Jersey. New Jersey obtains her coal by the Morris canal, from Pennsylvania, and 
supplies even tliat state with pig-iron, reduced from her rich ores. In New York, in CUntoii 
county, the legislature^ has ^determined on constructing a prison where convict labour may 
be employed in nianufactunng iron in the Catalan forge ; and the heat, which has hereto- 
fore been suffered to escape, is now availed of, by a system of conduction, to generate steam, 
which drives the trip-hammers while melting the ore. As this operation is performed at 
the mouth of the mine, without the cost of transportation of the ore and coal to a distant 
water-power, the preparation and conversion of the ore, through the various stages of ma- 
nufimture, can be conducted, by the convicts in the prison -yard, at a very reduced cost. 

1810, 11,000 tons bar-iron only were made in Pennsylvania, when there were 
forty-four blast furnaces, seventy-eight forges, and 175 naileries. 

*^At the present moment there are 13,000 tons bar-iron made in the state of New 
York, chiefly in Essex and Clinton counties. Near Baltimore city, twenty furnaces are in 
cmeration^ gpving 20,000 tons annum ; and so great has been the impetus given to 
the iron trade, that in every direction newHFuruaces are being constructed, and those out 
of blast again becoming active, in Pennsylvania. In the vicinity of Danville 40,000 tons 
or 50,000 tons of coal have illumined the hearths of the fumaces in that region last year. 
The Montour Iron Company have three of the largest furnaces in the country, the product 
of which is about 4000 tons cast iron, each, per annum. 

‘^The trade, at present (1845), is in a very flourishing condition. We have taken 
gpreat pains to arrive at an approximate enumeration of the iron works now in that state, 
and the annual quantity of iron producing from each, and we now give the result : — 235 
furnaces, yielding Si 1,500 tons pig-iron ; 187 forges, rolling and sHtting-mills, bloomories, 
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S&c,f converting the above pig-iron into 105^000 tons bar^ bloom^ boiler sheet, nail, nail 
plate, rod iron, &c. ; and the rapid increment of these works is very perceptible, as by the 
governor’s message it appears there were transported, by the several statp Unea of im- 
provement, for the fiscal year, ending November 30, 1844, 71,406 tons iron ; against 
the same time, 1843, 38,022 tons. In 1843, however, there was not much activity^in the 
iron trade. an account of the iron works in Pennsylvania, appeared in tl^gi Philadel- 
phia Commercial List, for the year 1841, there were then 210 fiiniaces, and 170 forges, 
rolling-mills, &c., and seven foundries, which produced 4580 tons castings, 300 tons iron 
(description unknown), 103,450 tons pig-iron, and 70,040 tons bar and bloom iron. 

Fj oiii all the information we can obtain, we believe the following to be nearly a correct 
statement of the whole product (1845) of the I'nitcd States: — 540 blast furnaces, yielding 

486,000 tons pig-iron; 954 bloomeries, forges, rolling and slitting-mills, &c., yielding 
291,600 tons bar, hoop, and sheet boiler, and other WTought iron, 30,000 tons blooms, and 
121,500 tons castings, such as machinery and stove plates, hollow -ware, &c., which, at their 
present market value, would stand thus : — 

dollars. 

291,600 tons wrought if on, at eighty dollars per ton .... 23,328,000 

121,500 „ ca^tings^ lit seventy-fivo dollars per ton ..... 9,112,500 

30.000 „ bloomcry iron, at fifty dollars per ton ... . 1,500,000 

To which must be added the quantity imported, say — 

46.000 tons bar-iron, rolled, at sixty dollars per ton * . . . , 2,7(50,000 

17,5(X) „ „ hammered, at eighty dollars per ton . . . . 1,400,000 

26,050 „ pig-iron, converted into castings, at seventy- five dollars per ton . 1,953,750 

5,570 „ scrap iron, at thirty-five dollars per ton ... . <201,950 

4,157 „ sheet hoop, Arc , at 130 dollars per ton 540,410 

2,800 „ steel, at 335 dollars per ton ..... . 938,000 

102,277 tons 
443,100 „ 

545,377 tong, (^onsnniptlon ^ . . . . 41,734,610 

So that tlio consumption of iron in the United States, in nearly the crude state, approximates 
42,000,000 dollars per annum, nearly equal to the whole value of raw cotton produced in 
the United States at present prices. We are rapidly outstripping the continental countries 
ill the growth of this great sinew of national power, for, according to Mr. Virlet, France, 
Sweden, Russia, and all the civilised powers on the eontiiient, only produce about 700, (XX) 
tons per annum. »> 

“ It is important that a commodity of ruch universal use should be abundant and cheap. 
The present duties on the quantity imported, which has averaged about 100,000 tons 
per annum, for five years, excluding 1843, amount to from fifty to 150 per cent on the 
first cost ; and it is evident that so large a proportion of the consumption would not be 
taken from abroad, if our domestic iron-nvisters were prepared to supply the demand. 
Under these circumstances, we consider such exorbitant imposts onerous and impolitic. 
For, whether it be true or not, that the higher the duty the higher tlie price, it is certainly 
true, the lower the duty the lower the price, where tJie domestic and foreign articles come 
fairly into competition. The efiect of a moderate reduction would be, to compel the 
domestic manufacturer of iron to accede to lower terms, ij order to rival ‘in sales the foreign 
article, and the consumer would be benefited. The present price of American bars is from 
seventy-five to eighty dollars per ton. We knyw they can be faid down here for fifty-seven 
dollars fifty cents, and the rapid increase in the num|)er of works, in Pennsylvania, is ample 
testimony to the remuncrativo character of the business. 

“ The consumption will increase with thb diminution of price ; and now that the ap- 
propriations of this metal are becoming more multiform, it is unwise to keep it up to a 
nctitious level by exclusive legislation. It is not only being used in the construction of 
houses in England, but extensively in ship buildii^, steam mgates, and the commercial 
marine, made of this material, are preferred for durability, lightness of draft, and 
economy. There is cue steamboat building in New York, We understand, fer the Noriih 
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river, of iron ; and when she has performed a few trips, we predict that not many more 
wUl be made of wood. 

What would tend more, however, perhaps, tlian anj other circumstance to make iron 
cheaper, and extend the consumption of both domestic and foreijo^n, would be the increase of 
fiusihtj in communication with the interior by railroads. M. de Villeibsse properly re* 
marks, ‘ yjjhat they call, in France, the question of the price of irqp, is, properly speaking, 
the question of the price of wood, and the question of the means of interior communications 
by means of roads, streams, rivers, and canals.’ The cheap and rapid communication of 
railways is what so bulky an article requires ; and the only point to consider is, whether it 
would be more advantageous to wait until this country can make it, or import it from Great 
Britain. The manufacture of the heavy-edge rail calls for such a large outlay of capital, 
80 much more experience and manipulation, than any other species of iabrication, that it 
would retard the progress of the country too seriously, we apprehend, to stand still till the 
bantling attained maturity. * 

“ It has been stated that the heavy-edge rail can be made here, in Maryland, for sixty 
doUars per ton, wliieb is about the cost of bars laid down at the seaboard. It appears, from 
English invoices, the heavy T rail has always cost seven dollars ^wenty-five cents per ton 
more than the coirmioii bar, and that, too, where the manufacture is brought to perfection. 


YEARS. 

Afcrago 
pri(.o of 

merch. bar, per 
ton. 

•A verage 
price of raih 
per tun. 

■ 

Y E A R .S. 

'Average 
price of 

Tjicrcli. bar per 
ton. 

Average 
price ui rail* 
per ton. 

1831 P. 

s. 

5 5 

s d. 

0 17 0 

18.38 

£ «. 

8 15 

9 0 

H <1 

je X. d. 

10 10 0 

10 10 0 

9 12 6 



5 0 

CJ ] . J (1 

iK.V> 

1833 

<i 0 

7 10 0 

1840 

iHSa 

0 10 

5 15 

8 U 0 

184] 

0 10 

0 0 

H 0 0 

1835 

7 10 0 

184*2 

7 15 0 

1830 

10 0 

8 15 

11 15 « 

10 0 0 

I8t:i 

5 0 

C 10 0 

1837 




“Wo cannot, therefore, understand liow it can ho made near the j)rice of common bars 
here. In consequence of the great demand for railways in Great Britain and l-ho continent, 
the price now of the T rails is 7JT lO.v. pej ton, or thirty-six dollars per ton, to which add 
eight dollars for freight, insiu-ance, commission, clc., makes the cost of importation forty- 
four dollars per ton. 

“ As the edge rail will replace the flat bar in this country, on 2500 miles, or say 250, (X)0 
tons, the difference between forty-four dollars and seventy dollars, the present price, is 
6,500,000 dollars. TJie sum the country would save, if the present duty of twenty-five 
dollars per ton were abolished, 

“ The importation of 90,000 tons of bar an^ pig-iron per annum (comparatively crude 
articles), shows that the country is not yet prepared for the manufacture of the more com- 
plicated and expensive edge rail; and, at present, until the avenues of transit have placed 
the existing works in more complete communication with the various markets, we think a 
high duty on rails highly inexpedient; besides, the railroads would not^only facilitate the 
progress of the manufacture, by placing the ore, the fuel, and the flux, tlin furnace, the forge, 
and the rolling-mill, now in many sections of the country, at some distance from each other, 
by giving between each a cheaper and easier communication, but the>' would furnish con- 
siderable employment in the making of locomotives, cars, and all kinds of work connected 
with railways. Many of the ricjjest portions of the union remain undeveloped for want of 
the means of transportation^ Professor Shephard, of Yale college, says, that in many parts 
of Missouri the iron ore is so devoid of foreign materials, as scarcely to require tlie prelim- 
inary process of roasting, to dissipata the volatile ingredients, or the subsequent addition 
of large doses of flux, to effect the withdrawal of other impurities; and, that a mountain 
exists there, whose circuit is two miles, and v^ose elevation is 350 feet, consistiug of specu- 
la iron, so pure that only a few solitary crystals of feldspar can be discovered, which would 
yield seventy per cent of pure iron, and the region is amply sufmlied with chai*coal. 

“ Unlike the precious metals, which, when once separated from the ore, cease to contri- 
bute to the productive industry of the country, iron, through its various transformations, 
from the ore to the finished utensil, acquires an accession of value, calls for additional 
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mechanical labour, and gives occupation and reward to different avocations. This dormant 
treasure lies imbedded to an inexhaustible amount, through a vastly extended region ; and 
we will take a rapid glance at it# richness and variety. The most valuable-^the magnetic 
oxide of iron — characterises the stratified primary rocks of New England, and is prolonged 
across New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, to a remarkable degree. It occurs 
abundantly at Winchester and Franconia, m New Hampshire; at Cumberiard, Rhode 
Island, whence it is taken to Massachusetts to be smelted; at Somerset, in a range of tide 
slate, twenty miles north of Massachusetts; at Hawles and Bemardstown, in Massachusetts. 
In New York it occurs in the northern primary district in abundance, especially near the 
valley of Ausable river. In the Highlands, and in the neighbourhood of Ringwood, thick 
beds, averaging ten feet of solid ore, are seen — in Morris county, New Jersey, near Succa- 
sunny, and at intervals as far as the Delaware river, and on tlie northern side of Berks and 
Lancaster counties, Pennsylvania. Its average thickness is from five to twelve ket, and it 
yields sixty-five yer cent of metallic iron. 

“ In Pennsylvania, where the various ores are profusely distributed, besides the magne- 
tic or oxydulatcd iron ore, the brown and yellowish argillaceous or hematite ore is found 
principally along the bo;’ders of the limestone valleys, containing from forty -five to fifty- 
nve per cent of metallic iron; the fossiliferous ore, from the variegated shale formation, 
containing from forty to sixty per cent of metallic iron ; and the ore of the coal region, 
similar in character to the clay iron-stone of England and Wales, yielding from thirty to 
fifty per cent of metallic iron, and is highly useful firom its general dissemination through 
those districts where the other ores are not encountered. 

** Railways would not only cheapen the manufactured article by affording a quick vehicle 
of conveyance, but open new markets to the iron master, and widen consumption'.' From 
the difficulties of transit, the north and west branches of the Susquehanna, and of Clinton and 
Essex counties. New York, would consider sixty dollars per ton for bars a poor compensa- 
tion, but with railways would be able to compete more successfully with foreign supplies. 
The rolling-mill at Mount Savage owes its existence to the Baltimore and Ohio railway of 
imported iron. So that, independent of the considerations attached to railways as a means of 
national defence and a bond of union, the interests of the iron manufacturer seem to de- 
mand the free admission of railroad iron. The two cstaLKshments now in existence for the 
manufacture of this branch, cannot possibly supply the demand that will exist for this 
method of locomotion and conveyance; for it appears that not only will 250,000 tons be 
required at once of heavy rails to replace the worn out flat rails, but 4378 miles are under- 
taken for railroads, besides those already in use throughout the United States. 

Agriculture, into wliich the consumption of iron so extensively enters, and which forms 
the preponderating interests of the country, has sacrificed much to support the protective 
policy, in the high prices created thereby, o The price of most of the products of agriculture 
IS at present depressed, and it would materially relieve its burdens if the duty were in some 
measure relaxed on all descriptions of iron ; and we do not believe, under the existing profit- 
able rates, any moderate reduction would injure a single manufactory witliin the infiueuce of 
foreign importations. Besides, the quantity .which comes in collision with foreign iron is 
but? a minor proportion of our whole production. Of 300,000 tons wrought iron made in 
the United States, only one-third, or 100,000 tons is calculated to reach the seaboard; the 
other two-thirds, or 200,000 tons being despatched to the western markets. 

We do not advocate any extravagant or sudden abatement of duties, but it is not just 
to the interests of the other states, nor the large consuming mass, that any pairicular branch 
of national industry should be protected beyond the requisitions of government, for efficient 
public service, or what is necessary to cou^ract the relations of foreign nations; but 
It is expecting too much from the people to suppose that they will submit to a perpetuity of 
the system, when the temporary and incidental protection has enabled the domestic to vie 
with the foreign manufacturer in his own mihrket, and the revenue raised by this means is 
no longer necessary for the administration. The effect of this abatement would be, that the 
manufacturer would be obliged to reduce his profits in the price lest he should be undersold 
by the foreign article ; and the consumer would reap the l^nefit of the competition. We 
now subjoin the table before alluded to 
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Statsmbvt of Soles made in large Quantities in January and July of 1840 and 1841^ 
respeQtlvely, and in January of 1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Bar*, soumon 

lollad 

Bm, nAfted 
rolled 



January, 1840. 

July, 1840. 

JaBaary,184l. 

.lb. 

7 to 12 cts. 

7 to 12 cts. 

f to 12 cts. 

ton 

76 to 77} dirs. 

65 to 67} dirs. 

70 to 72} dirs. 

.do. 

90 to 07} dlra. 

87} to 00 dirs. 

85 to 90 dirs. 

.do. 

00 dirs. 

87} dirs. 

85 dirs. 

do. 

90 to 92} dirs. 

80 to 82} din. 

85 to 87} dlra. 

.do. 

about 15 dirs. 

per ton more 

than Swedes 


rolled do. 

Blonmo 

Boiler plates without holes 

for rivets lb. 

Hoops, from one-half to throe 

inches wide 

Kentledge do. 

MitUoranka lb. 

Nalls, wrought do. 

Nails, cu^ do. 

Nail-rodsi slit ton 

Spike rods, rolled, one-fourth 

and one-half inch. do. 

PigM, according to the rela- 
tive proportion of each 

quality in market do. 

Round or braaiers’ rods of 
three-sixteenths to eight- 

sixteenths, inclusive do. 

Sad or flat lb. 

Sheets, average thickness. . do. 
Screws, weighing twenty. 

flve pounds and upwards .do. 
Screws, not exceeding 
twenty-five pounds, not 

called wood-screws do. 

Scythes doacn 

Shovels do. 

Blit, for scroll, &c ton 

Rolled, for band or scroll, 
from three- eighths multi- 
plying by one-cighth to 
tonr muUiplyiog by one- 

fonrtti do. 

Spikes 1b. 

Tacks, two ounces and a half 
to aixteeu ounces to the M.. . 
*— exceeding sixteen ounces 

to the M 

Brads, from half an inch to 

two indies per M 

Wire.not exceeding No. 14.1b. 
~ exceeding No. 14 do. 


80 dlra. 

55 to 65 dlra. 

5 j to 7 cts. 

116 to 167 dlra. 
20 to 2ri dlrs. 

H to 12 cts. 

IL to 1*2 cts. 

5 to Oilr.tB. 
>05 to 125 dirs. 


70 dlra. 

60 to 60 dlra. 

5 to cts. 

107tol53dlrs. 
20 to 25 dirs. 

. 7 to 12 cts. 

11 to 12 cts. 

5 to 5j[ cts. 
100 to 122i clirs. 


65 dlra. 
47|tu57id1rs. 

5 to 6i cts. 

Olio 135 dirs. 
20 to 25 dirs. 

7 to 12 cts. 

11 to 12 cts. 

5 to 5^ cts. 
100 to 122^ cU. 


July, 1641. 


6 to 11 cts. 


60 to 62} dlra. 
80 dirs. 


GO dirs. 

45 to 55 dlra. 

41fto5|cta. 

01 to 13^ dirs. 
IH to 22 dirs. 

7 to 11 cts. 

11 to 12 cts. 

.5 to 5i cts. 
05 to 122} dlra. 


January, 1642. 


75 to 77} dirs. 

77} dlra. 

80 to 82} dirs. 


00 dirs. 

45 to 50 dlra. 

4}«to 5} cts. 

(11 to 135 dirs. 
IH to 22 dlra. 

6 til 1 1 cts. 

10 to 11 cts. 

S to 5} cts. 
00 to 122} dlra. 


107 to 130 dlra. 08 to 128 dlra. 87 to 113 dirs. 87 to 113 dlra. 87 to 113 dlra. 

33 to 37} dirs. 31 to 35 dlra. 30 toi^b dlra. 26 to 37} dirs. 27 to 35 dlra. 


114 to 14H dirs. 
4} to 5} cts. 
5} cts. 


18 to 30 cts. 

8 to 16 dirs. 

8 to 12 dirs. 
100 to 125 dirs. 


100 to 144 dirs. 
7} to 8} cts. 


fk to 0} cts. 
10} to 26} cts. 


106 to landers. 
4} to 5} cts. 
6i cts. 


18 to 30 chi. 
8 to 18 illrs. 
H to 12 dlra. 
94 to 120 dll 8. 


94 to 120 dlra. 
4 to 5 cts. 

5} eta. 


18 to .30 cts, 

7 to 18 dlra. 
7 to 12 dlra. 
83 to no dlra. 


04 to 120 dirs. 
4 to 5 eta. 
5f eta. 


18 to 30 I ts. 

7 to 18 dirs. 

6 to M dirs. 
83 tu no dlra. 


04 to 133 dirs. - 83 to 1 1 6 dirs. 83 to 1 1 6 dlra. 
7 to 8} eta. 6 to 7} eta, 6 to 7 eta. 


0 to 20 cts. 
6} to 0 cts. 
10} to 26 cts. 


6 to 20 cts. 
6} to 9 cts. 
10} to 26 cts. 


6 to 20 cts. 
6} to 9 Cts. 
10} t' 26 cts. 


94 to 120 dirs. 
4 to 5 cts. 

5 eta. 


18 to 30 cts. 
7 to 18 dirs. 

6 to 11 dlr4. 
83 to 116 dirs. 


83 to 116 dirs. 
6 to 7 cts. 


6 to 20 cts. 
0} to 9} cts. 
10 to 25} cts. 


The following table, compiled from the Ifiiited States’ census of 1840, exhibits the location 
of the Coal Regions, and the Quantity of Anthracite and Bituminous produced in 
each State in 1839 : — 


New Hampshire* 
Rhode Island... . 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania .. . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina. • 

Alabama 

Tenneasee..*.... 


Carried forward. . . . 


Anthracite. 

Bituminons. 

STATES. 

tons. 

tnns. 



29,920 

Brought forward.. .. 

1,000 

Kentucky 

8 S a S 

38,000 

Ohio 

859,600 

11,630,054 

Indiana 

.. .. 

220,000 

liliniiis 

200 

10,0*22.3^ 

Mi»iiiiuri 

50 

Arkansas 

... ■ 

23.650 

Iowa. 

.... 

13,042 

ti 

860.936 

22,568,686 



Anthracite. liituminous. 



803*489 fl7, 596,191 
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The following TsUe exUbils the Qciantitj of Coal shipped for the different Miiiing Re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, from the commencement of the Trade, together with the 
Annual Amount of Increase and Consumption, and Quantity remaining over unsold, 
and disposed of on the line of the Canal : — 


Y B A R 8* 

SchBylkfll. 

Lehiffh. 



Wilko-Hbam. 

Lackawanna. 

Agpre(i;aCe. 


tom. 

tonii, 

tOlltf. 

toon. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

18S0 

.... 

365 

a a • ■ 

■ r 


Tf * - 

365 

1821 

.... 


- * * ■ 

tot- 

a a a ■ 

■ a a a 

1,673 

1632 

.... 

2,240 

r « ■ • 

T - t t 

--ft 

- r t r 

2.240 

1823 

.... 

9,523 






• m m m 

5,523 

1824 


9.941 

.... 

.... 

• . ■ ■ 

.... 

9,941 

1826 

6.900 

28,393 



- - , . 

- T . * 

, 

34,893 

1826 

16.776 

«1,280 

.... 



- - - * 

a • - • 

48,0.56 

1827 f 

31,360 

32.074 






■ a ■ a 

63.434 

1828 

47,284 

30,232 

.... 


- - ‘ 2 



77,516 

1820 

70.973 

25,110 

• .... 

.... 

... * 

7.000 

112,083 

1830 

89,984 

41,790 

.... 

.... 


43,000 

174,734 

1831 

81,89.1 

40.066 

.... 

..t. 

• . • • 

54,000 

176,819 

1832 


70,000 

.... 

.... 

.... 

84,600 

36.3,871 

1H83 

252,071 

123,000 

.... 

.... 

.... 

111,777 

• 487.748 

1834 

226,602 

106,244 

• . . • 

.••• 


43.700 

376,030 

1835 

339.5(8 

131,290 

.... 

• ••• 

.... 

00,000 

560,758 

1830 

432,045 

146,522 

.... 

.... 


f03.9GI 

682,128 

1837 

523,152 

225,937 

17,000 



1 19,387 

881,476 

1838 

433,879 

214,211 

13,000 


• tat 

78,207 

739,293 

1839 

442,608 

221,850 

• 20,630 

11,930 

.... 

122,300 

819, .327 

1840 

492,291 

925,288 

23,850 

19,505 

.... 

148,470 

865,414 

1841 

984.692 

142,81 1 

17,693 

21,46:4 

.... 

192,270 

958,919 

1842 

910.892 

272,120 

32.381 • 

10,000 

47..346 

205,253 

1,108,001 

1843 

677,295 

267,734 

22,409 

10.(H)() 

58.000 

227,60.5 

1,263,539 

1844 ........ 

839,934 

377,831 

34,416 

13,087 

1)4,406 

251,005 

1,631,669 

Total....! 

6,308,956 

1 2,773,374 

189,351 

81,065 

219,752 

1,878,135 

1 1,445,056 


YEARS. 

Annual 

IncrtiBCi*. 

Goniumed 

Uniold 
April 1. 

Sold on 
Canal. 

YEARS. 

Annual 

lucroase. 

Gonsaned 

Unsold 
April 1. 

Sold on 
Csnal. 

1920 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 



tons. 

708 

decrease. 

tons. 
434,980 
415,186 
639,935 
0.32,428 
080.441 
788,968 
867,000 
973, 136 
998,899 

ton 4. 
69,100 
117,762 

79 212 

tons. 

10.429 

18,671 

17 863 



1,167 









• 


1M3 

3.718 

2.5,352 

13,154 

19,837 

14,082 

34,567 

62.651 

2,080 

187.0.51 

123,877 






121,670 

199,048 

dfcreaae. 

80,034 

46,087 

93,485 

140,102 

159,5.18 

368,130 

4|039 

54,039 

259,070 

209,39.5 

157,622 

100,0(8) 

IOU,0(K) 

50.000 

90.000 

2) ’,749 
28,77.3 

30, .190 
28,924 
11,22.1 
40,584 

1 .14,619 

60.000 

1 90,000 






1837 , . . 






18'f8 

1826 



,3.154 

a,.372 

3 322 

I83fi 

1827 





I8!j8 

.... 


1 . , 

18^1) 

.... 


5,321 

6,150 

UM^8 

.ito 

1^42 

1830 



1)^43.. 

1,198,000 

1,213,537 

1831 

^77.0(1® 
208 871 


1844 

183? 

* * " * 




nuoe. 

1 

1 • 

1 





In the Report of the Board of Trade of Schuylkill county, made in the early part of 
1842, sanguine anticipations were indulged of an entire consumption, during that year, 
of the coal then in market. ** But, owing t^ the unprecedented warmth of the latter part 
of the winter, a large excess remained on hand on the 1st of April. *This circumstSnee, 
in connexion with ti)ie derangement of trade generally throughout the country, had the 
effect of keeping down the prices of coal so low, that, instead of a profit, there was gene- 
rally a loss sustained by mining. Fair remunerating prices would be the result of a 
pr^er regulation of the supply. And, as an excess is injurious to the collier, and a 
deTOiency prejudicial to tl^ consumer, jjb is desirable that both extremes should be 
avoided.^ T 

There have been 126,554 tons ^of coal shipped during the past season, from this 
re^on direct to New York, in 2243 canal boats. This shows a very large increase over the 
shipments of the previous year, which only amounted to 78,296 tons. This direct trade 
to New York has rapidly grown into importance, and is destined to become a veiy im- 
portant branch of the Pennsylvania coal trade. 

The following comparative table, from the Miners' Journaly will show the quantity of 
coal imported into this countiy fi^m 1821 to 1842, both years inclusive ; also, the quantity 
of bituminous coal mined and shipped at Richmond, Virginia, and the anthracite coal trade 
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of the United States for the same periods. The importation of foreign coal is official, 
from the register of the Treasury : — 


Foreign. 



YEARS. 

Foreign. 

Virginia. 

tons. 
S8.m , 

tons. 

tons. 

1.073 

1832 

tons. 

72,987 

tons. 
117,878 , 

34.533 

48,314 

3.210 

1833 

92,432 

143,587 

30.433 

39.255 

3,823 

1634 

91,636 

494*69 

110,714 

27.328 

35,045 

50,857 

9.541 

34.803 

1835 

96.488 

59,571 

79,143 

1836 


110,714 

35,606 

48,047 

1837 

152,450 

100.000 

40,257 

75,643 

69.357 

63.434 

1838 

139.083 

96,438 

32,303 

77,516 

1839 

181,531 

85,714 

78,571 

45303 

83,357 

112,083 

1840 

162.807 

58,130 

01.786 

174.734 

1841 

155.894 

71.071 

1 68,750 

36,509 

93.143 

176.520 

1842 

'03,247 


YBAR6. 


l8St 

IBSS 

1828 

18M 

1828 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1819 

1830 

1831 


tibDC. 

, 363,871 
487,748 
376.036 
560,758 
062,428 
881 470 
739.203 
810.387 
865,414 
958 890 
1,108,001 


As matter of importance to those engaged in the coal trade, we g^ve a table, ^ showing 
the periods at which the Schuylkill opened and closed, from 1834 to 1642, inclusive 


YEARS. . 

When Opened. 

When Closed. 

Number of 
Days Open. 

Remarks. 

1834 

March 13 

December 6 

368 

Closed by Frost, 
do. 

1835 

„ 34 

November 38 

850 

1836 

April 6 

December 10 

348 

do. 

1837 

M 0 

‘^353 

do. 

1838 

March 35 

November 38 

348 

do. 

1888 

n 80 

ft 80 

247 

do. 

1840 

», 16 

December 5 

3G5 

do. 

1841 

May 15 
March 10 

»» 14 

313 

do. 

1843 

November 38 

863 

do. 


The following statistics of the comparative operations of the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
coal regions, are derived from the Miners^ Journal^ published at Pottsville : — 

Although we commenced mining coal for shipment in the Schuylkill region in 
1825, five years later than the Lehigh, there has been 1,080,552 tons more sent to 
market from this region, than from all the other anthracite regions in the states, viz. : — 

tons. 

Total amount of coal sent to market from the Schuylkill region since the 

commencement of the trade, in 1825, to the close of navigation, 1842 • 4,791,719 
Total amount sent to market from all other anthracite regions • • • • 3,711,067 


Excess in favour of Schuylkill region • • . . 1,080,652 

<< During the last year, also, the Schuylkill region furnished more than one-half the 
anthracite coal sent to market, as the following will show : — * > 

tons. 

Schuylkill region 540,890 

All other regions 519,763 


Excess in favour of the Schuylkill region . . 21,127 

In 1825, the amount of coal mined in the Schuylkill region B^as only 5306 tons; 
in 1830, it had increased to 89,984 tons ; in 1835, to 335,685 tons ; and in 1842, to 
540,890 tons. At the same ratio of increase, there will be mined, in 1845, over 
1,000,000 tons ; and, in 1850, 1,750,000 tons. 

The magnitude of this trade well corresponds with, the amount of capital invested 
in the different improvements of the region. < Upwards of 4,f)00,000 dollars have been 
invested in the following manner ^ 


65 Btiles of ioflorporatAd rallroadi. 
40 „ indivlduol 

SOOO railroad oanT 
1500 drift can. 


under ground. 


17 collibrier below water lerel, with eCeam engines 
pimps, dec. 

100 collieries abaoe water level. 

80 IsndingB. 

850 canal boats. 

900 boat horses, &o. 


There are thirty-one steam-engines in the county, including colUery engines, 
amounting to upward of 1000 horse power. Twenty-three of wese engines were 
mannfoctured in Schuylkill county. 
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Previews to 1841, the horse power was onlj 350 ; diiriDg the last two years there 
was an addition of 370 horse power, making, in the aggregate, 720 horse power engaged in 
collieries.” , 

The quantity of coal received in Boston, for the years 1837, 1S3S, 1839, 1840, 
1841, and 1842, including all kinds, anthracite, domestic, and foreign bituminous, was 
as follows : — 


Docifatic Foreign 
I Anthracite. BitumSu. 





The anthracite coal, in* 1842, was received frogi the following places : — 

tons. * tons. 

Philadelphia 70,G04 Flavre-de-Grace iriGI 

Rnndout 8,917 Other p^hcca 709 

Kingaton 8,4H5 

• 

The foreign coal, in 1842, was received from the following places ; — 



Aggregate Value of Produce, and Number of Persons Employed in the Mines of the 

Tj lilted States, in 1840. 





COAL. 



DOMESne SALT. 

(GRANITF, MARBLE, 

! A OTHER STONES. 


ANTHRACITB. 

BifuUlNOOS. 

jn 

§. 

a.R 

"d 

s 

•d 

8 

3 


1 

F 

NAME OF STATE. 

<r. 

w « . 

« *3 

“1'Ss 

''|e3 

No. of men 
employed. 

w 5 

No, of 
bushels 
raised. 

No. of men 
employed. 

Capital 

inrested. 

=> u 

-o § 

O B. 

V S 

©a. 

o 

Z, 

► 

.9 

S 

'5. 

eo 

O 

1 

S 

75 

No. of mei 
ployed 

.a 

3 

& 

o 

Maine 

• 

• 

dollara. 


.. 

dollars. 

50,000 

15 

dollars. 

'2\000 

dollars. 

107,500 

305 

dollars. 

160,360 

New HampAhire 

.. .. 


.. .. 

2<),020 


• 

1,200 

1 

2,500 

16,038 

43 

5,714 

MaHsachiiaetts 





.* 


37(»,r>96 

4(>:i 

,102,980 

790,855 

070 

608,130 

Rhode Island 

1,M0 

27 

0,000 

.... 

.. 

.... 

.... 


.... 

17,800 

29 

7.500 

Connecticut 


38,000 

6 

.. .. 

1,500 

2 

3,000 

313,460 

692 

332,275 

Vermont 

.... 

, . 



.. 



. > 

.... 

33,855 

104 

18,270 

New York 

.... 


.... 


.. 

.... 

2,807,884 

3.12 

5,601,000 

1,541,480 

aiuo 

1,002,55.1 

New Jentoy 

.... 



.... 

17^8 

.. .. 

500 

1 

1,500 

35,721 

118 

19,600 

Pennaylrania 

859,080 

2977 

4,334,102 

11,620.0.14 

300,410 

549,478 

255 

191.435 

•238,831 

540 

17H272 

Delaware 


.. .. 


.... 

1,100 


2(»o 

16,000 

46 

5,000 

Maryland 


,, 

.... 

222,000 

23 

4,470 

1,200 

3 

1 1 ') 

22,760 

61 

17,200 

Viigioia 

200 

2 

100 

10,022,345 

995 

1,301,856 

1,74.1,018 

624 

300,1«>0 

84,489 

233 

49,290 

North Carolina 

60 

4 

.. .. 

75 

1 

• ••• 

4,493 


7,i»'i(i 

3,:)60 

14 

930 

Soath Carolina 

.. .. 


.... 

.... 

.. 

.... 

2,250 

I 7 

1,5<K> 

3,000 

4 

500 

Georgia 

.. .. 


.... 

.. .. 

.. 

.... 

.... 


.... 

1 51,900 

199 

36,300 

Alabama 


.. 

.... 

23,660 

.. 

.... 

.... 

.. 

.... 

13,700 

22 

10,000 

MiaalMippi 

LouiaUma 

Tentieaaee 


.. < 

• 

13,942 

^21 





30,100 

73 

1.1,860 

Kentaeky 1 

2,12.1 

2? 

14, 160 

588,107 

213 

76,027 

219.605 

291 

103,685 

19,502 

100 

6,212 

Ohio 

290 

4 

1,260 

3,513,400 

434 

45..V2.1 

297,350 

240 

113,195 

195,831 

206 

27,496 

Indiana 

.. 

242,040 

47 

9,3rK) 

0,400 

19 

20,050 

35,021 

195 

6,750 

illinoia 

* *132 

2 


424,187 

152 

120,076 

20,000 

22 

10.000 

74,228 

112 

14,020 

Mlaaouri 


,, 

.... 

249,302 

09 

9,4H8 

1.3,150 

30 

3.550 

28,110 

331 

15,025 

Arfcauaaa 


, , 

.... 

6,500 

7 

005 

8,700 

25 

20,800 

15,500 

.10 


Michigan 


,, 

.. .. 


.... 

.... 

.. 

.... 

2,700 

4 

3,000 

Florida 

.... 


.... 

.... 

, 

.... 

12,000 

4 

30,000 

2,050 

.101 

! 1 1,.100 

Wlaconiin 

.... 

,, 

• • .. 

.... 

,, 

■ • • ■ 

.... 

.. 

.... 

968 

17 1 


Iowa 

Dlatrlct of Colombia. . 

.. .. 

•• 

.... 

10,000 

2 

500 

.... 

•• 

.... 

350 


1 400 

Total 

803,489 

3043 

4,355,602 

27,003.191 

3768 1,868,802 

0,179,174 

12305 

6,9‘«,045!3, 695, 88-1 

7859 2,510,169 


VOL. III. • 3 £ 
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** A considerable portion of the iron that is used by the cupola furnaces of Phila- 
delphia, besides that which is produced by the state, is the iron of New Jersey and 
other states, while the roUitip^-niills of Pittsburgh work large quantities of blooms from 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia. The exact quantity of iron mined and smelted throughout 
the state has been pretty accurately ascertsuned by returns made by the county commis- 
sioners to the secretary of the commonwealth in 1 839, by which it appears that there 
were mined in 699 townships that made returns 334,1 <51 tons, Snd adding to tliat num- 
ber the remaining 361 townships, according to the same ratio of production, there is in 
the 213 furnaces of the state the following quantity produced: — 

tons. 

Iron ore mined in 699 townships ...... 334,1(51 

Estimated for the remaining 361 townships . . . . . 172,^73 

Total . . . . ... . . . .506,724 

It has been, moreover, estimated that the average amount of iron yielded by ore in 
the furnace is about thirty- seven and a half per cent, which produces one ton of metal to 
two and two-thirds of a ton of ore. To yield 190,000 tons of iron which is the estimated 
annual product of the state, requires <506,666 tons of iron ore. ^n oi*der to exhibit in a 
tabular form the amount of the iron-works throughout the state, indepeiulcnt of tlic manu- 
facture of iron, and their iiiduence uj)on the measure of its industry, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing tabic, prepared by a committee appointed to obtain statistical reports of the iron 
interests of Pciinsylvaiiia: — 


® NuniBEii and Product of the Iron Works in Pennsylvania, in 1842. 


NUMBER. 

1 

1 

j Product. 

Number 

of 

Tons. 

V aluo 
per Ton. 


Total 

Value. 

Hands 

employed. 


i tuns. 

tons. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 


2*2 rollinp.inilla, produciug-« * 








.... 

2(»,Knft 

8.‘» 

1,768,000 



lliiiler>iroii . 


2.4()0 

1 10 

264,000 



Sheet-iron T.... 

- t r - 

1,2U0 

130 

156.(810 



Nhili. 


K,*(GU 

no 

085,660 



Nuil-plate iron 

.... 

2,100 

00 

210,000 

3,380,600 

J,U7S 

51 forgea, prodiiuiug — 








17 72^ 






- deduct blooms maniilacturod into 







boiler, Hbeet, iiails, and nail plate . . ..... 









2,70.5 

liO 

105,000 



Humiiiered bar i 

. .. 

4,ior» 

00 

3(i;i,4.50 

5J3,:{.50 

1,666 

'j;» furnaces, producing — 







CaiitiiigH * 


4,.W0 

65 

207, 700 



Pig-iron 

1 80,305 

• 





Lejoi— deduct 4*2.«20 toria t»f b.ir-iroD niui; 







blooms manufactured from pigs, allowing i 






25 cwt. of pit's to the ton, is 

53,287 

27,018 

30 

H10,.540 

1,108,240 

5,063 

7 foundries, producing — 


:too 



27.000 

31 

172 works-total pig-imn 


74,528 



.VXiO.ISO 

8,438 

131 furnaces, estimated produce 

100, GO.*) • 



1 



liCBS — deduct manutactured into baia and 




• 1 


• 

blooms 

32,2G2 

76,43.1 

30 

pig-irtn 1 

2,202,1100 

(1,850 

S4 forges, rolliug-mills, &c., ostiiuated to pro- 




1 



duce 

.... 

27,410 

75 

bar and bloom 

2,055,750 

1,370 

387 works in Pennsylvania, producing 

— 

178,371 


I 0.408.030 

1 10,604 


“ The largest amount of iron producej} is in the counties of Northampton, Lehigh, 
Perks, Lancaster, York, CSimbcrlond, Franklin, Bedford, Ilimtingdon, Centro, Columbia, 
Armstrong, Clarion, and Venango, although, in other counties, a considerable quantity of 
this metal is yielded from hiniaces and forges. There are air and cupola furnaces, rolling 
mills, steam-engine factories, nail factories, Jcythe and sickle factories, axe and edge tool 
f^tories, cutlery factories, factories for shovels, spades, and forks; gun factories, car, cai*- 
riage, and waggon factories, plough factories, and sheet-iron factories. We here aiinex, 
from the journal of the coal and iron interests of Pennsylvania, a table, exhibiting 
tlic annual value of the manufactures of iron, based upon tlie amount produced in 1842: — 
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MANUf'ACTURES OF IbON. 


B7,244 tons made into bars, additional value . 

71.000 tons castings ,, 

45.000 tons rolled iron „ 

Iron in 270 steam-engines „ 

7017 tons of nills „ 

Scythes and sickles ,, 

Edge tools „ 

Cutlciy „ 

Shovels, spades, and forks „ 

Guns „ 

Cars, and other vehicles „ 

Ploughs, iron . „ 

Sheet iron manufactures „ 

Articles made by blacksmiths „ 


dollars. 
8,489,760 
6,000,000 
1,937,339 
700, (X)C 
263,110' 

15.000 
110,000 

25.000 

30.000 
185,074 
900,000 
107,(K)0 
1(K),(KX) 

6,000,000 


Total 


. 21,254,133 


CHAPTER V. 

PRODUCE OF THE FOREST AND TIMBER TRADE. 

The forests of the United States are still of great extent, — but the export of 
timber is unimportant, with the exception of oak staves to Europe and the West 
Indies, — and of fir scantling and lumber, or beams, rafters, and posts, and shin- 
gles to tlie West Indies. The middle, and some of the southern states, are sup- 
plied to a great extent with fir timber, deals, and boards, from the state of Maine, 
especially from Bangor, and from New Brunswick. Since the -time that high 
diflerential duties have been in force in favour of the British North American 
colonies, the importation into the United Kingdom hasJbeen of trifling amount. 
This circumstance has not been injurit/us to the United States, — while the falla- 
cious encouragement given to the timber trade of British America has been of 
the most pernicious tendency, and has not only retarded the agriculture and 
pro|perity of the, latter, but it is remarkable that the North American timber has, 
with but very rare exceptions, involved in ruin those who have been engaged in 
it. The exceptions are where large capitalists have been enabled to take advan- 
tage of purchasing, at often less than half or a quarter of the original cost, the 
effects of the ruined timber merchant, or l\imberer. 

We have, in describing the timiber trade generally; remarked that the Ca- 
nadas were settled with a population of more than 250,000 independent farmers 
before the timber trade acquired any imjlortance, that Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island, were all settled with industrious agriculturists, 
who in general become independent farmers without having recourse to the tim- 
ber trade. 
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There are also circumstances which have resulted from the colonial timber 
trade of a v^ry different character ; there are facts to be found in the registry 
offices for land, and in the recorded judgments of the courts of law, in Canada, 
in New Brunswick, in Nova Scotia, in Prince Edward Island, and in Cape 
Breton. * • 

These documents and records we have bad examined, and they have unfolded 
the undeniable, and certainly not satisfactory, facts; viz., that the numerous 
mortgages upon the lands of the farmers, who had by agricultural industry be- 
come generally independent, and the mortgages on the lands of others; and 
most of the judgments of the courts of law,«in actions for debt, and the conse* 
quent sheriff's sales of lands, have been the results of the farmers and other 
possessors of land engaging in the protected timber and ship-building trade^ We 
know that many who were previously in a state of inde{>endent opulence, and 
who afterwards lost their farms and property, have been utterly ruined by the 
allurements held out by the timber and ship-building trade. The few large houses 
which have accumulated large properties in the colonial timber trade consist 
scarcely of a fraction of the colonists, or of the truly colonial interests. The 
colonial agriculturists who left their farms to cut timber, or to engage in ship- 
building, were generally supplied on credit with goods and provisions at high 
prices: they received nominally high wages for their labour, but as they almost 
invariably got into debt, and v^ere compelled to mortgage or sell their farms, it is 
conclusive that the real wages of their labour was below a remunerating amount. 
The farmers, on the other hand, who^applied their industry to clearing their lands 
and to agriculture alone, were, at the same time that they were making sure yearly 
gains, transforming their woodlands into valuable arable and pasturage estates. 

Several wood-cutters form what is termed a lumbering party,” composed 
of persons who are^all either hired by a master lumberer, who pays them wages 
and finds them in provisions, or of individuals who enter into an understanding 
with each other, to have a joint interest in the proceeds of their labour. The 
necessary supplies of provisions, clothing, &c., are generally obtained from the 
merchants on credit in consideration of ^-eceiving the timber, which the lumb^crs 
are to bring dovvn>the rivers the following summer. The stock deemed requisite 
for a lumbering party,” consists of axes, a cross-cut saw, cooking utensils, a 
cask of rum, tobacco and pipes ; a sufficient quantity of biscuit, pork, beef, and 
fish, peas and pearl barley f(Fr soup, vyth a cask of molasses to sweeten a decoc- 
tion usually made of shrubs, or of the tops of the hemlock tree, and taken as tea. 
Two or three yokes of oxen, with* sufficient hay to feed them, are also required to 
haul the timber out of the woods.* * ^ 

When thus prepared, these people proceed up the rivers, with the provisions, 

* The quanti^ of stock is, of course, greater or less, according to the minibcr wlio compose tlie 
party. Some of the Canada lumberers carry an enormous stock to the woods. 
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&C4y to the place fixed on for their wioter eatablishment, which is selected as near 
a stream of water as possi^ile. They comnience by clearing away a few of the 
surrounding trees, and building a chanty, or camp of round logs, the walls of 
which are seldom more than four or five feet high ; the roof is covered with birch 
bark, or boards. A jM is dug under the camp to preserve any thing* liable to 
injury from the frost. 

The fire is either in the middle or at one end ; the smoke goes out through 
the roof ; hay, straw, or fir-branches, are spread across or along the whole length 
of this habitation, on which they all lie down together at night to sleep, with 
their feet next the fire. 

When the fire gets low, he who first awakes, or feels cold, springs up, and 
throws on five or six billets, and in this way they manage to have a large fire all 
night. 

One person is hired as cook, whose duty it is to have a breakfast ready before 
daylight; at which time all the party rise, when each takes his morning,” or 
the indispensable dram of raw spirits, immediately before breakfast This meal 
consists of bread, or occasionally potatoes, with boiled beef, pork, or fish, and tea 
sweetened with molasses ; dinner is usually the same, with pea-soup in place of 
tea ; and the supper resembles breakfast. These men are enormous eaters ; and 
tliey also drink great quantities of rum, which they scarcely ever dilute. Imme- 
diately after breakfast, they divide into three gangs; one of which cuts down the 
trees, another hews them, and the third is employed with the oxen in hauling 
the timber, either to one general road leading to the banks of the nearest stream, 
or at once to the stream itself : fallen trees, and other ini])edLmeiit5 in the way of 
the oxen are cut away with an axe. 

The whole winter is thus spent in unremitting labour. The snow covers the 
ground from two to three feet from the setting in of wii\ter until April; and, in 
the middle of fir forests, often till the middle of May. When the snow begins to 
dissolve in April, the rivers swell, or, according to the lumberer^s phrase, the 
freshets come downJ^ At this time, all the timber cut during winter is thrown 
intOf the water, ai?d floated down until the river becomes sufficiently wide to make 
the whole into one or more rafts. ' 

The construction of the vast masses of timber floated down the St. Lawrence 
and other great rivers of America, is nearly on all occasions similar, but bound 
proportionably stronger together, as the grafts increase in size. The raftsmen 
commence by floating twenty or more^pieces of timber alongside each other, with 
the ends to form the fore-part of the raft brought in a line, and then bound close 
together logs placed across these, aiid by binding one log to another with 
poles fastened down with withes plugged firmly into holes bored in the logs for 
the purpose. The size of the raft is increased in this manner by adding pieces of 
timber, one after another, with their unequal lengths crossing the joints, until the 
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whole lot of Umber to be rafted is joined together, in one flat mass, on the river. 
The water aj: this period, is exceedingly cold ; yet, for weeks together, the lum- 
berers are in it from morning till night, and it is seldom less than a month and a 
half,4from the time that floating the timber down the streams commences, until 
the rafts &re delivered to the merchants. • 

No course of life can undermine the constitution more than that of a lumberer 
and raftsman. The winter, snow and frost, although severe, are nothing to endure 
in comparison to the extreme coldness of the snow-water of the freshets, in which 
the lumberer is, day aft^r day, wet up to the middle, and often immersed from 
head to foot. The very vitals are thus cliillcji and sapped ; the intense heat of 
the summer sun, a transition which almost immediately follows, must further 
weaken and reduce the whole frame, and premature old age is the iiievitakje fate 
of a lumberer. But notw^hstanding all the toils of suclf a pursuit, those who 
once adopt the life of a lumberer prefer it to any other. They*are, in a great 
measure, as independent, in th^ir own way, as the Indians. 

After selling and delivering up their rafts, they pass some weeks in idle in- 
dulgence, drinking, smoking, and dashing ^ in a long coat, flashy waistcoat and 
trousers, Wellington or Hessian boots, a handkerchief of many colours round the 
neck, a walch with a long tinsel chain and numberless brass seals, and an umbrella* 
Before winter they turn again to the woods, and resume the laborious pursuits of 
the preceding year. The greatest number of the lumberers and raftsmen, in 
Canada and New Brunswick, are from the United States. Many young men, of 
steady habits, in our colonies'^ join \Jie lumbering parties for two or three years, 
for the express purpose of making money ; and, after saving their earnings, 
purchase lands, on which they live very comfortably, by cultivating the soil, and 
by cutting down the timber trees for market. 

We have, in dgscri}}ing New Hampshire, given some account of its early 
timber trade. Forests of various kinds of»timber abound in Maine, especially in 
the recently ceded territory, and in the north and western frontiers of New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas — Kentucky, 
Micliigan, and other States. These we have described in the .detailed accoj^nts 
of each state. • 

The following table is condensed from the Official lleturns made by Congress 
for 1840 
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of the Forests of the United 8ts.tes!i|n 18^0^ . / 


NAME OF STATE, &c. 

Value of lum- 
ber prod uci'd. 

Barrels of tar, 

pitch, turpen- 

tine, rosin. 

Tons of pot 
and pearl 
ashes. 

Skins and fun, 
value . . 
produced. 

all other pro- 
daotiiiioi«r ' 

the 

value. 

Number of 
men 

. em^yed. 

.A 


dnllarif. 



dollar*. 

dollars. 





.... 


8,027 

32 271 

3A99 

'New Hampabire 

433.*217 

.... 

2,230 

14)29 

' 693 

MaMachuietts 

344.845 

.. .. 

60 

81,669 

174 

Rhode Island 

44,459 

.... 

• ••• 

.... 

155 

'90 

Oonneotiouc 

147,841 



19.700 

13J)74 

120 

Vermont 

346,93!) 

.... 

7184 

1,790 

2,900 

398 

New York 

3,891,302 

402 

7,01 3 J 

15,556 

2O,O0i) 

143,332 

. 4^4 

New Jertey 

271.991 

2,200 

2 

69,075 

440 

Pennsylvaiiia 

1,150.220 

1,509 

262 

0,571 

14,297 

1,9^. 

Delaware 

.5,902 

. . 

• ••• 


7.597 

Maryland 

226*077 

.... 

.... • 

2,527 

11,690 

115 

Virginia 

.'i38>l02 

9,809 

.... 

23,214 

49.694 

8.818 

Nortli Carolina 

906,766 

593,491 

.... 

3,126 

46,040 

2,094 

South Carolina 

0«>orgia ' 

937.684 

735 

.... 

1,225 

2.928 

9.247 

908 

114,090 

193 

.... 

199 

221 

Alabama 

kO.UOH 

197 

.... 

^3,985 

4.281 

84 

Misaiasippi ^ .... 

192,794 

G6.106 

2,218 

• « • • 

’k,382 

6,873 

123 

Loulaiana 

2,2.13 

.... 

1,179 

.... 

• 54 

Tenneaaee 

217,606 

3.336 

1 

2,002 

1,635 

282 

Kentucky 

130.329 

700 

.... 

17,8()() 

34,510 

508 

Ohio 

262,821 

5.631 

6,8094 f 

37,218 

19,206 

9.902 

326 

Indiana 

420,791 

.... 

2 

220,883 

39.412 

799 

Illinois 

203.666 


i 

6,763 

868 

IflMouri 

70,.3ri9 

.1.50 


373,121 

4,015 

1,134 

Arkansaa 

176,617 

34 

.... 

37,047 

3,805 

343 

Michigan 

392,329 

•••• 

145 

54.232 

6,483 

320 

Florida .. 

20,346 

.... 

.... 

7,004 

.... 

6 

Wiaconain 

202.239 

1 

.... 

124,776 

3,962 

593 

Iowa 

Diatrict of Columbia 

50,280 

25 

•••• 

33,594 

.... 

67 

Total value 

12,943,507 

619,106 

1 15,93511 

J ,0ti5,869 

926,580 

22,042 


Lumber of various kinds, naval stores (such as tar, pitch, turpentine, and rosin), 


pot and pearl ashes, skins and furs, ginseng, and oak bark, and other dyes, 
constitute what are usually called the products oi* the American forest. The 
term lumber comprises boards, plank, scantling, and timber for masts, spars, and 
buildings, and those of minor importance, as staves and heading, hoops and 
poles. In 1770 , the official value of the different kinds of lumber exported 
from the United States, amounted to about 154 , 637 /. sterling.. or 686,588 dollars. 
From 1803 to 1807 , the annual average value exceeded 2 , 500,000 dollars ; and, 
from 1820 to 1830 , it declined to about 1 , 784,000 dollars. Naval stores have 
long been an object with the Americans, not only for home consumption, but for 
exportation. Before they were produced in her North American possessions, 
England obtained her naval stores from the north of Europe^ and, principally, 
from the pitch and tar company of Sweden. 

About the year 1703, this company attempted to create a high, monopoly price 
for tar, and other naval articles, by prohibiting their exportation, except in the 
ships of the company. * 

This attempt induced Great Britain to grant, by the 3rd and 4th Anne, a 
bounty of 4/. per ton on the importation of tar and pitch, and of 3/. per ton on 
the importation of rosin and turpentine, from the American colonies. 

In 1770 , the value of naval articles exported, from the American plantations, 
amounted to about 34,693/. sterling. In 1761, a society, instituted in London for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, offered large premiums 
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to those who ehould import the greatest quantity of p(4l^and pearl aslics from the 
North American eplonies. Treatises, giving directions as to the mode of making 
them^ were, about the same time, distributed among the colonists. In 1770> 
the lvalue of, these articles, exported from North America, was estimated at 
64,660/* $5. 2d» sterling. * 

Furs and skins have always constituted a portion of American exports. 
In 1770 , the official value of fjurs exported, from all the North American 
colonies, including Canada, was 149,224/. 14s. 8^7. sterling. From 1791 to 
1803, the annual average value was about 300, 000 dollars. A considerable 
proportion of the furs exported from the United States were brought from 
Canada. Ginseng, a root highly valued in China, has long been known in 
North America, and has become an export of considerable value. Oak ancLother 
bark and wood, for tanning and dyeing, have also becom articles of export, of 
some value. 


The Values of the Exports, the Produce of the Forest, from 1803 to 1844, have been as 

follows : — 


YEARS. 

Lumber of all 
kiiida. 

Naval stored. 

Pot and Prarl 
ashes. 

Purs and 
skins. 

Ginseng. 

Oak haik and 
other dyes. 

Total ^ alue. 


dollarrt. 

dollars. 

dullar*. 

dollars. 

dullars. 

dolluis. 

dollars. 

1803 

2,800.000 

460,000 

735,000 

5(M),000 

10(1.000 

225 000 

4,8.50,000 

1804 

2,540,(100 

332,000 

r»(O,0(NI 

91(1.000 

81,000 

88,0(10 

1 4,630,00(1 

1800 

2,»»fl7,ft00 

702.000 

776,000 

967,000 I 

148,000 

61,000 

1 5,261,000 

IH0(J 

2,405.000 

4(1*.*, OQO 

• 93 -1 ,000 

841,000 

139,000 

42, (Min 

1 4, 8(. 1,000 

1K07 

2,037,000 

335,000 

1,4 <10.000 

8.12,000 

143,000 

19,000 

1 6,476.000 

IHOH 

723,000 

10*2,000 

408,000 

16 1,000 

.... 

.1,000 

1,39*), 000 

IHUO 

1,843,(100 

737,00(1 

** 1,100,(^10 

323.000 

13(>,0(1U 

2*1, 000 

4, .58 3,000 

1810 

2,537,000 

473,00(1 

l,.'i7‘M)0# 

177,000 

140,000 

72.000 

4,*178,000 

IHII 

3. 10:), 000 

1 843,000 

752.000 

:ii4,i»oo 

79,900 

112,000 

5,iR(,,000 

1813 

1,0.18,000 

4*10,000 

333,000 

123,000 

10,000 

107,()()0 

2,701,000 

1813 

030,000 

*11,000 

204,000 

.58,000 

.... 

1 18,000 

1,107,000 

1811 

258,000 

31,000 

217.(MI0 

22,001) 

3*), 000 

.3,000 

570,000 

IHiri 

1,835,000 

4.55,00(1 

8()5,000 

409,000 

10,900 

336,000 

,3,910.000 

IKIO 

4,004,000 

708,000 

1,030,000 

5.53,000 


,308,000 

7,293,000 

1817 

3,1*10,000 

31.1,00*' 

1 .697,000 

688,000 

102 (100 

1S0,000 

6,484,000 

1818 

2,*l5s,0()U 

537,000 

1,375,0(»0 

H0H,(M10 

1 271, (.00 

202.000 

5.(i9I.00(l 

1810 

2,40(1.(100 

• 37H.OOO 

1.419.000 

481.000 

.39,000 

1 16,000 

4,927,000 

1830 

3,3(13,000 

2*13.0(10 

9.12,000 

^575,000 

1 74,000 

lOH.ono 

.5 ..10 1,0(10 

1821 

1.513,808 

:tl4.(*6(l 

HK9.3IH 

76t>,20.1 

171.786 

13'), 534 

3,791,341 

1833 

1.307,670 

447. 860 

1,0*4(1,053 

501,302 

.313,913 

14.1,70.5 

3,81.5.;)I2 

1823 

1,33.5,000 

457,662 

1,770.52.1 

672,917 

1 .50 <176 

111,3.33 

4,408,911 

1824 

1,734, .180 

.5.15,0.1.1 

l,(il.i,7{Hl 

(•01,1.15 

220,0h0 

9.1,67 1 

4,889,616 

183.1 

1,717,571 

403,8*17 

I,‘»‘»l,;i8l 

.521,(i92 I 

11I..199 

9.3,809 

4 93.8,949 

iH2r> 

2,01 1 .004 

2.54,4*11 

000,1.18 

582,473 

137,01 1 

6.', 1 20 

3.9 11, ‘>.50 

1827 

1,6*17,170 

403,1811 

643.171 

• 441,690 

7‘*.:>66 

79.884 1 

3,343,9^1 

1828 

1,821,0(1(1 

487,761 

701,370 

C2(»,2.35 

91,161 

101,175 1 

:1,H8«».6T| 

1830 

1 ,680,403 

377,613 

817,434 

.I2(i„507 

J 1 

i';.5,(06 1 

3,681,7.1!) 

1830 

],8.t0,0l0 * 

331,010 

1,I0.\127 

(.41,670 

67,«52 

220,275 1 

4, 192.(MH 

18.31 

1 688, 070 

307,087 

935,613 

7.50,938 1 

1 15,!'28 

99,116 1 

1 4,26.1,477 

JH32 

2,106,707 

470,31)1 

»30,3'»H 

.191,909 1 

99, .11.5 

52 911 1 

i 4,317.791 

1833 

2,250,853 

483,712 

81 IxIlM 

811,933 * 

183,191 

**.3, 60*1 1 

1 4,08(;.3.1!) 

1834 

2,435.304 

525.300 

507,500 

797,844 1 

70,022 

71,747 1 

1 4,1.17.997 

1833 

3,330,0.1? 

.567,560 

. .171, .191 

7.59 9.53 

94,960 

73,877 

1 .\.197,004 

1830 

2.701.033 

913,3713 

• 733,606 

6.53,662 

211,405 

68.758 

r»,3(il .740 

1837 

3.(1.10,.14I) 

833^19 

7.31, .196 < 

^ 1.54,908 

1 09,398 

P6 44.3 

4,711,007 

1838 

2,0.14,507 

7U.‘W6!M 

710,391 

63.3,915 

.36,(;22 

161,694 


1830 

2,001,703 

688,800 

030, HOD 

319,561 

1 1 8,906 

309 606 


1840 

2,01I7.:{30 

002,529 

.133,193 

1,2,37,789 

21,728 

229,510 

.5,323,083 

1841 

3,423,286 

684,514 

573,036 

993.262 

437,24.5 

I.M.519 

6.204,852 

1842 

3,118,01(1 

743,3*20 

882.711 

• 598,487 

63,702 

111,087 


1843* 

1844 

1,648,271 

475,357 

541,004 

4.53,869 

193,870 

39, .138 



* For the uiiie znouthu 30th ol' Jutii* only. 


For exports of the products of the forests, from the United States to the llritish dominions, 
see Navigation and Trade between the United Kingdom and the United States hereafter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AGRICULTUUK AWIf ACRICTILTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

This agricullure of the United States of America is as variable as its climates. 
The following account of it we have grounded on the best practical American 
authorities, who generally deprecate the backward and slovenly condition of 
American husbandry ; and upon our personal observations on the subject.* 

We do not, however, generally .agree with them, for we know' many extensive 
districts in England, and on the continent of Europe, where far more ignorant 
and careless husbandry prevails than in the United States ol‘ America, or in the 
British North ^ American possessions. In giving a brief statistical account of 
the agriculture of America, w^e must coniine our limits, to the wheat and 
other grain-growing countries; second^ to tlie countries where cotton, tobacco, 
rice, and sugar, arc the staple crops. 

Before the close of the revolutionary wrar, very little cotton and no sugar-cane 
were cultivated. As to the former depressed state of husbandry, and the progress 
of its improvement, we find some difference of ojiinion among the American 
writers on agriculture. It is, indeed, a lamentable truth,*' says Mr. Watson, 
*^that, for the most part, our knowledge and practice of agriculture, at the 
close of the revolutionary w’ar, wore in a state of demi-barbarism, with some 
solitary exceptions. The labours, I may sjE»y, of only three agricultural societies 
in America, at that epoch, conducted by ardent patriots, by philosophers, and 
gentlemen, in New York state, Philadelphia, and Boston, kept alive a spirit of 
inquiry, often resulting in useful and practical operations; and yet these measures 
did not reach the doors of practical farmers to any visibl? extent. Nor was 
their plan of organisation calculated t!h infuse a spirit of emulation, wliich county 
or state should excel in the honourable strife of competition in discoveries and 
improvements, in drawing from the soil the greatest quantum of net profits 
within a given space ; at the same time,” keeping the land in an improving con- 
dition, in reference to its native vigour. These results, and' the renovation of 
lands exhausted by means of a barbarous course of husbandry, for nearly two 
centuries, are the cardinal points now in progression in our old ficttled countries, 
stimulated by the iTiffucnce of agricultural societies. ^Nor did their measures 
produce any essential or extensive 'effects in the improvement of the breeds of 

* Washington, considering the then state of |igricultare in Europe, was a skilful agriculturist 
in America. Livingston, Powell, and Judge Duel, have been great benefactors. The reports of 
the latter — “ Ameriuin Husbandry,” ^ Messrs. Willis Gaylord, and Luther Tucker, “The 
Cultivator ” “ The Genessee Farmer,” “ The Hook of the United States,” “ The Official Returns to 
Congress,” Tlie Reports of Henry L. Ellsworth, Esq., The Reports of New York, Massachusetts, 
and other Agricultural Societies, “ The Farmers' Instructor,” by Judge Huel, “ The Cultivation 
of Cotton,” by Mr. Seabrook, President of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina ; various 
private communic^ions and personal observations, are our authorities for this account of tlic 
agriculture of qhe United States of America. 
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domestic animals ; much less in exciting to rival efforts the female portion of 
the community, in calling forth the active energies of our native resources in 
relation to household manufactures. The scene is now happily reversed in all 
directions. Perhaps there is no instance, in any age or country, where a whole 
nation h4s emerged, in so short a period, from such genent depression, into such 
a rapid change in tlie several branches to which I have already alluded ; in some 
instances, it has been like tlie work of inagic."^ 

The early neglect of agriculture is traced to various causes. The first settle- 
ments were made along, the shores of the ocean and bays, or on the banks of 
rivers, ^'he population was scattered along ^he sea coast, where enterprise was 
directed, as the readiest means hf employment to the fisheries and navigation. 
The cultivation of the soil was limited to the production of the necessaries of 
life. Agriculture did not generally attract industry, though it was found far more 
certain than other pursuits. The more immediately lucrative pursuits of trade 
and navigation, were preferred to the more enduring labour of cultivating the 
soil, and, to the more distant time required to await its profits, or casualties. 

When we, however, consider the formidable and disheartening difficulties 
that the wilds ol’ America have presented, and, in the remote districts of America, 
still present to the new settler, we are not surprised at the slow, but at the com- 
paratively rapid, progress of agriculture. 

It is curious and intcrcstiijg to observe the progress which a new settler 
makes in clearing and cultivating a wood farm, from the period he coninicnces in 
the forests until he has rcclairacd a §^ufficient quantity of land to enalde him to 
follow the mode of cultivation wffiich is practised in old agricultural countries. 
As the same course is, with little variation, followed by all new settlers in every 
part of America, the following description, which we drew from observation, may 
be useful to those \)(ho ^re about to emigrate. 

The first object is to select the farm among such vacant lands as are most 
desirable; and, after obtaining the necessary tenure, the settler commences (the 
nearest inhabitants usually assisting him) by cutting down the trees on the site 
of his intended habitation, and those growing on the ground, iramediaiely^ad- 
joining. This operation is performed with the axe, by cutting a notch on each 
side of the tree, about two feet above the ground, and rather more than half 
through on the side on which it is intended the tree should fall. 

The trees are all felled *in the s^me direction; and, after lopping off the 
principal branches, cut 'into ten or fifteen feet lengths. On the spot on which 
his dwelling is to be erected, Ihfise junks are all rolled away, and the smaller 
parts carried off or burnt. 

The habitations which the new settlers first erect, are all nearly in the same 
style, and constructed in the rudest manner. Round logs, from fifteen to 
twenty feet long, without the least dressing, are laid horizontally over each other. 
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and notched in at the corners to allow them to come along the walls within 
about an inch of each other. One is first laid on each side to begin the walls, 
then one at each end, and the building is raised in this manner by a succession 
of Ibgs crossing and binding each other at the corners, until seven or eight feet 
high. The seams are closed with moss or clay ; three or four rafters are then 
raised to support the roof, which is covered with boards, or, with the rinds of birch 
or spruce trees, bound down with poles tied together with withes. A wooden 
frame work, placed on a foundation of stone, roughly dressed, is raised a few 
feet from the ground, and leading through the roof with its sides closed up with 
clay and straw kneaded together, fprms the chimney. A space large enough for 
a door, and another for a window, is then cut* through the walls ; and, in the 
centre, of the cabin, a square pit or cellar is dug, for the purpose of preserving 
potatoes or other vegetables during winter. Over this pit a floor of boards, or 
of logs hewn flat on the upper side, is laid, and another over head to form a sort 
of garret. When a door is hung, a window-sashi with six, nine, or sometimes 
twelve panes of glass is fixed, a cupboard and two or three bed stocks put up ; 
the habitation is then considered ready to receive the new settler and his family. 
Although such a dwelling has nothing attractive in its appearance, unless it be 
its rudeness, yet it is by no means so uncomfortable a lodging as the habitations 
of the poor peasantry in Ireland, and in some parts of England and Scotland. 
New settlers who have the means build much better houses at first, with two or 
more rooms ; but the majority of emigrants live for a few years in habitations 
similar to the one here described ; afler which, a good comfortable house is built 
by all steady, industrious settlers. 

When the occupant or first settler of new land or forest finds himself in com- 
fortable circumstances, he builds >vhat is styled a frame house, composed of 
timber, held together by tenons, mortices, and pins, .und^ boarded, shingled, 
and clapboarded on the outside, a’lid often painted white, sometimes red. 
Houses of this kind generally contain a dining-room and kitchen, and three 
or four bed-rooms on the same floor. They are rarely destitute of good 
cellars, which the nature of the climate renders almost indispensable. The 
farm-buildings consist of a barn, proportioned to the size of the farm, with 
stalls for horses and cows on each side, and a threshing-floor in the middle ; 
and the more wealthy farmers add a cellar under the barn, part of which 
receives the manure from the stalls, an(j, another part serves as a store-room 
for roots, &c., for feeding stock. What is called a cch'n-harn is likewise very 
common, which is built exclusively for storing the ears of Indian corn. 
The sleepers of this building are generally set up four or five feet from the 
ground, on smooth stone posts or pillars, which rats, mice, or other vermin 
cannot ascend. 

Previous to commencing the cultivation of woodlands, the trees which are 
cut down, loppqd, and cut into lengths are, when the proper season arrives 
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(generally in May)* set on fire, which consumes all the branches and small wood. 
The logs ar^ then either piled in heaps and burnt, or rolled away for making a 
fence. Those who can afford it^ use oxen to haul off the large unconsumed 
timber. The surface of the ground and the remaining wood is all black and 
charred ;* and working on it, and preparing the soil for se5i, is as disagreeable, at 
first, as any labour in which a man can be engaged. Men, women, and children, 
must, however, employ themselves in gathering and burning the rubbish, and in 
such parts of labour as their respective strengths adapt them for. If the ground 
be intended for grain, k is generally sown without tillage over the surface, and 
the seed covered in with a hoe. By some a#triangular harrow, which shortens 
labour, is used instead of the hoe, and drawji by oxen. Others break up the 
earth with a one-handled plough, the old Dutch plough, which has the share and 
coulter locked into each other, drawn also by oxen, while a manjattends with an 
axe to cut the roots in its way. Little regard is paid, in this case, to make 
straight furrows, the object being no more than to break up the ground. With 
such rude preparation, however, three successive good crops are raised on fertile 
uplaiK^s without any manure ; intervale lands, being fertilised by irrigation, never 
require any. Potatoes are planted (in new lands) in round hollows, scooped with 
the hoe four or five inches deep, and about forty in circumference, in which three 
or five sets arc planted and covered over with a hoe. Indian corn, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, peas, and beans, are cultivated in new lands, in the same manner as 
potatoes. Grain of all kinds^ turnips, hemp, flax, and grass seeds, are sown over 
the surface, and covered by means of a hoe, rake, or triangular harrow ; wheat 
is usually sown on the same ground the year after potatoes, without any tillage, 
but merely covering the seed with a rake or harrow, and followed the third year 
by oats. Some farmers, and it is certainly a prudent plan, sow timothy and 
clover seed the second year, along with the wheat, and afterwards let the ground 
remain under grass, until the stumps of thelrees can be easily got out, which usually 
requires three or four years.' With a little additional labour, these obstructions 
to ploughing might be removed the second year, and there appears little difficulty 
in constructing a machine on the Ic^^r principle, that would readily rerftove 
them at once. The roots of beech, birch, and spruce, decay the soonest : those 
of pine and hemlock seem to require an age. After the stumps are removed 
from the soil, §nd those small natural hillocks called cradle hills, caused by the 
ground swelling near the roots of tiees in consequence of their grow^th, are 
levelled, the plough ma^ always be used, and the system of husbandry followed 
that is most approved of in England or Scotland. The foregoing remarks we 
drew up, from our observations on husbandry, in the counties north of Penn- 
sylvania. ) 

The following extracts on the subject of clearing lands is extracted from 
observations by Samuel Preston, of Stockport, Pennsylvania, a very observing 
cultivator. Previous to undertaking to clear land, Mr. Preston a(^yises, — " 1st. 
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Take a view of all large trees^ and see which way they may be felled for the 
greatest number of smalL trees to be felled alongside or on them. After felling 
the large trees, only lop down their limbs ; but all such as are felled near them 
should he cut in suitable lengths for two men to roll and pile about the large 
trees, by which means they may be nearly all burned up, without cutting into 
lengths, or the expense of a strong team to draw them together. 2ndly. Fell all 
the other trees parallel, and cut them into suitable Icngtlis, that they may be 
readily rolled together without a team, always cutting the largest trees first, that 
the smallest may be loose on the top, to feed the firos. Srdly. On hill sides, 
fell the timber in a level direction ; then the logs will roh together but if the 
trees are felled down hill, all the logs must be turned round before they can be 
rolled, and there will be stumps in the way. 4thly. By following these direc- 
tions, two men may readily lieap and burn most of the timber vrithout requiring 
any team ; and perhaps the brands and the remains of the log heaps may all be 
wanted to burn up the old fallen trees. After proceeding as directed, the 
ground would be clear for a team and sled to draw the remains of the heaps 
where they may be wanted round the old logs. Never attempt either to chop oi 
draw a large log, until the size and weight are reduced by fire. The more fire- 
heaps there are made on the clearing the better, particularly about the old logs, 
where there is rotten wood. 

" The best time of the year to fell the timber, in a great measure, depends on 
the season’s being wet or dry. Most people prefer having it felled in the montli 
of June, when the leaves arc of full size. ^ Then, by spreading the leaves and 
brush over the ground (for they should not be heaped), if there should be a very 
dry time the next May, fire may be turned through it, and will burn the leaves, 
limbs, and top of the ground, so that a very good crop of Indian corn and pump- 
kins may be raised among the logs by hoeing. After these • crops come off, the 
land may be cleared and sowed late with rye and timothy grass, or with oats and 
timothy in the spring. If what is called a good burn cannot be had in May, keep 
the fire out until some very dry time in July or August; then clear off the land, 
anci sow wheat or rye and timothy, harl*owing several times, both before and 
after sowing ; for, after the fire has been over the ground, the sod of timothy 
should be introduced as soon as the other crops will admit, to prevent briers, 
alders, fire-cherries, &c., from springing up from such seeds were not con- 
sumed by the fire. • ^ 

The timothy should stand fou^ or five years, eithe? for mowing or pasture, 
until the small roots of the forest trees are rotten ; then it may be ploughed; and 
the best mode which I have observed, is to plough it very shallow in the autumn; 
in the spring, cross-plough it deeper, harrow it well, and it will produce a first- 
rate crop of Indian com and potatoes, and, the next season, the largest and best 
crop of flax that I have ever seen, and be in order to cultivate with any kinds of 
grain, or to ^i 0 ly d^wn again with grass. ITicse directions are tobe understood as 
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applying to what are generally called beech landsy and the chopping may be done 
any time in J;he winter, when the snow is not too deep to cut low stumps, as the 
leaves are then on the ground. By leaving the brush spread abroad, I have 
known such winter choppings to burn as well in a dry time in August, as that 
which had been cut the summer before.** — Encyclopedia Americana. 

Wherever a settlement is formed amidst the woodlands, and some progress 
is made in the clearing and cultivation of the soil, it begins gradually to develop 
the usual features of an American village. First, a saw mill, a grist mill, and a 
blacksmith*s shop appear ; then a school house, and a place of worship ; and in 
a little time the village doctor, and pedlar with his wares, introduce themselves. 

A saw mill, of itself, soon forms a settlement, for, attached to it, must be a 
blacksmith’s forge, dwellings for carpenters, millwrights, and labourers, stables 
and ox houses, A shop and tavern are also sure to spring up close to it ; tailors 
and shoemakers are also required. 

In adverting to the circumstances which have retarded agricultural im- 
provements in the United States, the following remarks occur in a very useful 
work, yitely published on American husbandry,* Coming, as the first colonists 
did, direct from the British Isles, and the intercourse with that country having 
continued, with only two slight interruptions, up to the present time, it follows, as 
a matter of course, that our modes of thinking and acting should be in a great 
degree fashioned by those of the fatherland. This is easily observable in our litera- 
ture and our laws, and not less strikingly so in our agriculture. With some few 
modifications, then, such as may be /raced to climate or the different social con- 
ditions of the two countries, the agriculture of the United States may be said to 
resemble that of England very closely.” 

The above remark is the more strictly true as relating to the Atlantic States 
north of Carolina, V) part of Vermont, and the portions of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, west of the Alleghany mountaifls. We could apply them also to the 
agricultural districts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Upper Canada, parts of 
Lower Canada, and especially to Prince Edward Island. 

The authors of the work here quotetl on American husbandry, proceed 

“ The question has been not uiifrequcntly asked, Jlow far ai'e fiinners in the United 
Statens justified in following the example and practices of British agriiMilturists ? This quc's- 
tion assumes an impoiiancc it wx)uld not otherwise possess, wore it not a fact that we look 
with great intere^ to the results of agriculture in that courttry ; that most of our standard 
agricultural works are from thSt side of Atlantic ; that the wealtli and resources of 
England are such as to j^ender that island a great theatre of experiments ; and that the 
arts and the sciences which con be brought to boar on tlie cultivation of the soil, arc far 
more extensively diffused and better understood there tlian here. Having the same Anglo- 
Saxon descent, the influence of England is fblt in every department of our social condition; 
in our religion, literature, and laws ; and, perhaps, is os potent as anywhere in the usages 
and practices that belong to the cultivation of the earth. In our implements used on tlie 
farm, we copy from English models ; in improving our breeds of liorses, slieep, and cattle, 
we look to stock imported from England ; in our horticulture and floriculture we follow tiie 

♦ Amerif^n Husbandry,” by Willis Gaylor and George Tucker, d'lew^York. 
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example of English planters anil gardeners ; and in our farming operations, in culture, and 
in the selection of grains, the influence of that country is paramount. It is necesSaiy, 
then, to inquire how far we may safely follow such an example, and in wbsEt respects wo 
ought to deviate, or when it becomes necessary to do so. 

« To determine this question correctly, it is necessary to take into consideraticKs the 
position of the two couiitcies, so far os regards climate, soil, and population, and their in- 
fluence on plants and the prices of labour. In general, it may he laid down ns a correct 
position, that the difference betw^een tfie soils of 3ie two countnes is not of a kind to render 
any difference of culture important. 

‘‘ To the turnip may be traced the great improvements made in raising cattle and sliocp 
in Britain, as the vast amount of food thus produced from an acre enables the cultivator to 
enlarge his flocks or herds to any desirable extent, and, by rapid or comparative feeding, to 
exhibit their several qualities. In this country w'o have hardly begun to appreciate jibe 
value of the root-crop. Public-spirited and intelligept farmers nave endeavoured to bring 
the subject to the notice of their fellow-tillers of the soil, but deep-rooted prejudices, and a 
dread of innovation, have in most instances made the effort up-hiU work, and, as yet, pro- 
ductive of comparatively little effect. Still the ice has been broken; an impression — a 
favourable one, believe — has been made on public sentiment ; and when we remember 

that a long series of years w'as necessary to place the root-culture on a firm foundation in 
England, we see no reason to despair of a like triumph Qver incorrect notions and the pro- 
duction of similar benefits here. 

Population, by justifying, or, rather, compelluig English farmers to adopt peculiar 
systems of farming, may be said to create a wider difference between the agriculture of the 
two countries tlian any arising from the soil. 

But to climate that the principal points of difference in the agriculture of the 
two countries must be traced ; and this is what should be kept most distinctly in view 
when comparisons between English agriculture and our owm are instituted. England, 
though in the latitude, and most of it north of Quebec, has a milder climate than our 
middle states ; and this fact sliould not be lost sight of in adapting the agriculture of that 
country to this. In the United States (we speak particularly now of the northern and 
middle states, as it is these that are more influenced by English agriculture than the 
south), the summers are much hotter and the winters much colder than in England ; 
hence some plants that require a great degree of heat will succeed better here than tliere ; 
while many plants will bear the winters of England in the open air, that perish when ex- 
posed without protection to the intense cold of our winter months. A great number of 
thermometrical observations show that the average temperature of the three months of 
Januaiy% February, and March, in England, is about 37 deg., 42 dri^g., and 47 deg., and 
that of the tlircc months of June, July, and August, about 63 deg., 66 deg., and 65 deg- 
The average difference between the highest and the lowest temperature per month w'ill not 
exceed more than 6 deg. or 8 deg., those sudden and extreme changes to which our 
climate is subject being unlaiown there. In tlic valley of the Genessee, near Lake Ontario, 
the average for the three winter months gb^es about 24 deg., 26 deg., and 36 deg., and 
for tne three summer montlis, 71 deg., 73 deg-, and 72 deg. ; the mean average of several 
years is 49 deg., and the range of the tliermometer about 100 deg. " In this country we 
have changes of from 30 deg. to 40 deg. in tw^enty-four hours : tliere the greatest rarely 
exceeds 6 deg. or 8 deg. There, also, the thermometer seldom descends but a few degrees 
below the freezing point, while here it is below for weeks or months together. Indeed, it 
is probable that, in the colder parts of the United States, the thermometer falls below zero 
as often as it docs in England below 32 dqg. ' 

“ This statement will show that there must be a lyiaterial difference between the agri- 
cultural operations proper to two countries so situated, as far os those operations can be 
affected by climate. To give a single instance : Indian coni, it is ascertained, cannot be 
grown in any country where the thermometer for more than one month is not above 70 deg.; 
and that in a temperature of 75 deg., or 80 deg., it arrives at its greatest perfection. This 
is the reason why, notwithstanding all the efforts made to introduce com into Great Britain, 
it has proved a complete failure. It is not killed with the firost there as here ; but the 
degree of heat will not bring it to maturity during the summer months. Mr. Cobbett was 
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confident he should succeed^ and did grow some tolerable crops of early Canadian ; but, 
like some trees which flourish and mature their seeds here, but will not ripen in England, 
the com would not in all cases mature so as to vegetate, and, iu s^ite of his boostings, he 
was compelled to abandon the culture. On the contrary, wheat is a crop that reqmres a 
lower temperature than maize, and is not adapted to a hot, dry climate. Great Britain is, 
therefore, ^one of the best wheat countries on the globe, and, perhaps, produces, iu propor- 
tion to the land in tillage, a greater' amount than any other. The low tcmjierature and 
moist climate of England is found to agi'ee with this-plant perfectly. Scotland is too cold; 
but no part of the island is too hot, as is the case with a considerable portion of our southern 
states. 

“ To this difference of climate must be attributed the difficulty we have found in the 
United States in growing hedges from such shrubs or trees as arc used in England for this 
purpose. • From witnessing their excellent effect and beautiful appearance there, it was per- 
fectly natural that we should adopt the same plants /or the same object here ; but, after the 
i*epeated and persevering efforts of fifty years, it may be questioned whether there are five 
miles of tolerable hedge, from imported varieties of^thom or holly plants, in the United 
States. The difference between the moist, temperate, and equable climate of England 
and the hot, dry, variable climate of tliis country, seems to hav^een overlooked ; when a 
recollection of this fact would have convinced any one acquainted with the physiology of 
plants that our seasons must be fatal to English hedges. Whether there arc any of our 
native plants that will supply this desideratum, remains to be seen. 

The worst cfiect which om* variable climate and intense cold have on our agriculture, 
when compared with that of England, is theftr influence on our wheat crop. Tlie heaving 
out of the roots of wlieat and clover plants by the expansion of frost, and which is here the 
most fatal iu the spring of the year, when the surface thaws by day and freezesf by night, is 
soiiietliing whicli agriculturists in that country are rarely called to guard against, and 
which, of course, never enters into their calculations in the preparation of their soil. Here 
it is advisable, in all cases, to guard against the evil by such a system of ploughing and 
manuring os shall most effectually obviate the danger arising from this source. 

“ The causes which, in our opinion, have tended more than any others to depress agri- 
culture, and prevent its receiving*, the attention it demands, as well as to reduce the profits 
which should revvai*d the labourer, are tlia following : First, a want of respect in the agri- 
cultural interest for their own profession. There is a feeling in certain portions of the 
community (principally among those who have done notliiug to increase the productive 
capital of the country themselves, and who may be termed the drones of the social compact), 
tliat personal labour is disgraceful, and that the cultivator of the soil is little better than a 
slave. Strange us it may seem, this feeling may be said to he promoted and perpetuated 
by the conduct of faftnerJ themselves. There are too many men among us — men who 
have good farms, and who might employ thei? sons upon them, with the certainty that 
honourable competence would bo the result— who prefer to see them exposed to the fluctua- 
tions and uncertainties of mercantile life, or involved in the temptations and perplexities of 
professional life, rather than honest, high-minded, intelligent cultivators of the sod. For 
this evil, and it is a serious one, the reinedy*is*with the farmer, llis sous should he «vell 
educated ; but they ^hould he taught to feel, what in fact is tlic ease, that in the actual 
dignity and usefulness of their profession, the farmer has few equals and no superior.* 


* Tile following«ex tract, written some years ago, will show that the evil complained of was not 
confined to the United States : — * 

** The cultivation of the toil of Nova Scotia was long neglected for other pursuits ; it was 
even considered as disreputable, as if a portion of that spirit had been transplanted to the co- 
lony, which in Europe, during the feudal times, viewed husbandry as a degraded employment, in 
winch villains or slaves should alone be enga^d. A ridiculous pride certainly prevailed for a 
long time, and still, in some measure, exists Tr America, which showed itself by holding rural 
labour in contempt. This lias been the principal cause of poverty among the old settlors, wiio, 
when any other employment offered, generally escaped from the occupation of liushandry. 

“ Strange as it may appear in England, where such opinions will be laughed at, the petty sliq;). 
keeper, who setailed rum, sugar, and tea ; the pedlar who carried about tape, thread, nccdlesp^;^ 
pins ; the keeper of a common tavern, or dram-shop ; tlie constables who served the 

VOL. 111. • So • . ’ 
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The second cause of the depressed state of agriculture in the United States is the inat- 
tention of fanners in selecting the best breeds of animals for their yards, and the best seeds 
for planting. In these two respects there is the greatest room for improvement ; and the 
necessity of entering at once upon a course of reform cannot be too earnestly pressed upon 
our cultivators. * 

Another, and thir^, cause of the low state of agriculture, is the too gene^ want of 
knowledge among farmers of the scientific principles which govern it.** 

We have, in the account of each state, territory, and district of the United 
States, described the soil of each. In a general view of the agriculture of all, 
it may be interesting to class the whole country in regions, with regard to the 
soil and its productions. 

The Jirst of these regions comf)rise the six JS’ew England states; the second, 
New York, and the middle Atlantic states ; the third, the northern Western 
states' ; the fourth, the Atlantic, or cotton and rice growing states ; the fifth, 
the lower and *couthern Mississippi, or cotton and sugar growing states. With 
respect to the fertility and products of these regions, the following extracts, from 
an article on the agriculture of the United States, in " Hunt’s Magazine,” are 
interesting : — 

Taking the six states of New England, wThich are limited in their territory, w'e find, 
that although the soil is of primitive formation, and much broken by hills and ledges of 
rocks, the cbmmon grains, such as corn, buckwheat, potatoes, and most of the garden 
ve^tables, are produced upon its hill-sides and in its valleys to a considerable extent, 
which may be mtich increased by improved methods of culliu’c, although a liirge portion of 
its surplus population is annually drained ofl* to the more productive lauds of the new states 
of the west. The state of Massachusetts, however, has exceeded all otlier of the New 
England states, in a bettor form of husbandly. There, only has greater attention been 
paid to this interest as a science, but the iuHuenje of that improvement is experienced in 
the greater abundance and the superiority of its crops. Passing to the state of New York, 
we find the advantages furnished by the interest of agriculture most signally displayed. In 
that wide alluvial soil, stretching aw'ay from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake 
Erie, the surface of the territory, throughout nearly its entire extent, is checkered with 
prosperous ftirms, tilled by an agricultural population which is probably exceeded by that 
of no other portion of the country, in the independence an<f solicl comfort which they 
— a condition that is principally derived from the cultivation of the soil. In that 
tion, indeed, we perceive the benefits which might be diffused throughout the whole 
country, were this species of enterprise more widely extended. The productiem of wheat 
alone in this state yields a vast revenue to its produc'ers ; and the flour which is poured out 
frou its mills, and the quantity of beef, pork, and other products of stock-husbandry, as 

summons of the justice of peace, and the cheating horse-dealer ; in short, all who made a living 
by scheming or rascality, considered themselves much more important persons than the truly more 
respectable, and assuredly more honest, man wlio cultivated his own lands. 

Unfortunately, many of the farmers themselves considerfd the cultivation of the soil so far 
beneath them, tliat they only held the plough frwm necessity, as a degraded employment, while 
their sons skulked from rural labour to the^woods, or to seek fot*. employment on board of the 
coasting vessels the daughters, also, were ashamed of being found engaged in the dairy, or as- 
sisting in the occupations of haymaking and harvest. 

** Great, however, as the change and improvement in the agriculture of the province has been, 
we must yet consider farming, comparatively speaking, in a rude state. 

There still exists a lazy attachment to the makc-sfiift system — an absence of neatness, amidst 
hnruriant vegetation. In short, the mere means of living are too easily obtained ; and, when 
ia is the c^e, the stimuloiis of improvement and the attainment of order seems to cease. Time, 
it hai^ increase of population, will alone create an effective change.**— 
deg«»> Vd. II. 
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well as grains and ye^tables, which fill the channel of tlie Hudson, supply the wants of 
the villages upon its hanks, and the groat metropolis at its mouth. Passing towards the 
south, we reach the territory of Western Pennsylvania, cultivated with pains-taking thrift 
by Dutch farmers, a source of no inconsiderable wealth to the state. Arriving in Maiy- 
l^d, We enter upon a soil which, while it produces most of the grasses and grains of the 
north, in as great abundance as even the state of New York, yields also the tobacco ; and, 
from that state, through Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
we have a territory which stretches away in plain and valley, inviting the labours of the 
plough, and giving, in retuiii, not only the vegetable products of the north, but also those 
great staples, rice, tobacco, and cotton. 

“ Nor are the agricultural advantages of this portion of our tenitory, however great, 
equal to diose furnished the soil of the west. The valley of the Mississippi, or that 
domain wfiich extends from the head of Lake Superior to New Orleans, watered by about 
3000 miles of that great river, spread^ out a more lurtile territory than that of any other 
portion of tlie globe. The oak-lands, extending thi;t)ugh Michigan to the borders of the 
lakes, the prairies of Illinois, the dccip mould which strctclies from the southern borjjers of 
the lakes beyond both banks of the Ohio, the forests of Kentucky^ and the numerous states 
organised along the Mississippi, the Illinois, and the Missouri, from tlie» rugged clifis of 
Lake Superior to the cotton and sugar plantations of Louisiana and Alabama, develop a 
field for agriculture which almost b^^wilders us by its magnitude. 

‘‘ The relative proportion of the agricultural production of the diflerent states, may be 
clearly ascertained from the census which li|m been ordered, by act of Congress, to be 
taken. It would seem, that as a wheat -growing stale, Ohio stands first in rank ; the 
amount of that product which it yields being about 1(1,000,000 husheds. The next in 
importance is Peinisylvania, the annual product of which is 1 3, 000, 000 bushels. New 
York ranks the third, producing 11,000,000 bushels ; and Virginia the fourth, producing 

10.000. 000 bushels. The state of Tennessee has yielded the largest annual crop of Indian 
corn ; the product of that state being estimated at 42,000,000 bushels ; Virginia has pro- 
duced 34,000,000 bushels, Ohio 33,(^00,000 bushels, Indiana 28,000,000 bushels, Illinois 

22.000. 000 bushels, Alabama 18,000,000 bushels, Georgia 17,000,000 bushels, and 
Missouri 15,000,000 bushels. IVtlie jjroductioii of potatoes, New York seems to bear the 
palm, having yielded 30,999,000 bushels ; next comes Maine, with a crop of 10.000,000 
bushels ; and she is follow'ed by Pennsylvania, with 8,(K)(),0()0 bushels, lii the j^roduction 
of cotton, Mississipj)i leads the w^ay with 289,000,000 lbs. ; Alabama succeeds, with 

240.000. 000 lbs. ; Georgia follows, with 148, (KX), 000 lbs. ; South Carolina comes after- 
wards, with 134,000,000 lbs. ; Teunessee follows, with 128,()0(),(X)0 lbs. ; Louisiana yields 

87.000. 000 lbs. ; Arkansas# 23, 000, 0(X) lbs. ; and Virginia 10,000,000 lbs. In the pro- 
duction of sugar, it would also appear that Louisiana has yielded the largest amount, having 
produced 249, 000, (XK) lbs. ; and New York comes next, in the manufacture of that which ia 
derived from the maple, yielding, as wc are informed, from her own forests, 70,000,000 lbs. 
In the production of sw'ino, Tennessee stands first, having 2,79t5,0(X) ; wdiile Ohio has 
furnished 2, 0(K), 000. In the production of^^vool, also, New York ranks first; and that 
state is soon followed in successive order by Ohio, Vermout, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
In the production of* tobacco, the state of Tennessee, also, appears to j ank first, yielding 
the amount of 26, OCX), 000 lbs., Maryland is next, with 18,000,000 lbs., and Virginia, with 

14.000. 000 lbs., follows. In the production of lumber, also, New York has exceeded any 
other state, produeing that article to the value of 3,788,000 dollars. This state is soon 
followed by Maine, the alleged valuation of ^whose lumber is 1,808,000 dollars. So, also, 
in the products of the orchdhl, the palm is given to New York ; the value of this species 
of product derived from her soil bemg 1,732,000 dollars. In the products of the dairy, 
New York is found at the head of the column, producing from this source the value of 

10.000. 000 dollars ; and that state is soon succeeded by Vermont, which derives, from the 
same source, the value of 4,892,000 dollars. 

It is, indeed, extraordinary, when we consider how certainly the application of science 
to the art of amculture increases the amount and value of itl products, and a proper 
attention to sto^-husbandxy improves the breed of cattle, that more attention is not paid 
to the subject in our own country. We liave annual exhibitions of cattle, called fairs, in 
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which, it must be granted, that noble specimens of this species of stock are displajed ; but 
little has been done, compared with what ought to be done, when we reflect upon the mag- 
nitude and importance of our agricultural interest. There are many farmers, both at the 
east and west, who, with a laudable enterprise, have imported numerous valuable specimens 
of farming stock ; and we know that there are numerous agriculturists in the heart of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, aiwd Ohio, upon a domain which we of the east are too apt to term 
a wilderness, who drive from their barn-yards specimens of sheep, horses, and cattle, which 
would surprise the less ambitious husbandmen of many of our eastern states. But not- 
withstanding the too great neglect of this branch of our agricultural interest, which we 
denominate stock-husbandry, our advance, in tliis respect, of late years, has been obvious 
and marked ; and this improvement is manifest to every one who will compare the quality 
of our sheep and cattle with those of the same general 6 pecie 3 which formerly existed in 
our own country. Liberal and enterprising gentlemen, adopting the pursuit of agriculture 
from taste and inclination, and disposed to spread, widely the benefits of improved hus- 
bandry, have imported at their own e?fpense, from abroad, some of the best speaes of horses 
and cattle. As early as 1802, the first importation of merino sheep into this country was 
made by Colonel Humphreys, of the state of Connecticut, and Chancellor Livingston, of 
New York. Sc^feral companies have been also formed in the states of Ohio and Kentucky, 
composed of gentlemen of fortune, who have made it an important object to import from 
Europe the best stock, both of cattle and sheep ; and the farming interest of the country is 
indebted to Messrs. George and Thomas Seaile, of Boston, who, in 1824, imported that 
beautiful and valuable species of sheep, the Sa^xony, into the east, it having been introduced 
into the west seven years previously ; and to Van Hensseluer and Corning, of New York ; 
Powell, of Pennsylvania j and Cushing, of Massachusetts, for similar services ; ’\he last- 
named genfliem^ having not only imported the best stock, but distributed them among the 
farmers of his vicinity ; deriving, as the sole consideration, the conviction that he had con- 
ferred solid advantages upon Sie agricultural interest of the nation. There are other 
individuals who have performed similar services.” 

Great improvements are, however, making in the agricultural as well as in 
the rearing of live stock, and valuable informatio*? on the subject will be found 
in the Transactions of the New York and other Agricultural Societies, to which 
our limits will scarcely more than allow us to refer. 

The following remarks on the crops of the United States are extracted chiefly 
from the Reports for 1843, of Henry L. Ellsworth, Esq., Commissioner of 
Patents, on the Improvements in Agriculture and the 'Arts, and the statistical 
tables are all arranged and condensed from voluminous official returns. 

PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The progress of improvement in agriculture, though gradual, is yet steady. The 
importance of this branch of industry is beginning to be more and more appreciated. 
The whole country is more or less interested in it, as it furnishes, besides what is consumed 
at home, at least three-fourths of all the exports of the United States. — The vast public 
domain of unsold lands, too, will be affected by this progress, and its value proportionahly 
advanced. It may be well here to mention sojfie of the pnncipal sources of this improve- 
ment. ^ \ 

“ Causes of Improvement , — The geolofpcal su^eys ordered and in progress, or re- 
cently completed, in many of the states, besides the other important benefits uioreby con- 
ferred on those states, have contributed much *to advance the science of husbandry. 

These, in connexion with the experiments of agricultural chemistry, by thus directing 
the attention to their analysis, are developing the nature of the soils and their adaptation 
and means of increased p#bduction, by dlllerent seeds, products, and methods of cultivation 
and manures, and so enable the farmer or planter to use the varieties of his land to the 
best advantage. 

The inc^asixg number of agricultural periodicals and treatises, and their eh^p and 
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more oictendve caroulatioii throughout the laud, are also producing a happy effect. The 
farmers and planters in the various sections of our country are thus brought acquainted 
vdth each other’s operations and success, and also with the methods of cultivation and rear- 
ing of stock, &c., common in England and on the continent, new products and the result of 
their trial are noticed, and the knowledge of many useful discoveries thus extended. The 
prejudice Ugainst * book farming,’ as it has been termed, which lias so long proved a bar- 
rier to the adoption of valuable improvements thus suggested, is gradually wearing away ; 
and a happy combination of science and practical skill is thus secured, the results of which 
ore evciy year becoming more and more apparent. 

Agncultural societies also exercise great influence In furthering the progress of agricul- 
tural industry. These are but of comparatively recent date, and their institutions and 
increase in number and prosperity serve to mark the progress of improvement in agricul- 
ture ; and if still further aided by an efficient board of agriculture, like what exists in Great 
Britain, they would no doubt be yet ufiore successfuf. It is only about fifty years since that 
board was there established, and it has proved of extensive benefit to that active empire. 
By means of these societies, great numbers of the agriculturists of our country are brought 
together, to compare notes, as it wore, to observe each other's shccess, and to converse on 
the topics connected with this branch of industry. They examine the inachines, imple- 
ments, animals, and products, offered for exhibition, and arc induced to bestow more care 
and labour in the selection of ihai^ seeds and stock, in the preparation of the soil, and in 
their tillage and harvesting. — Every year new and valuable improvements are thus made 
known and introduced, by which many arc o^entially benefited. Premiums also encourage 
to effor^ and a highly salutary incentive is furnished, in the honour to be acquired of suc- 
cessful and approved fai-ming. A similar effect, too, results from the bounties given by 
the different states to encourage the culture of some particular product. These have never 
been offered without a new impulse being stirred, and leading to increased attention to the 

S ursuit. Some of the slates in these respects are far in advance of others, but almost all ore 
eginning more to appreciate their true interest, and seeking to extend their true prosperity. 
While adverting to the causes of general improvement in the agriculture of our 
country, it may not also be improper to allude to the increased habits of temperance and 
sobriety of the labourer, by wlii(m the condition of the farm-house and farm is so essentially 
benefited, and domestic happiness and elective strength promoted. A clear head and a 
vigorous frame, in combination, will ever be most successful in tillage, as in ever}' branch of 
industry. The lengthening of life and the repair of health, thus secured, render many 
who have been but drones and mere consumers, also active and efficient producers, os well 
as healthful consumers. The amount added, too, in the increased skill, as well as the 
saving from less brealiageof tools, machinery of labour, and the actual effectiveness of such 
labourers as have heretofore been drawn from the intemperate class, now reformed, consti- 
tute no small item of gain in this view of the subject. No little damage has been thus 
sustained in the ‘ inebriate’ management and cultivation of the land, which is now avoided. 
Were this the proper place, some moat interesting deductious might be made as to the phy- 
sical force and efficiency thus added to the various branches of industry,^ and the bearing of 
the whole on agriculture, as a source of our national wealth.” — Mr. El&wortKs IteporU 

Live "I'he horses^ horned cattle^ swine, and sheep of the United 

States, though still of inferior breeds, have now very greatly improved. We 
have no space tt> give any leggthened account of the live stock of America ; and 
those who wish to be wsll informed oil the subject, will find ample descriptions 
in the Transactions of the New .York State Agricultural and other Agricultural 
Societies. 

New York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, the New England States, Michigan, and 
Vermont, and in time, the prairie regions, will be ^e principal countries 
for horses, homed cattle, and sheep. The swine of the western states are 
increasing rapidly, and of late years for salting, and especially for lard oil. — 
(See Pork and Lrfrd Oil Trade hereafter.) • 
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The breeding of sheep for their wool has been greatly increased and improved^ 
The following extract on thfe subject is interesting : — 

From present experiments, the introduction and raising of sheep on the vast prairies 
of the west are to be anticipated, and it would not be surprising if there should be a .great 
change in the territory ^9 which the consumers of wool must look for much of«their raw 
material. Hitherto, the New England and middle states have principally furnished the 
market with wool. But sheep are already beginning to acquire importance in the view of 
the farmers and the planters of the west and south; and if the importation of 1100 
merino bucks in a single year into South America produced such a change in their docks, 
why TDAy not equally as striking a result be effected in the western and soudiern states 

a similar introduction there ? Millions of sheep could be sustained at little expense on 
the belt of the oak timber land ruuniijg through Georgia, seventy miles wide by loO miles 
long. Indeed, there is scarcely one of the southern states but would furnish some good 
section for the keeping of flocks on the up-lands. Plaiitors are now also actually beginning 
to collect their flocks. The shoep-nusing states of the north must exjiect competition. 
The farmer in the higher and colder latitudes, wlio has to fodder liis flock for a long 
winter, will certainly feel the effect of this new diicction of sheep husbandly, brouglit, as 
he will be, into competition with those who enjoy the advantage of an almost perennial 
spring. So soon as the planter ceases to he absorbed in the ])roduction of cotton, the 
streams of the south will be lined with mills, and various operations of macluneiy. The 
northern and middle states cannot but see that it will do so. Tlicrc are many locations 
south and west of the Delaware where three sheep at least can be kept as cheap as one can 
on the confines of the Canadas. ' 

<< Pasturage to almost any extent covers the prairie range, and grass and grain for a 
short winter^s feed are cut and reaped by machines at a trifling expense. One gentleman, 
it is stated, in ihe vicinity of BulTalo, New York, having a prairie farm in Illinois of some 
500 acres, purchased 2000 sheep, which he placed upon it, under the care of two faithful 
shepherds. The sheep were kept without difficulty in the best of health, and the proprietor, 
as the first fruits of his cnteqirisc, received (iOOOlos. of good wool, worth thirty cents per lb. 
The transportation fmm Illluols to Buflialo cost about oiu cent per lb. These facts are 
mentioned, not to discourage effort, but to prepate the producer of wool to meet the con- 
dition of things that must soon take place in a state of general peace and depression of 
price of all the staple products. By the last census it appears, that there are in the United 
States about 20,000,000 of sheep. It has been thought by those who have paid attention 
to this subject tliat this number is much too low ; and the supposition lias been made that 
there are not less than 34,000,000 of sheep in this whole coun^try, pf which one-fifth are 
in New York. The safer estimate would jirobably be about 25,000,000 ; the estimated 
value of which, at two dollars per head, would give 50,000,000 dollars. Three sheep is 
the general allowance per acre for winter provender and summer pasture. The aggregate 
quantity of land necessary is more than 8,030,000 acres ; which, at the average of fifteen 
dollars per acre (perhaps it would reach even to twenty dollars), would be nearly 
125,kXX),000 dollars. The amount of w'ool produced at an average of two lbs. the fleece 
is 50,000,000 lbs., which, probably, at the lowest average price, is equal to 12,000,000 
dollars.” 

The following are the live and dead weights, raised and fed bv Mr. Raybold at bis 
farm near Delaware city. Their wool was long, fine, and silky, sucli a% is raised for the 
finest worsted stuffs. * 

Live weights each, 251 lbs. 200 lbs., 2Q0 lbs.*^219 lbs., 229 Ib^ 233 lbs., 195 lbs. 219 lbs., 
209 lbs. 173 lbs, 195 lbs. 195 lbs., 177 lbs. 205 lbs., 189 lbs. 209 lbs., 229 lbs. 183 lbs., 
193 lbs. 203 lbs., 189 lbs. 

Dead weights each, 11641bs. 115ilbs., 1241bs. 1241bs., llOj^lbs. 10041bs., ii9lbs. 
94 lbs., 107 lbs. 1054 lbs., 1284 lbs. Ill lbs., 110^ lbs. 98 lbs., 130^ lbs. 117^ lbs., 
1324 lbs. 147 lbs., 11 14 lbs. 130 lbs., US lbs. 

The rough fat weighed|871 lbs. 

The following Tabidar Statement will exhibit the Live Stock and Products of each 
State. 
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Tables exhibiting the Live Stock, Hordcultoral, and Agricultural Products of the United 
States, from the Official Returns made by the Marshals, in 1840. 
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349 8.50,711 153,007 11,709 

:i4 10.760 472.141 307.105 

350 108, .597 931,303 434,93.5 

149 31,400 1.84H,809i 475,271 

309 73,028 742,200, 110,055 

77 17,515 428,17.5! 120,7.50 

97 37,075 100,432 1 90,878 

8 0.030 S9.V05 10 0NO 

37 24.273 301,052 16 07.5 

GO 6,500 23,094 1,035 

89 8.5,010 85.077 37 

10 1,698 23.6<H» 50 

1G3 42,933 5,506 3,507 


Total 4,.13ri.609 14.971,580 19,311.374 20,.’SOl,2!fR 9,.H44,4lo!2,OOl,lO0[ .593,534 ) 85.53 2,94.5,774 ;33.787.0O8 7,250,904 
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STATE OR 
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CEREAL GRAINS. 


VARIOUS CROPS. 


Indian Rioo. Potatoes. Sugar I Wine 
corn. made. I made. 
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VARIOtJS CROPS. 


STATE OR 

TERRITORY. 

Hay. 

Hops. 

e 

Wax. 

Tobacco 

gathered. 

Wool. 

Cotton 

gathered. 

Silk 

cocoona. 

Hemp 

and 

flsx. 

Value of 
home 
made, or 
family 
goftds. 

Wood 

•old. 


tons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

dollars. 

cord's. 

Mulne 

691,358 

36,040 

3.7 23^ 

80 

1.465, .351 


211 

38 

804,307 

205,011 

New Hampshire 

496,107 

243,425 

1,345 

115 

1,200.517 

.... 

419} 

26} 

538,303 

116,260 

Muatuchuaotta. . 

509,395 

254,795 

L190 


941,906 

.... 

1,741 

2} 

231,942 

278,009 

Rhode lilaud... 

63,449 

113 

105 

317 

183,830 

.... 

458 


51,180 

48,060 

Connecticut.... 


4,573 

8 897 

741,657 

889.870 

.... 

17,538 

411 

226,102 

159,062 

Vermont 

836,739 

48,137 

4,060 

585 

3,699.235 

• • e • 

4,286 

29} 

674.548 

96,399 

New York 

3,137.047 

447,250 

52.795 

744 

9,845,296 

.... 

1,735$ 

1.130] 

4.630,547 

1,058,02.1 

New Jersey .... 

884,861 

4.531 

10,061 

1,922 

397.207 

.... 

• 1,906 

2.165^ 

201,625 

340,002 

PenBsylysuia... 

1,311,643 

49,481 

3.1,107 

325,018 

3,048^64 

.... 

7,202} 

2,649] 

1,301.093 

209.516 

Delsware 

22,483 

746 

1,088 

• 272 

64,404 

3.34 

J,458l 

521 

62,1 16 

67,804 

Marvlaud...... 


2A5f 

3.674 

241816.012 

488,201 

5,673 

2,200} 

488 

176.050 

178,181 

Virginia 

S04.708J 

10, .597 

65,020 


2,538,37^ 

3.494,483 

3,191 

25.594} 

2,441,672 

403.590 

North Carolina. 

101A69 

1,063 

1 18,923 

mniifirtwhVJ 

1 625,044 

61,928,190 

3,014 

9Ji7H 

1,413,242 

40,034 

South Carolina. 

24,618 

93 

IJ.'-S? 

51,519 

299.170 

Gl.710.274 

2,080 

.... 

930,703 

171,451 

Oonrgift^ 


778 

19,799 

162 894 


163,.3!)2,396 

2,092} 

lOf 

1 ,467,630 

57,459 

Alabama 

12;7 18" 

• 825 

25,220 

273.302 

220,353 

117.138,823 

1^92} 

5* 

1,050,110 

60.955 

Miaaiaaippi 

171 

154 

6,8.15 

83,471 

175,190 

193.401,577 

91 

16 

682,045 

118,423 

Louisiana 

a>*,651 

115 

1,012 

1 10.824 

40,28.3 

152,555,368 

317 

.... 

65,190 

202,867 

Tennessee 

31,238 


50,907 

20,550.432 

1,060,332 

27,701,277 

1.217 

3,344} 

2.886.601 

104.014 

Kentucky 

68,306 

742 

38,445 

5.3,436.009 

1,786,847 

691,456 

737 

9,992} 

2,622,402 

264,222 

Ohio 

1,022,037 

62,106 


5.942.276 

3,68.3,3 15 

.... 

4,317} 

0,080} 

1,853,937 

272,627 

Indiana 

178,029 

88,591 

30,647 

1,820,306 

1,2.37,919 

180 

379 

8.60.*;} 

1,289.802 

183.712 

lllinoia 

164,032 

17,742 

29,173 

561,326 


200,947 

1,150 

1,976} 

993,567 

134,540 

Misaouri 

49,083 

789 

56,461 

9,067,91.3 

.562.265 

121,122 

70 

18,0l0i 

1,149,544 

81.981 

Arkanaaa 

586 

.... 

7,079 

148,4.39 

04,943 


05 

1.039} 

489,750 

78,606 

Miebigan 

130,805 

11,381 

4.533 

1,602 

153,.375 

.... 

206 

755} 

11.3,955 

54,498 

Florida 

1,197 

.... 

76 

75,274 

7.285 

12,110,533 

124$ 

2 

20,205 

0,943 

Wisconsin 

30,938 

133 

1.474 

US 



} 

2 

12,567 

22,910 

Iowa 

17,953 

83 

2.132 

8,076 




313} 

25,906 

7,304 

n. of Columbia.. 

1,331 

28 

44 

55,550 

miKQi 


*651 

1 .... 

1,500 

1,287 

Total 

1 

1 

1,238.602 

628..103i 

219,103,319 

35,802,1 14 

790,479.275 

61,552} 

1 95,251$ 

29,023,380 

15,088,891 


Recapitulation exhibiting the total amount of each of the columns in the foregoing tables. 


Agriculture. — Lire stock. 

Horses and mulos 

Neat cattle 

Sbeep * 

Swine 

Poultry of all kinds— estimated yalue dolls. 

Horticulture. 

Value of produce of market gardeners do. 

„ „ nurseries and florists... do. 

Number of men employed 

Capital inrested dolls. 

Value of the produce of the dairy do. 

,, „ orchard do. 

Cereal grains. 

Number of bushols of wheat 

H » barley 

•f U OfitM 


. 4,335,6(M) 
. 14,97 i.nsfi 
> 19,311,374 
. 20,301,203 
. 9,344,410 

2,601,196 
693.534 
K.553 
2,945,774 
3.3,797, OOH 
7,256,904 
« 

81,823,272 

4,161,504 

123,071,341 


' Number of bushels of rye 

,, rtq, buckwheat , 

„ „ Indian cum 

H ponuds ofrice.... 

Various crops. 

Bushels of potatoes 

Pounds of sugar made 

Gallons of winu made 

Tons of hay 

Ponnds of hops 

» wax 

„ tobacco 

„ wool 

Cotton gathered 

Silk, cocoons 

Tons of bcuip and flax 

j Cords of wood sold 


18, 645, .567 
7.291.743 
377,53 1 A75 
80,841,422 


108,298 060 
155,100^69 
124,734 
10,248,108$ 


l.238,.502 
G28..303^ 
219.1 63,31 9 
35^02,114 
790,479.275 
61. .5524 
95,251 1 
5.088,691 


^The foregoing returns are made by the oiEcers of the United States who bear 
the name of marshals. The detailed accounts include not oply the returns of 
each state, but those of each county in each state ; and also of the smaller di- 
visions of each county, called townships. The agricultural statistics of the United 
Kingdom might, in a similar manner, with very little trouble, and at not much 
expense, be made out at least once An ten years, and Aren for every five years, 
by taking that of each parish. 1 feel greatly indebted to the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
who sent me, most obligingly, a complete-copy of all the voluminous returns made 
by the marshals of the United States. 
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CULTIVATION OF RICE. 

“ * Landgrave Tliomaa Sniith,<vrho was governor of the province in 1698, had been at Mada- 
gascar before he settled' in Carolina. There he observed that rice was planted ahd grew in low 
and moist ground. Having such ground at the western extremity of his garden, attached to hia 
dwell tng-honse in East Bay-street, he was persuaded that rice would grow therein, if seed could 
be obtained. About this time a vessel from Madagascar, being in distress, came to anchor near 
Sullivan’s Island. The mhster of tlic vessel inquired for Mr. Smith as an old acquaintance. An in- 
terview took place. In the course of conversation, Mr. Smith expressed a wish to obtain some seed- 
rice to plant in liis garden, by way of experiment. The cook, being called, said he had a small b^ 
of rice suitable for that purpose. This was presented to Mr. Smith, wlio sowed it in a low spot in 
bis garden, which now mrms a part of Longitude-lane. It grew luxuriantly. The little cre^ was 
distributed by Mr. Smith among his planting friends. From this small beginning, the first staple 
of South Carolina took its rise. It soon after became the chief support of the colony.' 

“ Its introduction contributed much to the prosperity of that part of North Amenk^a. It be- 
came valuable, not only for consumption^t home, but as an article for exportation. By an act of 
parliament, 3rd and 4tii of Anne (1706), rice was placed. among the enumerated commodities, and 
could only be shipped directly to Great Britain ; but afterwards, in the year 1730, it was permitted 
to be earned, under certain limitations and restrictions, to the ports of Europe lying south of Cape 
Finisterre. Its culture had so increased, that, as early as 1721, 18,000 barrels of it were exported ; 
and, from November, 1760, to September, 1701, no less than 100,000 barrels were shipped from 
South Carolina.*' 

“ In 1770, the value of this article exported, being in quantity about 160,000 barrels, amounted 
to 1,530,000 dollars. 

Expouts from 1791 to 1843. 


YEARS. 


1791 

1792 
J793 
1704 
179.'» 
I79G 

1797 

1798 
1709 
1800 
1801 
1802 
180.3 
1804 

1809 
1800 

1807 

1808 
1800 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 


Tiorces. 


96,980 
141,762 
134,61] 
116,486 
138.526 
131,039 
60,111 
125.24.3 
1 10,509 
1 12 , 0 .% 
94,8(16 
70,822 
81,838 
78, .385 
56,8.30 
102,627 
04,692 
0,228 
116,007 
131,341 
II 9,3.% 
77,190 

120.843 
11,476 

120,248 

137.843 
70,296 


VHliie. 

YEARS. 

Tiorcen. 

t Ynlue. 

dollarit. 



dollaro. 

.... 

1818 

88,181 

3,262.697 

.... 

1819 

76 533 

2,142,644 

.... 

1820 

71,663 

1 1,714,923 

.... 

1821 

88,224 

1,404,92.3 

.... 

1822 

87.089 

1,553,482 

.... 

1823 

101. .365 

1,820,985 

.... 

1824 

113,220 

1.882,982 

.... 

1825 

97,015 

1J>2.5,245 


1826 

111,063 

133,518 

1,017,445 

2,.343,908 

.... 

1827 

.... 

1818 

17.5,019 

2,620,606 

.... 

1829 

171.636 

2,514,370 

2,450, (100 

1830 

130,697 

1,986.824 

2, .350, 000 

1831 

116,517 

2,010,267 

1,705,000 

1832 

120,327 

2,1.52,631 

2,617,0(10 

1833 

144.106 

2,774,418 

2,307,000 

1834 

121.886 

2,122,272 

221,000 

1835 

110,8.51 

2,210,331 

2,104,000 

1830 

212.083 

2,.548,7.50 

2,(i26,000 

1837 

" 106,081 

2,300,279 

2,387, OVO 

1838 

71,048 

1.721.819 

1,544,000 

1839 

03,320 

2,400,198 

3,021,000 

1840 

101,660 

1,942,076 

230,000 

2,785.000 

1841 

101,617 

2,010,107 

1842 

114.617 

1,007,387 

3 555,000 
2,378,880 

1843 

106,766 

1,625.726 


Wine . — North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana, rank highest^ in their 
order, in tlie production of wine. In Maryland, Georgia, Louisiana, Main?, and Kentucky, some 
thousands of gallons are likewise produced. Two acres in Pennsylvania, cultivated by some Ger- 
mans, have the post autumn (1842) yielded 1500gallons of the pure juice of the grape, and paid a 
net profit of more than 1 000 dollars. Still, the quantity produced is small. The cultivation of 
both the native and foreign grape, as a fruit for the tabic, scQms to be an object of increasing in- 
terest in particular sections of our country ; buti. any very decided advances in this product arc 
scarcely to be expected, >» 

** Near Mississippi city^ in Mississippi, grapes are said to succeed well. One person is men- 
tioned who bad, on an average, from vines tour ycare old, over 200 fine bunches to the vine 
Some others have had over 500 bunches to tlie vine. Mr. Mottier, of Delhi, near Cincin- 
natit has six acres wholly devoted to grape-vines. The vineyard was planted in 1829, and 
began to yield fair returns in ^wo or three years; and, during the whole period, he has 
lost but a single crop. He finds there a northern preferable to a southern exposure. The 
Swiss vine-dresscrs, it is said, say that, in Switzerlana and Germany, if they save the crops of 
three years out of five, they think they do well. ‘ About 1500 gallons of wine were made last 
year (1842), for which he finds a ready sale at one dollar per gallon. The Catawba affords a white 
wine in good repute with connoisseurs, resembling Rhenish. The Cape grape makes a red wine 
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more like BurgiiDdy. His vines, this year (1843) are in a very promising state ; and should 
nothing untoward occur, he thinks they will yield him from 200 to 400 gallons of wine to the 
acre.* There are also said to be some half-dozen other vineyards in tlie vicinity ; and the amount 
of American vfine manufactured there, and the preparations for extending the business by Ger- 
mans from the valley of the Rhine, are stated to be larger than would be imagined. * The Scup- 
pernopg grape of Nortli Carolina has been pronounced by a French gentleman, not very ready to 
admit the excellence of American grapes, to be equal, if not superior, to any he iiad ever seen in 
France.* it is said that, * in southern climates, under the best inanagAneut, 2000 gallons an acre 
may lie calculated on os a vineyard product. Some of the vines of ten or twelve years* growth 
yielded half a barrel a-piece.* A gentleman in North Carolina, who this L'lst year made thirty 
barrels, intends the next year to make forty or more. The culture of the grape has also been suc- 
cessful in Louisiana, and the following calculations have been said to have been the result of ex- 
perience: ‘ One acre planted with 1000 vines will produce a crop of fruit weighing 50,000 Ihs., 
which will yield, after prossiqg and allowing for all waste, Ihs. of pure juice, or 2083 gal- 

lons of wiue.* Some clusters of the kind, called the grape of Canaan, arc said to weigh from Hve 
to six pounds a bunch. The grape has also been cultivated very successfully as a fruit for the 
table, in tlie vicinity of New York. Orse gentleman at Croton Point is said to have twenty acres 
of tlie Catawba and Isabella grapes. The country abounds with many fine native grapes, some of 
whicii have already been adapted fur cultivation. A southern journal speaks of the di^overy, 
within the past year, of a wlute cluster or bunch grape, indigenous to the United States, in a 
remote unsettled part of Leake eouiity, in Mississippi, on the Yokariodkario river. The bunches 
are very large ; the fruit transparent, thin skinned, and oval ; pulp soft, with three seeds inclosed ; 
it is a great bearer, of delicious flavour, and was long known to the Indians. It is called the 
Yokanodkaiio grape. 

“ As a good mode of preserving grapes, it is recommended that they be put ‘ in tight boxes or 
kegs in alternate layers with carded bats of cotton.* 

The whole amount of the wine crop in the tubular estimate for the United States, is 130,240 
gallons. 

“ Madder^ whicli was mentioned in the report for 1842, is said to reptiy a net profit of 200 
dollars to the acre when properly managed. It produced on the farm of a gentleman, who has 
devoted some attention to this product in Oliio, at the rale of 2000 lbs, per acre, and he believes 
it may be made to produce 3000 lbs., which is a greater crop than the average crops of Germany 
and lloltund. it is probable that it may liercaftcr be more an object with our farmers, but the 
introduction of its culture among them must be gradual. Nine acres have been planted by one 
person in 1839, which he harvested in 1842. The labour required is said 4o be from eighty to 
100 days* work per acre, and a cropt !s not reaped till it is three years old. The nature of tlie soil 
in which it is cultivated is said to have considerable influence on the colour of the dye produced 
from madder. 

“ Oiives, it is asserted, may be grown in some of the southern states. A gentleman in Missis- 
sippi, is stated, in an agricultural journal, to have * the olive growing, whicli, at five years from the 
cutting, bore fruit, and was os large at that age as they usually are in Europe at eight years old.' 

* The olive here,’ it is added, ‘ will yield a fair crop for oil at four years from the nursery, and in 
eight years a full crop, o#as nfuch as in Europe at from fifteen to twenty years of age.* The lands 
and climate there are stated to be as well adapted to the successful cultivation of the olive for oil, 
pickles, &c., as any part of Europe. Some hundreds of the trees arc said also to have been grow- 
ing in South Carolina, and the owner expressed his conviction that tliis product would succeed well 
on our sea-coast of Carolina and (ileorgia. The frosts, though severe, did not destroy or injure 
them ; and in one case, when the plant was supposed to be dead, and corn was planted in its stead, 
its roots sent out shoots. It is well known to be a tree of great longevity— own reaching to 1^00 
or 2000 years ; so that when once established, it will produce crops for a great while afterwards. 
The expense of extradting the oil is also stated to be but trifling. 

Indigo, — This was oftce a most important crop in South Carolina, and some attention has 
been given to it by an individual or two in Louisiana, and tlie enterprise is said to promise success; 
and enough might wndoiibtcdiy be raised in this country to supply our ow'u market, so that wc 
should not be dependent on other nations for this article. Some indigo produced at Huton llougc 
is pronounced to have been efyual to the best Cdraccas, which sells at two dollars per pound ; and 
the gentleman who cultivated it remarks, that one acre of ground tliere, well cultivated, will yield 
from forty to sixty pounds ; that it requires only from July to October for cultivating it ; that 
there is not connected with it onc-tliird of the expense of time that is generally required for the 
cultivation of cotton. He, therefore, intends in future to turn his attention to the cultivation of 
indigo, in preference to cotton. 

** General Remarks, — The root crops form a very important item as fodder, and arc cultivated 
with increasing success in many parts of the country. The turnip has not yet become as great a 
&voiiritc among our farmers as it is in England, where very large crops are produced ; nor are 
carrots, the product of which has sometimes in England reached to over thirty-seven ions per 
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acre $ or parsnips, which are said to be excellent food for horses and cattle. Parsnips, also» stand 
the winter better than any other root vegetable. Swine, too, are fond’ of them. Besides the 
ruta haga, mangel wurtzel, sugar beet, and other varieties of the beet, occupy a useful place on 
the farm, and are more or less cultivated in this country. 

** An account of an experiment respecting the raising of pumpkins on grass land, and the great 
amount produced from one vine, furnislies some important facts with reference to the culture of 
that product, showing that| it might be rendered very profitable. 

" The productions of the orchard — apples, peaches, and pears, and other varieties of fruit— «re 
most successfully raised for market in some of the states. The peach orchards of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania form a source of large profit to their enterprising proprietors. The apple crop suf- 
fered severely the past year in some of the New England states. 

** Many farmers in Wisconsin tenitory are said to be beginning to give their attention to the 
production of wool ; large flocks have been introduced into the southern counties. 

** Much is doing to ascertain the best breeds of cattle for our country, and many noble speci- 
mens have been exhibited the post year at the agricultural fairs in various parts of the itaion, show- 
ing the incr€*asing attention which is giverirto this subject. 

** The products of the dairy, too, and the apiary, with the new methods of raising poultry, 
might claim a notice. Tljc subject of the* best modes of cultivation, manures, and the proportions 
of the various parts of husbandry to one anotlier, belong to the general subject.” — Mr, EiUwortKt 
Heport, * 

prickly Comfr^y, — Some experiments have been made in tlie New England states for feeding 
cattle ; and that on being gathered only once in two years, an acre produced 2400 bushels. It is 
regarded as indigenous to America. 

yipples. — The following are extracts from letters to Mr. *£lls worth : 

“ For some years 1 have been experimenting upon the apple-tree, having an orchard of 20,000 
bearing Newtown pippin trees. I have found it very unprohtable to wait for what is termed the 
bearing year, and, consequently, it has been my study to assist nature, so as to enable tl^^ tree to 
bear every year. 

“ I Iiavc noticed that it produces more profusely than any other tree, and, consequently, re- 
quires the intermediate year to recover itself, by extracting from tiie atmosphere and earth the re- 
quisites to enable it to produce. 

“ One year is too short a time for so elaborate a process, and, if unassisted by art, the inter- 
vening year must necessarily be lost. If, however, it is supplied with the necessary substances, it 
will bear every year — at least, such has been the result of the following experiments ; 

“ Three years ago, in April, I scraped all the rough hark off several thousand trees in my 
orchard, and washed the trunk and limbs within reac^h with soft soap, trimmed out all the branches 
that crossed each other early in June, and painted the wounded part with while lead, to keep out 
moisture ; then split open the bark, by running a sharp-pointed knife from the ground to the first set 
of limbs in the latter part of the same month, whicli prevents the tree from becoming bark-bound, 
and gives the inner wood an opportunity of expanding. 

“ In July, 1 placed one peck of oyster-shell lime around each tree, and left it piled about the 
trunk until November, during which tliree months the drought was excessive. In November, the 
lime was dug in thoroughly. The following year ( 1842), 1 collected* front those tre(»3 1700 barrels 
of fruit, some of which were sold in New Yoi^ for four dollars per barrel, and others, in London, 
for nine dollars ; the cider made from the refuse, delivered at the mill two days after its manufac- 
ture, I sold for three dollars seventy-five cents per barrel of thirty-two gallons, not including the 
barrel. Jn making cider I nct>er wet the straw. After gathering the fruit in October, 1 manured 
the same trees with stable-manure, having secured to it the ammonia, and covered it immediately 
witk earth. ^ * 

** Strange as it may appear, this year (1843), the same trees literally bent to the ground with 
the finest fruit I ever saw. The other trees in my orchard, not treated as above, were barren. 

“ I am now placing around each tree one peck of cliarcoal-dust, and propose, in the spring, to 
cover it from the compost heap. 

“ I have grown corn, beets, and carrots, in pure charcoal-dust, likewise cuttings of the rose- 
bush, camella japonica, grape-vine, and wax«plant« and belimfe it to be one of the most valuable 
manures we have. Once placed upon the soi^ it is there for ever. \ 

** Plums . — Fourteen years since, 1 removed eighty plum-trees from the lower part of my farm 
in the month of May, and set them in rich, sandy loam land, which is the best soil for them. 
They were valuable varieties, such as the blue gpgc, yellow egg, magnum boniim, &c., and had 
borne profusely four years before they were taken up. For the space of thirteen years after their 
removal they never bore a single plum, altliough they grew luxuriantly. In the fall of 1642, 1 
placed half a bushel of shell lime round each tree, and last Marcli, half a bushel of pulverised 
diarcoal. In May they were covered with blossoms, and boro a profusion of fruit. 

** When large black excrescences appear on plum-trees, I cut off the limbs affected, and burn 
thorn. They are caused by a worm.” 
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CALCULATION AND ESTIMATES OP PRODUCTION OF WHEAT AND OTHER BREAD 

STUFF GRAINS, AS BEARING UPON CONSUMPTION IN, AND EXPORTATIONS 

FROM, THE UNITED STATES. 

The following statements and tables are prepared from official accounts, and 
from a senes of observations and tables which were drav^ up and published in 
an extra number of the Philadelphia Commercial List for 1842. 

The cause of that alarm, which has been so generally manifested by the landed 
interests of England, as to the United Kingdom, in the event of a free trade in 
com and other food from America, has, it will appear, no foundation. 

Mr. Gladstone has, with forcible truth and ability, in his recently published 
remarks, proved how utterly groundless have been the complaints against the 
liberal portions of the tariff of 1842 . The following statements and tables will 
show that the export of corn and dour from the United States has not increased 
in proportion to the increase of population, and goes far to prove how little the 
landed interest of the United Kingdom has to fear from the competition of 
American agriculture. We could further prove that, in the advance of nations, 
the consumers of agricultural produce increase more rapidly in numbers than the 
producers. The reason is, that cities, manufactures, trades, navigation, &c., draw 
people from cultivating the soil, and from the rural districts. This is especially 
the case in America. 

In the United States the population employed in agriculture has, it is true, 
increased rapidly, but not so rapidly as the population of the towns, and those 
employed in the fisheries, in ship -building, in the timber trade, in the fur trade, 
in the producing of naval stores, in navigating the ocean, rivers, lakes, and canals ; 
and as those employed in manufactures, handicraft trades, and on railways and 
other public works. 

We must also takoiinto our calculation those employed in agriculture, who 
are not producers of wheat, other bread stftffs, and food, viz., those engaged in the 
cultivation of tobacco, of cotton wool, and, in Louisiana, of sugar. 

The author of the interesting papers which were prepared for the Phila- 
delphia paper, which we have quoted above, describing the wheat cropsi ob- 
serves : — 

li w very generaUy believed abroad^ that this valuable grain is of very general culture in our 
country, but such is not the fact. This table divides the states and territories into three districts The 
first embraces thc^six New Eng1(;pd states ; the second, the states in what may be called the 
* Wheat District,’ extending from latitude 35 deg. to 45 deg. nortli, and from longitude 5 deg. east to 
15 deg. west of Washington ;.and the tliird, states south of latitude 35 deg. The cultivation of wheat 
was commenced in the New England states at quite an early date after their first settlement, and 
with suflScient success to supply the wants of the colonists, but it could not be continued with 
profit when Pennsylvania was settled, and its lands, more congenial to wheat, subjected to the 
plough. Then, \X\e hardy and adventurous sons of the Puritans, found it their interest to * cultivate^ 
the ocean, and, by exchanae of its productions purchase flour and grain from the descendants of Penn. 
The efforts made since tlie revolution, and, by aid of bounties, even down to within three or four 
years, to revive the cultivation of wheat in the eastern section, have proved alike iinsucc<‘.ssful ; and 
the agricultural pursuits of New EngUuid will, doubtless, in future be confined to the more suitable 
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products of Indian corn and potatoes, with pasturage of cattle and increased growth of wool in 
parts more remote from the sea board. 

** With the states south of tlie iidieat section, we have included North Carolina, for although a 
gr^t part of this state lies north of 35 deg., and wheat is cultivated towards its northern parts, the 
soil in general is better adapted to Indian corn, and the quantity cultivated is large. It may also 
be remarked of New Jersey, that, although wiUiiti the wheat latitude, it cannot be called a-wbeat 
growing state, as in all tliat part towards the ocean on which the state borders for near 150 miles, 
the soil is too light and sandy for this grain ; and Indian corn and rye are its leading products, lit 
reference to the culture of wheat in both these sections — the eastern and the soutliern — Washing- 
ton, in his letter to Arthur Young, dated December 5, 1791, gives the following opinion * But 
the country beyond these (New York and New Jersey) to tlie eastward (and the dirtlicr you ad- 
vance that way it is still more so), u unfriendiy to wheats which is subject to blight and mtidew, und^ 
^ late yearn, to ajly, which has almost discouraged the growth of U, The lands, however, in the New 
England states are strong, and productive of outer crops. To the southward vj Virginia, the dimatc 
it not weU adapted to wheat, and less so as you pinetraie the uHirmrr latitudes* Experieiior has fully 
confirmed tlie correctness of his judgment, ^nd, it is now admitted that in netlher of those districts 
can wheat he raistd to profit even m competUion with the mon'e remote parts of the great wheat district^ 
since the cost of tran^tporlalion from those ha^ been reduced by artificial t ommunicatiotis. 

“To^the north of 45 deg. north on this continent, the length and severity of the winters 
will prevent the cultivation Vjf wheat to any material extent. This opinion will appear remarkable 
in England, when^t is considered that the most southerly point of Cireat Britain is near north lati- 
tude 49 dog., and that the cultiiic of wheat is sticccssfuily extended to nortli latitude 55 deg. But 
that island has an open ocean to the north and west, aiiu the North Sea to tlie east ; whereas the 
American continent, towards the north-west, is unbroken to 'the r\)lar Sea, and to the north, and 
towards north-east, is indented with immense bays, covered by icc for nine months in the year. 

** To the west of longitude 15 deg. west of Washington, commence those extensive prairies 
extending to tlie Rocky Mountains on which it is not hk^ely the cultivation of wheat will be ex- 
tended nor any permanent settlement made, except along some of the water-courses, for years to 
come. The want of wood and water on tliose plains will stop the advance of the civilisation in 
tliat direction, and leave them to the Buffalo and the Indian. How far it will be practicable to 
cover them w ith sheep, horses, and cattle, controlled by man, as on the steppes of the Banda 
Oriental, remains to be ascertained by experiment. « 

** The wheat section within 10 deg. of latitude and 20 deg. of longitude, embraces about one- 
lialf the surface of tlie states, or one-fourth of that of the states and territories, hut within this 
there is abundance of untouched land of the finest quality awaiting the ituasion of the cultiv.'itor. 
Nor can that ho delayed ; for the wants of a population constantly increasing both within and 
without this district, and not regarding foreign countries, demands a lapid increase in the growth 
of wheat. If our estimate is correct, that the United States and territories will number 22,OUO,fM>0 
inhabitants in 1850, the additional quantity to be raised in that year over J840, to supply 
an increase of 5,000,000 consumers at home, and leave seed, Ac, must be about 22,000,000 
bushels, equal to the whole crop raised in IHOO. To bring the cultivation up to this point it becomes 
necessaiy tliat for ten years J 30,000 acres of new land piT annum should be put under wheat cul- 
ture alone, and three times that quantity under culture in corn, rye, dhts, 6r in pasturage. To ac- 
eoipplish this will require that the labour of fial oiie-thiid of the whole increase in population be 
directed to agricultural pursuits in this district. 

“ On reference to Table No. 8, it will be observed that we have stated the consumption of 
wheat at the average of tliree bushels and a half per head in the eastern district (New England 
states), four busheE and one-twelfth per head in tlie wheat district, and two bushels per head in 
the s.>uthern, or cotton and sugar district. Tlie4e very low estimates will appear remarkable in 
England, where the consumption of wiieat is estimated at six to eight bushels per head. It is, 
easy, however, to account for this diflerence, which arises from the more general consumption in 
this country of Indian corn, rye, and buckwheat, for culinary purposes. In the eastern states, 
Indian com and lye are generally used, and, in parts more remote from the sea-coast, wheat bread 
is'almost unknown. In the middle and western states, with the agricultural ^population in par- 
ticular, more than half the bread is made of com ai^d rye meal ; and buckwheat is also extensively 
used. In the southern and south-western stafjps, com becomes thc\ leading article, and, in some, 
rice is an important auxiliary ; but, to the colourtnl population (full one-hali in those stetes) wheat 
is unknown. This will account for the veiy low estimates of two bushels per head, which we have 
mven for the consumption of wheat in the soqthern district. * Throughout every part of the 
United States, Indian corn is raised. It is used botli green and ripe ; is easily prepared for food, 
and fully as nutritious as wheat. Its usual cost per bushel, in the interior, is about ono-third that 

wheat, and, for human nutriment, one bushel of Indian corn is perhaps e(][iml to one bushel 
and tbree-foiirths of barley, or three bushels of oats. It is not, therefore, surprising, that the use 
of this invaluable grain sliould be so general, and that of oats and barley unknown— -but for animal 
food and the brewery. 
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“ Although it mun be apparent from the views now given of the present state of the growth 
and consumption of wheat in the United States, that there is no inducement to seek new markets 
for that grain, we are still interested in any measures that will be likely to give more regubrity to 
the demand for old markets, and greater steadiness to our prices. The measures now in agitation 
affecting tliese points are, an alteration of the com bws of Great Britain, and a new adjustment 
of ouT«tariff. 

** In tl\p former country, the corn law question is so completely^! xcd up with politics, and 
surrounded by prejudice, that a clear and disinterested judgment as to what is best for the whole 
popubtion, will scarcely be attained. It is understood tlmt the new ministry will not present 
any bw allowing a free trade in corn, or establishing a fixed duty, but will adhere to the * Sliding 
Scale* making some alteration in its graduation. 

** By btc returns it appears tliat the population of Great Britain, in 1841, was 18,664,761 
M ia‘)l „ 16,366,011 


• “ 

• Increase 2,208,760 

“ Ireland, irf 1841 8,205,882 

„ „ 1881 ? 7,784,530 

• - - 

Increase 410,846 410,846 


Aggregate increase of the British Islands in ten years 2,609,506 

“ Without reference to this increase in Ireland, it is evident that to supply that of Great Britain 
with wheat at tlie lowest estimated consumption of six bushels per iiead, reipiircs that the growth in 
1841 should exceed that of 1881 — 1.3,800,000 bushels ; and for seed, starch, Ac., we may add 
2,200,000 bushels, making 2,000,000 quarters. At the estimated product per acre of three quarters, 
the increased breadth of land required for whtfat alone, would be 660,000 acres, and for barley, 
oats, potatoes, pasturage, &c., l,980,tM)0 acres more, say 2,640,000 acres, to supply the wants of 
2,298,750 inhabitants, lias this quantity of new land been found on the surface of the island 
and put under cultivation ? or have its industrious farmers, by bringing for manure guano from 
the racific, and bones from the continent, been able to increase the product of the old lands, to 
meet this demand ? In relation to the first inquiry, it is much doubtea if any extent of unenclosed 
first or second quality lands could have been found, and under present circumstances the operation 
of the corn laws must be to force into wheat culture tliird quality lands, that can yield no profit 
even at high prices, and only incrcasd tlie uncertainty of dependence on home growth for bread. 
The spirited and intelligent agricultural societies have made great exertions to extend the growth 
of wheat on the old lands by improved metj^ods of culture, and to a certain extent with success ; 
but still, that increase is not sufficient to meet all the new demands for consumption, and give 
jurplus stocks adequate for the contingencies of their very uncertain climate. A succession of 
favourable seasons may afford relief for a time, but this cannot be permanent, and some radical 
change in the system becomes daily more necessary. 

** If we look forward ten years, and suppose the popubtion to increase in that time 2,500,000, 
and that 3,000,000 acres move land must be hrouglit under culture, we would again ask, where » 
it to be found? Tlie primd minister of England had better give up the search, and by a liberal 
alteration of the corn laws, endeavour to make brekd more uniformly cheap, by allowing wheat to 
be imported free of duty from those countries tliat take goods in excliangc. 

“ If the parliament of Great Britain will not make a change in the corn laws sufficiently liberal 
to give an abundant supply of bread at moderate prices to operatives at home, let it immediately 
appropriate an adequate sum to cari^^ them to this country. We want no paupers, but sober and 
industrious men with healthy fiimilies will be feceived free of duty, and in*oiir western coUnti^ 
they will find food cheap and employment abundant. 'Ihe grain trade must, in short, take this 
course, the consumer must seek food in other countries, if it is not allowed to reach him at 
home. 

** Had the corn laws been absolutely repealed in 1825, the establishment of manufactories in 
the United States tnight have beejj procrastinated for many years ; but no change in those bws 
can now materially change the course of prodyction in this country, and any alteration made will 
not be considered as a boon jto agricultural nations, but as a measure forced on the government 
by the wants of a popubtion increasing more rapidly than agricultural productions on a limited 
extent of land and in an uncertain climftte. Great Britain must relinquish the idea of being able 
to keep provuions high at home, and supply all |he world with cheap goods. This cannot be done 
without fltarving the operative. 

V The first efforts of the colonbts were directed simply to supply their own wants, and those 
of a continued accession of emigrants from various parts of Europe, li w€u well known to them 
that England, then a ^ram exporting country, would not receive wheat m exchange frr tuck articles of 
eUidsing at they reqnvyd : and hence came ike estabHekment in Ae eolenies of some coarse manif- 
factures of a domestic kind, But the hardy sons of New England began to look towards the 
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ocean for products of exdiaogeable value, and on the borders of the Chesapeake, labour was 
directed to tobacco ; but the followers of Penn persevered in the cultivation of wheat. This 
continued to be very much the state of production down to the commencement of the war of 
1755. By this time the settlements had extended as far so\ith as Georgia ; the population of the 
colonies’ had greatly increasodt and, in the middle states, cultivation had made considerable pro- 
gress in land, especially along the waters of the principal rivers. In Pennsylvania, a population 
of 250,000 had extended .**0 the South Mountain, embracing the counties of Chester, Lancaster, 
Berks, Northampton, Bucks, and Philadelphia t but even previous to this time, the ruivg 
importance of the trade of the coloniet had excited t/ir jealousy and cupidity of the mother counlry^ 
and laws wire enacted to confine their tirade to her markets^ and to present the growth of maMK- 
factories with them^ even to the making of a horse^shoe, 

** But, at the conclusion of the war of 1755, the condition of the colonies had unde^bne a 
material change. Their exports and imports had greatly increased, and so continued iip^o the 
commencement of the revolutionary struggle. In the interim, England had, in a great measure, 
ceased to export wheat, and her West India possessions became more dependo^ ori her Nhrth 
American colonics for supplies. Pennsylvania profited by this demand, and, in esrchange for large 
quantities of flour, bread, &c., exported from Philadelphiu, she received the products of the 
Antilles. As early as the year ]7<)5, her exports w'ero : — Bread, 34,736 barrels ; dour, 146,^87 
barrels.; wheat, 367,522 bushels ; corn, 60,206 bushels. And, in 1773, bread, 48,183 barrels; 
flour, 26.5,067 barrels; wheat, 182,301 bushels; corn, 170,217 bushels. Showing an export of 
wheat, or wheat products, in 1773, from our city, to places now foreign, greater than in any year 
subsequent to the revolution. At that time, the exports of bread stilus from Baltimore and New 
York were altogether unimportant. South of the Susquehanna, few merchant mills existed. 
The first of any importance in the vicinity of Baltimore were erected by tlie Ellicotts and Tysons, 
who removed from Pennsylvania about the year 1765, and whose energy and enterprise gave that 
impulse to the milloring business there, which, df the little town of Baltimore, on an inlet of the 
bay, without interior water communications, but with water power convenient for manufacturing 
purposes, lias made a great city. 

The quantity of wheat returned, as the product of the very superior crop of 1839, in New 


York, was bushels, bushels. 

11,853,507 

Taken for seed and starch, ten per cent, or 1,185,350 

For human food — population returned, 2,428,921, at four bushels 
and a quarter per head 10,327,164 


11,512,514 


Surplus left 340,993 

about equal to the * tailings’ of such a crop commonly used for animal food. Now the crop of 
1839, in New York, no doubt exceeded the average of the three crops preceding, fifteen per cent, 
ond.that of 1841 full thirty per cent. This result will appear extraordinary to those who have 
not fully considered the subject ; but it may be reconciled by a view of the flour trade of New 
York. Suppose we debit that state with all the flour and wheat brought into it from the Lake 
Country, from New Orleans, and all the Atlarfuc states, soutli of it ; and then give it credit for all 
the flour and wheat exported to foreign or domestic ports, continuing the account for five years, 
so as to have a fair average, what would be the balance in favour of New York production? 

** The population of Pennsylvania has not increased so rapidly as that of New York, and 
although her surplus of wheat is not, perhaps, so great as twenty or even thirty years bock, it is 
stilbvery considerable, but as little good land now remains unbroken in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and labour is fast seeking mining and manufacturing employments, this surplus will gradually 
diminish, and the time is not very remote when our metropolis will have to rely on the country 
beyond the Ohio, for wheat bread. * In all the old wheat districts in the states of Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia, the land is so completely exhausted by continued cropping, that it must be abandoned 
for years until restored to vigour by tlie re-operative powers of nature, or tritnsferred to another 
population, better qualified to recover it by art and industry. In the upper section of those states, 
and towards the western parts of Maryland and Virginia, a differeilit agricultural system prevails, 
and there the cultivation of wheat is still on the advance. 

If we make a natural line of the Mississippi to the Confluence of the Ohio, and up this river 
to Pittsburg, and thence draw an imaginary line fHorth to Lake Erie, and continue it round the 
nortlieni and eastern frontiers of the United States, it will be found, that at this time, the wheat 
raised in all this section of the United States is about ecjual to what is consumed in it, and that 
the whole suiplus shipped from the United States to foreign countries including Canada, is in fact 
produced in the’states and territories north and west of the Ohio river. We have stated tlie whole 
export in 1840, to September dOth, at 1 1,208,365 bushels, and the wheat and flour of the crop of 
1839^ which those statds, dfc.^ for Canada, or came to the Atlantic cities by various outlets. 
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tile Ohio and Misftissij^i rivers, the canals and railroads of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, was about equal to this quantity. The estimate may, however, be made in another way. 
In the states .and territories beyond the Ohio river, the wheat raised in 1839, 26,000,000 
bushels, and allowing 12,000,000 bushels for consumption at four bushels per head, and 
2id00,000 busliels for seed, starch, &c., we liave left a surplus for export from that section 
of il#500,000 bushels. Now, it is a striking fact, that this surplus, in short the whole dis- 
posable sui^ilus of the United States, is furnished by that section of our country the most remote 
from our Atlantic seaports, and with the aid of all the natural or artificial communications exist- 
ing, it cannot rcacli those ports, from the places of shipment, much less from the fanner's door, at 
a charge per bushel and forty-five or fifty cents freight, insurance, commission, and wastage in- 
cluded. From Cleaveland to New York, the charge is about thirty-seven and a half cents j from 
Pittsburg to Philadelphia about forty cents, and these are the nearest and most convenient ship- 
ping points. Wliat then does the farmer in those states get for his wheat when the price in our 
Atlantic cities is one dollar per bushel ? Is it notwi matter of serious consideration whether, with 
our rapidly inowasing population, the consumption of wheat has not already approached too close 
to its procfuction? not leaving a siiflicieiit margin to meet the contingency of a bad crop, which 
might make it necessary again to iny>ort from Europe; and under circumstances not so favourable 
to obtain supplies as those which existed in I8.S7 and 18&8. It is evident from the experience of 
the last fifty years, that the increase in the cultivation of wheat, mer^y extends in propoAion to 
the wants of the home population, not giving any increase in tlic surplus for export, unless in years 
of over production, or ivhen the home consumption is lessened by high prices arijing from unusual 
demands fi>r other countries. If permitted to carry this table forward to the year 1850 by analogy, 
the important items would then stand,j)erhaps, nearly as follows : — 


Population of the United States 22,000,000 

„ of the Atlantic cities 1,200,000 

„ of the seven interior cities A 400,000 

Land under wheat culture acres, 6,000,000 

Product of average crop at twenty bushels 120,000,000 

Required for seed, starch, &c. .. .* bushels, 12,000,000 

For export to foreign places „ 12,000,000 

For homo use „ 96,000,000 


“ In this estiiTiatc we arc induced to advance the average product per acre to twenty bushels, as 
the great increase in cultivation for the next ten and many succeeding years, must be on 

the rich virgin soils to the north and west of the Ohio river. 

“ On examination of No, 4, the ^Bst important fact apparent, is tlie great increase of the export 
of flour to the Uritish North American colo^it^s in the year ending September 30, 1840. This 
has arisen from the circumstance that wheat of colonial growth is admitted into England either 
free, or at a duty not exceeding five shillings per quarter, imperial mc?asure, at any time, and the 
large qmmtity shipped from Canada to England has been replaced by imports from the Lake 
states. This imfiurt has been greatly facilitated by the opening of the Welland canal, at the same 
time, tlie nbundaiit crop of 18:39, has afforded a surplus adequate to this demand. Its continuance 
will depend very much on the^future product of harvests in England, or on changes wiiich may be 
made in British corn law?. 

“ In exports to the W est Indies, there has also^een a material increase of wheat flour and 
corn meal, and this arises principally from a demand for those English islands in which emanci- 
pation has been carried out. From our former great market in Uuba, we are nearly altogether 
excluded by heavy duties on flour, intended to encourage importations from Spain. The markets 
of South America continue to take about the usual average quantity, and tliat no increase of late 
years has taken place in these demands on us for Uic markets of Braxil, notwitlfstanding the great 
increase in our importations of coffee from that country, may be attributed to tbc fact, that consi- 
derable shipments of flour have been made from Europe to the Brazils of late y<‘arB. 

** To Great Britain our exports of flour present an aspect of irregularity in (ioiuand, arising from 
the uncertainty of crops there, as well as tlie peculiar working of her corn laws. These of late have 
been so managed as to admit at low ^ntics largo quantities of wdieat from the continent of Europe, 
paid for by export of gold — but to discourage tl^p American shippers, even at moderate prices, 
and when no specie would hav<f been required in payment. How' long this state of things will be 
permitted to continue, will depend much upon the present ministry in England— but to us the 
interest constantly lessens in any Europeai! market for bread stufls, as our rapidly increasing popu- 
lation affords a more certain market at home. • 

The comparison made in Tables Nos. 5 and 6, doc.s not show any avciage increase in our ex- 
ports of flour for five years, ending September 30, 1840*-for though the export in 1840 was the 
great^t ever made from this country, the failure of our crop in 1836, and deficiency in that of 1837, 
ocedsTOned the exports of 1837 and 1838 to fall full fifty per cent below an average. But it will 
probably appear that for the next ten years, steady American markets will be found for 1,250.000 
hamis, annual average export, if the increased growth of wheat sbould be such as to meet the 
wants of a population continually on the advance ; and leave such a surplus fo» expert. 
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I.— Population, compared with the Growth, Consumption, end Export of Wheat, in Three 

Sections of the United States. 
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On referring to die Inspection Tables it will be observed, tliat the great increase in the 
supply of flour brought to market, is to ports east of the Potomac, as no material change is 
apparent in the average inspections of the ports of Virginia for some years ; and in tlie district of 
Columbia, what Georgetown has gained by the opening of the Ohio canal to the Shenandoah 
valley, Alexandria lias lost. 


VI. — Statement of the Exports of Flour and Wheat from the United States, from the 
Year 1790 to 1843, and also of the Average Price of Wheat in England, and of Floiir 
in Philadelphia, and the Population of the United States during the same period. 


Y ISA R%. 

Bushels of 
Wheat ex 
ported. 

Average 
iirice of 
Wheat in 
Knulafid, 

[ler Quarter. 

Barrels of 
Flour 
exported. 

• 

Average 
price of 
Flour at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 
barrel. 

Value nf 
Flour ex- 
ported at 
average 
priceH, in 
Philadel- 
phia. 

Quantity of 
Flour 

shipped to 
England 

Exports of 
Pluur from 
Canada. 

Population 
of the 
United 
Btatea. 

1790 

1,124,458 

8. d. 

53 2 

724,623 

dlrs. ct^. 

5 .50 

dollars. | 

barrels. 

a .... 

barrels. 

*3,929,320 

1791 

1792 

1703 

1,018,330 

653,790 

1,430,575 

47 2 

41 9 

47 10 

6i».(MI 

624,464 

1,074,639 

5 22 

5 25 

5 00 

3.2M.73.5 

4,318,436 

6,.140,.170 

5,837,460 


• 10.900 


1794 

6!W,797 

50 8 

846,010 

6 90 

.... 

13.700 


I7«5 

141,273 

72 11 

687,369 

10 60 

7.286.111 

.... 

18,000 


1796 

31,22rp 

76 3 

*72.'i,l94 

12 .50 

9,004,95.5 

.... 

4,:ioo 


1797 

15, 655 

52 2 

51.5.6.13 

8 91 

4.594,100 

.... 

14,000 


179H 

15,021 

50 4 

567.558 

6 20 

4.0.5.1,975 

.... 

9,500 


1799 

10,056 

66 11 

519,265 

• 9 6fl 

5,016.099 

.... 

14«400 


1800 

26,65:) 

110 5 

653,052 

9 86 

6,4.l9,(i92 

172,816 

20,000 

5,319,702 

1801 

239,920 

115 11 

1,102,444 

10 40 

11,46.5,417 

470,720 

38,000 

1HQ2 

280,281 

67 9 

1,1.56,248 

6 00 

7,978,111 

206,744 

28,200 


iHOa 

686,415 

127,024 

57 1 

1,31 1,8.53 

6 73 

8,826,771 

203,127 

15,432 


1804 

60 5 

810,008 

H 23 

6,666,365 

7,541,876 

7.140 

14,067 


1805 

18,041 

67 1 

777,513 

9 70 

36,752 

18,590 


180G 

86,784 

76 9 

782,724 

7 30 

5,713,885 

127,619 

10,997 


1807 

776,814 

73 1 

1,249,810 

7 17 

8,961,202 

323,966 

20,442 


1808 

87,333 

78 II 

263,613 

5 69 

1,501,095 

2,922 

42,462 


1809 

393,680 

94 5 

640,247 

6 91 

5,847,560 

150,741 

19,476 


1810 

325,924 

103 3 

7U8,431 

0 37 

7.481,208 

92,136 

12,519 

7,239,909 

1811 

216,833 

92 5 

1,44.5,012 

0 O.'i 

14,377,869 

:-i8,l83 

10.340 

1812 

53,832 

122 8 

1,44.1,492 

0 83 

14,189,526 

28,429 

37,625 


1813 

2HH,ji,J5 

106 6 ♦ 

• 1,260,242 

8 92 

11.247,602 

517 


1814 

72 1 

103.27U 

8 GO 

1,662,156 

.... 

1,217 


1815 

17,634 

63 8 

862,730 

729,0.5.1 

1 8 71 

7,514,4.56 

104,655. 

1.920 


1816 

62,321 

76 2 

9 78 

7.130,1.18 

5,572 

J,135 


1817 

96.407 

94 0 

1,470,108 

1 1 6t> 

17,291.821 

706,601 

36,047 


1818 

] 96,608 

63 H ' 

1,1.57,697 1 

9 96 

U,. 530, 602 

389,530 

30,543 


1819 

82,005 

72 3 

7.50,560 

7 n 

.5,337,192 

51,847 

12,085 


1820 

22,137 

65 10 

1,177,030 

4 72 

6,.^35,609 

171,772 

45,369 

9,638,106 

1H21 

25,621 

54 5 

1,0.56,119 

4 78 

5,046,246 

94,541 

22,035 

1822 

4,418 

43 3 

827,80.5 

G .58 

5,447,351 

12,006 

47,247 


1823 

4,272 e 

«1 0 

756,702 

G 82 

5,160,706 

4,2.52 

46,250 


1824 

20,:t73 

62 0 

096,702 

5 62 

5,601,071 

4,150,926 

70,873 

41,001 


1629 

17,990 

66 0 

613,006 

fi 10 

27,272 

40,003 

33,640 


1626 

4M60 

22,162 

8,906 

4,007 

45,280 

408,910 

86,304 

56 11 

857.820 

4 65 

3,966,863 

4,542,2.14 

16.355 


1827 

56 9 

868,406 
860,800 
837 385 

5 23 

63,129 

54,023 


1628 

60 5 

5 60 

4,820,530 
5,;i(M) 647 

23,256 

221,176 

35,720 


1629 

66 3 

6 33 

11,783 


1630 

04 3 

I, 227,434 

J, 8(Hj,.'l20 
664,019 

4 83 

5,928,500 

10,243,010 

326,162 

879.430 

71,749 

12.806,090 

1631 

(HI 4 

, .5 67 

1832 

98 8 

5 72 

4,047,337 

9.1,958* 

31,419 

% 

1633 

32,421 

52 11 

0.55,768 
8.15,3.52 
779 306 

5 63 

5,380.974 

4,118,770 

4,.5H2,816 

22,207 

51,435 


1634 

36,!WH 

47,762 

2,062 

17..303 

6,201 

9o,:)25 

46 2 

6 17 

19,6?''. 

5,3/0 

161 

26,812 

16.976 


1835 

39 4 

5 68 


1836 

46 6 

505.400 

7 99 

4,038,146 

2.986,397 

18,125 

7.794 


1637* 

55 10 

318,710 
448,101 
, 016.161 
* 1,897,501 

0 37 


. 1836« 

01 7 

7 79 

3,401,174 

1,670,512 

C.92.>.170 

' 8,205 

2(i.9H.5 


1639 

70 8 

6 50 

167,585 

620,919 

19.732 

303.071 


1640 

1,720,860 

66 4 * 

5 00 

17.008j006t 

1841 

1642 

1843 

868.585 

817.058 

311,685 

% i 

50 1 

' 1.51.5,817 

1,263,602 
641,474 

« ■ • ■ 

10,l4;i,6l5 

7..17.5,356 

3,763.07.1 

208,084 
208,024 
’ 19,4.16 




* In 1897, when the prerioufl hnnreet in itfe United Statep yielded under an arerage crop, the importa of wheat 
anminted to much more than doable the quantity ever exported in any one year; via., to 3.021,999 buahela, im-' 
INWted from variotiB eountries. In 1836 there were imported 896.560 bushel* of wheat, and 12,731 bushels of flour. 

The popolnllon returns for the present year, 1845, may be placed at about 20,000,000. 
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PROVISIONS AND LIVE STOCK EXPORTED. 


Tl» t*«tog of iOTnrf .aUtl. .»i <>f .«n«, fct proTirioM, for to 

.od ta Zr L., ta. ... be» to ft. W«d S^. “ 

mav be the pork an* lard of the north-western states, the quantity .^te 
p4..^««fo,«p.»»l»to.b».»~lrto«»«ft TU.,ril.pp«r&omft. 

following table. 


Quabtitt and Value, the 


Produce of Animals, Exported from the United States, in each 
Year, from 1791 to 1844. , 


YKAES. 

Quantity ^ 
of 

Beef. 

Quantity 

ok 

Folk. 

# 

Value of^ 1 
Beef, Tal- < 
uw, Hides, 
and Live 1 
Cattle. 1 

Value of j 
Butter aud 
Cbeeee. 

Value of 
»ork, Bacon, 
Lard, and 
Lire Hugs. 

Value of 
Horaes 
and Mules. 

17111 

borrela 

62,771 

barrels. 

97,781 

doUuis. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1 ^ 

74,636 

36,098 





1798 

75.106 

38,568 





17 M 

100 , HOG 

49,442 





1793 

96,149 

88,193 







02,391 

73,881 





17 W 

31,612 

40,196 


* 



170 a 

80,000 

88,119 





1790 

01,891 

52,268 





IHOO 

73.043 

3.^107 





IHOi 

7M31 

70,779 





1609 

iao3 

61.690 

77.984 

78,239 

96,609 

1,149,000 

586,000 

1,890,000 

460.000 

270.000 

|fi04,-T-,t 

184,H96 

111,532 

1,920,000 



820,000 

1^3,,... ,.... 

iiojoao 

117.419 

97.929 

1,949,000 

461.000 

400.000 


321,000 

IflOQ 

36.277 

1.360.000 

1.108.000 


317 000 

iao7 

84,209 

89.247 

39>4 oov 

105,000 

IROM 

90,101 

15,476 

203,000 

jyUfWini 

1 nornoo 

113,000 

1009., 

98,333 

47,699 

42,639 

425,000 


'907.000 
1,009,006 
604 enn 

185,000 

1810^ 

87,209 

747,000 

1.195,000 


254,000 

laii 

76,743 

87,270 


191,000 

1012 ,., 

42,737 

43,741 

20,297 

13,130 

22,746 

974,000 

95,000 

457 ’ ODO 

8,000 

laia 

17,337 

539,000 

17 b ' 000 

1,000 

1814,^^,^^.,.. 

4,040 

241.000 

407.000 

AAsi nilfk 

4^ 000 

155.000 

iai 5 

9,073 

S4« alIvU 
009 fiOlk 

7 10 ’, 000 
337 000 

364,000 

1016 

83,930 

87,889 

19,260 

736,000 

»«alpUUU 

913,000 

lAA nnf\ 

432,000 

IB 17 ..... 1 

14,469 

645,000 

754,000 

980,000 

lOlB... 

80,879 
84,966 < 

17.558 

646,000 

lyOpUUU 
OflV AflA 

1 ,009,000 

100,000 

1019 

26,173 

908,000 

•U# fUUW 

303,000 
190,267 
, 221,041 

l|l7U,000 

1,354,116 

1 ar,T aoo 

85,000 

1890 

33,191 

44,091 

898,000 

*j9,88DI 

1291 ..,,,, 

60,867 

60,647 

098,323 

04,793 

1892 

07,610 

68,382 

844,584 

MpOOi aOW 

1 2fllp332 

183,373 

| 8 tJ 

61,418 

99,529 

730,401 

199,778 

204,205 

li48o’,051 

1 ,832,679 

913,390 

I 894 

66,074 

67.920 

707,200 

983,835 

1893 

68.023 

89,700 

930,40.5 

947 ,767 
907,769 

1.002 490 

947,543 

| 8 ii«, 

78,686 

66.094 

738,430 

A ,Ojf •|^•aF 

1,955,698 

173.0i0 

1897 

90.689 

73,813 

772,636 


1,495,830 

185.M2 

18S8v.-aji.ULa«.« 

66,640 

51,100^ 

93,836 

719,961 

If 

17%M9 

1 403 620 

207.668 

1899,,. ....... 

39,539 

674.995 

1 315,945 

16«,944 

1880..! 

46,848' 

45,643 

717,683 

142,370 

oo^ 7Ckdt 

l',.50l,644 

1.796,196 

9,151,558 

1,796,001 

918 015 

18ilamikAJL....i 

60,770 

31,268 

689,982 

ScCHtivU 
ocwk Aon 

164.034 

1888 

53,307 

68,023 

774,087 

xyv|04U 

998,459 

ICkA AfKl 

107,330 

1888 

64,322 

109.870 

956,076 

933,554 

1884 

, 46,181 

82,601 

751,259 

10.1 BAn 

1,776,732 

1 383,344 

285,028 

l088.u*^.*. 

. 38.098 

61,897 

636,701 

1 1 A 

346.660 

I 8 a 0 «_e**^ . . . 

. 90.826 

92,360 

699,1 16 

114»UiIa 

AA l*7dl 

1 ’ 209.790 

368,194 

1637 .«s 

, 96,076 

94,563 

985,146 

WalfU 

A f Aafsrff 

1 AlSuMti 

331.620 

1888 

. 93,491 

81,396 

528,231 

148,191 

B,4pI 

1,777,930 

1394,894 

9.621,557 

91699.463 

9,190,090 

,291.625 

V4(i.320 

1880 

. 16,169 

41,801 

871,646 

1^ ,9iiu 
am 9AA 

1S4Q 

. 19,081 

66,981 

623,373 

004,918 

ilAl AlA 

293,143 

1841 

. 50,937 

138,299 

4|U4,9 * *3 

uba mft 

990.654 

1889... 

. 46,961 

180,032 

1,919,636 

aeMI|loO 
EAB OAft 

919,696 

1648 

1044 

. 87,619 

80,301 

1,092.949 



VsllM of 
Sheep. 


A 


dolUrt. 


I'.'isr.- 


dollOTO. 


ftSpOOO 

30.000 
1,300 

16.000 
14.UU0 

4.000 

8.000 
I2p0»0 

90.000 
0,000 
8,000 
3,000 

30 000 

40.000 

42.000 

09.000 

91.000 

93.000 
22,170 
18,276 
10,020 
14,038 


90,027 

17,093 

13.960 
7,499 

10.644 
99,110 
14,499 
92,886 
81,464 
90,009 
80,966 
^ 16,346 
16.639 
90,409 

13.960 
30,696 
86,767 
36,893 
99,061 


4.135.000 

4.300.000 

4.141.000 

3.274.000 

3.060.000 

968.000 

1.811.000 

2.169.000 

2.666.000 

1.697.000 

1.101.000 

462.000 

1.339.000 
9 003,000 

2.069.000 

1.036.000 

2.023.000 

9.447.000 
2,324,731 
8,329.308 
2,301,963 
2,896,869 
3,314.798 

3.096.860 
9,699,398 

9.969.180 
9,903,991 
9,379,639 
9,688,986 
8.179,829 

8.696.860 
8.003,678 
2 901,896 
9.961.780 
9,866.064 
8,340,630 
8,364.011 
8,006,084 

4.800.180 


Th. «port. a«ri"S ft" y«» i Septomt er. !,,,. 

dorto, ft. ton. Lift. Mdtog ft. 30th nf Jnn., 1843, hu b.™ 

intln.ciwntrytoft.Brititoitttjff, nbtoho»n.intoop«toioii>nft.ht«B n 
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of 1842. In order to show the fallacy of such an assertion^ it must be remarked 
that the exports of 1842 were effected before the British tariff came into 
operation ; that the duty on butter, cheese, and tallow, were not reduced in that 
tariff ; that no live cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, or mules, were exported at all to 
the United Kingdom ; and that the exportation of beef, pork, hams, bacon, lard, 
taUow, butter, hides, &c., were chiefly to the following countries, viz., in 1842, 
and for the nine months ending the 30th of June, 1843. 


» 

AkTICLBS. 

Foreign West Indies 
and 

South America. 

British 

Possessions. 

United Kingdom. 

France. 

All Cuautiiae. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

• 

Valne. 

Qaan- 

aty. 

s 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1642 



dollars. 



dollars. 



dolUrs. 

t 

dollars. 

• 

dollam. 

Beef... .brig. 

22,ffn 



16,036 

> 


2,001 

■■ 


2,649 




Tallow.... lU. 

176,674 



550,322 



1,714.320 



4,574,247 




Hide* No. 

14 


123,436 

20.643 



0,731 


^ 168,097 

14,942 

^441,697 

38,157 

^ 1,212,038 

Horned cat- 














lie do. 

76 



9,H11 



none 



none 


9fi87\ 


Pork brh. 

20,386 



I3I.2I9 



6,000 


3,939 


180,032 


Hami aud ba- 














con Ibt. 

1.763,036 



450,203 



460.274 



45,407 


2.518.841 

> 2,629,403 

Lard do. 

7.31.3314 


^ 012,502 

OV2,r>l7 


y 97,190 

EXMElJ 


237/128 

8,438,350 

302,108 

20,102,307 


Hors No. 

510 



5,046 



nnne 



none 


5,504 


Butter .f . .IbH. 

473.406 



676,169 



676,265 



do. 


2,036.163, 

388,185 

Chee«e....do. 

227, S92 



484,227 



1.414,764 

J 


do. 

J 

mmm 


1643 














Beef brU. 

12,67(1 



10,948 



O.KRO 

' 

1 

060 

1 

37/U2 


Tallow.... Ibf. 

463.420 



239.146 

1 




1 

2,937.873 


7,489,6821 


Hides No. 

none 


y 115.2(N 

1,627 


y 207,986 

H.882 


y 381,769 

35,741 

^341/120 

50/140, 

> 1/192,940 

Homed cat- 



I 




none 







tle do. 

4 

J 

1 

5,170 

J 


'J 

1 

none 


5.181 1 


Pork brla. 

21,628 



40,44.1 



3.230 



1,355 

1 



Hams and ba- 

MS0,31O 



260,806 



656,326. 





1 ^ 

con .Ibfl. 




ft • 




1 


66/107 


{ 2,429,067 

i.2,120/»0 

Lard do. 

fi.5ri3.791 


K 794,390 

^7.821 


y 602,683 

4,569,484 


» 312,683 

11,762,510 

» 634,047 

24,534.217 

1 

Rogi No. 

197 

1 


6.933 


- 

none 

1 


none 


7,162 

J 

Blitter... IbH. 

365,776 



1,274,321 



1,050.776 



71,911 


3,408,247' 

1 508,980 

Cbeera.... do 

567,722 

U 


602,293| 



2,313,r>43 



13..971 

- 

3,440,144 



Tim imports into the United Kingdom of the above articles, the produce of 
the United States, have been of comparatively unimportant value ; of those on 
which duties have been reduced in the taijff of 1842, none are of any consequence 
in the amount imported except lard, and France has taken more than double the 
quantity of lard from America that has been imported from the United States. 

Lard and lard oil will hereafter continue to be one of the principal animal pro- 
ducts which America will export. Not for food, but for burning in lamps, and iEor 
the use of machinery and of manufactures. 

PORK TRADE OF CINCINNATI. 

“ Twenty years since (sayna recent writer on this business), we are told, it was so insig- 
nificant, that no one houfe was engaged an it exclusively, and the whole number of hogs 
then cut in one season did not exceed 10,000. At that period the hogs were killed (as 
isolated fanners now kill them in the country) out of doors, and then hung upon a pole. 
The butchers charged the farmers twelve fnd a half to twenty cents, per head, for killing 
them, and the offiu as at present. From 4his insignificant beginning the business bas in- 
creased, so that the number of hogs killed this year (1842) will probably reach 250,000, 
and the butchers now frequently pay ten to twenty cents premium per head for the privi- 
lege of kOIing them. And instead of a few houses incidentally engaged in the business a 
fit of the year, there are now twenty-six pork houses ezdusiydy engaged in it, and which 
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im m, eapitAl of nearty 2,000^000 c/dottars^ which, by the has bemmostlyfatreign 
this season, owing to the disasters of 4?ie last three years, - ^ « 

** The di 9 trict of countiy in the west devoted to the raising of pork as an article of com- 
meree^ incudes Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, lUiuois, Missouri, Iowa, and a part of Tennessee^ 
but the bulk:Qf the business is done within a circle of 300 miles in diameter, with Cinoiif* 
nati as its centre, ipcludiug the conuguous parts of Ohio, Kentucky, and Indian^ . Hogs, 
are, however, frequently ^iven to this market from, a distance of 200 miles, as notwitk- 
standing large nuinbesri^re killed at various places in the Wabash and Miami volleys, at 
MadUon, Indiana, Portslmutfa, Chillicothe, &c., this business will concentrate in the largest 
cities, where labour, salt-barrels, and other facilities are naturally most abundant. In a popu- 
lous city, also, the steaks, spare-ribs, &c., not used in packing, can always be disposed of for 
cash, without loss; and in this city, also, if anywhere in the west, active cash capital is always 
found. / 

In the above district the number ojF hogs prepared for market this season will not fall 
short of 500,000 (and^this is not a larger number than usual), besides the vast amount de- 
tained for domestic consumption. Of this number 250,000 are probably packed in Cincin- 
nati, 15&,()00 more will probably come here for a market or reshipment, and 100,000 more 
may be sewown as the estimate for those that will be shipped from various other towns 
on the riter, without being landed here. Of the above number 75,000 arc raised in the 
Wabash valley alone. 

** Our hogs are fed on Indian corn exclusively. They are never ^fed on mutton,* as 
an English nobleman lately stated at an agricultural fair. The stock is well crossed with 
importi^ animals from Europe, of the various Chinese, Irish, English, and Russian breeds, 
and is probably exceeded by none in the United States. Hogs have been raised here,* weigh- 
ing over 1200 lbs., but the average runs from 200 to 250 lbs. — the latter size being the 
most desirable. 

“ In Kentucky, the drovers frequently buy the hogs alive of the farmers by gross weight, 
as is sometimes the case in Ohio and Indiana. But generally the farmers club together 
(each one having liis hogs marked), and drive them to market themselves in droves of 500 to 
1000, and seldom less than 500, except in the immediate vicinity of the city. During the 
first day or two the hogs cannot well travel more than fou» six miles; but after that they 
travel eight and sometimes ten miles per day, depending upon the condition of the roads. 
The Yorkshire are said to be tlie best travellers. 

** Having reached some of the extensive slaughtering establishments in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, a bargain is made with the butchers to kill and dress them, which is done 
for the ofial, and the hogs, after being dressed, are carried to town at the expense of the 
butcher. * i. , 

The hog is bought by the pork packej*, completely dressed by the butcher, and deli- 
vered at the pork-house.” 

Notwithstanding the above account, it does not appear that the export of pork 
or beef to foreign countries has, or will, increase (see tabular statements). The 
increased consumption of animal food by *the large towns, by those engaged in 
the inland and coasting, and foreign navigation, in the lake, rit er, shore bank, 
and whale fisheries, will keep pace with the probable increase of cattle and hogs 
raised for beef and pork. ^ ^ 

iMrd, Ijard Oil, and Vegetable Oils — ^Vffr. Ellsworth jp his reports for 1842 
iand 1843, states : — 

The subject of the manufacture of oil from com and lard was introduced to the notice 
of 1^0 public in the report of last year. As cord oil has heretofore been connected with dis- 
tiDatioo, although it is easily made, and answers a good purpose, less attention has been 
devpted to, it. It has been suggested, on good authority, that it can be gathered from the 
ma^b winch is prepared for fermentation for feeding swine. If this should be confirmed by 
fmrtW bi^mments, as it would not be liable to the same objection urged against the fonfier. 
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the manufacture ef s^rituous liquors, it may hereafter be carried on to a great extent. No 
doubt seems to be entertained of its value for burning, and all other purposes to which oil is 
applied but paintings. 

“ Much interest has been felt on the subject of oil from lard, and the almost daily in- 
quiries respecting its process of manufacture, &c., and its close connexion with the question 
of disposing of our agricultural products, forms a reason for givings it a more extended con- 
sideration m these remarks. Complete success has attended the enterprise. Several large 
factories for the manufacture of tliis oil have been some time in opqi^ion in Cincinnati, and 
thousands of gallons are daily prepared for home consumption andhixportation. It is also 
carried on at Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Burlington, Iowa; llaunibal, Missouri; 
and q^her places both in the western and Atlantic states. 

It is considered much«8uperior to olive or sperm oil for machinery and for the manufac- 
ture of woollens, Arc. It can bo furnished also at half the price, and therefore it will doubt- 
less supersede that article of import. As it contmns^ less gelatine than other oils, it is found 
much better for combing wool, for Which purpose a single factory wished to contract for 
10,000 gallons from one establishment. An order for 600 gallons, with this view has already 
been received for the use of a cloth factory iu Huddersfield, England. Repeated Experi- 
ments, too, have shown, that for the purpose of combustion no oil is superior. 

The following are given as the relative constituents of lard oil and s^rm oil, in 100 
parts of either : — ^ 

carbon. hydrogen. oxygen. 

Lard oil . . 79.03 . 11.422 9.548 

^ Sperm oil . . 79.05 1 1 .6 8.9 

“ It will be thus seen that the difference in carbon is only 3.00 ; about the same in hydro- 
gen; while in oxygen it is about 4.10 in favour of the lard oil. The large quantity of carbon 
proves that it may be relied on as a material for giving light, as it is well asceriained that 
whenever carbon predominates in an animal oil the article is capable of a high degree of lumi- 
nous power. Experiments have been in^dc by Mr. Campbell Morfit, of Philadelphia, These 
result^ in favour of lard oil. About sixty lbs, in 100 lbs. of good lard, in tallow only 
twenty -eight lbs. is oil; and the^processes of manufacture resorted to, show that it maybe 
made a profitable business .” — Report for >842- 

The amount of lard and tallow worked into oil, and stcariiie candles, in the vicinity of 
Cleveland the past year, is 250 tons; wliile the year before it was only eighty tons. The 
process adopted with respect to sperm oil, in producing stearine, has not been found to 
answer with regard to lard and oil, on account of the different mode of their crystallisation. 
Compi’ession answers in th^ former case ; but in the latter it has a tendency to confine the 
fluid ports that may be separated. The usual inodes, by the use of alcohol, camphor, acids, 
and alkalies, are found too expensive ; but, by the improved method described by Mr. 
Stafford, a more beautiful article, clear, and capable of enduring a temperature of twenty 
degrees, is said to be produced. The oil which he mentions, is superior in appearance to 
the sperm oil of the stores. 

The candles of stearine sell, it is said, &t from fifteen to twenty cents per poun^ by 
the box; and, in ligl)t, are equal to the first quality of tallow candles, hut last twice as long, 
and are not greasy in warm weather. 

Mr. Stafford states the price of lard at four and a half cents per pound, and says, that 
from May to Augiist, he worked the average of 3500 pounds per day. The fattened hog 
can be turned into the steam tub (hams, blood, entrails, &c., excepted), separated by heat — 
the fat from the loan, bone, ^d muscle — and twelve hours after the fat is cold, and candles 
can be produced. The lighthouse and beacon at Cleveland have been exclusively supplied with 
lard oil, since the opening of navigatiofi, for the post year. Mr. Stafford further says, that 
* assuming pork to he worth one dollar fifty cents per cwt., hy his improved process he could 
deliver, for lighthouses, the first quality of lard-oil in New York, at thirty-seven and a half 
cents per gaUon, and candles, as descnbe<^ at twelve and a half cents per pound, and leave 
a good broad margin for profit.’ Mr. Wing gives a statement respecting this subject in 
Cincinnati. his account there are four establishments for the purpose of manufa^uring 
lard by steam in that city. It Js said to succeed admirably, making it perfectly white and 
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pure; the process^ too, proves a great saving of expense, os well as furnishes a larger quan- 
tity from the same amount of pork. 

“For the conversion of lard into oil and stearine, there are, in Cincinnati^ not less than 
thirteen factories in full operation, making from 300 to 2500 barrels each in a season, or 
100,000 gallons. The oil sells there at sixty cents per gallon, by the barrel, and seventy- 
live cents by retail. I'h^ stearine made by one establishment amounts to 750, (JOO pounds 
per armum^ two-thirds of wliieh (the summer) is suitable for making candles. This stearine 
sells at seven cents per ppund ; and the winter, which is used for culinary purposes, is equal 
to the best leaf lard, and sells for six cents per pound, when w’^ell put up in kegs for shipping. 

“ Lard oil is also manufactured in Columbus, Ohio; Wheeling, Virginia; Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania; Indianapolis, Indiana; St. Louis, Mobile; Springfield, Illinois; Nashville, 
Tennessee; New Orleans, Louisiana; llochester, New York; New York city, and various 
other places. ” — Heport for 1843. ' 

It is stated in several papers th^t the detnai^d for lard oil, as a perfect substi- 
tute for sperm oil will soon raise the price of hogs and pork. 

ru mvA'Moiv ov sugar in the united states. 

“ The sugart'oanc has, for several yeans, been extensively cultivated in TiOuisiana, and, 
for some tinje, to a limited degree in Georgia, and \Vc;st Florida. In Louisiana, five 
kinds of the cane liave been raised. The first is the O^olc cane, wliieli is stipjiosed to have 
come originally from Africa. The second is the Bourbon eanc from Otjiheite. Besides 
these, arc the riband cane, green and red ; tlie riband cane, green and yellow ; and the 
violet eane of BraxlL The latter species was abandoned soon after its introductwn, as it 
proved less productive in our climate than any of the others. The other species art? the 
best suited to the nature of the soil. They are all more or less affected by the variations 
of the atmosphere, are very sensible to cold, and arc killed in part by the frost every year, 
experience lias demonstrated that the cane may be cidtivatcd in a latitude niu<?h colder 
than was generally supposed ; for fine crops are now innile in Louisiana, in places where, a 
few years ago, the cane froze before it was ripe enough to make sugar. 

“ In the process of cultivation, the ground is ploughed os deep as passible, and har- 
rowed ; after it has been thus broken up, parallel diills or furrows are ploughed at the 
distance of two feet and a half to four feet from one another ; in these the cane is laid 
lengtliwise, and covered about an inch with a hoe. Small canals, to drain off the water, 
ore commonly dug, more or less distant from each other, and these are crossed by smaller 
drains, so as to form squares like a chess-board. These ditches are necessary to drain off 
the water from rains, as well as that which filters from the rivers, which would otherwise 
remain upon the plantations. The average quantity of sugar tliat *muy be produced upon 
an acre of laud of the proper quality, w’ell cultivated, is from 8CK) to 1000 lbs., provided that 
the caue has not been damaged, either by storms of wind, inundations, or frost. The 
strong soil is easiest of cultivation, and most productive, in rainy seasons. The light soils 
require less labour, and yield more revenue, in dry seasons. To tlicse variations, others 
are be added, resulting from the different eAposure of the lands, the greater or Jess facility 
of draining, and also from the greater or less quantity of a weed known by the name of 
coco or grass nut. Sixty working hands are ncce‘«sary to cultivate 240 acres of cane, 
planted in well-prepared land, and to do all the w^ork necessary until the sugar is made 
and delivered.” — Book of the United States. 

In an article in Hansard! s Register , jt^is stated— 

“ That tlie great staple of Southern and Eastern Florida' must be Suffar. We now 
call tile attention of the planters of Georgia, the CaroJiuas, Alabama, and of Middle and 
West Florida, to the sugar hammocks and sugar savannahs of Florida, lying JStzst of the 
Suwannee, And first, we obscr^'c, that East Florida embraces an area more than equal in 
extent to the state of South Carolina. It has been estimated by competent judges familiar 
with the country, that there ore in East Florida, at the least calculation, 500,000 acres of 
the choicest sugar lands. The hammocks and savannahs that constitute these sugar lands 
proper^ belt the eastern and southern coast of East Florida, and are permeated by navigable 
streams. They commence fifteen miles south of St. Augustine, and are divided thus : — 
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four*fifths are liarumock^ and one-fiRh savannah land. The characteristics of the hnnnnuck 
soil are, a deep vegetable black mould, unrlerlaid by a firm clay pan or stratum, based upon 
a bed of rich pure marl, of a dark clay colour, and this bed of marl varying from eight to 
twenty feet in depth, of course inexhaiistihle for soil or for manure. Those hammocks ate 
thickly studded with a luxuriant grow^th of, first, the cabbagc-palrn tree ; second, live-oak, 
with gum, magnolia, orange, hickory, maple, ash, cedar, The savannahs arc ev(*n more 
valuable, Having a similar but still richer soil, and without ar^ timber to obstruct the 
process of immediate cultivation. 

“ The chief outlets of this sugar region (soil, and climate, and other advantages con- 
sidered, the best, it is believed, ou the continent of America), are the St. .lohn’s, the 
Ocklawalia, the Suwannee, the Santa Fe, Ecliaetueneo New River, the Matanzas, Halifax, 
Hillsborough, and Withlacooehce ; the harbour of St. Augustine, the Matanzas, Mosquito, 
and Iiidi^yi River inlets. The value of these sttpar lands is greatly enhanced from the fact 
that tliey are, in almost every instance, contiguous to, or suirounded by, tlie best provision 
and grazing lands, to an illimitable efteut.” * 

In the account given of the trade of Nev^ Orleans, we Jiavc given tabular 
statements of tlie exports of the cane-grown sugar of LouisiaTia. The following 
statements are from Mr. Ellsworth’s Reports, for 1841, 1842, and 1843; and 
from various sources of information: — 


“ The progress of the sugar manufacture, and the gain upon oiir imports, has been 
rapid. In 1839, the import of sugars was^ 19.>,23 1,273 lbs , at an cxj)euse of at least 
1 0,()()().f )00 dollai's ; iii 1840, about 1 20,(K)0,000 lbs., at an (‘xpenseof more than 0,000,000 
dollars. A portion of this was undoubtedly cx]»orted, but most of it remained f«>r home 
consumption. More than 30,000,000 lbs. of sugar, also, from the maple and tin* h(‘ct- 
root, were piv)dueed in 1811, in the northci’n, luuldlc, and western states; and, should the 
production of corn-stalk sugar sucoet'd, as it now promises to do, this article must contribute 
greatly to lesson the amount of imported sugars. Indeed, such has been the manufacture 
of the sugar from the cane for the la.4t five years, that were it to advaneo in the same ratio 
for the five to come, it would b(i unnecessary to import any more sugar for our homo e(»n- 
sumption. Some further nunaVlcs ou tins partioidar topic w ill he Idimd in connexion with 
the subject of corn-stalk sugar.” — llvport for 1811. 

“ The early frosts and liigli winds threatened it, and wore thought to have rut off the 
crop by thousands of liogdieads ; the elt'ar, eold A\(*ii(her, liowever, succeeding, prevented, 
it from proving* so injurious as a milder and more moist season would have done. Even the 
frozen cane turned out very well, arid thus nearly lealised the full anioinit of the planters* 
expectations. The cRpiltal employed lii the produetifui of sugar, in 1842, is said to be 
52,000,000 dollars, and the average inanuiactPuro is, probably moio than 80,000,000 lbs., 
and 4,000,000 galloiks of molasses.” — Uvjtort for 1842. 

“ The croy3 of cane sugar for 1843 fell off. Maple sugar, also, proved a failure. Good 
molasses an 1 .synip have been niad<* from corn-stalk juice ; and, though it lias been found 
difficult to make a crystallised sugar from, it, it appears evident tliat every farmer^ may 
supply, from his own ground, abundance of moIas.ses or syrup ” — Rcjwrt for 1843. 


Pounds of Sugar produced in each State in 1840. — (Oflicial Account.) 


STATES. 

<» 


Maino 

New Hampaliire 

Maniichufietts 

Rhode lalaad 

Oonriecticut 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jeracy 

PeriUBylvenia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

NoHh Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 


CnriicMl forward. 


Quantity. , 


S T A T !•: S. 


Quantity. 


IbH. 




23H.*.i3U; 

1 ,0i»7 Mi^aisaippi . 
519,’l27'. I.oiiiaittiia . . 

50 Ten Tiraaee . 

51 ,70''li Kfuturky . . 

•l,2V0..5ll.^>hifi 

1 0,003,01)1; Indiana 

an lllinnia 

1,555,0771 Mii»aouii . 


35,2GG 

1,530,041 


Bi might foTWanl. 


30,000 

S.*I1,I40 

10,135 


Arkanaaa 

jMicbigan 

^Plorida Territory . . . . . 
Wiactinain Tertitery. 

Iowa Territory 

Diatrict of Colotubia. 


Total. 


10,07.5,310 


10,075,310 

70 

240,037,720 

251,746 

(i,9S0,0R8 
3,720. 1H6 
301.440 
252,500 
2,535 


41,750 


281,205.110 
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“ The importation of sugar and molasses into the United States, chiefly from Brasil 
and the Spanish West Indies, is annually very large. By the reports of the secretary of 
the treasury, the imports of sugar into, and exported from, the United States, 'were as 
follows:— 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

1 

1R32 

Ibfl. 

06,492,288 

97,088,132 

1 11.^380,869 

1 120.030,239 

1836 

Iba. 

191,426,419 

130,130,810 

163,000.000 

IHHH 

1837 - 



1830 

1839 



Imports of sugar from Brazil for five years : — 


YEARS. 

Quantify. 

Value. YEARS. 

Quantity. 

' Value. 

1834 

Ibfl. 

6.81 0,1 50 
r,000,8H3 
27,840.0.M 

doUarM. { 

a.'w: mi.'i !1837 .* 

IbN. 

3,287,401 

7,885,007 

dollum. 

109,887 

429.893 

1839 

18:18 

1836 

I..V9..VJ6 i 


, YEAH S. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1840— Brown sugar imported 

lbs. 

10, •y, 9.56, 038 

dollars. 

4,742,492 

And tbere w'aa exported - 
Refined to the value of 



1,214,058 

Molasaea „ 

.... 

2,910.701 

1941— luporta— 


Brown sugar 

10.5,063,083 

7.009,830 

White clayed 

18,233.679 

I.l92,2ii7 

Refined 

13,439,385 

l,S4b.974 

1842 — Brown sugar exported. 

100..533 

H,i?90 

Refined 

3.430,340 

291/199 

1843— Nine months, ending June 30 - 



Brown augar exported, indigenoua 

68 603 

3 435 

Refilled 

598,884 

47.34.9 


The quantity of sugar imported into Boston, chiefly from Cuba, was — 


YEARS. 

Brown. 

White. 

1 

YEARS. 

Brown. 

White. 

1840 

lbs. 

1 20,978.074 

31,990.342 

29 .941,079 

lbs. 

9,704,821 

11,252,061 

2,095.237 

i 

1843 

1 lbs. 

1 2.9,055,109 

1 38,012,136 

Iba. 

1,142,404 

1,485,513 

1841 

1844 j 

1842 



‘‘ Of which from Cuba — 


In 1813, 17.552,05^ lbs. brown, and 1.131,731 white. 

In 184-1, 2U.507,S73 „ 

The whole quantity of molasses imported into Boston, foreign and coastwise, in 
1842, was 63,676 hogsheads ; and in 1843, 57,660 hogsheads *, in 1844, about 64,000 
hogsheads. 

u * ** 

Imports of Sugar and Molasses for Ten Years, into New. York. 



YEARS. 

Molabsm. 

Duty. 

SiJOAns. 

Duty. 

1833 

dollars. 

2,867,980 

2,989,020 

3 074,172 
4.077,312 
3,444 701 

3 869.285 
4,304.234 ! 

2,910.791 
2,628.519 
1.942,679 

5 cents per gallon. * 

lbs. 

4,752,343 
5,537,829 
^80H,174 
17,914,504 
7.202,608 
7,.980.360 
9.919,502 
6,980,950 
8,798 037 
0.370,775 

2^ cents per lb. 



18.39 



1886 

• 


1837 

** 

n 

1836 

!! • 

ft 

1839 


tt 

1840 


tt 

1841 


tt 

1842 

4| mills per lb. 1 

ft 

tt 


** The whole produce of sugar in Louisiana, in the year 1828, was stated at 88,878 
hogsheads of 1000 lbs. each; the capital invested in sugar estates estimated at 45,000,000 
dollars; the number of sugar plantations in 1827 about 700; in 1840 only about 525 
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votiU seem to liave been in operation. The average annual amount of sugar produced Is 
about 90,000,000 lbs. The quantity of molasses produced in the same state is 4,000,000 
Mllons. The amount of capital then employea was 52,000,000 dollars, with 40,000 
hands and 10,000 horses. 

According to the circular of Messrs. A. Gordon, Wylie, and Co., of New Orleans, 
issued at tjie close of 1844, the whole quantity of sugar proceed that year in the 
United States is estimated at 126,400,310 lbs., of which Louisiana yielded 97,173,590 lbs. 
There are in this state 668 sugar plantations, of which 361 work by steam power, and the 
number of blacks employed amount to about 26,000. The yield varies according to the 
accidents of weather: in 1843, the crop was 140,316 hogsheads; in 1844, about 100,000; 
and the prospects of the coming crop arc so favourable, that it will probably amount to 
175,000 hogsheads. The Jands cultivated are almost exclusively low alluvial land, bor- 
dering on 4he Mississippi, and the minor streams lying to the south and west. One or 
two estates have as many as 500 slaves, but the oyerage of all is about forty hands, men 
and women. The product varies very much, according to circumstances and cultivation. 
On small farms as much os 10,000 lbs. of sugar per working hand has been made, but 
half that quantity would be a high average. The labourers are /ery well fed and clothed, 
and work moderately; and the slave population employed in the cultivation of sugar 
increases on all the plantations where the people have become acclimated. The cane cul- 
tivated is the species or variety called the riband canc, originally from Java, wliich has 
superseded the Creole or St. Domingo canc, as well as the variety brought from Tahiti. 

**ln a memorial addressed to the State Legislature, in 1840, it was stated that sugar 
could not be produced for less than five cents per pound; but field -hands, provisions, and 
lands arc all cheaper since then, and at four cents it must be a remunerating crop. The 
extension of cultivation will much depend upon the protection afforded by the tariff. With 
the present duty of two and one-balf cents per lb. on foreign sugar, large tracts of land in 
the union will be taken in ; and there arc still enormous tracts in Louisiana, well situated 
on water-courses now lying idle. Many experiments are making in the manufacturing of 
sugar, and these, with improved cultivation and draining, must long before augment con- 
siderably the quantity produced. But (observe Messrs. Gordon and Co.) we see no reason 
to suppose that the sugar of Loalsiaiia can become an article of importance in European 
markets, save so far as it supplies, or fa?is to supply, the wants of the United States. It 
may be that with a very large crop, or a failure in the crops of tlie West India Islands, 
some small portion may find its way to Great Britain; but if so, it will be accidental, and 
not a sup})ly to be looked for.” 

Mr. S. Tillotson, a sugar planter, New River, Louisiana, says : The plants we 

cut and matlay in beds during the autumn, usually in October, previous to the sugar- 
making season, and before the canes are injured by frosts. Often the unripe tops, 
which would otherwise be thrown away, arc winrowed for plants. The best plant cane 
we usually save for plants, because they are the easiest put up and the quickest planted; 
for time and saving of labour are money. Besides, by planting the whole stalk, it grows 
more vigorously than the tops, especially in a^ dry season. 

After the sugar-making season is over^ which is usually about the 1st of Januaiy, 
we prepare our lan^ designed for cane by ploughing and harrowing, breaking it from four 
to eight inches deep: the stiffer the land, the deeper the ploughing is necessary, to 
protect it from drought. Thus prepared, the ground is laid off in rows, with a two- 
liorse plough, aborut six feet apart (some plant as close as four feet). In these fur- 
rows, a double-mould board plough with one horse is run, in order to clear the furrows of 
lumps and sods, and also t«> deepen and widen the furrows, as it is necessary to put the 
plants several inches below the surface, otherwise the cane would require too much 
hilling, especially the second and third years. 

The plants are now taken off from these mats, and the leaves stripped off, placed in 
cartSt carried and tipped out on the prepared land, and laid len^hwise in the furrows. 
We plant three canes side by side, or triple; some say one and a ^f is sufficient. The 
closer the rows, the less each would require. We now pass along with a cane-knife, and 
cut the cane in pieces, say from two to three feet in len^h, in order that the canes may 
lie more level, and because more eyes will vegetate. Being thus placed, they ai-e covered 
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with a plough to the depth required, from oue to three inches ; over which a light harrow 
may be passed. Many prefer to cover with tlie hoe. As soon as the freshets are over iu 
Feoruaiy, tlie cane is ploughed — running the bar each side the cane, and throwing the 
furrows from it; the cane, beginning to come up, is scraped (so called); if covered too 
deep, the earth is taken o£F, usually with a hoe, sometimes with a harrow or other machines 
and cleaned from grass ^nd weeds. In a few weeks it is again ploughed aiv^ hoed, and 
again, when necessary ; a little earth put to it when required. 

The cane by April or May has come up thick in the rows, but usually not so thick 
but that the stalks, when about a foot and a half or two feet high, send out many new 
stools or shoots from the bottom of the stalk; and, if they come out early, grow and 
mature equal to the main stalk. It is usual to give it three or four w^orkings, and, in the 
last, to hill the cane three or four inches, and sufiiciently high to protect the lower eyes 
on the stalks fi*om freezing during the winter. Those eyes vegetate next spring, and 
produce nearly equal to the first season, oii fresh land, and so again the third year, and 
often longer. Cane is injured by hilling before the 'stools are sufficiently high, and should 
receive the last working soon after it is about three feet high, iu order to afford more 
time for ripening. After this period, say iu June, it grows very rapidly; the joints begin 
to appear, and the lower ones begin to ripen and sweeten; and, by the middle of October, 
usually ripen frbm two to four feet from the bottom, and continue to ripen about a joint or 
six inches a week, till they arc cut for the mill, or till tlie freeze comes, or till they are cut 
to winrow, in order to secure them from an anticipated freeze. About the middle of October, 
we commence making sugar. Each hand takes a row; first cuts the top of the stalks off, 
just below the green leaves, and drops them on the ground, or lays them in winrow, if 
designed for plants; then, with the knife (the blade of which is about eighteen ^inches in 
length and two inches iu breadth), the dry leaves are stripped from the stalks, and the 
cane is cut close to the ground ; the left hand, at the same time, has hold of the canes thus 
cut, and places them in small heaps, convenient for loading into carts, drawn by horses, 
mules, or oxen. Other hands load the canc, and it is hauled to the mill. 

The cane-fields are ail ditched, usually every acre in width, with cross ditches about 
every five acres. No water is allowed to remain on the surface. The cultivation is as 
simple os that of broom corn, and the young slioot far mere vigorous. 

“ Cane-stolks usually grow from six to ninb feet high. The leaves shoot up two or 
three feet higher. Cane ripens in favourable seasons within twelve or eighteen inches of 
the top. You will perceive we plant one-third of our cane-land, or crop; yctirly; two- 
thirds coming from tW ratoons. 

“The crops have not been good in Louisiana for several years past. That of 1841 
was injured by the early frosts, and the amount was not so, gre^t as that of 1839 by 
nearly one-third. The crop of 1842 way an average one; that of 1843 was also rather 
limited, compared with previous seasons. In the year ending September 1 839, the river 
craft brought to New Orleans 70,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 2o,000 hogsheads of 
molasses. — (See exports from New Orleans.) 

“ We planted, the 8th of April, 1843, four acres in corn, in drills ; half of which were 
thAse feet, and half four feet apart ; and when'tliinned out, the stalks stood about three inches 
apart in the rows. , 

“ The corn was well cultivated, and in fine condition ; ploughed three times, hoed 
twice, and harrowed once, and grew large. 

“ The embryo ears were taken off three times, and before the kernels were formed. 

“ It was cut, rolled, and boiled, on the 28th of July,^ after the tassels were dead, and 
the fodder beginning to dry. It was topjied^ahout five feetfiigh, and a very little above, 
when the embryo cars were taken. The bottom of the stalk appeared more juicy and ripe 
than the top. The four acres produced sixty cart*(body) loa^, and yielded 1800 gallons 
of juice, weighing eight degrees by the syrup^eigher, wmch, when boiled to the ^anulating 
point (139 degrees Beaum^’s thermometer, or forty*foi» degrees by the saccharometer), 
|ffoduced 200 gallons of syrup, and showed no appearance of granulation after standing 
iwo months in the coolers; the cause of which was probably owing, in part, to the 
unripeness of the com-etalk when out ; but, provided it had granulate as well as usual 
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for the cane syrupy it would have produced 1300 lbs. of sugar, and eighty-two gallons of 
molasses.” 

Cost of Cultivating and Manufacturing Four Acres of Com — Man and Team. 


4 dayf prepariDff ground 

1 day openini, nirrowa 

1 day coveiing corn 

3 daya, one peraon dropping , 
1 day ploughing com 

5 dayii hr>«iiig 

1 day harrowing 


pcmuiip ia7i7Uing lUiai • • 

1 perum aud hime carrying bagawe 
4 kctrlemen boiling 


2 firemrn, S) hours 
4 cords wood 


1 days ploughing, second time. 

4 days uneing 

2 days ploughing third time... 

10 days taking off ears 

4 days, second 

4 dsyi, third:' 

12 days cutting for mill 

5 days loading carts 

3 days hauling 

8 horses rolling 0 hours 

4 drivers 


Expenses 39 30 


I Product of 4 acres 

j Product >.i 1 acre, 20 dlrs, 35 cts. 


Curried forward , 


Cost of Cultivating and Manufacturing Four Acres of Sugar- wane. 


4 days preparing ground 

1 day opening furrows 

lo days stripping and dropping 

1 day covering with plough 

1 day covering with hoe 

1 day bat.ing with plough 

12 days first hoeing ) 

1 day borrowing 

2 days second ploughing 

H da^ Mecnnd hoeing 

2 da)s third ploughing 

8 daysthiid hoeing 

ir> days cutting fur mill 

44 days hauling 100 loads. .....^ 

5 loiideis, 30 hours 

8 horses, 30 hours rolling ....j 

4 driven 

4 feeders fur mill * I 


Brought forward ■ 

4 kettlemen 

2 firciuien 

ir* colds of woud 

1 man and cart rarrjing bagasse 

Putting up sugar 


I Expenses 117 35 

! Product of 4 acres of cane, 8000 lbs of sugar, at 


' 480 gal Iona of molasses, or GO per hhd. sugar, 
1 at 20 cents. 


I Pr/Mliict of 4 acres of cane 

I Expenses of culiivation and manufacturing . 


Carried forward 


Net product of 4 acres of cane !4).37B 15 

Net product of 1 acre of cane ' 94 68 


Idirs. CM. 

45 

50 


•0 

1 1 

00 

1 3 

00 

1 

00 

1 8 

UO 

i »» 

50 

1 65 

00 

1 '« 

40 

1 

40 

! 59 

50 

;4j2i 

90 

•i * 

47 


1 dlrn.ctn. 

72 

75 

6 

00 

3 

00 

33 

00 

.3 

00 

0 

50 

117 

35 

400 

00 

96 

00 

40U 

00 

117 

85 

4)m 

16 

94 

68 


The following statements are added to Mr. Ellsworth^s report, showing the 
results of collecting corn-stalks and canes for making sugar, on the banks of 
New River, Louisiajia, 1843, by Messrs. Tillotson. 

“ According to our test, the corn-stalk juioe required very little lime, and that prin- 
cipally to get the temper. The most simple mode of ascertaining the striking point (or 
wnen the syrup is boiled sufficiently), and one of the most perfect is, by dipping into it a 
small skimmer (milk skimmer), and blowing through it ; and when the bubbles rise on the 
opposite side, in diameter, say, three-fouiths of an inch, and before they blow oR^ the boiling 
is completed. 

“ Objections mi:y be made to many of our calculations, but the result ^^ill be nearly the 
some. We admit that an exti*aordiuary yield of corn-stalk may produce double this amount; 
the same may be said of sugar-cane — 2000 lbs. per aero is a common yield for good plant 
cane ; and seldom*' has a season passed without our making it. 

“ We have just commenced making su.'^r this season, and rolled none but ratoon cane 
(wliich usually produces mJlch less than plant cane), and it produces exceeding 10(X)lbs. 
per acre ; and this has been an unfavourable season for cane. The juice of the com, as 
before stated, weighed eight degrees. The juice of the cane we are rolling weighs eight 
de^ees also ; and, by lowering the knives Ctopping lower), it would weig^ nine degrees 
and one-half, and later in the season it will be still sweeter. 

"We think it an error to suppose the sugar-cane will not mature in this country. 
Cane, like the corn-stalk, begins to ripen from tlie bottom. True, the seasons are too short 
to mature entirely to the top, though they often do mature six or seven feet high. We are 
now cuttmg from two to four feet. 
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It seems to us, maldng^ sugar or molasses from corn-stalks is impracticable, except far 
in the interior, or far from water or railroad communication. 

It appears to be overlooked by some writers on the subject, that sugar-cane, in this 
country, is only planted once in three, four, or five years — usually every three years ; thitt 
three, four, or five crops, are taken from one planting. 

** We have often made exceeding a hogshead, or 1(X)0 lbs., from an acr^, the fifth 
season after planting ; thlis making, from one planting, six to . eight hogsheads of sugar. 
The longer the ratoons are cultivated, the drier (the less juicy) the cane becomes. 

We doubt not many of our sugar-planters may doubt the correctness of this state- 
ment ; nevertheless, it is true, and we trust none who know us will question the statement. 
It is customary to burn off, early in the spring, the trash or leaves from the cane-fields. 
We seldom burn any, but rake them into the centre, between the rows, and bar the cane, 
turning the furrows on them, where they soon form manure to nourish more vigoatously the 
plant, and the better to protect the ratqpns for the succeeding crops. 

In expressing the juice, some use steam mills. ** We use horses and mules, belienng 
them cheaper, as they are all needed work the crop. We work twenty -four horses to 
one miR, making three changes ; eight horses carry the mill, and are capable of taking off 
a crop of 4()0 hogsheads of sugar. 

Our mill, cylinders, housing, and wheels, are cast-iron, with wrought-iron journals, 
and composition or brass boxes ; cylinders three feet and a half in length, and two feet in 
diameter, and work horizontally, cost about 2000 dollars. The cost of a mill suitable for 
expressing twenty-five gallons of juice per hour from corn-stalks, worked by one horse, 
would probably not exceed 300 dollars, if all made of iron ; wooden housing, on which tlie 
cylinders and boxes set, would answer well, and the expense would be much less.’* ^ 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Webb to Mr. Ellsworth on Corn-stalk Sugar, dated 
Wilmington, December 30, 1843. 

“ I have never received the letter of which you speak, on the subject of maple sugar ; 
hut 1 have received one from you on the subject of corn and cane sugar, written by S. and 
R. Tillotson, wliich is herewith returned, as requested, 'ha relation to the communication 
of these gentlemen, I would remark, that they ^timate tlie profit of cane culture much 
higher than my former information had led me to consider it. The net annual revenue of 
many Louisiana planters must (according to their estimate) equal, if not exceed, tlie salary 
received by the President of the United States. But, as I have no practical acquaintance 
with the subject, I will not presume to doubt the correctness of their calculations. Their 
experiment with com appears to have been well conducted, and I havf no fault to find with 
any part, except the inferences which they ,draw from it. It does not follow, because they 
have failed, that others may not succeed ; or, that they themselves may not in future arrive 
at a more favourable result. It may be that a more northern latitude is better suited to 
the crop. I have never known the juice to weigh so light as eight degrees. Here, it has 
uniformly ranged from nine degrees to ten degrees. The fact, that their syrup failed 
cntiibly to granulatle, shows that there must have been something wrong either in the crop 
or in its manufacture ; and, of course, no certain inference can be draw^i from the result of 
their experiment. But, admitting that no objections of this kind could be urged, has it 
not been just as completely proved, by careful experiment, that steamboats could never 
succeed ? Has it not been theoretically demonstrated, on scientific principles, that railroads 
could never be used as a means of rapid communication ? Such cases have been too 
numerous, and are too well known, to require Ay more than atnere allusion to them. It 
may be considered as settled, that the manufacture of^com sugar, in the large way, q^not 
be profitably carried on by the process which succeeds with cane. There is a fbreim 
substance in the syrup, which this process fails to remove, and which prevents its speedy 
granulation. This is a great objection to the manufacture on a large scale ; and, though it 
cannot be considered an insurmountable one, it must be admitted that it has not yet Men 
obviated. 

** The family manufacture, by farmers, can, however, be safely recommended as entirely 
practicable, for the syrup may be used to the same advantage in a liquid as in a solid state. 
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If, in manufacturing, cyaporation is hastened by the use of flat-bottomed pans, with such 
other arrangements as will ensure its speedy accomplishment, and the syrup, after being 
boiled sufficiently, is kept at a temperature not under seventy degrees, it will never fail to 
^franulatC. It has been found, from experience, that pans made of Russia sheet iron, six 
inches deep, are well suited for evaporation. It must not be forgotten, when corn is <^ti- 
vated for angar, that it is not the only valuable product which m^ be secured. 

The leaves and tops from an acre of corn (planted closely), ore equal in value to an 
acre of good grass. 

The Messrs. Tillotson found the expense of growing and manufacturing one acre of 
com for sugar, to amount to fifteen dollars. If we admit that the produce of an acre in 
hay is wortli an equal sum, then it follows that, whatever sugar or molasses may be made, 
is so much clear gain.” 

Maple Sugar . — The maple forest districts of the northern, middle, and north- 
western states, are the localities where the sugar from the sugar maple {acer 
saccharinum) is made. 

llie sugar maple [acer saccharinum) differs from the great maple, in its fibres 
being generally straight and coarser, its wood not being so hard of compact, and 
its sap granulating more perfectly. From its juice, principally, is made the 
maple sugar ; although all the varieties of maple that M-'e know of, if we class them 
agreeably to the saccharine matter contained in their saps, might be called 
sugar maples. 

The process of obtaining sugar from the sap of the maple is simple. In the 
early part of March, at which time sharp frosty nights are usually followed by 
bright sunshining days, the sap begins to run. 

A. small notch, or incision, making an angle across tlie grain, is cut in the 
tree, out of which the juice oozes, an^ is conveyed, by a thin slip of wood, let in 
at the lower end of the cut, to a wooden trough, or dish, made of bark, placed 
below, on the ground. 

The quantity of sap thus obtained from each tree varies from one pint to two 
gallons per day. Hiose, who follow the business fix on a spot where maple-trees 
are most numerous, and erect a temporary»camp, or lodging. When they have as 
many trees tapped as can be attended to, the sap is collected once or twice a day, 
and carried to a large pot, or boiler, hung over a wood fire near the camp. It is 
then reduced by boiling until it granul&tcs ; and the sugar thus obtained is rich, 
and pleasant to t];^e taste. An agreeable syrup is also made of maple sap. The 
maple ground occupied by a party is termed a Sugarie and those who first 
commence tappUig the trees consider that possession for one year constitutes 
right for those years that follow. They^ often receive, without having any tenure 
themselves of these land's from the crown, a consideration from others for the 
right'^f possession. Great impi'ovements have been made in crystallizing and 
purifying maple sugar in the United States. ^ 

To the Ohnmittee on Maple Sugar of the New York State Agricultural Gentlemen ; 

1 herewith submit to your inspection fifty lbs. of my maple sugar. The following is a statement 
of die manner of making and clarifying the same. 

** In the first place,! make my buckets, tubs, and kettles all perfectly clean. 1 boil tlie sap 

VOL. III. * 3 1. « ^ 
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TOBACCO OOLl DUE. 

The growth and enormous consumption of a plenty prepared not as a 
product of use and nourishment, but as a stimulant — and which was unknown 
in Europe three centuries ago— is remarkable, as exhibiting how far human labour, 
skill, and wealth have been, and continue to be, expended on an article which is 
altogether unnecessary. The introduction of the dhHlhry in Europe was a re- 
markable event ; but, as far as the distillation of spirits as a drink, certainly in 
no way useful, though assuredly pernicious both to health and morals. The 
growth and use of opium and betel in the East are as remarkable, and at least 
as injurious, as the distillation and drinking of spirits, and far more injurious 
than the use of tobacco. 

W4ien nations refqvse to pay ordinary taxes, it is astonishing how cheerfully 
they consent to pay high taxes on such articles as tobacco, opium, and spirits. Of the 
enormous taxation levied annually in the United Kingdom (at least 50,000,000/.,) 
stimulating drinks, and other stimulants, are taxed to the amount of 
18,250,(X)0/.; viz.: distilled spirits, 7,250j00()/. ; wine, 2,000,000/. ; malt and hops, 
5,250,000/. ; tobacco, 3,750,000Z. Now, there is no compulsion to pay any part of 
these duties ; for the law can be legally avoided by refraining from the use of then], 
and for using which there is not, as far as the health and the strength of the 
people are concerned, the least benefit derived, ^hile extensive voluntary evil is 
inflicted on the majority of those w'ho indulge in these stimulants. 

The progress of the use of tobacco is shown J)y tlie following statement, 
compiled for The Northern Light, Albany, New York, 1841. 

Tlie whole world, within the space of about three centuries, have become chewers, 
smokers, and snuflers. The Chinese cliews and smokes his oj)ium, the East Indian his 
betel, and the European and American their tobacco. Against these practices it is usele.ss 
to declaim. It was in vain that tlic parliament of England discouraged the flagrant delit 
of smoking; in vain did James I. assure his subjects that the ciiotom«was ‘loathsome to the 
eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the train, dangerous to the lungs, and in the block 

in a potash kettle, set in an arch in such a manner that tlie edge of the kettle is defended all around 
from the Hre. 1 boil through the day, taking care not to liavc any thing in the kettle that will 
give colour to the sap, and to keep it well skimmed. At night, I leave lire enough under the 
kettle to boil the sap nearly or quite to syrup by the next morning. 1 then take it out of the 
kettle, and strain it through a flannel cloth into a tub, if it is sweet enough ; if not, 1 put it in a 
cauldron kettle, which 1 have hung on a pole in such a manner that 1 can swing it on and off the 
fire at pleasure, and boil it till it is sweet enough, and then strain it into the tub, and let it stand 
till the next morning. 1 then take it and the syrup in the kettle, and put it jll together into the 
cauldron, and sugar it off. I use to clarify, szw lOO lbs. of svgar, the whites of five or six eggs, 
well beaten, about one quart of new milk, and a,^noonful of sal-crotiis, all well mixed with the 
s\rup before it is scalding hot. I then make a moderate fire dirc&ly under the cauldron, uutil 
the scum is all raised ; then skim it off clean, taking care not to let it boil so as to rise in the kettle 
before 1 have done skimming it. 1 then sugar it off, leaving it so damp tiiat it will drain a little. 
1 let it remain in the kettle until it is well granulated. 1 then put it into boxes made smallest at 
the bottom, that will hold from fifty to seventy lbs., having a thin piece of board fitted in two or 
three inches above the bottom, which is bored lull of small holes, to let the molasm drain through, 
which I keep drawn off by a tap through tlie bottom. 1 put on the top of the Agar, in the box, 
a dean damp cloth ; and over that a board, well fitted in, so as to exclude the air from the sugar. 
After it has done, or nearly done, draining, I dissolve it, and sugar it off again ; going through with 
the same process, in clarifying and drainmg, as before. Joel Woodwoeth.** 
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stinkinff fume tliereof^ nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is 
bottomless/ The strong arm of the law opposed it ; tlie priest and the physician, the 
moralist and the philanthropist arrayed themselves against it ; all to no purpose. Opposi- 
tion only served to make proselytes, and the custom has spread far and wide under persecu- 
tion, till over the whole surface of the globe its fumes arise constantly to the atmosphere, 
and it is aUthis moment, perhaps, the most general luxury in existence. In the city of New 
York alone, the consumption of cigars is computed at 10,000 dollars a day— a sum greater 
than that which its inhabitants jiay for their daily bread ; and in the whole country the annual 
consumption of tobacco is estimated at 100,000,000 lbs., being seven pounds to every man, 
woman, and child, at an annual cost to the consumer, of 20,000,000 dollars ! 

It may be curious to mark by what gradations tlie use of tobacco has reached this grand 
crisis. The subject attracted the attention of Professor Beckmann of Gottingen, about the 
middle of*the last century, who took great pains to ascertain the dates of its introduction 
into the diifercnt countries of Europe, and from wliose work some of the following items 
are gathered. He conjectures, that even before the discovery of the fourth quarter of tlie globe, 
a sort of tobacco was smoked in Asia; and this opinion was also entertained by the cele- 
brated traveller M. Pallas, who says that, ‘Among the Chincsb, and among the Mogol 
tribes, w^ho had the most intercourse with them, the custom of smoking k) general, so 
frequent, and become so indispensable a luxury; the tobacco purse affixed to their belt so 
necessary an article of dress; the Iprm of the pipes, from w'hich the Dutch seem to have 
taken the model of theirs as original ; and, lastly, the preparation of the yiftllow leaves, 
which are merely rubbed to pieces and then put into the pipe, so peculiar, that we cannot 
possibly derive all this by the way of Euro[»e from America, especially as India, wffiere the 
habit of smoking tobacco is not so general, intervenes between Persia and China.’ It may 
be too late now to investigate the subject, even if it should be considered w orth the trouble. 
But there is one more important cojilirniation of Professor Beckmann’s conjecture to bo 
adduced from Ulloa’s ‘ Voyage to America,’ who says, ‘ it is not probable that the Euro- 
peans learned the use of tobacco from America ; for, as it is very ancient in the eastern 
countries, it is natural to su])po.sc that the knowledge of it came to Europe from those 
regions by mean «« of the intercourse earned on with them by the commercial states on the 
Mediterraucaii Sea. Nowhere, ifot even in those parts of America where the tobacco grows 
wild, is the use of it, and that only for smoking, either general or very frequent.’ We have 
nothing, however, authentic, earlier than the follow ing : — 

“In 1496, llomanus Paine, a 8[)anisli monk, w)u>m Columbus, on his second departure 
from America had left in that country, published the first account of tobacco, with which 
he became ac([uaiiLted in St Domingo. He gave it the nnrne of cohoha, cohabba, gioia, 

“In 1519, tobacc# is «aid to have been discovered by the Spaniards near Tobasco, 
though it is assigned to the next year,* • 

“ In 1 5d.5, the negroes had already habituated themselves to the use of it, and cultivated 
it on the plantations of their masters. Europeans likew'^ise already smoked it. W'e also 
find, from a passage in ‘ Cartier’s V'^ojage/ that it w'as used in Canada. I 

“ In 1559, tobacco was introduced into ljurope from St. Domingo, by a Spanish gjen- 
tleman named Herriandez de Toled<i, who brought a small quantity iiHo l^pain and Portugal. 
In the same year Jean Nicot, envoy from the court of France to Portugal, first transmitted 
thence to Paris, to Queen Catharine dc Medicis, si*eds of the tobacco plant ; and from this 
circumstance it acquired the name of Nwotiana, Wlion tobacco began to be used in France, 
it was called herbedu grand prif^tirey from the grand prieure of the house of Lori'aine, who 
was then very fond of it. I^was also called^AcrAe de JSt, Croix ^ after cardinal Prosper St. 

* “ Cette plantc (tabac), acre ct caiistiqiie, trouvee en 1520, pres dc Tobasco dans Ic golfe dii 
Mexlque/*-— JFVem mr CAmenq^e, p. I J6. 

f “There growetha certain kind of herbe, whereof in summer they make great provision for 
all the yeere, and only the men use of it; and first they cause it to be dried in the siinne, then 
weare it about tbeir neckes, wrapped in a little beastes skinne made like a little bagge, with a 
hollow peece of stone or wood like a pipe; tlien when they please they make poudre of it, and 
then put in one of the ends of the said cornet or pipe, and laying a coal of fire upon it, at the 
other end sneke so long, that they fill their bodies full of smoke, till that it cometh out of their 
mouth and nostrils, even as out of the tonncll of a chimney.** 
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Croix, who, on his return from Portugal, ^here he had been nuncio from the pope, intro« 
duced the custom of using tobacco. It was received at once in France and the Papal States 
with great enthusiasm, in the form of powder or snuff; it was some time after this period, 

In 1565, Conra^Gesuer became acquainted with tobacco. At that time several bota* 
nists cultivated it in tlieir^gardens. The same year Sir John Hawkins carried tobacco from 
Florida to England, where ^all men wondered what it meant.’ 

In 1570, they smoked in Holland out of conical tubes composed of palm leaves plaited 
together, 

“In 1575, first appeared a figure of the plant in Andre Thevot’s ‘ Cosmographie.’ 

“ In 1585, tile English first saw pipes made of clay among the natives of Virginia, which 
had just been discovered by Sir Richard Grenville. It appears, likewise, that the English 
soon after fabricated the first clay tobacco pipes in Europe, 

“In 1590, Schah Abbas of Persia, prohibited the use of tobacco in his empire ; but the 
practice had become so deep-rooted aii^ng his subjects, that many of them fled to the moun- 
tains, mid abandoned every thing else to enjoy the luxury of smoking, 

“ In the beginning of the seventeenth century they began to cultivate tobacco in the 
East Indies. 

“ In 1 604, James 1. of England endeavoured, by means of heavy imposts, to abolish the 
use of tobacco, which he held to be a noxious weed. 

“In 1610 the smoking of tobacco was known at Constantinojdo. To render the custom 
ridiculous, a Turk, who had been found smoking, was conducted about the streets with a 
pipe transfixed through his nose. For a long time after, the Turks purchased tobacco from 
the English, and that the refuse. It was late before they began to cultivate tne plant 
themselves. 

“In 1615, tobacco began to be sown about Amersfort, in Holland, which afterwards 
became famous for its cultivation. 

“In 1616, the colonists began to cultivate tobacco in Virginia. It is not known w'hether 
the plant was indigenous, or whether it came from a more southern country. It is supposed 
the seeds w^ere from Tobago. Rut it scorns to have been in use among the Virginia Indians 
at the time they were visited by the English, and was cfilled by them or petum, 

Clavigero says, 'tobacco is a name taken from the Haitine language.’ Humboldt also 
derives it from the same language, and says that the term was used to designate the pipe, 
or instrument made use of by the natives in smoking the herb, which the Spaniards trans- 
ferred to the herb itself, and after them the other nations of the old world. 

“ In 1619, James 1. wrote his ‘ Counterblast to Tobacco,’ and ordered that no planter in 
Virginia should cultivate more than 100 lbs. a year. He also prol’ibited its sale in Eng- 
land or Ireland until the custom should be paid and the royal seal affixed; 20,000 lbs. were 
exported this year from Virginia to ICngland, the whole crop of the preceding year. 

“ In 1620, ninety young women were sent over from England to America and sold to 
the planters for tobacco, at 120 Ihs. each. The price at first was 1(X) lbs., which gradually 
inci^ased to 150 lbs. King James issued a proclamation restraining the disorderly trade in 
this obnoxious article. In the same year some English companies introduced the smoking 
of tobacco into Zlttaii, in Germany, and Robert Konigsman, a niercliant, brought the to- 
bacco plant from England to Strasburg. 

“In 1622, the annual import of tobacco into England from America, for the last seven 
years was 142,085 lbs, ^ • 

“ In 1624, the pope published a decree of q^comm unication against all who should take 
snuff in the church, because then already s(/me Spanish ecclcsisSties used it during the cele- 
bration of mass. King James restricted the culture, of tobacco to Virginia and the Somer 
isles, arid forbade its importation from any other quarter, considering England and Wales 
' as utterly unfyt, in respect of the clymate, td cherish the same for any medicinall use, which 
is the only good to bo approved in yt.’ 

In 1631, smoking of tobacco was introduced into Misnia by some Swedish troops. 

“ In 1634, a tribunal, called the chamber of tobacco, was formed at Moscow, which pro** 
hibited smoking under pain of having the nose slit; and the Grand Duke defended the 
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ontrance of tobacco with the mflictioa of the knout for the first offence, and death for the 
second. 

** In 1639, the grand assembly of Virrinia passed a law, that all tobacco planted in that 
and the two succeeding years, should be destroyed, except*such a proportion to each planter 
as should make in the whole 120,000 lbs., and that the creditors of the planters should 
receive forty pounds for every 100 lbs. due them. 

In 1653, smoking began in the canton of Apcnzell, in Switzerland. At first the 
children ran afiter those who smoked in the streets. They were likewise cited before the 
council and punished, and the innkeepers were ordered to inform against such as should^ 
smoke in their houses. 

‘*In 1661, the police regulation of Benie, in Switzerland, was made, which was divided 
according to the ten commtuidments. In it, the prohibition to smoke tobacco, stands under 
the rubric* * thou shalt not commit adultery,* and was continued in force until the middle of 
the last century. ^ 

“In 1669, the crimes of adultery ^nd fornicatioq were punished in Virginia by a fine of 
from 500 to 1000 lbs. of tobacco. 

“ 111 1670, and the two following years, smoking of tobacco was punished in the canton 
of Glaurus, by a fine of one crown Swiss money. 

“ In 1676, the wliolo custom on tobacco from Virginia, collected i!i England, vras 
600,000 dollars. In the same yea^ two Jews first attempted the cultivation of tobacco in 
the inargravate of Brandenburg; but which, however, was not brought to bear till 1681. 

“In 1689, Jacob Francis Vicarius, an Austrian physician, invented the tubes for to- 
bacco pipes, which have capsules containing Cits of sponge; how'ever, about the year 1670, 
already pipes were used having glass globules appended to them, to collect the oily.moisture 
exuding from the tobacco. 

“ In 1690, Pope Innocent XII. excommunicated all w’ho should be guilty of taking snuff 
or tobacco in the church of St. Peter at Rome. 

In 1697, great quantities of tobacco already were produced in the palatinate of Hesse. 

**In 1709, the yearly exjiorts of tobacco from America for the last ten years, were 
28,858,666 lbs.; of which 1 1, ‘2 60, 659 lbs. were annually consumed in Great Britain, and 
17,598,007 lbs. countries of EuWpe. 

“In 1719, the senate of Strasburg pif)liibitcd the culture of tobacco from on apprehen- 
sion that it would diminisli the growing of corn, 

“In 1724, Pope Benedict XIV. revoked tlie bull of excommunication published by In- 
nocent, because he liad acquired the habit of taking snuff. 

“ In 1732, tobacco was made a legal tender in Maryland, at one penny a pound. 

“ In 1*747, and th# twa years previous, there were annually exportea to England from 
the American colonies, 40, 000, 000 lbs. of tobaci;o, 7,0(X),(K)0 lbs. of which was consumed in 
England. The annual revenue was about 4,500,000 dollars. 

“ III 1753, the King of Portugal fanned out the tobacco trade for about 2,500,000 
dollars. The revenue of thfe King of Spain from tobacco, amounted to 6,330,000 dollars. 

“ In 1759 the duties on tobacco in Denmark brought in 40,000 dollars. 

“In 1770, the Empress of Austria received a revenue from tobaoco'of 800,000 da&ars. 

“ In 1773 the ijutics on tobacco in the Two Sicilies, amounted to 446,000 dollars. 

“ In 1775, the annual e.xport of tobacco from the Ihiited States, for the last four years, 
was 1 ,000,000 lbs. ; for the last thirty years it averaged 40,000,000 lbs., of which 7,000,000 
lbs. were consumed in Great Britain, and 33,000,0(X) lbs. in the other European countries. 

"In 1780, the King of France received from tobacco a revenue of a^ut 7,250,000 
dollars. • 

“In 1782, the annual export of tobacco during the preceding seven years* war of the 
Revolution, had been 12,378,504 lbs. Of the total seven years’ exportation, 33,974,949 lbs. 
were captured by the British. * 

“ In 1787, tne quantity imported into Ireland, w'as 1,877,579; in 1829, 4,124,742 lbs. 

“ In 1789, the quantity exported from the United States, togfether with the two previous 
years, averaged about 90,000,000 lbs. 

“ In 1820, the quantity of tobacco growm in France had doubled in three years, being 
32,887,500 lbs. 
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‘‘In 1828, the revenue on tobacco in the state of Maryland was 27,275 dollars. 

“ In 1830, the revenue on tobacco and snufiFin Great Britain was nearly 13,000,000 
dollars. 

“ In 1834, the value of tobacco used in the United States was estimated at 16,000,000 
dollars ; of which 9,000,000 dollars were supposed to have been for smoking Spanish cigars; 
6,500,000 dollars for smoking American tobacco and chewing ; and 500,000 ^dollars for 
snuff. 

“ Ini 1838, the annual consumption of tobacco in the United States was estimated at 

400.000. 000 lbs. valued at 20,000,000 dollars cost to the consumers, being seven pounds 
to each individual of the whole population. 

“ In 1840, it was ascertained by a committee appointed to procure and report statistical 
information on the subject, that about 1,500,000 persons w^re epgaged in tlie manufacture 
and cultivation of tobacco in the United States; 1,000,000 of whom were in thj states of 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri. Allowing the population of the whole country 
to be 17,000,000, it will be seen that nearly one-tentL are in some way engaged in the cul- 
tivation or manufacture of this article. "^The value of the export during that year was nearly 

10.000. 000 dollars.” 

CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN THE UNITED STATES. 

“ There are four kinds of tobacco reared in Virp^inia, namely, the sweet- scentedy which 
is the best ; the big and little, wliich follow next ; then the Frederick ; and lastly, the one 
and all, the largest of all, and producing most in point of quantity. The Virginian tobacco 
is reckoned superior to any raised in the southern states ; and gi'cat care is taken by the 
regulations of the state, that no frauds be practised upon the merchants, and that no infe- 
rior tobacco be palmed upon the purchaser. For this purpose, houses of inspection are 
established in every district where tobacco is cultivated, whose regulations are rigorously 
enforced ; this contributes, as much as the real superiority of the article itself, to keep up 
its price in the market. Every person who intends his tobacco for exportation, packs 
it up in hogsheads, and tlius sends it to one of the iii^iecting houses. Here the to- 
bacco is taken from the cask, which is opened ^or the purpose ; it is examined in eveiyr 
direction, and in eveiy part, in order to ascertain its quality and its purity; if any 
defect is perceived, it is rejected and declared to be unfit for exportation. If no defect 
appear, it is pronounced to be exportable. It is thou repacked iu the hogshead, which is 
branded with a hot iron, marking the place of inspection, and the quality of the contents ; 
and then lodged in the inspecting storehouses, there to await tjie disposal of the planter, 
who receives a certificate of the particulars, serving at the same time as an acknowledgment 
of the deposit. It is by selling this tobacco note to the merchant that the planter sells his 
tobacco. The purchaser, on viewing this note, is as well acquainted with the article, as if 
he had inspected it himself ; and he has only to send tlie note and transfer to the store 
where the tobacco lies, and it is immediately delivered out, agreeably to his orders. This 
measure has insured a preference in the forcigti market to the Virginian tobacco, and pre- 
vents the deterioration of the article/' — Book of the United States, 

It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding the variety of climate and soil in the United 
States, every state and territory iu the union produces tobacco. In many of the states its 
cultivation is, of course, a secondary object, and perhaps in some, it is attended to as a mat- 
ter of curiodty. But in most of the states, probably, a sufficient quantity has been grown 
to show that, with attention to this object, itf mi^ht, in case of necessity, be resorted to as a 
profitable crop. In Maine and New llampshife, the amount returned in 1840 is small, 
being only thirty pounds in the former, and 115lbB. ^in the latter. In Massachusetts, it 
appears to have more attention, 64,955 lbs. being returned, and in Vermont, 585 lbs. In 
Connecticut, 471,657 lbs. were raised, and in Rhode Island, 317 lbs., making in the New 
Eu^nd states together 537,659 lbs. In the middle states, also, some attention has been 
paid to the cultivation of it. In New York, 744 lbs. are returned, and iu New Jersey, 
IS^lbs.; Pennsylvania, 325,018 lbs., and Delaware, 272 lbs.; making the product the 
middle states, 327,956 lbs. But the states in which the great bulk of the crops is grown, 
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lie between the latitudes of about 34 de^. and 40 deg. We have arranged the following 
table according to the quantity produced in each state 


1 Virginia 

Ibfl. 

. 75.347.106 

Brought forward .... 

llii. 

2 Kentucky.. 

. 5.3,436,900 

17 Florida 


a TebOMaea 

. 29.6:>0,43*2 
. *24 win 01 2 

18 Maaaacbnavtta 


4 Maryland 



5 North Carolina 

. lo’772j3a9 


ai'aio 

6 MiMouri 

. !MMi7ioi3 

VI Iowa 

sjoTA 

7 Ohio 

- A 942 27/1 


I'ovti 

8 Indiana.. 

] 820 306 


Toitt 

9 llliuoia 

. 5G4,3‘iG 

9A , 

’744 

10 Connecticut 

. 47l!n57 

•JR Vaawwvmit' 

aha 

1 1 PaniisylTania 

• 325,018 

Vft ItliAOn iKliuifi 

317 

1*2 Alabama 

• 273,302 

9-7 

a7M 

13 Georgia 

. 162,894 

28 New Hampahire 


14 Arkanaaa * 

. 148,439 

QO W lanniiiiin ..... 

IIA 

19*Loiiiaiana 

. 119,824 

30 M auie 

30 

10 Miasiuippi 

. 83,471 





• Total 


Carried forward 

.. 218,902,243 

m . 


From which table it will be seen that Connecticut and Pennsylvania hold the tenth 
and eleventh ranis as producers. — The following shows the quantity raised in non-slave- 
holding states. • 



IIm. 


Iba. 

Ohio 

.. •.A, 942,27.'* 

Brought forward . . . . 

9.200,881 


. . 1 .H'iO.afM 


58.1 

lliinoia 

.. 5G4,.‘126 


317 


.. 47l\ti57 • 


*272 

Pennaylvania 

325.018 

Now Hampshire 

115 

MHaaachuaetts 

.. G4,U55 

Wiaenuaiu 

115 

Iowa 

8,070 

Maitiii ................. 

SO 

New Jerany , 

. • 1,922 



Michigan 

li602 

In non alare-bolding atates. 

9.202..31A 

New York 

744 

Slare-holdiug atalea 

209,961.004 

Carried forward . . 

.. 9,200381 

Total crop 

.219,163,310 


The whole crop of 1840, tiierefore, if the returns be correct, is 219,163,319 lbs., 
which, at the estimate of 12(X)Ibs. to the hogshead, would be equal to 182,636 hogsheads, 
which, at the average price $£ that year, eighty-one dollars five cents per hogshead, 
would make the value of the crop of the Onited States that year 14,802,647 dollars 80 cents. 
The average annual export for the ten years, ending with 1840, was 96,775 hogsheads, 
which, if that year be an average crop, would leave a surplus for consumption and future 
exportation of 85,861 hogsheads. The actual exportation in 1840, ending September 30, 
per treasury returns, was 1 19,484 hogsheads. The principal exports are formed of the pro- 
duce of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, and North Carolina, the crops of wliich 
states, accoj^ing to the census returns, make os^follows 


Virginia 

hogsheada. 

Brought forward 

hogabeads. 

. I52.G27 

Kentucky 


North Carolina 

. 13,968 

Tenneaoee 


The f>ther slave-holdiug states 

. 8,375 

Maryland 


Non BlaT««faoldiug atates 

7,668 

Carried forward 

• 


• 

Total crop . 

. 182,638 


MANUFACTURE OF TOBACCO IN THE UNITED STATES, 

Tobacco is manufactured im all the states except Vermont and Wisconmn. In this 
branch of business 8384 p^sons are employed, and 3,437,191 dollars of capital invested. 
The value of the product is 0,819,568 dollars, nearly one-half of which is in Virginia. The 
following table shows the states in which it is manufactured to any considerable extent. 


STATES. 

Hands. 

Value. 

STATES. 

Hands. 

Value. 

Viiginla 

3342 

669 

950 

567 

dollars. 

2,400.671 

881,670 

550,159 

«18,985 


278 

167 

488 

280 

dollars. 

132.000 

212,818 

180,808 

176,264 

New York 

fkhSa , , , „ 

Pannaylraiiia 

N'fVfK rtavAlina 

Kentudky 

Biassaehuaetts 

e 

• 
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Statement of the Tobacco, Snuffy and Manufactuired Tobacco, Exported from the United 
States, annually, from 1821 to 1840, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Hogaheada. 

Value. 

Average 
value per 
hogabead. 

SuuS'. 

ManufMctured 

Tobacco. 

1 

Value of Snufl 
and manu- 
factured 
Tobacco. 

Total Value 
of Tobacco 
trade. 



dollara. 

dollara. 

eta. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

^31 

fi«,868 

.ft,04M,g62 

84 

40 

44,5.62 

1..132,940 

149.()S3 

.6,708,046 



83.109 

6.222.838 

74 

82 

44,602 

1,414,424 

157,182 

6,380,020 

1823 

09<00!) 

6.262.372 

63 

46 

36,084 

1.9«7,.507 

164.055 

6,437,627 

1834 

77,883 

4,8.ft5,5fi6 

62 

34 

45,174 

2,477,000 

203,789 

5,(l50,3:ift 

182ft 

75,0^ 

6,ll.'>,a23 

HO 

48 

53 920 

1.871,368 

172,3.53 

0,287,076 

1830 

64,0JH 

6,347.208 

83 

42 

61,801 

2,179.774 

210,134 

5,567,342 

1837 

100,035 

0,577,123 

65 

75 

46,812 

2,730,95.5 

2:19.021 

6,816.147 

1828 

06,278 

5,360,960 

64 

73 

36,655 

2,637,411 

210,747 

, 6,480,707 

1829 

77.131 

4.982.074 ' 

64 

60 

19,:>00 

2,610,300 

202,306 

.MS.5,a70 

1830 

83,810 

5,580.365 

66 

65 

29,425 

3,199.161 

246,747 

5,833,112 

Total... 

824,245 

50,689.291 

69^ 

11 

417,134 

22,450,228 

1,946,410 

58,835,701 

1831 

86,718 

4,802.368 

66 

40 

27,967 

3.6.10.856 

202,475 

5,184,803 

2* 

106.806 

6, .-09,769 

56 

IH 

31,17.6 

3,450,071 

295,771 

e,295..54(f 

iSm 

83.153 

5,765,068 

69 

29 

1.1,453 

3,700.310 

288,973 

6.044,941 

1834 

87.W9 

6, 696, .105 

74 

DO 

.67,826 

3.956, .579 

.128,409 

6.023,714 

1833 

94,3.ft3 

8,250,677 

87 

01 

:i6,471 

3,8l7,8.'yi 

3.57,611 

8,008,188 

1830 

109.442 

10.058.640 

91 

54 

40,018 

3.240,675 

4.15.464 

10,404,104 

1837 

100,232 

6,796,647 

57 

82 

40,883 

3.615,591 

427.8.10 

6,22.1,483 

1838 

100,50.) 

7,392,029 

73 

48 

75,083 

S,IH)8,147 

577,420 

7.000,449 

1839 

78,006 

9.832,943 

124 

47 

42,467 

4,214,043 

616,212 

10,449,155 

1840 

110,464 

9.883.057 

81 

0.6 

.a. . . 





067,756 

74,457,223 

76 

83 

,171,343 

.14,746,02(1 

.1,620,171 

68,10.1,437 

Total... 

1.792,000 

131.346.614 

73 

21 

788,477 

57,106,2.54 

.5,566,581 

127,029,138 


Statement, showing* to what Countries the larger portion of Tobacco is Exported. 


YEARS. 

ENGLAND. 

FRANCE. 

HOLLAND. 

GERMANY. 

All other 
Countries. 

TOTAL. 

Hbda. 

Value. 

Hhda. 

Value. 

Hbda. 

Value. 

Hbda. 

Value. 

Hhda. 

Hbda. 



dollara. 


dollara. 


dollara. 


dollara. 



1821 

19,695 

1,995,067 

3,478 

.181,048 

13,216 

968,700 

10,472 

766,222 

19,997 

66,8.68 

1822 

26,740 


4,665 

560,501 

23,584 

1,339,018 

1 1 ,757 

734,419 

16,478 

83,169 

1823 

31,009 

2,511,896 

7,601 


:40,390 

1.384,683 

1.6,259 

600,088 

13,700 

09,009 

1824 

10,418 

1,646.444 

4,469 

628,901 

23,1.69 

1,159,883 

12,608 

534,8.68 

18,029 

77,883 

1825 

22,203 

2,071,474 

6,096 

888,966 

21,098 

1,6.63,087 

12,051 

605,176 

l.V>40 

76,084 

1826........ 

2.6,854 

2,741,980 

10,7.10 

827,913 

1.6,46.6 

048,279 

7,.62L 

3*0,782 

4,517 

64,098 

1827 

28,018 

2,310,643 

8,963 

l,057,.'i77 

25.653 

1,192,288 

19,420 

936,346 

- , 

100,025 

1828 

25,176 

1,619.524 

5,0(M1 

800,606 

21,216 

618,8)5 

2:1,949 

900,574 

■KIKH 

90,278 

1829 

21,916 

1,520,109 

6,835 

9.10,737 

31,522 

1,053.0.60 

10.9.68 

5.68,000 

15,900 
18,099. , 

77,131 

1830 

10,010 

1,537,744 

7,007 

005,990 

22, .676 

1,03.6,756 

15,318 

751,860 

, 83,810 

Total... 

24L.9I0 

20,392,176 

65,822 

7,05.6,164 

218,679 

11,054,228 

130,515 

0,788,333 

1 58,310 ' 

824,246 

IMl.., 

26,372 

1,851,717 

1,673 

151, (AO 

2:4.017 

1,104,198 

19,8.13 

009,246 

14,023 

86,718 

1832..' 

36,176 

2,319,596 

5,779 

609,562 

24,006 

1,115,062 

27,930 


I2;9I5 

106,806 

1833 

23,772 

2,245,733 

4,782 

602,416 

19,022 

883,625 

21,408 


14,160 

83,153 

1834 



4,77.5 

023.078 

10,101 

1,012,442 

20,61 1 

},IV6,72H 

12,834 

87,970 

1835 

27,563 

3,397.415 

0,312 

804,3.61 

17,730 


27,980 

1.630,302 

14,759 

04,353 

1836 

30,842 

4,222,592 

7,8.66 

908.600 

19,148 

1,0.67,830 

22,246 

1,2.62,299 

23,370 

109,442 

1837 

20,723 

1,750,065 

9,110 

72:4,842 

22,739 

930.657 

28,863 

1,128,229 

18,797 

100,2.12 

1838 

24,312 

2.638,643 

15,511 

1,237,128 

17,558 

879,019 

25,571 

1,184,880 

17,641 

100,603 

1830 

30,068 

6,362.331 

9,574 


, 12,273 

833,178 

. 14,303 

904,508 

12,777 

78,99.6 

1640 

26,23.6 

8,077,178 

15,640 

1,634,076 

S 29,534 

1,633,415 

25,649 

1,527,132 

22,406 

119,484 


282,721 

29,802,290 

81,012 

8,406,182 

205,028 

10,253.237 

234,4^ 

11,045,853 

164,591 

967,756 

Total... 

524,640 

50,194,406 

146,834 

1 

i 

423,707 

21,997.465 

373,918 

18,734,166 

.122,901 

1,792.000 


The export of tobacco from the United States since 1821 has nearly doubled, but 
the increase has been chiefly to Holland and Germany ; while to Great Britain the export 
has not increased to any great amount^ althoi^h the population has increased in the 
United Kingdom about 7,000,000 of inhabitants during the twenty years, 1821 to 1840. 
The consumption of tobacco, per head, as clmrgea with duty, has greatly decreased 
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since the commencement of the present oentu^% in {ffojportion to the increase of duty. 
Parliamentary tables furnish us with the following statistics in relation to this matter 


Consumption of Tobacco in Great Britain. 


. 

YRARS. 

Coiifiumed. 

Dufy per lb. 

PopulHtion. 

Uyerape consump. 
turn per fae^id. 

Amount of Duty 
lech'ivi'd. 

1801 

lbs. 

1A,S 14.008 

.. a. j 

1 7 8-20 ia,042,«4« 

oz. 

1.1.37 

02;i,*.55 

ISll 

14,02:1,243 

2 2 13-10 

i2,:.J*i;.sn3 

18 05 

1,710.848 

ls«l 

l.V'«3,198 

3 0 

I4,:ini,f;3i 

14.43 

2,030,415 

1831 

15,330,018 

3 0 

10,ri30.3lH 

14.84 

2,.i:*8,l07 

IWl 

10.380,^93 

3 0 


14.52 

2.716,217 


This presents a constant decrease in the consumption, per head, but the result in the 

case of Ireland is much more marked — as follows : — 

% 


Y E A 11 S. 

Cnn&uinod. 

Duty per lb. 

Popnlaiinn. 

* A\era(r<! consnnip- 
tiim per Lead. 

Amount nf Unty 
rereivetl. 



lb*. 

j. t/. 


{ f)Z. 


1801.. 


fi,WO,754 

1 3 1-10 

.5,4.51,002 

1 18.05 

285,482 

1811.. 


(i, 5 . 5 : 1 , i)‘2b 

1 7 

5,0.{7,'1.5« 

! 17.35 

5.52.082 

1821.. 


2,0 -i.n.vi 

3 0 

(>,kOI.K2T 

1 0.15 

528,168 

1831.. 


4,is:i.h2.3 

.3 0 1 

1 7.701 1,101 

1 HUl 

1 626. IMS 

1841.. 


5i'l <8,4 (J7 

3 

8,170,350 

I 10.71 

1 863,046 


The highest consumption for the United Kingdom was, it appears, in 1811, when the 
ahundanoe of d<;preciated hank paper, then serving as u currency, made the tax compara- 
tively light. In 1821, both tlicj rule of duty was eiionnously ineroa«»ed, and the currency 
enhanced hy the resumption of specie ]myinciits by the Bank of England. Hence the 
enormous falling otl* in the consiimj)tion in that year, both in England and Ireland, more 
particularly in the latter country. Since then the curreuev has become bettcT adjusted, 
and the consumption has iii<ax'^i.5ed iiiiJcr the same tax. Now the exjiorts of tobacco to 
England, with the total export in each has been as follows : — 


Tobacco Exported from the United States to England. 


YEABS. 

Quantity. 

• 

To»al from 
Un'tod 

Ssites. 

Value. 

. . 

YEABS. 

Quantity. 

Total from 
I’l'itod 
State!*. 

Value. 

For ten yvara 
to— 

bbda. 

241,010 

hlulH. 

824.213 

doll ^ra. 
36,880,201 


hhds. 

hbda. 

doliari!. 

1631 

26,372 

86 ,M 8 

.5.1H1,h63 

1838 

21,312 

100,.593 

7,969,449 

1832 

30,170 

106,806 

6,201 ,.540 1 

18,39 

30,06H 

26,233 

78,0;».5 

1 19,448 

10,4 I9,i;i.5 

1833 

23,772 
30.6SS i 

8:1.1.53 ' 

6,044,041 
6,023,7 14 
8 .rt(»H,| 8 .M 
10,404,104 
6,22:1,483 

IS40 

0,88.1.9.'>7 
12.,17 6,703 
0..5ia7riA 
4.i>50,070 

1834 

87,079 1 

94,33.3 
100,442 
100,232 

1841 

11.648 

.36,MM6 

147,828 

I 8 aS 

27,.5ij3 1 

36.822 1 

20,723 

1842 

166,1 13 

i836._._L. 

1S13,... 

21,020 

• 04,454 j 

1837 

;i844 


The greatest increase in the export to England xvas in the years 1840 to 1841. 
For the six yearn 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1811, the British customs returns 
give the following result : — * 


YEARS. 

i 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Conaiimption. 

Duty. 

Duly. 

laim - 

lb». • 
35,609,183 
33,637,836 
43,D35,I31 
38,804.541 

43 744i10S 

Iba. 

22,971,406 

22,1K)2,BH0 

21,871.438 

i.vjirn? 

3.431,907 

3,353,950 

3,5.50,825 

3,489,041 

3 G03 107 

diillars. 

10,473 227 
10,924 .590 
17,044.9.53 

16, 747, .397 
17,304,305 

IMO 

1841 

1342 

1443 .. 


1844 



W|UVw|l Vf 

VOL. tll. 

3 M 
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Statement of the Quantity of Tobacco Exported from the United States, in each Year, 
from 1791 to 1841, and of the Value of the same from 1802 to 1841, inclusire, 
compiled from ofGicial documents. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

j Value. 

J79I 

lihdH. 

101.272 

112,428 

09.749 

76.826 

61,000 

60.018 

1 58.167 

68,067 
9G.070 
78,680 , 
]»J.798 
77,721 1 

86.291 
83,343 
71.2fj2 

dollars. 

iroa 










j79g 


1797 


17^ 


1799 


]gfl5- 1 


ieoi 

It 

1802 

6,220 000 

18(13 

6,209,000 
6.00 .,000 
0,341,000 

]g04 

1805 

IROa 

G,.'i72.«00 



4'.!i.lH6 

5.47G,000 

]H0H 

Md 

26,000 

1800 * 

53,921 

3,774,0IH1 

1810 

81.134 

5,046,000 

1811 

30,828 

20,094 

2,1.50,000 

1811 

1, '114,000 

1813 

5,314 

3,125 

319.000 

1814 - 

2.32,000 
8.235, 0(M) 

181A 

68,337 

69,241 

1316 

12,8119,000 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1817 

Iihds. 

62,3«i5 

dollarri. 
9,61 1,529 
10,241,304 

1818 

84,337 

1819 

69,427 

8,874,167 

1820 

83 940 

8.I1B.1B8 

1821 

66,858 

5,798,045 

6,380,020 

1822 

83,169 

1823 

99.009 

6.437,627 

1824 

77,683 

5,059,355 

1825 

75.984 

6,287,976 

1826 

64,098 

5,347,208 

1827 

1828 

100,025 

96,278 

1 6,816,146 

5,480,707 

1829 

77,181 

1 5,185.870 

1830 

83,810 

6,833,112 

1831 

86.718 

1 4,892,888 

1832 

106,806 

5,999.769 

18.33 

83,1.53 

5.7. ■>5.968 

1834 

87,079 

6,.59.5.308 

183.5 

94.353 

8,250,577 

1836 

109,442 

10.058,640 

1837 

100,232 

5,79.5,647 

1K38 

100,503 

7,392,029 

]H,39 

78.995 

9.832.94.8 

1840 

119,484 

9,883,957 

1841 

147,828 

12.576,703 


Statement exhibiting the Quantities of Tobacco, together with the Value thereof, Ex- 
ported from the United States to all countries, during the Years 1842 and 1843. 


COUNTRIES. 

1842 

1813 

1844 

^ Hngsbeaclfi. 

Value. 

1 Hogslieat*.* 

Value. 

Hogsheads. 

Value. 

United Kinedom 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Hanse Towns 

Holland 

Franco, on the Atlantic 

„ on the Mi'diteiranvan 

Spain 

Trioate. and Auatrian Adriatic Forts. . . . 
All other Countries 

Total 

30,086 
i 863 

.50 
42,614 
36,079 
12,179 
.3,759 
5.556 
4.HI3 
2,293 
14,248 

dollars. 

3,080.054 

129,474 

2,670 

1,074,000 

1,57.1,615 

885,176 

2;i9,991 

328,576 

,17,180 

143,165 

806,239 

21,020 

21 
nil. 
24,504 
19.519 
7,193 
4,213 
3.19 1 

4.771 
968 
11,807 

dollarH. 

1,260,565 

2,051 

ml, 

l,024.8.'*l 

816,469 

471.261 

OM,074, 

18,099 

140,149 

72,748 

624.712 


dollars. 

158,710 

9,540,755 

94,4.51 1 

i 4,650,979 




CHAPTER VII. 

GROWTH AND PRODUCE OF COTTON WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The cultivation, growth, and uses of cotton Wool, have become more important 
than the production of any other raw material, if iron may not be excepted. 

Unknoum to Europe until the tenth century, Asia alone, of the three known 
great divisions of the world, understood its use. In Africa it is indigenous, but 
its use, as a material to be woven into doth, appears only to have been introduced 
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by the disciples and followers of Mahomet about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Its cultivation extended before the beginning of the sixteenth century 
over parts of Egypt, the Barbary States, and part of Guinea. Cotton, rice, 
the mulberry-tree, and the sugar-cane, were planted in Spain by the Moors during 
the tenth century. ^ 

In America, however, its use and manufacture appear to have been exten- 
sively known before the discovery of the western hemisphere by Europeans. 
Cook, alone, remarks that the gossypiurn is not indigenous in America. 
Columbus, Magellan,^Van Noort, Dampier, and Drake, — say, that cotton was 
used, Among other materials, for clothing. Columbus observes, that he saw 
cotton growing indigenous ii^ St. Salvador; that he exchanged beads and 
brass for cotton yarn ; and tiiat the women wore short cotton coats. Cortez sent 
Mexican cotton clothes of exquisite fabric, dyed in •various colours,” among 
other presents to Charles V. Cotton is said to have been found growing wild 
and in great plenty in the Loj^\"er Mississippiari regions. 

The cultivation of cotton, however, as an article of merchandise to be exported 
from America, does not appear to have been introduced by Europeans until the 
middle, or end of tlie seventeenth century. 

In 1726, cotton formed a staple export from St. Domingo. In 1733, it was 
cultivated by the Dutch in Surinam. Cotton was grown at the Cape Town 
settlements, in 1660 to 16(j6. '^Cotton patches” were common in the settle- 
ments of Carolina about the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

In ] 753, Jamaica exported 2000 tags, and, in 1768, to Great Britain and Ireland, 
2211 bags of 200 lbs. weight, and to North America 252 bags. On an average of eight 
years, from 1740 to 1748, among the exports of Barbadoes 60(^ bags of cotton are included, 
in 1787, cotton was exported from the islands of JSt, Dimiingo, St. Christoplier, Grenada, 
Dominica, Antiguii, Montserrat, and Nevis, and the Virgin Islaiids. Before 1803, in wdiich 
year Jamaica did not gnnv one ))ag for exportation, tlnere were five varieties of cotton 
planted in the West Indies, viz : the eoinmoM Jamaica, the brown bearded, the nankeen, 
the French or small seed, and the kidney or Brazil cotton : from which country cotton 
was first exported to England, in 1781. The interest cm capital invested in the cultivation of 
cotton in the British West India islands, in 1785, 1786, and 1787, w'as fourteen per cent. In 
St. Domingo, where finer cotton was gi owi^, the interest on capital w as twenty-four j)^* cent. 

“ Of the two kinds cultivated in the United States,” observes Mr. fcfeabrook,*^ ‘‘the ordi- 
nary green seed pr short staple cotton is derived from the l]erbac«‘nm or herbaceous cotton, 
and tlie Hirsutum or hairy American cotton ; the long staple or bhx'k seed cotton is derived 
from the Arboreum or tree cotton. The fomier was certainly grown in Virginia, in a 
limited way, at*Jeast one hui^red and thirty years before the Revolution. Several of the 
early governors of that colony used diligent efforts secure, the fabrication of certain 
articles, which, it was beffeved, it could profitably raise ; and the introduction and culture 
of new crops, among which w'as cqtton ; but their designs were thwarted, as well by the 
unjust and tyrannous conduct of the mother country, as by the opposition of the tillers of 
the soil, who, in a matter so important to themselves, had the boldness to consult what they 
held to he their true interests.” In Wilson’s account of the “ Province of Oarolinu, in 
America,” published in 1682, it is stated “that cotton of the Cyprus and Malta sort grows 

* In a recent valuable pamphlet on the cultivation of cotton, Charleston, South Carolina, 1844. 
Mr. Seabrook is president of the state Agricultural Society of South Carolina. 
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well, aiid a good plen^ of tihe geed }s sent thither.” In Peter Pinry’s description of the ptt)«- 
vioce of Carolina (in Charleston, 173^,1), flax and cotton” arc said to “ thrive adniii*abfy^” ^ 
In the journal of Mrs. Pinckney, ttie mother of General Thomas and General Charles C. 
Pinckney, who, as Miss Lucas, when only eighteen years of age, was intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the planting interest of her father, the governorof Antigua, there is tlm follow- 
ing memorandum : — “July J, 1739. Wrote to my father to-day a very long letter on his 
plantation affairs — on the pains I had taken to bring the indigo, ginger, cotton^ lucerne, 
and casada to perfection, and that I had greater hopes from the indigo than any other. 
June, 1741. Wrote again to my father on the subject of indigo and cotton^ In 1736, 
as far north as the 39th degree, cotton was cultivated as a garden plant near Fasten, on 
the eastern shore of the Chesapeake bay. About forty years afterwards, it was cultivated in 
St. Mary’s county, Maryland, and in the county of Capo May, New Jersejr ; also iu the county 
of Sussex, Delaware. Mr. Jefferson, in his “Notes on Virginia,” written in 178.1, says, 
“During this time we have manufactured witliin our families the most necessary articles of 
clothing. Those of cotton will hear some comparison with the same kinds of manufacture 
in Europe ; but those of flax, hemp, andVool, are very coarse, unsightly, and unpleasant.” 

3Ir. Seabrook observes; — “ A short time before the Revolution, a few' of our planters, 
by growing patclics of cotton, some of which wns of tlio black seed kind, succeeded in 
clothing, not only tlicir families, to vvliicli they had been accustomed, but also their slaves. 
The necessities of the war, anti the state of things existing fm* some time after it, greatly 
increased the nuinher of the dt)mestl(‘ fabricators of the vVool, until about the year 1790, 
when the piactiee of using homcs[)uri for plantation purposes became very common in the 
districts and upper parishes. The yarn was spun at home, and sent to the ncai*e.st weaver. 
Among the manufacturing establishments, the one in the vicinity of Murray’s ferry in 
Williamsburg, owned by Irish settlers, sujipliod the adjacent country. The cotton for the 
Spinning process was prepared in general by the tiold JalK)urer.s, who, in addition to their 
ordinary work, picked the seed from the wool, at the rate of four lbs, per week.” 

At the Convention at Annapolis, in 1786, Mr. Maddi-son remarked, that “from the 
garden practice in Talbot, and the circumstances of the same kind abounding in Virginia, 
there w’as no reason to doubt that tlie United States would one day become a great cotton 
producing country.” During the revolutionary war, Philade|i)hia was supplied with native 
cotton, at two shillings sterling per Ih., suflicient fn* homo consumj)tion. A mission was 
sent the same year to England by Mr. Tench Coxc, to obtain machincr^ and all informa- 
tion relative to the spinning and weaving of cotton. Protfc.tion^ the bane of man u fact ii res, 
was then legalised. Mr. 8eabrook remarks : — “ The bifluvnev of a mantffnvhiring society, 
established in Philadelphia, in 1787, and the prevalent ojnnion, that the raw material 
might be made a profitable source of revenue, induced Coiigi’oss, at tlie first reformation 
of the tariff, to impose a duty of three cents a pound on foreign cottons, with which the 
United State.s were at that time supplied fl’tun the West Indies and the Brazils.” He 
further remarks that — 

“ Iu 1792, the growth of cotton in the United States was unknown to Mr. Jay, or that 
as a commercial article it was deemed of little value, is obvious from the fact, that, in the 
treaty negotiated by him, it was stipulated, ‘ that no cotton should be imjx)rted from 
America.’ The object being to secure to the English the carriage of the West India 
cotton to its market in Europe. For which reason the Senate refused to ratify the 12th 
article of that treaty. The first Provincial Congress in Carolina, held in January, 1775, 
recommended to the inhabitants to plant cotton, but their recommendation was almost 
entirely disregarded.” * 

In the proviticial trade returns, we find that an ong the exports of “Charles Town” from 
November, 1747, to November, 1748, were seven bags of cotton wool, valued at 3/. 1 ls» 5d, 
per bag. In 1754, “ some cotton” was exported from South Carolina. In 1770, there were 

* “Peter Puriys a native of Switzerland, and* the founder of Purrysbiirp, in the reign of 
George I., presented a memorial to the Duke of Newcastle, tlien Secretary of State, in which ho 
sets out with this postulate, that * there is a certain latitude on our globe, so happily tempered 
between the extremes of heat and cold, as to be more peculiarly adapted than any other for 
certain rich productions of the earth,’ among which silk, cotton, indigo, dec., and he nxes on the 
latitude of 33 deg., whether north or south, as the one of that peculiar character.” 
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flipped to Ldverpool, three bales from Mew York, four bales from Vir^uia and Maryland, 
and three barrels full of cotton from North Carolina, l^fore the rcTolutionary war, Virginia 
exported hemp, flax-seed, and cotton, to the value ot nearly 2000^, In 1784, an Ame- 
rican ship, which imported eight bags of cotton into Liver[)Oo], was seized on the ground, 
that so much cotton could not he the produce of the United States, In 1785, fourteen 
bags; in 1786, six bags; in 1787, 109 bags; in 1788, .389 bags; in 1789, 842 bags; and, 
in 1790! eighty -one bags were exported to Kurope from th# United States. The first 
bag of cotton wool exported from Charleston to Liverpool, arrived January 20th, 1785, 
per Diana. The exports of cotton wool from the United States increased steadily, but the 
exports included West India cotton wools re-exported from 1790 to 1794. In 1796, the 
culture of cotton was greatly advanced by the invention of the saw gin by Eli Whitney, of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Scabrook observes, “ This ingenious, hut unfortunate artist, who by 
hb maqliine doubled the wealth and means of employment of his countrymen, and thereby in 
an es}>ecial manner conferred on the plantation states a benefit that can scarcely be 
estimated in money, was rewarded by South l^rolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
only. The first appropriated «)0,000 dollai*s for ftie use of his invention within her limits; 
the second laid a tax for five years of 25. 6//. upon every saw 114 every gin that was mounted 
within its jurisdiction ; and the last imposed a tax of tlnrty-Fcvcri cents and a half upon 
every saw, to be continued for four years. Notwithstanding these lilu^nl legislative acts, 
the inventor derived no pecuniary benefit from his gin. lie cxpcuided tlie whole amount 
received from South Carolina ffj-oin the other states ho received a mere pittance), in 
defending against arhitrary and vexatious suits, and in pvo«;ecutiotis for violations of his 
patent riglit. Over tho grave of this distinguished benefactor of the human race, a 
monument is erected, with the simple inscription ^ ‘ The inventor of tlie saw-gin.’ 

Tho history of the green seed and the blaek seed cottons is intimately blended. The 
growing of tlio loriuer in this country for exportation was begun but a few years before 
that of the latter;* the same, machine for extracting the seed from the wool was for a long 
while employed; and the modes of cultivation and preparation, witli one exception,! 
including tlie manner of jiacking the back, were also the same. 

“ Between 1786 and 1795, cotton from various parts of the world was introduced into 
the southern states and Louis^^na. A species of the wliite Siam was for some time the 
subject of cxperinifiiit by the French «in tlie latter country. The Nankeen came from 
Malta. Th(! Bourhon w^'^.s brought from that island to Charleston, thrctigli the iristru- 
meiilality of James Hamilton, wdio was a mcrcliaut, and j»arl owner of the only India ship 
at that time trading* beyond the Cape of Good llo])e. The I’ernarnbiico or kidney cotton, 
was sent from the ilavaiinah to Mr. Levott of Georgia, by a Mr. Welch, a merchant of 
Philadelphia. These, and nuiny other sorts, after a lair trial, w^ere abandoned, for the rea- 
son of their inferiority t<T the kinds then profitably raised, viz. : — the real green seed, and 
the Sea Island cotton ; the latter having sup(fl*seded the plant that w as gmwn at the period 
of the Revolution, w'hich strongly resembled the short staple in grow th and blossom, except 
having a clean black seed wnth fur at the end. The Louisiana cotton, it is thought, was 
derived from this species, but degenerated in the jirogress of tillage by intermixture with 
other kinds. To a cross with Sea Island eotton, large quantities of which were shipif^ed to 
Louisiana immediately subsequent to its cession to the United States, is, perhaps, in part 
to be attributed tJie decided superiority of the New Orleans eottou wool of the present day 
over all others in North America of the green seed description.’* 

Sen Island, fsr black seed cotton, began to be raised in Georgia, in experimental quan- 
tities, in 1786. The native pkice of the seed is believed to be Persia. It is designated the 

• “ In Georgia the Inngltaple cotton was first planted for market; in Virginia, South Carolina, 
and North Carolina, the short staple cpttoii. 

f “ The how-string operation. A large bow, made elastic by a complication of strings, is put 
la contact with a heap of cotton ; the workman strikes the string witli a heavy wooden mallet, 
and its vibrations open the knots of the cotton, shake it from the dust and dirt, and raise it to a 
downy fleece. ‘ The bow,* says Mr. Baines, in his history of the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain, * has been used iinniemorially throughout all the countries of Asia, and has its appro- 
priate name in the Arabic and other languages. In this country,’ he remarks, * it was first employed 
m Georgia; hence the term, still employed in commerce, ‘ Bowed Georgia cotton.* ” 
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BmiiA cotton W Biyan Edwm^s, and 13 so calledin the'^West Indies and by the merchants 
of England. The seed grown in this country came from the Bahama lalan^ where it 
had been introduced by the Board of Trade from Ang^lla. 

The black seed cotton region of Carolina is bounded on the north and north-west by a 
line abotit twenty miles south of the line that separates Barnwell and Orangeburg from 
the neighbouring parishes ; on the north-east and east by the Santee river on the west 
and south-west by the Savannah river ; and on the south and south-east by the ocean. 
The Eutaw Springs, in St. Jolui’s, Berkley, is the extreme northern point to which it ex- 
tends. Williamsburg was for many years embraced in its limits, but that district no 
longer furnishes a supply of the raw material. About the year 1812, three or four plan- 
ters, as an experiment, introduced its culture into the southern part of Sumter district. 
The quantity and quality of the crops were sufRcieritly encouraging, but as the preparation 
of the wool was objectionable, the growers abandoned their enterprise for the reason of the • 
large expenditure of labour and time that it required. The first attempt in South Carolina 
to raise a cropf df long cotton was made, in 1788, by^ Mrs. Kinsey Burden, of Burden’s 
Island, St. parish. As early as about the year 1779, this and the short staple cot- 

tons were produced by her husband, wdiose negroes were then clad in homespun of home 
manufacture. t The first successful crr>p appears to have been grown by William Elliot, 
deceased, on Hi I to, n Head, near Beaufort, in 1790, with five bushels and a half of seed, 
purchased in Charleston at the rate of 145. per bushel. The cotton hrouglit 10^</. per 
pound. In 1791, John Screven, of St. Luke’s ])arish, planted thirty or forty acres at his 
Montpelier plantation on May river. The product was packed in the article called 

Hessians, and sold in Georgia for I 5 . 2d. to Is. 6d. sterling per pound. In 1792, John 

Rose cultivated a small field on the Oakatee creek, from which he gathered fiOPlbs.; 
which commanded in the Savat)nah market 25. a pound. It is ccHain that, at this 

period, .many planters on the Sea Islands, and contiguous main land, experimented 

wA hkff cotton, and probably it was produced by several of them for market. The 
'mmoa of 1793 found cultivators in other sections of the state engaged in the good 
wwk — among them, James King, of St. Paul’s parish, Colonel Edward Barnwell, 
and Captain John Joyner, of Port Royal, and General William Moultrie, of St. John’s, 
Berkley. The crop of Mr. King yielded abundantly, and w^as sold by Kinsey Burden, now 
of St. John’s, Colleton, at \2d. to 13f/. the pouiid^; that of the latter, at his Northamp- 
ton plantation, covering a field of 1<50 acres, was a decided failure. But to return. The 
cotton culture from this time progressed rapidly. In all the parishes the practical friends 
to its extension greatly multiplied. Against each other this plant and indigo struggled for 
the ascendency. In J798,{ the latter was very generally ceased to be grown for market. 

*‘As an evidence of the former value of this species oi’ the gossypiurn, and of the success 
of some of its growers, it is worthy of record, that Peter Gaillai* * * § d, i»f St. John’s, Berkley, in 
1799, averaged 78/. sterling per hand. In Jiat year, James Sinkler, of the same parish, 
from a field of 300 acres, realised 21(ilbs. per acre, for most of wbicli be received 35. a 
pound. William Brisbane, deceased, at his White Point plantation, St. Paul’s parish, was 
60 successful ill 1796, 1797, and 1798, that from moderate circumstances be became, in bis 


judgment, so indepepdent, as no longer to engage in the toilsome task of cultivating the 
earUi. lie sold his landed estate to William iSeabrook, of Edisto Island, at a price held by 
many to be ruinous to the latter, § and passed a few years in travelling in our northern 
states and in Europe. 

« While the larger portion of the seed used in South Carolina was eitfier purchased in 


* West of that line some green cotton is alsogrovn. 

t All attempts to naturulise the Bourbon cotton, though it strongiy resembles the green seed 
species, have failed. ^ 

X At that eariy period, the opinion prevailed tliat the supply of cotton would soon exceed 
the demand. A highly respectable planter of St. Joiin’s, Colleton, deceased, in looking at his 
first crop, ttie produce of a few acres, after it had been lioused, exclaimed, ** VVell, well, I am 
done with the cultivation of cotton ! Here is enough to make stockings for all the people in 
America.” 

§ Mr. Seabrook, with the proceeds of the crops of the plantation, paid the purchase money 

in two years. 
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Chaileston, ot in Geoi^a, a eonmderaUe quantity waa obtained in the Bahamaa, through 
tbe active exertions of fhends who resided in Providence. 

^ In 1780, when England had no fine manufactories, the best cottons brought to her 
market were from the Dutch plantations of Berbice, Demerara, and Surinam. These then 
commanded respectively 2s. Id., Is. lid, to 2s, Id., 2s, In J786, Bourbon cotton,* re- 
markable for fineness, but deficient in length, was worth from 7s, 6d. to 10s. per pound. 
It was superseded by Sea Islands, which, in 1799, sold readily in Liverpool at 5s, to 5s, 3d. 
per pound. Its price in this state, in the infancy of its production, was generally from 
9d. to Is. It soon rose to Is. 4d. and Is. 6d. — then to 2s. and upwards, f at which it 
remained until 1 806, when the planter, for«the first time, experienced the baneful effect 
of restrictions on commerce. From the superiority of this cotton to that raised in any 
other country, even from the same seed, the staple at first was objected to, os too long, and 
by one or two English spinners, it is said, it was actually cut shorter. | 

“ (Jn its introduction into Georgia, the cultivation of long cotton was confined to tbe 
warm high lands of the Sea Islands : these portions of the plantation are still everywhere 
preferred, and almost invariably return the largeSt yield, though their exhausted condition 
would seem to invite the more general tillage of the lower grounds. 

The method of cultivation was very various, and without method, until about the 
year 1802, when it assumed a regular form iu Carolina and Georgia. •Then the crop was 
worked four times — the Latest hoeing being from the middle to the last of July. The hoe- 
ings now are more frequent, from five to seven being usually given, and are begun earlier, 
and finished sooner. The point appears to be conceded that, when the plant puts out fruit 
freely, which may be expected early in July, out-door labour should cease, especially if tbe 
season be wet. 

** The plough was practically unknown to the first growers of long-staple cotton. This 
is still true, although a half century has elapsed.* The ridge-system ; the levdinesB of the 
ground, requiring, therefore, numerous drains ; the small quantity of land, from time acres 
and a half to four acres, cultivated to the hand, which, from its lightness, is so easily and 
so much better attended with the hoc ; and the impossibility of gathering the cotton as 
rapidly as the field may demand, if, with ploughs, the tillage embraced a larger number of 
acres — all seem to render the aid of this great agricultural implement utterly useless in the 
culture of the crop. In the *6reaking^ up of the soil, how'ever, and, as an assistant, in 
forming the ridge, the plough is universally employed, except on the Sea Islands, where 
only, by a few planters, is its value, iu the latter operation, fully acknowledged. 

‘‘ The task in listing was formerly half an acre ; in ridging, three-eighths of an acre ; 
and in hoeing, half an acre. The present tasks are less, except iu hoeing, which is the 
same. The beds arc still changed as often as the same Held is tilled. In Georgia, the 
attempt to make them se far permanent in low grounds as to continue for six or eight years, 
has, in a few instances, been successfully tried. } There is scarcely a doubt, from their 

* Bourbon cotton was first imported into Manchester in 1783. 

t From 1798 to 1809, both inclusive, a planter of this state sold his cotton in Charleston at 



% ** Twenty years ago,** says Mr. Spalding, in a recent letter to the writer, ** upon purchasing 
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depth of mould, and extreme richness in vegetable ingi^ients, that the experiment would 
succeed in the marsh lands of South Carolina. The application of tliis plan to poor soils is 
forbidden by the necessity of furnishing them annually with fertilising matter, which should 
be thoroughly incorporated with the earth. 

** Encouraged by the anticipated results of experience, if not in every instance by the 
actual product of their fields, our fathers continued to cultivate the grounds which their 
sagacity first selected for tl^e new crop. After several years of exhausting tillage, a radical 
change in their plan of operations, it was apparent, must soon take place. Unaccustomed 
to imbibe information from books concerning their vocation, the plain alternative of re* 
sorting to virgin soils was adopted. This, with reg^t and mortification be it said, is^ still 
the popular expedient, except where necessity, that kind and blessed encourager of the arts, 
forces the reluctant to another, and, as experience testifies, far more profitable scheme. 
The land which could be the most readily prepared, was invariably chosen — the best, re* . 
quiring a largo expenditure of labour, neglected. Only recently have the swamps of some' 
of the parishes, and the immense tracts which lie along the line where the salt and Fresh 
waters meet, arrested the notice of the CQ.ton grower. These alone are capable of yielding 
an amount of cotton wool equal to the yearly exports of the state. Whether the enterprise 
of the agriculturists is adequate to the task of draining and embanking them, the future 
will develop. To those who have been engaged in this patnotic work, the encouragement 
for further trials, on a more extended scale, is great, if not do(;isive. 

** Notwithstanding the woods everywhere, and the inai;^hes, furnished an abundant store 
of suitable aliment, still, in his early efforts, the industry of the grower did not extend 
beyond the narrow limits of manuring his root potato field, comprehending the one-fourth 
of an acre to each labourer. There were no instruments to mow' f lu* salt grass, rakes for 
collecting leaves, nor carts especially designed to convey tlie vegetable offal to the cattle* 
pen. On Edlsto Island, where the systqpi of tillage is admitted to be goivcl, and where, 
probably, as much enrieliiiig matter is distributed over tlie land as iu any other part of the 
United States, there was, in 1 822, not one plough or scythe ; the largest plantations had 
not mofse than two or three carts, and the utility of oxen, in practice, was absolutely un- 
known. Now, a cart and mule, or a yoke of oxen, to every six workers, is conmion ; 
labour-saving machines abound ; and every acre of cotton, and generally of provisions, is 
provided with, what at least is supposed to be, a proper qiiakHity of appropriate pabulum. 
This salutary reformation in the husbandry of this small section of the state w'as effected 
mainly by the establishment of an Agricultural Society in the year just alluded to. All 
that has oeeii said in reference to Edisto, is applicable to most of the Sea Islands, and, in a 
more limited sense, to a majority of the parishes. 

“ In Carolina, it was not until about 1825, that manuring may be said to have been 
systematised. By the force of circumstances, the sea-board set the example, * which, 
though strongly urged by the slender return f?f their fields, is still apparently unheeded by 
many of the parishes ana districts. 

<< Of all the fertilising materials for the black seed cotton, marsh mud is held in the 
highest estimation ; not for the reason of its abundance and contiguity to plantations, but 
becausj!, if the proper kinds f be judiciously used, it is the most profitable, and certain in 
its results. It contains more nutritive and other valuable properties than any other natural 
compound, and is specially adapted to light sandy soils. 

Salt mud, as a garaen manure, was employed in South Carolina in 1801. Judge 
William Johnson states, that in that year he commenced his experiments vrith it, and, after 
repeated triab, arrived at the conclusion that it was a great meliorating agent. It is said, 
that as far back as 1797, tlie late General V^nderhorst was practically acquainted with its 
value. The merit of its discovery, however, as a tertiliser for cotten lands, seems to be due 

some river*1and opposite to Savannah, I adopted permanent ridges, planting a row of corn, and a 
row of cotton alternately ; these ridges had stood nine years, when my son sold the plantation, 
giving, as I think, the best cotton and the best corn crops in Cliatliam county," 

* In 1805, nearly a)l the materials, now used as manure, were then employed on the Sea Islands, 
though in a very limit^ way. 

f That on which the toll marsh grows is greatly to be preferred to all other kinds. 
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to the late James King, of St. Paul’s pansh. By him it was freely used before the late 
war with Grreat Britain. 

As slovenly as was originally the tillage of the cotton plant, the preparation of its 
produce for market was much more so. It was, indeed, so badly cleaned, as to be deemed 
suitable only to the coarser fabrics. Up to about tlie year 1820, the gatherers took no 
especial gains to abstract tlic decayed leaves. The wool was ^nned all day, and ginned 
frequently with the stained particles incorfiorated with it. Tnese were removed in the 
process of moting, which was effected by women sitting on the floor, whore it was beaten 
with twigs. During the operation of ginning, no bags or boxes received the cotton, and 
oftentimes large quantities were thrown together until tho moters were prepared to examine 
them. In packing, an old iron axletrcc, or wooden pcsth?, the present instrument, was 
used. There were no re^iiispcctors of the cotton before it was deposited in the bag, in 
which tlic spinner would frequently find, in addition to a large supply of leaves and crushed 
seeds, potato skins, parts of old garments, and occ^psionally a jack-knife. With many, the 
cotton was ginned, moted, and packed in the san|o room. Very different indeed are the 
present processes, or rather the modes in which they are severally peiTonned. Separate 
rooms for tlie seed and ginned cottons, os well as for tho wool, •which, after it is gathered, 
is never exposed to the sun, have long been considered necessary, in the eea-board parishes, 
to ensure the proper after-handling of the crop. There are required a room for the whipper, 
if one be employed, which extracts tho dirt and imperfect filaments ; another for the 
assorters, wlio, provided witli boxes for their clean cotton, perform their work before a long 
table, covered with wire, or wooden slats, tlie eighth of an inch apart ; a third for the 
moters, who also stand before a latticed table, and, as often as a handful of cotton is pre- 
pared, ’it is thrown into a wooden box, about three feet from the floor, and secured to the 
sides of the building immediately behind the moters respectively ; a small room for the 
moted cotton, and one for tho packer, usually adjoining it ; and a house or room, propor- 
tioned to the force employed, for the ginners, in which are boxes for the seed cotton in the 
rear of the operators, and boxes upder the machines for the ginned cotton. The houses 
are lined on the inside with planed boaids, and the windows of the assorting and moting 
rooms, and the giii-house, are glazed. All these accommodations are now to be found on 
nearly every plantation on tho i9ea Islands and the adjacent country, and, it is said, in 
many of the upper parishes. • 

“ The amount of labour expended in a day in preparing one bag of superfine cotton, of 
300 lbs. weight, the produce of 1500 lbs. in the seed, is as follows, viz. : — 


Dryer ........ 1 

Turner and feeder of the whipper . . , . 2 

Assqrter% fifty lbs. each, .... . .30 

Ginners, twenty-five lbs. eacb« . . . ..12 

Moters, forty -three lbs, each, .... .7 

Packer and re-inspector 2 


^ Total . . 54 • 

“ It will thus appear, that if the foot-gm be used in tho ordinarv way, which, with a 
few exceptions, is the invariable practice, fifty-four laboiurers, at an expense to the owner of 
twenty-seven dollaA, estimating tlieir services at fifty cents per day respectively, are ne- 
cessary to the getting of one bag of cotton properly cleaned. When the gins are propelled 
by steam, six persons only, male or female, to feed them, ore required. If the wool be 
separated from the seed by Eaves’s improved gin, to which steam power is applied, the 
aid of three men will be nettled. In all other respects the labour is the same. 

‘‘ The cultivation and preparation of cotton, as described in these pages, is peculiarly 
applicable to the southern half only of tho long staple region. In the northern portion, 
but especially in the Santee countiy, there sere differences in each, which it is important 
should be bnefW noticed. Five acres to the hand, of which generally only one-third is 
manured, are pmnted. The ridges are four feet from each other, and the plants stand from 
fifteen to twenty inches apart. In the culture of the crop, a machine of a triangular shape, 
'called ' the sweep,* is used by a few as an assistant to the hoe. The morning after the 
cotton is gaftered, according to the wonted usage, it is assorted by the pickers ; but, cou- 

VOL, HI.. * 3 N * * 
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trary to the plan of the sea-board^^ not afterwards ; unless one or two hands, who attend to 
the scaffold, may be said to perform that sendee. The task in moting is from twenty to 
twenty-five lbs. The material points of difference, then, in tlie handling of the crop, be- 
tween the lower and upper parisnes, or the former and Santee growers, consist in the pro- 
cesses of assorting and moting. The labour of the first is chiefly expended in cleaning the 
cotton in the seed ; that of the other, after it is ginned. This, probably, arises from the 
characteristic features of the two staples. Unless gfreat caution be exercised in the moting 
of fine cottons, the fibres will entangle, and the wool become lumpy and stringy. These 
results do not take pla(!e when the coarser qualities are cleaned in the ginned state. 

For the silky cottons produced on the Sea Islands of South Carolina, the planter is 
indebted to the botanical skill and laudable pei*severance of Kinsey Burden, Sen., of 8t. 
John’s, Colleton. An improvement in the texture of the wool engaged his earnest attention 
as early ns 1804 or 1805. In one of those years, he raised from selected seed a ^ pocket^ 
of cotton, worth, in the English market, ‘ twenty -five cents per lb. more than any other 
cottons at any price.’ From that tim^t he laboured Jealously in this new branch of his 
profession until 1828, when he sold his first full crop, sixty bags, at 1 10 centsper lb. The 
crop of the following year commanded 125 cents per lb. It is proper here to observe, that 
between 1821 and 1829, the average price of common long cotton was twenty-four cents, 
and of the superior kinds from thirty-nve to sixty cents. Mr. Burden’s discovery was held 
to be so valuable to the state, that he was induced to forward a memorial to the legisla- 
ture, offering to sell his secret for 200,000 dollars ; he resigning all his seed, except what 
was necessary for his own crop, and communicating the mode of perpetuating the silky 
properties of the new cotton fibre. The memorial, for reasons satisfactory to the applicant, 
was never presented. 

“ Cotton may appropriately he divided into three kinds : 1st, Herbaceous cotton ; 2nd, 
shriib cotton ; 3rd, tree cotton. The first is the most useful, and is cultivated in nearly 
every country congenial to the gossypium. It exists native at Aleppo, in Upper Egvpt, 
Arabia, and in Senegal. Of the seven varieties of the shrub cotton, one or other grows 
spontaneously in the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, and America. In the latter con- 
tinent, the hirsutum, or hairy (seeds greenish), and the Barbadense, or Barbadoes cotton 
(a black seed), arc indigenous. To the shrub species all ii^e South American, and most of 
the West India cotton, w’hich is long-stapled, is to be refereed. The tree cotton, according 
to one authority, grows in India, China, Egypt, the interior and western coast of Africa, 
and in some parts of America ; by another, it is a native of India, Egypt, and Arabia. 

“ Quatreraere Disjouval, a prominent member of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, in 
speaking of the influence of climate on the texture and quality of cotton, advances the fol- 
lowing hypothesis : — That the produce of the countries immedirtely. under or nearest the 
equator, is to be considered the type of exi;ellence, and is distinguished by its fine silky 
fibre, the depth and peculiarity of its colour, and the height and permanency of the plant. 
In proportion, he remarks, us we recede from the equator, these strongly marked characters 
disappear, the fibre becomes coarse, its colour perfect white, and, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, we behold the lofty and flourishing tree of Hindostan, dwindled down into 
a stunted annual shrub. Of these broad and unqualified assertions, there is but one that 
rests on a tenable basis that the perennial plant of the equator becomes an annual in a 
higher latitude. The averment, that the finest and the deepest coloured cotton is the pro- 
duce of the tropical countries, is reiterated on even higher authority. * This is false, as a 
general proposition, and only true concerning locations. The coarsest cottons known in 
commerce, except some from Peru, between 5 deg. and 15 deg. south, which are of a 
dark hue, and as coarse as the wool of sheep, are the Bengal, 2iit deg. north, and the Surat, 
21 deg. 10 min. north ; the finest, and in all other respects the best, cottons are produced 
on the Sea Islands of South Carolina, 10 deg. beyond the Tropic of Cancer. To the 
latter, as well as tliose of the Isle of France, 20 deg. 9 min. south, Dacca, 23 deg* 65 min. 
north, and Egypt, about 30 deg. north, the cotton of Guiana, within 5 deg. of ihe equator, 
b decidedly inimor. The worst native cotton in the East grows in Java, 7 deg. soutih. 
The cottons of South America, in the hottest region, it is true, are of a better quaSty than 

* “ Rees’ Fncyclopsedia article Colton. ^ 
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those of the Levant ; on the other luind, some of the West India kinds arc lower in value 
than the green seed varieties of this country. These too, as is especially the case in our 
state, oft-times grow within a few miles of the long-staple cotton, and, in certain localities, 
side by side ; yet the best sorts of the latter are worth 800 per cent more than the best 
sorts of the former. So much for the efiect of climate on the fibre of cotton, in opposition 
to the CTi(|flation of the French philosopher’s system. With regard to the colour of cotton, 
the yeUowish hue of which is indicative of diiencss, climate has b^t an inconsiderable effect. 
The cottons on the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia arc tinged, and some varieties 
deeply, with yellow; while the inland districts of those states, atul their more southern 
neignDours, as far as the Red river, produce cotton of great whiteness, and far inferior in 
strength and fineness. A portion of the West India cotton is of a cream colour; and some 
from India is represented, to have ^ a slight tinge of Aurora.’ The cottons of Bengal, 
Madras, and Surat, of Smyrna, Cyprus, Salonica, and all parts of the Levant, are distin- 
guished by their want of colour; tliis is also said of Siam, famous for its nankeen. The 
Dacca cotton is deeply coloured, and,* although it consumed in that province, and con- 
sequently unknown in commerce, still, from an examination of the muslin, denominated in 
hyperbolical language, ‘ webs of woven wind,’ and ‘ which caiv hardly be felt when ex- 
panded,’ it has been satisfactorily ascertaitied to be of a coarser fibre than the better qualities 
of our cottons, grown near the ocean. While one pound of that cotton, iTia single thread, 
would extend to the distance only of 115 miles, two furlongs, and sixty yards, cotton yarn 
is spun in England, making 350 liank.s to the lb. weight, each hank measuring 840 yards, 
and the whole forming a thread of 167 miles in length. Further, 420 liaiiks ceitainly, 
and, it is asserted, from 480 to 500 hanks* ]ier lb., have been spun in Manchester with 
cotton from South Carolina ; thus yielding a thread from 197 to over 238 miles long. 

The valuable properties of cotton wool, in their relative order, are strength, lineness, 
length, evenness and freedom from knots and entangleinonts. The superiority of our Sea 
Island cotton over all other kinds, * is owing to their lihres being ‘ spiral springs, singularly 
adapted to the spiuiiing process, readily entwining with, and sliding over, each other, during 
the formation of a thread, with an easy elastic force. The filaments of these cottons vary 
from one to two ‘inches, and in breadth from l-1500tli to l-30()0thof an inch.’ 

“ A short time after cotton, fits a cTop, had been successfully cultivated in Carolina, it 
w^os attacked, in Georgia, by the catcrpMlar, novtua xyl'ma^ or eottoii'inoth, wliich made 
its appearance as early as 1793; seven years afterwards, in South Carolina. In 1804, the 
crops, which w'ould have l>een devoured by them, were, with the enemy, effectually dosti'oyed 
by the hurricane of that year. In 1825, the visit of the worm was renewed, and its ravages 
wore universal and complete. In 1827, 1829, 1833, 1834, 1840, 1841, and 1843, the 
lower parishes gcner^ly, qr particular lo(;ations, suffered greatly by its depredations. 

“ That the cotton-moth frequently survives ^fie frosty season, is nearly certain. An ex- 
amination of the neighbouring woods, especially after a mild winter, has oiten been suc- 
cessfully made for that purpose. 

“ The injury that has often been eoinniitted by the caterpillar is almost incredihlo. In 
one week they have denuded of its foliage every stalk in the largest fit'ld. The cotton plant 
of Guiana was very subject to the attack of Ihe chenille, as the caten^dlar is there emied. 
In the Bahamas, betw een March and September, 178S, no less than 280 tons of cotton, on 
a moderate scale, ^vere devoured by this wonii. Among the causes i>f failure of tlie crop 
in that quarter, as ascertained by answ ers of the most intelligent and experienced planters 
to questions propoled by the House of Assembly, the most prominent is the destruction by 
the chenille. The same cause ^produced the abandonment of the gossypium culture in 
several of die West India i^auds. * 

“ The attack of the caterj^iillar in Corolina is not annual. This of itself is satis- 
factory evidence, that the ‘ evolutioA of the lan'm, and the transformations and deatli 

♦ Ten years ago, the difference between* the staple of our Sea Island cotton, and that of Kgypt, 
Brazil, and some of the West India sorts, wns about twenty per cent ia favour of the former. 
Owing to a more favourable climate, superior husbandry, and the raising of superfine qualities, 
the dinerence may now be estimated at from tlnrt\' to fifty per CA?nt, and over, if the silkiest kinds 
be included. ‘ 
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of the insect, or the appearance and disappearance of the chenille, are regtdated or 
Influenced by particular states of the atmosphere and probably, as close obserrers 
hare remarked, by ‘ the phases or changes of the moon.’ Every effort which the most 
scrutinising and active minds have hitherto suggested to prevent their propagation, or to 
render innoxious the career of tliese insatiable depredators, has utterly failed. From this 
consideration, added to their great tenacity of life and extraordinary fecundity, it is sup- 
posed that the ordinary means of effecting cither of those desirable ends will never succeed. 
The caterpillar, after being plunged into spirits of turpentine, or corrosive sublimate, is as 
ready for his all-day meal, as though it had been immersed in pure water. If the section 
of the field in which the pupee only are seen, be burnt, the progi*ess of the worm, as expe- 
rience testifies, will scarcely be impeded. Lime will quickly produce death, and so will oil 
rubbed on the abdomen, but how can these be used efficaciously on the larvae, when from 
500 to 1000 on a plant are not unfrequently seen ? Or can the pupae, reposing in their 
glutinous cells, be affected by any external application ? In this way the planter reasons, 
and when the enemy appears, no mea is whatever are now employed to preserve the fruits 
of his labour.’* — Mr. Seahrook on the Cultivation of Cotton. 

Mr. Townsend, of CaiV)liiia, adopted the following plan for destroying these insects - 

1. His people searched for and killed both the worm and the chrysalis of the first 
brood. 

2. On the appearance of the second brood, he scattered corn over the field to invite the 
notice of the birds, and while they depredated on the wwrns on the tops of the stalks -and 
their upper limbs, the turkeys destroyed the enemy on the lower brancncs. 

3. When in the aurelia state, the negroes crushed them between their fingers. 

4. Some patches of cotton, where the cateiqullars were very thick, and the birds and 
turkeys could not get access to them, were destroyed. 

5. The tops of the plants, and the ends of all the tender and luxuriant branches, 
where the eggs of the butterfly are usually dej>osited, were cut off’. 

“ By these means, resolutely pursued, although at one time the prospect of cheeking 
the depredators was almost cheerless, not the slightest injury to the field was sustained.* 
As the reasons for tlio measures ado])ted by Mr. ToAvnseiid are, perhaps, apparent, it be- 
hoves the planter to reflect that, on the first visitf of the Is^tteipillars, while their number is 
few, they might be, if not entirely got rid of, materially lessened ; that in the pupae state they 
are easily detected, and, of course, as easily killed ; and that while early and indefatigable ex- 
ertions may be crowned with success, delay or tardiness in his operations will certainly be fatal. 

“ 111 Georgia, the attack of the red bug, a winged insect with a long proboscis, with 
which it pierces the green pods, extracting the juices of the seed, and leaving the capsules 
blighted and hard, and the cotton stained of a deep yellow or^red colour, are coeval witli 
that of the caterpillar. Although this inse^^t is an occasional depredator in tlic fields of this 
state, yet no material loss lias been sustained by it. This is, also, true of the apata mo- 
nachus^ a species of the scarablc, the larvie of which, eating with a revolving motion, pene- 
trate to the wood and pith of the cotton stalk. Rod bugs, that prey on the roots and leaves 
of cotton, usually early in May, though their appearance is not uncommon in April, are 
certainly becoming more destructive and extensive in their visits. By the latter, the 
growtli of the plant is in general only checked ; but the former, J by arresting the ascent 
and circulation of the sap, generates a disease, which, if it do not destroy, renders the plants 
comparatively barren. The grub or cut-w’orni, if the spring be cold, and east winds pre- 
vail, is a troublesome, but not a formidable, enemy. The blast or bligfht is now, perhaps, 

if 

* The experiment cost Mr. Townsend two acres and a half of lotton, about fifteen bushels of 
corn, and the work of all his people for about five days. This gentleman was roused to unusual 
action by the reflection, founded on analogical reasoning, that, of one motli of feeble wing and 
tender body, which a vigilant eye might discover.and destroy, the progeny in six weeks amounted 
to at least t20,000,000 of worms. • 

t Tin's is communicated to the planter through the sense of smell. When the chenille appears, 
a very flagrant odour Issues from the field, which is not possessed by the worm itself, or the plant 
separately. 

t Wherever salt is applied on the listing, at the rate of one pint to the task-row (105 feet), it 
is confidently believed, that the bug will not appear. 
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tho most common of all the diseases to which cotton is liable. Its tenden^ is to check or 
destroy the vegetative powers of the plants. The causes of blast are threefold : — excess of 
vegetation, corresponding with plethora in animals ; exhaustion of vegetadon, tennin|ting 
in a state similar to gangrene ; and wetness at the roots. When the first takes place, the 
cotton is pronounced ‘ 6aggy the appearance of the second is denominated ‘ canker,’ of 
which thegs are two kinds : in one the plant is stripped of its ^it and foliage, except 
a few green buds on tlie top ; in the other, the leaves wither-^the stalks assume a dark hue, 
and the pods drop, save those nearly full grown, which become hard and blacky though they 
produce cotton. In relation to the third cause, as long as the roots are saturate with 
water, the procreative energies of the plants are arrested, and all tho fruit previously formed 
quickly disappear. While the manuring system, where judiciously practised, has almost 
effectually removed one cause, and the main one, arising from vegetative exhaustion,* it 
has palpably increased the plethoric habits of the plant, and multiplied the number of its 
diseases, most of which, there are good grounds for believing, is animal. It should, hence, 
be the paramount duty of the grower^ unless an an^dote, like salt for instance, be applied, 
to use sparingly those manures, which furnish a matrix for generating or nourishing tho 
insect brood. • 

“ It has been well said by a judicious observer, that, of all the productions to which 
labour is applicable, the cotton plant, more particularly the species grown on tlie Sea 
Island'^, is the most precarious. In^its first stage it is attacked by the grub ; it is devoured 
by bugs in the second ; and by caterpillars in the third : it is often withered by the wind 
in its infancy, and by the blight in maturer age ; and when the grower, excited by all the 
causes which hope so kindly presents to his ardent imagination, is about to reap the golden 
harvest, an equinoctial gale, or a few saturating showers, deprive him at once of the fruits 
of his labours, and bid him to reassume the toils and vexations of his vocation. And here it 
may pertinently be added, that ‘ when the produce is raised, at an expense to the cultiva- 
tor, which, perhaps, is not equalled in any other pursuit — an expense, too, that is perma- 
nent and certain, while the returns arc more variable and fluctuating than any other — tho 
selfish and grasping policy of man is oftentimes more destructive than even the anger of 
Omnipotence.’ 

“ Apart from the suicidal Itg-islatioii of the federal authorities, our platiters have no 
cause for despondency. Every view of Ihe subject, on the contrary, imperiously invites 
them to pereeverc. In confirmation of this assertion, there are two considerations, one of a 
general and the other of a local character, to which 1 would briefly invite your notice — the 
first showing, that better and clieapcr cotton can he grown in this country than in any 
other section of the world ; the other, that by a little more attention to the processes that 
succeed the gatheriug^eoseu, the disparity between the South Carolina planter and his 
more southern associates, in relation to the moi\^y value of their respective crops, would be 
considerably lessened. And, first, in reference to nearly every ))art of the globe where 
cotton is grown for European consumption and manufacture, it is undeniable, that while the 
production of the raw material in the United States is rapidly extending, in other countries, 
it is either stationary or diminishing. Secondly, although with regard to the amount of 
cotton per acre, South Carolina cannot comjietc with the Gulf states^*^ ^et her jdanters, in 
consequence of this apparent misfortune, are enabled to send the wool to market greatly 
improved in value ty a superior mode of handling. One cent more per pound, occasioned 
by a better style of prejiaratiou, taking the crop of the last year as a basis, would yield to 
the growers over 9lX),000 dollars. 

* Sometimes, on poor hi^li land, assisted ypth any matter, salt-mud especially, that brings the 
plant rapidly to maturity, thi^discase will appear, if a draught be succeeded by heavy rains in Au- 
gust. To prevent this, do not use mud alone, hut in connexion with some stimulating aliment. 
Such lands should not be planted until tfie last of April. 

t WTiile the production in the Gulf states has doubled itself for the eighteen years, from 
1824 to 1841, inclusive; that of the southern Atlantic states for the same period has remained 
nearly stationary. 

Actual avcrai^e of the eighteen crops from 1824 to 1841 : — 




m 


AMERICA 


The American saw-gin, and the wonderful discoveries and inventions in England in 
ihe operations of carding, spinning,* and weaving cotton, gave birth to the cotton-hus- 
bandipr in the United States. The application of steam to the propelling of the cotton- 
machinery, and for purposes of navigation; the improvements in ship building, which enable 
vessels that formerly carried only 900 lbs. to the ton of register, now to carry from 1500 to 
2000 lbs. to the ton, separate from the skill and industry of the cultivator, have materially 
contributed to its unparalleled extension. 

** In consequence of its abundance, and the facility with which it' can be twisted into a 
thread, cotton is the cheapest of all the materials for clothing; and what, perhaps, is of 
scarcely less importance, it is in a high degree conducive to health. For these raasons, it is 
graduaUy supplanting flax, silk, and wool, as an article of wear, or forms a component part 
of all or them. From its exchangeable value, and constituting as it does more than one- 
half of our exports, t it has greatly accelerated the growth and dourishiug condition of the 
plantation stntos ; aided to build up the prosperity of their political associates, and added 
vastly to the wealth and greatness of ihe union. Nor has its benefits been confined to the 
North American republic. The enlargement of our cotton husbandry, by arousing the 
energies of the British aitists, created many of those extraordinary mechanical improve- 
ment, which have essentially contributed to render England the most powerful nation of 
which history furnishes an example. The community of interests existing between that 
sea-girt isle and our highly favoured land, owes its strength and maintenance to the downy 
fleece of a long-neglected shrub, which, hy the unexampled skill and ingenuity of the one, 
and the untiring industry and perseverance of the other, has become * the wonder of ag^ri- 
culture in the United States, and the miracle of manufacture in Europe.' Without attempt- 
ing to show the manifold blessings that cotton has conferred on the political and social con- 
dition of other nations, it may, perhaps, be only necessary to remark, that everywhere society 
feels its friendly and invigorating influence. All classes and occupations, though its culture 
and manufacture, on an extended theatre, are of modem date, already acknowledge, that the 

* vegetable wool' is among the greatest gifts of God to Ilis people. 

The grand revolution which has increased the production of cotton wool in tliis 
country over 5676 times in half a century, has been brought about not by governmental 
patronage and the influence of monopolies, but against th^Mnccasing plunderings of the one, 
and the resistless and unrelenting fiat of the other. The history, indeed, of no pursuit affords 
so extraordinary a result from the isolated labours of its followers, and under circumstances 
ao oppressive and discouraging, as that of the cotton grower of the United States. He sows, 
and endures the heat and burden of the day, but others riot in the harvest. A juster and 
nobler policy, it is hoped, will ere long direct the federal councils. England now pays to 
America 35,000,000 dollars per annum for a single product of i>ur fields. To keep her in 
Mia position is a task of east/ accomplishment^ if commerce he frecy and the planter be re- 
leased from the shackles of perniciovs and unwarrantable enactments. As an exporter of 
the main crop of botli countries, Texas can never be the rival of the United States, unless 
tlie spirit that has so long swayed the constituted authorities of the latter shall unfortunately 
continue in the ascendant. Under tlie guidance of a patriotic home legislation, and inter- 
national interests, these coterminous communities would constitute the region, which might 
abundantly supply the nations of the globe with its great staple commodity, and at a lower 
rate, too, than ever was done by the labour of man.” — Mr, Seabrook on the Cultivation 
of Cotton, 

In 1791, about 2,000,000 lbs. wore grown in the United Statels — of which about 
1,500,000 lbs. was the produce of South Caroliua, and about 500,000 lbs. of Georgia. 

In 1801, the cotton crop of the United States was about 40,(b00,000 lbs. — of which about 

* “ Of the inventions of the ‘water frame* by Arkwright, the ‘spinning jenny* by Hargreaves, 
and the ‘mule jenny* by Samuel Crompton, the two first occurred a short time before the Ameri- 
can Revolution— the last in 1779. ‘ Of the four great divisions of the globe,* remarks Mr. Baines, 

* Europe was the last to receive the cotton manufacture, and England was among the last to engage 
in that branch of industry.” 

“ The total value of the exports of the produce of the United States, during the year, ending 
on thedOth of September, 1841, was 106^382,722 dollars. Of tliis, cotton furnished 54.330,341 
dollars, or more than one-half. South Carolina, as her share, contributed 8,01 1,392 dollars.** 
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20.000. 000 lbs. was produced in South Carolina, about 10,000,000 lbs. in Georg^, about 
^,000,000 lbs. in Virginia, about 4,000,000 lbs. in North Carolina, and about 1,000,000 
lbs. in Tennessee. 

In 1811, the crop of the United States was estimated at 80,000,000 lbs.— of which 

40.000. 000 lbs. in South Carolina, 20,000,000 lbs. in Georgia, 8,000,000 lbs. in Virginia, 

7.000. 000 U>s. in North Carolina, 3,000,000 lbs. in Tennessee, and 2,000,000 lbs. in 

Louisiana. * 

In 1824, the produce of the several cotton growing states was distributed as follows, — 
South CaroHna, 50,000,000 lbs., Georgia, 45,000,000 lbs., Tennessee, 20,000,000 lbs., 
Alabama, 20,000,000 lbs., Virginia, 12,0(X),000 lbs., North Carolina, 10,000,000 lbs., 
Louisiana, 10,000,000 lbs., and Mississippi 1 0,000, (X)0 lbs. Total crop about 170,000,000 lbs. 

In 1826, the total produce of cotton in the United States was about 348,500,000 lbs. 
Georgia produced 75,000,0(K) lbs., South Carolina 70,000,0(X) lbs., Tennessee 45,000,000 
lbs., Alabama 45,000,000 lbs., Louisiana 38,000,000 lbs., Mississippi 20,000,000 lbs., Vir- 
ginia 25,000,000 lbs.. North Carolina 10.000,000 lb8\ Florida 2,000,000 lbs., and Arkansas 

500.000 lbs. 

In 1833, the cotton crop of the United States increased totibout 437,750,000 lbs. : 
viz., Georgia 88,000,000 lbs., South Carolina 73,0(K),000 lbs., Mississippi 70,000,000 lbs., 
Alabama 65, 000, OCX) lbs., Louisiana 55,(XK),000 lbs., Tennessee 50,000,0lX) lbs., Florida 

15.000. 000 lbs., Virginia 13,000,00^) lbs., North Carolina 10,000,000 lbs., and Arkansas 

750.000 lbs. 

In 1834, the crop increased to 467,500,000 lbs. : viz., Mississippi, 85,000,000 lbs.; 
Alabama, 85,000,000 lbs.; Georgia, 75,000,b00 lbs.; South Carolina, 65,500,000 lbs.; 
Louisiana, 62 ,000,000 lbs.; Tennessee, 45, 0(K).0CK) lbs.; Florida, 20,000,000 lbs.; Virginia, 

10.000. 000 lbs.; North Carolina, 9,500,000 lbs.; and Arkansas, 500,000 lbs. 

By a report of the secretary of the treasury to congress, compiled from the returns of 
the weight and value of cotton cleared at all the custom -liouses of the United States, the 
average prices of cotton w'ere os follows : — 

1791 to I8('0, ATeroge price woo 33 eta.; highoat arerage. 44 eta. in 1799, loweat average eta . in 1793. 

IHOI to IHUI, ,, „ 44 „ in IKOI. „ IG „ in IKiO. 

IHll to 1H20, „ 20^ 34 „ in 1818, „ 10A„ in 1SI2. 

1821 to 1835, „ rilr „ 21 „ in 1825, „ 94„ IB 1831. 

Cotton Crops of the United States. 


Average for Five Yeara. 


YEARS. 


Quantity. 

a • 


bal<'a. 


Y EARS. 


Quantity. 

balea. 


1824 

1895 

182G 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1887 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844— BatUnate. 




500,138 
567.748 
710,200 
954, ?5I 
700,422 
666,112 
976,845 
1,038,847 
087.477 
1,070,430 
1,205,304 
1,254,328 
1,360,725 
1,422,930 
1,801,407 
1,360^31 
2,182,880 
1,634,945 
1,684,211 
8,378,875 
2AaMM 


1824 to 1828 

1825 to 1829 

1626 to 1830 

1827 to 1831....* 

1828 to 1832 

1H29 to 1833 

1830 to 1834 

1831 to 1835 

1832 to 1836 1 

1833 to 1837 

1834 to 1838 

1835 to 1830 

1836 to 1840 

1837 to 1841.. A 

1838 to 1842 

1839 to 1843 


691.000 

762.000 

844.000 

909.000 

016.000 
988 000 

1.056.000 

1 . 111.000 

1.175.000 

1.265.000 

1.409.000 

1.440.000 

1.625.000 

1.680.000 
1,732,006 
1,848.000 


Average Increaae per Aunuin. 


Quantity. 

Per eent. 

balea. 


71,000 

10.27 

82,000 

10.76 

65.000 

7.70a 

7,000 

0.77 

72.000 

68.000 

7.86 

6.88 

:>5,000 

5.21 

(^4,000 

5.76 

90,000 

7.66 

144,000 

11.30 

31,000 

2.20 

176,000 

12.15 

55,000 

3.28 

62.000 

3.27 

116,000 

6.69 


15)101.86 


Average i ncrease per annu m, in the above aeiiaa of years ■ . 


e.79 


4^4 
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Geowth of Cotton brought to Market in the United States for Fifteen Years* 


YEARS. 

New 

Orleans. 

Mobile. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

8. Carolina.j 

1 N. Carolina 

1 and 

1 Virginia. 

Totat.. 

1 

1828^29 

bales. 

J»64/i49 

3.'^4,«)24 

balei). 

79,058 

bales. 

4,146 

ba1c‘s. 

240,106 

b^les. 

168,275 

bales. 

104.021 

bales. 

866,112 

1829-30,, 

102,080 

5,787 

2.53,117 

188,871 

72,412 

976,845 

1830.3! 

426,485 

322.635 

113,186 

13,073 

230.502 

185.110 

70.435 _ 

1,008,847 

1831-32 

12.5,921 

22,651 

276.437 

173,872 

181,879 

05.961 • 

987,477 

I8a2..3a.. , 

403,443 

4.54,719 

511,446 

129,366 

23,641 

271,025 

61,087 

1,070.438 

1R5l3-:fd 

149,978 

197.092 

36,738 

52.085 

258,655 

222,670 

227,3.50 

70,945 

1,204,394 

1034-35 

203,166 

07,569 

1,261,328 

IB3.'k>a6... 

481,536 

601.014 

226,7 15 
232.243 

79,762 

270,290 

231.237 ! 

61,257 

1,301.628 

1836-37 

83.703 

262.971 

106,377 

40,605 

1,422.968 

LaS7-SB 

731.256 

9,807 

106,171 

304,210 

294.334 

65,710 

1,801.497 



584,994 

950,022 

820,140 

251,742 

75,177 

136,257 

20.5,112 

210,171 

313.194 

33 3.36 ^ 

1,360,632 

iiiae.40 

44.5,725 

317,642 

292,093 

33,044 

2,177.835 

134flL4l 

93.5.52 

149,000 

225.943 

28,660 

1.6:t4,946 

1841-42 

727,658 

1,060,246 

3l8,3Lr 

1 114,416 

232.271 

260,801 

30,7.50 

1,684,211 

1042-43 

481.7ffi 

I 161,088 

^ 299,491 

351,658 1 

1 24,678 

2,378,876 


The exports have been for five years as follows : — 


C O U N T R,I E S. 

1839 

1640 

1R4I 

1842 

1843 


bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 


798,418 

1,246,791 

f 8.58,762 

035,0,11 

1,469.711 


242,243 

447,465 

348,776 

398,129 

346,139 


21,.517 

103.232 

£6.279 

79,956 

117,794 


12.511 

78,515 

49.480 

51,531 

76,493 

Total 

1,074.689 

1,876,003 

1.313,277 

1,465,249 

2,010,137 

U. 8. consumption 

276.018 

295.193 

207,288 

267.850 

32.5,129 

S*ock U. S., Sept. 1, 

52,241 

68.442 

72,479 

31,807 

94,486 


(See also Cotton Trade of all Countries hereafter.) 


The Exports of Cotton grown in the Plantation States of North America. 


r 


YEARS. 


Qaantity. 


1784 

1789 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1780 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1790 

1796 

1797 

1708 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1800 

1807 

1808 (EinbarEo)| 

1800 

1810 

1811 

1812 (War) 

1813 , 


lb*. 
♦ 1,200 
♦ 2,100 
♦900 
♦16,350 
♦58,350 
•126,300 
•12,190 
189,310 
138,328 
487, OCP 
1,601,700 
‘l■6.276,300 

to,! 06,729 
3,788,429 
9,360,005 
9,532,263 
17,789,803 

20.911.201 
27,901.075 
41,105,623 
38,118,041 
40,383.401 
37,491,282 
60.212,737 
12,064,3611 
93,210,235 

93.874.201 
62,186,081 
28,892,944 
19.399,911 


y E S. 


1814 (War) 

1815 ' 

1816 
1817 
1HI8 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 
1829 
1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
1839 
1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 , 

1R43V 


St 


Quantity. 


Ibn. 

17,800,479 
82,998.747 
81,747,116 
85 649,328 
92,471,178 
87,997,049 
127.800,152 
124,893.405 
144,675,095 
173,723,270 
142,369.663 
176,439,907 

204.539.419 
204,310,115 
210,990,463 
264.847,186 
208,459,102 
270,970.784 
322.215.122 

J.?97,7B0,020 

413,928,240 

440,039,290 

499,966,900 

994.404,010 

448,975,560 

718,685,950 

580,531,890 

955.579.420 
584.1 12,017 
702.297,106 


• From 1784 to 1700 inclunTe, the number of bagi exported wan reopectiyely 8, 14, G, 100 389, B42» 81, which artt 
eathnated aa weighing I901ba. each, 
t Soma forei^ oottons Included. 

t The baga from 1833 to 1842, IncluiWe. are estimated to weigh 830 lbs. each. 

\ For the nine months ending the SOth of June. 
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EARLY IMPORTS OF AMERICAN COTTON, FROM THE UNITED STATES 

INTO ENGLAND. 

The firat arrival of cotton-wool, the produce of the United States of America, took 
place at Liverpool, on the 20th of January, 1785, of one bag, per Diana from Charleston. 

An account of the import of the first cotton brought to the port of Liverp^l, the 
growth of Ihe United States of America, 1785. January 20th, ^iana from Charleston, 
one bag; ^.February 17th, Ton}^, New York, one bag; July 21st, Grange, Philadelphia, 
three bags; November 17th, Friendship, Philadelphia, nine bags. Total, fourteen bags. 

1786. — May 4th, Thomas from Charleston, two bags; June 21st, Juno, Charleston, 
four bags. Total, six bags. 

1787. — April 5th, J^hn from Pliiladelphla, six bags; June 7th, Irish Volunteer, 
Charleston, one bag; June 14th, Wilson, New York, nine bags; June 28th, Grange, Phi- 
ladelphia, six bags; James Appleton, two bags; August 2nd, Henderson, Charleston, forty 
bags; December 13th, John, Philtsdelphia, Geoi^ Goring, thirty-seven bags; Order, 
seven bags. Total, 108 bags. 

Total import of cotton into Liverpool during the six yeavs from 1785 to 1790, in- 
clusive, was 1441 bags. Though the above statement shows a progressive increase, it 
appears that the demand was neither uniform nor extensive, the import, 1789, having 
exceeded that of the following year 731 bags. From this period, however, the trade, 
especially as regards Liverpool, has* increased with astonishing rapidity. 


Number of Pounds of Sea Island Cotton Exported from the United States. 


YEAH s. 


1805 

moG 

1807 

1808 
1809 
IHIU 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1HI7 
18IH 

1819 

1820 
1621 
1822 

1823 

1824 


i 

( Einbariro)! 


,(War)| 


Qunntity-. 


ItM. 

8,787,059 
• fi, 090.08-2 
8.920.011 
949.051 
8,004,218 
8,004,078 
8,029,576 
4,307.850 
4,1:14,849 
2,520,:WH 
8,449,951 
9.900,326 
8,I01,H80 
*0,035,700 
•11,015,070 
*11,7 18,300 
11,344,066 
11,250,636 
12,130,688 
9,525,722 



1827 

J828 

1829 
1H30 

1831 

1832 
18.04 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 
1810 
1841 
U42 

1843 

1844 


YEARS. 



Quantity. 


9,655,278 

5,972,8.51 

15.140,798 

11.288.419 
12,833.307 
8,147,165 
8,311,702 
8,743,373 

11,142 987 
8,085,935 
7,752,730 

8.544.419 
5,280,071 
7,286,340 
5,107,404 
8,779,009 

*6,752,130 

*7,254,099 

7,515,079 


* TUe bags estimated to weigh 330 lbs, each. 

The recognised distinctions of cotton on the continent of Europe, are as follows; — 1, 
The North American ; 2. The West Indian ; 3. The South AmorltSau ; 4. The ^ast 
Indian ; 5. The Levantine ; 6. The African ; 7. The Italian ; 8. Tlte Spanish. 

The relative value of the above cottons is as follows: — Sea Island, Bourbon, Egyptian, 
Maragnan, Bahia, and Pernambuco ; Motril, from the kingdom of Grenada ; Cayenne, 
Surinam, Demeraih, and Berbice ; Superior West Indian, New Orleans, Upland Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Inferior tYest Indian ; Levant — European and Asiatic Turkey ; 
Italian, Madras, Surat, Bei^jj^'al. ^ 
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COTTON ’CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Statement of the Total Amount and of the Growth, Export, and Conaumption of 
Cotton, for the Year ending the Slat of Auguat, 1843 ; derived from the New York 
Shipping Liat. 


Quantity. , 


NRW ORLEANS. 
Exports-* 

To foreign ports 

Ooutwise 

fturnt and damaged 

Stock on hand, lit September, 1H43 

Deduct — 

Stock on hand, 1st Brptember, 1K48 

Reoeivad from Mobile 

„ Florida 

„ Texan 


ALABAMA. 
Export from Mi>bile — 

To foreign ports , . . . , 

Coastwise* 

Stock in Mobile, 1st September, 1843. 
Deduct — 

Stock in Mobile, lot September, 1342.. 
Received from Florida 


360,013 j 
115,882 i 

1,128 I 


FLORIDA. 

Exports — 

To foreign porta 

Coastwise 

Stock on hand, lat September, 1843 

Deduct — 

Stock on hand, 1st September, 1842 

GEORGIA. , 

Export from Savannah — 

To foreign porta— Uplands 1 

„ Sea Islands 

Coastwise — Uplands 

,, Sea Islands 

Export from Darien-* 

To New York and Providence 

Stock in Savannah, lat September, 1843 

Stock in Augusta and Hanibro’, 1st September, 1843. . 
Deduct — 

Stock in Savannah and Augusts, lat September, 1842 
Received from Florida 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Export from Charleston— 

To foreign porta — Uplands 

„ Sea Islands 

Coaatwiae— Uplands 

„ Sea Islands 

Export from Georgetown— 

To New York and Providence 

S^k in Charleston, Ist September, 1843 

Deduct— 

Stock' m Charleston, 1st September, 1842 

Received from Savannah 

„ Florida and Key West 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Exports— 

To foreign ports 

Coastwiaa 

Stock on hand, Ist September, 1843 

Deduct — 

Stock on hand, 1st September, 1842 

VIRGINIA. 

Exports — 

To foreign ports 

Manufactured 

Etook on hand, lot September, 1843 

Deduct — 

Stock on band, 1st September, 1842 


Received at Philadelphia and Baliiniore, overland . . 

Total crop of the United States 

Total crop of 1843 . 
„ 1842. 


1,068,240 727,738 


481,714 318,31 


101,088 114,410 


800,481 232,271 


3.41,11.16 200,104 227,400 


9,039 9,737 7,865 


2,378,876 | 1,683,574 ( 1,634,94ft 

2,878,875 

1,083,674 


Increase. 


69a,301 
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Exfo&T to Fomgn PortSifrom the Ist of September, 1842, to the 31 at of August, 1843. 


STATES. 

To Great 
Britain. 

To France. 

TO North of 
Europe. 

Other porta. 

Total. 

From— 

llw. 

Vum. 

IbN. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

New Orleans 

679.4M 

150375 

50353 

43,543 

954,738 

Alabanin . . . . 

3H3.389 

55.421 

8,033 

, 10,177 

^ 1,700 

.3416.013 

Florida............. 

Georgia (Savannah and Uarfen) 1 

83,oai 

4.100 

.... 

58.901 

1410.676 

15.130 

G,62l 

15.046 

1,676 

103,099 

South Carolina j 

2U1.643 

55.725 

3,;J70 

373,386 

North Carolina 1 

513 

.... 

.... 

513 

Virginia..... 

1.755 

.... 

183 

.... 

1 1.017 

Bdltinioro 

.... 

246 

.... 

1 246 

Philadelphia I 

‘V.0.VJ 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,050 

New York ; 

70.350 

iMl.r96 

35,340 

i 6,311 

157,700 

Boaton ' 

• •••• 

.... 

H45 

1 1.716 

3.561 

GranS total 

1,400,711 

340,i:)0 j 

1 117 794 

i 76.49.1 

3 010,137 

1'otal ImC year 

985.631 

305.129 1 

1 79,956 

1 51.531 

1,46.5,249 

tncriiaiip. .......... 

1 534,04)0 • 

! 


37,838 

1 24.063 

544.888 

Ilecrease 

Vl*,90« 1 



Nori.-Tlie nhipu^otif from llisMssippi ore included in the export i/om New OrleoitB. 


Statement showing the Quantities of Cotton Wool, together with the Value thereof, 
Exported from the United States to all Countries, dunng the Years 1842 and 1843. 




1H42 



1843 


COUNTRIES. 

Sea island 
Cotton. 

Other eortK. 

Value. 

Sea ialand 
Cotton. 

Other aorta. 

Value. 


Iba. 

Iba. 

dollars. 

Iba. 

IbM. 

dollars. 

United Kingdom, vis. 

England 

5,.528,898 

356,483,816 
16,03, 5,314 

28,758,071 

6,047,3.57 

.537,113,388 

33, 320, ,5 in 

Seotlaiul 

1/9.800 

1,308,505 

438,H8«i 

?.7.9.VI,674 

2,28.5,008 

Iri'liind...* 

469,821 

35,841 

.... 

2,091,199 

175,599 

Belgium 


1 H,227,r>!l9 

637,058 

.... 

15,14.V66 

934.316 

France, on the Atlantic ! 

1,545*, 401 

143.727, 7«2 1 

12,542,855 

427,010 

130.174,845 

8.527,1.17 

.. on the Mediteri anean ' 

' .... i 

1 10,548,077 

850.189 

; .... 

6.211,881 ! 

' 380,060 

Cuba ar* .... 

1 6,!»92 256 

654,073 

! • • • • 

8,498,082 

648.944 

Italy (Southern) 

Sardinia 


4,014,210 

.101,368 


7.333, (>36 

450,425 


301,430 

36,191 


1.952,153 

108,091 

Tneateund Auatrian Adriatic Porta 


7,09.3, :i(H> 

585,770 

.... 

ri.015,715 

1 350,156 


.... 



1,6.12,47 8 

12.%132 



1.004,802 

* nV,695 

*017 

2,7,'»8,r47 

169, .14 1 

All other couutriua 


j 2i.471,30(i 

1,815,844 

i 

27,302,064 

1,644,158 

TotJ.1 

7,254,009 

! 577,462,918 

i 47,693,461 

7,.51.%07l) 

781,782,027 ' 

49.119,806 


(For furtlier infonmatien relative to cotton, see hereafter Cotton Trade of the United 
Kingdom and of Europe generally.) • 


GROWTH OF SILK. 

The mulberry and silkworm were introduced into Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, about the middle of the eighteenth century. Dr. l^Vanklin and otliers 
made successful experiments in Pennsylvania in rearing silkworms. At a 
public Jilature ijji Savannah, Georgia, the following deliveries of native cocoons 
were made: 1052 lbs. in 1757j and during each of the three following years, 
7040 lbs., 10,000 lbs., aijd 1 5,000 lbs.'* By referring to the general table of pro- 
ducts of agriculture in 1840, it \rill appear that the total weight of silk cocoons 
produced amounted to 61,552 lbs.; and an increased trade in mulberry trees has 
been carried on, with various success, for some years. ^ Bounties have been 
granted by the state legislature, silk journals published, speculations for growing 
mulberries and raising silkworms, and " the Mullicaiilis speculation,*’ par 
excellence^ became a mania, until the disastrous stoppage of the banks in 1839, 
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proved nearly ruinous to the rearing of mulberry plants. Most of the silk compa* 
nies then in existence were ruined; notwithstanding bounties and state protection. 

, Since 1840, the culture of silk appears to have recovered itself. The soil 
of the United States is extensively and well adapted for growing the mul- 
berry; and the climate, notwithstanding its variable character, is sufficiently 
favourable for rearing the silk worm. The silk produced is of superior quality. 

The following extracts from Mr. Ellsworth^s Official Reports for 1842, 1843, 
and 1844, and from statements in Hunt's Merchants Magazine, embrace all 
that we can state relative to the silk culture of the United States. 

“ Notwithstanding,” says Mr. Ellsworth, “ the disappointmont of many who, since the 
year 1889, engaged iti the culture of tj^te moms jmilL*cnulis and other varieties of the mul- 
berry, and the raibing of silkworms, there has been, on the ^holc, a steady increase in the 
attention devoted to this branch of industry. This may be, in pai‘t, attributed to the ease 
of cultivation, botli as to time and labour lequired, and in no small degree, also, to the 
fact that, in twel/e of the states, a special bounty is paid for the production of cocoons, or 
of the raw silk. Several of these promise much hereafter in tins product, if relianeo can 
be placed on the estimates given in the various journals more paiticularly devoted to the 
record of the production of silk. There seems, at least, no ground for abandoning the 
enterprise, so successfully begun, of aiming to supply our home consumption with this 
important article of our imports. In Massocdiusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Tennessee, and Oliio, there has been quite an increase above the amount 
of 1889. The quantity of raw silk manufactured in this country the past year is esti- 
mated at more than 30,000 lbs. The machinery possessed for reeling, spinning, and 
weaving silk, in the production of ribbons, vestings, damask, &c , admit of its being car- 
ried to great perfection, as may bo seen by the beautiful specimens of various kinds depo- 
sited in the National Gallery at the Patent Office. The climate of our country, from its 
southern border even up to 44 deg. of north latitude, is* suited to the culture of silk. It 
needs only a rational and unflincliing devotion to this object, to place our country soon 
among the greatest silk producing countries of the world.” — heport for 1842. 

‘‘During the past year (1842) the silk business in this countiy has been steadily 
advancing. A greater iiitereat is evidently felt in the subject ; and the evidence is 
decisive, that it needs only ])aticnt perseverance to accomplish greater things than its 
wannest advocates have ventured to hope for. A well rcprcsci^ted Tiational eonventioii on 
the subject was held at New York in October last, at the time of the fair of the American 
Institute, by the direction of which a great number of letters and communications from 
persons engaged in the business in all parts of the United States have been published in a 
pamphlet called ‘ Tlie Silk Question settled.’ The statements contained in this publi- 
cation furnish the most complete view of the condition of the business of cultivation of the 
mulbeny, raising and feeding worms, and the'Vnanufocture of silk, with the methods best 
adapted to success, that has before been presented to the public. Twelve states were 
represented by the appearance of a delegation in person, and conimunicdrtions were received 
also from the residents of eight more. From tlie various other information, as well as 
from this publication, it is evident that thcie has been an increase of attention to this crop 
all over the United States. In New EAglaud it does iiot probably equal that of some 
other sections of the country. Some scattered riotiees may help v n estimating the crop of the 
first year; but much reliance will be placed on the publication just mentioned, and we shall 
endeavour to condense some of the important results and conclusions on account of their 
eminently practical bearing and utility. The greatest increase in the crop seems to have 
taken place at the west.** The states of Ohio, Tennessee, and Indiana, have several enter- 
prising men whoso iniluenee has been felt in urging forward this business, and the advant<ige 
18 most encouraging. It is very difficult to fix on any ratio, and the estimated crop in the 
general tables of products for 1843 will probably, in many cases, fall far below the 
actual progress, but there is sufficient to show that thci*o is a steady increase from year 
to year, lu the Ne,w England staler, Coimocticut and Massachusetts stand foremost in their 
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attentioa to silk. la Cotinectlcut, the effect of the exertions of some ardent fHends of the 
cause, previous to the revolutionary war and just about the close of the last oentury, is still 
felt; and several establishments, especially in the town of Mansfield and vicinity, show what 
might have been done through the whole country had the same perseverance been manifested, 
in spite of early discouragements, and the same willingness to be contented with moderate 
pronts. The experience of that little town warrants the belief that is expressed by' some of 
Its inhabitants that * the time is not far distant w^hen we, as a country, shall raise our own silk 
and manufacture it, and ultimately compete with foreign nations.’ From Massachusetts 
we learn * that the country lias taken hold of it in earnest ; each year, for some years, 
has doubled on the pnnieding. Lost year (1842) 400 or 500 were engaged in that busi- 
ness in Massachusetts, and more than double that number in New England.’ Several 
establishiyents for its manitfacturc are found in this state in successful operation. In parts 
of Vermont, there are also individuals who are devoting considerable attention to the pw>- 
duction of silk ; but, as the climate is so much cold er here, and in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, than in any other New Eiiglaii^ states, they are less favourably situated for the busi- 
ness. It is, however, increasing ; and, among other things on this subject, it is stated that 
several thousand dollars’ worth of the eggs of the silkworm have been sent to the West 
Indies. There w a bounty given by the state government 

“ At the fair of the New York State Agricultural Society, the crop of nineteen per- 
sons in a single district of the coiyntry was 2150 lbs. lii Monroe county, the quantity 
offered for tlie state bounty was said to be 2256 lbs. ; the year before, it was 1695 lbs. ; 
ill 1841, 1539 lbs. 

There are two or three establishments for the manufacture of silk in New Jersey, 
and for some time there was formerly published a paper relating to this subject in this 
state. 

“ Pennsylvania formerly gave a bounty on the production of cocoons or silk ; hut the 
law has been repealed. This has ^excited some unfavourable influence, and probably pre- 
vented the progress of the crop as much in this large state, as would have been the case 
had the eiicourageinent been continued. The following statement shows what has been 
the progress of the silk culture *• Economy^ in five years, commencing in 1838 : — 


No. oflbs. 

Years. of cocoons. 

1838 1,4(K) 

1839 1,800 

1840 2,400 

1841 . 4,400 


1842 ^ 5,500 

Total in five years . . . . 15,500 

“ The largest crop raised at one establishment in Europe, 200 years after the culture 
of silk was introduced, it is said was 3000 lbs. • e 

In Maryland are some ardent friends of this object ; and thcnigh some have been 
unsuccessful in pa^ years, in respect to the multicaulisy yet the bclioL is expressed that the 
silk business is yet destined to do well. 

For the soi^hern states this business of silk culture is admirably adapted, and yet 
comparatively little has been d<dne with regard to it there. On this subject we have the 
opinion of some residents in that part of ^the country. One of them writes thus : * Tlie 
great difficulty in all matters of improvement in the south is, it is too small a business — 
too much trouble, or too long to get the retuin. My own opinion is, that it is to us of 
the south the greatest business that has ever presented itself. An old negro, competent 
to feed Young children or chickens, with the aid of a lew small cliaps from four to eight 
years of age, can make as much as grown hands can in the field, and this without any 
expense of rin- house and machinery.’ * It seems to me a business peculiarly appropriate 
for the soutn. Wo can commence feeding on the 20th of April (this year on the i6th, 
Jast year on the 24th). We can feed without taking our field hands, or any extra build- 
ing ; and what is dpuc thus is cutlru gain.* In Gewgia, we are infcjimcd to tliis efi'ect : 
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* One family has made thirty yaids of beaudful silk, and made it up into ladies* 
dresses, and it is not inferior to^the best French or English in appearance.’ One of the 
members of congress from this state also informs ns that lie has a suit of silk of the maim- 
facture in South Carolina. An ex{)er]ment is mentioned as commenced in Louisiana, at 
Baton Rouge, by a gentleman from France, which seems to promise success. The amount 
of silk cocoons the [last ^ear in Tennessee, is estimated by one concerned in 'the manu- 
facture, at from 20,000 lbs. to 2A,000 lbs. In 1840, it is said, there were raised in 
that state but J 237 lbs. A fine manufactory heie, under tlie superintendence of an ex- 
miienced silk weaver from Loudon, is said to have produced splendid specimens of satin. 
It is also said that 100 hands could now be employ^ in manufacturing the quantity of 
cocoons produced ; and the opinion is expressed that, ‘ ultimately, no other business will 
equal it* Governor Jones, of that state, has been presented with a full suit of domestic 
silk, by the silk-growers there, in acknowledgment of his efficient services to the cause of 
American industry. ^ 

“ In Kentucky we notice, in one (fr the journals, that 500 skeins of beautiful sewing 
silk have been manufactured in one family ; and it is evident that the attention to it is 
greater than formerly. 

Ohio has ope of the finest estahlishments in tho country, which manufactums 1000 
bushels of cocoons annually, with a capital of 10, (XX) dollars, and employing from forty to 
fifty hands. The amount of cocoons produced in thei Ohio valley is estimated ‘ at least 
sufficient to keep 200 reels in operation.’ 

Much attention, likewise, is paid to tlv3 silk business in Indiana ; and the success 
experienced justifies the exj>ectation that the culture of silk will hereafter become a great 
business there. 

“ III Michigan, Mississippi, and Wisconsin, also, by the accounts given, the attention 
is more directed to this crop than heretofore. 

“ The whole crop of 1842, is estimated at 315,965 lbs. of cocoons. 

‘‘ The resolutions passed by the convention at New York on the subject, express the 
strongest confidence in tlie prospects of the silk culture .’’ — Report for 1843 and 1844. 

“ Tho estimated crop of silk for 1844, is 396,790 lbs. ^of cocoons.” 

9 

HEMP AND FLAX. 

Our infurmation relative to the cultivatiou of hemp und flax is confined nearly 
altogether to the official tab’es for 1840, and to Mr. Ellsworth*s reports: — 

Ilcmp is beginning to be raised somewhat more in the northern and eastern states. 
This is true especially of the noithern part of the state of New York. At present, liow- 
cver, it is confined to the seed crop, owing to the high price of the seed. It is affirmed to 
be a mistake to suppose that it must be confined to alluvial lands, as has been shown by 
the farmers of Saratoga and W aslungton counties, in the state of New York. When 
planted in drills, aA a suitable distance, as it should be, and properly cultivated, hemp 
generally produces, it is said, from twenty to forty bushels of seed to the acre ; and in- 
stances are not rare of its yielding from fifty to sixty bushels. The seed is generally worth 
from throe to six dollars per bushel. When sown for the lint, it should be sown broadcast, 
from two to three bushels of seed to the acre, depending on the quality 4f the land ; and it 
usually produces from 700 to 1000 weight of clean hempto the acre .” — Report for 1841. 

In the state of New York, the crop ha| advanced. Thi8|is partly owing to the fact 
that the farmers of Seneca, and some other counties, have been induced by the proprietors 
of two oil- mills to sow alout 1000 acTes of flax for th^seed ; the yield is said to be from ten 
to fifteen bushels per acre. The increase is thought to be as high as fifteen or twenty per 
cent. In New Jersey, the falling off of the flax crop was ‘ from fifty to seventy -five per 
cent,’ and it is said to have been ^ almost an entire failure.’ In the other middle ana southern 
states, generally, there was an advance on the crop of 1842, of from five to ten per cent. 

** lit Mississippi, the cultivation of hemp is said to be iniTeasing, Tlie product raised 
is about onedialf a ton to the acre ; whereas, hi Kentucky, 890 lbs. is esteemed a good 
crop^ One planter, who, in 1 842, i-aiscd three acres, intended to pu^ in fifteen acres for 
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1843. Still ihe crop for the past year is said to have 'been shorty compared to what it 
might have been, had the season been more favourable. The hemp crop ot* Tennessee was, 
probably, a small increase above that of 1842, perhaps five per cent. Kentucky is con- 
sidered foremost in its crop of hemp. Tlie accounts respecting its production for the past 
year in this state represent it as in some parts a medium crop, selling for three dollars to 
four dollars ^r 100 lbs. In other sections, it is thought to have ^een not an average crop, 
and * one-third less than in 1842,’ principally owing to the heavy rains and hail-storms mi 
the spring ; the decrease from these causes is estimated to have been as much as fifteen 
per cent In Ohio, the crop of flax and hemp is considered to have advanced ten per cent. 
From some parts, the information received placed it as high * as twenty per cent ;* while, in 
others, it was reckoned * about the same as in 1842,’ More is said to bo raised for seed 
than for lint. In Indiana the accounts vary ; the flax in the south-eastern part of the state 
is pronounced to have been ‘ a good crop while, on the western side of the state, near the 
Wabash, both flax and hemp failed. In the south-western section, it is thought to have been 
* twenty per cent more,’ and in the north-western, ^ twenty-five per cent short, owing to 
the drought.’ ]Not a great deal of either flax or hemp is grown in Illinois ; in some parts, 
the crop was ‘ an average one * a fair crop ;* ‘ good.’ In other sections of the state, how- 
ever, the information is more unfavourable. Our informant says, ‘ Recently much attention 
has been biptowed on the raising of hemp. No part of the United States is superior to 
Illinois fur this production. 1 was Jborn and educated in the best hemp county in Kentucky, 
and I am satisfied the same number of liands can tend more hemp in Illinois, and prepare 
it for market, than in Kentucky. The hemp. is now transported cniefly to St. Louis ; but 
manufacturing establishments are now beginning in Illinois, which will consume a portion 
of what is raised in that state. Should a machine be found which will answer the purpose 
of breaking the hemp cheaper than it can be done by hand, Illinois will soon raise more 
hemp than any other state in the union.’ The crop of hemp in Missouri, though not as 
large as might have been hoped for, has somewhat gained on the previous year. In a 
public journal, in September, w^e find the following notice : — ‘ The hemp crops in tliis 
section of the state are proving to be much better than was anticipated some time since ; 
many crops, since cutting, have been found to be nearly, if not quite, as good as they were 
last year. The crops in the prafi'ies are, some extent, a faflure ; but, in the rich timbered 
lauds, they may be considered good.’ In some parts of Michigan, there was more flax sown 
than before — even double that of last year — and the cro[) was good ; but in others it fell 
short, owing to the dry cold weather in June ; probably there was, on an average, a small 
increase. In Wisconsin, it was an average crop ; while, in Iowa, it is said to have been un- 
commonly good, and has been estimated at an increase of twenty-five per cent, which seems 
too higli ; the whole averd^e may have been ten per cent. 

A species of flax is mentioned as g«>w«g in the territory of Oregon, which is 
described as resembling the common flax in every thing, except that it is perennia]. The 
natives are said to use it in making fishing-nets. The roots are too large, and run too 
deep, to be pulled like the common flax, but fields of it might be mowed like grass ; and, 
if found to succeed, it might be raised without continual cultivation. ^ Perhaps it ma|y be 
worthy a trial to introduce it among us. 

A variety of hemp, also, which is indigenous, called the Indian hfmp, is described in 
a scientific journaf in 1826. It is said to grow profusely on our low lands. Its blossoms, 
like those of the sijk weed, are purple, and the pods contain a quantity of silk, though less 
than the silk weed ; but the coa* of its stem is far superior in strength to the hemp. Tlia 
gentleman who communicated an account o£it to the New York Society for the Promotion 
of Useful Arts, in 1810, ol&crves : — ^ I caused to be water- rotted a considerable quantity 
in 1804, and obtained an excellent l^smp, as white as snow, remarkable for its strength, 
whicli proved to be double that of common hemp. 1 have been informed, that the 
Indians who formerly inhabited the land where my plantation is situated, on the east 
bank of the Hudson river, made great use of this plant ; and, not many years ago, 
were still in the habit of coming from the distant place, where they now dwell, to 
collect it. Several of my oldest neighbours have assured me that the ropes and yarn 
which they made from the fibres of that plant, were &r superior, for strength and 
durability, to those^ made of flax and hemp.’ 
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** The plant, being perennial, could be cultivated and tnultipKed to the greatest 
advantage ; and, being more natui^ to low and overflowed lands, could render prAuetive 
pertain pieces of ground which are now wholly unprofitable. It is further said to grow 
cM)mTnon in every section of the United States — * along water-courses, ditches, and borders 
of cultivated fields, flourishing best where agricultural operations have disturbed the soil ;* 
and to grow * from two f^ct to six feet high, the stem straight and bare, of a greenish red 
and the writer who mentions it in a western agricultural jounial, says, also, * 1 have never 
seen it grow with such luxuriai^ce in any region as on our bottom prairies.’ 

“ Bologna hemp is cultivated to a considerable extent in Kentucky. Tt is more easily 
broken than common hemp, is of a white colour, finer, and stronger. The trials whicn 
have been made of American hem^, as compared with Russian hemp, are said to have 
resulted very favourably for that raised in this countiy. The great difficulty experienced, 
still, is in a suitable process of water-rotting, to render it adapted to the purp^ of the 
manufacturer. 

The Louisville Journal states, tint 14,000 ton£ of hemp were produced in Kentucky 
the past year. From this it requir^ 8500 tons to supply her factories, which manufactured 

6.500.000 yards of baggittg, and 7,000,000 lbs. of bale rope, suflicient to rope and cover 

1.100.000 hales of cotton. This loaves Kentucky 5500 tons of hemp for exportation, 
which, if properly rotted, would bring 190 dollars to 200 dollars per ton. ^ 

** The number of square yards of canvass for our i^avy is calculated at 369,431. All 
this is now said to be m^e of American materials, but cordage is still made principally 
from Russian hemp. 

Estimated crop of hemp, in the United l^tates, for 1844, is 22,800 tons. 

“ Flax was once an artide of considerable export, and now may bo again raised pro- 
fitably for the seed. In the year 1770, the quantity of seed exported amounted to 312,0(X) 
bushels. For twenty-two years previous to 1816, the average annual export was about 

250.000 bushels. The reason why less attention is paid to Uie culture of flax now is, that 
it is so exhausting a crop. By a rotation of crops, nowever, this difficulty, it is presumed, 
might be in a great measure avoided. The smooth rich prairies of the west aflbrd an 
excellent opportunity for raising flax to any extent ; and, since linseed is an article which 
bears exportation so well, many thousand acres nn|rht be ei£tivatod to advantage, especially 
os the crop may be either pulled by machinery, or, if seed is the only object, it may be cut 
with like facility .” — Reports for 1842 and 1844. 

“ Mr. Parker, in his narrative of his journey across the Rocky Mountains, from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, says, Flax is a spontaneous production of this country. In 
every thing, except that it is perennial, it resembles the flax that is cultivated in the United 
States — the stalk, the bowl, the seed, tlio blue flower, closed in theiday time smd open in 
the evening and morning. The Indians it in making fishing-nets. Fields of this flax 
might bo managed by the husbandman in the same manner as meadows for hay. It would 
need to be mowed like g^s ; for the roots are too large, and run too deep in the cartli, to be 
pulled as ours are ; and an advantage that this would have is, that there would be a saving of 
ploughing and sowing.’ This was on a branc\i of Lewb or Snake river, of the Columbia. 

“ In a late jouriial of a passage across these mountains by Mr. Oakley, of lUinois, under 
date of the 2l6t of July, 1839, occurs the following: ^ Encamped to-n^ht in a beautiful 
valley, called Bayou Selard, twenty-eight miles from the head of the south fork of the 
Platte. It is a level prairie, thirty miles long and three wide, and was cqvered with a thick 
growth of flax, which eveiy year springs up spontaneously.’ ” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FJSHEIIIE8 OF BRITISH AMERICA. 

The fisheries of North America have long been eminently important, in 
regard to the maritime power of the United Kingdom, and of sonic other 
nations, as well as to trade and navigation. 

The great hank of Neiofoundland, which has been so long, and so famously 
resorted to by the English, Biscayans, and French, for the fisliing of cod, is 
the mos^ extensive sub-marine elevation yet discovered. Various theories and 
conjectures have been hazarded in order to \account for its formation ; some 
believe it was formerly an immense island, which had sunk in consequence 
of its pillars, or foundation, having been loosened by an earthquake. Others ,that 
it has been created by the gradual accumulation of sand, carried aldng by the gulf 
stream, and arrested and lodged, on meeting with the currents of the north. 
It is, in some places, five degrees, or about 200 miles broad, and about GOO miles 
in length. The soundings on it are from twenty-five to ninety-five fathoms. 
The whole appears to be a mass of solid rock, formed like the other great inequa- 
ities of the globe. Its edges arc abrupt, and deepen suddenly from twenty-five to 
ninety-five fathoms. In one place, laid down as rough fishing-ground, the sound- 
ings are only from ten to twenty fathoms The Cape race, or Virgin rocks, near 
the inner edge of this bank, have lately been surveyed by one of her majesty^s 
ships, and their position laicFdown porrectly# These have always been consi- 
dered dangerous, though seldom seen ; and, although there is about four fathoms 
on the shoalest, yet, during a heavy sea, it is probable that a ship would be 
immediately dashed to pieces on them. 

The best fishing-gronjids on this bank, arc between the latitudes of 42 deg. 
and 46 deg. north. The outer bank, or Ftemish cap, appears to be a continua- 
tion of the grand bank, at a lower elevation. The soundings betw’een them for 
about 100 miles, are from 120 to 218 fathoms. 

The outer bank lies within the longitudes of 44 deg. 15 min., and 45 dfeg. 
25 min. west; and the latitudes of 44 deg. 10 min., and 47 deg 30 min. north. 
The soundings oif it arc from 100 to 160 fathoms. From the great bank to 
Nova Scotia, a continuation of banks succeed. 

Fishes of various kinds are caught on all the American shores, lakes, and 
rivers, for the consumption of the inhabitants ; but we shall confine our state- 
ments to the fisheries, and the fishing-grounds, which afford useful sources of 
employment to ships, boats, seamen, fishermen, and on shore to curers. 

The cod fishery on the banks of Newfoundland, and along the coasts of North 
America, commenced a few years after its discovery. In 1517> mention is made 
of the first English ship which had been at Newfouivdland ; where, at the same 

VOL. III. • 3 p ® . 
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time, fifty Spanish, French, and Portuguese ships were fishing. The French, in 
1536, were extensively engaged in this fishery; and we find that in 1578, there 
were employed in it; by Spain, 100 ships, by Portugal, fifty ships, and by 
England, only fifteen ships.* The cause of the English having, at this period, 
so few ships in this branch of trade, was the fishery carried on by* them at 
Iceland. The English ships, however, from this period, were considered the 
largest and best vessels, and soon became, and continued to be, the admirals. 
The Biscayans had, about the same time, from twenty to thirty vessels in the 
whale fishery at Newfoundland; and some English ships, in 1593, made a voyage 
in quest of whales and morses (walrus), to Cape Breton, where they found the 
wreck of a Biscay ship, and 80f> whale fins England had, in 1615, at New- 
foundland, 250 ships, and the French, Biscayans, and Portuguese, 400 ships.f 

From this period the fisheries carried on by England became of great national 
consideration.* De Witt observes, ^Hhat the English navy became formidable by 
the discovery of the inexpressibly rich fishing bark of Newfoundland.’^ In 1626, 
the French possejised themselves of, and settled at, Placentia ; and that nation 
always viewed the English at that fishery with the greatest jealousy ; but still the 
value of those fisheries to England was fully appreciated, as appears by the vari- 
ous acts of parliament passed, as well as different regulations adopted for their pro- 
tection. J Ships of war were sent out to convoy the fishing vessels, and to protect 
them on the coast ; and many of the ships engaged in the Newfoundland fisheries, 
as far back as 1676, carried about twenty guns, eighteen small boats, and from 
ninety to 100 men. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, the value and importance of our fisheries at New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and New England are particularly regarded. The French, 
however, continued afterwards, and until they were deprived of all their posses- 
sions in North America, to carry on more extensively than, the English did, the 
fisheries on the banks and coasts of America; and in 1734, heavy complaints 
were made by the English, who had established a very extensive and profitable 
fishery at Canso, in Nova Scotia, against the French at Louisburg, and other 
plifees in the neighbourhood. 

About this period, the inhabitants of New England had about 1200 tons of 
shipping employed in the whale fishery ; and with their vessels engaged in the 
cod fishery, they caught up\rards of 23,000 quintals of fish, 'falued at 12s. per 
quintal, which they exported to Spain, and different ports within the Mediterra* 
nean, and remitted the proceeds in payment for English^anufactures, 172,000/. § 

The value of this fishery, and the important ship fishery carried on by the 
English at Newfoundland, were, however, of less magnitude than the French 
fisheries before the conquest of Cape Breton. By these alone, the navy of 

* Hakhiyt-Herrara. f Lex Mercatoria. 

i 2 and 3 Edward VI.; acts passed during the reigns of Elizabeth ; and James I., cap. 1 and 
2 ; )0 and 11 N^ilHam and Mary. 

$ Anderspn or\ ComnuTco. 
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France became formidable to all Europe. In 1 745, when Louisburg was taken by 
the forces sent from New England, under Sir William Pepperell and a British squa- 
dron, the value of one year’s fishing in tlie North American seas, and which « 
depended on France possessing Cape Breton, was stated at 982,000^.* It is, 
however, •i)robable that both the English and French accounts of the American 
and other fisheries were exaggerated ; those of Holland certainly were, not only 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, but also by De Witt. 

It was a maxim with the French government, that their American fisheries 
were of more national .value, in regard to navigation and power, than the gold 
mines of Mexico could have been, if the latter were possessed by France. 

In 1748, however, at the tr^ity of peaccj^ England restored Cape Breton in 
return for Madras, which the forces of France had conquered two years before ; 
and that nation again enjoyed the full advantages of flie fisheries until 1 759^ 
when the surrender of Cape Breton, St. John’s, and Canada, destroyed French 
power in North America. , 

By the third and fourth articles of the treaty of Fontainebleau, signed in 
1762, it was agreed, ^^that the Frenth shall have the liberty of fishing and 
drying on a part of the coasts of the island of Newfoundland, as specified in the 
thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht; and tlie French may also fish in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, so that they do not exercise the same but at the distance 
of three leagues from all the coasts belonging to Great Britain, as w^ell those of 
the continent as those of the islands in the said gulf. And as to what relates to 
the fishery out of the said gulf, the French shall exercise the same but at the 
distance of fifteen leagues from the coast of Cape Breton. Great Britain cedes 
to France, to serve as a shelter for the French fishermen, the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon ; and his most Christian Majesty obliges himself, on his 
royal word, not to fortify the said islands, nor to erect any other buildings 
thereon, but merely for the converiiencc«of the fishery ; and to keep no more 
than fifty men for their police.” 

In the history of the fishery, little of importance appears from this period 
until the commencement of the war with America, France, and Spain, \ 5 ibich 
interrupted and cheeked the enterprise of the fishing adventurers. 

The peace of 1783 gave the French the same advantages as they enjoyed by 
the treaty of Fontainebleau ; and the right of fishing on all the British of 

America, was allowed to the subjects of the United States, in common with 
those of Great Britain.* In restoring to France the islarid® St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, it was contended that* they w’ere incapable lacing fortified ; while it 
is well known that both these islands are, in an -i^ininent degree, not only capable 
of being made impregnable, but that the^ situation commands also the entrance 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The following ships apn^ exclusively employed in the Gulf 


• Sir William Peppcrcll^s Journal. 
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fishery. In 1578, fifteen; in 1615, 150; in 1622, 170; in 1626, 150; in 1670, 
102; employing 1980 men;,. and the value of the fish, oil, &c., taken, is stated to 
be 386,400/. In 1731, the catch of fish was equal to 200,000 quintals. The 
following shows the progress of succeeding years : — 


British Fisherieg the Gulf of St. Lawrence, during the Eighteenth Centui^ 
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After tlie Amqfican revolutionary war, the fisheries of British America vrcrc 
prosecuted in Newfoundland with energy and perseverance. 

In Nova Scotia and New Brutiswick, the herring, niackarcl, and gaspereau 
fisheries, were followed, but only on a limited scale. At Perce and Paspabiac, 
in the district of Gaspe, the cod fishery was carried on with spirit by two or 
three houses ; and the salmon fishery followed at Rustigouchc and at Mirainichi. 
The cod fishery at Arichat, on the island of Madame, was pursued by the 
Acadian French settled there, \vlio w^cre supplied with provisions, salt and naval 
stores, by hardy and economical adventurers from Jersey. The valuable fisheries 
on the coasts of Nova Scotia, 'New Brunswick, and Prince Edward island, w’^ere, 
however, in a great measure overlooked or disregarded. 

The last war with France drove the French again from, the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, and from the fisheries. At the peace of Amiens, they 
returned again to these islands ; but w^'erc scarcely established before the war was 
renewed, and their vessels and property seized by some of our sliips on the Halifax 
station. This was loudly remonstrated against by the French government. 

A combination of events occurred during the late w^ar, which raised the fisheries, 
particularly those of New^foundland, to an extraordinary height prosperity.* 


* In 1814, the exports were : — 

'.*200,000 quintals of (isli, at 2/. per quintal ^ ^2,400,000 

ditto of piekled codtisli, at 15?^. ditto . 12,000 

(ijOOO of cod oil, at 32/. poT tun 192,000 

150,000 seal at 5.v. per skill ^ 89.000 

4.000 tuns of secj oil. at 30/. per tun 107,976 

2.000 tierces of sahno. . at 5/, per tierce 10,000 

1,085 barrels of niackarcl, |/^ band 2,527 

4.000 casks of caplin, sounds, a*.4 rongues 2,000 

2,100 barrels of herrings, nt I/. 5jf. pi. barrel 2,625 

Beavers and other furs (iOO 

Pine timber and planks 800 

400 punelicoiis of berries , , 2,000 


Total -^>'^'**.528 
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Great Britain possessed, almost exclusively, the fisheries on the banks and 
shores of Newfoundland, Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. England enjoyed a monopoly of supplying Spain, Portugal, 
Madeira, different parts of the Mediterranean coasts, the West Indies, and South 
America, *with fish; and British ships ngt only engrossed the profits of carrying 
this article of commerce to market, but secured the freights of the commodities 
which the different countries they went to exported. By such eminent advan- 
tages, the fishery flourished, and great gains were realised both by the mer- 
chants and ship-owners*. But these individual gains were realized during a war 
expensive beyond precedent to the nation. 

It is very remarkable that, in our treaties ^*^ith France, the fisheries of North 
America were made a stipulation of extraordinary importance. The ministers of 
that power considered the value of those fisheries, not so much in a commercial 
view, but as essential in providing their navy with that physical strength which 
would enable them to cope with other nations. 

The j)olicy of the French from their first planting colonies in America, 
insists particularly on training seamen by means of the fisheries. In conducting 
their cod-fishery one-third, or at least one-fourth, of the men employed in it were 
green men, or men who were never before at sea; and by this trade they 
bred up from 4000 to 6000 seamen annually. 

Kinds of Fish most important . — The descriptions of fish that swarm round the 
shores, and in the bays and rivers, or that abound on the different banks on the 
coasts of North America, arc very nuMierous. The following are those most com- 
monly known : — hump-back whale, and two or three other kinds; porpoise, horse- 
niackarel, shark, dog-fish, sturgeon, cod, eel, haddock, ling, liake, salmon, herring, 
allvvife, inackarel, bass, shad, pond-perch, sea-perch, sculpion, trout, scalc-fisli, 
tom-cod, halUbut, flewnder, smelt, caplin, and cuttle-fish or squid. The quality of 
the different varieties of fish may be considSred nearly similar to that of the same 
species caught in the British seas. Some, however, think that the cod, spring- 
herring, and haddock are, when fresh, inferior to those in the English markets. 
The herring caught in spring, at which "time they enter the bays to spawn, ^ire 
certainly not so fat ; but those taken in autumn are equally as fine. The mackarel 
is a very delicious fish, and of much finer flavour than those caught on the 
shores of Europe! ^ 

In describing the fishqs that aboun^ along the coasts of our American posses- 
sions, the tribes that are o*f the most importance to us, as affording food, and the 
means of employment to man, claim the greatest attention ; and nature has, in the 
seas of those regions so bountifully provided for the necessities of man, as to 
create the tribes of fishes most useful to us, in the most abundant multitude. 

The herrintj and cod are the most generally plentiful. The first, on which the 
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latter feeds, precedes it, arriving in the latter days of April or early in May, and 
attracts it to the shores of thbse countries. Then follow myriads of caplin {aalmo 
arcticu$\ always accompanied by vast shoals of cod, which are again kept on 
the coasts by the multitudes of cuttle-fish (sepia loligo), called squid in Ame- 
rica, which the domains of the ocei^ send forth. Allwives and mackarel 
appear periodically on the coasts, all undoubtedly governed by imperative natural 
laws, or what we generally explain as animal instinct. 

Herrings come down in shoals from the north, and striking in upon the 
coasts, gulfs, and bays, appear during summer as far south as Carolina. The 
dog filsh is one of the most voracious of the herring destroyers. The porpoise 
and various other sea monsters also follow antf devour herrings. 

Of the cod, which i;pnks first in commercial importance, there appears to be 
four kinds, although their history has not been sufficiently attended to in order to 
determine their relations to each other as species or varieties. 

The bank cod [gadus lancus) frequents the great bank of Newfoundland and 
other banks at a great distance from land. It differs from the other species in 
its not approaching the shores, its living principally on shell-fish, its body being 
larger and stronger, its colour lighter, its scales and spots larger, and its flesh 
firmer. It resembles and is probably the same kind as the Dogger bank cod, 
brought to the London market. 

The shore cod is nearly of the colour of the bank cod, and approaches the 
shores, and enters the harbours, following the smaller fish, on which it feeds. It 
resembles most the cod on the coasts of Britain, and it is of this kind that the 
greatest quantity is taken, at least during late years. 

The rock, or red cod (gadus resembles, but is generally somewhat 

larger than, the rock cod, or red ware codling of the Scotch coast. 

llie seal-head cod, called so from its head resembling 'that of a seal, is the most 
remarkable and the most rare kind. "Other differences are observed in the cod, 
which may arise from the peculiarity of the coasts they frequent. The livers of 
the cod farther north, are smaller, and less oil is obtained from the bank cod, than 
froih any of the other varieties. It has be^n calculated that upwards of 400,000,000 
of cod are caught annually on the coasts of British America. 

The migrations of the cod are governed by the movement of the fishes on which 
they feed. The herring appears along the shores and in the harbours in vast swarms, 
or, as they are termed, shoals, early in M^y, for the pijirpose of spawning ; and 
they may often be discovered from the whitish colour of the water over them, 
which is also at times quite smooth, although* blowing hard, in consequence of 
the oily particles thrown off with the spawn. 

The cod follows the herring, and remains close to the shores for some time, 
and tlien retires tw^o or more miles. On the coast of Newfoundland in June, and 
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on that of Labrador in July, the caplin brings vast swarms of cod; and in August 
the cuttle-fish appears, followed by its voracious enemy. 

On the banks, and within the Gulf of St. Lawrence, shclbfish of various kinds 
are the principal food of the cod. The haddock {gadus aglejinm) is much larger 
than on the coast of Europe, but inferior in quality. U is frequently caught 
among the common cod ; but seldom when the catcV^ is abundant. 

Herrings appear again on the coasts of America in summer and autumn, and 
are very fat ; those caught in spring are larger, but very poor. 

Allwives^ or gaspereau^ appear on the coast immediately after the lierring, 
within the harbours of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and on the coasts of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the New England States,*but never we believe at Newfound- 
land, or farther north. The gaspereau somewhat resembles the herring, or is 
rather in appearance, a small species of shad. The scales are stronger and larger 
than those of the herring, and on the belly there is a sharp scaly ridge ; w’hen fresh, 
this fish is rather fat, and tolerably good eating ; but when salted, it becomes 
thin, and much inferior to lierring. It answ’ers the West India market well, to 
which it forms an article of export of some importance. 

In April, smelts ascend the brooks and rivulets from the sea in vast numbers 
to spawn. On first arriving this delicate fish is excellent ; but it soon becomes 
poor in fresh water. It remains in the harbour all winter, and is caught with a 
hook and line through the icc. 

Mackarel arrive on the coast in the summer, but they are then poor. Those 
caught in autumn are very fSt Va^ quantities are caught with seines and nets ; 
they are also caught with a hook and line, trailing fifteen or twenty fathoms after 
a boat or vessel under sail. 

Mackarel frequent the seas of the northern temperate zone; herrings ap- 
pear first in the iy)rtl^ and proceed south ; mackarel appear on the coasts of 
America from the south, and then swim <o the north. They increase in size, 
plumpness, and delicacy, as they proceed north. They seldom exceed two 
pounds in weight. '^The male, or milter, is generally preferred, but the roes of 
the female are esteemed for caviare* To examine, and indeed to eat tlie fish, it 
must be newly taken ; keeping a few hours renders it comparatively flabby and 
insipid ; in saltiAg or pickling, therefore, the processes should be commenced as 
soon as possible after they are caught. They are voracious, and dart at a bit 
of scarlet cloth, or any brilliant, or silvery bait. They follow, or rather meet, 
and devour herrings. lA the spring, mackarel are nearly blind, in consequence 
of a film that grows over their ey^s, but which wears oS towards summer. 

The caplin {salmo arcticiLs) is about six or seven inches long, and resembles 
a smelt in form and colour, but it has very small scales. It is delicate eating, 
but its chief value is as bait for cod. The masses of this fish which frequent the 
shores of Newfoundland and Labrador would appear incredible, were not the fact 
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witnessed by tbousAnds for many years. Dense shoals of them are sometimes 
known to be more than fifty, miles in lengthy and several miles broad^ when they 
strike in upon the coast and push into the creeks and harbours. Their spawn is 
frequently thrown upon the beach in great quantities, which a succeeding tide or 
two generally carries b^ck to the sea. 

The cuttlejhh [hepia) is from six to ten inches long, molluscous, and its shape 
and organisation peculiar. It is generally caught with jiggers ; but hundreds of 
tuns of this fish arc thrown up on the flat beaches, and the decomposition which 
follows produces the most intolerable effluvia. Newfoundland is also the prin- 
cipal resort of the cuttle-fish. It sometimes appears at Nova Scotia, Cap£ Breton, 
and occasionally at Prince Edward, Island. 

Salmon resort to the harbours and rivers of Labrador in great plenty, and are 
often abundant in many of the rivers of Newfoundland, all the rivers within the 
Gulf of St Lav.reiice, and those of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Maine arc 
also frequented by salmon. Salmon seem to appear on the coast of America 
farther south than the Hudson. They are generally larger than those that 
appear in the English market, and are remarkably fine when in season. But, 
according to the statements of travellers, there are no rivers in the world which 
abound in larger or better salmon than those of the Oregon territory. 

Shell-fish^Th^ varieties of shell-fish arc oysters, clams, muscles, razor shell- 
fish, wilkes, lobsters, crabs, shrimps, &c., and equally delicious as those taken 
on the English, Scotch, Irish, or Norwegian shores. 

There are two or three varieties of oystern^ the lalgest of which is from six to 
twelve inches long, and as fine flavoured as those taken on the British coasts. 

Eeh . — Epicures consider the eels of the most delicious kind. During summer 
and autumn, the Indians spear them in calm nights by torch-light. The torches 
are made of the outer rind of the birch-tree, fixed withirj a sUt made to receive 
the same, in the end of a stick about four or five feet long. When lighted, it is 
placed in the prow of the bark canoe of the Indian, near which he stands, with 
a foot on each gunwale, and in a situation so ticklish, as to require the tact of a 
master to prescrye his balance, which he does, however, with apparent ease. 
A boy, or sometimes his squaw (wife), paddles the canoe slowly along, while 
with a spear, the handle of which is from fifteen to twenty feet long, he is so 
dexterous and sharp-sighted, that he never misses the fish at vdiich he darts it. 
Salmon, trout, and various other fishes, are taken in' the same manner. 

During winter, eels live under thennuS, within the llays and rivers, in places 
where a long marine grass (called cel-grass) grows, the roots of which, penetrating 
several inches down through tlie mud, constitute their food. At this season they 
are taken in the following manner : — a round hole, about two feet in diameter, is 
cut through the ice over ground in which they are usually known to* take up their 
winter quarters. The fishermen, with a five-pronged spear, attached to a handle 
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from twenty-five to thirty feet long, then commences, by probmg l2ie ’mtld 
immediately under the hole ; and by going round and round in this manner, 
extending on one circle of ground after another, as far as the length of the spear- 
handle will allow, comes in contact with the eels that lie underneath, and biings 
them up* on the ice. Sometimes in the early part of printer we may see from 
-fifty to sixty persons on one part of the ice fishing cels in this way. Trout, 
smelt, tom-cod, and perch, are caught in winter with hook and line through a 
hole in the ice ; within the Bras d’or waters of Cape Breton, fine cod-fish arc 
taken during winter in the same manner. 

The walrus , — ^The walrus (frequently, but unmeaningly, called sea-horse and 
sea-cow) formerly resorted to tho shores of tlite Gulf of St. Lawrence, but is now 
rarely seen except on the northern coast of Labrador and^ Hudson Bay, and occa- 
sionally at the Magdalen Islands, and near the Straits of Belle Isle. 

Seals . — There are, apparently, five or six varieties of seals tfiat frequent the 
coasts of America; but, with the exception of the harbour seal {phoca vitulina)^ 
which does not seem to be migratory, it is probable that age and accident pro- 
duce the difference in size, shape, and colour, that has occasioned their being 
classed in varieties, as they come down promiscuously on the ice from the hyper- 
borean regions in immense herds. They leave the polar seas with the ice, on 
which they appear to bring forth their young. On the ice dissolving they return 
again to the north. Five kinds are named in the Greenland seas, and these 
come down to the coasts of ^Labrador, Newfoundland, and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The harp seal {phoca Groeulundica) i the hooded seal {phoca feomVia),and 
three other varieties, the square flipper, the blue seal, and the jar seal. 

Herds of these, many leagues in extent, on the ice, seem to have no means of 
subsistence. Caplin and other substances are, it is true, occasionally found in 
their stomachs ; but frefln the impossibility of their being able, often for a week, 
to get off the ice into the water, it is wonllerful that both old and young are ex- 
ceedingly fat. The flesh is very unpalatable. Many of these seals are beauti- 
fully speckled, black and white, others gray, and some blue. 

Seal Fishery . — ^Thc vessels equipped for the seal fishery are from 60 to^20 
tons each, with crews of from sixteen to thirty men- They are always prepared 
for sea, with ne<^essary stores, fire-arms, poles to defend them from the ice, &c., 
before the feast of St. Patricl^ Immediately after, the crews at the harbours, then 
frozen over, collect togeljier, with all sj^sistance from the shoremen, and dividing 
themselves into two rows on the ice, and provided with hatchets, large saws, and 
strong poles, fix on two lines far enough separate to allow their largest schooners 
to pass. Each party cuts along its respective line, and they divide the solid 
mass between them into squares, which are shoved with poles under the firm 
ice ; continuing this laborious operation until a channel is open to the sea. The 
vessels then proceed to the field-ice, pushing their way through the openings, or 
* VOL. III. * 3 Q • • 
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working to windward of it, until they meet it covered with vast herds of seals. 
Where these occur, the part on which they arc is called seal meadows. These 
animids are surprised by the seal hunters while they are sleeping on the ice, and 
attacked with firelocks or with strong bludgeons, which are considered preferable. 
But the hunters have ^frequently to shoot the large ones, which will turn upon 
the men and make resistance. The piteous moan and cry of the young ones 
during the slaughter, require more than common nerves to disregard. The 
hooded seals will draw their hoods, which are shot-proof, over their heads. 

The skins, with the fat surrounding the bodies, are stHpped oflF together, and 
the scalped carcasses left on the ice. The pelts or scalps, are carried to the ves- 
sels, and packed closely in the hold ; but the weather often is such as to leave 
no time to scalp the seals on the ice, and the carcasses are then carried whole to 
the vessels. 

»♦ 

The situation of these vessels, during the storms of snow and sleet, which they 
have at that season inevitably to encounter, is attended with fearful dangers. 
Many vessels have been crushed to pieces by the tremendous power of the ice 
closing on them, and their crews have also not unfrcquently perished. Storms 
during night, among the icc, must be truly terrible ; yet the hardy Newfoundland 
seal hunters seem even to court those sublime and hazardous adventures. 

When the vessels arc loaded with scalps, or if unsuccessful, when the ice is 
scattered, and all, except the islands, is dissolved by the heat of the advancing 
summer, they return to their respective ports. Some vessels, which succeed 
soon after meeting the ice in filling up a caTgo, make a second voyage. 

The fat, or seal-blubber, is separated from the skins, cut into pieces, and put 
into framework vats, through which, and small boughs inside, the oil oozes on 
being exposed to the heat of the sun. In three or four weeks it runs rapidly off, 
and becomes the seal oil of commerce. 

The vats for cod-oil are made of strong planks dovetailed at the ends, and 
strengthened with iron clamps. Whatever water is mixed with the cod-blubber, 
is afterwards allowed to run out by a plug-hole at the bottom, while the oil, 
floating on the t6p, runs off at different holes, and is guided into casks by leather 
spouts. The first that runs off is the virgin, or pale oil, and the last the brown 
oil. The blubber fritters are afterwards boiled in a metal cauldron to obtain tlie 
remaining oil from them. 

The planters sell their seal pelts to the merchants, who manufacture the oil 
and ship it off in hogsheads, principally to England.^ 

The seal-skins are spread and salted in bulk, and afterwards packed up in 
bundles of five each for shipping. 

Seals are still caught at Newfoundland and Labrador, on the plan first 

^ The water pumped out of vessels carrying oil alwajra calms the surrounding sea ; and the 
sea on the hanks was made smooth, it is said, during tlie fisning season when the hank fishery pre- 
dominated. t 
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«tdopted5 by strong nets set across such narrow channels as they are in the habit 
of passing through* 

Cod Fishery . — In the beginning of June^ the cod-fishery commences. Ihe bank 
fishing is now, from various causes, abandoned by the English to the Americans 
and FreEfch, although the political value of Newfoundland#as a nursery for seamen 
depended very much upon this fishery. It was carried on by vessels, fitted out 
in England $ and the people employed in it being the greater part of the year at 
sea, exposed to the weather of all seasons, cold and hot, stormy and calm, wet 
and dr;^, were consequently prepared for any hardship, and ready to encounter 
any danger. 

The bankers, or vessels fishing on the banks, usually anchor where they find 
plenty of cod, which they catch with lines and hooks, or occasionally with jig- 
gers. The operation of gutting and splitting are the same as on shore ; and the 
fish is salted in bulk in the vessels hold, until the cargo is comjfieted. The fish 
cauglit on the banks are larger than those caught by the boats employed in the 
shore fishery, but do not look so well when cured, owning to lying so long in salt 
before being dried. It is, however, preferred in some markets on account of its 
size. At present, there are but few llritish vessels employed in the bank-fishery ; 
formerly there were 600 or 700. 

The boats used for the shore-fishery are of different sizes, some requiring only 
two hands, whilst others have four, which is the general number. It is not un- 
common to observe boys and girls, wdien cod is ])lentiful, fishing in these boats. 
Every fisherman is providdJf with {wo lines, having to each two hooks ; botli 
lines arc thrown over at the same time, one on each side of the boat, to which 
one man attends. The kind of bait in season used, is such as herring, mackarel, 
caplins, squid, and clams, and when none of these are to be had, the flesh of animals. 
The entrails of fisji taken with jiggers, and what is found within them, is also 
used for bait. A jigger is a piece of lead made into the form of a small fish, 
with two hooks fixed in its mouth, and turned outwards in opposite directions. 
It is made fast to a line, and thrown over into the sea ; and by jerking it up and 
down the hooks frequently fasten into the cod or other fish ;,lhe cod, which is 
probably the most voracious fish we know, also darts at and swallows tlie arti- 
ficial fish wdth the hooks fastened in it; by these methods \ast quantities of cod 
are caught. Stsines are also used, by wliicb multitudes of cod arc hauled ashore 
in coves on the coast of Latirador. 

When the boats are stationed on the fishing ground, which is sometimes 
within the harbours, and in the first of the season, near the shore, the men sit or 
stand at equal distances from the gunwales, and each attends to bis own lines. 
So abundant are the fish at times, that a couple of cod are hooked on each line 
before the lead reaches the bottom, and while the one line is running out the 
fisherman has only to turn round aiid pull in the other, with a fish on each hook. 
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In this way they fill the boat in a very short time. If the cod be very large, it 
is lifted into the boat as soon as it comes to the water’s edge, by a strong iron 
hook fixed on the end of a short pole, called a gaft. As soon as the boat is 
loaded, they proceed to the stage on the shore with the fish, when the operations 
of splitting and salting succeed. Fish should be brought to the shore within 
forty«dight hours, at farthest, after it is caught. When plentiful, the boats often 
return in^wo or three hours, and push away again immediately after the fish is 
thrown on the stage. 

llie stage is a building erected on posts, jutting out into the sea, far, enough 
to allow the fishing boats to come close to its end. Generally covered over, and 
attached to it, or rather on the same platform, 4s the salt-house, in which there 
are one or more tables, with strong wooden stools for four important personages 
among the shoremen, distinguished by the expressive cognomens of cut-throat, 
header, splitter, and saltcr. The splitter is next in rank to the foreman of the 
fishing-rooms, who is called master-voyage, and, under him, receives most wages; 
the next in precedence and wages is the saltcr. The cut-throat and header are 
pretty much on a par. 

The fish is thrown, with a kind of pike, upon the stage, and carried, generally 
by boys or women, to the long table. The business of the cut-throat, as his 
name implies, is to cut, with a sharp-pointed, double-edged knife, across the 
throat of the fish to the bone, and rip open its bowels. Uc then passes it quickly 
to the header, who, with a strong, sudden wrench, ^puUs off the head, and tears 
out the entrails, passing the fish instantaneously to the splitter, and, at the same 
moment, separating the liver, precipitates the head and entrails through a hole in 
the platform, into the sea, under the stage-floor. The splitter, with one cut, lays 
the fish open from head to tail, and, almost in the twinkling of an eye, with another 
cut takes out the sound-bunc, which, if the sounds are not to be preserved, he 
lets fall through a hole into the sea, tlu owing the fish, at the same moment, with 
the other hand, into the trudge-barrow. Sucli is the amazing quickness of the 
^ operations of heading and splitting, that it is not unusual to decapitate and take 
out the entrails and back-bones of six fish in one minute. 

When the barrow is full, it is carried away immediately to the salter, and re- 
placed by another. 

The business of the salter is most important, as the value of tiic whole voyage 
depends on his care and judgment. He ta^es the fish opt of the barrow, one by 
one, spreads them, with the back ifndermost, in layers, sprinkling a proper 
quantity of salt between each. The proportion of salt necessary to cure codfish 
is generally estimated at the rate of one hogshead to ten or twelve quintals ; but 
much depends on the place, and the state of the weather. More sail is used for 
green fish, or fish remaining long in bulk, than for fish salted on shore to be 
spread out to dry in a few days ; and more is necessary at Labrador than at New- 
foundland. Sometimes the fisli is salted in vats, which requires less salt, and 
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also inereasea the weight ; but it does not look so welb nor is it so much esteemed 
in foreign markets. 

In salting, the bulks must not be high, as the weight of the higher would 
injure the lower tiers. In bulks, the fish must remain five or six days, and in 
vats four or five. It is then carried in barrows, and throwfi into vats or troughs 
full of holes, suspended from the stage in the sea. In this vat, the washer 
stands up to his knees among the fish and sea water, and wipes off the salt with 
a mop. The fish is then carried away in a barrow, and piled in a long heap, 
called by^the unintelligible name of water-horse,” for the purpose of draining. 
In this state it may remain a day, before it is spread out on the flakes. 

The fish then undergoes the process of drying. They are spread, heads and 
tails, either on hand-flakes, which are about breast higl^ from the ground, and 
slightly constructed, or on broad flakes, raised on strong posts, sometimes twenty 
feet high, with platforms of poles laid across. The latter, as being* more exposed 
to pure air, are considered preferable. The fish is also, at times, spread out on 
boughs laid on the beach or ground. In the morning, it is usually spread, with 
the fleshy side uppermost, and turned about mid-day, or more frequently if the 
weather be hot. In the evening, they are gathered into small heaps, called 
“ fagots,” which are increased in size, as the fish dries, from four or five to twenty, 
or more ; and, when nearly cured, made into large circular piles, much in the 
form of a haystack, with the upper layers always laid down, with the skin up* 
permost. These piles are thatched with rinds of the spruce fir, or with tarpaulins, 
or circular deal frames, which arc pvessed down with heavy stones. After re- 
maining some time on these piles, to “ sweat,” as the fishermen term it, the 
fish is spread out again to complete the drying, and then removed into the 
warehouses. 

As the least rain will spoil the fish, if not immediately attended to, nothing 
can exceed the hurry of men, women, and*children, whenever showers come on ; 
they abandon every other engagement, and even run, if on Sunday, out of places 
of worship to collect the fish into fagots or piles. 

The nature of the cod-fishery is truly precarious. Sometimes the cod is ^lot 
equally abundant on all parts of the coast, and, in that case, the fishermen have 
often to go a gre^it distance in quest of them, and, in some cases, have to split and 
salt their fish in the boat. Xhe incessant labour, also, which attends the curing, 
leaves the shoremen scarcely time, dj^ring the season, to eat their meals, and 
allows them little more than four hours’ sleep. 

The quality of the fish is affected hy the least inattention or error in curing. 
If the weather be hot and calm, it* is affected with fly-blows, and becomes 
maggotty ; and a few fish of this description may contaminate a whole cargo. If 
too much salt have been used, the fibres break in drying, and the fish falls to 
pieces. In this stale, it is called salt-burnt, and is unfit for market. It is 
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aflbcted much in the same way when left too long exposed to the sun, without 
turning, and is then called sun- burnt. In damp or wet weather, putrefaction is 
apt to commence ; it then becomes slimy ; or, by the weather beating on it, when 
in piles, it sometimes takes a brownish colour, and is called dun-fish which, 
although excellent for^present use, is not fit for shipping. 

Previous to exportation, the fish is again spread out to dry, when it is culled^ 
or sorted, into four qualities. First, the merchantable, which are those of the 
finest colour and quality ; second, Madeira, which are nearly equal to the first ; 
third. West India fish, the refuse of all that is sufficiently cured to stand a sea- 
voyage without putrifying, and wliicb, with the greater part of the Madeira, is 
sent for sale to the West Indies/ to feed the negroes; lastly, the broken fish, 
dun-fisli, or whatever will not keep in warm countries, but which is in general 
equally good for domestic consumi)tion : mud-fish, or grcen-fisli, is generally 
understood to be codfish either wholly or partially split and pickled. The 
sounds are generally taken from the bones, and tiiic tongues cut out of the heads 
by women and children, or old men. They are pickled in kegs. The livers of 
cod are put into vats or puncheons, exposed to the sun, the heat of which is 
sufficient to render them into oil, which is drained off, and put into casks for 
shipping, the remaining blubber is boiled to obtain the oil it contains. 

The livers taken from the number of cod tlmt wiU, when dry, make up 300 
quintals, ought to produce a tun of oil; but sometimes it requires double the 
quantity to yield a tun, while the livers of 150 quintals have been known to pro- 
duce a tun. 

The shore-fishery is the most produc tivc of both merchantable fish and oil. 
The northern fishery, now enjoyed by France, was carried on by the planters, 
by proceeding in schooners, with necessary stores and skiffs, in the northern 
harbours of Newfoundland, much in the same w^ay as Uie fishery is at present 
conducted at Labrador, and the schooners sent back with the fish to the 
respective merchants. The last fish brought home by the vessels being, like that 
sent in the autumn from Labrador, green, is discharged on its arrival into vats, 
or ftoughs, attached to the stages, and the salt w^ashed off, when it is thrown on 
the stage, and piled into a water-horse to drain before drying. The fish cured 
in the northerly parts of Labrador is chiefly prepared in the co\d, dry air. The 
western fisliery, carried forward on the west coast of Newfounclland, is also, by 
treaty, abandoned to tlie French.* ^ 

Whenever the planter settles his* account, in the fall of the year, with his 
merchant, and pays the wages of his servants, he prepares for winter, laying in 
provisions, &c. ; and in the following spring he resumes the same laborious 
course of employment that occupied him during the preceding year. 

* There is a vrlmle fishery on tlic south side f>f the island, carried on by pursuing tlie wliales 
in boats, llie wbulc fishery wiUiiti tlic Gulf of St. Lawrence will be found describe hereafter. 
See account of the district of Gaspe. 
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nOUSKS AND FOOD OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERMEN. 

The fishermen’s houses are one story high^ built of wood growing on the 
island^ and covered with boards and shingles imported from Prince Edward Island, 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick. It was long customary to erect 
the walls with upright posts stuck in the ground ; but an improvement prevails 
by building the wooden walls on a stone foundation. Sometimes an additional 
building is joined called a lean to,”which is either in one room — a kind of parlour 
— or is divided into sleeping apartments. There is usually not more than one 
large firF-place^ which is in the kitchen, and around which, in winter, all the in- 
mates of the house assemble when the labours of the day are over. In the 
chimneys they smoke their salmon, or hangup the hams of the pigs reared in the 
island. On each side of the chimney there are often beifches, with coops under- 
neath for poultry, which, from the warmth of the dwellings, lay eggs all winter. 

The usual diet of the people is made up of biscuit, potatoes, fish, salt pork, 
and bohea tea. Spruce beer is a very common and wholesome beverage, particu- 
larly for people who live much on fish and salt meat. The process of making it 
is simple. A few black spruce branches are chopped into small pieces, and put 
into a pot containing six or eight gallons of water, and boiled for several hours. 
The liquor is then strained and put into a cask that will contain eighteen gallons. 
Molasses is added in the proportion of one gallon to eighteen, a part of the 
grounds of the last brewing, and a few hops, if at hand, are also put in ; and the 
cask, filled up with cold watoi^ is left to ferment ; in twenty-four hours it becomes 
fit for use. Spirits arc frequently mixed with spruce beer to make the drink 
named callibogus. From the cheapness of rum, the labouring people, though by 
no means generally, acquire habits of drinking, which they have only resolution to 
resist by swearing, by the cross, or the gospel, that they will not taste rum or 
spirits of any kind.* This act is called kegging, extending to one or more years 
and often for life. 

The inhabitants arc generally very healthy ; but from living much on flesh, 
fish, and oily food, fevers or small pox, when imported into the island from qther 
places, are generally fatal, and occasion great mortality. Consumptions do not 
appear to be so^frequent as on the continent of America. Tiie air, though raw 
and cold, seemsik to invigorate the constitutions of the people ; and their strength 
in old age, when we consider the life of unremitting labour which they necessarily 
lead, is surprising : men^ind women aF the age of eighty, are frequently observed 
attending tlie fish flakes. ^ 

The great and primary business of the people of Newfoundland is, that of 
pursuing and catching the inhabitants of the ocean. If habit, as it is generally 
allowed, becomes nature, the Newfoundlanders are naturally, from their pursuits, 
certainly the most adventurous and fevless men in the world. Courage and in- 
dustry, which ceictainly prevail, are to them absolutely necessagr* 
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The seal fishery, as it is generally termed, has only become important within 
the present century. It is little more than thirty years since the first vessels ven- 
tured among those formidable fields of ice that float from the northern regions 
during the months of March, April, and May, down to the coast of Newfoundland. 
Tliose who are acquainted with the terrific grandeur, particularly during stormy 
weather, of the lofty islands and mountains of icc, covering often from 200 to 300 
miles of the ocean, and occasionally arrested by the coasts or shoals, will admit, 
that it requires more intrepidity to brave the dangers of these elements than to 
encounter a military fortification. 


Statement of the Number, Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels employed in the Seal Fishery 
of die Port of St. John, Newfoundland, in each Year from 1830 to 1844. 


YEARS. 

Niimbrr. 

Tonnage. 

Crewe. 

Y EARS. 

N umber. 

Tonnage. 

Crewe. 

Ifl30.... 

02 

u,vm 

8 010 
11,402 
8,00') 
11,020 

1 1,107 

I 11.42') 
10,()4H 

1085 

2078 

3201 

2004 

2010 

2012 

2H55 

18.18 

110 

0,100 

2820 

1831 

IIH 

1810 

70 

6,447 

0,100 

I), 00 5 

2020 

1832 

i.b3 

1810 

75 

2018 



I no 

1811 

72 

2078 

1834 

12A 

120 

181*2... ^....1 

74 

0,015 

».025 

11, OHS 

2054 

lM3b 

1843 

100 

3177 

IHaTi 

126 

1814 

121 

3775 

1837 

_ 121 

2040 



Statement of the Quantities and Value of the Principal Articles of Produce Exported 
from Newfoundland, in each Year from 1838 to 1843. , 



Dried Fish. 

Oila. 

Seal Skine. 

Salmon. 

llerringe. 

YEARS. 

Quan- 

titive. 





Value. 

Quan- 

titioe. 

Value. 

Qiian- 

titiee 

Value. 

1838 

quintale. 
724,31 5 

£ 

gallotie. 

£ 

No 

37iV«il 
4.17,501 
631 185 

£ 

tierree. 

£ 

IMIO 

1 1 00*^ 

barrela. 
16 270 
20,H0V 
14,080 
0,0fi5 
I3,H1«» 
0,040 

£ 

10,721 

Ifiyn 

7)08,157 

070.24.5 

005,011 

.•)01,050 

7)32,194 





1H40 

on,7<»5 
1,000,725 
1,007,080 I 
030.202 

3 200 583 

305.107 

200,812 

21.1,11.1 

3.15,075 

20 408 

BdOO 

3042 

4715 

4058 

12'039 
12, .102 

1 1,078 
12,210 

0,030 

(),3(il 

7,119 

4,570 

1841 

1842 

1843 

2i07.l|r)74 
2,202 0.11 
3,111.312 

417,115 

341,081 

f)hl,370 

20*9(,| 

2.1,200 

40,407 



Taking the year 1 843, the gross value of this portion of the exports amounts to no 
less than 839,260/., and in 1843 to . ^ • 

The value of merchandize imported ^during the year 1 842 is given officially as 
follows:— 


COUNTRIES. 

Value. 


jS 

320,1.17 

3,0C.1 

87,105 

10,323 \ 
112,124 ^ 
151,025 i 


P, Pritiab Colomea J North Amenra 

1 Elaewhere ........................ 

„ United Sta tea ... * -- 

„ Other Foreign Statee 

Total i.. 

004,337 


LARRAliOR. 

Labrador Fishery. — During the fishing season, from 280 to 300 schooners 
proceed from Newfoundland to the different fishing stations on the coast of La- 
brador, where about 20,000 British subjects are employed for the season. About 
one-third of the schooners make two voyages, loaded with dry fish, back to New- 
foundland, during the summer; and several merchant vessels proceed from La- 
brador with their cargoes direct to Europe, leaving generally full cargoes for the 
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fishing vessels to carry to Newfoundland. A considerable part of the fish of 
the second voyage is in a green or pickled state, and dried afterwards at 
Newfoundland. Eight or nine schooners from Quebec frequent tlie coast, having 
on board about eighty seamen and 1 00 fishermen. Some of the fish caught by 
them is sent to Europe, and the rest carried to Quebec; besides which they carry 
annually about GOOO/. worth of furs, oil, and salmon to Canada. From Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, but chiefly from the former, 100 to 120 vessels resort 
to Labrador ; the burden of these vessels may amount to GOOO or 7000 tons, 
carrying about 1 200 seamen and fishermen. They generally carry the principal 
part of their cargoes home in a green state. 

One- third of the resident inhabitants are English, Irish, or Jersey servants, 
left in charge of the property in the fishing rooms, and who also employ them- 
selves in the spring and fall, catching seals in nets. TIic other two-thirds live 
constantly at Labrador, as furriers and seal-catchers, on their o^fn account, but 
chiefly in the former capacity, during winter, and all are engaged in the fisheries 
during summer. Half of these people are Jerseymenand Canadians, most of them 
have families. 

From 16,000 to 18,000 seals are taken at Labrador in the beginning of winter 
and in spring. They are very large ; and the Canadians and other winter resi- 
dents, are said to feast and fatten on their flesh. 'About 4000 of these seals are 
killed by the Esquimaux. The whole number caught produce 350 tuns of oil, 
value about 8000/. 

There are six or seven ERglish houses, and four or five Jersey houses, estab- 
lished at Labrador unconnected with Newfoundland, who export their fish and oil 
direct to Europe. 

TJic quantity exported, in 1831, to the Mediterranean was about 


54, (K)0 quintals of codfish, IOa'. per quintal ..... .£27,000 

1,050 ticrccs of salmon, at G0.S. per tierce . . . . . . . 3,150 

To England, about 

200 tuns of cod oil .......... . 5,200 

220 „ seal oU 4,880 

Furs 3550 


By Newfoundland houses : 

27,500 quintals of codfish, at IQf. per quintal 
280 tierces of salmon, at JyOs. per tierce 


43,380 

13,750 

840 


Total direct export from Labrador 

Produce sent direct to Newfoundland from Labrador : 
32,120 quintals of codfish, at 10«. per quintal, best quality 
312,000 „ „ at 8s. 

1,800 tuns of cod oil, at 20^. per tun ..... 


57,970 


16,060 

124,800 

36,000 


Carried fomard 

3 R 




234,830 
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Brought forward . . . £234,830 

Salmon, <^c 3,220 

Fish, &c., sent to Canada, aboitt 112,000 


Ditto, carried to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, should be in value at least . 52,000 

Estimated value of the produce of Labrador, exclusive of what the Moravians QSO 

send to London* j » 

The Labrador fishery has, since 1814, increased more than sixfold, principally 
in consequence of our fishermen being driven from the grounds now occupied by 
the French. 

The Moravians, whose principal settlement on the Coast of Labraejor is at 
Nain, have a ship annually from London, which leaves the Thames in May or 
June, and arrives at Nain in July, from whence it returns in September, laden 
with a valuable cargo qf furs, oils, &c., for London. My inquiries respecting 
these people have not been successful. They fixed themselves in three different 
harbours of Labrador, about the middle of the last century. Their intercourse 
with, and settlements at, Greenland, led them to this region. Their liahits are 
simple ; and the quiet and unobserved life they lead is of a nature which leaves 
to few in America, or elsewhere, the knowledge of their existence. Their trade 
is wholly with the Esquimaux, in the way of bartering coarse cloths, powder, 
shot, guns, and edge tools, for furs, oils, &c. 

NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, AND ST. LAWRENCE FISHERIES. 

These fisheries might be carried on to any extent which a demand for 
supplying the markets of the world would justj^fy. The coasts of Nova 
Scotia wdiicli ^ye have already described^ abound with excellent harbours, 
admirably adapted for carrying on the fisheries. The inhabitants about St. 
George’s Bay, the strait of Canso, Chedahucto Bay, and the opposite shores 
are mostly engaged in fishing ; the country near the Atlantic being generally 
rocky and sterile, render the fisheries the more available ‘occupations. Many 

t, 

of the inhabitants of Chester, Mahon Bay, Liverpool, and Shelburne, arc 
also engaged in the fisheries. Cod, mackarcl, herring, shad, allw’ives, salmon, 
halibut, sturgeon, sole, and other kinds of fisli frequent the coast, and exclu- 
sive of* gypsum, coal, and timber, the exports of Nova Scotia consist nearly 
tdtogether of the produce of the fisheries. 

The cod and herring fisheries of Prince Edw^ard's Island^- which might be 
greatly increased, have, in consequence of the superior agricultural advantages of 
that colony, been chiefly confined to fisheng for domestic use ; and the same re- 
mark applies, with some exceptions, to the opposite shores of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick within the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Within the Bay de Chaleur there have long been fishing establishments, 

* These statements arc made at the most depressed prices, and not at the average prices, 
which would increase the gross value to 342,400/. The Americans. of. the United States had, in 
the year 1829, about dOO vessels and loOO men employed on tiie coast, and their catch amounted 
to 1,100,000 quintals of iish, and about 3000 tuns of oil ; value altogether about 610,000/. 
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and the cod fisheries at Gasp6, Per^e^ Paspabiac^ Shippigan, Caraquette^ and 
other places ; the salmon fishery in the river Rustigouche was formerly carried on 
at a profit and to a considerable extent. 

Bay db Chaleur Fisheries. — ^Two miles below Carlisle is the settlement of 
Paspabiac, inhabited chiefly by Acadian French, who employ themselves princi- 
pally in fishing. There are, also, several people from Jersey, attached to the highly 
respectable fishing establishment of Messrs. Robins and Co. The harbour, or lagoon 
of Paspabiac admits only very small schooners and boats; but ships and large 
schoonq-s ride safely at anchor in the road. The fish stores, flakes, 8cc., are ranged 
along a very fine beach, wdiere the people connected with the fisheries arc inces- 
santly employed during the summer and autumn ; in winter they retire back near 
the woods. Messrs. Robins* establishment was formed, I ^>clieve, about sixty years 
ago, by the elder partner and parent of the firm ; and its admirable plan of sys- 
tematic management, the essential characteristics of wliicli arc ceaseless industry, 
frugality, and prudent caution, and particularly in having no one engaged about 
the business that is not usefully or productively employed, has long secured to 
it the most solid prosperity. During summer, their ships, ten, or often more, 
in number, are moored in the road, with their top-masts and yards lowered, and 
the whole, I believe, given in charge to one master and his crew, while the other 
masters with their crews, arc despatched in shallops to various parts of the l)ay, 
cither to fish, or collect the cured fish from the fishermen who receive their sup- 
plies from Messrs, Robins amj Co. In autumn, the ships depart with full cargoes 
of the best fish for ports in Portugal, Spain, and within the Mediterranean. 
They have, also, a sliip- building establishment, where they have built a ship an- 
nually,* principally of larch. They are remarkably durable ships. 

Gulf of St. Lawrence Whale Fishery. — The wlialcs caught within 
the Gulf of St. Lawrenfte are those called humpbacks,*’ which yield, on an 
average, about three tuns of oil ; som(f have been taken seventy feet long, 
which produced eight tuns. The mode of taking them is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that followed by the Greenland fishers ; and the Gaspc fisher- 
men first acquired an acquaintance With it from the peopte of Nantucket. 
An active man, accustomed to boats and schooners, may become fully ac- 
quainted with ^very thing connected with this fishery in one season. The 
vessels best adapted for ^hc purpose are schooners, of from seventy to 
eighty tons burden, mapiied with a qrew of eight men, including the master. 
Each schooner requires two boats, about twenty feet long, built narrow and 
sharp, and with 2 nnk sterns ; and 1220 fathoms of line are necessary in each boat, 
with spare harpoons and lances. The men row towards the whale, and, when 
they are very near, use paddles, which make less noise than oars. Whales 

* One of those vessels ^Ikich I saw moored in 1824, among the small fleet of Messrs. Robins in 
the bay De Chaleur, I went on board of afterwards, in 1839, in ilie port of Messina, wliere tlie 
vessel, then more thigi thirty years old, and perfectly sound, was discliarging, in excellent con- 
dition, a cargo of dry codfisli to feed the Sicilians. • • 
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are sometimes taken fifteen minutes after they are struck with the harpoon* 
The Gaspe fishermen never go out in quest of them until some of the small 
ones, which enter the bay about the beginning of June, appear; these swim 
too fast to be easily harpooned, and are not, besides, worth the trouble. The 
large whales are taken* off the entrance of Gaspe bay, on each side of flie island 
of Anticosti, and up the river St. Lawrence, as far as Bique. 

With respect to the present state of the Gulf of St. Lawrence fisheries^ the 
following extracts contain our latest information 

1 intended to begin with the salmon fishery, its decrease^ and the causes thereof; 
but at present I shall content myself by merely calling your attention to the l£uentable 
state that valuable branch of industry is in at present, wnen contrasted with what it was 
formerly, when the Bay de Chaleur and its prolific*' rivers enabled us to export annually 
thousands of barrels ; but now, unfortunately, a few hundreds is the maxiinuin ; all this 
occasioned by want of jirhjier legislative regulations, but which, owing to the locality, re- 
quires corresponding enactments in the sister colony of New Brunswick. I have been 
engaged in the trade myself, and know a little on the subject. 

“ But, although the salmon fishery is of importance, the cod fisheiy is far more so, and 
to IT I respectfully solicit your attention, whilst 1 attempt to point out the causes of its 
present decline on our shores, and which will, sooner or later, totally prove its destruction ; 
tor it is a lamentable fact, that in the upper part of the Bay de (Ilialeur, the cod fishery is each 
year decreasing ; and where, a few years ago, abundance were taken, it Is with difiiculty 
the inhabitants notv can catch enough for their winter supply. The numerous large 
deserted sheds and buildings going to ruin at Carleton, Maria, New Richmond, Bonaven- 
turc, and other places, is a convincing proof ; and even at present, in the lower part of the 
bay, the fishery has so decrcasctd, that the fishermen are compelled to go out to the hanks 
in open boats, whereby many lives are annually lost, the poverty of the inhabitants not 
allowing them to build larger, and, consequently, more expensive vessels, in order to follow 
the fish to its deep water recesses^ so that, in a veiy shofe period, I apprehend tlic shore 
fishery will be only remembered. 

The cause theroof is, the codfish are necessitated to desert our shores in consequence 
of the destruction of their proper and natural food, mackarel, herring, and caplin. The 
former, our neighbours, the Americans, have taken under their special protection, and we 
take immense quantities of the latter, not for eating, selling, or for bait, but f<u’ manuring 
our lands, I have known upwards of 500 banvls of caplin taken^ in one tide, exprcsslg 
for that purpose, and have seen near l()0(XbaiTels of herrings lying rotting on the beaches, 
having been caught, and never taken away ; and, in the Bay de Chaleur, it has been remarked, 
that as agriculture advances, jlshery recedes, owing to the causes above stated. The 
fishermen arc well aware of this, and, at one of the general meetings under the Municipal 
Oniinaiico, endeavoured to make some regulations, and, by a petition to their warden, 
himself a fisherman, requested him to enforce them; but unfortunately, although ho pos- 
sessed the will, he Iiod not the power to do so. The grand jury, also, in one of tiieir 
})rcsentnients, besought tlic interference of the legislature, but as yeA nothing has been 
done,” — Letter addressed to the Members of the Canadian Legislaiurt, 

Notes on the St. Lawrence fisheries, by Captain R. Fair, Royal Navy, lately 
commanding her Majesty’s ship, Cha^pi^n : — 

“ On the 2l8t of Apiil, 1839, having arrived qt the southern entrance of the Gut of 
Canso, we anchored in liihabitaiicc bay. This is a very spacious and well sheltered bay, 
of considerable extent, with excellent holding ground, from eight to nine fathoms water. 

“ There appears to be but little fishing conied on in this immediate iieighbourliood. 
American fislung schooners, a great number of which passing through the gut, frequeutly 
stop to wood and water on the Canso shore ; and I understand that many of the inhabitants 

S young men) enter on board of these vessels for the fishing season, receiving about twelve 
ollars per month, and in many instanecH, are induced to continue for the voyage, and, 
finally leave Novn^^otia for the Ihiited States. 
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** It was not until the 29di of April, that the gut was sufficiently clear of ice to admit 
of our proceeding to the northward, when we got under way and ran through. Thence 
cruising through the Northumberland straits, and running along the coast of Miramichi, 
the Island of Shippingham and Miscou, we arrived in Ga^ bay, on the 3rd of May, and 
anchored abreast of Douglas town. 

We left GaB^6 bay on the 9th, and passing by the fishing e|tablishment of St. Peteris, 
Malbi^, and Percec, anchored at Paspabiac (Bay of Chalcur) on the lOth May. 

Thb is by far the most important and most extensive fishing establishment in the gulf. 

It belongs to the firm of Robins and Co., who have very extensive stores at this place, they 
build ships of considerable burden, and send them, loaded with fish, to all parts of the 
world ; their chief markets are the Brazils and Naples. They employ in the trade from 
this pla^, four ships, three brigs, and one schooner, amounting to about 1 500 tons — tlieir 
crews about 150 men. 

“ The fishing on this coast is entirely carried on in small boats, with two men in cadi, 
who, every evening, return on shore, •when the fish is landed and cured. At the close of 
the summer fishing season (from the 8th to the 15th of August) all the fish caught at the 
several establishments, and along the coast, is brought in, and faden on board the dificrent 
ships. ^ 

“ After having ascertained the period w'hcn the fishing would commence on the coast, 
we left the Bay of Chaleur, and proceeded towards the Magdalen islands, where we arrived, 
and anchored in Pleasant bay on the 19th of May. 

‘‘ We foutid the herring fishing had coiumcnced, and in active operation in the several 
parts of the bay (chiefly in the little harbours of Amherst and House Harbour) by about 
146 sail of American fishing schooners, of from sixty to eighty tons, and each caiTyiiig 
seven or eight men. Among them, were not more than seven vessels belonging to the 
British possessions, and they, chiefly from Arichat. 

“ The quantity of hernngs was very gi*eat,* exceeding that of any former year ; and 
the expertness and perseverance of the American fishermen, were far beyond that of the 
Arichat men. It is computed thdt the American fishing sehooiiera average nearly 7(H) 
barrels each, and the bairel is vgiued at one pound sterling, making for tbe 146 sail, then 
in tbo bay, a presumed producf of 100,J)00 barrels, value 100, OCX)/, sterling ; the toimagt? 
employed, about 10,000 ; and the number of men, about 1000. 

‘‘ We remained at the Magdalcnsf until the 27th of May, in which time' several of the 
American vessels, having completed their cargoes, had sailed for their respective jiorts. 

Leaving the Magdalens, we touched at Pictou. There is no iislung cairied on at 
Pictou. The country around, being agricultural, is rapidly improving; and the quick 
intercourse by steam with^Prince Edward’s island, promises to be of great advantage. 

“We sailed from Pictou on the 3rd of JUine, and coasting around the east end of 
IVincc Edward’s island, again visited the bays Chaleur and Gaspe, and the coasts adjoin- 
ing ; and stretching over to Anticosti, lauded on the east end, and examined the new 
lighthouse lately erected on Heath point : it was commenced in June, 1831, and finished ^ 
in September, 1835. A few fishing shallops belonging to the Magdalens, were fishiiig oft‘ 
the east end, where they found coJ in great abundance, and of excellent quality. 

“ Quitting Anticosti, we stood over for the Labrador coast, and on the evening of the 
l7th of June made Mount Isle. We cruised along the shore, westward, without meeting 
with a single saS, experiencing light baffling wind and thick weather, the current strong, 
and of uncertain direction. Oi^the 22ud, we anchored in Mingan harbour. This is a sate, 
but very confined anchoragp, there not beiiip room in it sufficient for a vessel to lie at single 
anchor. The tide or currdlit iniis strong, ^d it requires a leading wind to enter or depart 
from it. Mingan is the principal establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Comjjany on this 
coast; and its outposts extend westward to the river St. John, and eastward to the 
Masquara, some distance from Mount Isle. The agent’s house and storehouses are 

♦ So plentiful are the herrings, that they are lifted out of the water into a boat, merely dip- 
ping it into the sea alongside as fast as it can be done. 

f A curious anomaly exists in the governpaent of these islands : they are under tlic jurisdic- 
tion of tlic Governor of Canada, at Quebec, from which place they are cut ufT, nearly half of the 
year, while they arc* open to Nova Scotia at all times. ^ 
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sttoated close to the beach, and abreast of the anchorage. Mingan, although the first and 
most extensive establishment on the coast, does not appear to be of very great importance. 
The amount, or value of furs annually collected, does not exceed 4000/. sterling, and tlio 
salmon fishery is productive to about the same amount. It is said that tlio animals, as well 
as t^ Indian hunters, are rapidly decreasing. The salmon fishing at the several rivers, is 
carried on by two or tiirco men (at most) at each river, except at Natishqua^i, which is 
their best and largest fishery : here seven men are stationed dming the summer months, 
and their usual take, or eaten, is about 180 tioit^es. Towards the end of July, all tlioso 
men, with the produce of their labours, ai’e taken up by the company’s tender to Mingan, 
and thence to Quebec, the gcneial depot. The agent, and six or seven poisons with him, 
remained at Mingan during the winter ; but along the shore, or near the coast, theic arc 
no inhabitants, either Europeans or Indians. 

** We sailed from Mingan on the 26th of June, and running along the western shore, 
passed the river St. John, and on the 28ih, anehoied in the Bay of Seven Llands. From 
this point, they fish only two rivers; and the quantity of salmon taken is \cry small, in 
fiskct, the produce of tlie establishments, has not, for several ycai*), covered the expenses. 

On the iJOth of Junej wc sailed fiom the Bay of Seven Islands, and continued to coast 
along the Labrador shore eastward, passed the Mingan islands, occasion ally stretch- 
ing over towards the Island of Anticosti. Along the shore eastw^ard of the Mingan islands, 
the most striking and remarkable objects axe the stondiouses and Ylngstaff, at the ciitianee 
of the River Nabaysipie. Eastward of Nabaysipie, arc some small islets, which afford pio- 
tection to on anchorage for small vessels — it is called Little Natishquan. In this anehoiagc' 
we found five shallops from the Magdolcus, and a small French schooner fiom Miquelon, 
forced in, aeem*diiig to the mastii's statement, by tlie 5C\eiity of tln^ weather. 

Off this part of the coast is excellent cod fishing, and at times the Americans resoH to 
this neighbourhood, but none have been secu here this year. 

** la cruising near the oast end of IMnce Edwaid's island, and running along the shore*?, 
we observed a great number of American fishing >e&sel«3, but none near the shore, noi was 
there a single cose whieh called for our interference, or whore it was necessary even to re- 
commend caution — on the contrary, the Americans say that a pihilege has been granted to 
them, and that they will not abuse it. Between the east eW of Prince Ed w aid’s island, to 
within seven leagues of the Bay of Choleur, we passed through a fleet of fiom 6(K) to 700 
sail of American fishing schooners, all cod fishing ; it had not been a fortunate season for 
them, and gieat numbexs Ixad gone towaids the Straits of Bell Isle for better success. 

“The house of Jaiiveriii & Co , at Ciaspe, e\]M)itod in the year 1836 from J5,0(K) to 
20,(K)() quintals of codfish, chiefly for the Bra/ils and South Ameiica. (Ithor minor estab- 
lishments export largely also — peihnps from Ga«4pe and its noigld)oui^iood, the whole oxpoit 
may be about 40,000 quintals. d 

“ From Gaspe we again stood over towards the Magdalen islands, but in erossixig the 
Bradello bank, wliero we had so lately seen above 500 fisliiug schooners, wc did not meet 
with more than ten sail.” 

There arc salmon fisheries on the co'vst of Labrador within the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and excellent salmon is caught in the various streams which fall into the 
St. Lawrence chiefly on the north side, especially in and east of the Saguhny river. 
Codfish is caught also at Grand Etang and several other places above Gaspe. 

GaspL Company. — A Company has lately been incorporated for fishing and 
other projects in the district of Gasp^v^Lower Canada. At to the success of the 
company in the fishing branch of its project^ and which we consider by far the 
most important, all will depend on judicious management. The most abundant 
cod-fishing banks^ and shores, in the world are not excelled by those within the 
Gulf of St. liEwrence. 

Extract from a recent official report on the Fisheries *of Nova Scotia.” 

“ It is well ku<\;yn that the waters whieh lave our shores teem witii the various species 
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of the Bniiy tribe, and afibrd an inexhaustible mine of wealth to the industry of the fisher- 
men. Probably in no part of the world are they surpassed, and, indeed, they form the 
envy of the surroundinff nations. The extent to wnich they might be rendered productive 
is almost beyond any uiing of which we at present have an idea. The Americans well 
appi;|gBiate uie value of this trade, and the extent to which they carry it on at our very 
doors should teach us its importance. In 1837, which is the last year for which we have 
any return, the state of Massachusetts alone employed 1290 vesselt in the cod and niackarel 
fisnery, of the total burden of 76,089 tous. By these were employed 11,149 persons, by 
whom were taken 510,554 quintals of codfish, and 234,059 barrels of mackarel, valued at 
3,203,559 dollars, or over 800,000/. From 700 to 800 vessels are said annually to pass 
through the Gut of Canso, which usually return home with large cargoes taken at our 
very doors. There is always a great deal said about their encroachments, and we are apt 
to blame* them that our nsheries are not more productive than they are, and instead of 
engaging all our energies to compete with them, we are employing a host of revenue cut- 
ters, &c., to drive them from our shores. Every body must sec that the Americans are 
placed under many disadvantages for prosecuting the fisheries in British waters, and that if 
proper enterprise were employed, our advantageous position would enable us not only to 
(compete with them successfully, but also to drive them from our shores by underselling 
them in their own markets. But we find that they almost entirely monbpoliso our deep- 
sea fishery, while we look idly on, and grumble at their success. We are aware that the 
Americans impose a high duty upon our fish and other products, and that in the United 
States market they have in this respect a great advantage over the Nova Scotia fishermen ; 
but these are necessary to the very existence of the American trade, and with all their 
bounties, duties, &c., we could compete with them in their own markets. As it is, large 
quantities are already exported thither, and this is rapidly increasing. 

That the fisheries are probably the most important branch of industry which Nova 
Scotia possesses, will be evident from a slight examination of the subject. Much of the 
land lying on the sea-coast is entirely unfit for the pur{)oses of agricidturc, and yet there 
are parts on which the ocean pours her wealth in tlie greatest abundance. Although we 
arc of opinion that the fisheries of Nova Scotia have never been carried to their full extent, 
yet tlioir amount at tlie presentrtnoment is sufficient to show their importance as a source 
of national wealth. * 

** In 1 840, as appears from official returns to the house of assembly, and published in 
the report of the committee on deep-sea fishery, the exports consisted of 327,026 quintals 
of dry fish ; 71,676 barrels, 1147 tierces, and 3643 kits of pickled fish ; 27,755 boxes of 
smoked fish ; 2553 barrels and 4661 casks of oil ; and 17,735 seal skins— the value of 
which exceeded 500,000/., |ind the taking of which employed 60,000 tons of shipping ; be- 
sides which there is the home consumption, apiountiug to nearly the same sum. It will 
thus be seen that the produce of the fisheries is one of our staple commodities, and the chief 
support of our foreign commerce. 

The committee on the fisheries, in the report to the house of assembly in 1 843, says, 
that ‘ from returns laid before them it is apparent that in the eastern fishery, irom^tho 
entrance of the Strait of Canso (that is, easi?Ward of Halifax), including^ the island of Cape 
Breton, the inhabitants of Nova Scotia engaged as operative fishermt^it equal 5000 men, 
having upwards of 120 shallops and 1700 boats ; and computing that an equal number 
are employed in t?|e western and other fisheries of the province, an aggregate of 10,000 
fishermen, 240 or 250 shallops, and 3400 boats, may be assumed as a fair statement of the 
fishing interest of Nova Scotia.^ The same report says, that in the eastern fishery there 
arc 10,000 nets employed, e1j[ual to 65,000/jrin value. These calculations are small, and at 
any rate they exhibit the trade as not by any means so great os it should be. 

The facts we have now brought forwara show the importance of this trade to the pro- 
vince, and we regret that it does not receive more attention than it has hitherto done. In 
the present depressed state of our provincial resources, it would be well to direct more of 
out energies to this brandi of industry. The extent to which the inhabitants of the north- 
eastern province have been engaged in skip huUding has d&straciei our attention from if, 
and it must be dlowed that we have not exhibited the same enterprise in this pursuit which 
our neighbours in the western parts of the province have done, and which our vicinity to 
the fishing-ground Vould enable us to exercise. It is well known tkesi laxge numbers of 
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of various sorts^ co^fUh^ herring^ macharel^ annually visit the shores of this 
oouniryy wliil® scarcely any effort is made to'^turn them to advantage ; and we have not the 
least doubt that some hundi^ds of iuduatnous ffshermen might be employed along tliis 
ooas^ by embracing tlie resources which nature has placed at our disposal.” 

According to the provincial returns, the exports of the produce of the fisheries 
from Nova Scotia were, during the present century, as follow, viz. : — “ 

Taking the averages of the years 1805, 1806, and 18079 there were exported 
annually 81,191 quintals of dried fish, 43,299 barrels of pickled fish, 10,410 
boxes of smoked hsh, besides 652 smoked fish, such as salmon, &c. 

In 1815, 1816, and 18l7» 152,698 quintals of dried fish, 40,205 banrels and 
170 kegs of pickled fish, 5675 boxes of smoked fish, and 379 smoked fish. 

Produce of the Fisheries Exported from NoVa Scotia in the Year ending the 

5th of January, 1833. 
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The number of ships employed in the trade was 570, and 640 boats. 


In 1836, the shipments of cod, herrings, mackarel, salmon, and fish-oil, 
amounted to 186,908/., viz., 262,245 quintals of dry fish, 47,517 barrels of pickled 
fish, and 490 tuns of fish oil. 

In 1837, Nova Scotia exported 427,140 quintals of dry fish, and 64,803 barrels 
of pickled fish. The value of the exports of fish in 1837, was 181,961/. ; this 
was chiefly dry cod, but embraced, likewise, a considerable quantity of salmon, 
mackarel, and herrings. 

In 1838, 434,309 quintals of dry fish, and 94,855 bafrels^of pickled fish. 

From returns made in 1840, the 'produce of the fisheries was estimated at 
274,810/. sterling, viz., 327,501 quintals of dry fish, and 66,417 barrels of 
pickled fish. 

\n 1837> Halifax exported of the abo^e quantity of dry fish, 190,486 quintals ; 
pickled fish, 28,646 barrels.— In 1838, dry fish, 201,826 quintals ; pickled fish, 
43,438 barrels. — In 1839, dry fish, 251,092 quintals; pickled fishl* 51,035 barrels; 
while the custom-house returns from Arichtat and l^ydney, in the island of Cape 
Breton, show the exportation to be 41,32^ quintals of dry fish, 10,794 barrels of 
pickled fish, 270 casks of oil ; and the following quantities are fair estimates of 
the catch in other parts of Cape Breton, where no customs’-officers are sta- 
tioned : — Strait of Canso, 2500 ; Port Hood, 500 ; Mahon, 2000 ; Marguerite, 
5000; Cheticamp, 8000; Bay of St. Lawrence, 3000; Cape North, 4000; In- 
ganicbe and Low Point, 8000 ; Bras d’Or, SOOO'; Mainadj^u, 4000 ; Louisburg, 
5000 ; I’Ardoise, 6000; making 51,000 — clearly evincing that this valuable branch 
of industry, undei every disadvantage, is furnishing an export equal to one million 
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annually ; whUe the internal consuraptjon of the province, with a population ex- 
ceeding 200 ^ 000 , may be fairly estimated at 300,000 quintals. 

The island of Cape Breton is admirably suited for the fisheries. St. Ann^s, 
the Great Bras d’Or inlet, Sydney, and Louisburg harbours, afford excellent and 
safe seaports in the neighbourhood of the fishing banks? 

A small variety of herrings, exceedingly fat and delicious, frequent the shores 
of the Bay of Fundy in May ; and, about the end of the month, enter Annapolis 
Basin, where, on the shore of Clements, they have been caught in amazing quan- 
tities.^ They are usually smoked, or cured as red herrings, and packed up in 
boxes which hold each half a bushel, and contain about 200. A hundred thou- 
sand boxes of these have been eicported during some years, but they are said not 
to be so plentiful as formerly. ^ 

In May, herrings of large size, full of spawn, arrive in nearly all the harbours 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
but these, although taken in great quantities, arc poor, and not much esteemed. 
The spring mackarel are also lean, and not much valued, although they keep 
better than others in hot climates. 

The fall herrings and mackarel are exceedingly fat, and much esteemed. The 
regulations, by legislative enactment, for inspecting the quality of fish packed 
up in the province, wliich must all be in new casks, have, although, complained 
of at first, established the preference for the pickled fish of Nova Scotia in foreign 
markets. 

Crow harbour, and Fox island,»both near each other, and within Chedebucto 
bay, have always (especially in autumn) been the great resort of mackarel and 
herrings. Nets are sometimes used, but the great bulk of the fish is caught with 
seines. These places, while the fishing season lasts, are generally the scenes of 
the most lawless disorder and licentiousness, occasioned by the violence of the 
fishermen contending for the best places to liaul their seines ashore ; the pillaging 
of the fish ; the selling and drinking of rum ; the smuggling of goods by the 
Americans ; the exactions of those who possess the lands bordering on the < 
shores ; and often from the mere spirit*of spoliation and mischief. A ship of war 
has been occasionally sent round from Halifax to preserve some sort of order 
among the multitudes of men, boats, and schooners, that resort lo these harbours, 
and certainly these fisheries^ from their great importance, require protection, and 
the establishment of regularity for their governance. We are informed that 
within the last few years, mackarel have not been so plentiful, or that they have 
rather deserted the above resorts! 

A novel method of catching mackarel was some time ago discovered by the 
fertile genius of the Americans. This method is, simply, on arriving over the 
fishing grounds, to cut up, in very small pieces, a quantity of old pickled herring, 
or mackarel, for the mincing of which the Americans have also invented an in- 

voB. * 3 s • • 
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fttrument^ and^ on scattering the same in the seat round the vessel, myriads of 
mackarel appear near the surface^ when they are caught, as fast as they can be 
taken in, with a rod and line, the hook being baited with a small piece of shark 
or mackarel. Sprinkling salt on the surface of the water is said to have the same 
effect, but it is more exY>en8ive. 

The whale fishery, which was carried on formerly with spirit from Halifax, 
was revived some years ago, chiefly by the enterprising house of Samuel Cunard 
and Co., when two ships were fitted out, one for the JE^acific, and one for the 
Brudrel bank, and, among the crews, were sixty young men, natives ^pf the 
province. The success of these and other whaling ships has been extremely 
variable, occasionally successful, and at other i. times probably carried on witli 
much more loss than profit. Nova Scotia is certainly as well situated for the 
whale fishery as the United States. 

c 

FISHERIES OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The cod fisheries of this province are carried on chiefly within the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, at Shippegan, and Caraguettey within the Bay de Chalcur, and to a 
moderate extent within the Bay of Fundy. 

The salmon fishery at the mouth of the river St. John’s, has often been very 
productive. The shore is divided into lots, and these are drawn for every spring 
by the freemen of the city, the most valuable being worth about 200 dollars per 
annum. During the month of June, from 500 to 1000 salmon are taken daily, 
and the price varies from fifty to sixty cents a piece.*''* There is an excellent fish 
market at St. John’s, which is supplied at all seasons of the year with the different 
kinds of fish taken in the bay. 

The whale fishery, began a few years ago, is said to have been profitable. In 
May, 1841, the St. John’s Mechanics’ Whale Fishing Company declared a dividend 
of twenty per cent, and in 1843 the company declared a dividend of 205. a share 
equal to about fourteen per cent — on 7L As. paid up capital. These dividends 
prove the company to be in a prosperous condition and must be highly encouraging. 

The value of exports from New Brunswick in 1837, include 34,677^- for 
train oil, and 30,550/. for fish, chiefly dry cod, the whole of which was shipped, 
chiefly, to Britain and the West Indies. 

Comparative statement of the quantities and descriptions oi fish, exported 
froiti St. John’s, New Brunswick, during the quarters between the 5th of July 
and 10th of October, 1841 and 1842, rfspls^tively* 


PHQDLCE. 

1841 * 

1942 

AUwitos 


3001 banela. 

510 barrela. 

/ 227 casks and 
\ aiSboxea. 

718 kitts. 
llOboaM. 

35 barrela. 
toss bexea. 

13 barrels. 

100 kitts . 

Pickled herring* 

Dry fidi 1 

Soused ealmoo 

Smoked ealmoo 

Pickled ealmou 

Smoked herring! 

Pickled mackarel 

Pint led shad 

5-10 banrele 

91 caake and 1 
10 hoaea, | 

845 kitts 

13S baawe 

0 half-baxTola. 

9400 boaea 

9 barrela..... 
199 kitta 
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Ills produce of tbe fisheries was valued, in the three years 1832 to 1834, 
as under t— 


PRODUCE. 

1S33 

1833 

1834 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Codliih 

28,231 

37,33G 

A 46,337 

Salmon 

2,488 

723 

• 2.397 

Herringi 

1,032 

318 

489 

Mnckarel 

312 

91 

382 

Allwiveo 

290 

323 


Fish oil 

1,038 

2.290 

1,560 

Total 

33,29» 

31,283 

1 51.165 


The produce of Ithe fisheries in the country of Gaspe and the Magdalen 
islands, in 1836, consisted of — cod, 100,542 cwts. ; cud oil, 37,162 gallons ; 
whale oil, 25,120 gallons ; besides salmon and other fish, the whole amounting 
in value to 86,624/. ^ 

The future .success of the British American fisheries must depend upon 
markets. Those of Europe are not, at least for several years, likely to increase 
the demand for salted or cured fish. The cause of diminished use of fish being 
the relaxations daily increasing in the, abstinence from eating meat on fast days, 
and during Licnt, in Catholic countries. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FISifloillES (JF THE UNITED STATES. 

Thb inhabitants of Massachusetts and of the other New England states began 
to carry on the fisheries, first, along the adjacent shores, and afterwards on the 
banks and coasts of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. . According to Mr. Pitkin’s 
statements, before the revolutionary war, about 4000 of the inhabitants were 
employed chiefly in schooners and small craft, measuring about 20,000 tons. 
The average quantity of fish caught was about 350,000 quintals, value about 
200,000/. When England acknowledged the independence of the old provinces, iU 
was stipulated. 

By the 3rd article of the treaty of peace, between the United States and Gmat 
Britain, in 1782^ ‘ that the people of the United States shall coiitinut' to enjoy unmolested 
the right to take fish of every kind, on the grand bank, and on all other banks of New- 
foundland ; also, in tlie Gulf^of St. Lawrence, and at all other places, in the sea, where 
the inhabitants of botli cciuntries used any time to fish ; that the inhabitants of tbe United 
States shall have liberty to take fish of any kind on such part of the coast of Newfound- 
land, as the British sha ll use (hut nut to cure or dry them on the island) ; and, also, on the 
coasts, hays, and creeks of all other his Dntaimic Majesty's dominions in America ; and 
that the American fishermen shall have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled 
bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen islands, and Labrador, so long as 
the same shall remain unsettled ; hut so soon as the same, or either of them, shall he settled, 
it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such settlement, without 
a previous agreement for that puqjose witli the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of 
the ground.’ % ^ 
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“For this favourable article,” says Mr. Pitkin, “ in relation to the fisheries, as in the 
case of the boundaries, the Americans were indebted to the firmness of their negotiators, 
and particularly Mr. Adams, who knew their value and importance to his countrymen. 
The British negotiators, for a long time, refused their assent to this article, and particularly 
to tliat jpart relating to the coast fishery, and which acknowledged the right of the Ame- 
ricans to take fish, on the grand banl^, &c., and at last insisted on inserting t)io word 
lihertgy instead of right, upon this, Mr. Adams grew warm, and declared to the British 
negotiators, ho would put his hand to no articles, without satisfaction about the fisheries ; 
he asked, ‘ whether there was, or could be, a clearer right ? In former treaties,’ he said, 

‘ that of Utrecht, and that of Paris, France and England have claimed the right, and used 
the word. When God Almighty made the '’banks of Newfoundland, at 300 leagues 
distance from the people of America, and at 600 leagues distance fmm those of France and 
England, did He not give as good a right to the former, as to the latter ? If Heafen, in , 
the creation, gave a right, it is ours, at least, as much as yours ; if occupation, use, and 
possession give a right, we have it as clearly as 3 ^ou ; if war, and blood, and treasure give 
a right, ours is as good as yours. 

“ ‘ We have certainly been fighting in Canada, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia, for 
* the defence of this fishery, and have expended, beyond all proportion, more than you ; if, 
then, the right cannot bo denied, why should it not be acknowledged, and put out of 
dispute ? Why should we leave room for illiterate fishermen to wrangle and chicane ?’ * 
The British negotiators finally yielded this last point, and agreed to the article. 

“ The New England ood-fiahery was iicarlj' extinguished during the war of the revo- 
lution. It recoinineiiccd at the peace of 1783, but does not seem to have prospered, for, 
in 1790, the legislature of Massachusetts represented tf) Congress the embarrassed state of 
this fishery. t In consequence of a report made by the secretary of state, * a bounty was 
granted by the general government, on the exportation of salted fish, by way of drawback 
of the duty on imported salt ; and afterwanls an allowance in money was made to vessels 
employed for a certain number of months in this fislujry. From this encouragement, and 
the happy effects upon trade and (commerce, produced by the establishment of the general 
government, the cod-fishery increased until the commeiu'oment of the embargo and com- 
mercial restrictions, in 1808, and the war between the Unifikl States and Great Britain, 
which followed. The British government considered the shore fishery, as it was called, as 
^ privUpge^ granted at the peace of 1783, and which was forfeited or done aw'ay, in conse- 
quence of this war, and, therefore, refused to re-grant it without an c(]uivalcnt. In the 
negotiations for peace, some of the American commissioners were disposed to renew to the 
British the right of navigating the Mississippi, as an equivalent for the shore fishery, but a 
majority of them w'erc opposed to it ; and the Treaty of Ghent, Mid the commercial con- 
vention which immediately followed, were b^tli silent on the subject of the fisheries.’ ” — 
Pitkin, 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, vol. 0, pages -193 and 40 
^ t 1790, the Marblehead fishermen petitioned to Congress for relief. In their petition 
they gave an exact statement of the earnings and ex*penses of the fisliing schooners of that town 
for the three years preceding. For the year 1787, each schooner earned 483 dollars, while, in 
1788, each earned 4jG dollars, and, in 1790, only 273 dollars. The annual average of expenses, 
including insurance, was 410 dollars, thus showing a gain of sixty-seven dollar for the first of 
these three years, of forty dollars for the second, and a loss of 143 dollars for the ftiird year, It is 
estimated, tlmt the duty paid on articles necessary for a vessel of«sixty-five tons, and eleven men, 
amounted annually to 138 dollars, 'Flic amount of duty on molasses set down at ninety-nine 
cents, while that on rum was Just fourteen doliar^! ^'his petition, as^well as others of the same 
nature, were referred to Mr. Jefferson, then secretary of state, whose report, the next year, may 
be regarded among our most able state papers. But that report concluded with an explicit rccooH 
mendation, ‘ that the Jisheries are not to draw support from Jhc treasurg* In 1807, four vessels 
were fitted out at Newburyport, for the Labrador cod-fishery. These were the first vessels from 
the United States, that made their fares in the Esquimaux bay.” — Sewburgport Herald, 
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Stats of the Cod Finery of Massachusetts. 



From 1709 to 1775. 


From 1786 to 1790, inclusits. 

VoMeli 

BDDli- 

ally. 

Tonnage 

Seamen. 

Quin. 
Calf to 
Burope 
at 3 ( 111 *. 
9 eta. 

Quill* 
tall to 
Weat 
Indlea 
at 2 dia. 
0 CIS. 

.Vesnela 

anna- 

ally. 

ITeunage 

Seamen. 

Qnin- 
tals to 
Euihpe 
at 3 dts. 

Quills 
tala to 
West 
ludiee 
at 2 die. 

IfiO 

7,600 

I2C0 

80,fMI0 

40,000 

90 

^400 

720 

50,000 

29,000 

14C 

9.630 

8M 

36,000 

42,500 

100 

3,600 

680 

19.500 

Is 

SA 

1..600 

760 

200 

10,000 

10,000 

15 

909 

120 

3,000 

19 

120 

' 0,000 
12,000 

fi.OOO 

19 

1.235 

157 

6,200 

10,000 

80 

1,500 

240 

12,000 

20 

1,300 

160 

6,000 

10,000 

• 10 

400 

fiO 

2,000 

2,000 

10 

460 

80 

1,000 

9,000 

GO 

000 

100 

8,0(K) 

5,900 

56 

8tK) 

248 

§1 

0,000 

00 

i,400 

420 

8,000 

16,000 

30 

1,440 

2.'i2 

12,000 

0 

240 

42 

800 

l.ftOO 

5 

300 

36 

1,000 

1,600 

0 

240 

42 

MOO 

1,600 

4 

180 

32 

800 

1,200 

10 

400 

P 70 ! 

1.000 

3.0U0 

2 

DO 

10 

400 

600 

4 

100 ! 

28 

400 

1,200 

9 

360 

72 

1,500 

3,000 


240 

42 

800 

l.fiOO 

4 

160 

28 

700 

1,300 

10,000 

30 

.3 

JO 

000 

00 

400 ' 

IHO 
21 1 
80 

3.000 
.300 

1.000 

6,000 

000 

3,rN)0 

3(P 

900 

ISO 

2,000 

4 

IfiO 1 

32 

.600 

1,100 

11 

.■>60 

• 88 

if 

.\200 

30 

900 ! 

240 

4,000 

8,000 

30 

000 

240 

9,000 

MOO 

8 

320 1 

G4 

l,0(X) 

2,200 

6 

200 

40 

.600 

60 

1,000 

230 

4,000 

8,000 

30 

300 I 

120 

1,000 

3,500 

2 

100 1 

IG 

200 

6(K) 

3 

160 ! 

24 

1,000 

1,250 

005 

25.fi:M) 

4405 

• 178,800 

172,500 

539 

19,18.5 

3202 

108,000 

141,550 


TOWNS. 


Mirblehead . 
GloucMter •> 
Mandheater • 

Beverly 

Salem 


New bury port • 

Ipswich a 

Plymouth 

Coha«set 

Ilinglmni 

Scituate 

Diixhorough • • • 

JtingatOD 

Yarmouth 

Wellfleet 

Truro 

Prorinoetown ■ 

Chatham 

Nantucket •• •• 

Maine 

Weymouth .... 


Total. 


“ Some United States vessels, ivliich attempted to carry on the cod-fishery on the 
British colonial shores, as they had been accustomed to do under the treaty of 1783, were 
seized by British cruisers ; but, by the convention of October 20th, 1818, it was agreed, 

* that the inhabitants of the United States, in common with those of Great Britain, should 
have the liberty to take fish on that •part of the southern coast of Newfoundland, extending 
from Cape Ray to the Rameau islands on the western and northern coast of Newfound*^ 
land, from Cape Ray to the Qifiepeii islands ; on the shores of the Magdalen islands, and 
also on the coasts, bays, harbours, and dl*eeks, from Mount Jolly, on the south of Labrador, 
to and through the Straits of Bellisle, and thence northerly indefinitely along the coast ; 
but without prejudice to the rights of the Hudson Bay Company.’ And Uie American 
fishermen were also to have liberty to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, 
harbours, and creeks, by the southern part of the coast of Newfoundland, above described, 
and of the coast of Labredor ; but, where such parts should be settled, were not to dry <nr. 
cure fish, without the liberty of the proprietprs of the ground. And, by the same con- 
vention, the United States renounce any liberty before enjoyed or claimed by them or their 
inhabitants, to take, diy, or cure fish, on or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbours of any of the British dominions of America, not included within 
the above limits. .They were, however, permitted to enter such baysj)r harbours, ftr the** 
purpose of shelter or repairing damages, of purchasing wood and obtaining water, and for 
no other purpose.” 

The Americans follow two or more modes of fitting out for fisheries. The 
first is accomplished by six or seven farmers, or their sons, building a schooner 
during winter, which tl\py man themselves (as all the Americans on the sea-coast 
are more or less seamen as well as farmers), and after litting the vessel with 
necessary stores, they proceed td the banks, Gulf of St. Lawrence, or Labrador, 
and loading their vessels with fish, make a voyage between spring and harvest. 
The proceeds they divide, after paying any balance they may owe for outfit. 
They remain at home to assist in gathering their crops, and proceed again for 
another cargo — which is salted down, and not afterwards dried : this iii termed 
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mud-fishy and kept for home oousumption. The other plan is^ when a merchant^ 
or any other owning a vessel;, lets her to ten or fifteen men on shares. He finds 
the vessel and nets. The men pay for all the provisions, hooks, and linesy and 
for the salt necessary to cure their proportion of the fish. One of the number 
is acknoprledged masteiv; but' he has to catch fish as weU as the others, and 
receives only about twenty shillings per month for navigating the vessel : the crew 
have five-eighths of the fish caught, and the owners three-eighths of the whole. 

The first spring voyage is made to the banks; the second either to the banks, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, or the coast of Labrador; the third,. or fall voyage, is again 
to the banks; and a fourth, or second fall voyage, is also made, sometimes, to 
the banks. 


Quantity and Value of Dried and Pickled Fish Exported from 1791 to 1843. 


YBAK8. 

DRIED 

FISH. 

PICKLED FISH 


qulntola. 

▼aloe in itoUnn. 

barrelN 

keg*. 

Taluc In dollan. 

1791 

883,937 


57,426 



not 

804,808 

• • •* 

. 58,277 



170S 

879,823 

• • ** 

45,440 



1794 

486,007 

, 

46,929 



1795 

400318 

. «. 

55,()99 



1796 

877,718 

, , 

84,658 

5,256 


1T97 

406,016 


09,784 

7.351 


1798 

411,175 

«• •• 

66327 

6320 


1799 

428,405 


63,549 ' 

15,903 


IfWOt.T.t-f- 

899,726 


50 380 

1*4 ^9^ 


IMl 

410,948 

«• •• 

85i935 

10;444 


1809 

440,035 

* . 

75,810 

13329 


IMS 

461,870 

1,620,000 

76,981 

11,505 

5(3,000 

1804 

567,828 

2,400,000 

80,484 

18,045 

640,000 

1808 

514,549 

2,058.000 

56,070 

7307 

848,000 

1806 

037.457 

2,150,000 

6431 5 

10,155 

300^000 

1807 

473,924 

1,80(1,000 

57321 

18,744 

302,000 

1808 

]5^808 

028,000 

18,957 

3,080 

99 000 

1809 

845,048 

1,123,000 

51,777 

9380 

282 000 

1810 

280,864 

913.000 

84,(>74 

5,904 

214,000 

1811 

2143H7 

757,000 

44,716 

0,403 

805,000 

1812 

100319 

593,000 

23,(>36 

3343 

146,000 

1818 

63,616 

210,000 

13,833 

500 

81,000 

1814 

81310 

128,000 

8,440 

87 

50,000 

1815 

103,251 

494,000 

36,412 

.,3,002 

918,000 

1816 

119,001 

935,000 

33,928 

'*6,983 

921,000 

1817 

907314 

l,00j,000 

44.426 

1^501 

825,000 

1818 

808,747 

1,081,000 

• 55,119 

7,400 

317,000 

1819 

980.555 

1359,000 

66365 

6.746 

409,000 

1890 

321,419 

964,000 

87,010 

7300 

538,000 

1891 

907305 

708,778 

76,429 

4,162 

864,000 

1898 

941,228 

666,730 

00,127 

7,191 

949.108 

K 1898 

202,760 

731,024 

75,728 

8,349 

870,770 

1884* . *0^ a • • 

810.180 

873385 

72,559 

12,911 • 

808,019 

1898 

300,857 

83U350 

70,578 

10.686 

948,417 

imn 

260,803 

007.742 

85,445 

11.459 

357,1M 

1827 

947,331 

747,171 

66,121 

7,440 

940,976 

1838 

965,217 

019,926 

63,928 

4,205 

940,737 

1898 

994.7()1 

747341 

01329 

8,207 1 

1 990387 

1AM 

920,7% 

540,090 

66,114 

6,728 ' 

995307 

1881 

980377 

025,303 

91,787 

1 8,504 

304,441 

9889 

950,544 

749,<I(I0 

102,770 

4,030 

808,812 

1838 

940.089 

713,417 

86,442 

3,036 

177,978 

1884 

253,139 

030,384 

01,088 

1 2,344 

293380 

iftmt 

387,721 # 

781,805 

, nl.OOl 

* 3,487 

994,689 

163(1 

940,760 

740^404 

48,192 

3.575 

921326 

1887 

188,943 

588,50(1 

40,516 * 

3380 

181384 

1888 

900,098 

690,245 

41.690 

9,667 

199,7M 

Mas 

908.730 

709.218 

93,881 

8,975 

141390 

18M 

211,425 

541,058 

48,974 

9,952 

179.106 

1841 

352,109 

602310 

80,008 

8,349 

148,978 

I8AI. 

250,083 

567,782 

40346 

4,550 

169396 

I4l48* 

174,220 

381,175 

20,198 

9,713 

116,049 


* For nin* mmtht endlug tlie SOCli of June 
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PBODUOBof the Fldtmei of the United State* in 1840. 





FISHERIES. 



STATES AND TSR- 
R1TOR1B8. 

Smoked or 
Dried Fish. 

Fickled 

Fish. 

Spermseeti 

Oil. 

Whale and 
other Fish 
Oil. 

Whalebone 
end other 
Products. 
Vnitie. 

Men em- 
ployed. 

Capital 

Inreafedi. 


quintals. 

barrels. 

gallons. 

galloDS. 

* dollars. 

nnmker. 

dnHnrw. 

MAloe 

S79.196 

H071 

1,044 

117,807 

3,364 

3,610 

538,987 

New Hsmpahire 


1,714| 

.... 

16,334 

309 

6»,tWQ 

n.u ! i-J mmrmmm 

389*713 

134,765 

8,630,973 

8,364,725 

443.974 

16.000 

11.736A5f 


4,084 

3,008 

487.268 

033,860 

45,613 

1.160 

l/)n,l57 

Ooimectiout 

Yemant 

New Yeifc 

1.384 

6,508 

183,307 

1,000,047 

167,373 

3,335 

IA01,640 

3 

93,334 

400,361 

1,360,641 

814,866 

1,398 

949,350 

New leney 

a #• ee 

1,314 

13,000 

80/100 

74,000 

170 

83A75 

Penniylwmle 

.. .• 

2,013 

■ a e e 

.... 

1.6,340 

68 

16,460 

Delftwere 


38,000 

49,704 

143,675 

7,087 

165 

178,080 

rn.^nriiBB ! 1 ! i ! ! ! ! ! ! i 

.... 

71,303 


.... 

13,107 

7,814 

88,947 

• ••• 

30.315 

302 

a... 

4,150 

566 

38*883 



^3.350 


3,387 

33,800 

1.784 

3ISA03 

1 i 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 II 

.... 

435 

o a • • 

.... 

.... 

63 

1,617 

Geergia a 

Alabama * 



Louisiana 

2 

9 

14 




6 


Tennessee 

Kentucky 

a* •* 

07 


., .. 

.... 4 

7 

342 

Ohio 

laSiana 

lUbiois 

Bflmouri 

Arksnsas 

•••% 

3,606 

14 


14 

’**'98 

'V.be 

165 

12,010 

Michigan 

•• 

10.535 

e o e e 

•0 

.... 

468 

38340 

Florida 


73 

eon# 

•• e>e 

6,000 

07 

10,080 

Wisconsin 

loWa 

0,021 

none 

lAOO 

166 

138 

61,800 

Districtof Golumbia 

.... 

34,300 

• •ae 

.... 

16,306 

637 

61380 

Total 

774,047 




1,153.937 

16,684 

16,430380 


Abstsact of the Produce of the Fisheries, Exported from the United States, from 
August ^Oth, 1789, to September 30th, 1790. 
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Fish, Dried or Smoked — quintals Eicported. 



Swedish Wert Indies 

Danish West Indies 

Dntob West Indies 

British West Indies 

British American Colonies.. 

Prance 

French West Indies 


Spanish West Indies .. 

rortugsl 

Madeira 

West Indies (generally) 

«• 

Alirica „ 

Italy 

Cuba 

Hayti 

BnoilSydco 


Average price.. ..dollars. 


quintals 

quintals 'quintals 

quintals quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintain ' quintals 

quintal a 

20,845 

17,142 

11,205 

9,025 

1,557 

1,475 

84b 

8,305 

7,050 

4,011 

2,087 

4,665 

145 


.... 

1,152 

2,501 

15,437 

12,196 


2.303 

.. .. 

.... 

.. .. 

.... 

2,54, \ 

4.788 

23,036 

23,642 

20,81^ 

5.%45r. 

38,242 

10..367 

.... 

.. .. 

io,8iir 

4,790 

485 

141 

28^ 

.... 

.... 

1,211 

*. .. 


401 

779 

401 


2,150 

28,622 

25,412 

27,884 

10,200 

9,208 

^739 

.... 

59 

2.200 

.... 

4,238 

3,001 

3,056 

4,479 

23.597 

I*f746 

58,731 

68,746 

67,766 

9.5,748 

3,023 

6,440 

3.025 

n.H 

7,048 

35..m 

6,194 

1.920 

1,859 

23,682 

33,369 

30,910 

13,039 

7,849 

8.982 

16,597 

5,477 

6.373 

10,102 

0,384 

2,517 

4,596 

1,757 

3,450 

2,503 


.... 

.... 

f» 

6,048 

2,475 

2,761 

439 

63H 

1,630 

1,781 

384 

849 

* 23 

14,052 

35,596 

31,712 

1,688 

452 

28,704 

'53,255 

22,405 

15,045 

I9,rr0 

2,020 

13,405 

1,176 

.... 


.... 

828 




71 

239 

128 


.... 

48 

163 

206 

«2G 

21 

11,001 

12,005 

30,003 1 



15 

10,510 

14,420 

9,676 

1,043 


.... 

.... 




.... 

41,014 

81,190 

3B;I88 




.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

27,928 

844)17 

5t,7a9 


.... 1 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

19,048 

r^l7 

9,94^ 

3 25 1 

3 50 1 

1 3 50 

3 50 

4 09 

•4 (Si 

* 4 29 i 


' ^ 1 ] 
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Fish, Dried, Exported from the United States, from 1 I to 1 843, inclusive. 


EXPORTF*D TO 

LSHI 

1835 

isrto 1 

IH37 

1838 ! 

i8,l9 ' 

1840 

1841 1 

1842 

1843 

Swedinh WeMf Indir.s 

quintals 

qiiintnls 

'quintals 'c 

luintah 

quintals q 

niutals^] 

uintalsjq 

uinliiH Iq 

uintalt 

quintals 

1,117 

27,4.'i7 

asT 

, 284 

.1.50 

232 

.504' 

1,07 jj 

J.O.il, 

2,218 

300 

DaniHli Wt'nl Iiidiefl 

25 , 0:10 

1 17,937! 

1 1,170 

10,209 

13,193,. 

9,0021 

9,8201 

37, .599 

10,042 

Hutch West IndirH 

24,175 

2K,v50 

28.101 , 

2.5,2 IS 

2-5,8‘2i»' 

20,204' ■ 

21.483,' 

3 . 5 , 002 ! 

44,91 K 

21,977 

Britiflh West Indies 

321 

4.10 

819, 

550 

.500 

210! 

9891 

2,079^ 

:M97 

4,79.1 

British American coloniuH... 

.73 

ISP 

180 

50 

187' 

j; 

0J9 

40; 

314 

21 

France. 

French West Indies 

2P/J40 

250: 1 

2.5, . 171) ! 17,047 

* 8 * 0:7 

9 , 79:1 

’p’oH 

I,0;i.5j 
10,501 1 

13,18o! 

1.1,094 

8,8,13 

Spain 

Cuba ! 

’ 72,202 

h:w 

77,757 

87.770 

1.004 

7.5.004| 

89,.1I).5' 

40, 

78,278; 

09,018' 

90 1 
77,289! 

80,110 

40.007 

Other Spanish Indios..: 

l9,U«:r, 

21,703 

i7.o:i7 

i:i.L.5l 

10,900 

2, 177, 

27,99:i| 

31,939 

30,774 

20,242 

Madeira ! 

Ilayti 

^40P 

riif.l54 

720 

75,847 

1,880 

4.5.1' 

r>8,2.50 

774 

39.419 

1 

30 . 093 ' 

29.5' 

41,0.1.5. 

Vl.lOS, 

29 1 

07 , 091 ! 

57,082 

43,089 

West Indies (geueralh) 1 


282; 

518 

07 


2,512, 

1,1 40| 

13 1' 

504 

37 

Europe „ | 

Africa 

2^1 

# 111) 

1 

10«| 

* (i.02.ll 

211 

188 

202^ 

.127 

512 

434 

iwiy 

Bra7.1l, Ac 1 

TjO 

4,208 

I.TOO 

4,717 

.1,28.5 

.1.807 

4..522 

3,144, 

2,934 

4.010 

KK4 

Other places j 

Vr 

6,07!J 

23,817 

4 . 817 ! 

5,754 

8.80.1' 

4,402 

0,790 

4 , 5 . 19 ' 

10,008 

0,212 

■ 





~ • 






Hayti, anti the Spanish and Danish West Indies, arc the countries to which 
pickled fish has becla principally exported from the United States. Of 102,77^^ 
barfels of pickled fish (herrings and mackarel) exported in 1831-2, there were 
exported to tl)c Danish West Indies^ 11),310 barrels ; Dutch AA'cst Indies, 
7G12 barrels; British^AVest Indies, 1992 barrels; Ilayti, 29,47G barrels; 
Spanish West Indies, 21,500 barrels ; and the remainder to various places. Of 
^ 42,274 barrels of, pickled fisli exported in 1840, there were exported to Datiisli 
West Indies, 5078 barrels; to Dutch AVest Indies, 3537 barrels; to Spanish 
AA^cst Indies, 12,672 barrels ; to 'Ilayti, 1 6,605 barrels ; and the remainder to 
various graces. The grealcF^part of the pickled fi si 1 caught and cured by the 
fishermen of the United States is coAisuincd at home. 

The rivers of the United States, especially those of llic New I .nglaud states, 
are* frequented by sa^non, sliad, and various other fish. The. fihad fishery is 
rather important, 

^Extract fronj^ report on this fishery ; — 

“ shad fishermen have been very succesaful the present season. It is estimated 
that 3000 barrels have been already taken in the Sound between Monomoy point and 
Base river. The shad fishen^ on our sboresAvas comineiu'od by a few individuals I’our years 
HfTOm Now, bt*tweei^200 and 300 men, J)yiiei]mlly from Connecticut;^ are engaged ill it. 
The fish are taken with seiiies, of which two kinds are used; one mad. r)f g-reiit length 
and depth for the purpose of surrounding* scools of shad wlnjro tlic waft-r is from five to 
seven fathoms deej[) ; and the other kind are fitted for meshing, the seiire being ti ailed out 
from a boat or vessel, and the shad, in attempting to run through it, are caught by their 
gills. The long ‘ purse seine.s« rcqffiro a crew of sixteen men to manage them, and are 
capable of holding an iinmi^se number of fishy Captain David Baker, took, at one haul, 
200 barrels of shad, and Captain Judah ifaker, also onolosrd as largo a number, but a 
shark broke through the seine, and ^nado a passage for the shad to escape, l^rosent ap- 
pearances indicate that the taking of shad on our coast, will soon become as important a 
branch of businoss as the cod and mackarel fishery. AVe are informed that they have, at a 
certain season of the year, always been ahuiulant in the waters of the Sound, hut until re- 
cently, no means had been discovered for taking them in the open sea, in siifliciently largo 
quantities to justify the expense of fitting out vessels on purpose to take tliein. it is be- 
lieved that shad, like mackarel, in the spring, proceed northward silong the coast, and that 
the fishermen, whan they better understand their linhils, will ho ^enabled to follow 

VOT. III. 3 T * 
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tlicm as they now do the inockarel. They arrive in the Vineyard sound the last of Mf^, 
or beginning of June, and thep, as the weather advances, proceed northward along the 
roast as far as Nova Seotia. But the fact that they are taken very nearly as early in the 
rivers of Maine as in the Sound, seems to favour the supposition that they are a deep water 
fish, and only visit the coast in the inontlis of May and June, to deposit their spawn.” — 
HamartYs Register for ^ 

Salmon, — The rivers of Maine are those to which salmon resort more than to 
others. The Portland u4rg//.v, alluding to the salmon fishery of 1840, observes, 

Salmon are very plentiful this season. Dr. Drew of Augusta, says, that one morn- 
ing lately, he noticed in the market, 1 60 that had been taken near our wharfs the previous 
night. Their weight, we should think, would be about seventeen pounds each.#- At ten 
cents per pound, this would make that night’s fare worth 21)1) dollars. We understand that 
one has been caught in Bath this season, weighing seventy pounds. It was sent to Boston, 
for the epicures. They have been sold as low as eight cents per pound, though the price, 
when they first appear in iijarket, is one dollar per y)ouiid.” ' : 


MACKAREL FISHERV OF TIIK VKITIID STATES. 

This fishery is carried on chiefly from the New England states — chiefly from 
Massachusetts. In the ports of whioh there were mspected tlie following 
number of barrels of mackarel, during the years 1838 to^ 1842 inclusive, viz. : 


1’ OWNS 

j No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. ! 


j brljt. 

bit#. 

brlt 

l)og(nn 

a, Ml? 

1 ,4(M» 

1,3H() 

Gloucester 

-.1 5,071 

i,SGH 


Newbiirjport 

. , 1 2,07 h 

i,ri35 

' .717 

Truro 

..1 ‘2,110 

•J5i i 

I 

Wrll fleet 

. 1 

1.242 

“,H(;2 

HiiigUani 


7rw» 1 

,D0l 

(NlhHHROt 

I,:U2 

723 1 

,32(1 

iJeuiiM 


-iHfl - 

V(i7 

Proviijcetowti 

1 DIG 

h;w j 

D40 

li.iriiMtttlilt* 

73S 

•27(1 

829 

Suituatu 

;i7i 

2,17 , 

45*2 

('airu'd furwiij'tl .. 

‘2-2,'iI8 

I0..1I3 i 

20,77*2 


T 0 VV N S. 

No.l. ! 

! J^o.2. 

No. 3. 


brls. 

1 brlH. 

brlH. 

Tlrougbt forward .... 

22,918 

1 10.313 

20.772 

Vannoutli 1 

427 

1 169 

60 

IMvmouib 

296 

127 

166 

Sttleiu 

80 

29 

75 

('batbani 

1C 


63 



10 , 

^ 6 

b 

Total 1R42 

2.1,747 

1 10,049. 

21,141 

1841 

10,479 

1 11,290 

20,217 

1810 

21,031 

; 21,733 

29.Gr>i 

1830 38,054 

1 29,341 

’ 44,320 

„ %ih;i8 

1 26,830 

1 

61,040 

52,341 


1'he following sketch is interestingly descriptive of the niod^ of fishing at-sea 
fur mackarel. 

Extract from A Journal of a Mackarel Cruise:” — 

“ On the 6tli of July, a fair wind earned us beyond ^the bar of Newbury port; in 
a fdtt* moments, aivl wc were soon rolling andrtbssing on the briny deep. Before dark a 
thunder storm arose, which lasted all night. 

“ We sailed south, and on Friday rnoniing was sixty miles south of Nantucket, but did 
not fall in with any mackarel until Saturday, ,w'hcn we w^ere called to ouf lines before dawn 
of day, by the skipper, who, holding the morning watch, had discovered that there was a 
scool around us. They bit well for about three-quarters ' of an Aowr, and wc salted seven 
barrels that moniing. It was at this time tha^ 1 learned the process of taking tjiem. 

“• Every person has two lines, with tw'o hooks on each, and even when the fish are most 
plentiful, an experienced hand can with perfect easertend two lines, wliile a tyro finds diffi- 
culty in preventing one from becoming entangled, as he draws in the fish or throws the 
line out again. Mackarel always go in scoots, but it is not every scool that will bite ; 
when they will not bite they are said to be ‘ scooting.' In this case, they are seen in large 
numbers, with their heads nearly out of water, swimming with great swiftness, sometimes 
in a direct line, aud sometimes round niid round, having the appearance of being fright- 
ened. A scool can be seen half a mile distant, and whenever one is perceived, the vessel 
endeavours to ‘ ri\n into it,’ and stop it by throwing bait among thetn, which they some- 
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times succeed in doing. This bait, which is used for tlie purpose of keeping the scoot 
about the vessel, consists of other fish token on board in port, and salted. It is ground up 
veiy fine in a * bait mill,’ and always used while fishing. The hooks are baited with a 
small piece of fish taken from the throat of the mackarel that are caught, and Avhen tliis 
cannot be procured, with pieces of pork. They bite very quick, much like a pickerel, and 
must be drawn in the instant they are felt touching the hook. jThere is no mercy shown 
to the fish after he is taken ; by a sudden jerk of the line the hook is toni fiom his mouth, 
and he falls into a baiTel or on deck. Frequently, after they cease biting, the remainder 
of the scoot is seen swimming about near the surface of the water, in which case, they arc 
‘ gaffed,’ or hooked up, with an instrument called fi, ‘ gaff,’ which js an iron or steel rod, 
two feet long, bent at the end like a hook, but without a beard, and attached to a pole 
about si^ feet long. WhCn the fish have all disappeared (probably sunken), the fishermen 
proceed to dress, wash, and salt those caught, which is done Avitli siieli despatch by those 
practised in the business, that in fess than an honr after we had i-oased fishing, seven bar- 
rels were salted, and the crew’s work ended for the day. 

‘‘ Mackarel seldom ever bite except early in the morning, or just at night, and since 
they are not found every day, there is much leisure time on board a fishing vessel, winch 
is the dullest part of the voyage. Such time is tMiiployed by the ^-rew in making 
miniature vessels, catching various kinds of fish for amusement and to oat, ami in sleeping. 
The fishing business is A-^cry uncertain ; one may fall in with mackarel, and return liome 
fully laden with them in four or five days, or may cruise about till the stores are all 
exhausted, without finding any. , 

Wo coasted along Capo Cod for about three weeks, catching a few mackarel now 
and then, but found them rather scarce, and Avliat few there were, very small. C\ape ("^od 
is, from the water, the niostdreaiy looking jdaee that I ever saw. As you sail alor.g y< 3 ij 
see nothing but a sand bank, Avith two or three huts upon it, Avhich have been erected for 
the benefit of shipAATCckod sailors, avIio might eliancc to be washed on shonj alive. It is no 
terror, however, to fishermen, as they are not there dunng the stormy part of the season. 
The greatest danger fisliormen are in,* Is of being run into by other vessels during* a fog, 
Avhich IS sometimes so thick that you can sec but little more than the length of the a cshei. 
Such an accident occurred to a Vessel thjt Avas near us almost all the trip, and she was 
obliged to put into the nearest port. 

“ One morning, the skipper spoke a vessel from the Bay of (’halour, Avith 100 bari els 
of mackarel, that reported them plentiful in that bay. The skipper, thinking it was not best 
to remain there Avhen he heard of mackarel elsewlu*re, immediately set sail and steei’cd for 
home, to take a new fit-out for the Bay of Clialeur. Tlic next day Ave were alongside of 
the wharf we sailed from. *Tlius it is Avith fishorineu, \vhene\er they hear that mackarel 
haA^e been caught in any other place, they all set sail for the spot, but nine times out of 
ten, they learn, too late, that the fish are soiiiCAvlicre else. Many fkjhermeii have (as T am 
told) been living almost, entirely ujmn hope, for two or three years past, exj)ecting 
soon to find mackarel plenty, and to catch their share of them. Some, last year, did 
not catch the amount of fifty barrels, whic;b would not pay their o^itfits. They Tire 
led to suppose that they shall do Avell before long, because there was on* r a time Avben 
they found mackarel plenty, and, because even now, occasionally a ve.s.'cl is fortunate 
enough to make a good trip. But the business must, undoubtedly, be di opped by many 
of them, for it is evident that mackarel are pretty Avell caught up, and AA*ill never 
again be so plenty as they have k;en. 

“ If any class of poo^j^o ought to be well paid for their labour, it is the fi.sher- 
men, for theirs certainly is a hard life. As they go in small vessels, they cannot enjoy 
even many conveniences that seamen do on board large vessels, and they arc obliged by- 
necessity, to live among much filth. They caniiot carry with them a great assortment of 
provisions, and being out almost all the summer season, they are depiivcd of fruits and 
many of tho.se productions of the soil, which in the season of them, furnish landsmen 
with so many luxurious dishes.” 
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l.AKE AND niVER EISHERIES OK THE UNITED STATES. 

The fisheries of the lakes, and especially of Lake Huron, are of very consi- 
derable value. The following account of those fisheries is extracted from the 
New York Merchants^ f^Iagazine for 1842. • 

The larger lakes, as well as the interior waters of the state, abound in fish, some of 
them of the most valuable sorts, wliich are now taken in Lake Superior during the sum- 
mer by the American Fur Company, Avliose traders are found scattered at wddely separated 
points along its shores. Among those" of a superior sort are the Mackinaw trout, the white 
fish, sturgeon, salmon trout, muskelunjeh, pickerel, pike, perch, herring, the rock bass, the 
white and black' bass, catfish, trout, and gar, which constituted, diu-ing the earlier Condition 
of the country, a very valuable article of fo()d, as they do now of commerce. Among the 
most prominent of those arc the wliitc fish, which arf^ not only peculiar to the lakes, but 
from the first ooh)nisa(.ion of the territory by the French explorers, have been highly cele- 
brated; large qiiantltios of«‘ trout, as well as the white fish, are taken upon the lakes and 
shipped to Oliio, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

“The subjoined statement derived from the Detroit Dally Advertiser^ exhibits the pro- 
gress of the lake fisheries at dificrent ]>eriods, from 18.‘i5 to 1840: — 

“ ‘ With the immense business which is destined to be done on the western lakes, that 
of the fisheries should not be overlooked, as it has already become a considerable item of 
exj)orts. The numhev and varieties of fish taken, arc worthy of notice, and it is stated that 
no fresh waters known, can, in any n'speet, bear a comparison, 

“ ‘From the earliest ]»eno(l of the .settlement on the shores of the lakes, fishing has been 
carried on to siqjply the inhabitauU with a part of their food, hut not until the. past five 
years has fisli become an article of export. Since that time, the business lias rapidly in- 
creased. The numhor of barrels taken, so far as information can ho gathered, in 1835, 
was 8(K)0, and in 1840, it reached 32,005 barrels. 

“ ‘ The weight to which some of the fish attain is unparalleled', except in the Mississippi 
— as follows 


NAMES OF FISH 


Sturgeon 

I'roiit 

Munkelunjt'h 

Pirkerel 

Mullet 

White fish 

At the Sanit Slo> Marie 


i' Average. NAMES OP PISH. 

Ibn. { lbs. I 

120 ; 70 llVrLh 

no , 10 to 2 j Roach , .. 

40 ,10 ,, 15 I Black Buss 

15 I 5 „ ft ;Billfi^h 

10 I 3 y, 'ft iCiitfish 

.... 2 „ 3 iSinKjiiuelit’ 

- I 4 „ 5 J 


i *” 

j (?reatL*8t 

! Wfiglit. 

Average. 

1 IbH. 

IbH. 

L 

i 1 

1 

2 to 3 
ft H 

I .... 

10 „ 2ft 

, 1 



S M 10 


‘ The varieties usually taken for pickling, ^arc trout, pickerel, white fish, and sisquoelle ; 
the latter, however, is to he found only in l^ake Sujierior. 

“ ‘ iSiiico tJie projected canal at the Siiult Ste. Marie has been suspended, Yankee enter- 
prise, at great expense, in the absence of artificial locks, has surniountpd the difficulty of 
getting over the falls leading from Lake Michigan to Lake Superior, and within the two past 
years, two vessels, by means of slides, rollers, &c., have reached the upper lake. 

“ ‘ Throe vessels have, iJso, been built on Lake Superior by Jthe American Fur Company. 
The two former vessels will hereafter he cngn^ed in the fishifig trade, in freighting salt, 
provisions, ffcc., to various points on the lakes, auej, returning with fish. Heretofore the 
American l''ur Company have monopolised Uie trade. This will open a new era in the 
Upper lake fisheries, ns they are said to l>e inexhaustible. 
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‘ From the following table, of the amount of Ash barreled, which was obtained from 
various sources, the rapid increase of the business will be seen : — 


Lake Superior 

Mackitiac 

[Sault Ste. Marie 

(>reen Buy 

VariouB points on Lake Huron. 

Pol t Gratiot 

Shorea of Lake Huron 

On Detroit River 

Shores of Sauilac County 

St. Gliiir Kiyer 

DrunintoMirB Isliind 

,T\vin Hivcrs 

Mouth of Manuistee River 

„ Sheboygan River .... 

Rarine River 

Saginaw Bay 

|Th under Hay 

Beaver Island 

South Saginaw Bay 


Total 


183G 

1837 

1840 

barrela. 

barrt>U. 

barrola. 

‘2,000 

5..'i00 

10,000 

1.200 

HOU 1 

4,000 

800 

GOO 

COO 

600 

2,053 

3.100 

II 

3.000 

500 

4.000 

2..''i00 

3,000 


.500 

. .... 


1,000 



800 


.... 

1,500 

.... 


1,000 

.... 

• a. . 

275 


i .... 

1 ‘223 


1 ■ ” 

1 .500 

.... 

1 .... 

j 500 

. .... 

•••• .. 

i 500 


1 .... 

1 500 


12, ‘200 


14,100 


“ ‘ The average jirico of fish, per barrel, for the past five years, in Detroit, is eight dol- 
lars, which gives a total value of tlio business, in 1840, at 256,040 dollars. Thus, in ite 
infancy, it adds this large amount annually Jo the wealth of Michigan.' 

In the Mississippi and other rivers, various fishes, which we have already 
described, abound. Of some of the lakes near the delta of that river, the follow- 
ing account is curious : — 

One fact, however, distinguishes the summer of 1839. It is the drying up of the 
lakes In the Mississippi swamp — at least in that portion of it in Adams county, extending 
from below INatchez to Ellis’ cliff's, north and south, and from the highlands of St. Catlia- 
rine creek to the Misslsslfijii rL’x*r, east and west. This occurrence, so far as the writer’s 
inquiries extend, is unexampled, and is, at least, a striking proof of severe drought. In 
company with a friend, on a hunting excursion of a day or two, in the last week in Septem- 
ber, we visited several of these lakes. They arc almost entirely dry, and caii be crossed 
anywhere on horseback. They form beautiful meadows of various extent, from 100 yards 
to 200 yards in width, and from half a mile to two miles in length, covered with luxuriant 
and tender grass, i 

“ The myriads of fish that once swarmed in these lakcSy have all perished. As the 
water recedes to the centre, they naturally crowd to that point, and as these reservoirs fall, 
also, the eagles and vultures, and fish eating vermin of all kinds, flock in vast numbers, to 
such a feast as is seldom spread to them. In the deeper and larger lakes, a few inches of 
water were found in the centre, not suflicient to cover the dying fish, and staine^with 
blood drawn from them by the talons of their ever vigilant and insatiable foes. The re- 
mains of those that were dying and bleaching in the sun, covered largo spaces, and pre- 
sented to the eye an appearance, to use the words of an old hunter, ' like heaves after a frost.' 

These lakds have, for ‘ time, whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary,’ been the habitation of numerous species of fish, from the grim garr^ that shark of 
these fresh waters, to the dimmutive pan-fish. The winter rains will again restore water 
to their basins, hut anothfhr great overflow of the Mississippi can alone supply them with 
their ordinary inhabitants. Even the amphibious alligator will have small temptations to 
return to them ; for his usual supply* of provision has failed. At present, they are covered 
with an exuberant coat of grass, without any object to interfere with the view, extending, in 
some of them, almost as far as the eye can reach. Upon these meadows the cattle and 
horses And a plentiful subsistence ; and the venison of this season is uncommonly fat and 
delicate, owing to the superabundance of pasturage. 

It will suggest itself to the mind of a medical man that millions of fish, thus perish- 
ing, and corrupting, must afl'ect the atmosphere. Such is the fact ; and before miching 
the open bed of the lakes, the effluvia becomes extremely ('iFensive.”— Hansard's Register, 
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Comparative view of the fisheries of Massachusetts, exclusive of the wliale 
fisheries : — < ^ 

Fisheri es of Massachusetts in 1837. 

Vessels employed in the cod and mackarel fishery . . . No. 1,290 

Tonnage of same . . . . . . . tons 76,089 

Number of quintals of codfish caught .... quintals 510,554 

Value of same ........ dollars 1,569,517 

Number of barrels of mackarel caught .... barrels 234,059 

Value of same ........ dollars 1,639,042 

Number of bushds of salt used in cod and mackai'cl fishery ^ bushels 837,141 
Hands employed ........ No. Ilsl46 

Capital invested . ....... dollars 2,683,176 

Produce of Fisheries of Massachusetts and other States, in 1 840. 

Smoked or Dried Fish %' — United States, 773,947 quintals ; Massachusetts, 389,715 
quintals; Maine, 279,156 quintals ; New Hampshire, 28,257 quintals ; Rhode Island, 
4034 quintals. ' 

Pickled Fish . — United States, 472,359 barrels ; Massachusetts, 124,755 barrels ; 
North Carolina, 73,350 barrels; Maryland, 71,293 barrels ; Maine, 54,071 barrels. 

Spermaceti Oil , — United States, 4,764,708 gallons ; Massachusetts, 3,630,972 gal- 
lons; Rhode Island, 487,268 gallons ; New York, 400,251 gdlons; Connecticut, 183,207 

gallons. 

Whale and other Fish Oil . — United States, 7,536,778 gallons ; Massachusetts, 
3,364,725 gallons; Connecticut, 1,909,047 gallons; New York, 1,269,541 gallons; 
Rhode Island, 633,860 gallons. 

Value of Whalebone, fyc . — United States, 1,153,234 dollars ; Massacliusctts, 442,974 
doliars; New York, 344,665 dollars ; Connecticut, 157,572 dollars ; Now Jersey, 74, (KK) 
dollars. 

Hands employed . — United States, 36,584; Massachus6V,ts, 16,000 ; Maryland, 7814 ; 
Maine, 3610 ; Connecticut, 2215. 

Capital invested . — United States, 16,429,620 dollars; Massachusetts, 11,725,850 
dollars; Connecticut, 1,301,640 dollars ; Rhode Island, 1,077,157 dollars ; New York, 
949,250 dollars. 

Comparative tonnage of vessels employed in the fisheries, and in the foreign 
and coasting trade of the United States, in 1841. 

tons. 

Registered vessels employed in foreign trade, for the year 1841 . 945,803 42-95ths 

\ Etkrolled and Licensed f^essek. 

The enrolled vessels employed in coasting trade, for the year 1841 1,076,036 18-95ths 
Licensed vessels under twenty tons, employed in coasting trade 31,931 70-95ths 

Fishing Vessels. r. 

Enrolled vessels employed in cod fishery . * . . J.; 60,556 05‘^95ths 

„ „ mackarel fishery . . . 11,321 13-95ths 

lioensed vessels under twenty tons, employed in codfishe^ .| 5,995 79-95ths 

The registered and enrolled tonnage employed in the whale fishery,! 

during the year 1841, was ...... .| 157,405 l7-95th8 

amouut of the tonnage of the United States, on the| 
doth of September, 1841, was stated at ... .1 2,130,744 37-95tlis 

Of eardled and licensed tonnage employed in tha coasting trade,' 
amounting to 1,076,036 18-95ths, ns above stated, there were 
employed in |iteati navigation ' 174,342 44*95ths 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHALE FISHERY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Norwegians were accustomed at an early period to capture whales. But 
they only did so, as they now do in the Orkney and Shetland islands, when whales 
arrivec? casually on the coast or in the bays. The Biscayans w'ere the first people 
who pursued the whale fishery as a regular business. They carried it on with 
energy, perseverance, and success, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
The voyages of the Dutch and English to the Northein Ocean, for the purpose 
of discovering a passage to India discovered multitudes of whales in those seas, 
which led the Dutch and English to enter upon the northern whale fishery. 
During the middle of the seventeenth century, houses were established upon the 
northern coast of Spitzbergen, and provided with tanks, boilers, and all other 
necessary apparatus for the purpose of boiling the blubber, and preparing the 
bone for market. A towTi with shops and taverns arose in consequence. The 
town disappeared with the whale fishery. The Dutch whale fishery was in its 
most prosperous state during the year 1680, when it employed about 260 ships, 
and 14,000 sailors. The English whale fishery was carried on by an exclusive 
company, like that of Holland; and in 1725 the South Sea Company embarked 
in the whale fishery, and prosecuted it with vigour for about eight years, and 
then abandoned it, with considerable loss. The French and some other nations 
embarked in the pursuit with great success. 

It is recorded in tljp second volume of the Philosophical Transactions,'^ 
in a letter from Mr. Richard Norwood, who resided at the Bermudas, “ that the 
whale fishery had been carried on in the bays of those islands for two or three 
years. A year or two afterwards, the whale fishery was proposed by a Mr. Richard 
Stafford, who remarks that he had killed several black whales, himself. ^ Miave 
been,’ says he, * at the Bahama islands, and there have seen of this same sort of 
whale (the spermaceti) dead on the shore, with sperma all over their bodies ! 
Myself and about twenty others have agreed to try whether we can master and 
kill them, for 1 never coulcPhear of any of that sort that was killed by any man, 
such is their fierceness’ and swiftnessf ^ One such whale,* said he, 'would be 
worth many hundred pounds.’ New Providence, in the Bahamas, became soon 
afterwards distinguished as a whale fishing station. Before the English colonists 
killed whales in America, the Indians upon the shores of North America were 
accustomed to adventure out from the coast in their cano^i, and pierce them 
with their lances, or other instruments of the same kind, which were fastened to 
blocks of wood4>y strings. These blocks were thrown overbpard the moment 


* See Pliilosopliieal Tninsuctions, v(.l. iii. 
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that the instruments penetrated the body^ and the attacks thus made appear 
to have been renewed the moment the whale showed himself on the surface, so 
that these monsters were finally worried to death. The attacks thus made by these 
imperfect instruments seetii, however^ to have been generally directed upon the 
young ones near the shores, that were towed to the coast, and the fat %aken off 
from only one side, as they possessed no knowledge which would enable then^ 
to turn over the animal. It is obvious that the larger sort of whales must-have 
effectually resisted the attacks of the savages with such rude weapons, and the 
demand for the oil, which, upon the northern part of thd continent, thfy were 
accustomed to use as food, was but limited/^ 

The New England, or American whale fishery, was commenced in the island 
of Nantucket. It was cplonised by an adventurous and hardy race of settlers 
from other parts of Massachusetts. The origin and progress of the New 
England whale fishery is related as follows, in the Merchants Magazine : — 

** It appears that one of the species called *■ scragg’ was descried in tlic harbour of the 
infant colony, where it remained spouting and gambolling around the shore for three 
days. Measures were soon adopted by the settlers, who were the original purchasers of the 
island, for its capture. An harpoon, rude in its form, was invented and wrought ; and, 
after a severe contest, the monster was taken. The success of this adventure induced the 
people of that place to commence the enterprise of taking whales as a regular business, 
these animals being at that time very numerous around the coast ; and, as early as 1672 , 
wc find the inhabitants entering into a formal contract with James Lo])ar, in which he en- 
gages to carry on the ‘ whale citching* jointly with the town, for two years, on their giving 
to iiim ten acres of land in some convenient place, with commonage for two cows, and 
twenty sheep, and one horse, together with the necessary wj)d and water. The town were, 
W this contract, bound to carry on two-thirds of t^ie business, and himself the other thiid. 
This company was to have the monopoly of the trade, and no other company was permitted 
to engage in the traffic, unless they should tender to this first organised body a portion of 
its shares. It was also provided, that ‘ whosoever kill any whale of the company or com^ 
panies aforesaid, they are to pay to the town, for every such whale, five shillings.’ John 
Savage, a hardy New England man, was also procured to sekrie upon the island in the 
capacity of a cooper, upon nearly the same terms which had been made by the proprietors 
of the town with Lopar. We may suppose tliat the profits of this crude frame of enter- 
prise were small, but they were at least sufficient to induce the prosecution of this species 
of traffic. 

“ Meanwhile, the people of Cape Cod had reached considerable proficiency in this 
branch of enterprise; and tneir success induced Hlie fishermen of Nantucket to adopt more 
vigorous and systematic measures for its prosecution. Accordingly, wc find the inhabitants 
employing Icbabod Padduck, as early as 1690 , to instruct them respecting the best manner 
of taking the whale, and extracting the oil. The whaling expeditions frdni that port were 
then carried on in boats from the shore, and the white colonists derived important aid from 
the Indians, who manifested extraordinary aptness for the \ishery of all kinds, and, being 
placed in responsible stations as boat-steerers and headsmen, tliAy Boon became experienced 
and valuable whalemen. These boats, in ses^ch of their game, often ventured even out of 
flight of the land during the pleasant days of winter, and performed feats which are scarcely 
exceeded in our own day. After the whale bad been killed, he was towed ashore, and an 
instrument, termed a ‘crab,’ and which was similar to a capstan, was used to ‘ heave off* 
the Uabber as fast as it was cut. This blubber was dien placed upon carts, and conveyed 
to ^ try-houses,’ situated near their dwellings, where the oil was boiled out, and prepared 
for 9iaiket. For the purpose of enabling the fishermen to descry whales at a distance, a 
high spar was erected upon the shore, with cleats affixed to the top, where the whaleman, 
« «» 

♦ Hunt’s Mngnzlne. 
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With his spy-glasit, could be securely lodged, and command a liroad view of the ocean. No 
sensible diminution of the whales upon the coast appears to have existed from the first 
thirty years of the fishery, although eighty-six were taken near the shore during the year 
1726, and eleven were sometimes towed to the land in one day. 

We arc infoimed that the first spermaceti whale, known to the inhabitants, was found 
dead and ashore upon the south-western part of the island ; and here arose several con- 
flicting^ claims to the right of property in this dead monster^ the Indians claiming it by 
right of finding ; the whites, on the ground of their ownership of the island; and the 
officer of the crown seizing it by virtue of the well-known principle of the laws of England, 
giving to the king certain property which is discovered to have no visible owner, and, in 
discussing which, Mr. Justice Blackstone, if wo remember right, specially designates a 
stranded whale. The matter was, however, at length adjusted, and the white men who 
first fddnd it were permitted to hold the property, the whale having been previously divested 
of his teeth. 

To Christopher Hussey, a Nigitucket whaleman, belongs the honour of capturing the 
first si)ennaccti whale, and his feat was performed during the year 1712, so far as can be 
ascertained. Tliis man, w'hilc cruising near the shore for ‘ right whales,’ the species which 
had been the principal land captured by the Nantucket whalemen, was blown off from the 
shore, and falling in with a scool of that species, he succeeded in capturing^one and towing him 
into port. This event gave a new impulse to the w’hale fishery upon the ocean, for vessels of 
thirty tons were soon built for the purpose of extending this traffic. These vessels w'ere fitted 
out for cruises of about six we€»ks, and earned a few hogsheads capable of containing the 
blubber of only one w'hale, which, after they had captured, they returned home, when the 
owners took the blubber and prepared the oil for market, despatching the ship upon another 
voyage. The boiling was done in try-houses, which were erected near the landing, and the 
outfits and apparatus were jdacod in warehouses, situated near the same place. The substi- 
tution of vessels for boats constituted a new epoch in the expeditions of these Nantucket 
whalemen, as the whales w'crc expected to be dimiinshcd ; and, in 1715, the number of 
vessels engaged in the wffialing business from this port was six, all of them sloops of from 
thirty to forty tons burden, and jiroducing 1100/., amounting in our currency to 4888 
dollars, 88 cents. •• 

“ Such was tlic germ of the whale fishery in this country, and circumstances transpired 
which were calculated to extend its operations. Larger vessels were soon intreduced as 
motive for the business increased, and the enlargement of their number of course required an 
additional number of men, so tliat th^ island could not furnish the force to man their ships. 
This deficiency was, how^ever, siipplieu by seamen from Long island, os well as various parts 
of Cape Cod. But thecon$iumption of oil did not increase with the augmentation of the 
number of the ships and the q\uintity of oil which was obtained. Indeed, the domestic sale was 
frequently dull, and the whale fishermen began to look to a foreign market. Boston at tliis 
time, furnished the chief depot for the oil of the Nantucket whakmicn, and it was customary 
for the merchants of that city to order large quantities of whale oil from Nantucket, and to 
export it to England in their own vessels, from which traffic they derived a eonsidernbl^ 
profit, the oil of the island liaving obtairiSd a very liigh reputation iil Europe. This fact 
aroused the people of Nantucket to their true ititcrest, and tliey immediately adopted mea- 
sures to export the products of the fishery themselves, and accordingly to reap the profits. 
But although tKe prospects of success appeared bright, tliey moved with great caution in 
this matter, knowing that the^failure of their enterprise would be attended with disastrous 
consequences. Accordingly, about the year 1745, a sm.*!!! vessel was loaded and 
despatched to Europe wick a cargo of oik The expedition was successful, and their ship- 
ments to England and other foreign ports were increased. This new field of enterprise was 
attended with a double advantage, fdr while they secured large profits on these voyages, it 
was found that the articles in the foreign ports to which their ships were consigned, consist- 
ing of iron, hardware, hemp, and sail-cloth, were precisely of the kind which they wanted for 
the trade, and, being purchased at a cheap rate, they were admirably adapted to their 
retuifi caries. 

“ But in the year 1755, the loss of several fine ships, with their crews, by the perils of 
the sea, or by capture — for it is well known that we were then at *War with France-— 

VOL. 111. 3 u • • 
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threw a temporary blight over the traffic, although it continued to increase. The ships 
were enlarged in size, from thirty to 4 00 tons burden and more, as whales had become 
scarce upon their own ranging grounds near the shore, and larger vessels were required 
to advance further into the ocean. A number of the larger class of vessels was despatched 
to Davis's straits and the Western islands, being provided with complete outfits, and, 
while a few made great voyages, others came home ^ clean,’ from the ignorance that then 
prevailed respecting the courses of the winds, the proper feeding-ground of the* whales, 
and of all those other facts which could only be acquired by experience. Whaling con- 
tinued to be the main occupation of the inhamtants of that island, while the attempts whidi 
were made to carry on this pursuit in other parts of the country, appear to have miled. 

Another fact tended to diminish the profits of the whole fisheiy at that time. The 
English government, discovering that oil was far preferable to other light, being better 
adapted to common use, and less expensive, became anxious to increase that branch of 
commerce from her own ports, and, in consequence, granted a large bounty to this species 
of industry. By that means it was much enlarged, and London soon became an important 
whaling port. The necessary consequence of this measure was to cut off Nantucket from 
a considerable portion of its < foreign market; yet the American whale trade was not sen- 
sibly diminished, as its consumption was enlarged in various parts of the world, and even 
the exportation to Thigland continued to be carried on. As new coasts were explored, the 
field of the whale fisheiy became enlarged, and the American whale fishermen adventured 
widely into the ocean for their favourite game. The places at which the whale fishery 
commenced, and the periods when it was begun, prior to our revolution, we have in the 
subjoined table, which is believed to he accurate : — 

“ At Davis’s straits, in the year 1746. 

“ The Island of Disco, in the mouth of Baffin’s bay, in the year 1751. 

“ Gulf of St. Lawrence, in the year 1761. 

Coast of Guinea, in the year 1763. 

“ Western islands, in the year 1765. 

“ Eastward of the Banks of Newfoundland, in the year 1765. 

Const of Brascil, in the year 1774. * 

Besides tlicsc places, whaling voyages were carried»son to a considerable extent, 
although for a shorter period, upon the Grand Baiihs, Capo Verd islands, numerous points 
of the West Indies, the Bay of Mexico, the Carribcan sea, the coast of the Spanish Main, 
and various other parts of the sea. The amount of enterprise invested in the traffic at 
different periods, and the profits of the voyages at this early stage of the fisheiy, may, 
perhaps, be interesting at tno present time, exhibiting as they do the progress of the trade 
in this country. < 

Thb Number of American Ships employed, and Oil produced from the Catch, for Ten 

Years. 


YEAR s. 


i7ca. 

1703. 

1704. 

1705. 

1706. 
1167. 


1 

1 VCOKOI*. 

Rarreln. I YEARS. 

VestulB. 

BarrelB. 

number. 

u umber. 1 

number. 

number. 

78 

9.440 11768 

125 

15,430 

60 

9,238 1769 

1J9 

19,140 

72 

11,98,3 11770 

125 

14,331 

101 

1 11,012 11771 

115 

12,754 

118 

11,969 il772 

98 

7,825 

108 

1 16,561 I 




It appears, also, that the price of whale rfl in England iVas, in 1742, 18/. 13$. per 
ton ; in 1743, 14/. Ss, per ton ; in 1744, 10/, per toiy and in 1753, 21/. per ton. 

“ From the year 1771 to 1775, the whale fishery increased to a most important extent, 
and the hardy islanders of New England, who formed the whaling companies, were mecha- 
nics, who manufactured the cordage, the casks, the sails, the iron and wood work of the 
shipe, and oven built the ships for the whale fishery. According to Mr. Pitkin, Massachu- 
setts alone, during that space of time, employed annually 183 vessels, of 13,820 tons 


* See History of Nantucket, by Obed Macy. 
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burden in the northern whale fishery, and 121 vessels, of 14,020 tons in the southern, 
which were navigated by 4059 men ; the produce of the fishery at that time amounting to 
350,000/. law&l money, or 1,1 60,000 dollars. At this time, a large portion of the sper- 
maceti oil was sent to England in an unseparated state, the head matter being generally 
mingled with tlie body of ^e oil, commanding, as it did, the same price when in a mixe^ 
as in a separate state. A considerable portion of the oil procured from the right whale 
was shipped to Boston, or other parts of our American colonies, for inland consump- 
tion, or was exported to the West Indies, The manufacture of sperm candles, which 
was first commenced in Rhode Island, in 1750, was carried on to a considerable extent in 
New England and Philadelphia, and tended to furnish a motive for the fishermen to procure 
this species of matter. We here append a table, showing the amount of American whale 
fishery from 1771 to 1775.* 


State of the Whale Fishery in Massachusetts, from 1771 to 1775. 


PORTS PROM WHICH 
THE EQUIPMENTS 
WERE MADE. 

1 Veasela 
fitted out ' 
annuully for 
, ttic North- 1 

1 ern whale i 

1 fiHhery. j 

a— 

Tonnage. 

Voitaela 
fitted out 
aniiurflly for 
the South- 
ern whale 
fiahery. 

a 

Tonnage. 

Seamrn 

employed.^ 

Sperm areti ' 
oil taken | 
annually. 

i 

Whale oil 
taken 
! annually. 

i 


! number. | 

tons. 

niimhcr. 

tona. 

numher. 

burrelfl. 

barrela. 

Nantucket 

An 

4,87n 

85 

10,200 

202.5 ! 

20,000 1 

' 4000 

Wellileet 

30 1 

1.000 

10 

1,000 

420 , 

2,2.50 

2250 

Dartmouth 

00 1 

4,5110 

, 20 

2,000 

lOlO ' 

7,200 

1400 

Lynn 

Murtha’a Viueyanl 

' 1 

75 


120 

3H 

200 ! 

100 

, ** ! 

720 

.... 

.... 

15G 1 

OAO i 

i 300 

Barnatalile 

2 

i:8> 

.... 

.... 

20 

240 


Boatem 

Kalrouuth, Barnatabk* 

: i 

; ! 

1,300 

,5 

7(HI 

260 

1,800 

i 000 

1 

county 

‘ 4 1 

300 

.... 

.... 

62 

400 

1 

Svrttiizcy 

4 { 

300 

.... 

.... 

52 

400 

! 

Total 

183 

13,820 

121 

14.020 

40r>l) 

39,300 

86.50 


A few years previous to the revolution, the averagtj price in market for spermaceti 
oil was about 40/. per ton, aiflf for head matter 50/. per ton. Common wJialc oil was about 
15/. per ton, and the bone was worth about 2s, 4(/, per lb. 

“ The ‘ Massachusetts* Bay Restraining Bill,’ tending to restrict the commerce of New 
England, excluded their whaling ships from the banks of Newfoundland ; but a special 
relaxation of the law was made in favour of Nantucket, on account of a petition from the 
island to that efiect. 

“ Nantucket was foiftid, after the revolutionary war, the principal mart of the whale 
fishery, in an impoverished condition. The 150 vessels which it owned at the commence- 
ment of the war, were dwindled down to a few old hulks, and tlie grass grew green in the 
streets ; but the characteristic energy which had marked the enterprise of its sturdy settlers, 
soon exhibited itself upon its old field, the ocean, and the sound of the broad-axe and the 
hammer were again heard in its dockyards, building and refitting new vessels 4*or its 
favourite enterprise. In 1785, the business promised great profits. The articles required 
for the outfits were low, while the price of oil was high. This f tute of things continued 
only a short tipie, for in the latter part of the succeeding year, crude sperm oil sold for 
24/» per ton, and head matter scarcely commanded 45/. per ton. Measures were soon 
adopted to petition for its pijptection, and a bounty was gTantcd by the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, of 51, for^very ton of white spermaceti oil, and 60s, for every ton of brown 
spermaceti oil ; for the pilrpose of encouFaging the business, many persons in other parts 
of the coimtry were induced to embark in the whtile fishery, thus iti creasing the quantity 
in this country, and diminishing its value. ' But the cousumptiou was not sufficiently large 
to make its procuration very profitable ; and the encouragement to this commerce which 
had been given by England, and tlie consequent quantity carried by their own mariners 
into that country, cut off American whaling merchants from British markets, especially as 


* Pitkin’s, limit’s Mii/;azinc. 
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duties were required to be paid for its importation to Great Britain, after the war of the 
revolution.” — Hunt's Ma-gazine, 

“ Halifax, in Nova Scotia, affofds an excellent harbour, opening directly from the 
Atlantic, and it was thought that a good market would be there provided for whale oil. 
Inducements were held out to tlie people of Nantucket to remove there, in 1786 and 1787, 
and a considerable number settled on a spot opposite Halifax, called Dartmouth, when there 
were built dwelling-houses, c.vharfs, spermaceti candle manufactories, stores, and dockyards. 
Here they carried on the whaling business for several years with success, but were finally 
induced to remove to Milford Haven, in the west of England, there to prosecute the 
whale fishery. Nari tucket suficred considerably by this settlement, having lost some of its 
most active and enterprising whalemen, still the auspices of the whale fisheiy grew 
brighter, oil advanced in price, the number and size of the ships were increased, their voy- 
ages were extended, and the vessels from tliat port whicli had confined themselves to the 
West Indies, the coast of Guinea, and different parts of the shores of North America, now 
extended their ranging grounds to the banks of Brazil, where right and sperm whales were 
veiy numerous. The manufacture of sperm candles was increased, and large quantities 
were not only consumed in this country, but also exported to the West Indies. About this 
time the domestic consumption of oil was much extended by the establishment of light- 
houses, and the intx'oduction of machinery into the country ; one branch of domestic indus- 
try thus aiding the other. In fact, the enterprise invested in this labour was enlarged to 
such a degree, that the little island of Nantucket, could not furnish suflicieut seamen to 
carry on the whaling voyages from lier own port, and many Indians and negroes were 
imported from the continent, who resided on that island, and became some of the most 
valuable and active agents of the whale fishery .” — Ihmfs Magazine^ Pithin, 

The principal seaports along New England coast, embarked in the whale fishery, from 
1787 to 1789. 


State of the Whale Fishery, from 1787 to 1789, inclusive. 


PORTS FROM WHICH 
THE EQUIPMENTS 
WERE MADE. 

No. of ! 
vesaela fitted] 
out annually' 
for the j 
northern ! 
whale 1 
fiKliery. > 

Their * 

Tonnage, j 

j 

! No. of 
IvesBela fitted 
'outamniully: 
1 for the 

1 BontbiTo 

1 whale 

^ fishery. 

Tlii-ir 

tonnage. 

j 

No. of 
nraiiien 
employed. 

i 

1 Spermaceti 

1 oil taken 
annually. 

Whale oil 
taken 
annually. 

Nantucket 

1 

IH ! 

tOUM. 

1350 

IH 

1 tons. 

2*00 

4H7 

barrels. 

380U 

barrels. 

S.2(J0 

Wellfluet, and other porta 
at Capo Cod 

\l j 


“ 4 

400 

1I2 


1,920 

Dartmouth 

Ab 

2700 

5 I 

750 

050 

2700 

1,700 

Capo Ann 

1 


*** ! 

350 

2S 

.... 

1,200 

Plymouth 

^ 1 

’’(JO 

1 

.... 1 


13 

100 


Martha'a Vineyard 

* 

120 

1 

100 

39 

220 


Bouton 

fi 

450 j 

.... i 


78 

360 


DorrhoBter and W areham . . 

^ 1 

420 

1 

’on 

KU 

soo 


Total 

1 

5H2a , 

; 31 ‘ 

4300 

1611 

7980 

13,130 


In 1790, the attention of the people of Nantucket was directed to the seal fishery, 
profitable voyages for the capture of these animals having been made previously from 
England, the seals being found upon the same coasts as the whales, and requiring the same 
outfits and men. The first expedition fitted out from Nevr England was for the coast of 
Africa. It was not successful, but laid the foundation of a business which has been since 
prosecuted with energy and profit. During thSb' succeeding year, a number of successful 
cruises having been made by the English vessels uponJ:he western coast of South America, 
these foreign enterprises induced the people of Nantucket to range with their ships upon 
the same coast, and whaling ships then first adventured from this port to the Pacific Ocean, 
and almost invariably returned with full cargoes. The success of the whalemen of Nan- 
tucket in the whale fishery induced the people of the neighbouring settlement of New 
Bedford, which has since arrived to gi*eat opulence by this traffic, to increase the number of 
their whaling ships ; aud, in 1792, they had enlarged their adventures to a considerable 
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extent. The masket for oil was at this time also very much extended in France ; lamps 
were sent into that country from England, to encourage its use ; and large shipments were 
made firom the United States, which proved profitable ; but the revolution that afterwards 
broke out in that country swallowed up all foreign enterprises. The period which the 
historian of Nantucket has denominated its * golden age,’ was soon turned to an age of 
bronze by the circumstances of the period, for while the French revolution effectually pre- 
vented the importation of the article into that country, most of tfie foreign markets became 

f lutted; the price of oil in foreign ports fell below that for which it could be obtained in 
lantucket, the provisions required for the outfits advanced in value, and ruin stared the 
whalemen in the face. In addition to these disastrous circumstances, war between France 
and the United States was expected while the whaling ships afioat were out upon long 
voyages, and commercial disaster, like the foreboding twilight of an eclipse, overshadowed 
this important brancli ol^ the commerce of the country. 

“ But notwithstanding all the difficulties which followed, we learn that in 1810 most of 
the business capital of the island of Nantucket was at sea, and, during that year, six or 
eight ships were fitted out from that port for the Pacific Ocean. But dark clouds now 
gathered again upon the commercial sky, and a war with England was threatened. The 
people who had been engaged in the traffic were soon deprivea of the means of subsistence; 
and, while the motives for adventure in the traffic diminished, the prennums of insurance 
arose to twenty per cent. Two years afterwards, an embargo was laid upon our commerce, 
wliicli restriction is generally a sure presage of war. Seven-eighths of the capital of 
Nantucket were afloat^ three-fourths of which were not expected to return for a year; and 
so great was the apprehension of the declaration of war, that a formal petition was despatched 
to tlie British government by the people of Nantucket, tlirough Admiral Cochrane, asking 
protection for their commerce, and expressing a willingness to remain neutral in the belli- 
gerent operation which succeeded. But all this was of no avail, and the navigators of that 
island, diverted from their ancient business, were loft to starve, or to gain a scanty subsist- 
ence by fishing around the coast, or by cultivating its barren soil. 

“ At the close of the war of 1812, the country, it is well known, was involved in one 
common wreck ; but the elastit; energies of the Tiation revived, and the whale fishery was 
commenced u])on a new foundajjpn, and has been advancing with a gradual and solid growth 
to the present .time. During the year, 1819, it was extended to many points along the 
coast of New England ; and whale ships were fitted out from New York, Long Island, 
New London, New Bedford, Capo Cod, and Boston, which have been increasing to the 
present day, constituting a source of g^eat wealth to the beautiful settlements that are 
scattered along our northern maritime shores, as monuments of the liberality and enter- 
prise of that high-mindet^ class of men, our Amerit^an whaling merchants. The growing 
population of the country, and the iucrejised consumption of the articles produced by the 
whale fishery from th(5 introduction of machinery ; and the multiplied bl anches of trade re- 
quiring them, together wdth the more efficient organisation of this enterprise, and the secu- 
rity to its prosecution furnished by tlie strength of our government, will render it in coming 
time, ixs it now is, a lucrative and permanent field of commerce.” — Iltmts Magazine, ^ 
According to Mr. Pitkin, tho whole niimber of vessels engaged in this fishery, in the 
winter of 1834, was 434, of which, about 384 were ships, and fifty barks and brigs. 

The greatest part of these, belong to New Bedford, and Nantucket, and New Lon- 
don. The following is the number of vessels, in these three districts, with their tonnage, 
and number of men employed, furnished us by the collectors of these districts. 
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** The remaiuiag number, being nbout 136 from the best information obtained, belong 
to ihe following ports : — 


PORTS. 

No. of tosmIs. 

PORTS. 

No. of YOBsela. 


23 

Pnrtsmoiitli 

0 


6 

Bridgeport 

1 


IS 

N ewburyport 

3 


IS 

EdgertouT..... ......... 

Q 

MAVpnrt: ..f...... 

6 

Salibn 

5 

... 

11 

( 

Boston 

4 

OvaVuImVIOIa ... 

York. 

K 

R.I V^r t.--rTit 

2 

Wareham..... 

1 

Pong’hknApMiA . . 

a 

Portland 

1 

Plymmith. 

5 

Wiscassett 

1 

niniiRfiJitAP. ,, -*-i 

2 

Greenpurt.. ............ . 

2 

Kewburiph 

8 

i 



The number of vessels employed in the sperm fishery, from New Bedford, was 112, 
with a tonnage of 37,163, and 2828 men ; and from Nantucket was sixty-nine, with a ton- 
nage of 24,216, and 1684 men. The ndmber, froin^the other ports, in the same fishery, 
may be estimated at about eighty, making the whole number, in the sperm fishery, about 
261 , and in the right whale fishery, about 170. 

The value of, the ships employed in the former, with their outfits, has been estimated, 
by those well acquainted with the business, at 30,000 dollars each ; those in the latter, at 
15,000 dollars, and the barks and brigs may be estimated at 10,000 dollars. The following, 
therefore, may be deemed the value of all the vessels, employed in the whale fishery from 
the United States, about the 1st of January, 1834, including their outfits. 


261 ships, in the sperm fishery 

120 „ „ right whale fishery • 

50 barks, brigs, Ac. .... 

. . at 

• • 9 } 

• • 99 

dollars. 

30.000 

15.000 

10.000 

dollars. 

7.830.000 

1.800.000 
500,000 

Total . 

• 

• • 

10,130,000 


The entire tonnage of the whaling vessels, m the districts of New Bedford, Nan- 
tucket, and New London, as above stated, was 94,075 ; and if wc estimate the tonnage of 
the vessels, in the other ports, in the ratio of the number of vessels, in these throe places, 
the whole tonnage employed in the whaling business, may be stated at 136,000, which is 
not far from one-tenth of the whole tonnage of the United States ; and by the same ratio, 
the whole number of men employed, would be about 10,900. The men usually have for 
their shares, three-tenths of the earnings. 

** In 1830, it was calculated, that the following, among many other articles, were con- 
sumed by the whale ships. 

** Thirty-six thousand barrels of flour; 30,000 barrels of beef and poik; 18,000 bolts 
duck ; 6,000,000 of staves ; and 2000 tons of cordage. 

'^The consumption of these articles, as well as others, must have increased since that 
period. 

About one-half of the common whale oil, finds a market in Europe, one-quarter in 
the West Indies and South America, and the other quarter in the United States. 

Nearly the whole of the spermaceti oil is consumed in this countr}*^ ; from one-quarter 
to one-third being used in the cotton and woollen manufactories ; and in this indirect way, 
one branch of domestic industry is materially benefited by another. 

** And we cannot but observe in this place, that the temperance now practised on board 
most of these whale ships contributes, in no small degree, to the success of these long and 
hazardous voyages. We are happy to be able to state, that, in April, 1834, no less than 
168 of the wnale ships of New Bedford, were what are called temperance ships, furnishing 
no spirituous liquors, except for the medicine chest. 

Great Britain formerly gave a high bounty on vessels employed in the whole fishery: 
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but thig bonnty ceiged in 1824. A duty, however, on foreign oil, was continued, amount- 
ing, in the case of spermaceti oil, to a prohibition. 

The South Sea fisheiv was not prosecuted by the British, until about the commence- 
ment of the American revolutionary war. The greatest number of ships engaged in it, in 
any one year, from 1814 to 1824, when the bounty ceased, was sixty-eight, tonnage 19,755, 
and employing 1827 men; and, in 1830, only thirty-one ships, with a tonnage of 10,997, 
and 937\nen ; and these ships were from the port of London.’’# 


OUTFITS OF WHALE SHIPS. 


“ The outfits required for a whaling ship constitute no inconsiderable item of the ex- 
pense, counting, in a vessel which is fitted out for a three years* voyage, to no less a sum 
than 18,000 dollars, while the hull not unfrequently costs 22,000 dollars more, while many 
have sailed whose total cost does not vary far from 60,000 dollars. The principal kind of 
provisions required for the crew upon their voyage, consists of beef and pork, bread, mo- 
lasses, peas, beans, corn, potatoes, dried apples, coffee, tea, chocolate, butter, besides from 
3000 to 4000 casks, made from white oak, and a quantity of sj^re duck cordage, and other 
articles which may be required in the course of the voyage. In a ship^ which mans four 
boats, from thirty to thirty-two men are employed. The contract entered into between 
the crew and the owners of the ship, and contmn^ in the shipping articles that are required 
to be signed by each sailor, makes it binding on the owners to provide the sliip and ^ the 
necessary outlays of the voyage ; and upop the crew to perform their duty on board the 
ship, obeying all proper orders to the end of the voyage. As a compensation, they ore 
entitled to such part of the oil, or whatever else may be obtained, as shall be agreed upon 
for their services ; and if, in case of death or accident, any portion of the crew is unable to 
perform his part of the voyage, they or their legal representatives are empowered to draw, 
in their own right, whatever of compensation would have fallen to their share had the voy- 
age been completed, this compensation being proportioned to the time they shall have 
served. The * lays,’ or shares of the captain, officers, and crew, are measured by the 
amount of their experience and value in the voyage.” 

The annexed enumeration%f the Quantities of many articles of forei^ and domestic 
produce required in the outfit of whale ships, which sailed during 1841, is derived from 
the Nantucket Enquirer — good authority on all matters pertaining to this branch of 
commerce. The American whalers have increased from a few frail boats, hardly venturing 
from the shore, to a fleet of 650 sail of 190,000 tons burden, a monument reared upon 
the broad ocean, wheie tlie world may sail and read the chivalrous and enriching results of 
New England perse vorandb, energy, and industiy* Other nations have not been negligent 
in encoura^ng this fishery ; but in all cases with but little good effect. Notwithstanding 
bounties, loans, royal grants, and monopolies, have been showered upon the adventurous 
whalers of other nations, the fishery has died under these laviahments until America and 
New South Wales only import enough for their own consumption ^ 


ARTICLES. QuanUties. 

Flour barrels 45,240 White li 

Pork and beef. %% 46,050 Paint oil 

Molasaes gallons 304,500 Cotton s 

Ooflbe lbs. 326,480 Butter.. 

Sugar >» 303,700 Vinegar 

Tea 90,600 Beans, ] 

Rice •• 804,600 Cheeee. 

Dnok .*.... pieces 23,600 Hams... 

Ot^age tons 2,530 Dried a| 

Iron hoim. . 2,710 Dried Ai 

Staves barrels 560,000 Tobacoo, 

Copper .sheets 390,170 Sosp.. 

Tar.«. barrels 4,250 


ARTICLES. 


Quantities. 


45,240 White lead lbs.' 

46,050 Paint oil gallons I 

304,500 Cotton and calicoes yards; 

326,480 Butter. lbs.; 

303,700 Vinegar barrels 

90,600 Beans, peas, and com bushels 

304,600 Cheeee lbs. 

23,0(10 Hams....... 


2,530 Dried appU 
3,716 Dried Asb. , 


390,170 Soap. boxes 

4,250 
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We add the following interesting account of the equipment and expense of fitting 
ISO Dutch whale ships for the Greenland fishery, in the eighteenth century : — 


EQUIPMENT. 


Expenae. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Expense. 


86,080 newOasks 

2.700.000 hoops, for repairing old casks, &c.. . 

Coopers’ wages 

172.000 lbs. of cordaTO. 

Making and repAring boats, with their 

stores. Sec 

Inm work, nails, smiths' wages. See 

400.000 lbs. of beef, See 

2,800 firkins of butter, of eighty or ninety 

Amsterdam 11m. each 

150.000 IIm. of stock-fish 

650.000 lbs. biscuit 

72.000 lbs. of soft bread. 

690 ankers of Gbneita 

Sugar, spices, Ac 


Carried forward. 


florins. 
lOB 000 

43.000 

21.000 

35,000 


Brought forward. . . . 

60.000 lbs. of Friesland pork 

144.000 Iba. of cheese 

20.000 lbs. of Texel and Leyden cheese < 

10,600 barrels of beer. 


15.000 

5.000 

40.000 

67.000 

12.000 

40.000 

18.000 
5.500 

3.000 


0,000 sacks of peas, barley, See 

Herring and salt-fish 

Various cooks’ and cabin furniture, expenses 

of transporting stores on board, &c 

Hard money to seatoen 

Wages of the aeamen, payable on the return 
of the ships, and other 'incidental expenses 

during the voyage 

For the freight or hire of ships, at the rate of 
3000 florins for each ship 


403,100 


Total of>“\dvanceB for 180 whale fishing ahips( 


florina. 

403,100 

8,000 

18,008 

1.500 

27.000 
40,500 

3,000 

38.000 
180,000 


’ 640,000 
540,000 


1.790,100 


Shipping arrived from th§ Whale Fishery at the different Ports, and the number of 
Barrels of Spenn and Whale Oil Imported into the United States, in 1841. 


PORTS OF ARRIVAL. 

Ships and 
Harks. 

RrigN. 

1 

! 

Schooners. Spermaceti. 

1 

Whale. 


number. 

46 

21 

13 

number. 

7 

number. 

barrels. 

barrels. 


r 2 

1 




0 

0 








3 

3 

0 




2 

0 

0 

2,280 

70 


0 

3 



2 

1 





1 

3 

0 

0 

*5ub 

050 


PalT 

0 

0 



1 

() 




0 

1 

3 

5U0 

275 

6,210 

].:ioo 

1,025 

2,297 

2 930 



j 

0 

0 

1,300 

1 P(>0 


2 

5 

0 


I 

0 

0 < 

*379 


0 

s 

1 


1 

2 ‘ 

0 


......... 

3 

3 

Q 

175 

Wayritn. . 

5 

0 

aliirt 

1,670 

4,115 

1.500 

600 

5,310 

1 ^ 1,000 

200 


Prnvidoncn 

3 

0 

0 

5,300 

7,350 

Nmw Ijfindon 

16 

3 

1 

2 

27 gQO 

SLiiniiigtan .. .... ...... 

0 

0 

5,660 

Mystic 

1 

1 

0 

1*600 

48,620 

Sagharbor 

22 

1 

0 

Groenport 

4 

0 

0 

6,602 

1,200 

3 700 

Now Sufftilk 


0 

0 

Bridgeport 

2 

u 

0 

400 

Hudson 

1 

0 

0 

300 

500 

5,000 

1 40 

2,300 

Poiigbkefipsl^ 

1 

0 

0 

2,000 

Wilmington 

4 

0 

0 

2,400 

Newark 

1 

0 

0 

1 9 . .IflO 

Coldspring 

2 

0 

0 


4 250 

Jamesportr , 

1 

0 

0 

150 

UOO 

300 

1,550 

WJscasset.^ 

1 

0 

0 

1 200 

Portland 

1 

0 

0 

2/100 

New YoMfe” 

1 

0 

0 







1,000 

Total in 1841 * 

171 

175 

42 

0 1 

157 *, 843 
156,465 

205,104 

Arrived in 1840 1 

42 

G 

'203!441 


PuooBESS of the Whale Fishery from 1815 to 1841, iiickisive ; showing the Number of 
Barrels of Oil Imported into the United States, iru each Year. 


Whale. 

1 YEARS. 1 Spermaceti. 

Whale. 

YEARS. 

barrels. 

905,064 

203,441 

828,693 

998,710 

215 , 110 ; 

133,050 

125,100 

192,299 

159,166 

1A38.... 

barrels. 

! 70,087 

110,682 
108,829 
' 79,840 

78,077 
03,180 
39.840 
62,940 
99.880 

barrels. 

179,241 

113,948 

1 86,874 

1823 ,, 

1831. 

1S22 , 

1830 

1321 

1829 

JH20 , 

1828.. 

1810 

1897 


IRIB 

1826 

1817 ,, 

1825 

181R , 

1824 

1816 


YEARS. I Spermaceti. 


barrels. 
167,843 
166,446 
141,664 
129.400 
182,560 
133,821 
175,180 
120.824 

iMa::.::.. 113.171 


isto. 

1880. 

1888. 

188T. 

ISStf. 

1885. 

1884. 


Spennaoeti. 


* barrels. 
87,280 
42,900 
48,000 
34.706 
21,823 
18,825 
82,800 
7,589 
8,044 
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The Value of Common Whale Oil and Bone, and of Spermaceti Oil and Candles, 
Exported from 1802 to 1833, was as follows: — 


1803. 

1804. 
1800., 
1606.. 

1807. . 
1K08. 

1809. . 
1810. 
1811. 

1812.. 

1813. 

1814. 
ISI.*)., 
181G.. 

1817. 

1818. 


YEARS. 

Whnlu 
(coriiinon) 
oil and bone. 

, 1 

Sperm, oil j I 

and ! YEARS. 

caudl«fi. j 


dnllarH. 

280.000 

3l(t,n(i0 

31.5.000 

418.000 

470.000 
ft8,0iU 

100.000 
» 222,000 

78,000 
; 50,000 

1 2,500 

1.000 

I .57,000 I 

110,000 

2.31.000 

49.5.000 

dolLi'it. * i 

17.5,000 1819 


70.000 1820 j 


103,000 '1821 1 


182^000 !I822 1 


lau'uOO 1823 1 


ariinoo iR*i4 ‘ 


1.10,000 18*15 i 


13*2,000 18*20 > 


27a,«0» 1M27 ; 


141,000 182.8 1 


lO.-iOO |8‘.i0 1 

L. 1 

9,000 :is:io i 


, 14 4,000 jIH.3I i 


.59,000 '1K3? 1 



1 1 2,000 1 1 833 


294.000 1 • { 

This extensive brunch of the trade of this country is jdaced in a sha 


Wha^o 


dnIlarH. 

43I.UOO 

r>;iG.ooo 

330,4^0 
311,415 
4.32,115 
HIM, 27 2 
29»).42,'5 
2:t«i,845 
22:,(}04 
IKl,270 
495,103 
GSO.GOJ 
0K'<,iK2 

J,UO,i:59 


Spcrni, oil 
and 

caiulles. 

dolara. 

132.000 

113.000 
175,117 
157,286 
221,309 
300,014 
219,807 
311,021 
304,281 
440,047 
.3.5.1,809 
287 910 
271.356 
;-0>.5,4'j4 
302,040 


table, that shows the import, export, and \iilue of the ox]>ort of the produce the hardy sons 
of the east obtain from the depths of the fathomless ocean. 


The following* is a StntiMnent of the Quantity (in barrels) of Sperm and X^'liale Oil 
Imported into the United States, from the 1st of January, 1834, to the 1st of August, 
1843. 


YEARS. j Sporm. 


batr«lN.4 

1831 1 

! 


1830 I 12S,#*1 

1837 1 181,723 

1838 1 1.32,350 


1 YEARS. 

1 

j Sponn. Wbsdo. 

b<(rrcli». ; 

' IS.19 

I b'H’i'H. b'lrirlM. 

I 142.336 2 '0,78.1 

1 1.57,7 '1 2n7,l'08 

l.':9..mi 207,348 

10.V1.7 101,041 

1)3,986 100,617 

1840 1 

I3I 1.57 1811 j 

‘210 l.'CI lsi‘2., J 

210,5.52 1843, to 1 1 


The following is a Statement of the Quantities and Value of Sperm Oil, Whale, and other 
Fish Oils, and Wlmlehone, Exported from tht' United States, annually, i’rom the 1st of 
October, 183(), to the<50th of Septeuiher, 1842 : — 


YEARS. 

S P E R M O I L. 1 

WHALE AND FISH OILS. 

WHALEBONE. 

Quantity. | 

j Value. 

Qiiiuiity. 1 

Vnliie. 1 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 


barrels. , 

dtillaiH. 

bai rela. 1 

doll.ilH. 

, ItK-. 

Ocill.iVs. 

1836 

4,925 

119.787 

•79i,^n»o ! 

1.049,46« 

7.0 ,.500 

inTjm 

1837 

5,619 1 

151 87.5 

115,017 1 

1,271. .54 5 1 

1^29, -500 

223,t,»>*2 

1838 

5.29.5 

137.809 

1.5.1,1.54 i 

1, .5.56, 77, 5 ' 

1^34,570 

321,4.58 

1839 

2,73 

8.5,01.5 

47,0 6 j 

.51.5,484 

1 1,41.5,098 

iM-.rwo 

1840 

, 13,797 1 

430,490 

143..5IO j 

1,101,981 

' 1,892, 59 

.3l(».:i79 

1841 1 

11.091 1 

343,.300 j 

1.10,124 

1,260,060 1 

1 l,2i 1,.36J 

25!iJ18 

1842 

0,135 i 

233,144 < 

121,118 ! 

1,;«l.5,ill 1 

9IK,*7sO 

2*i5.3M2 


• ■ 


By the above tables, itfyvill be seen that the imports have been so fluctuating that the 
business appears to be on the decline. Such is not, however, tin* fact. More ships 
are in commission this year than ever before; hut the vessels afloat have not been as 
successful, comparatively, as in former years. The additional number engaged will 
swell the imports up, by the 1st of January, 1844, to an amount larger than any pre- 
vious year. 
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The whole number of vessels employed in die whale fisheries, out of the ports of the 
United States, is 645, belonging as follows. In 1843 ; — 


PORTS. 

Ves- 

selt. 

PORTS. 

Ves- 

sels. 

, 1 

PORTS. 

Ves- 

seU. 

PORTS. 

Ves- 

sels. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


217 < 


7 


7 


3 




16 


1 


44 


G 

PlymmitU 

7 

Portsmouth ........ 

1 

Cold Spring 

8 

Rilfviivtnwn ... 

10 

Newliuryport ...... 


Providence 

B 

Greeoport 

7 

MfxIffhmAa* TIaIss . . 

9 

Poston 

4 

flrihiol 

B 

H iidson 

2 

‘Nkn<«i4.1r At . . . 

86 

1 

li^nn - 

2 

Warren 

20 

Pouehicef'psic ... .. 

2 

... 

............. 

s 

Newport 

12 

New York 

2 


]j 

iSuiuorsi t 

2 

Stooiiigton 

20 

Wilmington (Del) .. 

St 

ftippiriin .. 

7 

1 lluckfibtiTy ........ 

1 

My stir. 

. R 


Kfattaprosi't! 

! 10 

New Siillhlk 

1 

{New Loridiin 

60 

« 



Of the 645 vessels employed, only 112 were in port on the 22nd instant, leaving 533 
vessels afloat, actively engaged in obtaining cargoes. Many of those vessels are daily 
looked for, and the reports of those absent exhibit a very favourable condition of the 
trade. ' 

Sperm oil dqjBs not bring in this market so high prices as it used to in previous years ; 
but wnalc oil and whalebone are at present in active demand, at as fair prices as we have 
quoted for some years past. 

The prices of sperm and whale oil, and whalehono, from 1 838, to 1 842, inclusive, were 
as follows: — 


YEARS. 


Sperm Oil. 

. 




rta. 

cfa. 1 

1838 


76 

to 07 av. 

8.t 

1839 


98 


10.3 

1840 


90 

100 „ 

100 

1841 


81 

„ 106 „ 

94 

1843 


r>4 

.1 02 M 

73 

1843. 


.s:i 

„ 7R ., 

g:i 


Average prices 

for the 

six years 

above, are* 


I Spi^rrnoil.. 

W hall' Oil.. 
' Wbalfbone, 



Whale on. 

Whalebone. 


cts. 

CtH. 





30 

to 37 

av. 32 

17 

to 21 

BV. 

19^ 

,30 

.* 30 

.. 30 

17 

M 19 

u 

ihI 

30 

„ 32 

„ 30A 

18 

n 22 


19 

.10 

30 

„ 3l| 

18 

H 23 

18 

19} 

32 

.. 3H 

3.3| 

20 

.. 32 

18 

23 

31 

40 

.. 31^ 

20 

30 




Cl'IltH. 

RG 

32 5.G 
. . 22 ^ 


The Bedford Shipphig List gives the following esiimatc of Ships and 

arrive in 1 844 : — 


Oil to 


Thera are teventy-twp Rperm whale ahipa whi< h may arrive in 
1S44 (^;hat will Iki thirty.aix to sixty Tnonf.is out), with 19.000 

barij»)ii aperin, and 120 barrels whale earh 

d|>erm whale ships that may airivr in 1R44 (that 
amppeil a part or the whole of their sperm oil home io' 
1848), wiih AOO barrels sporm und SOO barrels whale each .. 
One liundlDBd and six two at'aaon right whalers that may 
arrive in 1844, with 1930 barrels whale and 2.50 barrels 

sperm each 

Ten one.-seasori right whalers may arrive in 1844, with 100 

barrels spmn and 1400 barrels whale each 

Forty Atlantic spenn whalers that may arrive in 1844, with 

273 barrels sperm and tweniy*five baitws whale each 

Bstimatod quantity to lie scut home from ontward-bnnnd 
whalers, 4ce .' 


j Deduct for oil to be sold in Smitb Amcrira 
^ Total 


Sperm. 

Whale. 

barrels. 

ban els. 

108,000 

10,800 

],.500 

.1,300 

26,600 

206,700 

1 MOO 

14,000 

11,000 

1,000 

3,500 


148,500 

234,000 

.... 

8,000 

148,.500 1 

226,000 
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Numcbee of gallons of Whale Oil Exported from United States. 


EXPUKTED TO 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

180G 

1807 

1808 

1809 


gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

galbins. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gulioiis. 

gullons. 

^rallnita. 

Itnaain 



Oil 

- ■ 1 ■ 


24,072 

• • • s 

a a S • 

a a • • 

22,536 






14,320 





Sweden . . . 



.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 

31,563 

Swedish West Indies 



871 

390 

507 

1.034 

1,819 

6,805 

.... 

71,990 

Denmark and Norway 

... * 


.... 

.... 

4,886 

.... 

.... 

31,0(0 


44,440 

Danish West Indies 

3,021 

236 

1,546 

9,131 

3.330 

6,186 

13.092 

10,082 






2,138 

18,080 

79.673 

55,605 

37,653 

185,121 

• a • • 

10,436 

Dutch West Indies 

16.733 


2li85G 

37,288 

66,597 

4,510 

14.949 

12,430 

4,116 

10,917 

Oreat Britain 

19,706 

19.642 

18,813 

60,0«7 

12,390 

.... 

2,000 


.... 

6,760 

Bricish West Indies 

10,927 

17,007 


22,759 

26.248 

22,187 

49,24,6 

30,879 

12,066 

26,037 

Hamburg, Bremen, 3ic 

. . 


18,223 

17,850 

48,086 

.... 

4,440 

32,140 



France..... 



127,128 

175.715 

288,857 

326,.6G8 

342.837 

290,950 

37,703 


French W'At Indies 

18.340 

\ 46,609 

20.777 

64,006 

16,176 

30,331 

34,248 

1 6,992 

15,122 

8,810 

Spain 

84,413 

70,267 


G6,.'>51 

38,348 

83,230 

196,303 

161,331 

07..3nG 

20 , 6:16 

Spanish West Indies 

20,287 

17,641 

■3 23 

12,.697 

6,167 

25,512 

33,273 

17.695 

2,806 

56,406 

Portugal 



■u J2I 

2.380 

4,181 

2,06f. 

.... 

16,100 

.... 

36,058 

Madeira 

‘ 2,749 

*4*786 


5.812 

ft.52f> 

6,332 

10,120 

21,842 

8,712 

22,310 

West Indies (generslly) — 


.1,474 

15,082 

29,889 

22,033 

31,031 

32,824 

17,533 

3,202 


Europe 


.... 

1 700 

870 

507 

30, UO 

j 31,87.5 




Average price 


.... 



--•V* 

50 cts. 

! .'10 cts. 

44 cts 

4 1 Cts. 


EXPORTED TO 

1810 

1911 

1812 

|H13 

1811 

I 8 I .5 

1816 

1821 

1822 

1823 


gallons. 

6.797 

gullons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallims. 

gdlloriK. 

gaHuiiH. 

22,736 

gallons. 

Prussia 






.... 


.... 

15,598 


77.058 

15,102 

80,1.00 

11.1 '73 

.1,.100 



• . r - 


66,681) 

36,518 

56,241 


7.358 

3is05 

192 


33 

59 

3,001 

4.880 

1,150 

Denmark and Norway 



.... 

616 

26.984 

24,273 

900 

Danish VV'est Indies 

1,080 

■ ■ 1 r 

_ * _ * 




6,667 

14,763 

6,717 

Hollfind 

.... 





10,21 1 

102.966 

100,200 

302,879 

Dutch West Indies 

7,206 


..... 



1 ,000 

3.957 

23,195 

26,4:iS 

20,519 

Great Britain 

1.5,822 

4,087 



3,796 

‘ 3,021 

.... 

*501 

46,482 

1,200 

341,649 

17,130 

Hamburg, Bremen, ike 


.... 


377.235 

438, s65 

France 


46,099 

2,315 

*450 



22, .147 

80,101 

2,0R1 

15.264 

189,758 

French West Indies 


2,.I15 


*270 

4,731 

1,297 

44,224 

100,688 

33.!)01 

30,810 

Spain 

5*7.60!) 

26,284 

170,468 

23,650 

2,017 

4dH0 

23,536 

10,962 



M.GTO 

4,768 

78.526 

120,145 

Spanish West linlies 

11,817 

4*787 

520 

1,821 

6,789 

1,810 

346 

2,00.1 

Portimal 

34,799 

30,7 ft 


.... 

350 

:i3,040 

35,220 

52,015 

90,719 

Madeira 

.1,978 

4,958 

9,616 



4 , 1:10 

;ioo 

If- ,698 

4,519 

1,241 

3,609 

West Indies (generally) 

Uurope 

1,602 

.1,204 



7,293 

9,902 

5,746 

4,126 




Cuba 




.... 



72,906 

21,183 

17.471 

50,418 

llayti 








11,827 

7,827 

Brazil 

.... 




|i.40cts. 



511,312 

36,413 

36,376 

Average price 

40 cti(! 

40 cts. 

.10 ct-«. 

50 cts. 


1 8;t 1 ts. 

1 65 cts. 

1 


1 


EXPORTED TO 


Kuitia 

PruBsla 

Sweden 

SwediMli WeNt IndieN 

Denmark and Norway 

Danish West IntAies 

Holland 

DuteJi West Indies 

Oreat Britain 

British West Indies 

Hamburg, Bremen, Sec 

France 

French West Indies 

Spain 

Spanish West Indies 

Portu|[al 

Madeira 

West Indies (generally) . . . . 

Europe 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Brasil 


1K24 


gallons. 

2*2, «A6 
25,ri29 
4,003 
12.021 
21.104 
244,072 
28,20(1 

“am 

278,690 

77,92:f, 

44.860 

242,087 

2,15(1 

07,079 

25,242 

3,688 

66,020 

18,370 

44,238 


1825 


gnllous 

1,300 

4,071 

17,233 

00 

4, 7 89 
140,689 
22,147 

968 

270,092 

1)9,621 

41,751 

95,422 

1 . 2 ( 

206,425 

17,220 

4,282 

6:^348 

14,740 

31.236 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

18.30 

1831 

18:12 

18:i3 

gallons.! gallons. 

— i .... 

g.ilIons. 

gallons. 

2,938 

gallons. 

gallons. 

galluDB. 

g'ltliniiS. 

4?, 636 

28,301 


22,272 

.... 

A0,C70 

.30,001 

3,274 



3,112 

27,287 

25,106 

27,597 

2 1,63.) 

63,552 

1,154 

217 

78.1 

lH3 

117 

. 2H0 

I'iO 

685 


.... 

14,29/ 


87,237 

78,781 

11,110 

4.075 

10..150 

4,831 

lA'I 

4,380 

8,739 

8,882 

11,114 

42,304 

04,246 

485,110 

876,492 

4-0,907 

1,168,621 

910.413 

35,159 

13,263 

24,067 

17,467 

17,026 

20.433 

35,627 

1.1,450 



.... 

.... 

14,138 

58,504 

231,106 

12..103 

33 

. ■ • . 

■ ■as 


.... 

208 

49,510 

240,150 

04 ,.1.11 

106,053 

.110,551 

600,265 

056,583 

1,638,286 

120,562 

1,2.16.111 

35,603 

30,112 

2,832 

6,404 1 

4,271 

64,542 


38,427 

5,101) 

8 , 0:17 

7,000 

6.362 

6,213 1 

6.83.1' 

5,107 

73,709 

18,340 

29,473 

48.412 

1 18,500 

08,158 

125,096 

06,956 

s5H0 

2,130 

128,547 

2,739 

2,143 

455 

912 

3,069 

I.f)85 

40,212 

10,916 

.30,168 


.. .. 

52,480 

83.181 

1.3,125 

, 3,312 

7,716 

1.1,89.1 

lV,583 

0,106 

7,:i77 

18,595 

4,744 

1 3,348 

480 

],.168 

1,158 

3,359 

3,116 

2,820 



.... 

71,1.14 

72.000 


32.1*18 j 

! 5*8*065 

27,547 

23,7*36 

35,051 

74,744 

68,633 

4,02.1 

72,031 

14,919 j 

1 11,238 

14.512 

9.132 

3,501 

7.018 

27.067 

22,203 1 

1 10,002 

4,965 1 

18,080 

1 1,576 

4,211 

H.563 






AMERICA 


5 ^ 4 ' 


Spermaceti Oil Exported from the United States. 


exported to 

IBOO 

1801 

1802 

1 

1803 

1 1804 

.... 

1805 

180.1 1 

1807 

1808 

1809 

Denmark and Norway 

m 
2000 
204 717 
2.443 

3,120 

8,K19 

0,190 

gAllonn. 

720 

7HI 

GG.HOO 

gallons. 
2fi2 
476 ! 

gallons. 

1 : 
u ' 

galloDs. 

235 

1 . .. 

gallons,' 
* *395 

gallons. 

676 

386 

gallons. 

220 

gallons. 


245 

2,145 
540 ! 


1.182 



Oveat BritAin 

- ■ 1 

42..540 

2.13 

*1,416 

2,530 

! 5G.7.13 

12,827 

742G 



50,602 

Brit&ah W eat Indies 

France 

Fraoch We*t Indica 

Spain j 

C.102 

7,201 

4,3,M 

13,220 

501 

7,980 

1 2,080 1 
1 .... 1 

; G48 

1 5,G52 

! GOO 

2.102 

10,70« 

9,riG2 

1114 

9190 

3603 

330 

fipaiiiwh Weht IdcIihm i 

1 4.384 


, 2,801 

4,831 

3010 



Porropal 1 

'l,«G7 

I,2i5 






Madeira 





1 

1 




\Veat ludiea ((renerall)).. . . . 

.... 

1,14ft 

594 

I 

1 338 

j 5,101 i 

i ‘ .... 1 

1083 

wmm' .Mwl Jtwi 1 


Avers Rf* pri'-e 


.... 



80 CIS. 

i 1 dir. 

bOcts. 

60 cts. 


EXPORTED TO 

1 1810 

j Iftll 

1812 

1813 

1 

1 1814 

18 M 

18IG 

1821 

1822 

1823 


g.lllOlJS. 

j gallons 

gal{uri<<. 

gallons 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons 

isajp.. 

gallons. 

Denmark and Nurway 









DAitinh WestJiidic'B 


.... 


.... 

1 .... 


.... 

1,447 28.1 

22 

Duti'li Uoar lodios 





j 




' 


Orfrft lliitdiri 

G2,3G7 

135,773 

G3,001 ! 





1 


Briliih VVcMt Indies 


.... 

20! .... 

.... 


758 

202 



Prani'e 

*‘11 

1 r 1 t 



i .... 



.... 


292 

FrLMU'.li West Indies 

.... 

.... 

.... 


1 .... 

6.273 


I50: 234 

906 

Spain 




« 





1 


Spanish West Indies 

1,507 

.... 

120 

.... 

j .... 

.... 


.... 


62 

Pni'lug i| 

.... 




! 

3, KM 





Madeira 











West (n(Iie*« (gei crally),... 

.... 




, .... 

.... 

8lH 

333 



Cuba 

1 , r T ' 

^ 

, 


j 

.... 

.... 

4,013, 2,801 

10,G58 

Na-V'i 

.... 




.... 



90' i.o.ia 

1,212 

Druail 


.... 

.... 

.... 





GOOj 

Average prim 

1 75 ‘'ts. 

1 25 illr. 

1 dir. 


1 

1 dir. 

1 62 dir. 

— 

- - 


EXPORTED TO 

1824 

1825 

182G 

1827 

1H28 

L 1 

'i829 1 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


gallons. 

gallons.' gallo! s.' gallons. 

gulloiis.! galloi.S.! 

g.illons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

DenTn.ark and Norway 



; 


1 

! 





Dnnisli Weht lin'ies 

JJ2 

1.827 

.5.10 

773 

2231 

2,4NH| 

1,89G 

2,6.1.'> 

ISO 

450 

Diitrh Weal lndii>M 

410 

64 

2U0| 

6.3 

1,392 

IHCI 

14.1 

137 

207 

59 

Great Riitaiti 

.... 

.... 



5„332 

217,529 

108, .’MG' 

220 

.... 

816 

626 

Riitisli West ludie>i 

36 

180 

goo; 

83 

.... • 

.... 1 

t • • . 

1,121 

00 

84 

France 



' 


i 

1 





French West Indies 

Ca u a aa 

518 



125 

584 1 

530' 

GiO 




Spanish West Indies 

18G 

i ■ ' V 


9.5 

IGlj 

2211 

5 




Portngal 

1,8KJ 










Madeira 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 1 

28.1 

288 

411 


2.479 

West Indies (generally).... 

211 

.... 

.... ' 

.... 

1 

129 


2,967 

J.G39 

659 

Cuba.. 

12.112 

19.023 

23,811 

GO, 14.5 

28,828 j 

24,9.1G 

49.114 

58,:m.i 

:is,789 

36,562 

Hayti 

2.630 

3.191 

1,007 

1,277 

l,930j 

J,254 

867 

375 1 

1,115 

146 

Braafl 

2,G99 

261 


30 

378 1 


1,407 

29 : 


1,830 




Countries to which Whalebone has been Exported from 18J54 to 1843, inclusive. 


C 0 U N T B 1 E S. 

1834 

1835 

1836 1 1837 

1 1838 

1839 

1 1840 I 1841 

j 1842 ! 1843 

Manse Towns 

Fiance 

Itlly 

Holland 

United Kingdom 

Other placCM 

Total lbs 

Value, dollars 

lbs. 

4.1,281 

150,799 

677,908 

1 

. 1 

lbs. 

10,020 

83,954 

177.003 

" 

Jbs. ! lbs. 
24.478 6,496 

121,485 326,715 
3H2.(M9 612,577 
2,878. K . 

22.434 
., 1 60,762 

.. 1 529 

j Ihs. 
.13,098 

5 : 12,677 

966,42.1 

7,052 

30,890 

4U,530 

Jb>'. 

*24.948 

680,70.1, 

675,246 

30,643 

33,336 

420 

lbs. 
.19,134 
936,763 
870,659 j 
2,956 
13,377 
29,320 
50 

! 'I’’’ 

605,918 

85,547 

.1.0.13 

19,40.1 

557,460 

lbs. 

43.552 

308,615 

55K391 

14.722 

1 lbs. 

1 23,588 

340,678 
3, .1.12 
11,540 
36,931 
IH7.185 
295,119 

• • 


.. 1 .. 

•• 


1 1,802,259; 1,27 1,383 

1 1 

9(8,280 

898,773 


1 .. .. 1 .. 1 

.. 

•• ' 310,379| 259,148| 

225,382 

267,481 
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Number of Gallons of Spermaceti and Whale Train Oil Exported from the United States 

to the fblloijv'ing Countries ; — 


DESTINATION. 


Prussia, spemacetl 

«, whale I 

Haose Towns, spermaceti.... 

„ whale 

Danish West Indies, sperm.. 

,, whale.. 

Holland, spermaceti 

whalo 

Belgium, Npennaceti 

„ whalo 

Ilayti, spermaceti ^ 

„ whale 

Cuba and J*orlo Rico, Kperm. 

„ whale 

Mexico, Hprrmacfti 

,, whalu 

Ilritish America, itpcrni:iceti. 

,, whale 

Denmark., ftfMnrmnceti 

„ whale 

Dutch \V eat iudica, Hp<^rm . . 

,, whah*... 

Sweden and Norway, sperm. 

,, wh.iic 

Braxil, spermaceti 

,, whale 

United Ruigtlom, HpeniMceii. 

,, whale 

France, spiM-iiiaceti 

,, whale.. 

Other places, s-pcruiaccti 

,, whale 


1634 

1835 

1 

1836 ! 

1837 j 

1838 

1839 ! 

1840 •' 

1811 

1842 

1843 

gallons. 

gUllotiS. 

gallons.j 

gallunh ! 1 

gnllons. 

galluiirt. 

gallons. 

galluns. 

guKons. gallons. 

48A62 

82,770 

.19,521} 

107,000 

137,12.1 

3,088 

^,166' 

375,754 

345, .547 

467,342 

82 

321 

47,475! 

.. 


.. 

.. 1 


1.35* 

0,162 

70fi,2G9 

0G5,3H4: 

C93,0r>4 

1,328,77.5 I 

.093,001 

052, .530 

1,392,321 ! 

1,412,515 

.1,108,399 1 

,133,950 


3oa| 

7l)Gi 

324 

941 

620 

992: 

735 

1 84(1 

182 

4,595 

1 10,2.5.31 

0,171. 

2,499 

5.229 

3,053 

4,3441 

4 730j 

! 3,382 

4,674 


•• 1 

.. 1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

344 

1 

1 


1,01 1,9 If)' 

577,200, 

902,70fl' 

1,203,101 ; 1 

.165,109 

512,249 

1,999,677'] 

l,2»3,«S» 

1,648,082 

399,131 

I(i3i 

i 


.. ; 


1 


.. 1 

84.5 

12.102 

420,322' 

2H2.020| 

400,.50l' 

338,9031 

858,733 

31,033' 

431,8751 

2.52, OlOj 

367,820 

119,881 

504. 

810; 

7871 

109' 

833 

5.57 

8601 

543 

99 

224 

18.5911 

12,3911 

C,13G! 

8,4.53 ! 

10,003 

('.,064 

11,9391 

0,370; 

6,465 

4.146 

48..5rj4' 

.5:1,037', 

04,2.10; 

80,18.4, 

92.920 

69,008 1 

53,322. 

84..163; 

92,062 

94,151 

ni.iK'jH' 

08,177 

78.548; 

73.400: 

98,230 

108.751 

; 117 000} 

155, .527 

104,978 

137,792 

3.4271 

3,.33G! 

^ 7.1*22! 

l,2''4i 

200 

3, .17 4 

1 .1,819! 

2.903, 

032 

5,205 

i.orr 

«,.540 

1,771. 


40 

3,112 

1 5, 1401 

•2,03Kj 

i 1,002 

l,4Rl 

4,.t3li 

' 013' 

9151 


5H0 


12! 

.51* 

1 803 

826 

30j 

1 2,020 

4,013, 

995. 

.. 

120, 

» J.h37i 

970 

i 7,330 

1,075 


! .. j 

1 

1.353, 



1 




{ 23,rino 

, 73,R.50| 

50,5^1 

98,'29:t' 

29,G(;3 

40,729 

66,28.5 j 

30,096 

i 

1,987 

j 103, 


09 

, ir,o; 

33 

1.124 


a 70 

i H66 

957 

1 2n,742| 

8,174 

20,903 

12,1031 

13,317 

' 10,585 

‘20.5.1041 

12,080 

11 837 

6,795 

1 • ■ 1 

j ii:t 

113 

20(1. 

.. 

, . 

247- 

202 

.170 




2:,.9tirt 

91,114 

26.48 1 

.15.9.10 

' 81,760 

221,891 

00;9I5 


; ifc).) 



1.72S 

20b 


3.5 

If if} 

ISO 

96 

i 72,772 


9,032 

84..520 

:(,H|U 

20,1 IH 
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American System of Whole Fishing. — When sailors’ wages ore hi^ at New York 
or Boston, they are difficult to be procured ; for the whalefishers are paid by lays instead 
of wages. These lays ore of course dependant upon various circumstances ; but, gene- 
rally, the captain's lay is one -seventeenth part of ml which is obtained ; the first officer’s, 
one-twenty-eighth part ; the second officer’s, one-forty-fifth ; the third officer’s, one- 
sixtieth; the Doat-steerer draws from on eightietli to a hundred-and-twentioth; and the 
common sailor before tHb mast, from a hundred-and-twentieth to a hundred-and-fifitieth, 
according to his experience, activity, and strength. On the outward passage, the crew 
are divided into two watches, similar to tlioso which exist in the merchant service. 

The American whaling ships generally pass to the Pacific, by the way of Cape Horn ; 
some sail by the eastern route, south of New Holland ; others pursue the whales in the 
Indian Ocean, the vicinity of Madagascar, and the Red Sea, reacti the Pacific through the 
straits of Timor, between New Guinea and the Pelew Islands, and sail to the coast of 
Ja^i. Every part of the Pacific is explored by the hardy and bold American whalc- 
fisners, and many new discoveries have been made by them. 

The right wliale is of the largest class. These were taken by the Americans as far 
back as ill 1761, in the Gnlf of St. Lawrence ; they arc said to have produced 230 barrels 
of oil ; and as the vessels then employed did not exceed sixty tons’ burden, a single whale 
made a full cai'^o. The bone from a whale of this size, sometimes weighed 3000 lbs., 
each of which was worth a dollar, and the slabs were frequently ten feet in length. Their 
food consists of a species of animal not larger than a spider, and similai* in form, colled 
bret,” which swim near the surface of the water, and tinge it for acres with a reddish 
cast. The difference between the right whkle and tlic sperm is known at a distance by 
the manner of spouting. The right whale has two spout holes, and throws the water in 
two perpendicular streams, that widen as they rise. The hump- back” and the fin- 
back” spout in the same manner. The sperm-whale spouts in a single stream, thrown 
forward from its head, at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

A sperm whale, about sixty feet long, is usually about twenty -four feet iii eireiitn- 
ference ; the distance from one point of the tail to the other is about Keven feet. The 
length of the fin is about three feet and a half ; about fourteen feet being the longtli of 
the jaw-bone. The spout-h<»1es, or nostrils, are situated •about ten inches fi’oiu the end of 
the nose ; from which to the eyes, the distance 'is not above fourteen feet. I'lie skin is 
about the thickness of one inch ; tlie blubber, on the ribs, about five inches, and upon the 
breast nine inches ; the blubber being about one-sixth part of the whole of the animal. 
Whales of eighty feet long, have the blubber thicker in proportion. 

Tlio head of the sperm whale is in size equal to one-third part of the size of the body, 
has a blunt appearance, with a front like the breakwater of a^ ship, and at its junction 
with the necl^ there is a large hump or bunch. From what might be named tlui shoulder, 
is the tliickest part of the body, about one-third of its length, until what is called the 
** small,” or beginning of the tail, where there is another hump seen, and from which a 
smaller ridge runs down towards the extremity, to the “ flukes” or fins of the tail. The 
► flpkes” consist of two triangular, horizontal fins, about six feet long, and twelve or four- 
teen feet broad, in 'those of the largest size. ^The great power of the muscles of these 
flukes, renders thorn a formidable means of defence, and an object of terror to the whale- 
man. In the upper part of the head there is a large triangular cavity, which is called the 
case,” containing the oily fluid that after death is congealed into that yellow, OTanulated 
mass, which we name spermaceti. Beneath this vase and (he nostril, there is a uiick mass 
of substance, elastic in its nature, which is called the ^‘junk,” and formed of a ce/Zufor 
tissue j and infiltrated with fine sperm oil and ^termaceti. Thu mouth extends throughout 
the whole length of the head, containing in the lower jaw forty-two teeth of formidable 
dimensions, and when open, it is as caiiaclous as d middle-sized room, and the roof is 
covered with a land of coarse hair, through which it strains the food. The throat, unlike 
that of the Greenland wliale, is large enough to admit the body of a full-grown man. 
The eyes are small, situated fai* back on each side of the head. The^ have eyelids, the 
lower ones are moveable. A short distance l)ehind tlic head are the swimming mis, which 
appear to seiTC them not only for the purpose of swimming but to hold their young. The 
size of a fuIl-gi*own sperm wh^c is estimate to be about cighty-foiir led in length ; the depth 
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of the head from eight to nine feet, and the breadth five to six feet; the swimming fins about 
six feet long and three broad; and the circumference of the body thirty-six feet. The 
skin of the sperm whale is smooth and without scales. Tlie colour of the ^kin is dark 
over the greater part of its surface, but especially so on the upper part of the head, the 
back, and near the flukes, where it is quite black ; on the sides it is of a lighter shade^ 
and on the breast silve^ gray. Aged bulls,” as they are termed by whalemen, fre- 
quently have a portion of gray on the nose, above the fore part of the upper jaw, and these 
ore then said by whalers to be “ gray-headed.” The blubber encircles the body, and is 
termed by the sailors “ the blanket.” It is of a light yellow colour, and when melted 
down, becomes the sperm oil. The ordinary food of this species of w'hale appears to be a 
sort of sepia, or cuttle-fish, called the squid. 

The ordinal^ motion of the whale is slow, swimming, as they do, at the rate of from 
two to fclur miles an hour ; but they can go through the water at from ten to twelve 
miles an hour. 

The sperm whales herd in largg scools, the females being protected by from one to 
three of the other species. The mmes appear jealous of intrusion, and fight with great 
power to prevent it. The large whales generally go alone iiF search of food, and when 
seen in ooiCipany, are supposed to be travelling from one ^ feeding ground’ to the other. 
These large whales being quite incautious, are easily overcome, and, even after the plunge 
of the harpoon, often lay exposed to their destroyers like a log of wood, scarcely appearing 
to feel the blow. Sometimes, however, they are found possessing extraordinary courage, 
doing dreadful havoc with their principal wei^ons, their jaws and tails. Tliey breed at all 
seasons, producing one, and sometimes two, at a birth, tlie size of their cubs being, when 
first born, from twelve to fourteen feet. The females arc much smaller than the other sex, 
being not more than one-fifth part as great. These manifest strong attachment to their 
young, taking them under their fins, and ur^ng them to escape from danger. Their 
attachment to each other is no less remarkable, and, when one is wounded, its companions 
will remain around her to the last, so that they often fall a sacrifice to their aflection. The 
attachment, on the part of the young, towards its parent is no less extraordinary, and they 
are often seen around the ship for hours after their parents have fallen a prey to the 
harpoon. The young males sifim in scools until they are about three-fourths grown, 
when they separate, and seek their proj^upon the ocean alone. The difference between 
them and the female droves is evident and striking, from the fact that whon one of their 
number is struck, it is left to its fate, scarcely an instance being known of its companions 
having * heaved to.’ They are cunning and shy, and, accordingly, are more difficult to 
take, as, from their vigour and activity, great despatch is necessary, in order to gpve them 
no opportunity to recover from the terror and fright occasioned by the blow of the harpoon. 
One singular circumstance may here be mentioned, that the whale, both great and small, 
appears to have the power of communicating intelligence to its kind, when any danger 
approaches, for the distance of four, five, or even seven miles ; but the mode in which this 
is done has never been ascertained. 

The ‘ fin-back’ whale is an animal of larger size than the sperm^ but so uncertain 
and active in its motions as to elude the mo9t expeit whale fishermen. 

The ‘ right wh^,’ another species, which, with the sperm whale, constitutes the 
most prominent staple of our whale fishery, we have considered. It is similar in its general 
form to the sperm, and possesses the same general habits, although the oil extracted from 
it is of mferior quality. There^are also other spedes, such as the razor-back, the broad- 
nosed whale, ana the beaked whale; and species of a smaller kind, to which we shall 
merely allude. 

The wide domain of the ocean is the home of the whale, and we find it spouting in 
eveiy latitude of the sea, from the idbeigs of Greenland to the African coast. It is ad- 
mitM, however, that the sperm whale is seldom seen in the colder latitudes, confining 
itself to the more ^nial climates; while the Greenland whale, which is of extraordinary 
sisEe, appears to delict in tumbling among the mountains of ice which float in the region 
of the north pole. We find the whale firaermen hurling the harpoon upon the coast of 
New 2^alan{ as well as New Holland, near the shores of Peru and Madagascar, Chili and 
California, Japan apd the China sea, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. It is, indeed, 
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not unusual for the whaling ships from our American ports to ransack the wodd for ihelr 
gigantic prej, entirely circumnavigating the globe, although the enterprises of the British 
whale fishermen are directed mhrc particularly to the coast of colder climates. 

The American whole ships arc generidly from 800 to 600 ions burden, and cany 
from twenty-eight to forty men, besides officers. They are provisioned with all necessdSy 
stores for three years. Sijinetiines the ships are accompanied by what are called tenders,^’ 
or smaller vessels, which servo os convoy to the principal ships, and that either aid- them in 
distress, or themselves procure the whale. Each ship is provided with four or six whale 
boats, about twenty-seven feet long, and four broad, in which the whale is generally cap- 
tured. These boats are strong and light, sharp at both ends, in order to withstand the 
action of the waves, to float with great buoyancy upon tbe tops of the billows^ when the sea 
runs high, and to be propelled both ways. Near the end, wdiich may be considered the stem 
of the boat, a rounded ])ie(*e of. wood is placed, called the “loggerhead,” through the hole of 
which the rope is run which is attafjhed to the harpoon. Eacsli boat ha.*? two lines, of about 
20() fathoms in length, and carefully colled in their tubs in a circle, four harpoons, and some 
lances. They are also pii^vi<ied with small flags, called “ whifts,” which are stuck in the 
dead whale, in case the whalemen are driven off from their object by untoward circum- * 
stances, and in Srder that their position may again be found. A few “ drogues,” or quad- 
rangular pieces of board, are likewise provided, and fastened occasionally to the harpoon- 
rope, so as to impede the motion of me whale after he 1ms been struck. Besides some 
articles of refreshment, each boat has also a keg, containing a tinder- box, lanterns, and 
other articles, to enable tbe fishers, when l>otlighted, to strike a light. The boats are each 
manned by six men, two of whom are called the “ headsman” and “ boat-stoerer.” In 
chasing the whale, four of these boats are used. 

The principal instruments used in the w'haJe fishery are the hai’poon, the laiioe, the 
spade, and the try-pot. The harpoon is an iron spear, about throe feet in length, with ^ 
barbed point, and is required to be of tbe best iron; while the “ shank,” which is frequently 
bent by the struggles of the whale, must V)e of jdiable and soft iron, for the purpose of 
enabling it to Imnd, if required, but not to break. The lance is also an ii on spear of about 
six feet in length, and into which is fitted a Imudlo of vvo(^; its point is sharp and thin, tbe 
blade being seven or eight inches in length, and two tand a half broad. Tins is used to 
wound the wbale in a vital part after it has been struck, so as to cause its deatli. 7’he 
spade, another instrument similar to the lance, is used to cut up tbe blubber into small 
pieces ; and the try-pot^ a large iron tank with three legs and two flattened sides, is used 
tor boiling the blubber into oil. 

The harpoon gun, invtmted in 1731, was formerly used the purpose of throwing 
the liaxpoon into the body of the whale, which could be done wit!) effect at the distance of 
forty yards; but, as great skill is required iu its management, and numerous accidents have 
occun^ from its use, the instrument lias been relinquished. 

The seamen, or whale fishers, are among the most ardent, daring, and, in many 
^ insit^nces, the most reckless class of tbe American coast population, “comprised/* as ob- 
served in an article in Hun(*s Magazine^ “ ti young men who are unwilling to devote 
themselves to those slow and j)ersevering habits, that minute aiid^crupulous attention to 
detail required iu the successful prosecution of any form of business, and that plodding and 
unvaried labour w'hich is always exacted by the cultivation of the soil; they are bold, warm 
in their imaginations, impulsive, generous, and, from their mode of life, cast about as they 
are by storms from sea to sea, wide in their range of view, and devoid of the stability which 
would induce them to be confined long t(^ any one place. •Their habits of adventure in 
attacking the monsters of the deep upon their native element, give to their character a 
hardihniod which could scarcely bo acquired by any fbrm of occupation upon the land. The 
day-book and the ledger, those mighty engines which form important parts of the machinery 
of commerce, have no charms for them. In the words of one of our most distinguished 
jurists, * upon tlieir native element, they are habitually buffeted by winds and waves, and 
;sriostling with ^tempests ; and, in time of war, they are exposed to the still fiercer elements 
of ilte munan passions.’ 

Accustomed to strict subordination by the discipline which the law has provided for 
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our wlioiiag shipsy to toil and deprivation when on duty, their hardships arc mingled 
with glimpses of sunshine in its intervals. The natural ardour of tlieir character appears 
to break out, when they are relieved from its burdens, and have their foothold once again 
upon the land. Their views become as expansive as the broad ocean which stretches 
around them, and their impulses as wild as the waves wliich dash against its shores. 
Conscious that they are all embarked in one common cntci’iirise, hazardous extreme, 
in which the success of the voyage is the measure of their #’ewards, ana mutually de- 
pending upon each other for success, their affections become kindled into sympathy for 
their companions ; and this feeling operates always upon the land, so as to mduce them 
to sacrifice their own comfort to that of their friends. The money wdiicli tliey have pro- 
cured by the most severe toil, they are ever ready to spend liberally in every form of in- 
dulgence, by dissipation ; and their loose habits of economy and want of calculation, fre- 
quently* cause tliem to fall a prey to those greedy ‘land sharks,’ which always show their 
fins in great numbers through all our seaport to^vns. 

“ With such habits, to which there are many and honourable exceptions, it could 
hardly be expected that the great body of sailors should accumulate large fortunes. The 
earning of years of toil are exjjfiidcd in as many months at tl»^ bar or the brothel ; and the 
sailor, stripped of his means, has only the last resort, to ship again and resume his march 
upon the mountain wave, and return to his home upon the deep. l)re;;iscd in red woollen 
shirts, coarse pantaloons, pumps, and tarpaulin hat — removed, as they are, from the re- 
straints of the civil law, and without those liabits of reflection which would aiise from the 
more steady and sober pursuits of the laud, they frequently exhibit riotous habits, which 
would lead one to think that they w^rc exempted from the jurisdiction of the laws. 

“ The most prominent exceptions to this class of men, arc those who have arisen by 
successive steps from the station of common sailors to that of boat-steerers, and to the 
posts of captains of tlieir ships. These are, for the most })art, temperate in their habits, 
with physical and moral powers fully adecpiato to bear the great responsibilitios which 
devolve upon them, and to stand at the head of these stormy expeditions. Wc see many 
along our coast who have acquired fortunes by their business, and the beautiful houses 
which whiten our shores attest* the success of their labours. A few remarks may be 
proper in this place, respectiiijj the discipline of tlie whaling ships, which is permitted by 
our laws. In the first place, it is well^kiiow'ii that tin? ships which ply from our ports arc 
chiefly owned by diflereut individuals, wdio combine their capital in this 8|>ecies of stock 
usually to a large amount of value. Not only is the custody of the ship, which is of 
great cost, but also that of the outfits and crew, and the prosecution of the voyage, in- 
trusted to the keeping of a single man, the captain of the ship. Numerous sailors, of 
diverse and frequently insubordinate habits, are placed under his control, and on their 
obedience depend not only the success of the expedition, but even the safety of their 
lives. The law gives to tlie master of the sliip a despotic pow'er within certain prescribed 
bounds. It invests him with entire and full command of his ship, with the right to inflict 
personal chastisement upon those who break its discipline, to control the operations of the 
crew, and generally to exercise the same government that a schoolmaster exerts over his 
scholar, or the parent over his child. Doubtless many acts are committed on the pdrt ot 
the master which are founded in injustice, but then the sailor has his remedy by bringing 
his action for civil ffcarnages in a court of Jaw. It has, indeed, been our lot, during a 
limited professional practice in a seaport town, to have frequent ■Applications from sailors 
claiming maltreatment on board ship from their captains, which, however, proved to 
furnish no ground for a legal claim of damages. Certain old ‘law salts’ arc always 
found on board ship read^^to give in their advice when a sailor has been unjustly punished, 
or chastised with improper* weapons ; and a jury away from the coast, it is well knowm, are 
seldom backward in awarding daiqages full as great as the injury. Doubtless, extra- 
ordinary discretion, forbearance, and determination, are required on the part of the master, 
to exercise the power which the law gives liim for the purpose of preserving discipline on 
board his ship, and thus carrying out the objects of the voyage ; but how many acts of 
insubordination on the part of sailors may manifest themselves in unequivocal signs, and 
which demand punishment from the consequences which they produce, although the facts 
cannot be established in evidence. Is the power of personal chastisement tliat the law 
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allows tho moslor to iuflict upon insubordinate sailors, and which is so repug^nant to the 
feelings of many of our citizens, expedient and right ? We maintain that it is ! because 
it is clear that such or like ineand are essential to the safety of the voyage, and without 
them no whaling voyages could be safely prosoouted. Suppose recreant offenders could 
only be placed in irons until the ship arrived in port, or witiiin the jurisdiction of a com- 
petent court^to try the case ? Under these mrcumstances their services would be lost ; 
and were a sufficient number to merit this punishment, it would be in their powbr at any 
time to break up a voyage, by placing themselves in this position. Personal chastisement 
of sailors, we say then, is just, fix>m the necessity of the case. It should never, however, 
bo inflicted but on sure grounds, and with proper weapons. Should the master of the 
ship fail to comply with the requisitions of the law in this respect, he is, and ought to be, 
amenable to the injured party in damages, as is fully proved by jblie records of our courts. 
Ills position, with a crew possessing the physical power to wrest from him his command, 
nt all times subject to revolt, and far away from succour, on the desert of the ocean, is 
unenviable. If his responsibilities are great, so also sliould bo his rewards, if he meets 
those responsibilities with promptitude, and performs his duty ,” — ^Hunfs Magazine. 

On the departure of a inhale ship from an American port, the provisions and other 
stores are stowed away, and arranged in the order to be required for future use. The 
crew have packed their chests their best apparel, and aU they do not immediately re- 
quire, and they appear in their rod shirts and new tarpaulins. The instruments which 
have been prepared are carefully stowed away in their cases, and the whaleboats are swung 
in regular order, above the deck or on the ship’s side ; the crew are mustered on board, 
and the ship departs for a long and uncertain voyage. 

The following accounts of an actual disaster and voyage, extracted from a 
recent number of the New Yofk Merchants* Magazine^ will best elucidate the 
dangers attendant upon the whale fishery. 

The ship Essex, Captain George Pollard, sailed from Nantucket, 12th of 8th month, 
1819, on a whaling voyage to the Pacific Ocean. Her crew consisted of tweiity-one men, 
fourteen of whom were whites, mostly belonging to Nantucket ; the remainder were blacks. 
Oil the 20tli of the lltli month, 1820, in latitude 0 deg. 40Vnm. south, longitude 119 deg. 
west, a scool of whales was discovered, and, in pursuing them, the mate’s boat was stove, 
which obliged him to return to tho ship, when they commenced repairing the damage. 
The captain and second mate were left with their miats, pursuing the whales. During 
this interval the mate discoveied a large speimaceti whale near the ship; but not suspect- 
ing the appioach of any danger, it gave them no alarm until they saw tho whale coming 
with full speed towards them. In a moment, they were astonished by a tremendous crash. 
The whale liad struck the ship a little forward of the fore chains. It was some minutes 
before the crew could recover from their astonishment, so far as to examine whether any 
damage had been sustained. They then tried their pumps, and found that the ship was 
sinking. A signal was immediately set for the boats. The whale now appeared ag^in 
^.lakvg for the sliip ; and, coming with great velocity, with the water foaming around 
him, he struck the sHip a second blow, whicli neftrly stove in her bows. There was now no 
hope of saving the ship, and the only course to be pursued was, to prepaxn to leave her with all 
possible haste. They collected a few things, hove them into the boat, and shoved off. The 
ship immediately fell upon one side, and sunk to tlie water’s edge. When the captain’s 
ana second maters boats arrived, such was the consternation, that for some time not a word was 
spoken. The danger of their situation at length aroused them, as from a terrific dream to a no 
less terrific reality. They remained by the ifreck two or three ^ays, in which time they 
cut away the masts, which caused her to right a little. Holes were then cut in the deck, by 
which means they obtained about 600 pounds of bread, and as much water as they c^d 
take, besides other articles likely to be of use to them. On the 22nd of the 11th month, 
they left tho ship, with as gloomy a prospect before them as can well be imagined. The 
nearest land was about iSx) miles to the windward of them; they were in open boat^ 
weak and loaky» with a very small pittance of bread and water for the support of so many 
men, during the time they must necessarily be at sea. Sails had been prepared for the 
boats, before leaving the ship, which provra of material benefit. They steered southerly 
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by the wiud, hoping to fall in with some ship, but in this they were disappointed. 
After being in their boats twenty«eight days, experiencing many suiTerings by gales of 
wind, want of water, and scanty provisions, they arrived at Ducie’s Island, in latitude 24 deg. 
40 min. south, longitude 124 deg. 40 min. west, where they were disappointed in not find- 
ing a sufficiency of any kind of food for so large a company to subsist on. Their boats being 
very weak and leaky, they were hauled on shore and repaired. They found a ^ntle spring of 
fresh wtfter, flowing out of a rock at about half ebb of the tide,€from which ^ey filled their 
kegs. Three of the men chose to stay on the island, and take their chance for some vessel 
to take them off.” 

The following is another account from the same authority. 

** In the afternoon of a day which had been rather stormy, while wo were fishing in 
the No;fth Pacific, * a sebol’ of young bull whales made their appearance close to the ship, 
and as the weather had cleared up a little, the captain immediately ordered the mate to 
lower his boat, while he did the same with his own, in order to go in pursuit of them. 

“ The two boats were instantlydowered, for we were unable to send more, having two 
others ‘ stove’ the day before ; they soon got near the whales^ but were unfortunately seen 
by them before they could get near enough to dart the harj)oon with any chance of success, 
and the consequence was, that the * pod* of whales separated, and went off with great swift- 
ness in different directions. One, however, after making several turns, came, at length, 
right towards the captain’s boat, wbich he observing, waited in silence for his approach 
without moving an oar, so that the ‘young bull’ came close to his boat, and received the 
blow of the harpoon some distance behind }^\s ‘ hump,’ which I saw enter his flesli myself, 
as it occurred close to the sliip. The whale appeared quite ten'or-struck for a few seconds, 
and then suddenly recovering itself, darted off like the wind, and spun the boat so quickly 
round, when the tug came upon the line, tliat she was within a miracle of being upset. 
But away they went, ‘ dead to windward,’ at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles an hour, 
right against a ‘ head sea,’ which fiew against and over the hows of the boat with uncom- 
mon force, so that she, at times, appeared ploughing through it, making a high bank of 
surf on each side. The second mate, having observed the course of the w'hale and boat, 
managed to waylay them, and when they came near to him, which they speedily did, a 
‘ short warp* was thrown, and iSoth boats were soon towed at nearly the same rate as the 
captain's boat had been before. * 

“ 1 DOW saw the captain darting the lance at the whale as it almost fiew along, but ho 
did not seem to do so writh any kind of effect, as the speed of the wlialc did not appear in 
the least diminished, and in a very short time they all disappeared together, bcung at too 
great a distance to be seen with the naked eye from the deck. 1 now ran aloft, and, with 
the aid of a telescope, coifld just discern from the mast-head the three objects, like specks 
upon the surface of the ocean, at an alarming distance. I could just observe the two boats, 
with the whale's head occasionally darting out before them, with a good deal of ‘ white 
water* or foam about them, which convinced me that the whale was still running. T 
watched them with the glass until I could no longer trace them, even in the most indistinct 
manner, and I then called to those on deck^ that they might take the spearing, by compass'^ 
of the direction in which I had lost sight of them, that w’e might continue to ‘ beat’ the 
ship up to that quarter. 

“ Although all eyes were employed, in every direction, searching for the boats, no 
vestige of them could be seen ; and, therefore, when half-past nine, r. m., came, we made 
up our minds that they were alljost; and, as the wind howled hoarsely through the rigging, 
and the waves beat savagely against our ship, some of us imagined that they could occa- 
sionally hear the captain's Voice, ordering the ship to ‘ bear up,’ while the boats had been 
seen more than fifty times by anxious spirits, who had strained their eyes through the gloom 
until &ncy robbed them of their true *speculation, and left her phantasmagoria in exchange. 
We aU looked in that direction, and in a few minutes we could plainly perceive it; in a short 
time we were close up with it, when, to our great joy, we found the captain and all the men 
in the boate, lying to leeward of the dead whale, which had, in some measure, saved them 
from the violence of the sea. They had only just been able to procure a light, having 
unfortunately upset all their tinder through the violent motion of tlie boats, by w^hich it 
became wet, but winch they succeeded in fgniting after immense ai)pl5catitm of the flint 
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and steel ; or their laatcm would have been suspended from an oar directly after sttfiset^ 
which is the usual practice when boats are placed under such circumstances.’^ 

** On the morning of the 18th oFJuue, 1832^ while we were still fishing in the ‘ off- 
shore ground’ of Japan, we fell in with an immense sperm \idiale, which happened to be 
just the sort of one we required to complete our cargo. Three boats were immediately 
lowered to give him chase; hut the whale, from some cause or other, appeared wild in its 
actions long before it had s^n any of our boats, although it might have been chased the 
day before by some other ship. It was greatly different in its actions to most other large 
wnales, because it never went steadily upon one course. If he 'peaked his fiukes,’ or 
went down going to the southward, we expected he would continue that course under 
water, but when he again rose, pcrliaps he was two or tliree miles away from the boats 
to the northward; in this sort of manner be dodged us about until near four, p. M., at 
which time the men were dreadfully exhausted from their exeilions in the chase, •which 
had been conducted under a broiling sun, with the thermometer staiiditig in the shade 
at 93 deg. About half-past four, however, the captain contrived, by the most subtle 
management and great physical exertions,' to get near to the monster, when he immediately 
struck lufn with the har{>oon i^ith his own hands ; and, before he had time to recover from 
the blow, he managed, with his usual dexterity, to give him two fatal wounds with the 
lance, which causefi the blood to flow from the blow hole in abundance. The whale, after 
the lost lance, immediately descended below the surface, and the captain felt certain that he 
was going to 'sound,’ but in this lie was much mistaken; for, a few minutes after his 
descent, he again rose to the surface with great velocity, and, striking the boat with the 
front part of his head, threw it high into the alt*, with the men and every thing contained 
therein, fracturing it to atoms, and scattering its crow widely about. While the men w'ere 
endeavouring to save themselves from drow*iiing, by clinging to their oars and pieces of the 
wreck of the boat, the enormous animal was seen swimming round and round them, ap- 
pearing as if meditating an atta<;k with his flukes, wliicli, if he had thought proper to do, 
m return for the grievous wounds that he had liirnself received, a few strokes of his pon- 
derous tail would soon have destroyed his enemies ; but this was not attempted. Tlicy had 
now notliing to hope for but the arrival of the other boats to relieve them from their dan- 
gerous situation, rendered more so by the appearance of se^ral large sliarks, attracted by 
the blood which flowed from the whale, wdiich were. sometimes only a few feet from them ; 
and also from the inability of one* of the boat’s crew to swim, by which three or four of his 
mates were much exhausted in their efforts to save him, which they succeeded in doing, 
after having lashed two or three oars across the stern of the boat, wdiich happened to be 
not much fractured, on which they placed their helpless fellow- adventurer. After they 
had remained in the water about three-quarters of an hoiu*,i, assisting themselves by 
clinging to pieces of the wreck, one of the other boats arrived and took them in. But 
although these brave whale fisliernien had been so defeated, they were not subdued ; 
the moment they entered the boat which took them from the ocean, their immediate de- 
termination was for another attack upon the immense creature, which remained close by, 
cvhil^ the other boat, which was pulling towards them with all the strength of its rowers, 
would still be a quarter of an hour before it <:ould arrive. 

“ The captain, with twelve men in one boat, tlicrefore, made another attack upon 
the whale with the lance, whicli caused it to tlirow up blood from the blow hole in in- 
creased quantities. We, who were on board the ship, and had observed from a great 
distance, by means of tlic telescope, the whole of the occun’ence, were employed in beating 
the ship towards them ; but they were far to windward, anVI, the wind being rather light, 
we had even our royal sails set. Soon after arrival of thejlliird boat, the whale went 
into its flurry and soon died, when, to the dismay of the boats’ crews, who bad endured 
so much danger and hardship in its capture, it sunk, <ind never rose again — an occurrence 
which is not very unfrequent, owing, of course, to the greater specific gravity of the in- 
dividual, perhaps from a greater development of bony and muscular structures. Such 
w*ere the adveritures of that day, in the evening of which the crews returned to the ship, 
worn out and dispirited, having lost a favourite boat, with the whole of her instruments, 
besides the last whale wanted to complete the cargo, and worth at least 5001 . /” 

When a whale is dead, the process of extracting the oil conimenoes, by two opera- 
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tions^ called **cuttiug in*’ and the ‘^trying out.” The whale is brought alongside of the 
ship, and the business of cutting by means of the spades, is effected. A man descends 
u^on the floating carcase, and cutting a hole in the body of the whale, near its junction 
with the head, inserts a hook in the hole, by which that part is drawn up towards the ship 
by pulleys prepared for the purpose. This, particularly in a high sea, is a dangerous ex- 
penment, as we motion of the waves prevents certain footing upon the slippery body of 
the animal. A tension being produced upon the fat by this ijotion, it is cut by the spade 
in strips of two or three feet broad, and in a spiral direction, which is done by means of a 
windlass acting upon pulleys that are fixed to the maintop. Tlie “ blanket pieces,” as they 
are termed, are removed by a similar process to that of a bandage unrolled from a circular 
body ; and the animal is £vested of its blubber to the flukes, the head being previously cut 
off and allowed to float, carefully secured, at the stem of the ship. 

The carcase of the ^halc, after being flayed, is allowed to float off ; the head is then 
hoisted on end by the pulleys, the cclsc is opened, and the spermaceti is taken out, by means 
of a pole and bucket which is dipped into the cavity. The junk is then cut from the 
head. This is hoisted on board, aad cut into square pieces, when the head is allowed to 
sink, being divested of the means of buoyancy. The blanket pieces, from eight to fourteen 
inches thick, are then cut from tlie long strips of fat, and, hs well as the junk, are sepa- 
rated into thin pieces, upon blocks called horses, and thrown into the try^pots in which the 
blubber is melted. The membranous parts of the oil, which are called ‘‘ scraps” by the 
sailors, are used as fuel ; and the spermaceti from the ccLse is boiled alone, and called 
head matter.” The oil aiid spermaceti are then placed in barrels, to be brought back 
into port. 

The whalebone, which forms so important an article of commerce, is in the mouth of 
the whale, and forms a Alter within peculiarly adapted to separate the sea-water from the 
sepia, or other fish, on which it feeds. The lamina;, about 300 in number, are situated on 
each side of the hood, and the longest blade is usually the test which designates the size of 
the whale. Its gi^eatest length is fifteen feet ; its greatest breadth, about twelve inches, 
and its greatest thickness, about five- ten tbs of an inch. The edge of each blade of the 
bone annexed to the tongue, id fringed with a sort of hair ; and it is generally brought 
from Greenland in its natural state, although sometimes prepared for market on ship- 
board. ^ 

It is estimated by Scorcsby, that* four tuns of blubber produces generally about three 
tuns of oil, each tun comprising 2(52 gallons by wine measure. The colossal dimensions of 
this animal may be adjudged from the fact, that whales are sometimes caught which yield 
thii*ty tuns of pure oil, although these arc, of course, not as common as those which pro- 
duce twenty tuns. It has been found that the quantity of oil produced from a single whale, 
usually bears a uniform proportion to the length of the bone. The following table, pie- 
pared W one who has had much experience in the matter, gives the relative proportion 
which the size of the bone in a whale bears to the quantity of oil, and which is probably 
as accurate as any information which can be procured from the uncertain means of testing 
the fact. 
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It is estimated that a whale of sixty feet in length, does not fall short of the weight 
of seventy tons, the blunber comprising about thirty tons ; the bones of the head, whale- 
Ixine, fins, and tail, ten, and the carcase nearly thii’ty-two. The flesh of the young whale 
is of red colour, and in coiisisteilcy it is somewhat like coarse beef, while that of tlie old 
whale is exceedingly black, being constituted of firm beds of muscles, which appear to bo 
directed to the movements of the taD, the flesh being thus rendered too coarse to be eaten. 
These bones, however, are extremely porous, and contain much fine oil. 

“ The appearance of most whalemen,” observes a writer in Hun£s Magazine^ when 
they return from a voyage, is hardy and robust in the cxtienic ; the substantial food and 
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brsicing air, affordod by the circumstaooes in which they are placed, as well as their violent 
exmise, servinjj* to give remarkable vigoor and animation to weir constitutions. The class 
of men acting in the ciq»acity of masteri* and to whom we have before advert^ cannot be 
regarded wiw too great respect. As a body, they are men who have combined in their 
character the most valuable traits ; cool, determined, and brave, they bear the weight of 
duties, and encounter haEards, which could hardly be appreciated upon the land. A strik- 
ing difference exists, however, in the success of different masters of ships. Some •appear 
alwa^ endowed with ffood^uck, and make prosperous v<^ages, while others are as uni- 
formly unfortunate in their expeditious. Doubtless, the different success of these captains 
may Iw attributable to a diversity in skill, energy, knowledge, and prudence ; yet it is as 
often owing to circumstances which are Imown only to the Omniscient. We have in our 
eye one of these men, who, although yet comparatively youi^, is distinguished for his 
energy and his uniform success in these whaling expeditions, l^ai'e in his form, tlicre is a 
reatlmness in liis eye and frame, which seems to indicate that his soul is absorbed in his pur- 
suit, and conquered by his ambition to succeed. Wlieuever he is enlisted as a master of a 
ship, that ship is sure to make a good voyage. He has .worked his way, by degrees, to the 
station of prindpal owner in a large ship, starting as he did, a common sailor, and by his 
own efforts has already earned^ a considerable fortune. His course presents an exception to 
the general custom of whale fishermen, in the fact that he usually takes his wife with him 
to sea, and we have seen his little dark-eyed boy, with a complexion embrowned by a tro- 
pical sun, clothed in a complete suit of seal-skins, which he had procured with his father 
on one of his already many voyages round the world, in the prosecution of the whale-fishery. 
This man has been a source of vast profit to lus employers, and wliile we are writing, is 
probably hurling the harpoon into a whale upon waves bo high, and beneath clouds so dark, 
that other mariners would deem it prudent to lay to for preservation from the winds. He 
is, however, only one of that numerous class of the whale- fishermen of New England, who 
have firom the time of Burke, within the last half century, earned a reputation which is as 
wide as the commercial intelligence of tlie world. 

** Nor do these hardy fishermen, although tossed for mouths upon the watery waste of 
the ocean, forget the friends wliom they have left upon the land. The numerous rows of 
beautifully enamelled and polished shells of various forms, which line the cabinets of our 
seaport towns ; the ostrich eggs, which tlie sailors often collt'ct upon the shores of Africa, 
and bring home as curiosities made into bottles, ahd brought into port as presents; the 
eanes, cut from the jaw-bone of the whale, of the colour of ivor}^, and carved with curious 
devices, evince the ingenuity with which they occupy their leisure time. Nor are the 
fine arto neglected by these sons of the ocean ; for we see the walls of the houses of our 
whalemen frequently adorned, not disfigured, by well-executed paintings of the whale, in 
different postures, mm the first blow of the harpoon to his last Routing of blood. 

Of late years, as we have seen, the states bordering the Atlantic, mcluding the 
principal seaport towns of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, and even the more inland states of New Jersey and Delaware, have em- 
barked, to a considerable extent, in the whale fisheiy ; and the luxurious edifices which 
adorn^iany of those cities, attest the enterprise of those who are engaged in the traffic, 
and the success of their labours.” — Merchants" Magazine^ various Sources. 

The character of the inhabitants of Nantucket and the seaports from Cape 
('!od to New^ London, who follow the whale fishery, is grave, sober, and perse- 
vering ; and they retain much of the deportment whksh characterised their an- 
cestors, who were either quakers or puritans,^ Their shipS in this employment, 
or their whale fleet, are each from 200 tons to 600 tons. With these vessels 
they navigate the greatest oceans, and most stormy regions. Their voyages 
average about two years and a half, but they are fitted out for three years ; 
and care is taken to have every article that may be considered necessary to 
promote the comfort, and preserve the health of the crews. 
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The prepamtion for whaling voyages, and the departures of the ships, are 
attended with the most interesting circumstances. The mothers, wives, sisters* 
or daughters, of these hardy and adventurous men, are, long before the day of 
sailing, busily engaged in collecting every delicacy for the voyage, and providing 
and packing up all sorts of clothing suitable for the stprmy and cold rigours of 
the Antarctic regions, as well as for the mild climate and gentle seas of the Pa- 
cific. On parting with them for a period of nearly, or more than three years, 
the old, middle-aged, and young, of both sexes, manifest in the most tender and 
affectionate manner, all the endearing feelings of the heart. 

Some of these ships proceed round Cape Horn, others round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and they frequently meet in the Pacific. The Indian, Chinese, and 
Pacific Oceans, are better known to these men than to any other navigators ; 
and to this circumstance, and their great caution in keeping two men always sta- 
tioned at the mast head, on the look out for land or breakers, nfUst be attributed 
the very few shipwrecks among them— for they certainly navigate the most 
boisterous regions, and the moat imperfectly known seas, especially on the charts, 
in the world. The dangers to which they are exposed are great in the extreme, 
and innumerable are the hazards they encounter. 

The whales most valued are considered as becoming scarcer, and ships are 
going farther south than before ; and those engaged in the South Sea seal fishery 
proceed still farther than the whalers towards the South Pole. The ships seldom 
remain more than three months at a time over each whaling ground. 

During these long voyl^es, the young men receive instructions, from those 
older, in mathematics, navigation, geography, the natural history of the South 
Seas, and in practical knowledge connected with their hazardous profession. 
They occasionally land and refresh themselves in some of the beautiful islands of 
the Pacific, and return on shipboard invigorated and recruited, to follow their 
proper pursuits. 

LAW RELATIVE TO AMERICAN VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE WHALE FISHERY. 

The following law, to cancel the bonds given to receive duties upon vessels and thei][ 
caigoes, employed in the whale fisheiy, and to make registers lawful paf^n for suA vebels, 
was passed by the present Congress of the United States, and approved by the President, 
April 4th, 1840 

1. That all vessels which have cleared, or hereafter may clear, with reristOT, for 
the purpose of engaging in the whale fishery, shall be deemed to have la^ul and summent 
papers for such voyage, seeming the privilege and rights of registered veswk, and the 
privileges and exemptionaof vessels enrolled and licensed for Ipfe voyages, shall have the 
same privileges and measure of protection as if they had sailed with registers, if such voyages 
are completed, or until they are conwleted. 

2. That all the provisions of the first section of the act, entitled “ An act suMlementary 
to the act concerning consuls and vice-consuls, and for the f^her protection of Amencau 
seamen,*’ passed on the 28th day of February, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and three, 
shall hereimer apply and be in full force as to vessels enrolled and licensed for the nshene^ 
and all vessels wnyfi have been engaged in the whale fishery, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as tiie same is now in force and appHes to vessels bound on a foreign 
voyage. 
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3. That all forfeitures, fees, duties, and charges of every description, required of the 
crew of such vessels, or assessed upon ^ the vessels or cargoes, being the produce of such 
fishery, because of a supposed insufficiency of a register to exempt them from such claims, 
are hereby remitted; and all bonds given for such cause are hereby cancelled, and the 
secretary of the tr^ury is hereby required to refund all such monies as have been, or 
which may bo paid into the treasury, to the rightffil claimant, out of the revenues in his 
hands. 


CHAPTER XI. 

BRITISH WHALE FISHERV. 

The) British whale fishery, formerly so very extensive, has, from causes which 
have developed their effects during the last ten years, declined rapidly ; and there 
is every probability that both the northern and southern British whale fishery 
wiU be discontinued from the ports of the United Kingdom. The substitution of 
vegetable and lard oils, and stearinc from lard — the great outlay of capital in the 
southern whale fishery, the long period which must expire before any return 
can be realised for the expenditure, constitute the chief causes of the decline 
of the whale fishery from British ports. The Dutch whale fishery disappeared in 
the early part of the present century ; the French whale fishery is only maintained 
by bounties taken from the national taxes, and we can scarcely hope that it can 
ever be revived so as to constitute a profitable pursuit from any port in Europe. 
If it should be carried on to any advantage by the Americans, we do not see why 
it should not be conducted with equal profit from the ports of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. We doubt, however, whether this expensive and perilous 
fishery can be continued for many years, with profit, from any of the Atlantic 
states. The rapidly increasing use of much cheaper and equally efficient sub" 
stitutes for sperm oil and spermaceti, as well as for common whale oil, must 
cause a corresponding decrease in the price of other oils for the same uses ; and 
unless they can be supplied with some profit at those reduced prices, they will 
cea^e to be produced. New Zealand, New South Wales, and Australia, arc all 
conveniently situated for the whale fishery; and it appears to us that if the 
whale fishery is to be hereafter carried on with success and profit, it must be 
from establishments for the purpose, in those colonics, and in the islands of the 
Pacific. One great impediment to the continuance of the southern whale fishery 
is the heavy outlay of capital : and private individuals will hesitate before they 
invest, probably, all they possess in one great risk. Whether a company could 
safely enter upon a project which would employ a great number of ships, im- 
prove our naval architecture, and under a judiciously regulated system, elevate 
the moral character of seamen, and extend the scientific acquirements, and the 
requisite qualification for commanders, or shipmasters, is a question to be 
solved only by those who have the most practical knowledge of the subject. 
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Statement of the Southern Whale Fisheiy carried on from Great Britain since 1800 ; 
exhibiting the Total Number of Ships annually absent from Great Britain on 
Whaling Expeditions ; the Total Number of Ships that annually returned to G^eat 
Britain ; the Annual Imports of Sperm and Common Oil, with the Prices of each ; 
the Average Tonnage of the Ships at Sea ; and the Average Number of Men to each 
Ship. 

* 


YEARS. 

1 

Ships at 
Sea. 1 

Ships 

return- 

ed. 

Sperm Oil 
luiportod. 

1 

Common Oil 
Imported . 

! 

[*rice of, 1 
Sperm ! 
Oil per 1 
Tuii. j 

' 1 1 , 

T"‘»' 

non Oil |lfi n»ee of 

.erTuo. 8b,j«. 

Average 
Number 
of Men 
to a 
Ship. 

.. 

No. 

N». 

tuns. 

tuns. 

£* 

dS 1 

je I 

toui). i 

No. 

1800 

G4 

26 

1351 

2636 

H4 

30 

179,650 



1801 

76 

2.5 

35.5 

3538 

lUl 

48 : 

188,14(1 ' 

1 

IH 02 

90 

36 

1106 

5946 

96 

3.5 

260,972 ' 

; 

1803 

92 

32 

1770 

4490 

00 

42 

29h,9(i0 , 

i 

16114 

99 

37 

1952 

4210 

93 

36 ! 

286,070 


•in 

1805 

SO 

32 

2413 • 

3()!)9 

00 

.36 

273,945 

1 

moo 

00 

36 

2338 

3739 

54 

31 1 

260,804 ' 

! 

1807 

43 

20 

13S1 

1473 

03 

. 29 j 

140,730 , 


1606 

ft."* 

20 

1061 

2140 

111 

41 

229,003 


180!) 

A3 

II) 

1824 

80.5 

120 

48 

214,600 


1610 

45 

16 

1410 

765 

121 

.■»o 1 

180,780 

1 ■ 

1811 

1 fi!) 

27 

3104 

066 

120 

44 

37(i.l42' 

i 

1812 1 

02 

12 

1699 

083 

105 

SO 

20«i,496 



lKi:i 1 

41 

23 ' 

2506 

2131 

96 

00 

309, .586 



1814 

46 1 

29 

2095 

1W7 

79 

1 4S ■ 

356,050 

y 300 

30 



rifi 

15 

1161 1 

1897 

70 

43 

]4(i.2.18 ‘ 



IRIO 

54 

31 

3.50.5 1 

, 2928 

01 

1 33 

267,749 , 



1817 

70 

24 

1960 1 

3«09 

75 

1 30 : 

218,2.5.5 ' 



1616 

91 

33 

33!iH 

4267 

!)0 

43 

408.462 



1810 

112 

40 

367M 

4885 

102 

.10 

473,835 J 



1820 

137 

30 

2717 ' 

.5061 

8.5 

1 30 ' 

319,4.12 ' 

1 

1621 

123 

.56 

300f> 

4570 

72 

23 , 

303,190 . 

1 

1622 

116 

41 

00)1 

1970 

65 

26 ' 

3.56,934 

I 





British. 

Colonial. 

British. 

Colonial. 


1 


^ 340 

.12 

1823 

114 

57 

6H0I 

296 

1723 

668 

54 

25 

381,626 

1 


1624 

90 

42 

5928 

U5(l 

742 

018 

48 

20 i 

273,040 ! 



1825 

83 

82 

4331 

05 

1101 

412 

57 

.16 

2)>6,4H8 . 

J 

1898 

78 

38 

A6!)5 

388 

4.54 

289 

55 

34 359,827 

1 

1827 

SO 

29 

4476 

334 

065 

474 

70 

1 27 1 

367,4.53 


1628 

S3 

20 

3216 

7 116 

136 

338 

79 

25 ; 

275,078 

1 

1829 

g 2 

20 

4485 

818 

« 102 

47H 

74 

27 

408.082 j 

1 


1S.10 

104 

2.5 

4157 

408 

419 

f)()4 

72 

i 4.1 ' 

392,049 j 



1831 

108 

27 

5930 

1.570 

192 

1402 

75 

i 43 

634,747 ! 

> 300 

.14 

1632 

loo 

30 

5576 

1 58!) 

402 

1765 

61 

26 

406,301 , 



1833 

110 

10 

3451 

2008 

220 

2245 

02 

25 

4.17,263 : 



1834 

09 

27 

4021 

2710 

140 

23!»4 

65 

2.1 

496,004 i 



1835 

89 

33 

5031 

2200 

311 

3137 

75 

28 

688,309 j 



1820.. 

82 

26 

428.5 

2710 

99 

4161) 

80 

32 

G97.(M)8I. 

J 


18.17 

66 

18 

3118 

2061 

381 

4223 

84 

35 

046, .576 1 

5.50 


1838 

84 

21 

3601 

2134 

20 

7904 

84 

25 

721,840 i 

57 


163!) 

77 

22 

421)0 

1.322 

170 

6315 

05 

25 

60l,:i80! 

42 


1840 

72 

10 

2249 

1719 

724 

0270 

104 

25 

597,502 1 



1841 

07 

20 

3310 

1961 

101 

5433 

98 

31 

588,406 1 



1842 

00 

16 

2027 

875 


3317 

80 

40 

354,580 1 



1843 









j 



1844 









> 




Return of Six Years, showing the thrc6|RETURN of Eight Years.’ showing the four 
largest and the three smallest Importations! largest and the four smallest Importations 


of Thirty Years, in the Early Period of thej 
Northern Fishery. 


of the Twenty Years, euding 1 840, in the 
Northern Fishery. 


1680. 

less. 

less. 

1701. 

1706. 

1710. 


YEARS. 


Shipn Erv 
ployed. 


number. 

148 

214 

100 

207 

157 

137 


AreraRC Quantity 
of Oil Imported 
for each Ship. 


tun 1 . 
117 
19 
46 
130 
137 
0 


YEARS. 

Ships Em- 
1 plowed. 

Average Quantity 
of Oil Imported 
for each Ship. 

!iH22 

number. 

121 

tuns. 

71 

[1823 

117 

146 

1826 

93 

150 


91 

24 

llSS 

81 

1.55 

1 1836 

A9 

13 

|i83R 

39 

103 

1 1840..... 

31 

15 
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AMRRICA. 


Ships and Seamen employed in the British Whale Fishery in die respeetive Years 1821 

and 1841. 


1S31 


1841 


P 1 a H B R 1 R S. 

_ _ I 

Norlkern or tireenlaud 

j^rmareti wimie 

Conniion oil (wbale and at a elephant) . . 
Fur, aeal akin 


Total. 


No. of 

No. of 

Khipa. 

Men. 

158 

7,900 

95 

3.040 

.43 

l,05A 

3f! 

792 

332 I 

i 12,788 


FISHERIES. 


Northern or Oroenland 

Sperniacpti whale 

Cominan nil (whnie and aea elephant) 
Fur, t>eal akin 


Total 


No. of 

No. of 

Shipa. 

Men. 

IG 

800 

68 

2176 

1 

32 

85 1 

3008 


The foregoing table shows a falling off in twenty years of*237 ships, and 9780 men, 
employed in the British iishcries, being equal to whicli is asserted to be attributable 
to the withdrawal of bounties from British iishcries, and the abatement of duties on vege- 
table oils, the produce of Foreign Countries, the inciv^ased importation of the latter being 
shown in the following table. 


Vegetable Oilt imported into the United Ivingdom in the respective Years 1821, 1841, 

1842, 1843, and 1844. 


DESciurriON op oil. 

1H21 1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Quan- 
tity im- 
ported 

1 

Tlutv I 

p^' ‘““-j poUr 

Duty 
per tun. 

Quan- 
tity im- 
ported . 

Duty 
per tun. 

Quan- 
tity im- 
ported. 

Duty 
per tun. 

1 Quan- 
tity im 
ported 

Duty 
por tun. 


tuna. 

£. f. d.\ tuna. ^ 

jfe*. 

tuna. 

£. .V. rf. 

tuna. 

£. .s. ri. 

tuna. 

£. s.d. 

Olive oil 

1,900 

15 13 0 5,315 

4 4 0 

14,095 


12,1.19 


) .5,060 


Cocoa Nut 


2 10 0 1,204 

1 5 0 







Palm oil 

.4,200 

2 10 0 14,215 

1 .5 0 







Rape need oil 

800 

12 0 0 6,010 

0 12 0 





1 


Liiiaeed oil 

1 10, .400 

17 0 0 20,;i25 

0 17 0 





1 


Total 

! 16,400 

1 47.729 



"Si 

1 






Increase 41,729 tuns. 


Table of the respective Importations into the United Kingdom of British South Sea and 
Cjreenland Oil, as compared with the Importations of British Colonial Oil, in the Years 
1821 and 1641. 


SOITTII SEA AND GREENLAND. 

1H2I 

1811 


tuna. 

16,500 

3,600 

4,7.50 

tuua. 

500 

3,310 

101 

apfl>rmMr.ati oil. 

ComniAn oil 

' 

Total r 

24,676 1 

3,911 

20,765 

Deereaae 1 


COLONIAL. 


1S3J 


1841 


Cod aud Heal oil 

SperniacPti oil 

CommoQ oil 

‘ Total. 

Incroano 


tuns. tuDii. 

7500 10,000 

1,904 
Ma3 


7500 17,307 

.... 1 9.807 


By die above table it will be seen that while the produce of the South Sea and 
Greenland whale fisheries has, between 1821 and 1841, fallen off 20,765 tons, the increase 
of the British Colonial fisheries has been only 9897 tons and these fisheries seem, by the 
importation of 1838 with the following years, to be on the decj^nc. 






% 




BRITISH COLONIAL OILS, IMPORTED. 

1838 

1839 ,| 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Cod and teal oila 

Spermaceti whale 

Common oil 

Total 

tuna. 

9,800 

2,434 

7,904 

20,138 

tuna. 

tuna. 

1 

tuna. 

tuna. 

i 

tuua. 

tana. 


A veragi' price of spcroiaceci. 


£ 84 I Arcrage price of common oil 
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Avsbaoe Duration of Voyages in the Spermaceti Whale Fishery. 


YEARS. 

Duration. 

YEARS. 

1 lAOfl to 1810 

yean. 

2 

montliB. 

3 

G 

From 1880 to 18.15 ! 

1810 to 1820 

2 


1880 1H25 

8 

8 i 

„ 183.') to 1842 1 


Duratiuli. 


yean. I 

morillui 

3 

0 

3 



Account of the Number of Ships annually fitted out in Great Britain for the Northern 
Whale Fishery, from 1789 to 1824, when the Bounties ceased, from the Custom’s 
Returns. . 


Y EARS. 

Sliipi. 



Tons. 1 

Men. 

Y 


No. 

No. 

No. 1 


1780 

IGI 

4G.500 


1607 1 

1790 

116 

33,232 

4482 


1701 

lltf 

3:1.000 

4520 

1813) 

1708 

03 

2G.0H3 

4GG7 


1 7fl^^ * 

83 

23,487 

3210 

1814.. 

I7<u 

GO 

IG,;iHG 

2250 

1815,. 

17B5 

41 

11^748 

1001 

1816.. 

l7fM! 

51 

13’833 

lOlU 

1817.. 

1707 

00 

10, .171 

22G.5 

1618.. 

17*18 

OG 

1 IH,7.>4 

20:13 

1819.. 

1700 

G7 

in.3G0 

2683 

1820.. 

1800 

1 G1 

17,720 

2450 

1821 .. 

IHOI 

G4 

18.5(>8 

2M4 

IH22.. 

1802 

70 

23..530 

3120 

1823.. 

1803 

0.) 

28,008 

3806 

1824.. 

1804 

02 

28,034 . 

3.597 


1803 

in 

27,570 ! 

3G3G 


lAOG 

01 

: 27,G07 ’ 

3715 



EARS. 


Ships, j Tons. Men. Buuuiies puid. 


There are no documents in the cuHtotus depait- 
uient, by which the accounts of these years can ho 
supplied. 


So. 

No.^ 

No. 

! i* 

s. 

ff. 

M3 

3n/i70 

4708 

43,709 

11 

0 

147 

43,320 

.5783 

1 11.487 

la 

0 

140 

41.7G7 

5542 

! » 42,740 

13 

0 

150 

43, .'>48 

.5708 

! 4.1,401 

0 

0 

157 

45,040 

5003 

; 45,800 

1 

0 

1.50 

•15,003 

6401 

43,05) 

6 

0 

150 

15,002 

61.17 

j 44,740 

18 

0 

158 

44.8G4 1 

G074 

j 12,104 

0 

0 

121 ! 

38,182 1 

5234 

i .12,317 

4 

n 

127 1 

37,028 1 

4084 

:12,98<J 

2 

0 

111 1 

j 

35.104 j 

48G7 

1 20,1.11 

1 

1 

15 

0 


There are no accounts existing, that we know of, from which we can ascertain 
the bounties paid from 1789 *to 1813 inclusive: as tliose in the customs were 
destroyed by fire. The hoiytics jiaid, according to McPherson, from 1750 to 
1788 amounted to 1,577,J^^5/. stcrlir>g; and Mr. McCulloch estimates that more 
than 1,000,000/. has been paid after that period. So that more than 2,500,000/. 
sterling have been paid by the nation for bounties to the whale fishery. 

The northern whale fishery, though for a long period, a severe and perilous 
nursery for hardy and daring seamen, appears to have been always a speculation 
and most uncertain pursuit. Its gradual decline, and the probability of its total 
extinction are shown iu the following tables. All pursuits will cease to be 
followed when they become unprofitable, — when repeated losses are the result.^ 
AVe may lament over the extinction of fleets sailing annually on ei’rtain expeditions, 
which, from long continuance, wc, very naturally, considered, as for all time to be 
allied to the past, the present, and the future maritime history of our country. 
The fleets of the East India fJompany, — a glorious and majestic naval force, have 
vanished. The trade vdth India has not diminished. Our merchant princes, 
send thither their individual fleets, which rival those of the Company. We 
would rejoice at the continuance and the extensive increase of the British South 
Sea whale fishery as a bold maritime enterprise. Can this be carried into effect 
for the general benefit of the nation? This is a question which we cannot under- 
take to answer. 
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Statismknt of the Northern Whale Fifiheiies of Great Britain, from 1815 to 1842, both 

^ inclusive. 


YEARS. 


ms.. 

1516.. 

1817.. 

1818.. 

1819.. 

1820.. 

1881.. 


1828. 

1824. 

1825. 
1820. 

1827. 

1828. 


1820. 

1830. 

1831. 
18,12. 

18.1.1. 
1H34. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 
1889. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 


Noinber of Ships from Kumber of Ships from Ports 
Potts in EngUnd. iu Scotland. 


Ships 

sailed. 














► 

a 

lb 

a 

5* 

.s 

$ 

/: 

1 

i 

9) 

5 

4 

£ 

PS 

1 

1 

1 

I 

= 

i 

c 

V 

V 

•o 

G 

a 

P 

1 

S 

1 

1 



t 

t 

s 



1 


& 

i 




Tons of Bone 
iiupoited. 

58 

I!» 

1 

1 

9 

0 

2 

2 

10 

1 



8 

4 


8 

2 



98 

49 

147 

1 

733 


10,682 

513 

55 

19 

] 

1 

11 

G 

2 

2 

10 

1 



a 

4 

^4 

8 

2 



101 

45 

I4G 

.. 

1.130 


13«590 

G31 

58 

19 

1 

1 

11 

0 

2 

2 

19 

1 



H 

4 

14 

10 

1 


2 

97 

53 

150 

5 

82R 


10,871 

.539 

84 

18 

1 

1 

12 

5 

2 

1 

10 

2 



8 

4 

14 

12 

1 



94 

63 

157 

2 

12118 


14,481 

OiiO 

65 

IG 

1 

1 

13 

5 

2 

2 

10 

a 



8 

4 

14 

13 




90 

03 

M9 

12 

088 


11.401 

516 

62 

17 

1 

1 

11 

6 

2 

3 

8 

3 



9 

5 

15 

15 




102 

57 

159 

3 

1505 


18,745 

001 

G1 


1 

1 

11 

G 

2 

2 

8 

4 



10 

5 

15 

10 

.. 



80 

78 

158 


1405 


16,853 

855 

49 

IG 



10 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 



10 

5 

14 

10 

.. 



Gl 

00 

121 

8 

630 


8,663 

422 

40 

5 



10 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 



10 

4 

14' I.*! 




55 

62 

l»7 

a 

2018 


17,074 

021 

36 

4 



in 

8 

2 


6 

4 



10 

4;w;i6 




32 

79 

Jll 

1 

761 


9,688 

5.13 

3fl 

4 

.. 


9 

a 

2 


7 

4 



10 

4113 16 




21 

89 

no 

5 

.500 


6,385 

320 

32 

30 

3 



5 

3 



3 

4 



9 

9 

J 





5 

90 

72 

05 

5 

512 


7,092 

1.1,215 

388 

2 



3 

3 



6 

4 



4 12! 12!.. 



15 

87 

1 

1102 


753 

33 

2 



5 

3 



0 

! 4 



9 

4 

11 

16 

12 




13 

81 

03 

3 

1107 


13,969 

802 

3.1 

2 


.. 

3 

3 



7 

4 



9 

4 

11 



.. 

1 

88 

89 

4 

871 


I0,66G 

C07 

33 

2 



2 

3 


.. 

7 

G 



9 

4 

10; 13 





01 

91 

19 

IGl 


2,215 

no 

33 

6 



1 

4 



G 

G 

*2 


0 

3 

5; 12 




7 

80 

87 

3 

451 


4,94G 

260 

30 

27 

27 

2.1 

3 

2 



1 

4 



gI 

-■> 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 


y 

a 

o!n 

Gjll 

G,11 




10 

3 

02 

74 

81 

G 

15G.1 


12,.510 
14,508 
8,234 
r 2,623 

1 707 

G76 



2 

4 



3 

3 


9 

3 




77 

1 

1695 


802 

3 



2 

3 

! 


1 5 

2 


g 

3 

2 




7 

09 

70 

3 

872 


441 

1 



2 

3 

1 1 


! 1 

1 ^ 

2 


0 

5|ll 

** 



1 

70 

71 

G 

167 

u 1 

14 

1 



2 

3 



2 

’i 

o! 

2 

4 11 




56 

59 

2 

70 



12 

6 

fi 




4 

3 



3 

a 

3 

1 5 

1 

1 


9 

7 

2 

2 

2 

3' 10 


i*.! 


15 

37 

g 

52 

2 

122 ] 

» 1 

1 1,350 

1 4.345 

1 1*441 

412 

65 





3 

1 


1 4 

I 4 

1 




31 

39 

1 

4G6 1 

a> J 

236 





!* 

* 


1 

1 

7 

3 

12 

12 

11 




20' 

12 

41 


115 

4 

79 

14 

4 







1 

1 4 

5j 

2 

3 


1 




I'i 

11 

j 20 

.11 

2 

22 ’ 

2 


1 



2 




•1 







8 

19 

IB 

52 

s 

I M7 

22 

2 









JllL 




10 




14 

I 4 


54 

B 
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Mr. Charles Eiiderby, who, and his predecessors, have been extensively en- 
gaged in the whale fishery, and to whom we have acknowledge our obligation 
for many of the elements of the foregoing tables, states in the last communica- 
tion which he has favoured us with, that the number of ships engaged in the 
nortliern and southern whale fisheries, during the years 1845 and 1844, were as 
follows, viz. : — 


1843. 

1844. 

1845. 


NORTHERN 

FISHERY. 

Shipii. 

YEARS. 

SOUTHERN 

FISHERY. 

Ships at Sell. 

number, j 


number. 

24 

m3 Christmas 

50 

32 

1844 

47 

1 .14* 1 

4845 aoth of April 

44 


* The supposed number likely to be equipped. 


He considers that fifteen ships will, probably, return < to England from the southern 
fishery this year ; of this number, it is not probable that more tljan five will be refitted. 

Twen^-one ships are engaged in the soulhcru fisheries from the Australian colonies. 
Six ships mm St. Jolin's, New Brunswick ; and onc^ship from Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

From the United States of America, 1st of April, 1846, 691 ships. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Industry, exhibiting the unsubdued spirit of perseverance, while enduring 
llie greatest privations in opposition to, and in overcoining all the difficulties 
peculiar to, an unknown wilderness and uncivilised aborigines, has, from the first 
settlement of the New England colonies, characterised the Anglo-Saxons; who 
fled to America, in order to enjoy civil liberty, and the freedom of worshipping 
the Cretftor, according to their conscientious belief, in the truth, purity, and 
simplicity of primitive Christianity. 

The Anglo-Saxons who first emigrated were nearly all poor families. Their 
means of subsistence depended upon subduing the forest, cultivating the soil, 
killing wild animals and wild fowd, and upon catching the fish which/requented the 
shores and rivers. Horned cattle and other live stock were gradually introduced 
from Europe. But, while in England, persecution continued against those unfor- 
tunate persons, emigrants arrived in America faster, and the population increased 
faster than cattle. Afterwards the latter multiplied rapidly, and it is curious, that 
as the price of cattle fell from 25/. a head, as stated by the Honourable Edward 
Everett, in an address delivered before the American Institute at New York; — 
The effect of which,” he observed, was distressing, but it put the sagacious 
colonists upon new resource^. The account of this, contained in the early histo- 
rian of the colony, is strong^ characterised by the simplicity of elder times.” 
After describing the check put to emigration, he goes on as follow's: — Now the 
country of New England w'as to seek of a way to provide themselves with clotli- 
irig, which they could not obtain by selling cattle, as before ; which now were 
fallen from that huge prince forementioned, first to 14/. sterling and 10/. sterling 
a head, and presently after, at best within the year, to 5/. sterling a piece; nor 
w^as there at that rate, a ready vent for them neither. Thus the flood which 
brought in much wealth to many persons, the contrary ebb carried all away out 
of their reach. To help them in this their exigent, besides the industry that^he * 
present necessity put particular persons upon, for the necessary supply of them- 
selves and their families, the general court made order for the manufacture of 
woollen and linen cloth, which, with God’s blessing upon man’s endeavour, in a 
little time stopped this gap hi part, and soon after another door w'as opened by 
special Providence. Fdtt when one hand was shut by way of supply from Eng- 
land, another was opened, by way^ of traflic, first to the West Indies and Wine 
islands, whereby among other goods, much cotton wool was brought into the 
country from the Indies, which the inhabitants learning to spin, and breeding of 
sheep and sowing of hemp and flax, they soon found out a w’^ay to supply them- 
selves of fcotton] linen, and woollen cloth.*’ 

This early account of the commencement of manufactures in the Anglo- 
American colonies was followed in nearly all the others, and there is scarcely a 
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farmer in the northern, central, and western states, and in -the British North 
American colonies, in whose farnjL-houses the common articles of wearing apparel 
are not made, chiefly of linen, wool, and cotton. 

The following extract from an article in Merchants^ Magazine is interestingly 
characteristic of the iniustrious energy of the early settlers^ and their'' progress 
in America: — 

“ The Anglo-American colonists were, for the most part, poor men, without high rank 
or title, who were obliged to hew out their own way. Some, it is well known, were in- 
duced to immigrate from religious motives, and others from motives of gain, but in all wo 
see traits which are not to be mistaken— the iron firmness and downright vigdur of tlie 
Anglo-Saxon. They came to a country in which a throne had never stood, without any 
invincible prejudices in favour of prescriptive principles and forms. They planted them- 
selves in forests fresh in the magiiificcnco of natur^, and burdened with the resources of 
natioual wealth; and it was this very Anglo-Saxon spirit which enabled them to contend 
successfully, first witli France, and then with England, in two long and bloody contests, 
and to come out victors, securing to themselves the possession of the soil. It was the spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon which afterwards embodied itself in the constitution of the United 
States, through which they have quadrupled their eftective power. It is this which lias 
given increased momentum to the productive industry of the country, which places tlic 
great bulk of the people on a broad platform of equal rights, and has made them the source 
of law, ill war soldiers, in peace submissive citizens, pressing motives upon their minds, tlie 
strong^t which can actuate ambitious men — a fair and open field — to secure the gi'eatcst 
good. It burdens the people with no taxes for the support of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment from whose faith they dissent. It gives no money of the treasury to the maintenance 
of a gigantic civil list, to the purchase of gems which are to blaze before titled rank only, 
abd no part of the soil is granted out to [>ets as a reward for imaginary services. Throwing 
aside all those incumbrances which iiiiglit obstruct free industry, it says, in effect, to the 
people, * Come, draw your nutriment from the ample be lom of your mother earth, and 
develop the resources or your country, for your country is your commonwealth.’ ” 

The commerce which was carried on, in America, for nearly a century, both by tlie 
French and English, was confined to the exchange of European articles for the furs of wild 
animals, and to the fisheries on the coast. The policy of Great Britain was afterwards 
perseveringly directed against the manufacturing industry of the colonists. As early as 
1731, the jealousy which existed on this subject induced the House of Commons to report 
with respect to ** any laws made, manufactures set up, or trade carried on, in the colonies, 
detrimental to the trade, navigation, and manufactures of Gi'eat Britain and, in conse- 

a uence of an alarming discoveiy in respect to the manufacturing of hats, it was ordained 
aat no hats or felts should be exported from the colonies^ or ‘‘ loaded on a horse, cart, or 
t other carriage, for transportation from one plantation to another.” In 1750, another law 
was passed, equally degrading. It prohibited «!;lie erection or continuance of any mill or 
other engine for slitting or rolling iron, or any plating forge to work with a tilt hammer, or 
any furnace for making steel, in the colonies, under penalty of 200/.” 

In 1699, an act of the English Parliament^ declared^ that ‘‘ no wool, 

woollen yarn, or woollen manufactures of their American plantations should 

be shipped there, or even laden, in order to>>^bc transported from thence to any 

place whatever.’^ In 1719, the House of Comhions enacted, '*that erecting any 

manufactories in the colonies tended to lessen their dependence upon Great 

Britain.’’ Accounts were received by the mother country about the same time— 

** That the culonists were not only carrying on trade, but also setting up manufactures detri 
mental to Great Britain; and, in conseqiicncc of these reports, an order was issued by the House 
of Commons requiring the Board of Trade to report ivitli respect to laws m-ide^ mmufaclures set 
upy or trade innicd m dclrimcntal to the trade y mv^atiotty or nianufacturc& of Great BrUam” Tlie 
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report made by tite UOAvd of Trade in 1732, which althougli probably not occnrate, contains tlic 
best account of tbc condition of American Hianufactures at that period. This report staled that 
a law had been passed ki the colony of Massachusetts bay to encourage the manufacture of paper, 
which act tended to diminish the proSts made by the British importer of that article; tliat in New 
England, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, woollen and linen cloth were 
manufactured to some eatent for domestic use, and that the product of those colonies being chiefly 
cattle and grain, with a quantity of sheep, the wool would be lost were it not used for that pur- 
pose. It was also reported, that flax and hemp were produced in th# colonies to a considerable 
extent, which were manufactured into a coarse sort of cloth, as well as bags, traces, and halters for 
their horses, that were more serviceable than those that were imported from abroad; yet, from the 
high price of labour here, the manufacture of linen could not be carried on at less tlian twenty per 
cent, and that of woollens than at flfty per cent less than the costs of tlie English labrics. The re- 
turns from the English governor of New Hampshire alleged that there were no manufactures in that 
province, excepting a little tinen made by its emigrants from Ireland, but that the principal trade 
was in lumber and fish. Massachusetts, at that time, also manufactured a coarse cloth from their 
flax and wool, but the merchants could import the foreign fabrics at a cheaper rate than they 
could purchase those which were made at home. A few hat-niakers worked at their trades in the 
towns of tliut state, but none of their aAicles were exported. The leather of this province was 
also wrought by the people; and although iron was worked to some extent, it was deemed inferior 
to that which was imported from Great Britain, this being considered much tlie best, as it was 
wholly used in shipping. Tlie same report statc^ that all the iron works within its bounds did 
not make one-twentieth part of the amount required for its consumption. Nor did New York at 
that time exhibit the degree of manufacturing eiiter])rise which was deemed detrimental to Great 
Britaiii-^rovisions, furs, whalebone, pitcli, oil, and tar, constituting the principal portion of its 
trade. That of Now Jersey was no more formidable in this respect, as its traffic consisted of 
necessary articles shipped from Pennsylvania and New York. To these articles may be added, a 
little linen and cotton cloth, brown liolland, ‘ for women’s wear,’ a paper-mill, that manufactured 
to the amount of 200/. yearly, in the province of Massachusetts besides six furnaces and 
nineteen forges for making iron, that had been constructed in New England. In Rhode Island 
there were no maniifacturcs returned ; and the province of Connecticut produced timber and 
boards, all sorts of English grain, hemp, flax, sheep, black cgttle, and swine, goats, horses, and 
tobacco. The manufactures in this colony were inconsiderable, the greater portion of the people 
being engaged in tillage, while other»werc employed in the various handicrafts, such as tanning 
and shoemaking, in building, joining, tailors* and smiths* work. At this period the colony of New 
York was enabled to pay for the %^cign fabrics imported from Great Britain, by being permitted 
to exchange their provisions, and those of IS<^w Jersey, as abo horses and lumber, with the foreign 
colonies, for money, rum, molasses, cocoa, indigo, cotton, and wool. Horses and lumber were 
exported from Connecticut in return for sugar, molasses, suit, and ardent spirits. In Pennsyl- 
vania, brigatincs and small sloops were built, which they sold to the West Indies, and ‘the sur- 
veyor-general of his majesty*s woods * states, that in the province of New England many ships 
were built for the French and Spaniards in exchange for rum, molasses, wines, and silks, which 
* they truck there by contrivance .’” — Report of Board of Trade. 

Such was the condition of American manufactures in 1732 ; and the policy 
which was persevered in towards the plantations^ by recommendation of the 
Board of Trade, was, to give these colonies proper encouragement for turning 
their industry to such manufactures ai^ products as might be of service to GiCalT 
Britain, and more particularly to the production of all kinds of naval stores.’^ 

Acts were, accordingly^ passed by the British parliament, in order to prevent 
the progress of colonial manufactures ; and, from the information which had 
been received, that hats were made to a cotisiderable extent in these colonies^ it was 

m 

provided, by statute passdd in 1732, that no hats should be exported ; the same 
act limiting the number of apprentices who were to be engaged in this business, 
and prohibiting the exportation of hats from one British plantation to another, 
as well as the manufacture of hats, excepting by those who had served an appreif 
ticesbip of seven years, and forbidding any black or negro from making hats at 
all. The manufacturer of iron was also regarded with equal jealousy ; and, 
although the colohies were permitted, by a law that was enacted in, 1750, to im- 
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port pig and bar iron into Great Britain free of duty, its object was to monopolise 
its manufacture. All factories in the colonies were deemed a common nuisance^ 
and were required to be abated within thirty days after the evidence of their ex- 
istence should be adduced, under a penalty of 500/.’’ These acts were justly 
deemed by the colonists usurpations of their right: “for why/* said they, 
“ ought not the manufacturers of this country have been permitted the same 
privileges as the same classes in England ?” 

** Among the most just causes of complaints in the British colonies against the British govern- 
ment were nie restrictions which discoiiniged manufactures. To prevent a whole people from fol- 
lowing any branch of industry is assuredly a measure wliich human nature cannot bear with tame 
submission : nor can the severity of the regulation be denied, even on the ground llmt Aie articles 
prohibited could be imported cheaper from England. The injury felt by the prohibition was not 
at the time of much consequence ; but the regulation was in itself considered an insult to the 
understanding of the colonists far more intolerable than previous oppression.”^ 

During the war of the revolution, the Americans continued and increased 
their manufac(tares, of home-made woven cloth : that is, woollen clotlis, linens, &c., 
spun, woven, dyed, or bleached, on the premises of the farmers, and of the other 
inhabitants. This has from an early period been, and has continued to be, the 
case in all the North American settlements ; in which the colonists have also, 
as far as possible, made their axes, common tools, agricultural instruments, and 
various articles necessary for their use. 

From the peace of 17B3 to 17^1) some attempts were made to establish, on 
a larger scale, new manufactures, but generally without success. 

Mr. Pitkin, who deserves great praise for his labours, but whose mind was 
not sufficiently clear, nor his judgment so expansiv<; or sound, as to understand 
the delusive fallacy of the protective system, observes — 

** One of the objects which claimed the attention of the first Congress, under the new form 
of government, was the encouragement and protection of the maiiiifactiiriiig, as well os the com- 
mercial interests of the country. In laying duties on imports in July, 1789, Congress had 
reference, as the preamble of the act, imposing them, declares, to * the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures.’ This was, also, openly avowed, on the floor of the I louse of Repre- 
sentatives, in the debates on the first tariff', established by the general government. 

” The first secretary of the treasury (Hamilton), whose powerful mind seemed intuitively, 
fully to comprehend every subject, to which it bent its force, was the great advocate of American 
manufactures. 

In his celebrated report on this subject, presented to the House of Representatives, in 
January, 1791, every argument was urged, and wcp may truly add, exhausted, in favour of the 
policy and expediency of protecting and encouraging this branch of domestic economy.” 

The fallacious system of protective duties was immediately after introduced. — 
(See Commercial Legislation of the United States hereafter.) 

** Some branches of domestic manufacture had, at that time, ma^e such progress, as in a great 
measure to supply the home market. A monk these the secretary/ mentions those of skins and 
leather, iron, wood, flax and hemp, bricks, coarse tiles and potters’ ware, ardent spirits and malt 
liquors, writing and printing paper, sheathing and wrapping paper, press paper and paper hang- 
ings, hats, women’s stuff and silk shoes, refined sugar, oils of animals and seeds, soap, spermaceti 
and tallow candles, copper and brass wares, particularly for distilleries, sugar refiners, and brewers, 
andkrons and other utensils for household use, piiilosophioal apparatus, tin wares for most pur- 
poses of ordinary use, carriages of all kinds, snuff, chewing, and smoking tobacco, lamp black, and 
other painter^s colours, and gunpowder. These articles were made in manufactories, by the way 
iff regular trades. In addition to these, great quantities of elefths of wool, cotton, and flax, or 
mixtures of them, were made in families, in every part of the country ; and to such extent, as 
♦ Mnegregor’s British America, 2nded., vol. i., p. 17, etseq. 
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the secretary says, in some districts, as to supply two-thirds, three-fourtlis, and even fbur-drths of 
the clothing of the iDhabitants.*** 

It appears that in 1791, when Mr. Hamilton drew up his report, establishments for the manu- 
facture oi cotton and wool had commenced in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut ; 
and a company with 500,000 capital, had been formed, for a cotton establishment at Patterson, 

factory in the 
Slater, a cot- 

A cotton manufactory was established at Beverley, in Massachusetts, in 1789 or 1790, by a 
number of residents in that town, who were aided by the legislature of Massachusetts. VVash- 
ington appeared, on delivering his message to Congress, in a suit of cloth manufactured in this 
factory presented to him by its owners. The articles then made in these establishments, were 
principally corduroys, fustians, and jeans. About the same time, a woollen factory was established 
at Hartford, in Connecticut,^ FilhnU Stafisitet, 

Returns were, in 1810, prepared by order of the federal government of the 
manufactures of the union. 

The returns from Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Virginia were considered the most perfect, though in many respects defective. 
From these returns, an estimate, or digest, of the value of the manufactures of the 
United States at that period, 1810, was made by Mr. Tench Coxe, selected for 
that purpose by the secretary of the treasury, and was as follows: — 


in Mew Jersey, and afterwards commenced business at that place, ine nrst cotton 
United States, was established at Providence, by Almy and Brown, and Mr. Samuel 
ton manufacturer from England. — (See Cotton Mariufactiires hereafter.) 


1. GoadH maiiufaeturod by tbe loom, from 

cottou. wool, hemp, flax, aud ailk, inrliidiug 

stockitiKfl 

2. Other gooda apun from the fine muteriala 

above eRuinerated 

3. liiNtrumentH and machinery maiiiifAotured, 

estiniatHd at lHd,U00 dollura, carding, full* 
ing, and floor-cloth atuinmg by niacbiucry, 
eatima'ed at 5, Ufi?, BIG dollars 

4. Hats of wool, fur, See. aud from iiiixtiires 

C. „ of gold, silver, set-wurk, 

mixed metals, 

7. „ of load 

8. Soap, tallow, caudles and wax, spermaceti, 

and whale oil 

0. Manufactures of hidea and skins 

lOj ,, from seeds 


dollars. 

39 , 497,057 

2,052,120 

6,144,416 


11. Manufactures from grain, fruit, aud case 

liquors, diritilled and fermented 

12. bry manufactures from grain, exclusive of 

flour, meal, &c 

13. Manufactures of wood 

14. „ ^ of essences of oils 

15. Refined sugar 

16. Manufactures of paper, paste hoards, cards, 

fitc 


4, .'{28 .744 
14, 364 ,.526 

• 

2,483 912 
325,5o0 

1 766,292 
17,935.4771 
8.»M,.'irt9' 


17. ,, of glass 

18. ,, of marble, stone, and slate. . . 

10. Knrthi-ru manufactures 

20. Tobacco „ 

21. UriigH, dye-stiilTs, and dyeing 

22. CublcH and cordage 

23. Manufactures of Tiair 

24. Various and mUcellaneous manufactures.. 


Totai 


dollars. 

16,528,206 

75,707 

6,Ji.'>4,708 

179,1.50 

1,415,724 


1,939,265 
1,047,004 
462,115 
259,720 
1,2611.376 
500 ,.362 
4,243.166 
129,731 
4,347,611 


127,694,602 


The spinning, and ^dyeing, and weaving of cotton and wool were then prin- 
cipally confined to the houses of the farmers and other inhabitants. In which 
way Mr. Gallatin considered that about two-thirds of the clothing (including 


* Tlic Lowell Conner contains a letter from Mr. Louis M. Norton, of Goshen, Connecticut, 
to Mr. Samuel Law ranee, of Boston, which gives the history of one of the first, if not quite the 
first, systematic effort to manufiictiirc woollens upon an extended scale. * ** I'his occurred in 
1613^14, and looks strangely in comparison with things in 184.3. Three men, of whom Mr. 
Norton was one, put together a capital of 6000 dollars, and established u factory in Goshen, which 
cost over 3000 dollars. Wool qpst 1 dollar 50 cents per lb., and badly made broadcloths brought 
from 8 dollars 40 cents to 12 dollars per yard. One invoice of 1781 yards brought a total of 
1769 dollars 33 cents. Another invoice of 255 yards brought 2551 dollars 15 cents, or more than 
10 dollars a yard. Such cloths, if they would sell at all now, would bring about one dollar a 
yard. But, as it was, the war came V> an end — a deluge of English cloths overwhelmed the 
little Yankee factory, and the partners settled up with tlie losis of the capital, and three times as 
much more. Such is an outline of the first essay, or one of the first, at making broadcloths in this 
country, and the losses were liardly an apology for the hundreds of thousands which have been lost 
since ; through all of which, however, the Yankees have gone on undaunted^ until, in many 
articles, they are now able to defy the skill of tbe old nations. In those days, merino sheep were 
the most beautiful animals whicli walked the earth, and their price was from 1000 to 1500 
dollars. He was a great man who owned a sheep, and not a small man who could say that he 
owned a quarter of one.” 
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hosiery), of the house and table linen worn, and used, by the inhabitants of 
the United States were made. ^ 

The number of cotton mills in 1809 was eighty-seven ; sixty-two of which 
(forty-eight water and fourteen horse mills) were in operation, and turned 

31.000 spindles. The other twenty-five were so far advanced as to be in operation 
in the course of the year 1810. 

Mr. Gallatin estimated the amount of capital employed in the mills at 

4.800.000 dollars, the quantity of cotton used 3,600,000 lbs., the yarn spun 
at 2,880,000 lbs., valued at 3,240,000 dollars, the men employed 500, and the 
women and boys 3500. 

By the return of the marshals, the number of cotton factories was 168, 
with 90,000 spindles ; but from many of the states no returns were made of 
the quantity of cotton used, the yarn spun, or the cloth made. Massachusetts 
had fifty-four, UiOst of them small, having, in the whole, only 19,448 spindles, 
and spinning 838,348 lbs. of cotton, valued at 931,916 dollars. Rhode Island 
had twenty-six factories, with 21,030 spindles; and Connecticut fourteen, with 
11,883 spindles. — PHkin, p. 472. 

According to the returns of the marshals for 1810, the quantity of cloth 
made of wool, cotton, and flax, and their mixtures, in each state, with the 
estimated value, and the number of looms, also, in each state, were as follow 


STATES. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Looms. 

STATES. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Looms. 

Malnb 



N«w HHOipubire... 

Rhode IriUiid 

Connei'ticut 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jeney 

PenuBylvuma 

Dtflaware 

niirobor. 

2, 04.^753 
4,04H/20e 
4^101,08.1 
2,102,483 
4,080,804 
3,390,0.10 
9,044,732 
1,920,327 
6,400.074 
378,737 
1,801,578 

dollar*. 
1,007,702 
2,0(>(1,.176 
1,700,417 
1,051,474 
2,130,820 
1,009,091 
VHI5 887 
1.108,232 
4,134,708 
245,111 
001,139 

number. 

10,037 

22,304 

20,080 

4,.1G3 

10,132 

14,801 

.13,008 

4.713 

17.177 

2,000 

0,388 

Brought forward V. 

Virginia 

North Carolina .... 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

East TeonoBSer 

West Teiiuissee. . . . 

Ohm 

District of Columbia. 

Total 

number. 

40.081,170 

9,831,8% 

7,392,027 

3,267,141 

4,(»02,870 

4,(i83,373 

1,218,000* 

2,052,844 

1,943,443 

.^1,000 

dollars, 

21,208.027 

4,403,171 

2,301,817 

1,078,887 

2,081,309 

2,0.17,081 

624,104 

1,051,115 

009,548 

35,500 

number. 

158,877 

42.476 

42,077 

14,938 

13,100 

24,469 

6,003 

10,353 

10,036 

188 

Carried forwai A . . 

75,230,772 

8b,7U3|240 

325,077 

40.081,176 

21.208,027 

138,877 


* By eatimate, the raluti only being returned. 


Mr. Pitkin considers that the foregoing quantities and values were short of the 
as many families were, probably, unable to give very accurate accounts ; 
and many more, jealous, that the object was taxation, either refused to give any 
account whatever, or certainly not to the full amount. The marshal of Rhode 
Island informed the secretary, that much patience and forbearance was required 
by bis assistants, from the prejudices of the people, vf]xo, in many instances, 
refused to give any account of their manufactured articles ; and, perhaps, not 
any article to the full amount or value, from an opinion, that the returns were 
demanded by government, with a view of taxing their industry." In conse- 
quence of this, the marshal was of opinion, that the articles manufactured might 
be justly estimated, from twenty to twenty-five per cent above the amount 
returned ; from which Mr. Pitkin conduded that the value of manufactures of 
M*ool, cotton, and flax, in 1810, exceeded 40,000,000 dollars. 
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The wer between the United States and Great Britain, which followed, com- 
pelled the Americans to manufacture for themselves : particularly woollen and 
cotton goods ; and many millions of capital were invested in the establishment of 
woollen and cotton factories. — (See Cotton and Woollen Manufactures here- 
after.> ^ 

The principal object of the convention, which met at New York, in October, 
1831, was, to collect information with respect to particular manufactures ; and 
for this purpose, committees were appointed, composed of persons selected 
from different parts o( the United States. 

Tlie attention of these committees was directed to the manufactures of cotton, 
wool, iron, and steel, salt, hats, cabinet wares, glass, sugar, and molasses, and to 
the subject of chemistry, as (Connected with manufactures and the mechanical 
arts. From these reports and from various officiaf and other documents, the 
following account of the manufactures of the United States are^rawn up. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The efforts of the citizens of the United States to manufacture cotton woven 
goods, made little progress, until some years after the war of the revolution: 
though, during that war, woven articles had been manufactured for domestic 
wear. ^ . 

It was long fouhd impossible, even under the system of protective duties, to 
compete with the cottons produced by the aid of machinery in England. Tlie 
genius of Arkwight enabled the latter, in defiance of high taxation and that 
bane of manufactures f as well as of agriculture, the corn laws, to spin and manu- 
facture cottons for most countries, including the United States. Nor, would the 
latter have succeeded to the extent to which they have done, in the New Eng- 
land and other states, if England had never imposed high taxes on bread 
and other food, to make both dear^ and if no duty had cvqt been levied ifTRie 
United Kingdom, on cotton wool and other raw materials. 

We have stated in our description of the several states, the localities, the 
number, and the value of the products of the cotton, as well as the other manu- 
factures of the United States. Under the head of the Manufactures of Mas- 
sachusetts, and especially of Lowell, we have given copious details. The follow- 
ing extracts from a pamphlet, written in 1841, by the manager of the Saco cotton 
mills, in Maine, are worthy of attention ; especially as showing how genius and 
capital is transferred from the United Kingdom to the United States. 

“ It IS to be remembered that Sir Richard Arkwright took his first patent for an entirely new 
method of spinning cotton yam for warps in 1769 , at which period his first mill was put in opera- 
tion at Nottingham, in England, and his second mill, which was mucli larger, was erected at Crom 
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ford, Derbyshire, in 1771* After wiiicli, his mode of spinning by water-frames extended rapidly 
all over the kingdom ; so that during ftie period when the most persevering exertions were beina 
made by various enterprising individuab, in different parts of the United States, to improve and 
perfect this most important manufacture, England was enjoying all tlie benefit of Arkwright’s 
patents, by means of which cotton yarn was produced at much less expense and of a superior qua- 
litj^ to any that had ever been made by maclunery before that period : and, at the same time, the 
British government were using every means in their power to prevent models or drawings pf these 
machines from being carried oif: of the country. Every effort to erect or import this machinery 
into the United States had hitherto proved abortive. Much interest iiad been excited in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, but they found it impossible to compete 
with the superior macliincry of England. 

" Such was the state of the cotton manufacture in the United States in 1790: eveiy endea- 
vour to introduce a proper system of spinning had been fruitless ; and nothing but the introduc- 
tion of the water- frame spinning, which had superseded the jennies in England, could have laid a 
foundation for the successful prosecution of the business in America, and that was happily accom- 
plished by one who was personally and practically acquainted with the business in all its detaib. 
The individual here referred to was Mr. Samuel Slater, who has justly been called the Father of 
the Cotton Manufacture of America. 

“ Mr. Slater was born in the town of Helper, Derbyshire, England, on the 9th of June, 1768 ; 
and when about fourteen yours oVage, he was bound apprentice, at Milford, near Helper, to Jede- 
diah Struttj Esq. (the inventor of the Derby ribbed stocking frame, and for several years a partner 
with Sir Richard Ark'wrighr, in the cotton spinning business). At that time, Mr. Strutt was erect- 
ing a large factory at Milford, where Slater continued to serve him for some time in the capacity 
of clerk ; but, during the Ia.st four or five years of his apprenticeship, his time was solely devoted 
to the factory, as general overseer, both as respected the making of the machinery, and in the ma- 
nufacturing department. After having completed the full term of his engagement, viz., six and a 
half years, he continued for some lime longer with Mr. Strutt for the purpose of superintending 
some new works that were then erecting ; liis design in doing so was to perfect his knowledge of 
the business in cvei'y dopartnioiit, as pnwiotis to this time his thouglTts had been directed to Ame- 
rica by various rumours which had reached Derbyshire, of the anxiety of the governments of the 
difTerent states in that country to introduce and encourage manufactures. A newspaper account 
of a liberal bounty of 100/. having been granted to a person who succeeded in constructing a 
very imperfect carding machine for making rolls for jennies, and the knowledge that a society to 
promote manufactures had been authorised by the same legislature, finally determined him to 
try his fortune in the western hemisphere. 

“ lie embarked at London for New York, on the 13th of September, 1789, and landed at the 
latter on the 17th of November, after a passage of sixty days. He wa.**,^ immediately after his 
arrival, introduced to the New York Manufacturing Company ; but, finding that the state of tlieir 
works did not suit his views, he left that place in the January following for Provideric;c, Rhode 
Island, and there made arrangements with Messrs. Ahny and lirown to commence preparations 
for spinning cotton entirely upon his own plan. On the IBth of the same month, the venerable 
Moses Brown took him out to Pawtucket, commenced making the^mavhmery^<pr\nvipaUy with 

his own hands ; and on the 2()th of December, 1 790, he started three cards, drawing and roving, 
together with seventy-two spindles entirely upon the Arkwright principle, being the first of the 
kind ever operated in this country, 'rhese were worked by the watcr-wlieel of an old fulling-mill 
in a clothier’s building, in which place lliey continued spinning about twenty months, at tlie ex- 
piration of which time several thousand pounds of yarn were on hand, notwitlistunding every exer- 
ti o!^ w as used to weave it up and soli it. 

I'iarly in 1793, Almy, Brown, and Slater, built 8mall mill in the village of Pawtucket, in 
which they put in operation seventy -two spindles, with the necessary preparation, and to these 
they gradually and slowly added more and more, as the prospects became more encouraging. 
After a short time, besides building another factory, they considerably enlarged the first. 

“ Such, then, were the circumstances under which the Arkwright mode of spinning was intro* 
diiced into this country, and such was the individual to whom bclpngs the eutirement of its intro- 
duction. 

“ Mr. Slater’s business was so prosperous, thai about the year 1806j tie invited his brother, Mr. 
John Slater, to come to this country, who, in all probability, brought with him a knowledge of all 
the most recent improvement made by the English spinners^ The now flourishing village of Sla- 
tersville, in Smithfield, was then projected, in which John Slater embarked as a partner, and in 
June of the same year, removed to Smithfield as superintendent of the concern. In the spring of 
1807, the works were sufficiently advanced for spinning, and up to the present time, they have been 
under the management of that gentleman, in an uninterrupted state of improvement. This fine 
estate was owned, in equal shares^ by four partners, but now wholly belongs to John Slater and 
the heirs of his brother. 

** Cotton-spinning, according to the preceding statements, commenced in the then obscure 
village of Pawtucket in 1 790, at whicli time only seventy-two spindles were putMn operation. 
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“ Previous to 1615, the whole weaving in the United States was done by hand-looms, in many 
of which considerable improvements had been made, and great quantities of cloth were manufac- 
tured for home consumption. About 1814, a Mr. Gilmoiir landed in Boston from Glas^w, with 
models or patterns of the powcHoom and dressing-machine, whom Mr. John Slater invited to 
Smitlitield, and made known to him liis wishes to constnict these important machines ; but not 
being able to prevail on the whole of the partners to engage in the business, Mr. Gilmoiir remained 
some time in Smithheld, employed as a mechanic, where he introduced the hydrostatic press, 
which proved to be of great advantage in pressing cloth, &c. • 

**.Tudge Lyman, of Providence, had been endeavouring to construct a power-loom, but failed 
in the attempt. On hearing of Mr. Gilmoiir, he, with some other gentlemen, entered into a con- 
tract with him to build a power-loom and dressing-machine, from the patterns he had brought 
from Great Britain, which he did, to the great satisfaction of his patrons, from whom he received a 
compensation of 1500 dollars. These machines were soon after introduced into Pawtucket, 
where Qavid Wilkinson commenced making them for sale. Gilmoiir was a man of great mecha- 
nical genius, but neglected to turn his talents and opportunities to the advantage of his family, and 
coiisemiently, on his death, they were left in poor circumstances. 

“ The hand'looms were soon superseded by the others, the introduction of which greatly aided 
in extending the business in this county, and lias enabled the American manufacturers to com- 
pete with Great Britain, in South America, India, and some otlierjbrcigo markets.” 

The report on cottons, made by the committee of the convei^ion, pjpsents a 
detailed view of the manufacture of that article in various establishments, in the 


twelve states of Virginia, Maryland, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. It appears, that in these twelve stsCtes, there were in operation, in 
1834, cotton factories to the number of 795, viz. — 


Havini; a capital (in fixtures principally) 

Xfunibcr spiudles iu opi.’ratiQn was 

Number of yards of cloth made 

INiimds of yam sold • 

Founds of cotton used* 

Males ompluyiHl 

Females employed 

Children under twelve years 

The annual value 

And the annual amount of wages 


of dirs. 40.GI4.984 

l,240,ai»3 

230.401,1100 

10 .« 12,000 

77,m,316 


19.5:10 

3R.0'i7 

4,001 


C2,14R 

, dlrs. 2G^no 000 
. du. 10,^94,044 


And in these factories thore was used 


poniida of starch 1,041,253 

Barrels of flour fur sizing 17,24.5 

Cords of wood 40,510 

Tons of coal... 24,420 

Bushels of charcoal 0,20.5 

Gallons of oil 300, .*130 

Value of other articles dlrs. SD9.223 

That the spindles building were 172,024 

Haud-lootns 4,760 

And the total of dependents were II 7,620 


In addition to this, tlie committee, in the same report, estimate the amount of capital em- 
ployed ill shops — 


For making raachinGry, at dlrs. 2,400 000 

The annual value of machinery made, at .... do. 3,500 000 

Anil the annual wages do. 1,24H,000 

The capital in bleaclierlca was estimated ot. . do. U(Ki,000 

The aiinual product, at. . do. 1,0.16,700 

The annual wages, at do. 2U9,S14 

The capital employed in printing cottons was 
estimated at do. 1,000,000 


Annual value dlrs. 1,500.000 

Annual wages, at dn. 402 963 

And numlier of yards printed, at 23,000,000 

Making the annual valuoof all these estab- 
lishments dlrs. 32,036,760 

And the annual amuuiit of wages do. 12,155,723 


This report including only twelve states, and it remarks that — 

In the southern and western states, no Jess than thirty establishments have been repo?^ 
to the committee ; but having no accurate returns from these states, thev have preferred to omit 
them altogether. Some reluctance has also been found among the manufacturers in giving all the 
details required of them. A great proportion of them have mistaken the question respecting the 
capital which they employ, and returned only that which was invested in fixtures. The com- 
mittee have not thought it proper to alter the amount so returned ; but they will take the 
opportunity of saying, that so general has been this error, that they have no doubt that onc* 
fourth to one-third, might* ^yitli propriety be added under this head to the total amount.*’ 
Cotton factories were at that time in operation in Ohio and Kentucky, and other states. 

The foregoing account does not include the cotton manufactured in families, 
either from the yam purchased from the factories, or spun in families by ma- 
chinery made for that purpose. 


Making 214,862 bales, of the average weight of lbs. 



DsTAasD Statement from the Report of the Commissionersi of the Number of Cotton Establishments in the Twelve following States, and the Products, 
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" Rcmuki.— Delowore indades lGi,00e doUin, and Penniyhaoia MO, 000 dollari, for th« capital CDploying the band.loomi. The cotton cooaiUDed, 77,757,316 Ibi., ia 314,803 balca, of the 
•renge weight of 361 86-100 Uw. 
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Hovab of Laboue.<^^ T1i€ Average time of working in the nills per day, is about twelve hours 
and a quarter. The female operatives remain in the employ of the companies, on an average, a 
fraction over three years. Their average ages probably range from fifteen to twenty-four. Very 
few are under fifteen, mid not many over twenty-four. Tlie expense of a female employed in 
the mills, exclusive of board, need not exceed forty dollare per annum, even when she dresses de- 
gantly on sabbaths and holidays, and well every day. She may therefore save, in three years, 166 
dollars, enough to purchase a small farm in the western country, or to decently furnish a young 
mechanic’s or farmer’s house in New England. It b a very imporMlnt fact, tliat most of the girls 
employed in the milb take good care of their earnings. Tne cashier of the savings’ bank informs 
me, tliat of 386,000 dollars deposited in that institution, 250,000 dollars belong to the operatives, 
mostly females, employed in tlie factories. Some young females come here from the surrounding 
country, work a few years, and employ their earnings to aid their fatliers to pay small debts ; some 
to procure the means of completing a genteel education at some one of our numerous New Eng- 
land academies. Tlie majority, however, save their money to furnish the houses of their future 
luisbauiEi. It is supposed that their chances of marrying are increased, rather tlian diminished, by 
their residence ana employment in the city. Not a few arc betrothed before they enter the mills ; 
and while the young men, to whom they were to he wedded, are labouring liere or elsewhere for 
the means to purchase a fkrm and buikl a house, they labour for the means to furnish it, and in 
most cases successfully too.” — Note to article in HunCt Magazine^^ 

EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES OF COTTON FROM TBE UNITED 

STATES. 

The following statement, showing the annual amount of the exports of 
domestic manufactures of cotton to %ach of the different countries to which 
they were chiefly exported from the United States in each year, from 1826 to 
1842^ have been compiled from the annual reports of the secretary of the trea- 
sury^ on commerce and navigation ; — 

Mexico has been a regular, and, for several years, a large customer, as well for coloured as for 
white goods. Of the former, in 1826, slie took 20,464 dollars ; in 1835, 291,780 dollars ; since 
then there has been a falling ofiMn the amount, so that, in 1841, it was only 52,079 dollars. Of 
white goods she received, in 1%6, 309,807 dollars ; in 1835, 1,054,608 dollars ; which has 
since gradually declined to 61,583 dollars, *in 1641, owing, probably, to the perturbed state of tliat 
country 
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YEARS. 

Coloured. 
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dollam. 

2^404 

18,397 

21.897 

48.7U4 

32,832 

79.737 

29,200 

233.481 

91,249 

dollara. 

309,807 

311,492 

63.1VG 

110,627 

461,331 

343,837 

163,701 

878,037 

417,302 

lB3h - 

dollars. 

291,780 

2,818 

223,015 

99,100 

100,817 

86.883 

32,079 

30,276 

79,3.33 

dollars. 

1.034,608 

789,831 

94,920 

371,033 

170,523 

153.220 

01.383 

84,119 

113,694... 

1847 

1838 

1838 

1837 

1839 

1k3H 

1830 

1830 

1831 

1840 

IR32 

1841 

1B33 

1842 

1834 

1843 .... 




Cents A i. America has regularly receiveS from us since 1626, but to a comparatively small 
extent 
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1,234 
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3.151 

14,490 
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22,061 
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35.468 
* 14,849 
27,240 
103,323 
28,123 

1835 
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2,724 

20,459 

5,931 

7,788 

1,414 

13,677 

5,539 

859 

2,683 

dellara. 

18,134 

21,321 

51,178 

48,938 

36.470 

68.093 

46,314 

17,661 

21,192 


1836 

ittoa 

1837 

i«i«9 ,, , 

1838 

1890 , 

1H3B 


1840 

^ 

1889.^ ^ 

1841 

1839 , , 

1842 

1884 


1843 


Texas, considering the unsettled state of the country since its independence, has formed a 
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coosidembJe outlet for American manufactures, and, when established, will no doubt afford a per- 
manent and extensive market. The first exports appear to have been made in 1837 ; — 
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80.7JI 
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99,053 
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67,488 
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54,303 

17,4 IS 
17,217 
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43.030 

18,901 

9,782 
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1848 

88,300 



Honduras has taken, nearly every year, both white and coloured goods, and the export is 
increasing : — 
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33,173 
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21,207 
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1240 

1832 
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16ii0 
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1833 
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GHiLt has iinirornily been the largest customer, especially for white goods, receiving at the 
same time, to some extent, coloured goods also:— 
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4,456 
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37,403 
271,033 
503,989 
341,095 
90,077 
300,336 
278,146 
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316,548 


dollara. 

5,82R 

123,771 

57,Rr>5 

4,006 

20.089 

30,687 

12,870 

1.3, on 
2,000 

dollar*. 

249,310 

273,359 

060,717 

631,201 

014.6&I 

827,931 

470,410 

728, ‘180 
444,084 

1827 

1836...* . 

1R2R 
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1829 
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Brazil furnishes the next largest market for both white and coloured goods 
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1,388 

18,244* 

16,545 
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215,287 

63,880 

100,853 

172,231 

54,2:14 

62,541 

166,023 

207,151 

206,824 


dollara. 
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12,161 
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32,HH7 
01,017 
79,533 
, 164,031 

145,193 

1 130,179 
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246,080 
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231,242 
391,170 
424.701 
222,572 
206,142 
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The CiSALFXNE Republic commenced receiving American manufactures in 1837 to a small 
extent ; — 
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Buenos Ayres, till 1828, and during the remainder of thcrpcriod, the Argentine Republic 
received cotton goods regularly from the United States : — 
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Peru, from 1820 to 1832, was a regular customer, excepting in 1631. No further exports ap- 
pear to have been made till 1837 and 1838, since which time they have ceased. 
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Colombia has been a small but regular customer from 1820 to 1838, when Venezuela and 
New Grenada took her place : — 
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* Included under general term of South Arurrica, after this year. 


Venkzuijla, in 16.39, received of coloured goods, 2003 dollars ; 1840, 12,009 dollars; 1841, 
3968 dollars ; and of white goods, in 1838, 16,945 dollars*; 1839, 49,549 dollars* ; 1840,80,621 
dollars ; 1841, 26,083 dollars. 

New (IjiENADA, in 1839, received all white goods, 2858 dollars ; 1810,3527 dollars; 1841, 
1 794 dollars. ' 

South America, generally. — Under this head, in addition to the foregoing, there were ex- 
ported in 1827, 2339 dollars ; in 1829, 967 dollars ; in 1834, 90 dollars ; in 1839, 12,276 dollars ; in 

1840, 58,810 dollars ; and in 1841, 37,760 dollars, all white goods ; and in 1840, 766 dollars, and in 

1841, 21,051 dollars, of coloured goods ; in 1842, 27,960 dollars, white goods, and 44,729 dollars, 
coloured ; in 1643, 1859 dollars, white, and 38,376 dollars, coloured goods. 

China doc.s not now, for the tirst time, receive American cotton manufactures, having, since 
1826, been a customer to a considerable amount, viz. : — 
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Turkey, the Levant, and EoYrr. — With the exception of 417 dollars in 1828, and 172 dollars 
in 1829, have received all in white cottons. 
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The North-west coast of America received — 
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AMERICA. 


The export of cottons to the Islands of the South Seab^ commenced in 1826 , and Imve con- 
tinued a regular market, viz. : — ^ 
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* Sandwich lalanda included in, and after tbia year, under South Seaa and Pacific Ocean. 


Sandwich Islands.— 
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In the report of 1841, these two are united — 45,373 dollars' worth of coloured, and 60,128 
dollars’ wortli of white goods. 

Australia, in 1838, received 910 dollars* worth of cotton goods; in 1840,3590 dollars; in 
1841, none; in 4 2, none ; and in 1843, 160 doljgrs white, 

Manilla and Philippine Islands have been regular customers since 1828; taking altogether 
of white goods, excepting 362 dollars* worth of coloured in 1829. 
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Asia generally. — Besides the preceding, there have been regular exports to other parts of 
Asia, under this general head. 
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Dutch East Indies. — The export commenced in 1628. From that year to 1833, none but 
white goods; for five subsequent years, a portion of coloured ; since then, all white. 
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Dvitii Ws»*r Indies, have likewise been small customers for several years, viz. : — 
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16,0.17 

3.373 

12,027 
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1837. 


1838., 


1831) ^ 

1833 

1840 - 

1833 

1H4) 

1834 

184*2 

1835 

1843 


Holland, in 1832, received 900 dollars, in 1837, 5027 dollars* worth of white goods, and in 
1643 252 dollars* worth of ^hite goods. 

Hanses Towns, in 1820^ took. 315 dollars* worth of white goods; in 1832, seveuty-two 
dollars; in 1834,820 dollars; in 1839, twenty dollars; in 1840, 2150 dollars; in 1841, 1412 
dollars; and in 1837, 288 dollars’ worth of coloured goods; in 1842, fifty dollars of white; and in 
1843, 885 dollars* worth of white goods. 

Reloicjm, in 1840, received 341 dollars, in 1841, 10,894 dollars* worth of cotton goods, but in 
1842 and 1843 none. • 

French West Indies have constantly received a small amount, chiefly white goods. 
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HM 
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lAttA 


1830.. 


18.34 

dollMrit. 

816 

2504 
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3395 

1838 
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.5.059 

4G0.3 

.0193 

35.16 

1827 ... 

1801 ^ 

1836 

1839 

18*18 


8836 

1840 

1829 * 

, 

1833 

1837 

1641 


and in 1826, twenty dollars* worth of coloured goods ; 1827, forty-seven dollars; 1833, 472 dollars ; 
1834, 144 dollars; 1840, 158 dollars; 1841, sixty-eight dollars; 1842, coloured, 123 dollars; 
white, 7454 dollars ; and in 1843, 479 dollars coloured, and 2243 dollars while goods. 

Feanck, on the Atlantic, received, in 1832, 100 dollars’ worth, and in 1838, 310 dollars* worth 
of white goods. Her African settlements took, in 1830, 266 dollars* worth ; and her ports on the 
Mediterranean, in 1830, received \2fi2 dollars* worth ; in 1833, 450 dollars* worth ; in 1835, 931 
dollars’ wortli ; in 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, none ; in 1842, 2398 dollars’ worth ; 
and in 1843, none. ^ 

Russia received, in 1830, 6fty-two dollars* worth, and in 1839, 12,131 dollars* worth of white 
goods. 

England, and the dependencies of Great Britain. — To England, the amount is very small, 
and probably was only designed to exhibit samples of diflerent American inanufacturtfs. In 
1826, only 664 dollars’ worth ; in 1829, 450 dollars* worth of white goods. In 1828, the first 
coloured goods were sent, amounting only to 273 dollars ; in 1830, 1852 dollars; in 18.32, 2289 
dollars; in 1833, 1861 dolliA^ ; in 1834, 4566 dollars, all white goods. In 1835, 573 dollars’ 
worth of colour^ goods ; in 1836, 2233 dollars* worth of white, and 8580 dollars* worth of 
coloured goods ; and in 1837, 11,899 dollars* worth of coloured goods, which appears to be the 
last export up to 1841. Several of her colonies have been regular customers, to some extent. 

British East Indies. — In 1827, the export commenced, and has been continued ever since, in- 
creasing, till, instead of deriving, as formerly, from tliis quarter, our principal supply of white 
goods, we received not a piece from thence in 1^840 and 1841 ; but in each of,those years furnis?n?tir 
them with over 150,000 dollars’ worth of our own manufactiiie. 
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YEARS. 

White. 
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YEARS. 
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dollara. 

1,200 

1,967 

»,.553 

16,358 

29,016 

1832 A.. 

1833 

doll Am. 
20,073 
30,013 
69,454 
27,300 
102,740 

1837 

dollar*. 

.02,017 

134,848 

1641 

dnllam. 

157, .000 
120,561 


1838... 1 

184*1 ' 


1834.* ,, 1 

1839 

42,802 

1.03,484 

1843 

115.202 


183.0.,.^ • . 

1840 



1830 





In 1832, eighty-seven dollars’ worth of coloured goods were exported to the East Indies ; in 
1838,5914 dollars* worth ; in 1839, 442 dollars’ worth ; in 1842, 9905 dollars* worth ; and in 1843, 
70S dollars* worth. 

St. Helena. — In 1833, 2426 dollars* worth of coloured, and 1846 dollars* worth of white 
goods, were exported to this island ; and in 1834, 1407 dollars* worth of coloured, and 7108 
dollars* worth of white goods ; none since. 

The Cave of Good Hope received from us, in 1026, 584 dollars’ worth of white goods ; in 
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183:1,865 dollars* worth ; in 1835, 2,015 dollars’ worth; in 1836, 1,023 dollars’ worth ; and in 
1838, 552 dollars’ worth. Here tlite exportation ceased. 

GimiAiTAR. — There have annually, since 1826, been clearances of our manufactures for this 
port, chiefly white goods. 
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YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

WUte. 

IRUll.. T 

* dollars. 
o,otiri 
22,127 
22.73G 
2,914 
40,0.10 

C 

1R31 

dollars. 
7,41 1 

962 

1,840 

3.638 

4,550 

1836 

dollars. 

19,709 

3,392 

9,986 

6,071 

1840 

dollars. 

1,763 

700 

irt27 

1834 

1837 

1841 

1 

1833.., 

1838 

1842 

IRKU 

1834 

1839. i 

1843 

IBsb 1 

18.1.1 




In 1828, 446 dollars’ worth of coloured goods wore exported; in 1630, 280 dollars* worth ; 
ill 1834, 2,153 dollars’ worth ; and in 1839, 933 dollars* worth. 

Malta. — Prior to 1834, Italy was included with Malta, lii that year Italy received from the 
United States 2,041 dollars* worth of white goods; in 1835, 10,475 dollars’ worth ; in 1837, 
1 1,695 dollars* worth ; in 1838, .5120 dollars’ worth; in 1839, 13,407 dollars’ worth ; and in the 
same year, 383 dollars* worth of coloured goods. Since then no exports of cotton goods have 
been made to Malta. , 

llRiTisH West Indies. — In 1826 , eleven dollars’ w^orth of coloured, and 1122 dollars* worth of 
white gfr<s4B, exported to tlie British W^est Indies from the United States. From that year, 
to 1831 , there was no further export. Since then, it Iwis amounted annually to more or less. 
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Coloured. | White. 
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Coloured 
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1H3I - tit 

dollars. 

*469 

l2.Vi 

2237 

dollars. 
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433 

2,662 

10,248 

12,311 

9,<;S9 

18.17 

dollars. 

731 

132 

5H1 

1375 

15.10 

dollars. 

13,144 

1,664 

0,083 

3.338 

4.874 

18^5! . . , , , , . - . 

1838 

i8:ia 

1H39 

1KM4 ,, 

1840 

1H,15 ,, 

1841 

1830 



Tun Bjutisii American Colomes liavc been regular customers for American cottons to a 
small amount, viz. : — 
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dollars. 

7.10 

593 

800 

323 

83 

dollars. 

.1,089 

4,762 
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1,152 

1,189 

2,G!>3 

7,719 

20,935 

12,372 

18.15 

dollars. 

75 

dollars. 

12,678 

l,4.'il 

2,444 

5,274 

1,885 

7.428 

3.453 

1.478 

3,501 

1H27 , 

18,10 

3i)5 

1 M9« .. 

1837 

620 

18*10 , 

1838 1 

48 

laao - 

1839 

13 

1831 

1810 

183*2 , 

1841 


iH3;i 

*3.54 

2067 

1842 


1834 
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British Guiana received, from the United States in 1833, 337 dollars’ worth of coloured 
goods ; in 1838, 4,121 dollars’ worth ; and in 1841, 9,533 dollars’ worth ; since 1841 none have 
been received. 

Spain, on (he Mediterranean, received, in 1840 , from the United States, 7,013 dollars’ worth 
ofwhite goods ; and 

"“^The Spanish W>st Indies imported cottons fjfom the United States, viz. ; — 
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,, 
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Italy and Malta received from the United States, cotton goods, viz. : — 
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In 1838, Italy alone received from the United States only forty-four dollars* worth of white 
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goods; in 1840. 1,842 dollars’ worth; in 1841, 10>274 dollars’ worth; in 1842, 1,646 dollars’ wortli; 
and in 1843, 1,440 dollars' worth. 

To Greece, in 1838, 1,579 dollars* worth of whito goods. 

To Trieste, and other Ports on the Adriatic — 
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all white goods. In 1637, 269 dollars’ worth of coloured goods ; and in 1639, 138 dollars’ 
worth. 

Sicily in 1841, received from the United States 500 dollars* worth of white goods ; and in 1842, 
905 dollar* worth of coloured goods. 

Aviuca (generally) has afforded, since 1826, a considerable market ; whicli, as the American 
settlements tiierc increase, will continue to extend tlie consumption of our manufactures. 
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Portugal lias received from the United States a small quantity, viz ; — in 1626, 833 dollars* 
wortli of white goods j in 1837, 2,244 dollars* worth ; lii 1838, 740 dollars' worth ; and in 1835, 
548 dollars’ wortli of coloured ; since 1838 no exports to Portugal. 

The Aeorfh, in 1826, received 2,636 dollars* worth of coloured, and 200 dollars' worth of white; 
and since 1831 have continued to take a small amount. 
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Madlika lias also aflbrdcd a regular but small market for American cottons, from 1826 to 1838, 
since then none liave been received. 
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Teneaifke, in 1826, received 502 dollars’ worth of white American goods; in 1827, 500 dollars’ 
worth ; in 1829, 5,650 dollars’ worth ; in 1830, 1,107 dollars’ worth ; in 1831, 1959 dollars’ worth ; 
in 1832, 516 dollars* worth : and in 1827, twenty-one dollars' wortli of coloured goods ; in 1831, 
480 dollars’ worth. * 


The Cafe de Verd Islands liave imported American cottons, viz. : — 

• a 
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viz. 


Hayti has imported cotton goods regularly from the United States during the following yearsi 
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Cuba. — Both coloured and white American goods have found a tolerable market in Cuba, from 
the first export in 1826, 
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Damsii West Indies have been regular customers for American cottons, viz. : — 
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Swedish West Indies, since 1828, have taken more or less. 
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Tlie West Indies generally, not before mentioned, liave imported small quantities- 

preceding statements, prepared with care from the treasury documents, will be found 
useful, as pointing out the various markets to which American cotton goods have been exported. 


Value of Imports of certain Cotton Manufactures into the United States from England, from 

1821 to 1844. 
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Cotton Goods printed in the United States, Number of Factories, Yards, and Value, in 1842« 


STATES. 

Partoriea. 

« 

Yarda per annam. 

Average Value. 

Total Value. 


number. 

number. 

eevu. 

dollars. 

New Hmpibire 

8 

5,546JI07 

13 

72l,«NiG 

"MiMachuMfUi 

16 

88,162, li€7 

.... 

4,8.31,146 

Rhode IrianA 

9 

2C 6*24,000 

... .. 

8,461,280 

New York 

^ 1 

12,20*2,667 

9 

1,6(»M.210 

New Jersey * 

* 

0,101,434 

.... 

649,120 

PennsyWeuie 

4 

K.874,667 

.. .. 

796,720 

Merylend 

8 

2,600,000 . 

R 

208,000 

Total 

36 

100,1 12.002 


11,667,512 


Imports into the United* States of Cotton Imports into the United States of Cotton 
Good^from British East Indies, from 1821 Goods from France on the Atlantic, from 
to 1641, inclusive. 1821 to 1844.* 


TEARS. 


Printed 

and 

CnUmreil 


dollara. 


18*21. 

182 * 2 . 

1823. 

1824. 
1823. 
182G. 
1827. 
1H*2H. 
182M. 
18.10. 
18.11. 
18.12. 


87,116 

IHO/jtii 

331,8.11 

6,141 

ll.M'iG 

*270,361 

34,587 

40,8‘2!l 

:i0,703 

18,678 

311,012 

3i,7‘n 


White. 

YEARS. 

Printed 

and 

Coloured 

dollars. 


dnllam. 

75,033 

iH;i3 

43,404 

•2(iH,747 

1834 

39,911 

229,141 

18.35 

8.5,.320 

19,688 

1836 

12*2,212 

40,167 

IH37 

34.455 

129,741 

1838 

0.073 

1.19‘i 

1839 

22,1 IS 

55.070 

1S10 

03,177 

H,.36(i 

1811 

877 

48.435 

1842 


12,(841 

1843 


I2,12.^ 

1844 



White 

YEARS. 

Printed I 
and WbOte. 
Coliiured' 

YEARS. 

Printed 

and 

Coloured 

White. 

dollara. 


dollara. idollara 



dollara. 

2..5KO 1821 

17,394 ' 2*2,035 

1833 

5 : 19,759 

126,384 

3,837 18*22 

10.1,171 1 41,h<)A 1834 

834,715 

1,14.5,368 

142,000 

198,673 

.315111821 

96/283' 3rsl25'l835 

*27.108 

1821 

8(>9,IH0 18,557 1836 

1,789,706 1 

410.‘276 

9,008 

3*28 

12 

1825 

107,480 46.766' 1827 

1,191, .350 
7i:M75 
1,177,150 ! 

589,591 

1,166,610 

737,778 

171.393 

433,521 

116,110 

252,866 

1.34,189 

102,015 

1*22,628 

37,187 

IH2fi rt-ntt 

6‘2''tl7, 37 9.4A'|83R 

lfe7 

1828 

195/1811 26.21111839 

198,488 1 6,048! 1840.. .... 


1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

227,336 157^520' 1841 

35*2,789 178,784 1842 

075,010 426.1551 1843 

653.470 408,880 1844 


Export of plain and printed calicoes from England during the years 1830 to 1844, incla- 
sive, to the British West Indies,* to Foreign West Indies and to the United States. 


YEARS. 


F()REIGN WEST INDIES. 

1 UNITED STATES. 

Yarda plain. 

Yarda printed. 

Yards plain. 

Yarda printed. 

Yarda plain. 

Yarda printed. 


numlior. 

number. 

u umber 

number. 

number. 

number. 

1830 

3,579,500 

5.353,300 

3,867,300 

5,195,800 

12,9.37,300 

34,505,700 

1831 

0,223.100 

5,2:3,700 

8,460,600 

4,0*21,100 

5,173/100 

6,141.500 

21.094,300 

27.961.600 

1832 

7,214,700 

10,556,000 

9,463,900 

13,399.300 

12,135,600 

1833 

•7,168,700 

0,*273.G00 

11,223,500 

15,8.5*2,200 

1*2,406,900 

12,290,600 

1834 

7,89,5,000 

9,149 500 

5,92.1,300 

10,987.400 

19,713,300 

1 WWW^WI 

12,020 600 

13.797,200 

6,712,300 

8,533,800 

23.875.100 

43,080/100 

■ oHoofovfi 

12,072,700 

l3,3b.<,GaO 

20,981,700 

10, ‘205, .500 
7,9.33 900 

17,065.000 

32,028/100 

1 WiiiiHI 

11,408,700 

11,230,700 

5,131,100 

5. '154,100 
11,389.200 

13,902.600 

1838 

14,616,800 

13,377,200 

8.*2HI,300 I 
6,876,200 

10, *205 ,000 

22,262,200 

1830 

15,740,400 

21,15.5,000 

12,844,300 

11,194,900 

22.439,900 

1840 

17,032,200 

22,081,000 

7,080,700 

8,671,370 

10,428,500 

7,439,500 

17,775/100 

1841 

16,57*2,007 

14,G:18,I87 

17,067,219 

11,728,772 

4,40>,231 

28,472,924 . 

1842 

17,370,742 

20,334,002 

6,U2336 

14,04.3,902 

8,448,648 

1843 

1844 

21,002,735 

27,311,030 

6,600,219 

12,234,404 

7,985,506 

13,132,856 


The supply of coloured cottons from France, appears from the foregoing table not to be dimi- 
nished— *of white goods there is a partial reduction. 

• 

* MotuteUnes de Lamet^^ On the 1st of February, 1840, a new pattern of moiisselines de 
laines arrived from France at^w York, and was oflered by the importer at fourteen cents per 
yard by the case. The agent of a Rhode Island calico-printing establishment forwarded a piece 
of the new style of goods to Providence the day after their arrival, and in sixteen days he liad the 
same style of goods, and of equal fabric, in New York, selling at ten cents per yard. The manu- 
facturer had but twelve days to engrave the new pattern on a copper cylinder, from which 
the engraving was raised on a steel cylinder, then hardened and made ready for imp^sion ; the 
compound of ingredients for colour discovered liy chemical experiments ; the cloth printed, dried, 
and cased for market .** — Ifunfs Ma^azific. 
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Table showing the Value q£ Domestic Manufactures of Cotton Exported from the United 

States, f^m 1826 to 1844. 



PIBCBOOODS. 


All other 
manufactures 
of cotton. 

Total ralue of 

Total value of 
exports of 
Amoncan 
manufactures 
of all mate- 
rials. 

Y BAILS. 

Printed and 
coloured. 

^hite. 

Nankeens. 

Twist yam 
and tliruad. 

cotton 

manufactures 

exported. 


dollars. 

dollarB. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1R26 

68*884 

R21630 

H.003 

11.135 

227..374 

1,138,125 

6,100*983 

18S7 

45,130 

031,001 

14,730 

11,103 

137,308 

1, 159,414 

6,080,225 ' 

1830 

70,013 

887,628 

5,140 

12,570 

28,873 

1,010,232 

1,259,457 

0.241,391 

1830 

143,024 

981,370 

1,678 

3Jt49 

127,330 

6,025,806 

1830 

61,800 

001,196 

1,093 

24.714 

206.350 

1,318,183 

rf.268.131 

1831 

06.931 

917,932 

1,032,801 

2,397 

17,221 

61*8:<2 

1 1,126.313 

. 7*147*304 

isn 

104 870 

311 

12,018 

58 851 

[ 1,229,574 

6,401,774 

1833 

421,731 

1.802,110 

2,054 

101,333 

202,291 

2,5.‘12.3]7 

6,928,922 

1834 

188,619 

1,730,136 

1.061 

88,370 

01,802 

2,085,944 

6,048,39.2 

8,023,674 

1833 

397,412 

3,3 >5.202 

400 

97,808 

32,7'>5 

7,850 

2,H58.(tNl 

183G 

2.'iO,C3.'S 

1 ,030,793 
2,043,113 

637 

14,912 

2*25.'i,734 

0,45:1,206 

1837 

549,801 

1,815 

01,702 

175.040 

2,831.473 

8,425.559 

IBJa 

233,044 

3.2/- 0,130 

6,017 

168.021 

82,543 

3,7.58,735 

8, 875 ..338 

1830 

413,601 
— 308.977 

2, 123, 101 

1.492 

17,105 

18.114 

2.97.'»,033 

10,23.3,440 

1840.... .-«J 

2,925,237 

1*290 

31,443 

102,728 

8,549 ,t>«7 

12,108,53.5 

1841 1 

“^^0,303 

38ri,040 

2J)24,839 

.... 

43,503 

30.1,701 

3.122.546 

12, 699, .’>06 

1843 

2,302,815 

.... 

37,325 

2:>0,J<il 

?,n7.5,51l 

9,581,458 

1843 

1844 1 

338,413 

2,373,010 

.... 

.37,312 

223,174 

1*323*3.50 

6 . 92 r), 0 .’i 6 


Statement exhibiting the Value of Manufactures of Cotton Imported into the United 
States from 1H21 to 1844, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Dyed and 
coloured. 

White. 

Hosiery, 

K lores, 
nuts, and 
btiidings. 

Twist, yarn* 
and thread. 

Nankeens 
from China. 

Articles not 
speclhbd 

TOTAL. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dolluis. 

dollHI’S. 

1821 

4,.26<l,407 

2,511,405 

198,783 

1.51 .138 

:i6i,'»7M 

1 823,367 


7,589,7 11 

1822 

5,856,763 

2,951,627 

4.13,309 

181,813 

.... 

10,24 (, ,907 

1828 

4j»99.499 { 

2,fl3(iJ)13 

.114,600 

10J,2.'>9 

0(K>,700 

.... 

8,6.74,877 

1824 

5,770,210 : 

2.334,640 

387,514 

n ,069 

I 188,033 

48,791 

8,895,7.57 

1825 

7,709,8.20 

3.320,208 

545.915 

201,549 

.B.'so.via 

37.7,771 

I2,.709,5ia 

1820 

6,056,725 

2,2(i0.0^4 

404J170 

175,1 13 

304,980 

1 1(..292 

8,348,034 

1827 

6,310,540 

2,.3H4,994 

439,773 

263,772 

276,221 

4M,K47 

9,310.153 

1828 

6,133,844 

2.451,310 

010 ,.*160 

3)1 010 

388,231 

1,038,479 

10,99(1,270 

1829 

4,404,078 

2,242,805 

580,997 

17.1,120 

;>42,179 

412,838 

8,:i62,OI7 

1830 

4,356,675 

2,487,804 

387,454 

172,785 

228,233 

220,375 

7,H«2,:i20 

18.21 

10,046,500 

4,285,17.3 

887 937 

803,414 

111,076 

36J,i02 

10,090,224 

1882 

6,355,475 

2*258,672 

1,035,513 

310.122 

120.929 

313,242 

10.399,053 

1838 

5.181,047 

1,181,312 

023,309 

343.0.59 

.37,001 

293,801 

7,0(>O,4OO 

1884 

0,608,823 

1,706,482 

749.:i56 

379,703 

47,337 

53 : 1,390 

10,145,181 

1835 

10,010,722 

2,738,493 

906.369 

544,473 

9,021 

5.58, r>07 

1.7,367.585 

1836 

12,192,080 

2,760,787 

1,358,608 

,'»5.5,290 

2H,34h 

974,074 

17,870,087 

1837 

1 7.087,270 

1,011,398 

1,267.267 

404,603 

35,990 

744 , 31.1 

11.150,841 

1888 

1 4.217,551 

980.142 

767,850 

222,114 

27.049 

381,018 

6,599,330 

1839 

9,216,000 

2,154.031 

1,879,783 

770,001 

3,772 

874*591 

14,1Hm.lai 



8.893,694 

917.101 

792,078 

387,095 

1*102 

513,414 

0,.704,484 

1841 

7*434,72’ 

1,573,505 

980,639 

863,130 

217 

004,818 

11,757,030 

1842 

6*108,344 

1,285,894 

1,027,621 

• 457,917 

.73 

038,486 

9,578,715 

1843* 

1844 

1,739,318 

393,10.3 

307*243 

20,227 

.. .. 

492*903 

2,958,890 


* All the atatemeiitA of import! and exports for 1R43 are for the nine months ending the 30lh June. All prerious 
statements are for the year ending 30th Septomber. For subsequent years* according to Act of Congress* the state- 
ments are to be for the years ending SOih June. i 

I 

WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

The manufactures of woollen cloths have certainly not succeeded so exten- 
sively^ nor so advantageously as those of cotton. But if we take into account 
the common woollen cloths^ generally in America called home apunsy these fabrics 
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have been, and continue to be, of great importance in nearly all the agricultural dis- 
tricts, except in those of the southern slave states. The wool of all the sheep in 
the United States being spun, dyed, and woven, milled and worn in the countr)”, 
is sufficient proof of the fact that it supersedes so much for wear of other fabrics. 
The high duties, however, increase the pri(*e to the wcaV^r of all woollen fabrics, 
so long as there is not a surplus of domestic woollens over the general consump- 
ti on of t he country. 

Tlie number of sheep in the United States, in 1831, was estimated at 
20,000/)00. In 182 j, there were, in the state of New York, from actual re- 
turns, 3,499,549. The quantity of wool, taking an average of three years, was 
estimated by a committee, in 18^1, at 50,000,000 lbs. per annum, and the quan- 
tity imported, to be spun and woven in factories arvl families, amounted, in 
1831, to 5,G22,9G2 lbs. Mr. Pitkin observes that, . 

“ Altlioniih the returns in relation to the manufactures of the United States, made to the 
secretary of the treasury, in in juirsuanee of an order of the House of Itepresentatives, 

were generally deficient ; yet they show', that, in sonic of the states, tlu‘ manufacture of wotil, 
cotton, and iron had been carried to a great extent, in fixed estahlisiuuents. Jn Massnchiisetts, 
the value of woollens, in llu'se estahli&linu nte, exceeded G, 000, 000 dollars. In the county of 
Worce.stor alone, in that slate, the manufacture of w(»oI amounted to ’2,400,000 dollars, anef the 
value of agricultural [iroducts consumed by the labourers in the woollen CBtablishments, in that 
county, according to returns of tlie manufacturers, was 1,770,000 dollars. 

“ In estimating the value of woollens made in this country, it should be borne in mind, that, 
notwithstanding llie numerous fixed estahlisliments for tlu‘ manufacture of this article lately 
erected, lioiisehold, or family manufactures of w'ool, and mixtures of w'ool and cotton, are still 
carried on to a great extent. • 

“ In the year 1810, the whole mimher of fulling mills in tlie rnited Slates, as returned by the 
marshals, was 1082, and the eating machines 1000; and, in 18*25, in the state of New' York 
alone, the number of the former wab I2’2*.^ and of the latter, l.'>80; and it will Ix' remembered, 
that the number of looms in tliis otmntry, in I8Jo, was 024,008, (uincipally in families. 

dollars. 

In 182.5, the number of yards of fulled cloth made in families, in the state of 


New' York, as official returns show', was 2.018,20.'), valued at 2,918,200 

The number of yards of flannels, and other woollens, not fulled, was 

3,408, 001, valued aUtwciity cents per yard 093,000 


Making 3,011,803 

The value of the same kiiid.s of cloth, made in families in that stale, at the present time 
(.lanuary, 1835) must be, at least, 4,500,000 dollars ; and there can be little doubt, that tlie house- 
hold inaniifuctiires of wool, in New England, must equal, if not exceed, those of Now York. 
The agent appointed by the sc'crctary of the treasury, to ascertain the manuflictures in 
Hampshire, states, in his return, that in 126 towns, whose population w'As 148,647, onc-half of 
the clothing of the inhabitants was made in families : the value of the v ^ole luring estimated at 
2, .380, 048 dcdlars. The greatest part of the cloth made in thc.se towns nui.^t have been woollen. 

" The agent for New Hampshire, however, and those employed liy ' hn, attended to these 
subjects of inquiry, much more than the agents in the other staUvs ; and Ids answ'cr will tend to 
elucidate the question now uiidci consideration. He slated, in his return, ‘that in the counties 
of Rockingham, Stafford, G^fton, and Coos, containing 125 towns, and 148,647 inhabitants, tlic 
expense of ouch individual, annually, for cloths of all descriptions for vfrariufr appurei^ is sixteen 
dollars, making the expense to the whole population, of 2,380,000 dollars. Allowing,’ he adds, 
‘ seven persons to a family, there would»be 21,250 families, the average expense to *;acii of whicli, 
for bedding, carpeting, table linen, &c., is nineteen dollars, equal to 403,7 J 2 dollars ; so that 2,783,860 
dollars are yearly expended for cloths, for wearing apparel, bedding, carpeting, &c. Sometldng 
more than onc-h'alf of these cloths are manufactured in families.’ Tlu' expense of clolhing each 
individual in the counties of New' Hampshire, above referred to, was sixteen dollars ; and as this 
clothing must have consisted principally of woollens and cottons, wc think the sum of ton 
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dollars for each person in the United^ States, for this kind of clothing, cannot be deemed an over- 
estimate. 

“ The manufacture of carpets has lately increased in this country very rapidly. In De- 
cember, iBd4, there were in operation, in the United States, at least, 511 carpet looms, in 
from eighteen to twenty factories ; of which eighteen were for Brussels, twenty-one for what 
are called treble ingrained, 424 for other ingrained, forty-four for Venetian, and four for damask 
Venetian i and that the number of yards of carpeting, produced yearly from these looins, was as 


follows ; — 

yards. 

Brussels 21,G00 

Tliree ply 31,500 

Other ingrained 054,000 

Venetian 132,000 

Damask Venetian 8,400 


Making 1,147,500 

The average value of carpeting may be estimated at one dollar per yard.” 

Sucli^ according to Mr. Pitkin, was the state of the W'oolleri manufactures 
in the ; and he states that tlierc were in other states a great quantity 

of common carpeting made in the houses of families. 

In 1840 , the number of sheep in the United States, are given in the mar- 
shal’s returns — (see Table of Live Stoqk) — at 19 , 811 , 374 . The annual quan- 
tity of wool at 35 , 802,114 lbs. If these returns be true, the estimate given in 
the report for 1831 (viz., 20 , 000,000 sheep), must have been cither greatly exag- 
gerated or there has been but little increase since that period; which is not 
likely, unless the increased demand for mutton for food has been equal to the 
annual increase of the number of sheep. The estimate of the quantity of wool, 
in 1831 (viz., 50 , 000,000 lbs.), must have also beejn greatly overrated. Other 
statements estimate the number of sheep in theU nited States as much greater 
than the official returns. Some authorities as high as 35 , 000 , 000 . 

Hosiery,” says Mr. Ellsworth, “ is now made in the United States with astonishing rapidity, 
by the aid of the power weaving loom, an American invention, which has not yet been introduced 
into England. While, there, it is a full day’s work to knit by hand tivo pairs of drawers, a girl, 
here, at two dollars fifty cents per week, will make, by the powor-loom, 'twenty pairs in the same time. 
A piece, twenty-eight inches in width, and one inch long, can be knit in one minute, thus reducing 
the expense of manufacturing this article one-tenth of the former method by the hand-looms. 
The importance of this improvement may he estimated from the fact, that the quantity of hosiery 
used in the United States is valued at 2,5(10,000 dollars ; and the stockings, woven shirts, and 
4 l{g.wcrs, made iu this country, at 500,000 dollars.” — li&porlfor 1843 

The exports of woollen manufactures* from the United States are not of 
sufficient importance to be enumerated; 

For the number of woollen factories, fulling mills, persons employed, value of 
fabrics, and capital invested, sec tabular statements hereafter. 
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Statement exhibiting the Val&e of all Manufactures of Wool Imported into the United 
States annually, from 1821 to 1843. 


JL 


Y E A K a. 

• 

Cloths BDd 
Merino 
ShawlB, Ac. 

Blankets. 

Hosiery, 
Gloves, 
Mits, Ac, 

Worsted 

Stuflf. 

Woollen & 
Worsted 
Yam. 

Carpet- 

ing. 

• 

Flan* 

nttlsand 

Uaixes. 

All 
other 
manu- 
factures 
of Wool. 

TOTAL. 


dollars. 

dullarH. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dnllsrs. 

IStil 

5,038,283 

434,2.')0 

198,783 

1,700,443 

.... 





- . - - 

7.437,737 

isri 

8,491,03.3 

<)01.H7 

43.3,30.') 

2,209,513 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

12,185.904 

I82:i 

5,844,088 

004,890 

314,00.3 

1,504,409 



.... 


.... 

8,208,038 

1824 

3,202,009 

520.023 

317,778 

2,158.080 

.... 

37.834 

- * - * 

144,273 

8,380,597 

1828 

18S0 

.3,204.302 

4,340.714 

891,197 

527.784 

3(i9,747 

189,99.'! 

2.277,480 

1.143,160 

.... 

515,301 

545,148 

1,06.'), 009 
580,823 

1,008,272 

892.346 

11,302,264 

8.431,974 

1827 4 

4,283,413 * 

703,477 

37(i.027 

1.382,87,3 

.... 

511,186 

587.250 

89.5,573 

8.742,701 

1828 

4.313,714 

024 , 2:19 

305,339 

1,440,140 

.... 

581,040 

067,722 

078,399 

8,079.505 

1829 

3,333,18)4 

4.3.3,407 

230,980 

1,000,022 

.... 

323,251 

383,208 

.551,958 

0,881,489 

1830 

2,834,339 

304,044 

1.33,4.33 

325,8.30 

1,397,545 

.... 

201,049 

206,001) 

319,300 

5,700,300 

1831 

0,121,442 

1.180,478 

.3,392,037 

.... 

421,099 

1 09.5,GOG 

400,651 

12,027,229 

1832 

.3,101,841 

003,790 

2G0..30;) 

2,01.3,124 

.... 

5^7,775 

' 503.193 

351,132 

9,932,424 

1H33 1 

0.133,443 

1,103.200 

403..318 

4,281. .309 

102,719 

319,-392' 

1 280,290 

610,539 

13,202,509 

1834 1 

4,304.349 

1 1,0(18.00.3 

1 383.977 

5,0.35,121 

100.517 - 

390.808 

240, ()03 

203,787 

1 1,879, .128 

1833 j 

! 7.018,»:i4 

1 1,805,344 

6.Vi.OHO 

0,549.278 

202,515 

003,084 

399,785 

453,404 

17.834,424 

1838 ; 

1 8.945„‘»09 

1 2,397.822 

700,-330 

0,0(;C,3I2 

212,700 

904,05.3. 475,712 

713.757 

21,080,001 

1H.37 

3,01.3,78.3 

! 939,814 

177,092 

3,3.30,206 

ir2.402 

023 . 101 ! iii/y/ 

8,500,202 

1838 ' 

.3.348, ‘I2H 

1 940.540 

3.%.0«5 

3,933,45.3 

130,080 

315,353 

159.979 

315,005 

11,512,920 

1839 

7,301,373 

1,3.30,080 

1,030,090 

7,025,898 

2,387,338 

308.9-38 

012,0071 291.373 

522,f>.54 

18,575,945 

1840 1 

4,82.3,138 

I 570,417 

506,452 

[ 104,738 

338,501 

118.715 

221,86.5 

0.071.184 

1841 i 

.3,042,04.3 

1 091,895 

471,877 

3,712,200 

1.38,224 

34;>,188 

184,911 

395,293 

11,001,9.10 

1842 

4,180.873 

1 .30(i.2:i3 

37.3,297 

2,360,122 

217,011 

212,309 

90,280 

:430,969 

8,.375,72ri 

)M43 ' 

1844 ' 

198,0(i4 

1 201.454 

01,073 

4.30,051 

• 

00,901 

1 8,240 

37,400 

75,292 

2,222,201 


IMANUFACTUUES OF SILK. 

The only information that we possess, on which we place any dependence, 
on the subject of silk manufactures in the United States, are Mr. Ellsworth’s 
reports. He observes : — 

“ Tliat the iiianufacture uf silicas been carried to ^reat perfection. A large establishment in 
Haltimore manufactures immense quariti ties of silk and worsted vestings, eraployijig some fifteen 
or twenty Jacquard looms, and working ii*p large quantities of domestic silk ; and yet they dare 
not let it be known that their goods are manufactured in this country. Hut the^c arc other 
manufactories in various parts of the country, which furnish sewing silk, fringe tassels, gimp, satin, 
velvet, and other silks. The uniform testimony of those employed in these establishments 
(some of whom have followed the business for twenty or twenty-five years in England), is, that 
they never saw finer, or as tiqc silk, as the American, when carefully prepared. It is said to give 
a stronger thread than foreign silk, and, by many manufacturers, is altogether preferred. The 
experiment of making jiaper from mulberry leaves, w'hich is said to iiave been successful in France, 
is to be fully tried in this country the present year. It is said that a discovery has been made, 
that pongee silk is produced from the fibrous bark of the mulberry, and that it iias never passed 
through the .silkworm. It is also said, on the same authority, that ‘ there is nearly 100 percent 
difference in tiie use of foliage in raising cocoons. Tliat to produce one cwt of cocoons, 
twenty to twenty-two cwt. of foliage of grained trees, propagated by grafting buds, cuttings, or 
layers, is necessary ; while from twelve to thirteen cwt, of leaves from seedlings wdll accomplisii 
the same result.’ 

“ T[\e profit and feasibleness of the raising and manufacture of silk ar* also fully established. 
One pei-sori, who produced raw silk, says, that lus net profit was equal to sixty dollars per acre. 
At a large establisliment in Massaiihusctts, the profits are estimated at thirty-seven and a lialf per 
cent. To show the kind of maniifiictiire, and the amount of capital invested, and nature of 
expenses, we insert the following account with reference to a fine manufactory in Ohio : — ‘ My 
factory is in full and successful operation, prodiieiiig more goods than at any time previous. Our 
operations, as per factory books, and account stock, taken August 8ib, for the past sixteen months, 
are as follows, in a condensed form, viz. ; — dollars. 

Cash value of factory buildings 1,340 

Ditto, ditto, machinery, engine, and permanent fixtures 4,060 

1,067 bushels of cocoons purchased 3,600 

280 lbs. reeled silk purchased 1,400 


Carried forward 


10,400 
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dollars. 


Brought forward 10,400 

Contingent evpenseii&c 004 

Wages paid factory hands, &c 3,152 

Dveing, dyes, &c 607 

Wages paid weavers 1,610 

BOOO bushels of cojdi nt 6vc cents 400 


Total 16,773 


In buildings 1,340 

In machinery, &c 4,060 

IMnnnfactured 3731 yards of velvets, vestings, dress, and othe)p silks, &c. 6,324 

1006 cravats and handkerchiefs 1,39«: 

850 pairs of gloves and stockings 875 

70 pairs of shirts and drawees 325 

Cocoons, reeled anti other prepared silk, warps in looms and other 

invoice 3,180 

Total 18,600 


Table, exhibiting^ the value of Importations of Silk Manufactures into the United States, 
from Foreign Countries, and Exports of the same, from 1821 to 1841, inclusive^ 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 1 


1S21 

dolltti't. 

4,4H(»,024 

(>.480,il2H 

dfdlarH. j 

l,0f)7,233 

1833 

18*22 ' 

1,016,262 1 

1834 

1823 

0,713,771 
7,203,284 
10,271,527 
7,104,837 
6,545,245 
7,608,014 
7,048,028 
5,774,010 
] 0,804 
7,147,712 

1.512.440 1 

1835 



1,816,325 

1830 

ISU.'i 

2,90.>,442 

1837 

lH2fi 

3,234,720 

18:i8 

1827 

1.000.126 

18:id 

1828 

1,22.3,184 

1840 

1H29 

0211,0.58 

1841 

lH.in 

052,070 


18.91 

1.041,010 


1832 

1,2H8.:<2B 



Y K A u s. 


Total 

i 


Imports. 

Ex ports. 

clollarii. 

doll^trs. 

0,300,850 

1,266,116 

2,620,007 

806 KOI 

10,507,083 

765,501 

, 22,880,084 

700,8*22 

> ]:),].3J,004 

1,207,812 

1 0,8.12,276 

606,520 

1 21,078,080 

750,010 

0,761,223 

1,212.721 

15,511,000 

580.7f»0 


21 0,.'S4 1,051 


20,827,285 


(lolUrM. 

Total imports for 21 years. 210,541.051 

„ exports „ 2«, 827, 285 


Consumption for 21 years 


183,71:1.700 


Annual average for 21 years 6,748,274 

And, including the consumption of foreign silks for 1842 and 1843, amounts, for 24 years, to 2U0, 000,000 


UAW SILK. 

Imports and Exports of Foreign Raw Silk (included for the above) for Five Years. 


YEARS. 

Importn. 

Exports. 

YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1837 ••IT 1 

dollars. 

211,694 

29,038 

30,258 

234,230 

dollars. 

118,434 

79,251 

4,682 

200,239 

i 

1841 i 

dollara. 

254,102 

dollara. 

227,113 

la^o 

I 

1830 r T--t 

Total 

700,227 

620,719 

1S40 



In 1839, the importations of silk from various countries amounted to nearly 


23,000,000 dollars, viz : — 


* , , ' dollars. 

Silks from India and China, piece goods 1,738,509 

„ „ „ sewings 50,650 

„ sewings from other places 78,884 

„ raw 39,258 

„ from other places than India — veils, shawls, &c., &c 345,490 

„ other manufactures, from other places than India 18,665,295 

Manufactures of silk and worsted, 2,319,684 dollars (allowing 
onc4ialf the value to be of silk) 1,159,942 


Total 


22, 888, 028 
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The importations of silk am one<4'onrth more than of any other article. 


dollars. 

The amount of cotton manufactures imported was !4, 692, 397 

Of iron 12,051,668 

Of cloths and cassimeres 7,025,898 

pther woollen manufacture... 3,507,161 

V)ne-half the value of silks and worsteds u,,, 1,1 59,942 

Total woollen goods 18,831,907 


(For further details, see tabular statements of the manufactures of the United States.) 

MANUFACTURE OF FLAX AND HEMP. 

In the early history of the colonies, Douglas, in his Summary, informs us, 
that the people from the north of Ireland, in 1750 to 1759, had greatly improved 
the fabrics of linen, and all manher of spinning, and for a long period linens 
made in families of the flax grown in the country, was^ generally worn by the 
agricultural population. ■ 

In 1810, the quantity of linen cloth made in families, as returned by the 
marshals, was 23,503,590 yards, then valued at 8,261,361 dollars; in some of 
the states, however, that made from flax was not distinguished. In New York, 
the quantity made from flax, was 5,372,645 yards, valued at 2,014,741 dollars, or 
about forty cents per yard; and in Virginia, was 5,155,798 yards, valued at 1,718,599 
dollars, or thirty-three and one-third cents per yard. Since that period, we have no 
data, by which to determine either the relative increase or decrease of the linen ma- 
nufacture, nearly the whole of which is still carried on in families. In proportion 
to the population, it has, n^doubt, decreased. In 1824, the quantity of linen 
and cotton cloths made in families^ in the state of New York, was 8,079,992 
yards, then valued at 1,211,998 dollars, or fifteen cents a yard. The returns did 
not show the quantity made from flax, but it was probably one-half. — Pitkin. 

The manufacture of qptton bagging has increased, with the increase of cotton, 
and has become an article of no small importance to the cotton planter. It has, 
in the same ratio of increase, supplanted bags made of hemp and flax. 

In 1833-4, according to Mr. Pitkin, there were about 1,100,000 bales of cot- 
ton raised in the United States, requiring about five yards of bagging fer 
each bale, making 5,600,000 yards necessary for the annual consumption. The 
average quantity of this article imported, in the years 1832 and 1833, was 
1,112,000 yards, leaving for consumption of domestic production, say 4,400,000 
yards, which, at twenty cents per yard, is 880,000 dollars; and the whole value 
of the domestic manufa&ure of flax and hemp, in the United States, he is of 
opinion ought not, at that time, tq be estimated higher than between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 dollars. 

By a joint resolution of Congress, agents are to be appointed, to reside in Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, for the purpose of purchasing water-rotted hemp ; and the said agents are restricted, by the 
resolution, in their operations, so far as regards price and quality, that the article is not to cost go-- 
vcrmncnl tnij/ more than the same quaUly may be honght for in seafiorl towns. “ Tlie quantity ” says 
LyfortPs Commercial tlournal, “ will probably depend upon the wants of government, expressed in 
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the form of requiaittons at irregukr periods, in tlie sliape of proposals to supply the demand re- 
quired at named points.” 

The ability of tlie western states to furnish hemp, may be inferred from the fact that, in 1840, 
according to the report of the marshals appointed to ^ke the census, Kentucky returned 9992 tons 
of hemp and flax, and Missouri 18,010 tons. The manufactures in the former, from flax, are put 
down in valuation at 7519 dollars ; And of cordage, at 1,292,276 dollars. In the latter, there are 
no manufactures from flax, but of cordage, to the amount of 98,490 dollars — total value of cordage 
(which, we presume, mearfi principally bale rope), 1,390,760 dollars. A small portion, only, of 
flax could have been included in the return of Kentucky, from the proportion the manufactures 
appear to bear towards that of hemp. 

It appears that there were grown, in Kentucky, in 1842, 14,000 tons, equal to 28,000,000 
lbs. of hemp. From this amount, it is estimated there was manufactured, in 1643, 6,500,000 
yards of bagging, and 7,000,000 lbs. of bale rope. Of the bagging, 2,000,000 yards were made 
W steam flictories, and the remaining 4,500,000 yards by liand looms, there being about 300 of 
the latter in the state, each of which to be woven 15,000 yards. The counties which produced 
hemp, are— • 


C O U N T«I B S. 

Tons. 

COIJNTIE8. 

Tons. 


500 

Payette 

3000 

1 , 

1000 

Mhoaii. .......... . ........ 

2500 

Wngadfnrd 

2000 

JeoflABniiio ................ 

1500 

Vr^plLli^ ................. 

500 

MercAr and Boyla. ....... 

500 

Scott 

1000 

All others 

2000 


The 300 looms are distributed — Woodford county, sixty ; Fayette county, eighty ; Franklin 
county, thirty ; Scott county, thirty; Jessamine county, thirty ; Mason county, twenty ; all other 
counties, fifty. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce reports that hemp is fast becoming a leading article of 
trade in that city. ** There are already two large manufactories of bagging and bale rope here, 
and several rope-walks, and there are a number of establishments in various imrts of the state. 
The quantity of hemp munufactured and exported, in 1842, amounted to 1400 tons, and the quan- 
tity grown m this state was 1500 or 1600 tons, of which .380 tons were shipped to Kentucky, 
twenty tons to New Orleans, and the balance manufactured in this state.” Cablet and cordage :ire 
extensively manufactured for the use of shipping and river ca^ft. — (See tubular statement of ma- 
nufactures.) 


Stateuent cxlubitlng' the Value and Manufactures of Hemp and Cordage; embracing 
Sail Duck, . Sheeting, Brown and White, Ticklenburgs, Osnaburgs, and Burlaps, Cotton 
Baggpug, cloth, &c., annually, from 1821 to 1844. 


Y EARS. 

Hemp and 
Cordage. 

Sail Duck. 

Sheeting, 
Brown and 
While. 

Ticklenburgs, 
Osnaburgs, and 
Biirldps. 

Cotton 

Bagging. 

Other Manu- 
factures. 

TOTAL VALUE.* 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dullara 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1821 

018,350 

894,270 

22f»,l74 

.... 

.... 


1,120,450 

1822 

1.202,ON5 

796,731 

1,524,480 

332.842 

572,826 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,857,328 

4(V«8 

1,024,180 


.. .. 

.. .. 

1,497,006 

Iri24 

500,035 

990,017 

673,735 

s 37,338 

18,491 

60.618 

1,780,199 

1825 

484,820 

677,151 

405,739 

381,003 

037,023 

83,40:1 

3,134,884 

3,062,728 

1820 

030,356 

860,474 

470,705 

411.067 

274.973 

48,009 

1S27 

098.356 

760,310 

336,124 

853.826 

806.013 

00,293 

1,888,466 

1828 

1.191,441 

678,483 

352,483 

004,074 

408,026 

48,053 

52,505 

3,087,818 

1680 

702,239 

362,333 

247,805 

531,709 

274.073 

1,468,480 

1830 

279,743 

317,347 

250.237 

563,665 

69,126 

138,109 

1,838,478 

1831 

835,572 

470,030 

351,499 

514,045 1 


122,009 

1,477,149 

1,640/118 

1882 

087.253 

760,101 

826.027 

327,518# 

366,820 1 

648,091 1 


04,114 

1838 

624.054 

860 A33 

40/122 

2,036,685 

1S34 


720,780 

400.006 

426.942 

800,000 1 

2r7,200 

21,955 

1,679,905 

2,555,847 

1836 

016.341 

828,826 

662,652 

837,011 

892,194 

924/180 

89.032 

1836 


555,141 

1,701,451 

54.459 

8,365,897 

1887 


540,421 

683,070 

541,771 

884,7%6 

429,251 

55,467 

1,951,620 

1,501.7.47 

1838 

587.565 

325,845 

362,725 1 

173,325 

47,292 

1880 

710.909 

760,199 

535,780 

483,260 

280.023 

810,211 

97,436 

2,006,716 

1840... 

786,115 

615,783 

904,498* 

261,173 

829.054 

71,094 

1,588,155 

3,566,881 

lS41..f 

742,070 

885,167 

580,779 

723,678 

78371 

1M2 

853,888 

516380 

110,782 

83,508 

187,000 

421/184 

37,042 

1,278,584 



ISM 

002,270 

886,005 

00^899 

103,493 

41A4S 

530,488 


N.B,*-6aU dock asd sheethig not stated eeparately imtil 18S4. 
* Not iadudlog hemp and cordage. 
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Statebient exhibiting the Value of Linensi, and other Mwufactuies of FlaX| Imported 
into the United States annually, from 1821 to 1844. 


YBABS. 


1891. 

1899 

1823. 

1824. 
18i5. 
1890. 
1827. 
1898. 
1820. 
1830. 



Linens. 

Otker 
manufic- 
turn of Fisa 

TOTAL 

VALUE. 

YEARS. 

HH 

Other 
manufac- 
tures of Plaa 

TOTAL 

VALUE. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 


dollar!. 

dollars. 

doUan. 

2,304.139 

.... 

2,504 150 

1833 

2,011,840 

520,717 

3,132,557 

4,132.747 

8.803,«07 

.... 

4.139,747 

1834 

5.0KH,4M0 

390.000 

5,485,380 

.... 

3,803,007 

3,873,610 

1835 

0,056,141 

416,880 

0.4ri,021 

3,873,010 


1836 

8,803,050 

n03..*>37 

9,307,403 

3,075,089 

2{2.(in8 

.3,887,787 

1837 ! 

5,077,379 

467 382 

.5.544,701 

9,737,080 

220,040 

9,087,090 

2,050.786 

3,230.539 

1838 

3,.3H3.340 

888,758 

3.972,008 

2,306,115 

*9.30,071 

1839 

fi,939,*)8r> 

703,079 

7 703,065 

2,5l4,GH8 

724,851 

1840 

4,*202,782 

321,684 

4.014,400 

2,581,901 

200,530 

2,842.43! 

1841 

6,320.419 

526,388 

6,846,807 

2,527,778 

483,502 

3.011.980 

1842 

1 3,153,805 

505,370 

3,659,184 

3,163,956 

.3,428,550 

620,155 

044,005 

3,700 111 
4.073.104 

184.3 

1814 

: 1,202,772 

282,149 

1,484,021 


▼ 


LEATHER AND LEATHER MANUFACTURES. 

This branch is of great extent and importance, especially in the states of 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. Mr. Pitkin, in his statistics, 
brought down to 1834, says: — 

** The business of making shoes, boots, saddlery, harness, and trunks, is carried on in almost 
eveiy village and town throughout the United States. The inhabitants of some towns arc almost 
exclusively employed in making shoes alone. In the town of Lynn, in Massachusetts, the number 
of shoes made in 1832 , was 1 , 675 , 781 , valued at 942,191 dollars; giving employment to 1741 
males, and 1775 females. Many of the lishermen at Marblehead, not finding a market for their 
fish, have lately turned shoemakers. 

** The manufacture of leather is carried on to a great extent in the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania. From fifty-three tanneries, in the former state, there was sent to the city of New 
York, ill 1831 , sole leather to the Value of 1 , 578,900 dollars; when to this was added, the sole 
leather of other tanneries, and also the upper leather, calf skins, goat and sheep skins, from the 
other principal tanneries, the value was estimated at 3 , 458,650 dollars.*’ 

** The improvement,** says Mr. Ellsworth, "in the manufacture and making up this article, has 
also greatly reduced the price of shoes. By further inventions to render leather water-proof, 
likewise, much has been done to protect the health, and promote economy. * Those who have 
not turned their attention to this subject, may he surprised to learn that leather, made water-proof 
in the best manner, will lasif at least one-third longer than other kinds.* Allowing, therefore, 
three dollars per head for each person in the United States for shoca, the cost of the whole article 
in the countiy would be 50 , 000,000 dollars, one-third of which, sold, would be over 16 , 000,000 
dollars.** 

In the New York manufactory of shoes by machinery, it is stated, that — 

" The sole-leather is first pressed between le^ooden rollers, which makes it extremely firm afid 
compact ; much more eto than hammering can do. It is then placed under a cutting machine, 
which, at one operation, cuts it into the proper shape. Meantime, onotiier macldne is busy 
making steel wire into screws of about three feet in length, all of which is done with surprising 
celerity. A fourth machine punches the soles with holes, inserts the screw, and cuts it off at the 
proper leneth. All that is then necessary, is to rivet the screws by a few blows with a hammer, 
on an anvil. The soles manufactured in this way are superior to the Napoleon, inasmuch as the 
rivetsudhere better, and the lt>atlier is rendered more compact. They arc produced with infinitely 
less labour, and can be afforded about fifty per cent cheaper.** 

On the subject of the leather manufactures, Hunt's Merchants' Magazine^ 
for 1844, affords the following information : — 

" It is within the last twenty years that the manufacture of leather, sole-leather more par- 
ticularly, has risen to high character and importance in the state of New York. 

" Previous to this period the tanning of leather had been carried on chiefly in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware, and in the eastern states Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
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Vermont* the former tanning exckn^fy with oah barh cubd the latter with hemlock,* Indeed* 
it may be truly asserted that the New York market was supplied almost entirely with leatlier 
from these different sections of our country ; and behold the change ; the state of New York lias 
become now the tanning region, the city of New York the great leather market of the union, 
and there are more foreign hides imported into the city of New York than in any other city in 
the world* 

** The first effort of ccnsequencc made to establish large tanneries in this state was by an 
association of gentlemen, under act of incorporation, styled the ' New York Tannery/ 

" The company located their tannery in the town of Hunter, Greene county, twenty 
miles west of the North river; and, after prosecuting the business for a period of five years 
uiuurcesiful/yt were compelled, finally, to close up their affairs, sell their lands and buildings, and 
abandon to individual enterprise the task of rearing up and firmly establishing this business in tlie 
new region. 

“ The spur, however, had been given, the impulse felt, and long before the ctopanyhad 
ceased its operations, many extensive tanneries, capable of competing successfully with those of 
other states, and rivalling the great incorporated pioneer, had started into existence. Indeed, 
when we recur to that early period in the history of tiijining in this state, and then dwell on the 
present, we are struck with wonder at the rapid progress and stirring enterprise everywhere 
exhibited. In every hemlclbk forest, on every falling stream, and accompanying the interior 
8ettlensii||t(y|;^vciy direction, may be seen tanneries of the largest structure, giving employment 
to the wooa-^ter, the bark-peeler, the teamster, and the wheelwright ; and under the consuming 
fires of their never-glutted ‘ leeches,* the forests of hemlock are rapidly giving place for the plough 
of the husbandman ; villages and mills arising as h> tlic bidding of an enchanters wand, where 
before was the inaccessible waterfall ; and macadamized roads and turnpikes, traversing mountains 
heretofore deemed impassable. ^ 

In the region of the Catskill mountains, the great sole leather tanning district, and in an 
extent embraced within the limits of tiic counties of Greene, Delaware, Soholiarie, Sullivan, and 
Ubter, there were, in the year 1820, but three tanneries of any cunsiderahlc size, and the amount 
of leather manufactured in them of trifling importance — in the aggregate, perhaps, 40,000 sides ; 
yalue, some 100,000 dollars. There are now in the same district, without enumerating many 
small ones, fifty-six tanneries of capacity suiHcicnt to manufacture annuallv 0*28,000 hides, equal 
to 6/i6,OOU sides, or 9,840,000 lbs. of sole leather, and in value 1,07*2,800 dollars! ! 

** The tannery at Prattsville, in the state of New York, is described as to have existed and 
thriven by Colonel Pratt commencing the world with that scmictimcs useful companion, Povertj/, 
and, after struggling through the early period of his life witlruie difficulties and embarrassmevUs 
incidental to such a connexion, lie resolved to seek Kis fortune * farther west.* With this deter- 
mination, he penetrated wliat at that period (1824) was deemed almost a wilderness, the interior 
of the Gatskilf mountains. A situation on the banks of the Schoharickill presenting to his mind 
great natural advantages he resolved to establish himself there. In the incredibly short space of 
ninety days (we have the fact from himself), he had his tannery erected, and ready to commence 
operations. 

“ He then procured a stock of hidesf in the city of New York, Svhich he transported over the 
mountains to his factory, by the most difficult and unbroken roads, In a new country, incon- 
veniences and difficulties presented themselves in every shape — new machinery to be tried, altered, 
or thrown away, unskilful workmen and labourers to be trained and * broken in/ bark to be 
peeled, and dragged from the mountains. In addition, tlie stock of leatlier, injured by negligence 

want of skill ou the part of his workmen, was returned to a low and gliitteci market, and forced 
off at ruinous prices^ All these adverse circums^nces were enough to discourage him, but did 
not ; they Only served to awaken still further his energies, and stimulate him to renewed exertions. 
He is now, after the lapse of sixteen years, the proprietor of the largest tannery' in America, per- 
haps in the world, the purchases and sates for which have amounted during that period to the im- 
mense sum of ttoo mUhons and a half of dollars, in the centre of a bcaiitiiul village numbering in 
population some thousand inhabitants, containing an academy erected at his own personal cost, 
and which he now offers to endow with 5000 dollars, conditioned that a like amount be raised by 
the inhabitants ; two handsome churches which he aided liberally Ki building, and still continues 

* » *It is observable that in this country, wherever the hemlock forests terminate in regions 
too warm for its production, there tlie oak forests commence consequently, the oak is used in the 
middle and southern states, almost exclusively, while in the latitudes north of the city of New 
York the same remark may be applied to hemlock.” 

t Colonel Pratt connected his tanning operations with the house of Gideon Lee and Co., in 
the ci^y of New York, with whom he continued it for a period of fifteen years, until the senior 
members of that house retired from active business. 
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to help .sustain ; a carpet and India-rubber manuikctoiy, employing fifty travefling agents ; three 
grist^miilB, seven saw-iniHs, five shingle machine six stores, three hotels, four blacksmith shops, 
and a number of other mechanical trades and professions. 

** It is estimated that the state of New York manufactures one-third of the whole quantity of 
leather tanned in the United States. There are about 450 tanneries, and the total vsdue of leather 
annually is about 6,000,000 of dollars. The importation of sole leather into the United States lias 
entirely cc|iscd, and although there esixts a proleativc duly of twenly^nine per cent, it is entirely un- 
necessary ; indeed, were foreign markets thrown open to us, we hazfSSrd little in asserting tliat we 
could export sole leather to the European markets to advantage. English sheep (in the raw state 
chiefly), and French calf skins finislied, are imported into the country in considerable quantities, 
and we believe profitably, but the value is trifling, compared with the staple, sole leather. 

The hemlock tanneries are generally constructed of wood ; all the tanning vats are under cover 
of the building, and are kept warm by means of stoves and heaters, in order Uiat the operations 
may proeged as well during the cold, as warm seasons. The old plan, and the one pursued still in 
the oak tanning districts, is to lay away the leather and cover up the vats in the winter (thus 
being out of doors and exposed to the severity of the season), and open them again in tlie spring ; 
in this way much time was lost, and the tanneries were unable to tan out but a single stock in the 
year. The size of the larger class of tanneries is from 150 to 400 feet in length, by thirty to fifty 
feet in width, containing ^om 100 to 600 vats— and two to eight hj^rge heaters, in which the bark 
is steamed or boiled, for the purpose of extracting the tanning ; their capacities range from 6000 to 

20.000 hides per annum. The Pnittsviile tannery is capable of tanning out jiitkY r thr year, 

25.000 hides, or 50,000 sides of sole leather. They usually tan two stocks in the year ; that is to 

say, the liides * worked in’ in the spring, are returned manufactured in the fall, and those * worked 
in’ in the fall, are returned in the spring. The tanneries are located always on some stream fur- 
nishing sufficient power to propel the machinery, and in the midst of the hemlock forests, where 
bark is of easy access and cheap. As the forcsts^of hemlock become extinguished, the tanners re- 
treat further into the interior. Among other causes which have contributed to place tlie state of 
New York in the high position she occupies as a tanning state, was the enactment of judicious in- 
spection laws, which, while they served to guard the purchasers from imposition, also sti-/ 
miilated the tanners to. put forth their best skill and exertions to excel. The states of Maryland 
and Massachusetts have both adopted, with slight modifications, the laws of the state of New York} 
ill that particular, and are now experiencing their beneficial effects. ^ 

“ Within the past fifteen y eats, important improvements have been made in the art of tanning, 
and many erroneous notions explodeci. The quality of sole leather has been improved in about 
the same ratio as the average gait^i weight has been increased, which may safely be estimated on 
an average at twen^ per cent ; that is to say, hides tinder the old system of tanning, which yielded 
a gain of 130 lbs. o\ leather for every 100 lbs. o( raw hide, will now, under the improved system, be 
made to yield 150 lbs. The idea that time is necessary to make the best leather, has been demon- 
strated to be true only to a limited extent ; as good feather can be made, by the bestowment of 
active management and labour, in six or eight months os in six or eight years; indeed, os good 
hemlock sole leather as wc ever saw was manufactured in ciglit montiis, and we understand tliat 
successful experiments have Jaecn recently made establishing the fact, that excellent leather can 
be manufactured in fifty days ; and extensive arrangements are now being made to test the feasibi- 
lity of the plan on a large scale.” 

I. — Table showing the Total Number of Sides of Sole Leather inspected in the City of 
New York, during the Years 1827 to 1843, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Sidei. 

YEARS. 

Sides. 

YEARS. 

Sides. 

YEARS. 

Sides. 

issr 

numlier. 

26l>,iV&3 

984,978 

964,678 

896,998 

440.000 

Ig32 

nnmber. 

66r,000 

882,609 1 

898,175 
784,166 
995,014 

1837 

number 
800, UG2 
750,675 
772,955 

1841 

number. 

isss 

isaa 

1838 

1849 


isso 

1834 

1839 * 

1843 


1830 

isas .... 




1831 



1840 j 
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IL — Table of Importa and Exports of Hides, Foreign and Domestic^ at the of 


YEARS. ImfiorU. 


nanber. 

807,888 

410,060 

876,038 

839.976 

268,744 

808,967 

473,640 

663,685 

075,094 

898,198 

700,008 


number. 

857,097 

839.357 

843,021 

818,440 

880,376 

856,904 

449,333 

764,888 

805.601 

833,916 

540,196 


Brought forward 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1848 

1813 


ToUl 10,555,200 


Import!. 

1 Export!. 

Coneumption. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

5,786,337 

516,484 

4,930,674 

868,381 

21,003 

, 840,478 

048,800 

100,878 

833,617 

683,925 

99,356 

384,509 

543,300 

25,695 

517,605 

661,105 

84,180 

536.010 

.... 

31,385 



4,945 


633,681 

31,886 

604,345 

053.431 

53,063 

509,768 


Cairied forward.' 0,736,537 ' 016,464 • 4,030,674 I I 


IlL"— Comparative Table of Foreign Ilides, Imports and Exports, at Liverpool, and 

New York. 


hide*. , 

Imported into Liverpool. 1824 to 1839, incluBire, 16 years 7,809.958 

Kxported from ditto, aame period 8,067,775 

r«» Conaumption at ditto, ditto 5,708,177 

* 7 Imported into New York, ditto 9,867,118 

Exported from ditto, ditto 98h,670 

Conaumption at ditto, ditto 6, 198,6b2 

New York imported during the above period, 1,407,166 hides more^ and exported 

l,080,90d lesSf and consumed 2,406,685 mo^ than the city of Liverpool. Loudon im- 
ports and consumes loss than Liverpool ; and we know of no other city, New York ex- 
cepted, that imports so largely as these two cities. 

IV. — Green Slaughter-Hides, inspected in New York, from 1832 to 1843, inclusive. 


number. 

89,975 

43,868 

43,935 


number. 

51,899 

54,541 

44,495 


, Import of Hides at New York, during th« Years 1840 to 1843 inclusive. 



Value of Hides and Skins Imported into, and Exported from^the United States, during 

the following Years. 




EXPORTED. 

IMPORTED. 




rOEIIGN. 

DOMBiTIC. 

dollars. 

dollar!. 

dollar!. 

4,680,128 

118,816 

58,111 

8,588,800 

578,413 

68,170 

4,061,816 

598,487 1 

64.782 

2,619,815 

408,800 1 

7,588 
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Value of Leather and Manufactures thereof Imported into^ and Exported from, the United 

States, during the following Years. 


YEARS. 

• 

IMPORTED. 

EXPORTED. 

Leatlier, in- 
cludiug 
Sadillery, &e. 

Baotx and ShoM. 

Leather. 

BQI 

Booti and Sboea. 

1839 

1833 

1844 

IRM* 

dollan. 

7(K).0tf9 

1,017.803 

1.023,785 

130,507 

number. 

20,598 

32,408 

22.492 

16,457 

Iba. 

318.590 

275,458 

dollar*. 

20,572 

35,031 

25,966 

17,653 

dollarM. 

277,388 

213,510 

168,205 

115,355 


* Nine mont^ie, ending 30th June only. 


Haig. — Mr. Pitkin says, The American manufacturer has long since supplied tlie 
domestic market with hats, and a surplus for exportation. In 1831, the value of nats made 
in this countiy was estimated at 10,500,000 dollars, exclusive of caps of various sorts ; and 
the number of men and boys employed directly in this branch of domestic industry was 
estimated at 15,000, and of females, 3000 ; and the amount paid for their labour was cal- 
culated to be 4,200,000 doUars. 

The manufacture of caps, of various kinds, is carried on also to a ^fMSf^tent ; an 
establishment of this description in Albany has employed, in this business, from 600 to 
700 persons, and has paid wages to the ainomit of 100,000 dollars a year. And we beg 
leave here to refer to a branch of domestic industry, carried on principally in Massachu- 
setts, in making braid, or straw-bonnets, aiyl palm-leaf hats. The value of these articles, 
made in 1832, as appears by the returns made to the secretary of the treasury, was from 
800,000 dollars to 900,000 dollars.” 

For the value made in 1840^ see tabular statements hereafter. 

Sugar Rejinerieg , — In 1831, the number of sugar refineries in the United 
States was thirty-eight. • For the present number and products, see tabular 
statements. 

MANUFAcl^RES OF IRON AND OTHER MF-TALS. 

a 

Under the head of Metals of the United States,*' we have given details of 
the iron manufactures ; and we are enabled to add some further information from 
various sources. It is remarkable that iron and iron wares were made in the 
United States, at a period when but little iron was made, except in Sussex, in 
England. Douglas, in his Summary of the British Settlements,’* Vol. I., page 
540, says : Iron is a considerable article in our (New England) manufacture. 
It consists of three branches: 1, smelting-furnaces, reducing the ore into pigs, 
having coal (charcoal) enough, and iQ)pearances of rock ore. • In Attleborough 
were erected, at a great charge, three furnaces, but the ore proving bad and 
scarce, this projection miscarried as to pigs, but were of use in casting of small 
cannon for ships and letters of marque, and in casting cannon-balls and bombs 
for the (final) reduction of Louisburg”in 1745 (100 years ago). 2. Refineries, 
which manufactured pigs inSported from New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land furnaces, into bar-iron. 3.«Bloomeries, which, from bog or swamp ore, 
without any furnace, only by a forge hearth, reduce it into a bloom, or semi- 
liquified lump, to be beat into bars, but much inferior to those from pigs or re- 
fineries. 4. Swamp-ore furnaces; from ore smelted, they cast hollow ware, 
which we can afford cheaper than from England or from Holland.'' 

Speaking of Pennsylvania, he says they export considerable quantity of their 
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iron in pigs^ bari> and pots ; and at Virginia and Maryland, towards the 
mountain, there are furnaces^for running of iron ore into pigs and Holland cast 
ware, and forges to refine pig-iron into bars.^ 


laoN and Steel, Imported into the United States annuaUy, from 1821 to 1842. 


YEARS. 


C 

IRON 

AND STEEL. 



BAR IRON. 

Pjg-irop. 

Old BUd 
BcrapiTon. 


TOTAL 

▼ALPB. 

manufacturkd. 

Manufkc- 
tured by 
rolllDB. 

Monafftc- 

turrd 

otherwiiie. 

Paying 
duties ad 
▼alori'in. 

Paying 
specific 
duties. • 

TOTAL 

VALUE. 


dollan. 

dolUra. 

dolUn. 

dollan. 

dollara. 

dollani. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1B21 

1,913.041 

.. . . 

.. .. 


131,291 

1,344,332 

1,030,129 

238,400 

1309,529 

isa2 

1.804,868 

.... 

.. 


180,013 

9,054,4S1 

2,767,757 

387,818 

3,155,670 

im 

1.891,080 

* » « • 

.... 

.... 

224,595 

2,110,230 

2,5(»342 

308.270 

2.007.121 

ItIM 

902,897 

483 666 

3,444 

.... 

2.16 405 

1,680,432 

2,506,291 

326.411 

2,831,702 

isa5 

294,497 

1,562,146 

86 518 

• • •• 

291,515 

2,114.071 

3,312,758 

803,058 

3,700,410 

1820 

923,200 

1,.VJ0^60 

67.004 

.... 

384,235 

2,204.848 

2,831.333 

355.152 

3,186,485 

1827 

347.792 

1,328.749 

46.881 

.... 

310,197 

2.028.019 

3,525,433 

448,154 

3,973,587 

1828 

441,000 

2,141.178 

93,020 

.... 

430,425 

3,106,628 

3,559,982 

620.!I33 

4,180,915 

1RS9 

119.320 

1,884,049 

28 811 

.... 

289,831 

2.322.017 

3,100,630 

330,278 

3,430,908 

1880 

926,336 

1,730.375 

25 644 

.... 

291,257 

2,273,012 

3.372,140 

28.1,702 

3,055,848 

1831 

544,004 

1,260,166 

160,081 

.... 

809,0.15 

2,365,146 

4,358,921 

408,919 

4,827,833 

1832 

701,540 

1.929.403 

222,303 

.... 

645,510 

3,498,855 

4,607,512 

608,733 

5306.245 

1833 

1,002,750 

1,837.473 ' 

' 217 668 

24.035 

523,116 

3,605,04 i 

3,361,582 

773.855 

4,135,437 

1834 

1.187,936 

1,742 883 , 

1 270, 32.^ 

33,243 

554,150 

3.787.837 

4,000,621 

056,000 

4,746,621 

1H.U 

1,000,152 

1,641,359 1 

1 289,779 

11,679 

576.988 

3,569,887 

4,827.401 

524,155 ; 

5,351,616 

1836 

9,181,828 

1,891,914 

272,978 

28,224 

686,141 

5,010,385 

7,001.404 

879,465 

7,880,869 

1837 

2,573.367 

2,017,346 

422,929 

18,301 

804,817 

5,836,850 

5.488,311 

1,038,382 

6,526.693 

1838 

1.825,121 

1.100.196 

319.099 

7,567 

487,3.14 

3,80.5,317 

3,009,507 

543.779 

3,613,286 

1830 

8,181,180 

2,054.094 

1 285,300 

10.101 

771.804 

0,302, .539 

5..5K5.U63 

922,447 

6,5O7.'’>10 

1840 

1,707.649 

1,689,881 

, 114,502 

15 749 

628716 

4,056,507 

1 2,575,229 

009,671 

8,184.900 

1841 

2,172,278 

1,014,019 

' 223,228 

10 .'i;i7 

609.201 

4.629,863 

' .1,428,140 

827,820 

4,2.15,960 

1812 

9,053,403 

1,011,410 

295,284 

8,207 

597,317 

3,995,671 

2,919.498 

G52;58a 

3,572,081 


The extraordinary progress of the iron works of England and Scotland, 
during the present century, has created such abundance and cheapness, that 
hig]i duties have been resorted to in the United States for protecting domestic 
iron works. This evil policy we will refer to hereafter. Except common articles 
of hardware, all otlicrs are produced at high prices. Among the various metallic 
fabrics, according to the reports of the Commissioners of Patents, we may 
enumerate — 

Jewelleiy , — “ In 1820, it might be said with almost literal truth, that nothing 
of the kind was manufactured in the United States. But now, much the larger 
part of all the more rich and solid articles are made in this country. There arc 
very good and extensive assortments in the stores, where not a single specimen 
of foreign jewellery is to be found. Articles of English manufacture are entirely 
superseded by the superior skill and taste of our workmen ; but there are some 
sorts of work done by the French jewellers which cannot be equalled here.’’ 

JPins , — ^The progress made in the United States, in the manufacture of this 
article of universal use, within a few ycifrs, is truly astonishing. A manufactory, 
near Derby, Connecticut, has a contrivance foa sticking pins in paper, which is 
quite marvellous. It takes, in England, sixty females to stick in one day, by 
sunlight, ninety packs, consisting of 302,460 pins. The same operation is per« 
formed here, in the same time, by one woman. Her sole occupation is to pour 
them, a gallon at a time, into a hopper, from whence they come out all neatly 
errauged upon their several papers. The mechanism, by which the labour of 
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fifty-nine persons is duly saved^ yet remains a mystery to all but the inventor ; 
and no person, but the single woman who attends to it, is, upon any pretext 
whatever, allowed to enter the room where it operates.^* 

NaiU were first made in the United States by machinery, which slit the rods, 
cut, and* head them with astonishing rapidity. They#are more brittle than 
wrought nails ; but machine-made spikes are said to be equal, if not superior, to 
others. Screws, door-hinges, horse-shoes, all kinds of tools, locks, and fastenings for 
doors, lead pipes, and various metallic articles, cotton and wool cards, are made of 
the best^quality. (Seer tabular statement hereafter.) Steam-engines and boilers, 
mainbrace, and other instruments, and anchors, and chain cables ; articles of 
cast iron ; agricultural instruments; and all the articles of metal made in England 
and France, are now made in the United States ; but many of them at much 
higher prices to the inhabitants than they could be imported from Europe. 

Hooks and eyes form another illustration of the progress of invenxiviTindustry. 
Thirty years ago, the price was one dollar fifty cents per gross ; now, the same 
quantity may be purchased, from fifteen to twenty cents. “ At one establishment 
in New Britain, Connecticut, 80,000 16 100,000 pairs per day are made and 
plated by a galvanic battery, on the cold silver process. The value of this 
article, consumed annually in the United States, is estimated at 750,000 dollars/* 
Horse-shoes furnish a similar proof of the bearing of the progress of inven- 
tions. An improved kind of horse-shoes, made at Troy, New York, for some 
time past, is now sold at the price of only five cents per pound, ready prepared, 
to be used in shoeing the afl^mal. At a factory, recently erected, fifty tons of 
these are now turned out per day ; and, it is believed, they can be made and 
sent to Europe, at as good a profit as is derived from American clocks, which 
have handsomely remunerated the exporter. 


Brass, copper, tin, yewier and Britannia ware . — In 1833, the manu- 
factures of copper imported (exclusive of copper bottoms), was.. 

Of brass (exclusive of sheet and rolled brass) 

Of tin 

Of pewter 


dollars. 

33,^244 

370,764 

11,887 

11,945 


Total 427,840 

r 

In 1832, the value of the manufactures of copper, brass, tin, Britannia ware, 
including clasps made in Connecticut, was 430,050 dollars. 

Buttons . — ^The value of domestic buttons, made in 1832, was estimated at 
800,000 dollars ; the value of those that were gilt, being 300,000 dollars, and 
others, 500,000 dollars. ' These were made in Waterbury and Meriden, in Con- 
necticut, and in several towns in Massachusetts. 

Combs^ of ivory, horn, shell, and wood, were made in different parts of the 
United States, the same year, to the value, at least, of from 700,000 dollars to 
800,000 dollars. In Massachusetts alone, in 1832, the value of combs of all 
kinds was about 450,000 dollars* 

These artides, not only supply the home market, but constitute a part of 
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American domestic exports The value of combs and buttons exported in 18329 
was 1249305 doUars9 and in I83S9 1429970 dollars. 

CaniageB, — The making of carriages and coaches^ may very properly be 
classed among the important manufactures of the country. The annual value 
made, must be, in no f^all degree, conjectural. 

Lead . — ^The lead mines in the United States, have been as productive as any 
in the world. Those on Fever river, and in Missouri, produced the following 
quantities, in each year, from 1823 to 1832. 


Y BARS. 

PeTer 

River. 

Miaaonri. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

Fever 

River. 

F 

Miaaouri. 

TOTAL. 

1823 

1824 

lAU 

1826 

1827 - . ...j 

1828 .* 

Ibi. 

339,130 

179,230 

664,930 

098.842 

A.1HI.180 

11,109,810 

Ibfl. 

« 386.990 
1,374,962 
010.380 
1,209,920 

Iba. 

335,130 
179,220 
1,091, i20 
2A:13,894 
6.002.960 
13,311,730 

Brou^t forward 
1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

Total 

lbs. 

18.420,712 

13,343,190 

1 8,323.998 

6,381.001 
4,281,876 

Iba. 

3,877,852 

1,108,160 

8,060 

67,180 

Iba. 

22,209,054 
14.541,730 
8.333.058 
i 6^40,080 
4.281,876 

Carried forward 

90,753,677 

9,151,292 

95,904,308 

18,420,712 1 3,877.892 | 

22,290.054 


The great increase in the years 1828 and 1829, reduced the price so low, as 
to render the working of the mines unprofitable. 

American manufactures of white and red lead, as well as shot, now nearly 
supply the domestic market. In 1821, the quantity of white and red lead im- 
ported was about 4,000,000 lbs., valued at 322,568 dollars ; and the quantity in 
pigs, bars, and sheets, was 3,197,409 lbs., and the quantity of shot was 2,290,596 
lbs., both valued at 204,710 dollars. But sinc^ 1830, the value of white 
and red lead has averaged about 30,000 dollars a year; and, in 1833, the 
value of pig, bar, and sheet lead, was 60,660 dollars, and of shot, only 8500 
dollars. 

The value of white and red lead made in the country, must rest, in some 
measure, on conjecture. In 1810, the value, as returned by the marshals, was 
325,560 dollars, principally from the city and county of Philadelphia. 

The amount, at the present time (1834), cannot be less than 1,000,000 
dollars. In 1833, two establishments for the manufacture of these articles 
existed in Salcm> Massachusetts, and nqade the following quantities, viz. : — 


White 1?ndr - 

lbs. 

2,081,894 

42,236 

20,586 

c 

Red ditto 

Siionr f»r Hitfn 

And which was valued at 195,000 dollars. 
1 


Soa-p and Candles . — ^llie American manufacturer has long since more than 
supplied the home market with the articles of soap and candles. The annual 
value of these articles exported, including spermaceti candles, is about 1,000,000 
dollars. The amount necessary for home consumption, cannot be less, it is be- 
lieved, than from 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 dollars. Estimating the number of 
families in the United States, at 2,330,000, and allowing four and a half dollars 
to each family for these articles, the value will be about 10,500,000 dollars. 
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The quantity of spermaoeti candles^ made in the United States^ in ISSl^ was 
about 2,730^000 Ibs.^ worth 709,800 dollars ; and the annual value of this kind 
of candles exported, is about 260,000 dollars, leaving for home consumption to 
the amount, of 460,000 dollars. 

Paper : — Paper was made in New England, and probably in other parts of 
North America, a little more than a century ago. 

In September, 1728, an act was passed, by the assembly of the province of 
Massachusetts bay, for the encouragement of the manufacture of this article. 
This actpras granted to* Daniel Henchman and others, the right of making paper, 
on condition, that, within the first fifteen months, they would make 140 reams of 
brown paper, and sixty reams of printing paper. This small beginning is 
referred to, in the report of the Board of Trade before mentioned, made in 1731 ; 
in which, speaking of the manufactures of Massachusetts, the board sa^^^ By a 
paper mill, set up three years ago, they make to the value of 200/. sterling.*' 

Tlie manufacture of paper, particularly of the coarser kind, no doubt, in- 
creased, and was carried on, to a considerable extent, before the revolution. It 
was mentioned by Hamilton, in 1791, as* one of the manufactures, which, in no 
inconsiderable degree, supplied the domestic market ; and Coxe, in his view of 
the United States, published not long after the date of this report, states, that 
tliere were then forty-eight paper mills in operation in Pennsylvania. 

In 1810, the value of papev made in the country, was about 2,000,000 dol- 
lars ; and there can be little doubt, that it has trebled in value since that period, 
and must be now from 5,(J6 o, 000 ^ to 6,000,000 dollars. The value of paper 
made in Connecticut, in 1832, was 646,000 dollars. 

The general government has, from its commencement, imposed a protecting 
duty on imported paper, and admitted the raw material, of which it is made* 
dutyfree. The value of • rags imported, in 1832, was 466,387 dollars, and in 
1833, 411,785 dollars, principally from Italy and Trieste. 

Cabinet Ware , — The value of cabinet ware was estimated, in 1831, at 
10,000,000 dollars; employing 15,000 men, who received for their labour about 
4,700,000 dollars. The value of hoi^ehold furniture, exported in 1832, was 
169,038 dollars; and, in 1833, was 200,635 dollars. (For 1840, see tabular 
statements.) 

^ Comieclicut Clock Commerce . — It is estimated that the citizens of Connecticut 
manufacture clocks to fiie amount of 1,000,000 dollars per annum. A cor- 
respondent of the Rochester Democrat residing at Hartford, says : — 

«« For the last three years we have been gradually pushing our Tiotes of time into 
foreign countries ; and suw has been our success, that within a few hours' ride of this city, 
1000 clocks are Wished didly ; and it is a fair estimate to put down 500,000 clocks as 
being manufactured in this state last year. This year the number will be still increased, 
as John Bull is so slow in his movements that there is no hope of reform until he has 
plenty of Yankee monitors. These we are now sending him by every ship that clears from 
our seaports. In 1841, a few clocks were exported there as on experiment. They were 
seized by the custom-house in Liverpool, on the ground that they wore undc(;rvalued. The 
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mvoBce price is one doHar and fifty cents, and the duties twenty percent. They, however, 
were soon released, the owner having accompanied them and satisfied the authcu'itieB that 
they could be made at a profit, el^Bn thus low. Mr. Sperry, of the firm of Speny and 
Shaw, was the gentleman who took out the article. He lost no time, after getting pos- 
sesriou of his clocks, in finding an auction house. They were made of brass works, cut by 
machineiy out of brass plates, and a neat mahogany case enclosed the time-piecc% They 
were a ftur eight-day clodK, but wholly unknown in England. The first invoice* sold for 
Al. sterling to 61. sterling, or about twenty dollars each. Since that time eveiy packet 
carries out an invoice of the article, and 40,000 clocks have been sold there by this one 
firm, Sperry and Shaw. Others are now in the business, and tlie north of Europe has 
become our customers. India, too, is looked to as a mart for these wares, several lots have 
been forwarded to the ports of China.” 


Glass . — The report of the committee of the New York Convention, informs 
us, that the manufacture of flint glass, is now almost equal to the domestic 
consumption; 'Hhat, for the manufacture of this article, there were, in 1831, 
twent^-jone furnaces, containing 140 pots, and located at the following places : — 

A't Boston and its vicinity . . . 6 furnaces, with 38 pots. 

„ Providence, Rhode Island . . 2 „ 12 „ 

„ New York and its vicinity . . 3 „ ,>22 „ 

„ Philadelphia . . . . 1 „ „ 6 „ 

„ Baltimore • . . . . 2 „ „ 1 2 „ 

„ Pittsburg . . . . . 4 „ „ 32 „ 

„ Wellshurg 2 „ „ 12 „ 

,, Wheeling • . • • . I ,, „ 0 „ 

. That the value of flint glass made in these establishments, was about 

1.300.000 dollars; and tliat two of these, having four furnaces, with twenty- 
eight .pots, situated in the vicinity of Boston, made annually, to the amount of 

400.000 dollam» having a capital of 450,000 dollars,' and paying, in yearly wages, 


140,000 dollars. 


American flint glass is of an excellent quality, rivalling, in solidity and 
elegance, that of foreign countries. The first manufactory of flint glass in the 
United States, was established at Pittsburg, in 1812, and here the manufacture 
of this article has since greatly extended ; and we have rarely felt more pleasure 
or surprise than in witnessing the making of this article, in a place which, but a 
few years before, was in the midst of a wilderness. In 1832, domestic glass, 
principally flint glass, was exported to thq amount of 106,855 dollars. 

Nor, during the period under review, have the Americans been less success- 
ful in the manufacture of window glass, and glass bottles of different kindou 
The New England crown glass manufactory, situated in Boston, having a capital 
of 150,000 dollars, makes glass of this description, to the value of 100,000 
dollars a year. In addition to this, the committee' advise us of, at leasts twenty- 
three manufactories of cylinder window glass then in this country, ten in Penn- 
sylvania (four being at Pittsburg and four at Brownville), two at Wheeling in 
Virginia, two in Maryland, two in New York, two in Ohio, one in Massachusetts, 
one in New Hampshire, one in Vermont, one in Connecticut, and one in the 
district of Columbia. These had a capital of 690,000 dollars, employed *800 
men, wlmse |vages were 230,000 dollars, and made annually 172,500 boxes of 
glass, or 8^6f5,000 feet, valued at 851,000 dollars. 
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The most extensive manufactory of green bottles^^ demijohns^ apothecaries’ 
ware^ and shop furniture, is that of Dyott, near Philadelphia ; employing from 253 
to 300 men ami boys, and melting about 1200 tons per annum. Near Boston is a 
manufactory of glass bottles^ having a capital of 50,000 dollars, making annually 
600(^gr0s8,nnd employing sixty-five men and boys.’^ # 

By the report of this committee, the whole value of glass made in the United 
States, was as follows : — 


Flint^lass . 

Crown window glass . ... . . . . 

Cylinder window glass ....... 

Glass bottles, phials, apothecaries • ware, demijohns, carboys, &c. 


dollars. 

1,300,000 

150.000 

851.000 

200.000 


Employing 1800 men, whose wages amount to 

From additional information obtained, subsequent to the date of the report, it 
was supposed that the value of the domestic manufacture of glass, was 3,000,000 
dollars. In December, 1834, the number of glass works in Pittsburg had in- 
creased to ten. 

In the manufacture of glass, as well as in its subsequent working, im- 
portant improvements have been made. ^^The colouring of glass, and the 
production of works in painted glass, have advanced to a high state of perfec- 
tion. The popular error of considering the ancient art of glass painting to be com- 
pletely lost, has been exploded. The truth is, that this art at She present day 
exhibits a higher condition of improvement than at anyl.former period, 
although the contrary opinion generally prevails. It has been fotind by careful 
experiment, that, when the metals themselves, instead of their oxides, have been 
fused with glass, it presents that dull, untransparent appearance, which is remark* 
ably characteristic of ancient stained glass, and, by repeated analytical and synthe- 
tical trials, the composition of ancient glass has been fully determined. The in- 
vestigation of this subject has proceeded so far, that nearly all the colours used 
by the artist of the middle ages for painting on glass have bec*n determined with 
accuracy. 

" A most interesting application of glass has been made within two or three 
years, in the formation of osnamental damasks, by weaving glass threads with silk. 
They are richer in appearance, and cost less, than the gold or silver damasks. 
Such improvements have been made in the process of annealing the glass, that the 
threads are rendered almost as pliable as silk itself. 

In the manufacture of glass a plan has recently been adopted by which it is 
freed from air bubbles — a consideration of great consequence in the preparation 
of glass for optical purposes. A vacutRn is created over the melted glass, causing 
the air bubbles tp expand and rise more readily to the surface. 

VOL. III. 4 E 


■^1 


, 2^J,000 
• *^€ 160,000 
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Among the trophies of tlie art of glass making, may be instanced here the 
enormous sheet of plate glass lately cast by the Thames Plate Glass Company - 
Its dimensions are fourteen feet eight inches in length, and eight and a half feet 
in width. An ingenious process for making concave glass mirrors was, not long 
since introduced, though^ it involves practical objections to its common 'usq^^ A 
large thin, and uniform glass mirror was firmly cemented to an iron rim, and, by 
means of an air< pump, a vacuum was created under the plate of glass, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere produced a concavity of the glass in proportion to the 
exhaustion beneath. The (;urve of the mirror obtained in this way cannot be very 
deep, and forms wdiat is termed the catenary curve. 

Giass v^orks at Sandwich, Massachusetts , — ^The yards and buildings of this esta- 
blishment cover six acres of ground. It employs 225 workmen, who, with their 
families^ occupy sixty dwelling-houses. The raw materials used, per annum, are, 
glass, 600 tons; red lead, 700,000 lbs.; pcarlash, 450,000 lbs.; saltpetre, 70,000 
lbs. They consume 1 100 cords of pine wood, 700 cords of oak wood, and 100,000 
bushels of bituminous coal. Seventy tons of hay and straw- are used for packing 
the glass. The amount of glass-ware manufactured, is 300,000 dollars per annum ; 
said to be superior to any other manufactured in America, and equal to any in 
Europe. By the application of heated air from the steam-engine, to pans contain- 
ing sea water, they manufacture about 3000 bushels of salt per annum ; and all 
the ashes are leached, and the ley converted to potash. It is said that the saving 
by this economy, which is carried through every department, is sufficient to pay 
a handsome dividend on the stock. — (See Gl^s-works, &c. for 1840 — tables.) 


Quantity and Value of Manufactured Glass ImpoTtcd into the United States, in each 

Year, from 1825 to 1840. 


YEARS. 

Clain;- 
ware, 
paying 
dm tea 
a<( va- 
lornm. 

41’OrHEGARIRS' 

PHIALS. 

.. ... . 

PEUFUMEllY 

PHIALS. 

IM.ACK 

BOTILKS. 

DEMIJOHNS. 

WINDOW 

GLASS. 

Groaa. 

Y alue. 

Groaei. 

Value. 

Gross. 

V aluc. 

No. 

Value. 

100 

Ft. Sq. 

Value. 

JOTS 

1826 

1827 

1H28 

1820 

1830 

18.11 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1H3S 

1836 

1837 

lOTB 

1839 

1840 

1841 

iat2 

1843* 

1844* 

218,U0S 
1SU,USH 
279,006 
384.412 
.10.1.012 
2SS.749 
345.797 
505.283 
33.1.882 
376.245 
43^118 
608.107 
.'>;12,982 
310.720 
659,174 
360, H4 7 
345,826 
380,526 
61, Mil 

4030 
3451 
0838 
^ 399.1 
691 
1161 
402 
J375 
846 
420 
508 
23H 
241 
25« 
365 
276 
194 
149 
244 

dul lara. 
7,075 
9,219 
22,903 
10,640 
2,004 
3,473 
1,260 
3,237 
' 3,055 
2,304 
1,555 
1,290 
1,074 
1,158 
1,630 
936 
1,^24 
825 
822 

* 88 

57 

98 

0.5 

124 

68 

270 

77 

117 

274 

18 

dollars. 

!1 • 

725 
6.19 
122 
1996 
1196 
590 
3073 
1671 
1779 , 
1413 ^ 
41 

13,086 

23,540 

27,839 

22.092 

12,383 

1J,327 

17,893 

25.951 
26.040 
23,254 
24,014 
48,205 

48.951 
27,489 
35,07,1 

1 25,548 
15,377 
I6,b3 
3,003 

dollars, 

61,658 

115,100 

140,743 

194,707 

58,502 

52,991 

81,877 

1 19,835 

1 1K,H20 
117,428 
118,225 
260(074 
271.181 
148.379 
m,7fl5 
118,268 
79,170 
74.800 
14,226 

.17,883 
03,553 
53,251 
.50,295 
00,825 
50 614 
58,157 
58,410 
54.997 
70,776 
70.001 
73,945 
79,46'< 
>19,3.14 
50,010 
85,508 
50,495 
53,687 
2,130 

dollars. 

1M37 

25,547 

20,720 

19,573 

20.027 

15,024 

ir,851 

17,013 

16,390 

20,78.1 

21,807 

21,298 

23.981 

14,911 

14.601) 

2 r >,072 

M,97H 

15,413 

640 

5,506 
7,982 
5.671 
4.352 
3,631 
2,086 
4,605 
4,904 
8,539 
7,416 
21,275 
27,149 
15.324 
0.271 
24,464 
13,525 
19, .167 
22,993 
4l8,743f 

dollars. 
59,9)6 
71,348 
71,752 
56,577 
60,3.15 
25,597 
59.576 
03,241 
78.151 
73,.1.12 
136,068 
188 750 
111 327 
55,227 
105,751 
56,746 
142.743 
85,582 
20,551 


* Baring 1843 and 1844, the t'uUuwing quiintitipii of gfait ^<>^0 also ontered under the deniniii«i.ition of cut and 
plotn, paying apecifto rataa of duty. Prior lu 18-13, theae were all included under GlassuHtre. at ad valorem datie«. 

In 1843. ...Cut glaaa, 18.102 lbs.; value, 6-100 dol1arii.-~HLtin glasa, 00,168 Iba. ; value, 0319 dollars. 

,, 1844 ,, ,, 

f Per aquare font. 


It 

glask. 
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DMlled spirits. — In 1810, the quantity distilled was about 25,000,000 of 
gallons, 5,000,000 from molasses, and the remainder from grain or fruit ; and 
the whole was then valued at 14,988,776 dollars, being more than one-tenth of 
all the manufactures of the United States, and between one- third and a half of 
tlie roanbfactures of wool, cotton, and flax, at that tin^. — (For Distilleries and 
Breweries in 1840, see tables.) 

Chemical produce. — A report by a committee of tlic New York Convention, 
states, ^Hhat in 1831, there w'ere not less than thirty citcmical < stablishments in 
this country, having vx* capital of 1,158,000 dollars, and making various chemical 
articles, to the annual value of 1,000,000 dollars, and employing 900 hands. This 
kind of manufacture was secured principally by the tariff of 18‘24. The com- 
mittee state, that the general price of chemical articles, jn the United States, was, 
at that time, one-lialf less than before their domestic manufacture, under the tariff 
of 1824; and, in some instances, the difference was much greater— in 1820, 
the price of Epsom salts was from eleven to twelve cents per pound — in 1824 a 
duty of four cents was imposed on foreign salts of this description ; and the })rice 
in 1831, was three and a Imlf cents per pound.” 

American chrome yellow was, for a short time, exported to Great Britain, 
not being embraced in the tariff of British duties. 

The British manufacturer of this article, however, soon procured a duty upon 
its importation, amounting to a prohibition. About 4,000,000 lbs. of copperas is 
now made in the United St^cs; 3,000,000 lbs. in Vermont, 500,000 lbs. in Ohio, 
and 500,000 lbs. in otlier states. .This article is sufficient for the supply of this 
country, and in 1832 was sold at two, and two and a half cents per pound. 

Among the articles made in these various chemical establishments, are 
calomel and other mercurial preparation s,Glauber salts, Rochelle salts, tartaremetic, 
ammonia, sulphate of qfiinine, oil of vitriol, tartaric acid, aqua fortis, prussian blue, 
chrome yellow, chrome green, nitric acid, muriatic acid, barilla, oxalic acid, chlo- 
ride of lime, chlorine of soda, refined saltpetre, refined borax, refined cainplior, 
acetic acid, acetate of lead, nitrate of lead, prussiatc of potash, bi- chromate of 
potash, &c. • 

‘‘ Most of the materials used in these establishments, ate the produce of the 
United States ; and nearly the whole of this branch of domestic industry, is a 
clear gain to the United Stj^tes.’* — Pitkiriy in 1835. (See tabular statements for 
1840.) 

ISalt manufacture of the United States. — The annual report of the superinten- 
dent of salt springs and inspector*of salt in the county of Onondaga, the salt region 
of New York, for 1843, prepared and published in pursuance of the requirement 
of a law of the state, furnishes much valuable information touching the manufac- 
ture and trade in this important article of consumption and commerce. Taking 
this report and variety of other data as the basis, we proceed to lay before our 
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readen, in as condensed and comprebensive form as possible, some aocoiuit of 
the progress of the salt trade and mantifacture of the United States. 

The quantity of salt manufactured in the United States in 1840 ^ded to t^ 
quantity imported in that year, would make an aggregate ’ 

which would give to each, man, woman, and child in the union « 
near seven-eighths of a bushel of salt.* The following tablet 
gate mnount of salt manufactured in 1839, in each state and territory of the Uni^ 
States. It shows how widely this mineral, so necessary for man, is diffused 
throughout the country. 


Statbment of the aggregate ^ount of 

State of the 



guantity. 

NAME OF STATE. 

Quantity. 

Maine. 

New Hampshire 

MassaoliuMetts 

Connecticut 

bushels. 

&0,000 

1,‘200 

370,5110 

l.AOO 

2,807.HR4 

500 

540,478 

1.100 

1,200 

1.745,018 

Brought forward 

North Carolina 

South Caroliua 

bushels. 

5,505,130 

1.493 

2.250 

210.095 

207.3.50 

0,400 

20,000 

13,150 

8,700 

12,000 

New York 

O*iio 

New Jersey 

lindiana ,,, 

Pennsylvania 

lliiiiois 

Delaware 

Missouri ...... 

Maryland 

Arkansas ,, 

Virginia 

Fhinda , 

Carried forward 

Total 

5,605.130 

0,176,174 


The amount of duty on salt, imported in 1840, and secured to be paid to the 
United States that year, was 917,362 dollars, less thv] four cents to each inhabi- 
tant. About four-fifths of the foreign salt imported into New York in 1841, was 
Turk’s Island. 

The following table exhibits the quantity of salt imported into the United 
States from foreign countries during a period of ten years, from 1832 to 1841, in- 
clusive, and also the rate of duties, as follows : — 


Imfobts and Rate of Duties. 


YEARS. 

(Quantity. 

Rate of duty. 

YEARS. 

•1 

Quantity. 

Rate of duty. 



busht'ls.* 

5,041.326 

0,822,072 

6,058.076 

5,375,364 

5,088.666 

cents. 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

mills, 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8 

1837 

bushels. 

6,343.706 

7.103,147 

6,061,608 

8,183,203 

6,823,944 

cents. 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

mills. 

5 

2 

2 

6 

6 

1833 

1K3H 

1834 

1839 

1835 

1840 

1836 

1841 


* Tho bushtil is reckoned at fifty-six pounda, and tbe duty on tho lame quantity. 


Municipal Gazelle. 


f Sixth census of the United States. 
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The follo^ng statement shows the amount of fomgn salt imported into the 
United States in 1641, and the value thereof; also the country from whence 
exported ; — 


IMPORfBC FROM 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IMPORTED FR%M 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Swediah West IndicB 

Ovaiah Weat ludiea 

Dutch Weat Indies 

EngUnd 

Scotland........ 

Ireland 

biiahela. 

0,3U 

700 

235.143 

3,381,080 

40 

• 87,110 

1,770,631 
52,200 
110,558 
3,443 
325.473 
64,513 

dollars. 

833 

134 

10.. 309 
525,130 

19 

15,798 

154,720 

13.. 501 
6,731 

370 
33,218 
a 4,7G3 

Brought forward. . . . 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal and other Azorea 

Cape de ViTd Ulanda 

Italy 

buahela. 

6,050,622 

596,302 

18,696 

3,877 

16,144 

17,217 

68,670 

1,060 

14,739 

6.360 

9/120 

20,224 

dollara. 

761.642 

44,158 

1,470 

385 

1,080 

798 

2,304 

182 

2,766 

340 

963 

2,4»7 

Britlah Weathndiea 

Britiah North American Coloniea 
France on the llediterranean... 

French Weat Indiea 

Spain on the Atlantic 

Spain on the Mediterranean 

Carried forward. . . . 

Sicily 

Turkey ! 

Mexico 

Hraail 

Ciaplatine Republic 

Argentine Republic 

Total.. A 

0,050,122 

764,622 

1 6.823,&40 1 821,403 


or the above salt imported in 1841, a portion was exported during the same year. The fol- 
lowing statement shows how much, and the value ; also, to what country : — 


EXPORTED TO 

1 Quantity. 

Value. 


bushels. 

dollars. 

Dutch Eaat Indies.. .... 

60H 

197 

Britiiih Honduras.. ..... 

754 

263 

Britiah American co1o< 
niea 

2,000 

(3)0 

Australia < 

150 

50 

Manilla and Philippine 
Islands 

4:t8 

175 

Cuba 

25,623 1 

, 10,249 

Texas 

8,010 

3,502 

Mexico 

13,325 1 

4,217 

Carried forward.. 

50, 908 

19.2iiJ 


• EXPORTED TO 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Brought forward ! 

Central Kep. of America 
Braxil 

bush el a. 

50,908 

310 

8,582 

8,17.5 

200 

4,728 

dollars. 

19,523 

462 

1,606 

1,601 

100 

894 

Argentine Republic 

Asia gi‘nerally. 

South Seaa, tke 

Total 

72,912 

23,466 

Entitled to drawback... 

1 Not entitled to drawback 

.50,111 

18,105 

13,801 

5,361 


During the same year (1841), the whole amount of domestic salt exported, was as follows : — 


EXPORTED TO 

Quantity. 

Value. 

EXPORTED TO 

Quantity. 

Value. 


biisliela. 

50 

317 

213,527 

dollars. 

43 

111 

62,121 

Brought forward 

bushels. 
21.3,804 ’ 

1,040 

150 

dollars. 

62,275 

415 

75 

Ivasliaaw 

Cuba.... ............... 

British American colo- 
nies 

Texas, 

Total, 

215,084 

62,765 

Carried forward 

213,894 

62 275 


• 


The salt springs of New York, and her facilities for manufacturing salt and 
transporting it to market, are superior to any in the United States. These 
springs are located on the Erie and the Oswego canals, and in tl e vicinity of the 
Seneca and the Oneida the borders of which will furnish wood for fuel for 
a great number of years ; and when this is exhausted, supplies of bituminous 
coal can be obtained at a low rate, from the mines at Blossburg, Pennsylvania. 1 or 
a market, New York has the great lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, 
with which it is connected by means of the Erie and the Oswego canals. 

The salt springs around tlie Onondaga lake, were known to the aboriginal 
inhabitants, who communicated their knowledge to the white settlers. 
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If there are mines of rock salt^ they lie at great depth. Borings have been 
made at Onondaga^ at seve^ points ; in one instance, to the depth of 250 feet, 
without finding fossil salt, and without passing through the saliferous rock, much 
of the difference being in cemented gravel. But the very important fact was 
elicited, that the strength of the brine increased with the depth of the well.*!^ 

The salt springs next in importance to those of New York, in the United 
States, are those at Kenawha, Virginia. According to the last census, the quan* 
tity of salt manufactured at these salines is 1,600,000 bushels. They have the 
advantage of the Onondaga springs in the article of fuel, there being an abun- 
dance of mineral coal contiguous to the springs, the cost of which, delivered at 
the salt works, does not exceed one dollar per ton ; but their brine is much 
weaker, as may be seen by the table taken from the report of Dr. Beck, for 1837, 
which exhibits the relative strength of the different brines from which salt is 
manufactured in the United States, as follows: — 

At Nantucket .... 350 gallons of sea-water give a husliel of salt. 

,, Boon’s Lick (Missouri) . . 450 „ brine „ 

„ Conemaugh (Pennsylvania) . 300* „ „ 

„ Shawneetown (Illinois) . 280 „ ,, 

„ Jackson (Ohio) . . . 213 „ ,, 

„ Lockharts (Mississippi) .180 „ ,, 

,, Shawneetown (2d saline) .123 „ „ 

„ St. Catharine’s (Up. Canada) 120 „ „ 

„ Zanesville (Ohio) , • 95 „ 

„ Kenawha (Virginia) . . 75 „ „ 

„ Grand River (Arkansius) .80 ^ 

„ Illinois River .... 80 „ „ 

„ Muskingum (Ohio) . . 50 „ „ 

„ Onondaga (New York) . • 41 to 45 „ „ 

Since the above table was published, stronger brine lias been obtained at the 
Onondaga salines. There is an abundant supply, from thirty to thirty-three 
gallons of which yield a bushel of salt. 

The strong brine springs near Abington are at Saltville, Washington county, 
Virginia. Washington county borders on East Tennessee and North Carolina. 
The springs are located between the Clirch mountain and Blue Ridge. While 
engaged in boring for these springs, in 1840, salt rock was discovered at the 
depth of 220 feet below the surface of the ground. This salt rock was pene- 
trated by boring 166 feet without being passed thi^ough. It yields a large pro-?, 
portion of chloride of sodium. Specimens of the rock arc deposited in the State 

L 

Geological Cabinet, at Albany. ^ 

A correspondent of the superintendent 6f salt springs, in Onondaga, has 
recently furnished an analysis of this rock, and also of the brine of the springs, 
by Professor Hayben, geologist, &c., as follows, viz. : — 

* Gordon’s Gaxelevr of New York^ 1836. 
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Analysis of Salt Rock, 



0.471) 

0.446 

“““ 





Oklnride of flodiiim.. 

99.064 





1 100.000 1 


One pint of brine yielded, in saline matter, 2432.25 grains, equal in a 
gallon to 19,458 grains, or 2.77 lbs. avoirdupois. Eighteen gallons of the 
brine prqducc a bushel jof salt of fifty lbs.” 

’Some improvements have also been made in the springs at Shawneetown, 
.Illinois. They now furnish brine, 100 gallons of which yield a bushel of salt. 

Within the past two years, a salt spring has also been discovered in a rock, 
boring GGl feet deep, upon Grand River, at Grand BJkpids, Michigan, about 
forty miles from Lake Michigan. A copper tube, of three inches diameter, was 
inserted in the boring to the depth of 360 feet, for the purpose of excluding a 
■weaker vein of water nearer the surface. The brine raised in this tube to the 
height of thirty-five feet above the surface of the ground, and flowed over at the 
rate of seven gallons per minute. It requires about seventy gallons of the brine 
to yield a bushel of salt. The manufacture of salt, upon a small scale, has been 
commenced at this place by the proprietors of the spring, Messrs. Lucius, 
Lyon, and Co. 

The manufacture of salt at Gnondaga springs has increased rapidly, producing, 
from the duty paid to the sta^, a very large revenue. Tlie following statement 
exhibits the quantity of salt manufactured in each year, from 1826 to 1842, in- 
clusive, and the amount of duties paid into the treasury of the state : — 


Y R A H S. 

Salt manu- 
factured. 

Amount of 
d Utica collected. 

YEARS. 

Salt inanii- 
factured. 

Amount of dutiea 
collected. 

1626 

IR27 

1H28 

1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1633 

1834 

Carried forward.. 

bumhelfl. 

827,808 

06.3,410 

1,100,888 

1,201,280 

1,433,446 

1,614,037 

1,0.82,980 

1,838,646 

1,913,252 

dira. eta. 
103,4.38 50 
122,920 20 
145,111 00 
161,410 00 
179.430 75 
180,254 38 
200,060 62 
229.580 7,*> 
116,595 12 

Brought forward, . 
183.5 

1836 

1837 

18^ 

I8f) 

IKIO 

1841 

1842 

Toul 

IiiipIiuIh. 

12,647.452 
2,209,867 
1,912,858 
2,161,287 
2,A75,0.T4 • 

2 864,718 
2,022,30:> 
3,340.7(.>> 
2,201,941.1 

dira. rta. 

1,4.54,407 37 
132,592 02 
114,771 48 
129,677 22 

154, .501 92 
171,883 08 
157.338 30 
200,440 14 
137,614 )8 

12.647,452 

1,454,407 37 

.32,626,191 

2,0.53,131 7i 


Previous to 1834, the«rate of duty was one shilling per bushel, since which 
it has been six cents. This charge accounts for the diminished revenue in 1 834 
and 1835, upon the increased product. 

By a statement contained in the report of the superintendent and inspector 
for 1838, we perceive that the net revenue from salt duties, from 1818 to 1824, 
inclusive, were as follows : — 




$84 


AS^EniCA. 


YEARS. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Value. 

ISIS 

' din. cte. 
86.538 62 
02.560 10 
07,703 12 
. 67.08S 00 

Brought forward. . 



din. ct 0 .‘ 
224,396 84 ' 
56.834 74 
75.807 64 # 

98.553 92 

1S19 

IS20 



182i 

iHa4 



Carried forward .. 

224.390 64 

Total 

. 4.52.593 30 


dols. els. 

Tha whole amount of duties refunded iii 1842, in conformity to a resolution of ^ 
the Commissioners of the Canal Fund, allowing a drawback of duty on salt 
arriving at certain points specified in the said resolution, is . . 14,558 83 

Total amount of duties refunded in 1841 ....... ^,075 87 

Increase in amount, paid in 1842, of drawback of duties .... 8,477 96 . 

This last item shows that an increased amount of salt manufactured at the. 
springs during the past year, has been disposed of at the more distant markets, y 

dols, cts. • 

The total amount of expenditures for all purposes during the year 1841, are . 53,984 89 


Total expenditures in 1842 42,619 96 

Expenditures of 1842 less than those of 1841, by the sum of 1 1,364 93 


Quantity and quality of Salt inspected in each Village, during 1842 : — 

In the village of Salina. — Coarse salt, 1288 bushels, twenty-two lbs. ; hnesalt, 845,022 
bushels, two lbs. ; dairy salt, 3961 bushels, forty-two lbs. Aggregate — 850,272 bushels, 
ten lbs. 

In the village of ^racuse. — Coarse salt, 149,724 bushels, eighteen lbs. ; fine salt, 
486,439 bushels, tliirty-four lbs.,- dairy salt, 18,828 bushels, twenty-two lbs. Aggregate — 
654,999' bushels, eighteen lbs. ^ 

In the village of Geddes. — Coarse salt, 12,009 bushels, forty-six lbs. ; 6nc salt, 154'j532 
• bushels, eighteen lbs. ; dairy salt, 2433 bushels, two lbs. Aggregate — 168,97*5 bushels, 
ten Iba. 

la the village of Liverpool. — Fine salt, 615,194 bushels, forty-six lbs. ; dairy salt, 
2468 bushels, ten lbs. Aggregate — 617,663 bushels. 

Table showing the Number and Extent of the Manufactories employed in the manu- 
facture of Coarse and Fine Salt, in the town of Salina, the Ist of January, 1842. 


VILLAGES. 

Manu* 

factories. 

Kettlei. 

Superficial feet 
of rata. 

Gallons in kettles. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Salina fine aalt. 

78 

2694 

110,2.32 

1.514.120 

126,238 

104.370 

Syracuae ditto... 

36 

1280 

96.428 

Geddei 

18 

624 

45,551 

LWerponl 

51 

2194 


157,179 


Table showing the Superficial Feet of Vats occupied, and also the Amount of Coarse 
Salt manufactured by the Coarse Salt Companies, during the Year 1842. ^ 


NAME OF COMPANY. 

Snperfifiial feet 
of Tata. 

Buahela 

manufactured. 

Onondaga Salt Company, Syracuse 

nnmber. 

Cl 8.000 
750.508 
139.392 
30.622 
95,616 
57,024 
62.208 

6.160 

number. 

54.643.00 
65,079.24 
16.825.30 
5,203.54 
4,886.20 
1,288.22 

13.176.00 

ifenry OiflTonl and Co.. Syracuae 

S. C. Brewster. Geddea 

Parroalee and Allen, Geddea. 

Cobb and Hooker. Salina 

New York Salt Company, Salina 

Syracuae Steam Salt Company. Syracuse 

Aggregate 

1,750.590 

IC1.I01.28 
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Table lowing the Amount of Salt inspected in Salina annually from 1826 to 1844, both 
induaive, and the Annual Increase of the same. 


YBAElf.. 

Bushels. 

Increase. 

YEARS. 

Bushels. 



. number. 

617.608 
983,410 

; 1.160,888 

1,291,280 
1,436,440 
1,614,037 
1,0.52,085 
1,838,016 
1.943,262 

1 2,200,867 

number, 

1.5.5,1)02 

177,478 

130,392 

144,106 

78,.591 

138.948 

185,001 

104.006 

260 015 1 


numl>er. 

• 1,912,858 

2,161,287 
9,67&,032 
2.864,718 
2,022,306 
8,340,769 
2.201,903 

8,1 27, .500 

1 - 4,003.664 

1827 


1828 



1820 

IBOO 

1830 

1831 

1(940 

lH4t- - 

1831 

*842- - 

1833...: 

lUiA 

1831 T. . 

lUii 

1835 1 



IncreMC. 


uumboT. 

248,429 

280,080 

718,404 

835,507 

870.0M 


The annual consumption of salt in the United States is about 14,000,000 
bushels. In the year 1841, there were 6,179,174 bushels of salt imported into 
Gie United States, of which 1,522,333 bushels were entered at the port of New 
York; and during eleven months of 1842, ending 30th of November last, 
1,661,495 bushels of foreign salt were entered at the same port. 

The whole quantity of domestic salt exported in 1841 was only 215,084 
bu'shels, of which quantity 213,527 bushels were sent to the British colonies of 
C^ada, where it was subjected to a duty of ten cents per bushel of fifty-six lbs.; 
and, in the year 1842, American salt entering the Canada ports paid a duty of 
twelve cents per bushel. 


iros. 

ITHfi. 

I79r. 

1798. 

1799. 

1800. 
1801. 
1802, 

1803. 

1804. 
1806, 
1800. 

1807, 

1808. 
1800. 
IHIO. 
1811. 


Pbices and Duty on SaltJ from 1795 to 1843, inclusive, per Bushel. 


y B A n s. 


Price. 

-4 

Duty. 

y E A*B s. 

Price. 

Duty. 

cents. 

cents. 




77 

12 

1812 



56 

12 

1813 



47 

12 

1914 


20 


20 

1815 


20 

G1 

20 

1810 


20 

01 

SO 

1817 

56 

20 

76 

20 

1818 

58 


04 

20 

1819 

04 

MS 

66 


1820 

SB 

KB 

78 

20 

1821 

52 

KS 

72 


1822 ! 

68 

20 

«7 

20 

1823 1 

54 

20 

04 

20 

1824 

50 

20 

68 

free 

1825 


20 

60 


1820 

44 

20 

44 

n 

1827 

47 

20 

.V 

*» 





YEAHS 


1828 

1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1830 

18.17 

18.18 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 1. 

1813 


Price. 

Duty. 

cents. 

cents. 

48 

20 

50 

90 

44 

15 

46 

15 

51 

10 

38 

)0 

32 

■T 

34 


30 


38 


37 


36 


34 


35 


28 


23 



• Froni 188410 the daty waa dcclioing under the operation of the Conipromlsp Act. ITie araoiiut «f duty 
must depend upon the price, lue above is only an estimate of the duty, though probabl> iioi fur from the truth. 

fc. s 

Various other manufactures have been established, and are now being 
established in this country ; among these, we may enumerate looking-glasses, 
the printing and binding of books,* umbrellas^ brushes of all kinds, brass nails, 
stockings, gloves, wafers, webbing, lace and fringes, mathematical and musical 
instruments, silk, whips, pocket-books, ready-made clothing, earthenware, oil, 
powder, beer, ale and porter, wire, brick, types, glue, clocks, printing-presses, 
lamps, spectacles,^ coffee-mills, suspenders, wool and cotton cards, oil cloths, 
VOL. III. * • 4 F 
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AMERICA. 


bellows, printers’ ink, India rubber, and many others, which have not come to 
our notice. ' 

Manufactures of the South and West. — It is probable that if the manufactur- 
ing business is found sufEciently profitable for a series of years in this country, 
the upper parts of the Mississippi Valley will, in no long, time, be the dhief seat 
of American manufactures. Already labour and capital, to a large amount, are 
employed in manufactures of various sorts in the west. In western Pennsylvania, 
the upper part of western Virginia, and in the eastern part of Ohio, manufactories 
of cotton, wool, silk, paper, wooden and stone ware, &c., &c., abound.” / 

The Oreensborough Patriot gives an account of eight manufactories, one, the 
Mount Hecla, in that town, and the others in the neighbourhood; viz., the High 
Falls and Alamance factories, in Orange ; the Cedar Falls and Franklinsville, 
factories, in Randolph ; the Lexington, in Davidson ; the Salem, in Stokes ; and 
the Leaksville, in Rockingham. That called Mount Hecla was among the first 
put in operation in the southern country. The Lexington and Salem factories 
are worked by steam. The products of these mills, besides supplying |in 
extensive country demand, are sent off in immense quantities to the northern 
and western markets. 

In Fayetteville and the immediate vicinity, the Observer enumerates six 
factories ; viz., Mallett’s, Cross Creek, Phoenix, Kockfish, Beaver Creek, and 
Little River. 

Besides these, there are, in other parts of the si^ate, one at Salisbury ; one at 
Rockingham ; one at Lincolnton ; one at Rocky Mount, Edgecombe ; one at Cane 
Creek, Chatham ; one at Concord, Cabarrus ; one at Milton ; one at Mocksville ; 
one at Milledgcville, Montgomery county ; one in Surrey county ; and one other 
in Orange county; making twenty-five in all. 

The capital invested in the twenty-five is estimated, by the Observer, at about 
1,050,000 dollars; the number of spindles about 50,000; persons employed 
from 1200 to 1500, and number of bales of cotton consumed at not less than 
15,000. 

The foregoing statements are all prepared from the official returns to Con- 
gress; from Pitkin^s statistics; from the reports of commerce; from Mr. 
Ellsworth’s reports for 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844 ; and from statistical 
articles in Hunfs Merchant^ Magazine. 
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Statement of the Manufactures of the United States, in 1840. 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 

s 

MACHINERY. 

HARDWARE, 

4cc. 

FIRE ARMS, Ac. 

PRECIOUS 

METALS. 

! VARIOUS 
METALS. 

GRANITE. Ac. 

Value. 

Men 

Em> 

plityed. 

Value of 
Cutlery, 
dec. 

Men 

Em. 

ployed. 

Can. 

non. 

Small 

Arms. 

Men 

Em. 

ployed. 

Value. 

Men 

^Kiu. 

ployed. 

Value. 

Men 

Em. 

ployed. 

Value. 

Men 

Em- 

ployed. 


dollan. 

No. 

dollars. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

dollars. 

No. 

dollars. 

No. 

dollars. 

No. 

Maine 

60.752 

330 

05,5.55 

119 


1.12 

4 



56.512 

.11 

08,720 

280 

New Hampshire 

10G.814 IDJ 

124,400 

197 


42.1 

7 

*8,040 

n 

136.334 

224 

21,918 

55 

Massathusetts 

026,97.1 

913 

1,881,163 

1109 

50 

22,052 

m 

92,045 

61 

1,773.758 

1042 

217,180 

274 

Rhode laland 

437.100 

534 

138,720 

164 




283,500 

170 

147,550 

138 

36,202 

43 

Cnnneotioiit 

310/180 

335 

1,114,725 

1100 


12,8.12 

14K 

199,100 

126 

1,733,044 

1095 

00,866 

65 

Vermont 

101 . 354 ; m 

16,050 

.33 


J,I58 

42 

3.000 

8 

24,900 

44 

02,515 

116 

New Verk A.... 

K.89N517 

3,631 

1.566,974 

962 

1*12 

8,308 

20.3 

1,100,203 

708 

2,4.50,792 

1713 

960,220 

1447 

New Jersey 

755,050 

032 

83,575 

123 


2,01 Ot 71 

1.10,302 

7 

405,955 

130 

10,000 

16 

Pennsylvania......*.. 

1.098»I52 

1,073 

780,982 

770 

5 

21,571 

108 

2.679,075 

74.5 

1,200,17(1 

635 

443.610 

536 

Delaware 

314,.100 

290 

22,000 

10 


.. 

.. 

3, .100 

7 

10,700 

18 

12.000 

10 

Maryland 

348,105 

723 

15/170 

36 


80 

3 

13,300 

21 

312.900 

210 

152,750 

247 

Vir^tiia 

420,858 

445 

50,504 

WO 


9,330 

202 

41,000 

.12 

128,256 

219 

16,652 

40 

North Carolina 

43,285 

89 

1,200 

43 


1,08.1 

40 

875 

1 

10,050 

24 

1,083 

15 

South Carolina 

05,501 

127 

13,465 

26 


167 

7 

3,00f 

4 





Georgia 

131,238 

164 

7.860 

19 


95 

•5 

250 

1 

5,.15()| 0 

10,640 

10 

Alabama 

131,82.1 

96 

18,875 

41 

4 

428 

20 

1,050 

7 

26.700 

17 

7,311 

: D 

MiMMssippi...*. 

242,225 

274 

.. 

• . 


00 

7 

6,425 

3 

36,900 

20 


1 

Tjoiiisiana 

.1,000 

.. 

30,000 

H 









1 

Tennessee 

257,704 

269 

.17,170 

142 


.164 

34 

28,460 

11 * 

100,870 

100 

5.400: 10 

Kentucky I 

40,074 

149 

22,3.10 

:io 


2,341 

100 

19.060 

21 

164.080 

174 

6.B20 

25 

Ohio 

875,731 

8.')8 

303,300 

289 

3 

2,450 

70 

53,125* 

37 ■ 

782.901 

5H0 

256,181 

401 

Indisua 

123,808 

120 

34,263 

83 


8N5 

47 

3..IO0I 

' ^ i 

14,580 

26 

6,720 

28 

Illinois 

37.720 

71 

9,750 

20 

*20 

• 23.H 

12 

2.400 1 

7 ; 

31.200 

20 

16,112 

26 

Missouri... 

190,412 

191 

.. 



959 

48 

5.450! 

12 ; 

60,300 

72 

32,050 

73 

Arkansas 

14.005 

51 

. . 



6 

1 


. . 1 

1,210 

5 

SO 


Michigan 

47.000 

67 

1,2.10 

*' 7 


195 

0 

6,000 

1 i 

57,900 

45 

7,000 

6 

Florida 

5,0(KI 

8 






501) 

1 

4,000 

3 



Wisconsin 

716 

6 

1 “ 



12 

1 


* * 

3,500 

.1 



Iowa 


. . 




40 

2 







District of Ccduinliia.. 

09,300 



’*.100 

U'-li 

1 *80 

•• 

:40 

17,200 


28,000 

37 

3.000 

4 

Totsl 

10,980,581* 

1:1,001 

6,411,907 

MB!! 

1 274 

88.073 

1.744 

4.7:11,960 i 1556 

9,779,4 12| 0077 

2,442,950 

3734 


STATES AND 


Maine 

New Hampuhiro. 
Masiiachuiettfl. . . 
Rhode Island.... 

Gonoeoticut 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Dtf Isware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

NorthCandina. .. 
South GaroUna. . . 
Georgia , 


Mississippi 

LouMana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana ......... 

Illinois 

Missonri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconain 

Iowa 

J>. of Columbia... 


BRICKS AND 
LIME. 

.2 a 

|a 

ill 

-fl-l 

si 



WOOL. 

• 




COTTON. 



V alue. 

Men Em- 
ployed. 

j2 

5 

u 

a 

■3 

fa 

Factories. 

li 

li 

c 

fa 

3 

il 

v 

Factories. 

1 

1 

|l 

Q.S 

fa 


a 

Si 

,■ fa 

V 

fa 

Capital In- 
rested. 

dnllurs. 

No. 

dollars. 

No. 

No. 

dollars. 

No. 

dollars. 

Nil. 

No 

No. 

dollar!,. 

No. 

dollars. 

621,580 

864 

300,822 

151 

24 

412.366 

332 

316,105 

0 

29.730 

3 

970,397 

1,414 

1.39s 000 

63,106 

236 

160,003 

152 

66 

795,784 

893 

740,.1I5 

58 

10.’» I7:i 

4 

4,14'2.304 

6 991 

5.523 200 

310,796 

758 

8,081,985 

207 

144 

7,082,898 

5,076 

4,179.850 

27 H 

065.095 

22 IG, .151,423 

20,928 

17,414.090 

66,000 

113 

639,150 

45 

41 

842,172 

961 

685,350 

•209 

518.617 

ir 

7,116,792 

12,086 

7,32(; (too 

151,446 

307 

2,294,810 

1.17 

110 

2,494,.HI3 

2,356 

1,031, .1:15 

116 

181,310 

6 

2/l.1,9(H 

5,153 

.1,1.12,000 

402,218 

324 

141,385 

239 

0.1 

1,33] ,0.13 

1,450 

1.406,050 

7 

7.254J .. 

113,000 

262 

118,100 

1,198.527 

3,160 

4,663,188 

890 

323 

3,.137 3.17 

4,636 

3,459.319 

117 

211,6.19 


3,640,237 

7,407 

4,000,772 

370/105 

672 

l.a(2..110 

49 

31 

44(11^10 

427 

31 1,6.K) 

4.1 

63.744 

*13 

2.086,104 

2,408 

1.722.810 

1,733.590 

3/188 

2,557,540 

340 

235 

2,310,061 

2,930 

1,510, .146 

lOfi 

146,404 

40 

5,013,007 

5,522 

3,325,400 

56,536 

ilO 

92,500 

3 

2 

104,700 

83 

107,000 

II 

24.492 

,, 

332,272 

566 

330,500 

409,456 

1,042 

426,084 

39 

29 

235.000 

388 

117,030 

•21 

4I,1H‘J 

3 

1,150,580 

2,284 

1.304,400 

303,253 

1,004 

164,041 

47 

41 

147.792 

222 

112,350 

22 

42,262. 

1 

446.063 

1,616 

1,209.020 

58/130 

276 

17,165 

1 

3 

.1,900 

4 

9,800 

2.1 

47.931 


438.900 

1.219 

995 :i(M) 

103,408 

1,281 

72,44.1 

.. 

3 

1,000 

6 

4..100 

15 

16, .15a 

.. 

359.000 

570 

617.450 

148,65.1 

555 

200.700 


1 

3,000 

10 

2,000 

19 

42.580 

2 

304,342 

770 

573,835 

01,326 

264 

95,370 




.. 


14 

1,502 

.. 

17, .147 

82 

3.1,575 

273.870 

693 

21^,745 

,, 


.. 

.. 

.. 

.13 

318 


1 741 

81 

6,420 

861. G55 

1,467 

2,4A,qpo 



.. 



2 

706 

,, 

18,900 

23 

22.000 

110.871 

417 

166,728 


26 

14,290 

45 

2.1600 

38 

16,813 

.. 

326.719 

1,542 

463,240 

240,019 

657 

148,191 

0 

40 

151,246 

200 

138,0(MI 

5N 

12.356 

5 

329,380 

623 

316,11.1 

712,097 

1,460 

677,056 

206 

130 

L 685,757 

035 

537,98.1 

8 

13,574 


139,378 

246 

113,500 

206,751 

1,007 

140,469 

24 

37 

08.807 

103 

77,954 

12 

4,985 

1 

135,400 

210 

142,500 

363.398 

095 

104,648 

4 

10 

9.540 

34 

26,205 







185,234 

671 

256,484 


9 

I7,75q 

^ 13 

5,100 







819,696 

06 

11,020 

.. 

1 

129 

^ 1 

12.600 

2 

00 


, , 

7 

2,12.1 

08.913 

208 

77.075 

10 

4 

9,734 

37 

34,120 







37,600 

136 

90,900 












6 527 

43 

4,355 












13,710 

39 

8,200 

.. 

, , 

§00 









151.500 

189 

153,800 












9.730.O4S| 

22,%07 

20,620,869 

2583| 

1420 

90,€96,C9fJ 

21,342 

15,765.124 

124o!2,284,631 

129 

40, ^.V), 4.1.1 

72,710 61,IO‘4,310 
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AMERICA. 



Maine 

New Bampahlre 
Maaaacbuaetta .. 
Rhode Inland.*. 
Connecticat .... 

Vermont 

New York 

Now Jeney 

F«nntylTBnia...| 

Peiaware 

Maryland | 

Yir^ttU 

No^ Carolina . 
South Carolina. . 

OeoTVia 

Alabama 

MiMiaalppi 

Louisiana 

Teyineaaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinoie 

Miaaouri 

Arkanaaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

D. of Columbia. 


lbs. dollars. 
9ft 91 
8Sl 034 ^ 
4,033ft 38,070 
16 16 
0,901ft 56,48.6 
39 99 

3771 0.415 



4,3G8,00r5,810,6CB 83M 3,437,191 


STATES AND 


HATS, CAPS, BONNETS. Ac. 


LEATHER, TANNERIES, SADDLERIES, Ac. 




Maine 

Now Uani|Mhire 
Massachusetta . . 

Rhode Island... 

Connecticut .... 049,580] 230,730 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jers^ .... 

Fennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Marylind 

Vlr^la 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

OeorKla 

Alabama 

Missisaippi 

Louisiana 

Tepnesaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinoiB 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Fhnrioa 

Wisconsia 

Iowa 

D. of Columbia . 

Total |V04.a42 


dollars. 
191,717 
330,049 
3.318,544 
70,675 
839,267 
168,090 
6.232.9241 2,743,706 


,018! 15,G50,020l 17,136133.134^ 13,881,262 
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SUAP AND CANDLES. 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 



Ifninv. 

New Hampshire . 


Vermeat 

New York 

New Jersey 

Peivi*yWaui\ 

Delaware I 

AlaryUnd. 

Virginia 

Nunb Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Misnssippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

llliuiiia 

Missouri 

Arkansas 



Florida 

Whconsin 

iowa 

District of Columbia.... 



213,093 

■QHjI 

■SSI 

KIXII] 

12,030,400 

1,237,050 

337,000 

l,l'17.465 

137,250 

440,790 

2.162,710 

264,500 

20.002 


DISTILLED AND FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


Men (Capital 
in- 

reseed. 




Total hU,8!t0.4!)7ll7,904,J)(»7|a,03ri,03l' 5641 12,757.273 10,306 


GLASS, EARTHENWARE, Ac. 


SUGAR REPIN ERlES,CHUCULATB,&c. 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 



SS3a|s,800,3D3'2,084,lM| (Mg4,104,8a5liaill aftl,43l[ 43 |a,ane,70p| 70,OOo|l,143.M5^13.'iA< 1,7«9,371 
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AMBBICA. 


POWOBR MILLS. 


STATES ANPl 
TERttttO. 


DRUGS AND MEDICINKS, 
PAINTS AND DYES. 


Haimi'' 

N. HftMpiliire. 

MMfAflhllMltta, 

Rhode Inland.. 

Conneetieut . . . 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jer«ey..*| 

PeiuayiyaQia..l 

Delaware I 

Maryland 

VirgInU: 10 

NerSi Carolina 1 
l^th CaroUna* 

Georgia.* 

Alabama 

ICteelBainal.... 

tooblafa 

TODuoMee 

Kentucky 

Ohio I 

Indiana 

Illinola 

Mliaouri 

Arkanaae 

MIehigan 

Piorida . 

Wifconidn 

lorn 

O. 'of Cotumbie. 

Total.. ..I 137 |A977.3I8| 406 I 37.\K7r>| 4,131,809 | 660,8271 1848 1 4,307,67 


STATBSAND 

TBRRITQ. 


No. dollare 

Maine S 80 | 20.600 34 14 

N. Haniyahire IS 1S0.«W0 1.300 ill 104,300 96 22 

Maaeaohaeette SS 1^59.030 06.700 967 1,082,800 104 72 

Rhode IMand. S 95,000 8,300 15 4S,000 16 8 

OonnoeHcut.. 80 .%96A00 64.000 464 653,800 36 17 

Vormoat 17 170,720 35.000 195 210,500 29 14 

New York.... 77 678,121 80.037 749 703,550 321 107 

NowJeraey.. 41 562,200 7,000 400 460.100 40 20 

Rebneyloanla. 87 702.885 95.300 794 381,800 224 46 

Delaware I 20^00 1,300 15 16,200 ' 6 2 

Maryland,... 17 105,100 3,000 171 93,400 48 15 

VMfiia 12 216,245 1,200 181 287.750 50 13 

N.Garollaa.. 2 8,783 .. 6 5,ooo 26 4 

8. Carolina... 1 20,000 30 30,000 16 7 

Georgia •• •• •• .. 24 3 

Alabama*.... •• •• •• 22 1 

Mlmianipj^ .. 28 1 

liOuleia^ .. .. .. 85 5 

Teanemod ... 8 46,000 14,000 87 93,000 41 3 

Koncuoky.... 7 44,000 47 47,500 84 3 

Ohio 14 270,209 80,000 303 208.200 150 ' 41 

Indiana...... 3 80,457 54,000 lOO 68,739 69 6 

lUinoia 1 2,000 .. .• 43 * 5 

Mimottii .. 40 

Arkaaeao. •••• ,. 9 1 

Mi^aa..... I 7.000 .. 0 20,000 28 3 

RIorlda. •• .. 10 1 

WlacoaMa .« •• 6 

Iowa .. .. 4 

D.«TCpliiaBbU 1 1^ 4 5,000 12 10 

Total (‘496 '"6,641,4^ 51l.50r I 4726 ' 4.745,239 1539 447 



iik 


46.000 14,000 

44.000 

270,209 80,000 

80,457 54,000 
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STATES AND 
TBRtllTORlBS. 


Mainii * 

New Hempehlre, 
Muwobiieettii . . . 
Rhode trtlend.*.. 
OonneetiGut.. 

Yenneiic 

New York 

New Jeney 

Feniifylvftikii . . . 

DeUw^ 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . 
South CaroUoa.. 
Georgia 


Miasiaiippi 

IjouiaUna 

Tennesaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlliDoia 

Miaaouri 

Arkaoaao 

Michigan 

Florida 

WiHCOBiin 

Iowa ... * 

Diatrict of Columbia. 


CARRIAGES and WAGGONS. 

MILLS, AND THE ARTICLES PRODUCED. 

Value 

Men 

Capital 

PloniN 

Flour 

Oriat 

Saw 

ou 

Arttelea s 

Men 

Capital 

produced. 

ployed. 

iuTeated. 

mSIL. 

dnoed. 

MUto. 

Milla. 

MUla. 

Value. 

ployed. 

inreated. 

dollara. 

No. 

dollara. 

No. 

barrel ii. 

No. 

NOk 

No. 

dollara. 

No. 

dollara. 

174.310 

779 

75,018 

20 

6,969 

558 


20 

3,161,598 

8,680 

2,900,565 


400 

114,702 

8 


449 

959 

9 

758,260 

1.296 

1,149,193 

803,999 

1.402 

334,600 

18 

7,436 

678 

1,832 

7 

1,771,185 

1A08 


78,811 

101 

86,661 



144 

183 


83,683 

166 

■sTTnTil 

929,301 

1.289 

513.411 

7 

15,000 

381 

673 

57 

543,509 

895 


162,097 

487 

101,570 

7 

4A96 

812 


20 

1,083,124 

M74 

998,750 

2,864.461 

4,710 

M8S.023 

838 

1,861,886 

1,760 

6.356 

63 

16,963,880 

10,807 

14,648,814 

1,397.149 

1,834 

644,966 

04 

168,797 

509 

597 

21 

3^46,895 

1,288 

2,641,200 

1,207,252 

• 2,783 

560,681 

736 

1,193.405 

2,554 

6,389 

166 

9,424,955 

7,990 

7,869.034 

49.417 

143 

25.150 

21 

76,194 

104 

123 

,, 

737,971 

288 

204,150 

8.57.622 


154,955 

189 

466.708 

478 

430 

9 

8,267,250 

896 

1,069,671 

647,810 

1,502 

311,625 

764 

1,041,526 

2,714 

1.9S7 

61 

7Ji6Sjm 

S4>64 

5,184.669 

301,601 

698 

173,318 

323 

87.641 

2,033 

1,056 

46 

1AS8,096 

1.988 

1,670.296 

189,270 

420 


164 

58,458 

1,016 

746 

19 

1,201 A78 

2,182 

1^,804 

249,065 

461 

93,820 

114 

66,158 

1,051 

677 

6 

1,268,715 

1,581 

1/101,973 

88,891 

835 


61 

83,664 

797 

524 

16 

1,225^25 

1,880 

1,413,107 

49,693 

138 

34,345 

16 

1A09 

806 

«09 

28 

486A64 

023 

1,219,846 

23,350 

51 

15,780 

3 

, , 

276 

130 


706,785 

972 

1A70.795 

219,897 

518 

80,878 

255 

67.881 

1A65 

977 

26 

1,020,664 

3,100 

1410.195 

168.724 

633 

79,378 

258 


1,515 

718 

23 

8^37,037 

2,067 

1,650.689 

701,228 

1,490 

290^640 

636 

l,Sll,95t 

1,385 

2.883 

112 

8^08,213 

4,601 

4,981,024 

163,135 

481 

78.116 

204 

824,624 

846 

1,248 

34 

8^29.134 

2,224 

2A77,018 

144,362 

307 

59,263 

98 

172,657 

640 

785 

18 

2,417,820 

2,264 

2,147,618 

97.112 

201 

45,074 

64 

49.363 

636 

393 

9 


1,326 

1,266.010 

2.675 

15 

1,5.55 

10 

1,430 

292 

88 

1 


400 

988.257 

20,07.1 

69 

13,150 

93 

202,880 

97 

491 


1,832,363 

1,144 

2,460.200 

11,000 


6,000 


,, 

62 

G.5 

2 

189.650 

410 

488.950 

2.600 

C 

325 

4 

900 

2*1 

124 



650 

561,650 

1,200 

3 

1,400 

6 


37 

75 

,, 

95,425 

154 

106.650 

! 50.935 

97 

38,550 

4 


4 

1 


183.370 

30 

98,.500 

J 10,897.887 

i 21,094 

5,5.51,632 

4354 

7,404,562 

23,661 

31.6.10 

i 843 

1 76,545,246 

1 60,788 

1 65.896,470 


STATES 

AND TERRI 

TORIES. 

SHIPS, 

8ec. 

HOUSEHOLD FUR. 
NITUKE. 

• 

HOUSES. 

MUSICAL IN. 
STRUM ENTS. 

ALL OTHER MANU. 
FACI'URES. 

fu 

• •o'® 

Value of 
Furniture. 

ii 

8| 

a®- 

Capital lu- 
rested. 

n . 

* 2 

•r 0 

ix 

• «; 

I- 

h 

X 

X “■ 

■si 

IS 

la . 

Ip 

If! 


i? 

|i|l 

>fls 

l| 

1*1 


dollar* 

dollar*. 

No. 

dollara. 1 No. 

No. 

No. 

dulUi*. 

dollar*. 

No. dollars. 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

dollara. 

Maine 

1,844,002 

204,875 

I,43jf 

668,558 

34 

1,674 

2,482 

733.067 

3,010 

4 

2,001 

1.042,927 

430,749 

7,105.680 

N. Hampahire 

78,000 

105427 

233 

59,984 

90 

434 

935 

470,715 

26,750 

47 

14450 

829,472 

400,246 

9,252448 

Maafiachaaetta 

1,349,994 

1,090,008 

3,424 

903,494 

324 

1,849 

2 , 9.17 

2,767,134 

340,065 

846 243,760 

6,560,234 

3,287,980 

41,774440 

Rhode 1 aland. 

41,500 

121,131 

193 

63400 

6 

202 

687 

370,010 

7,200 

9 6,073 

1,058,103 

820,450 

10 696,130 

Gonuectiout.. . 

438,900 

253,075 

780 

342,770 

95 

517 

1499 

1,088,295 

6,185 

3 

7,050 

2,266.904 

1,254476 

13469,130 

Vermont 

72,000 

83.275 

100 

49.650 

72 

468 

912 

344,696 

2,290 

6 

1,750 

488,790 

305,487 

4426.440 

New York ... 

797,317 

1,971,776 

3,660 1.610410 

1233 

5.198 

16,788 

7465,844 

472.910 438 406475 

9,615,206 

6,078407 

95,852.779 

New Jeraey .. 

344,340 

176466 

517 

130,535 

205 

861 

2,080 

1,092,052 

.. 

,, 

.. 

1,000,260 

1,885,208 

ll.St7..189 

Pennaylrania 

668,015 

1,1.55,693 

2,373 

T16,70r 

1995 

2,438 

9.974 

5.354,460 

33,728 

100 

35.656 

3,204.403 

2483,308 

31.815,105 

Delaware .... 

35,400 

16400 

13U 

34,600 

47 

104 

299 

145,650 

,, 

.. 


293,677 

145460 

1,589.816 

Maryland .. .. 

970,771 

305400 

834 

330,336 

360 

592~ 

2,026 

1,078,770 

16,400 

15 

4,000 

774.671 

517,818 

0450.284 

Virginia 

186,807 

289,391 

675 

143,320 

402 

2,604 

4.694 

1467,393 

1,005 

» 

i.tKin 

058,417 


11460461 

NoithCaroliaa 

68.800 

86,009 

223 

57.080 

36 

1,882 

1,707 

410,264 

938 

3 

203 

127,516 

08.550 

3,838,000 

South Carolina 

60,000 

28,155 

241 

183,600 

111 

1,594 

2.398 

1.527,576 

,, 


. , 

82,885 

46,449 

8,216,070 

Oeoiigia 


40,780 

95 

89,000 

36 

3.591 

2,274 

093,110 

8 

* 


141,807 

71,831j 

9,809.965 

Alabama 


41,671 

53 

18,430 

67 

472 

862 

739,671 

21 

.. 

.. 

424,943 

130411 

9,136,064 

Mianaaippi... 

18435 

84,450 

41 

28,dl0 

144 

2,247 

2,487 

1,175413 



•• 

144.347 

79,727 

1,707,797 

Loubinna.... 

80,500 

2400 

125 

370^0 

248 

619 

1,484 

2,738444 

,, 


.. 

6.000 

417,699 

6.439,609 

Tanneaaeo,... 

229 

79.580 

IQI 

30,650 

193 

1,096 

1,467 

487,403 

,, 

,, 


490,671 

189,846 

8,781,080 

Kentucky,... 


278,330 

43 S 

d30,295 

485 

1.757 

2.B8B 

1,039,172 

4.500 

6 

6,000 

697,629 

551,762 

5 945,259 

Ohio,,..:...., 

6»,g55 

761.146 

1,028 

5344n 

070 

2.764 

6,060 

8,776,883 

8,454 

11 

5,000 

1440.508 

5429,734 

16,900457 

Indiana 

107,238 

211,481 

564 

91,092 

346 

4470: 

3,619 

1,241412 




684,771 

863,278 

4,188443 

lllinidf 

39400 

84,410 

244 

62433 

384 

• 4,133 

6,737 

2,065,855 


,, 

.. 

427,460 

206419 

3,180,512 

Mlaaonrl 

,, 

,, 



413 

2,203 

1,966 

1441473 

500 

9 

60 

280.088 

282,965 

2,704,405 

Arkanaaa 

500 

80,298 

45 

7,810 

21; 

1.688 

1,251 

1,141,174 




27.886 

23,965 

424,467 

Michigan 

10,800 

22,494 

65 

28,050 

30 

1,280 

1478 

571,005 

.. 


,, 

132,870 

97.821 

8,112,240 

Florida 

14,100 

,, 

86 

18400 

9 

806 

689 

327.918 

.. 



37.280 

J»?22 

009,490 

Wiacpnitn.. ■ • 

7,150 

€445 

89 

5,740 

7| 

599 

644 

212.085 

.. 


,, 

6 I 4 IS 

26.162 

635,026 

Iowa 

• » 

4400 

12 

1,3.50 

14 

483 

824 

136,087 



,, 

34,445 

8450 

199.045 

D.ofCoInmUa 

90,257 

185,872 

190 

85,000 

60j 

13 

142 

108,910 

• • 

•• 

•• 

109,000 

84,000 

1405.775 

Total.... 

7.016494 

7,5SMj)S 

1^003 

0.989,971 !6439 

_45,684 

85.591 

41,917,401 

923,924 

906 

734,370 

11 

25,019,726 

907.720470 













AMERICA 


RECAPITULATION OF THE FOREGOING RETURNS OF MANUFACTURES. 


llMchlnery—ValiM of miiehiBeii manufac- 
tured din. 

— NiinitMtr of men employed 

HardwarOt cuttani, &c,~Value mauufao- 

tured T. dlra. 

Number of men employed 

Oaonoa and email arma— Number of eaunon 

made.».; K 

— » Ditto of amatt 

— Ditto of OMmjMployed 

Preidona metala— value manufactured. . . din. 

Nttfl^berof men employed 

Varioui metaU-'Valoe manufactured .... dim. 

Number of men employed 

Onnlte, marbK&c.^Value manufactured, din. 

Number of men employed 

Briclu and lime— Value manufactured .. din. 

— Number ofmen employed 

Capital inveatod in the preceding manufac- 

turee din. 

Wool*— Number of fulllog mllla 

— Ditto of woollen mannfactoriea 

w.— VUne of mannftietiired gooda din. 

— - NtoUber of peraona employed ..f 

Capital imeated dlra. 

Cotton— Number of eotton manufactoriea 

*— > Ditto of apindlea 

Dittoof dyeing and printing eatabiiahmenta 

— Value of manufactured articlea dlra. 

— Number of peraona employed 

— Gapitel inreated dlra. 

8ilkr»Number of pounda reeled, thrown, or 

other ellk made 

Value of the din. 

- — Number of malaa employed 

— Ditto of femalea and children 

— Capital inrealad dlra. 

Flax— Value of mannfacturea of flax do. 

— Number of penona employed 

— Capital inreated dlra. 

Mixed manufaetorea— Value of produce .... do. 

• Number of peraona employed 

Capital Inreated dlra. 

TobAQoo— Value of manufactured articlea.. do, 

— Number of peraona employed 

— — Capital inreated dlra. 

Uata, capa, bonneta, dec.— Value of hats and 
ea^ manufactured do. 

— Ditto of atraw bonneta manufactured *. do. 

— Number of peraona employed 

— CB]^tal inveat^ din. 

Leather, tanneries, saddleries, dec.— Number 

of tanneriea 

— Sidea of aole leather tanned 

— Ditto of upper ditto, ditto 

Number of men employed 

Owpitm inreated dlra. 

— All Other manufacturea of leather, aad- 

dlerle*, dec 

— Value of manufactured articlea ..... dlra. 

' — Capital inreated do. 

Boap and eandlea— Number of pounda of aoap. 

— Ditto ditto of tallow oa^ea^. 

Siltto oilmen employe^ 

Capital inreated 

Distilled and fermented liquora— Number of 

distttlbHea 

— — Ditto of mllona produced 

Ditto of 

Ditto of gallooa prodoixA. 

Ditto Of men employed 

d^MInrOfled din- 


Powder dps— Number of powder mUla . 

NpmW of poimds of gunpowder .... 


]>ragS( mOdkdnes, pahite, and dyee— Value of 
nOdioli^ drugs, pslnta, dec. do, 

— D^ of turpentine end rarnish pto- 

dnetfd.. do. 

— Number of men employed * .. . 

0[iyplkilinveeted. din. 

OliW, eirtbenwmrei, Ac.— Number of glass 


6,461,9dt 

5,49fl 

a?4 

8fl,<)73 

1,744 

4,734,%0 

1,550 

9,779,44tt 

0,677 

2,44t.g.*^ 

8,734 

0,736.945 

22,807 

20,620,860 

2.565 

1,420 

20,600.000 

21.342 

10,705,124 

1,240 

2,284.681 

129 

46,350,453 

72,110 

51,102,350 

15,7454 

119,814 

24G 

521 

274.374 

322,205 

1.628 

208,087 

6.545,003 

16,905 

4,368,991 

6,819,568 

8,384 

3,437,191 

8,704,342 

1,470,505 

20,176 

4,465,300 

8,220 

3,403,611 

8,781,808 

26,018 

‘15,650,929 

17,136 

33,134,403 

12,881,262 

49,820,497 

17,004,007 

2,030,951 

8,G4l 

2,757,278 

10,306 

41,402,627 

406 

28,267,730 

12,228 

9.147,868 

817 

6,077,348 

406 

675,876 


Glaaa, earthenware, Ac. — Number of men em- 
ployed 

— Value of manufactured articlea, iucludlng 

looUng-glaaaea. din. 

— Cartel invested do. 

— Number of potteries 

— Value of manufactured artidoa dlrac 

— Number of men employed 

— Capital Inreated din. 

Sugar refineries, chocolate, Ac.— Number of 

sugar reflneritfs 

Value of produce din. 

Ditto of chocolate manufactured .... do, 

— Ditto of confectionery roada do. 

Number of men employed 

Capital Inveeted din. 

Paper — Number of paper manufactoriea .... 

— Value of produce....* din. 

— Ditto of all other manufactures of paper, 

playing cards, Ac uln. 

Number of men employed 

CapUal inreated dlra. 

Printing and binding— Number of printing 
offlcea 

— Ditto of biudeiioB 

Ditto of daily newapapera 

— Ditto of wrealy newspapers 


660,827 

1,848 

4,507,(i76 


Number of cutting eatabiiahmenta.. 


2.690,293 
2,084,100 
659 
1,104,825 
1,612 
551,431 

43 

8,260,700 
79,900 
1,143,9(55 
1.356 
1.760.671 
426 
6,641.495 

511,597 
4,720 
4,746,230 

1,652 
447 
138 

— Ditto of weekly newspapers 1,141 

— Ditto of aemi and tri-weekiy newapapen. . 125 

Ditto of pel iodicala 227 

Men employed 11,623 

Capital invested din. 5,873,845 

, Cordage— Number of rope walks 388 

[» ■■ ' Value of produce din. 4,078,306 

i Number of men employed 4,404 

— Capital inreated dlra. 2,465.677 

Musical iiiBtrumenta— Value produced. ... do. 923,924 

Number of men employed 908 

-- — Capital invested din 784,370 

Carriages and wag goo a— Value piuduced ..do. 10,897,887 

Number cf men employed 21,994 

Capital invested dlra. 5,551,632 

Mills— Number of flouring mills 4,304 

Ditto of barrels of flour manufactured • • • . 7,404,562 

Ditto of grist mills 2.3, 661 

— Ditto of saw mills 31,050 

Ditto of oD^mllls 843 

Value of manufactures dlra. 70,545.246 

Njmber of men employed 60,788 

Capital inreated. dlra. 66,858,470 

Ships — V Blue of ships and ycsscla bnilt. ... do. 7,016,094 
Furniture — Value or furniture made do. 7,556,405 

— Number of roon employed.. 18,003 

Capitiil Invested din. 6,080,071 

Houses — N o. of brick and stone houaea built . . 6,420 

I Ditto of wooden houaea built 45,684 

I — Men employed, . . 85,501 

j Value of conscrucciog or building., din. 41,917,401 

All other manufactures not enumerated— 

Value do. 34 J8.%353 

Capital invested din. 25,010,726 

Total capital in vested in manufactures . . do. 267^26,579 

In iron biiNinesa do. 20,432,181 

In lead ditto. do. 1,346,756 

In gold ditto do. 9M,325 

In other metals* do. 238,980 

CoLl business— 

— Anthracite din. 4,355,602 

Bituminous do. 1,868,862 

8,224,404 

Salt do. 0,998,045 

Granite, marble, and stone.. do. 3,540,150 

Nuncries do. 2,946.774 

Commercial und tomniiaaion houses do. 119,296,807 

Retail drygood and grocery, Ac do. 960,801,799 

Lumber yards and tnddl * do. 9,848)307 

Butcheprst packers. Ad! do. 1 1,526,950 

fisheriea 16,429,620 

Various manofaeturea .. * do. 20,620,860 

Woollen * ditto do. 15,765,124 

Cotton ditto do. 61,103,889 

Silk ditto do. 274,874 

Plax ditto do. 208,^7 

Mixed ditto ..do. 4A08,90! 

Tobacco ditto do. 8,487,101 

Hats, caps, and bonnets do. 4,49^08 

Leather tanneries do. 15,650,020 


(coMtifiifdif) 
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2,465, A77 
734,370 
5,551,632 
65,853,470 
6.989,971 
33,019,7«I 


716.089,256 


The capital employed in agriculture is not given ; nor is it in some other branches. The 
table must, therefore, be considered as incomplete, and as only an approximation to the true 
amount of active capital employed. 


Vai-ue o^ Cottons, Woollens, Silks, Linens, and Manufactures of Flax, Hemp, Iron, and 
Steel, Imported into the United States annually, from 1821 to 1844. 


YEARS. 

Cottons. 

Woollens. • 

Silks. 

Linens and 
manufactures 
of Flax. 

m. 

Manufaatures 
of Hemp. 

Maanfactarea 

1 of Iron and 
Steel. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dullani. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1821 

7.589,711 

7,437,737 

4.480.924 

1 2, .504,159 

1,120,450 

1,868,599 

1882 

10,240.907 

12,185,004 

0,810,928 

4,1.32,747 

1,857,328 

3,155,575 

1823 

H, .'154,877 

8,208,038 

8.386,507 

0,718,444 

1 3,803,007 

1,497,000 

1,780,199 

2,967,191 

1824 1 

8.895,757 

1 12..509 .MO 

7,204,.‘W8 ! 

10,299.743 1 

3,873,010 

2,831,702 

3,706410 

182.*> { 

li.:i92,264 

3,887,787 

2,i:t4,384 

1826 ...1 

1 8,.14H,n34 

8,431,074 

8,327.009 I 

2,987,026 

2,0.50,780 

3,2.39,539 

2,002.728 

3,180,485 

1827 

9,310,153 

8.742,701 

0,712.015 

7,066,640 

1.883, lOG 

3,973,587 

1828 

1 10,990,270 

8,079,505 

2,087,318 

4,180,015 

3,4.40,006 

1829 1 

1 8,302,0] 7 

0.881,489 

7,192,098 

2,842,431 

1,408,48.5 

1830 1 

I 7.802,320 

5,700.390 

5,!)32,24.3 

3,011,280 

1,333,478 

3,655,848 



1 10,«90,224 

12,027,229 

11,117,946 

3.790,1 1 1 

1,477.149 

4,827,833 

1832 1 

10,390,C.'*a 

9,092,424 

9,248,907 

4,073.104 

1,040,018 

5,300,245 

1833 j 

7,e.0(l,449 

13,202.509 

9,498,366 

3,132,557 

2,0.46,035 

4,135,437 

1834 ....i 

1 10,145,181 

11,879.328 

10.998,904 

5,48.5,389 

1.679,905 

4,740.021 

1835 

; lri,307,5H:. 

17,H7G.OH7 

17,834,424 

16, 077, .547 

0,172,021 

9,307,493 

2,535,847 { 

.5,351,016 

1836 

21,080,003 

22,980,212 

3,305,897 

7,880,160 

1837 

; 11,1.50,811 

8,500.292 

14,352,823 

f»,r»44,7fll 

1.951,620 

1,591,7.57 

6,526,693 

1838 

0,599,330 

ll,r>12,<)20 

0,812,338 

3,972,098 

3.613,280 

183U 

14,008,181 

1 8,57.5, 9«r» 

21,078,086 

7,70,4,065 

2,096,710 

0,. 507, 510 
3,184,000 

1840 

0,504,484 

9.071,184 

9,701,223 

4,0]4,4(i<i 

1,588,155 

1841 

11.757,030 

II JIM ,9.19 
8157.5,725 

1.5, .5 11,009 

0,840,807 

3,500,381 

4,255.060 

3,572,081 

1842 

9,578,515 

9,448,.372 

.4,059,184 

1,273,634 1 

1843* 

1844 

2,958,100 

2,2ri2,H95 1 

• 1,130,208 

1,484,921 

184,044 

734,737 


Value of Earthern, Stone, and China ware, Specie and Bullion, Wines, Spirits, Molasses, 
and Teas, Imported into the United States annually, from 1821 to 1844. 


YEARS. 

Eurlhern, stone, 
and China- 
ware. 

• j 

Specie and I 
Bullion. j 

Wines. 

Spirits. 

Molasses. 

Tsftip. 


dollars. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1821 

763,HH3 

8.004,800 

1,87.1,404 

1,804,798 

1,719,227 

1,822,636 

1822 

1,104,009 

3,300,846 

1,804.627 

2.4.50,261 

2.:i98,3.55 

1,060,777 

1898 

1,143,415 

6,097,896 

1,291.542 

1,791,419 

2,034,222 

2,361,245 

1824 

888,809 

0,473,095 

1,(150,898 

2,142,620 

2,413,643 

2,786,259 

1825 

1,080,800 

6,150,705 

L820,203 

8,135,210 

1,587,712 

2,.f47,715 

3,728,03.5 

1826 

1,337,589 

0,880,900 

1,781,188 

2,838,728 

3.752,981 

1827 

1,181.047 

8,151.130 1 

1,021,035 

1,051,4.36 

2, H 18,982 

1,714,882 

1828 

1.554,010 

7,489,741 

1,507,533 

2..13],r>59 

2.788,471 

9,4.51,197 

1899 

1,337,744 

7,403,012 

1,509.502 

1.447,914 

1,484.104 1 

2,060,457 

1880 

1,2.59,000 

8.15.5,004 

1,53.5,102 

658,990 

995,770 

2,425,018 

1831 

1,024,004 

7, .30.5,945 

1,673,058 

' 1.037,737 

9,432,488 

1,4 IH, 037 

1832 

9,024,020 

.5,907.504 
7,070, :i68 

2,387,479 

1,. 105,0 18 

2,524.281 

2,807,980 

2,788,303 

1833 

1,818,187 

2,098,407 

1,. 537 ,220 

5,484,603 

1834, ' 

1,591,413 1 

- 17,911,032 

2,944.388 

1,319,245 

1. (’>32,681 

9,989,020 1 

6,217,049 

183.5 

1,097,682 

J3,iaK447 

1.3,40d;887 

3.750,608 

3,074,179 

4,522,806 

1836 

2,709,187 

4,332,034 

l,917,3Hl 

1,470,802 

4,077.312 

5,342,811 

.1837 

1,823,400 

10,510,414 
17,747,116 • 

4,105,741 

3.444,701 

5.003.054 

1838 

1,885,5:16 

2,318,282 

1,470,918 

3,865,285 

3.497,150 

1839 

2,483,2.58 

5,595,170 

8,441,697 

2,222.426 

1,592,564 

4,364,234 

2,498.419 

1840 

2,010.231 

8,682.813 

2,209,176 

9.910.791 

5,427,013 

1841 

1,536,4.50 

4,088,033 

9,091,411 

1,743,237 

2,028,519 

3,406,245 

1849, 

1,657,961 

4,087,010 

1,271,019 ! 

880,800 

1,949,576 

1,134,020 

, 4,527,108 
3,849,228 

1843*.. ......... 

1844 

627,323 

22,320,335 

301,925 

273,016 


* For the nine monthf ending the 30tb of Jane, 1843, Congreu haying changed the day ending the fiscal and coin- 
mercial year from the 30(h of September to the year ending Che 30th of Jane, 1843, and so on for all following years. 
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Value of Manufactures of the United States, Exported during the Years, ending the 30th of 
September, 1841 and 1842 ; and the Nine Months, ending the 30th of June, 1843. 


NAMB OF ARTICLES. 

1841 

1842 

184:4 

NAME OF ARTICLES. 

1 1841 

1842 

1843 

Soap, and tallow candlcM . . . . 

Loatber, boola and hIiooi 

Houavhold furniture 

Coaeboa and other carriuees.. 
Hata 

^idlars. 

i94,.‘J77 

103,58:1 

310.10.1 

»A.4.'>ti 

dollars . 
48.M*2H 
108,025 
200,007 
48, .509 

dollars. 

407.105 

115,255 

107.982 

48,03G 

Brought forward . . . . 
Flax and Hemp— D^s, ami 

all manufacture! uffi 

Wearing apparel 

( dollars. 

1 3.125 310 

j 10,038 

' 77,907 

(bdlara. 

2.971.728 

.53,219 

:14,7I4 

dollars. 

3,223,970 

28,845 

23,227 

Saddlery 

2-M50 

2.5i08(> 

17A'>» 

137,533 

21,395 


2 ‘*90 

1,925 

4,467 

Wax 

Beer, porter, and c ider 

Spirita from grain... 

74.120 

50,133 

97,1.K) 

87:1.877 

10.3.021] 

50,708 

Billiard tables and apparatus! 

Ciubrcllas and parasols i 

Leather and Morocco skins,] 
not Mold per lb | 

090 

7,099 

.5,838 
22, 502 

4,654 

20,782 

Suuff and tobacco 

Lead 

.52.5i490 

278,319 

38,089 

19,011 

20,530 

LiflKeed oil, tnd HpiritH of tur- 
pentine 

Cordage I 

Iron—Ptg. bar, auil nailH 1 

CaatiiigB 1 

All manufacturer of. 

.52,102 
.j., 31,582 

* 1SM,.'537 
09,004 
800,823 
.371,204 

34,77 ?• 
30,457 

120,434 

<iH..507 

020,S«I 

247,71.5 

201,400 

Pint engines and apparatus.. , 

29 , 434 ! Musical instruments ' 

22, lOSj Bonks and maps 

120.0231 Paper and stationery 

41,189, Paints and varnish 

370,581 .Vinegar I 

22.439 

10,119 

10,020 

40,578 
12,9:j7 
0 737 
■ 1 : 1 , 09 .'. 

3,751 

20.54( 

3;i,540 

1,304 

10,253 

44,8441 

69,802 

27.370 

10.208{ 

0.G84 

1 23,643 

51.391 
28,994 
7,655 

Spirita from iBoIaKaoa 


3G,’748 

5,082 

2,907 

Sugar, reftiied 

1.318,074 

47.3 1.5! Manufactures of clats ' 

25,348 

5,02(j 

Chocolate 

tlun powder 

2.0(H> 

145.031 

72,032 

1 I3G.4G0 

.'l.OO'i: 
Ifil 292 

; 2,032i 

Tm 7 .1 

Pewter and lead 

Marble and stone 

10,789 

18,921 

7 ’, 121 

Copper and hraaa 

Medicinal drugs 

07 ', 021 

139 :ii 3 

7i).23‘l! 

108,438] 

8,5 15 







Total 

5 501,147 

4 458 07 1 



2 152 
2 , 740 ’. 180 
10 . 01 : 1 : 
7,0«£»! 
1,910' 
14,004 
02.705 

1,323 

l,l70.7/»4 

7,038 

19,040 

.1,910 

r.,728 

39,004 

1 ,90.'i 
107,429 
3.709 
1,317 
2.072 
3,863 
10,202 

Cotton piece goods -Priuted 

and coloured 

White 

Twist, yarn, and thread 

All nninufacturoa of. 

150.503 

2,324,839 

4 : 1.503 

:io:i,7oi 

:i85,040 
2,297. 0<;4 
37,325 
250,;i(;i 

1 Artificial flowers and jewelry' 

iMelatises ' 

! .3'i8.ta5 Trunks 

2,57.'>.049' Bricks and lime j 

57,312; Domestic salt ' 

232.774: i 





4,011,401 

! 508,970 

3.630.047 

470,201 

Total cotton 

Flax and hemp- -Cloth and 

3,l22,r>44) 

2,070,('i<i0 

3,223, .5501 

1 

Manufactured articles notj 
enumerated 1 

fU'lHlySlKe 

thread.. 

2,704 

i,o:ia 

320 ! 
— 1 


12 , 109, 500 

1 Ik (Ctt 1 

• 


) 


fkyBoGfOAU 

Carried forward.... 

:i,125,310 

2,971,728 

« 

3,233, S7(ii 

i 

Total sterling 

2,573.209 

1 2,030,057 

1,489,573 


One principal cause of groM^th of American Manufactures, is the difficulty 
which the citizens of the United Sfates of America experience in paying for those 
of the United Kingdom; arising from our non-admission of American corn, ex- 
cept at exorbitant duties, unless during periods of extreme scarcity in England. 
The Americans are now exulting over the fallacy of British legislation, in regard 
to corn and food, and they extol the increase of their own manufactures. 

In the New York Ewpress^ April, 1845, find the following remarks on the 
progress of manufactures in America : — 

“ The nmnufacturing interest of this country, at the present time, is extending itself faster than 
at any period since we liave begun to manufacture for ourselves. From* Maine to the extreme 
west and south-west, every spindle and loom is at work— many of the mills with orders for their 
works for inoiitlis a-liead. Water is no loncrer the sole motive jiower factories, and, in the 
most favoured localities at the east, for mumifactories this powxr has long been exhausted, and the 
never-failing power of steam has been resorted to. In Newhurvport and Poston, factories of this 
class are now in course of erectipp, and even Lowell has now more factories building which are to 
be propelled by steam than by water. At no time have there been more new mills building, or 
the old ones more active tlAi^at pjresent ; four new mills, of the largest size, are to be erected this 
summer, and large additions made to tlic old ones— in all, not less than 25,000 looms. At the 
of looms,* on the Merrimack* at Haverhill, active preparations arc making to commence 
their dam, which, when completed, will furnish a water-power tliat will not be exhausted in half a 
century of prosppous manufacturing. In New Hampshire and Maine, there is the same tendency 
to invest capital in manufacturing ; cotton mills are the favoured stocks, but other articles are not 
foigotten or neglected. In Maine, charters have been granted for thirteen ^tton and woollen 
mills, and two iron factories ; the old companies have also added largely to their capital stocks ; 
and at no time has Maine been so decidedly in favour of manufacturing as at present. At Biidalo, 
there has been a la^e mill started, with eveiy prospect of success. At St. Louis, and numerous 
other points in the west, in Mississippi and Georgia, new mills are erecting. At Baltimore and 
Georgetown, several flour mills have been altered to cotton mills ; and all through the country 
liicre is seen a general wish to make investments in this wa> 
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CHAPTER XiV. 

, f 

INTERNAl NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Thebe is no part of the world so extensively favoured by nature with the 
facilities and power of internal intercourse, as the vast empire comprised within 
the United States of America. The rivers which descend into the Atlantic, — evep 
those of the New England States, although their navigaWe courses from the 
mountains to the sea be comparatively limited, are all impdnant as channels for 
the transport of commodities. The state of Maine has, by its inlets and rivers, 
abundant water communication, and requires but little aid from artificial con- 
struction. Where most wanted, canals and railroads have been opened or 
projected (for which, and the rivers of the state, see Maine). New Hampshire 
has several rivers, the navigation of which, where interrupted, has, in several 
parts, been improved by artificial means, Vermont has Lake Champlain, and 
numerous navigable streams. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
have extended the means of internal transport by canals and railroads, which 
communicate between the principal seaport towns and the navigable termination 
of inland rivers. Railroads open a rapid intercourse direct from the Atlantic, at 
Boston, to the Hudson, at Albany. The Hudson, that great artery of trade and 
intercourse within the state of New York, opens extensive and convenient 
channels of transport to and from the interior,— to and from Lakes Champlain, 
Ontario, and Erie, with which the Hudson is in communication, by canals and 
railways; and, by all these, an internal navigation is opened from the Atlantic and 
the St. Lawrence to the waters and regions of the fab west. Railroads and 
canals traverse the Jerseys, to Delaware bay and river. The Susquehanna, — 
the Ohio,— that great inlet, Chesapeake bay, — the Potomac, and numerous otlier 
streams, and canals, and railroads, extend navigation and the means of inter- 
course over the greater part of PennsylviUfiia, Delaware, and Virginia. When 
the projected and unfinished canals and railways are completed, the means 
of internal transport will be extended to all important points of these states. 

The rivers and inlets of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, are nearly all 
on a scale of minor extent, or rather depth ; but they are important in affording 
facilities, improved by the railways and canals which* haVe been constructed, in 
teinging the produce of the interior to market. Alabama has several navigable, 
but not deep, rivers. 

The magnificent regions of the west are traversed by the great navigable 
waters of the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and the numerous rivers which ilow 
into them from the east, north, and west. Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior 
complete this vast extent of internal navigation. 
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We have, in the first part of this work^ given a detailed account of the great 
lakes ; and, in our special account of each state (which see), we have described 
the bays, harbours, and rivers of each. The Mississippi, Missouri, and some of 
their great braq^ches, require some further description. 

The •Mississippi, or Missi-Sepe^ in the Algonquin^ Indian language, which 
prevails in its upper parts, means Great river. Its source, according to the ex- 
plorations of Schoolcraft, July 13th, 1832> is Itasca Lake, 47 deg. 10 min. north 
latitude, and 95 deg. 54 min. west longitude, at an elevation of about 1350 feet, 
apd at ^ distance of *3 160 miles, above the Gulf of Mexico. Itasca Lake is 
romantically situated^ among hills clothed with pines. The outlet of the lake is 
only from ten to twflve feet broad, and from tw’elve to eighteen inches deep. 
This first stream of the Great River is little more than a mere brook, 
flowing north and north-easterly to Lake Cass, about 184 miles, from thence 
it winds, generally in a south-east, south- south-westerly, and south-south- 
easterly direction, frequently over rapids, to the Big Falls, and thence 
about sixty miles further to the Falls of St. Anthony. Vessels do not ascend 
the river over these falls j and they * pass below', over several rapids, even 
as low dowm as Riviere des Moines. The country above the Falls of St. 
Anthony we have described, as well as the principal tributaries which fall into 
the Mississippi, above, and, for a considerable distance, below and west of those 
falls, in our separate account of Wisconsin, Iowa, and the Western Territory. 
Most of those tributaries, although interrupted by some falls, and several 
rapids, aflbrd, by boats and canogs, extensive and convenient means of inland 
transport. 

The Mississippi, with its great and lesser tributaries, drain all the regions 
which extend from the Alleghany chain to the Rocky Mountains, with tlie ex- 
ception of the lands drained by the streams which fall into the St. Lawrence 
and the great lakes. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has described the Mississippi more intelligibly, and at greater 
length, than any other traveller. He had followed its stream, from its mouths, 
or delta, to its source. No other tra'^eller had done so befor© him. We do not 
know that any other one traveller has followed his example. We have 
also examined the local descriptions of other authorities. It is remarkable that, 
the greatest rivers in North and South America should have been first disco- 
vered, not upwards fregn their confluence with the sea, but downwards from one 
of their upper or main *brahches. The Amazon was first navigated, down to 
the Atlantic, by an European, Orellana, in a frail craft built near the foot of the 
Andes. In this vessel he floated down the Naco, an upper tributary, to the 
main stream of the Amazon, and thence, without compass, and through unknown 
regions, to the ocean. 

The Mississippi was discovered in 1672, by the Jesuit, Father Marquette, 
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who, with his followers, by ascending the Fox river, from Lake Champlain in 
canoes, carried the latter and their stores, over the Portage, a few miles, to the 
Wisconsin, descended that stream until they reached the Mississippi, in about 
latitude 42 deg, 50 min. north. They floated down with its curfent until they 
passed the confluence of the Missouri, and reached some villages of Illiiiois, who 
receiTed them hospitably. They proceeded downwards, until they arrived at the 
Arkansas ; from^which point they returned afterwards to Canada. In 1682, the 
intrepid La Salle sailed down the Mississippi from the Wisconsin to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Mr. Schoolcraft, describing the physical character o^ the Mississippi, dis- 
tributes it into natural divisions, as indicated by the permanent differences in 
the colour of its waters,^ — the geological character of its bed and banks, — its 
forest trees and other vegetable productions, — its velocity, — the difficulties it 
opposes to navigation, — and other natural appearances and circumstances. 

He traces it from its origin in a region of lakes, which are spread over table- 
lands, the waters of which flow north into Hudson’s Bay, south into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and east into the lakes, rivers, and Gulf of St. Lawrence. He follows 
the course of the Mississippi to the Falls of Pakagama, a distance of 230 miles 
through a low prairie, covered with wild rice, rushes, sword grass, and other 
aquatic plants. During this distance, it is extremely devious as to course and 
width, sometimes expanding into small lakes, at others, narrowing into a 
channel of about eighty feet. It is about sixty feet wide on its exit from Red 
Cedar or Cassina Lake, with an average depth of two feet ; but from the junction 
of the Leech Lake fork, increases to 100 feet in width, with a corresponding 
increase of depth. Its current, during this distance, is still and gentle ; and its 
mean velocity may be estimated at a mile and a half per hour, with a descent of 
three inches per mile.” Water-fowl and amphibious quadrupeds are met with 
in great numbers within this region. 

Rocky strata and a wooded island appear at the Falls of Pakagama, where 
the river descends by an abrupt cataract, twenty feet : from which point to the 
Falls of St. Antliony, a distance of about 6§5 miles, it exhibits its second charac- 
teristic division. The prairie disappears above the Cataract of Pakagama. Groves 
jof elm, maple, birch, oak, and ash, then rise, and extend back from the banks of 
the river,— ^overshadowing and adorning its clear and majestic waters. The 
black walnut first appears below Sandy Lake river, and t]ie sycamore below the 
River de Corbeau. The Mississippi, in its »many windings above the Falls of St. 
Anthony, is picturesquely adorned with innumerable, richly wooded, islands. 
Of its tributaries, the largest in this distance is the De Corbeau, flowing from the 
80 ath**we 8 t. The Pine, Elk, Sac, and Crow rivers, also flow into it from 
the west, and the St. Francis and Rum River from the east. The meanderings 
of the Mississippi below the Cataract of Pakagama are irregular, but neither 
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so short nor so abnipt as above. Mr. Schoolcraft estimates the mean width of 
the stream at 300 feet until the junction of the De Corbeau^ and below that at 
250 yards. • 

** Its navigation ” he observes, “ is impeded, agreeably to a memorandum which I have kept, 
by thirty-five rapids, nineteen ripples, and two minor falls, called the Little and the Big Falls, in 
ail of whi(!h the river has an aggregate descent of 224 feet in 14,64<f yards, or about eiglit miles. 
The mean fall of the current, exclusive of the rapids, may be computed at six inches per miK and 
its velocity at three miles per hour. In the course of this distance it receives several small turbid 
streams, and acquires a brownish line, but still preserves its transparency, and is palatable drink- 
water. A few miles above the river Corbeaii, on the cast side, we observe the first dry prairies, or 
natural meadows, and they continue to the Falls of St. Anthony. These prairies are the great 
resort of the buffalo, elk, add deer, and arc the only parts of the hanks of the Mississippi where the 
buffalo is now to be found. Granite rocks^ppear at several of the rapids, in rolled pieces, and in 
beds ; and, in some places^attain an elevation of 100 or 200 feet above the level of the water, but 
tile banks of the river are generally alluvial. 

“ At the Falls of St. Anthony, tlie rwer has a perpendicular pitch of forty feet, and, from this 
to its junction with the Missouri, a distance of B4.S miles, it is bou\)dcd by liniestonc bluffs, which 
attain various elevations, from 100 to 400 feet, and present a succession of the most sublime and 
picturesque views. This forms the third characteristic change of the Mississippi. The river 
prairies cease, and the rocky bluffs commence precisely at the Falls of St. Anthony. Nine miles 
below, it receives the St. Fetor’s from the west, and is successively swelled on that side by tlie 
Ocano, Iowa, Turkov, Des Moines, and Salt rivers ; and, on the east, by the St. Croix, Chippeway, 
Black, Wisconsin, llock, and Illinois. One hundred miles below the Falls of St. Anthony, the 
river expands into a lake, called Pepin, which is*twenty-four miles long, and four in width. It is, 
on issuing from tliis lake, that the river first exhibits, in a striking manner, those extensive and 
moving sand-bars, inmimemblo islands and channels, and drifts and snags, which continue to cha- 
racterise it to the ocean. Its bends from this point onwards are larger, and its course more direct ; 
and, although its waters arc adulterated by several dark coloured and turbid streams, it may still 
be considered transparent. The principal impediments to navigation in this distance are the 
Des Moines, and Rock river rapids. The latter extends six miles, and opposes an effectual barrier 
to steamboat navigation, although keelboats and barges of the largest classes may ascend. This 
rapid is JlOO miles above St, Louis.” 

The crystalline transparency of^the Mississippi gradually disappears, after its 
confluence with the Missouri. Had not the Mississippi been the first discovered 
and explored, the Missouri would have, as the main stream, given its name to 
the Great River, down to the Gulf of Mexico. The waters of the Missouri are 
turbid, and of a gray oolour; and Mr. Schoolcraft observes, that during its 
floods, which happen twice a year, it communicates, almost instantaneously, to 
the combined stream, its predominating qualities ; but, towards the close of the 
summer season, when it is at its lowest stage of water, the streams do not fully 
incorporate for twenty or thirty miles^ but preserve opposite sides of the river; 
and I have observed this phenomenon at the town of Herculaneum, forty-eight 
miles below the junction. The water in this part of the river cannot be drank 
until it h^s been set aside to allow the mud to settle.” The appearance of the 
Mississippi, after the foul waters of the Missouri acquire the mastery, has a sooty, 
dark, and mysterious cWacter, and the dismal scenery of its low muddy banks; 
and its dreaded snagSj sawyers, sand-bars, and its numerous fixed, shifting, and 
unseen dangers, renders its navigation neither agreeable nor safe. Below the 
Missouri, its great importance must be considered in regard to its commerce, and 
the vast resources of the countries through which its tributaries flow. The dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico is estimated by Mr. 
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Schoolcraft at 1220 miles, in the course of which it receives from the west the 
Maremac, St. Francis, White, Arkansas, and Red rivers ; and, from the east, the 
Kaskaskia, Great Muddy, Ohio, Wolf, and Yasoo. This part of the river is 
particularly characterised by snags and sawyers, falling-in banks, islands, sand-bars, 
and mud-banks; the cha^mel of which is shifted by every succeeding flood. The 
velocity of its stream was formerly considered so strong, that it could not be navi- 
gated by sailing vessels. This belief was unfounded, although a strong wind is re- 
quired to ascend the river ; and it is navigated by ocean sailing ships of from 400 to 
800 tons’ burden, from the Balize to New Orleans, a distance of 105 miles, end could 
be ascended higher, but the navigation abov? New Orleans is carried on chiefly 
by steamboats. The breadth of the river opposite St. Louis is about a mile. It is 
somewhat less at New Orleans, and still less at its principal mouth. A bar at its 
deepest entrance prevents ships drawing more than eighteen feet water from en- 
tering. Wild rice is not found on the w'atcrs of the Mississippi, south of the forty- 
first degree of north latitude; nor the Indian reed, or cane, north of the thirty- 
eighth. These two productions characterise the extremes of this river. It has been 
observed by MacKenzie, that the former is hardly known, or at least does not come 
to maturity, north of the fiftieth degree of nortli latitude. The alligator is first seen 
below the junction of the Arkansas. The paroquet is found as far north 
as the mouth of the Illinois, and flocks of paroquets have occasionally been seen 
as high as Chicago. 

Sailing ships seldom ascsend the Mississippi higher than Natchez. It is navi- 
gable for steamboats of the largest size as far as the Ohio. (See number and 
size of steamboats upon the Mississippi hereafter.) The passage from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans and back has been made in nineteen days. From New 
Orleans to Louisyjlle the shortest passage has been eight days and two hours : 
the distance being 1650 miles, against the current.*' The steamboats have 
generally high-pressure power, and many fatal explosions have happened upon 
these waters. The first steam-vessel for navigating the Mississippi was built 
in 1810. 

The following description of a flood op the Mississippi, is from the pen of 
the celebrated naturalist, Audubon : — 

** There the overflow is astonishing ; for no sooner has the water reached the upper part of the 
banks, than it rushes out and overspreads the whole of the neighbouring swamps presenting an 
ocean overgrown with stupendous forest trees. So sudden is the calamity, that evetjr individual, 
whether man or beast, has to exert his utmost ingenuity to enable him to escape from the dreaded 
element. The Indian quickly removes to the hills of the interior, thcT cattle and game swim to tlic 
diflerent stripes of land that remain uncovered ^ the midst of the flood, or attempt to force their 
way through the waters until they perish from fatigue. ^ Along the banks of the river the inhop- 
bitants have rafts ready made, on which they remove themselves, their cattle, and their provisions, 
and which they then fasten with ropes or grape vines to tlie larger trees, while they contemplate 
the melancholy spectacle presented bj; the current, as it carries off* tlieir houses and wood-yards 
piece by piece. Some who have nothing to lose, and are usually known by the name of iguattersf 
take tips opportunity of traversing the woods in canoes, for tlie purpose of procurin|; gpme, and 
particularly the skins of aniutals, such as the deer and bear, which may be converted into money. 
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They reiort to the low ridges surrounded by the waters, and destroy thousands of deer merdy for 
their skins, leaving tlie flesh to putrefy. 

« • Its 11 4. ^ ^1 a * • 




nature. Although no large vessel^ unl#88 propelled by steam, can now make its way against the 
current^ it is seen covered by boats laden with produce, which, running out from all the smaller 
streams, float silently towards the city of New Orleans, their owners, meanwhile, not very well 
assured of* finding a landing-place even there. The water is cc^yered with yellow foam and 
pumice, the latter having floated from the rocky mountains of the north-west. The eddies are 
larger and more powerful than ever. Here and there tracts of forests arc observed undermined, 
the trees gradually giving way, and falling into the stream. Cattle, horses, bears, and deer, are 
seen at times attempting to swim across the impetuous mass of foaming and boiling water; whilst 
here and there a vulture or an eagle is observed perched on a bloated carcass, tearing it up in 
pieces, as regardless of the; flood as on former occasions it would have been of the numerous 
sawyers and planters witli which the surface of the river is covered when tlie water is low. Even 
the steamer is frequently distressed. The numberless trees and lugs that float along, break its 
paddles and retard its progress. Besides, it is on such occasions difficult to procure fuel to main- 
tain its fires; and it is not only at very distant intervals that a wood-yard can be found which the 
water has not carried off. • 

“ Following the river in your canoe, you reach those parts ofr the shores that are protected 
against the overflowing of the waters, and arc called levees. There you find the whole population 
of the district at work, repairing and augmenting those artificial barriers which are several feet 
above the level of the fields. Every person appears to dread the opening of a rrevassey by which 
the waters may rush into his fields. In spite of all exertions, however, the crevasse opens, and 
water bursts impetuously over the plantations, and lays waste the crops which so lately were 
blooming in all the luxuriance of spring. It^opens up a new channel, which, for aught I 
know to the contrary, may carry its waters even to the Mexican gulf. 

** But now, kind reader, observe this great flood gradually subsiding, and again see the 
mighty clianges which it has effected. The waters have now been carried into the distant ocean. 
Tiic earth is everywhere covered by a deep deposit of muddy loam, wliich, in drying, splits 
into deep and narrow chasms, presenting a reticulated appearance, and from which, as the 
weather becomes warmer, disagreeable, and at times noxious, exhalations arise, and fill the 
lower stratum of the atmosphere, as with a dense fog. The banks of the river have almost 
everywhere been broken down in a greater or less degree. Large streams are now found to 
exist, where none were formerly to be seen, having forced their way in direct lines from the 
upper parts of the bends. Theso^ire, by the navigator, called short cuts. Some of them have 
proved large enough to produce a change in the navigation of the Mississippi. If I mistake not, 
one of tlicse, known hy the name of Grand and only a few miles in length, has diverted 

the river from its natural course, and has shortened it by fifty miles. The upper parts of the 
islands present a bulwark consisting of an enormous mass of floated trees of all kirid«, which have 
lodged there. Large sand-banks have been completely removed by the impetuous whirls of the 
waters, and have been deposited in other places. Some appear quite new to the eye of the 
navigator, who has to mark their situation and bearings in ins log-book. The trees on the 
margins of the banks have in many parts given way. They are seen bending over the stream, 
like the grounded arms of an overwhelmed army of giants. Everywhere are heard the lamen- 
tations of the farmer and planter, whilst their servants and themselves are busily employed 
in repairing the damages occasioned hy the floods. At one crevasse an old ship or two, dis- 
mantled for the purpose, are sunk, to obstruct the passage opened by the still rushing waters, 
while new earth is brought to fill up the chasms. The squatter is seen 8ho«ildering his rifle, and 
making his way through the morass, in scareff of hisjost stock, to drive the survivors home, and 
save the skins of the drowned. New fences liavc everywhere to be formed; even new houses must 
be erected, to save which from a like disaster, the settler places them on an elevated platform, 
supported by pillars made of the trunks of trees. The lands must be ploughed anew; and if the 
season is noii^^oo far advanced, a crop of corn and potatoes may yet be raised. But the rich pros- 
pects of the planter are blasted, ^'he traveller is impeded in his journey, the creeks and smaller 
streams having broken up theiy banks in a degree proportionate to their size. A bank of sand 
which seems firm and secure, suddenly gives way beneath the traveller's horse, and the next 
moment the animal has sunk in the quicksand, either to the chest in front, or over the crupper 
behind, leaving its master in a situation not to be envied. 

“ Unlike the mountain torrents and small rivers of other parts of the world, the Mississippi 
rises but slowly during these floods, continuing for several weeks to increase at the rate of about an 
inch in the day. When at its height, it undergoes little fluctuation for some days, and after this 
subsides as slowly as it rose. The usual duration of a flood is from four to six weeks, although, 
on some occasions, it is protracted to two months. 

« Every one knows how largely the idea of floods and cataclysms enter into the speculations of 
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die geologist. If the streamlets of the European continent afford illustrations of the formation 
of strata, how much more must the Mississippi, with its ever-shifting sandbanks, its crtimbline 
shores, its enormous masses of drifcvtimber, the source of future beds of coal, its extensive and 
varied alluvial deposits, and its mighty mass of waters rollin|t sullenly along, like die flood of 
eternity !” 

Before discussing any of the navigable tributaries of the Mississippi, we tnay 
proceed to give some account of the, in reality, main stream. 

The Missouri has its origin, as well as some of its branches, in the Rocky 
mountains, and tlic chief source is said to rise at about a mile distant 
from that of one of the branches of the Columbia. The most authentic infor- 
mation we have yet had, of the sources of this mighty river, is from itr first dis- 
coverers, Lewis and Clarke. Those travellers consider that the Missouri seems 
to be, in its early course, formed by three considerable branches, which unite not 
far from the base of the principal ranges of the Rocky mountains. To the 
northern they gave the name of Jefferson, to the middle Gallatin, and to the 
southern Maddison. All these streams flow with great velocity; their beds are 
formed of smooth pebble and gravel, and their waters are transparent. One hun- 
dred miles above the forks of the Missouri, are the forks of Jefferson river ; two 
subordinate branches of which are called Wisdom and Philanthropy, one 
coming from the imrth’W^t, and tlio other Trom the south-east. Wisdom river 
is fifty cold, rapid, and containing a third more water than the Jeffer- 

drains the waters of melting snows from the mountains, but is unnavigable 
on account of its rapidity. One hundred and forty-eight miles further up is the 
extreme navigable point of the river, in north latifc.’de forty-three degrees thirty 
minutes and forty-three seconds. Two miles beyond this is a small gap or nar- 
row entrance, formed by the high mountains which recede on each side, at the 
head of an elevated valley, ten miles long and five broad, so as to form a spa- 
cious cove several miles in diameter. From the foot of one of the lowest of 
these mountains, which rises with a gentle ascent of half a mile, issues the 
remotest water of the Mississippi. At the source it is said that the temperature 
is so high that, at the end of August, water standing in vessels exposed to the 
night air has been frozen to the depth of a quarter of an inch. 

After the junction of the three branches, the river foams onward, as a 
large mountain torrent. It then spreads into a broad, and comparatively, tranquil 
stream, full of islands. Peaks of blackish rock frown above the river in perpen- 
dicular elevations of about a thousand feet. The mountains around which it 
flows are covered with pines, cedar|, and furs ; mAmountain sheep are seen 
bounding on their summits, where they are apparently inaccessible. In this 
distance the mountains have an aspect of wild, sombre grandeur. On the 
meadows and along the banks, the most common wood is the cotton-tree, 
which, with the willow, forms almost the exclusive growth of the Upper 
Missouri. 
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About forty-seven miles below where the Missouri gushes from the foot of 
the mountains into its channel through the upper plains^ are the Gates ^ of the 
Rocky moutitaim. In ascending the stream, it increases in rapidity, depth, and 
breadth, to the mouth of this formidable pass, where the rocks approach it on 
both sidds, rising perpendicularly from the edge of the»water to the height of 
1200 feet. Near the base they are composed of black granite; but above, the 
whole are of a yellowish brown, and cream colour. Nothing can be imagined 
more tremendous than the frowning darkness of these rocks, which project 
over the» river, and menace the passenger with destruction* For the space 
of five miles and three quarters, the rocks rise to the above degree of elevation, 
and the river, 350 yards broad, seems to have forced, or sawn its channel through 
the solid rocks, for nearly six miles in length; incased, ^s it were, during all this 
distance, between two walls of about 1200 feet liigh. During the whole of the dis- 
tance the water is very deep, even at the edges ; and, for the first three miles, there 
is not a spot, except for a few yards, on which a man could stand between the 
water and the towering perpendicular cliffs. 

The river, for the distance of about seventeen miles, becomes almost a con- 
tinued cataract. In this distance its perpendicular descent is 362 feet. The 
first fall is ninety-eight feel ; the second, nineteen ; the third, forty-seven ; the 
fourth, twenty-six. Next to the Niagara, these falls are the most stupendous 
of any known in the world. The Missouri continues to rush furiously onward 
for a long distance beyond ^jut there is not much variation in its appearance 
until its confluence with the Platte, which river brings down vast quantities of 
coarse sand. The Missouri is then studded wdth islands. The formation of 
which is minutely described by Lewis and Clarke. The sand, as it has drifted 
down, has adhered to some of the projecting points of the shore, and formed a 
hard barrier of resistance to the mud, which fills up the river to the same height 
with the sand-bar itself. As soon as it has acquired consistency, willows grow^, 
their roots imparting solidity to the whole: with further accumulations, the 
cotton-wood tree next appears, till the soil is gradually raised to a point above 
the highest freshets. Thus stopped* in its course, the water seeks a passage 
elsewhere, and, as the soil on each side is light and yielding, what was only 
a peninsula becomes gradually an island ; and the river, during the period of 
formation scoops additionaWoom for its waters from the adjacent shore. In this 
way the Missouri, like thp Mississippi, is continually cutting ofl' the projections of 
the shore, and leaving its ancient channel, whicli may be traced by the deposits 
of mud, and a few stagnant ponds. 

Along the whole course of the Missouri, below the Platte, the soil is described 
as generally fertile, and, although timber is scarce, there is still sufficient for the 
use of settlers. Above the Platte, although the soil is said to be rich, the 
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non^-appearance of wood, and the want of good water, of which there is but a 
small quantity in the creeks, form great disadvantages in regard to its occupancy. 
The prairies, for many miles on each side of the river, produce abundance of 
good pasturage. 

Above the mouth of the Osage, the immediate valley of the Missouri 
gradually expands, comprehending some wide bottoms, in which are many 
settlements, gradually increasing in the number of inhabitants. The Manito 
rocks, and some other precipitous cliffs, are the terminations of low ranges of 
hills, through which the river flows. These hills sometimes cause rapids, and 
opposite the Manito rocks, a group, called the Thousand Islands, stretches* 
obliquely across the river, separated by narrow channels, in which the current is 
stronger than below. Some of the channels are obstructed by floating trees, 
which usually accumulate about the upper ends of islands, and are called rafts. 
After increasing to a certain extent, portions of these rafts become loosened, and 
float down the river, covering nearly its whole surface, and greatly impeding and 
endangering the progress of the ascending boats. 

Coumil Blufs, the seat of an important military establishment of the United 
States, about 600 miles up the Missouri, is a remarkable bank, rising abruptly 
from the brink of the river, to an elevation of 150 feet. 

The Missouri, with its continuation down the Mississippi, is the longest river 
in America.* Its whole course, from its source in the Rocky mountains to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is 4424 miles, including its winding^ : nearly 4000 miles of this 
course is navigable. From the point of its confluence with the Mississippi to 
Fort Mandan, it is 1609 miles; to the foot of the rapids at Great Falls 2575 
miles; 2664 to where it issues from the mountains ; 2690 to the Gates of the 
Mountains ; 3096 to the extreme navigable point of Jefferson river; and 3124 
miles to its remotest source. In this immense course it receives upwards of 
fifty large rivers, and about 150 smaller streams. Its principal tributaries are the 
Roche-Jaune, or Yellowstone, the Kansas, Platte, Osage, Gasconade, Little Mis- 
souri, Running Water, Charaton, White, and Milk rivers. 

The YellowsI'one is the largest of these tributaries. Its sources are in the 
Rocky mountains, near those of the Missouri and the Platte, and it may be navi- 
gated in canoes almost to its head. It runs first through a mountainous country; 
in many parts fertile and well timbered. It then waters a rich country, inter- 
spersed with valleys and meadows, and well supplied with wood and water, until 

* “ Tlie American Fur Company have sent their steamboats twenty~one hundred miles above the 
mouth of the Missouri, and in high water, steamboats of light draft can ascend two thousand and 
six hundred miles. The Mississippi is navigable by steam between sir and seven hundred 
miks above St. Louis. These rivers pass through an exceedingly fertile country ; and when a just 
syitem of internal improvement shall be carried into operation, not only New Orleans and the 
great vdley of the Mississippi will be benefited, but bvery portion of the United States will feel 
tne invigorating iafluetice ot such a course.” — St. Louis Republican. 
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near the Missouri it flows through open meadows and low grounds wooded on its 
borders. In the upper country its course is said to be very rapid, but during 
the two last, and largest, portions, its current is much more gentle than that of 
the Missouri. On the sand-bars, and along the margin of this river, grows the 
small-leafed willow ; in the low grounds adjoining, artf scattered rose bushes 
three or four feet high, the red-berry, service berry, and redwood. The higher 
plains border either immediately on the river, where they are generally timbered, 
and have an undergrowth like that of the low grounds, with the addition of the 
broad-leafed willow, gooseberry, purple currant, and honeysuckle ; or they grew 
between the low grounds and the hilR, and for the most part without wood, or 
any growth ; except large quantities of wild hyssop, a plant which rises to the height 
of about two feet : like the willow of the sand-bars, it is a favourite food of the 
buffalo, elk, deer, grouse, porcupine, hare, and rabbit. — Lewi$ and Clarke. 

The Platte is much more rapid than the Missouri, and drives its current to 
the northern bank, on which it is constantly encroaching. At some distance 
above the confluence, the Missouri is t>vo miles wide, with a rapid current of 
ten miles an hour in some parts, the rapidity increases as it approaches the 
mouth of the Platte ; the velocity of which, combined with the vast quantity of 
rolling sands which are drifting down it, into the Missouri, renders it unna- 
vigable, except for flats or rafts, or by the Indians who pass it in small flat canoes 
made of hides, and the Americans who have contrived to navigate it by means 
of keel-boats, which, being cfjnstructcd to draw but little water, and built upon a 
small flat keel, are remarkably well adapted for ascending rapid and shallow 
streams. The Platte winds its course, from west to east, for more than 800 
miles. 

The Kansas is described as resembling the Missouri, with a more 
moderate current, and waters less turbid. Its valley, like that of the Missouri, 
consists of a deep and fertile soil, producing forests of cotton-wood, sycamore, 
and other trees, interspersed with meadows ; but in the upper part the trees 
become more and more scattered, and at length disappear ; the country around 
its sources spreads into an immense prliirie. 

The Osage, so called from the tribe of Indians inhabiting its banks, 
flows into the Missouri 133 miles above its confluence with the Mississippi. Its 
sources are in the Ozark mountains. Flowing along the base of the north- 
western slope of a mountainous range, it receives from the east several rapid 
tributaries. In point of magnitude this river ranks with the Cumberland 
and Tennessee. It has been represented as navigable for GOO miles, but this 
Major Long considers an exaggeration, on account of the great number of shoals 
and sand-bars in its current. In the^ower part of its course it traverses broad 
and fertile bottom-lands, bearing heavy forests of sycamore and cotton trees. 
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The CiiARATON is seventy-iive yards wide at its mouth, and navigable at 
high flood 150 miles* Half a nAile from its confluence with the Missouri, it receives 
the JUtth Charaton, also a considerable stream, and navigable for many miles. 
The Charaton has its source near the Des Moines tributary of the Mississippi, 
and traverses a counttysdescribed as of great importance, both on accoifnt of the 
fertility of its soil, and its inexhaustible mines of lead. 

The Arkansas rises in the Rocky mountains, in about 42 deg. north 
latitude, near the sources of the Rio del Norte, on the borders of the territory 
of the United States and Mexico. It is about 2120 miles in length, flowing 
generally east south-east. Its tributary streams are little known; they are re-' 
markable for being deeply impregnated with salt. That part of Arkansas which 
traverses the Missouri territory is bordered, for the most part, by extensive 
prairies. Spurs of the Ozark mountains often terminate at the river. It 
may be remarked as singular, that to the extent of upwards of 300 miles in the 
lower part of the Arkansas, its valley is merely confined to the margin of the 
river. The soil on each side within the Missouri territory is chiefly alluvial, 
and where not disturbed by the floods, is verdant and fertile. The timber grow- 
ing in the Arkansas country is similar to the woods of Mississippi. The Ar- 
kansas drains about 178,000 square miles of territory, and is navigable for 
boats about 200 miles. 

On the impediments to, and dangers of, navigating the Mississippi, a writer in 
the Merchant^ Magazine makes the following obse»^^ations: 

In the first place, wo would allude to a fact whicli has long been a formidable obstacle 
to the safe navigation of the Mississippi, as well as the cause of much individual liazard, 
and the sacrifice of numerous lives and a considerable amount of property. It is, pcrlia[)s, 
well known, that the bed and banks of the Mississippi and Missouri are, for the most part, 
composed of alluvial deposits of sand, the latter of which are covered with large trees. 
"When, as is often the case, the current of the stream rises, the banks not unfrequcntly fall, 
and these trees ore carried off by the stream. The sand and earthy substance adheres to 
the root, causing that part to sink, and to leave the tree anchoi'cd in the bed of the river. 
Deposits of sand are thus formed about the roots, and the obstruction thus produced fre- 
quently forces the channel in anotlicr direction. By the action of the water or the ice, the 
branches are worn off, leaving a stem, which sometimes projects above water, sometimes is 
submerged a few feet, and sometimes is so deeply buried below the surface as to be entirely 
concealed fmm sight. These obstructions, which present themselves with greater or less 
frequency throughout the greater poi*tion of the bed of the Mississippi, vary in danger ac- 
cording to the position in which they chance to be placed. They are termed snags; and, 
coming into collision with the steamboats at midnight, or during a fog, are the source of 
no small discomfort to passengers — not unfrequcntly forcing a hole through the boat, sink- 
ing the hull, injuring tlio cargo, and even deftroying liveE(. 

These obstacles most commonly occur in the bends of the rivers, or in those parts where 
the currents are obstructed by islands or sand-bars. * Indeed, they present themselves occa- 
sionally in such numbers, that the boats arc fenced in by these fallen trees, insomuch that 
a boat-master upon the Missouri was recently obliged to cut his way through them ; and 
they tend to impede the navigation of that rive^ to such an extent as to call for the atten- 
tion of Congress. With that view, the chamber of commerce of the city of St. Louis have 
adopted vigorous proceedings in relation to the improvement of the navigation of the Mis- 
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sissippi river and its principal tributaries. The amount of value afloat upon it, at all times 
diving the season of navigation, and the value of the property whose fate would be probably 
involved in the improvement, naturally calls for some eiFcctive aid on the part of the general 
government. Independently of the carrying trade from the remote intenor, the cotton and 
sugar plantations, which send their cargoes abroad from the states of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Arkansas — the tobacco whicli is yearly shipped from the states of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Mississippi and Illinois — together with the manufactured articles 
imported and exported from tliose states, exceeding in value that of its agricultural products, 
ana the importance, as places of shipment, of the numerous ports upon the river-* all tend 
to present ^ditionat claims for the aid of Congress. 

“ The removal of those obstructions which have so long impedcHl the Mississippi naviga- 
tion, woi^d scorn to be a'^o very difficult object. The most convenient instrument for that 
purpose is termed a snag-hnaty wliich, wi^ its machinery, will usually remove about twenty 
per day ; tlic cost of working the boat being fifty or seventy dollars, and requiring fifty 
men ; aud the expense of construction being from 25,000 dollars to 26,000 dollars. The 
numerous w'recks of snagged steamboats, which strew that noble river — ^the fact that 
freights and persons from nearly half of the union are afloat continually upon its bosom — 
that nearly 6,000,000 of people, residing in the bordering teriitory, would be benefited in 
greater or less degree by the improvement ; and that the imports and exports of nine states 
and two territories, which skirt its hanks, must pass along its waters, tend materially to 
strengthen the claims which have been urged before Congress for the improvement of its 
navigation. Hundreds of thousands of persons are sailing upon its surface during the sea- 
son of navigation — property to tlic amount of millions of dollars are risked upon its waters. 
The merchants and manufacturers of the east are deeply interested in the subject, because 
the advance of freights is not less than ten per cent, m consequence of the difficulties of 
navigation ; and the losses of insurance companies, yearly, amount to no inconsiderable 
sum. Moreover, not one-tenth part of the land which skirts it has been subdued to culti- 
vation ; and the briglit prospects of wealth and strength that are continually unfolding, 
from tlie developing resources of tl\e soil, arc ever adding to the value and importance of 
the desired improvement as a ni<;rely mercantile enterprise, important from the fact that, of 
the total number of steamboat “i^sscs throughout the whole country, the greater proportion 
occur upon the Mississippi river.” 

The Red River is the lowest great tributary which flows into the Mississippi. 
Its source, or rather sources, rise at the lower range of the Rocky mountains, 

near Santa Fe- in Mexico. The several head branches unite into one, into which 

* • 

flow several tributaries, the largest of which are Blue river, and False Washita, 
The south bank of it forms, for a great distance, the boundary between the United 
States and Texas. A great part of its course is through rich prairies of a red 
soil ; which, colouring its waters, has given this river its name. Its banks are 
covered with grass, and vines, which are said to yield excellent grapes. About 
1 00 miles above Natchitoches, that great impediment to navigation, called the Raft^ 
commences, over and through the alluvions and fallen trees which the waters 
have carried and deposited. This interruption occurs at a shallow expansion 
of the river to the wl'd^h of twenty or thirty miles, and a length of sixty or 
seventy miles. In some places, the rafts covered the whole river, and had grass 
and willows growing on the alluvial soil collected on it, and could be even crossed 
on horseback, though not without danger. But more generally the river appeared 
between the masses of collected timber. At a great expense, this raft has been so 
far removed by the United States government, that steamboats pass through it. 
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The Washita, a tributary, which flows into Hed river, is navigable for many mil^, 

course, within the valley of the Mississippi, called Black river, is navigated 
by laige boats. White hiver, which flows into the Mississippi a little above the 
Arkansas, is navigable at a moderate flood of water between 300 and 400 miles. 
Of the rivers tributary to the Missouri, it is remarkabth, that (Jbeir mOuths are 
generally blocked up with mud, after the subsiding of the summer freshet of that 
river, which usually takes place in the month of July. The freshets of the more 
southerly tributaries are exhausted earlier in the season, and wash from their 
mouths the sand and mud previously deposited therein, leaving them free from 
obstructions. These freshets having subsitted, the more northerly branches dis- 
charge their floods, formed by the melting of the snow, at a later period. The 
Missouri being thus swoljen, the mud of its waters is driven up the mouth of its 
tributaries. These streams having no more freshets to expel the accumulation, 
their mouths remain thus obstructed till the ensuing spring. — Long's Travels, 

The St. Peter, a tributary of the Mississippi, has its rise iti a small lake about 
three miles in circumference, at the base^ of a ridge, named Coteau des Prairies. 
It enters the Mississippi nine miles below the Falls of St. Anthony. Its length 
in all its windings is about 500 miles. Its course is exceedingly serpentine, and 
is interrupted by several rocky ridges, extending across the bed of the river, and 
occasioning falls of considerable descent. During the times of spring freshets 
and floods, this river is navigable for boats from its mouth to the head of Big 
Stone lake, about fifteen miles from its sources, ^or a distance of about forty 
miles on the lower part of the river, it is only from sixty to eighty yards wide, 
and navigable for pirogues and canoes in all stages of the floods ; higher up, its 
navigation is obstructed in low water by numerous shoals and rapids. The 
aggregate descent of the St. Peter may be estimated at about 150 feet, the ge- 
neral level of the country at its source having an elevktion of about fifty feet 
above the river. The chief of its tributaries is the Blue-earth river, which flows 
in from the south 100 miles west of the Mississippi by a mouth fifty yards in 
width. It is chiefly noted for the blue clay which the Indians procure upon its 
banks, and which is much employed in painting their faces and other parts of 
their bodies. The river St. Peter’s enters the Mississippi behind a large island, 
which is probably three miles in circumference, and is covered with the roost 
luxuriant growth of sugar-maple, elm, ash, oak, anji walnut. At the p^t of 
embouchure, it is 150 yards in width, with^a depth of ten or fifteen fef J Its 
waters are transparent, and present a light blue tint* on looking upon the Aream. 
From this circumstance, the Indians have giveil it the name of Clear-water river. 
^Book of United Stales, 

The Red river of the north rises near the sources of the St. Peter’s ; and by 
a northern and winding course runs nearly 200 miles within the United States 
limits ; and then passes into the British dominions of Upper Canada, and empties 
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into Lake ^innepeck. Its pripeipal branches are Red Lake river and ^ *' 
river: tbp latter of which risei»firitliin/y mile of Fort Mandan on th» 

Red river is a bsoad deep, ^id navimble stream, abounding ' 

countryjifalong it/litarj®*®®i^®l Ik and^^ '®Hloes. - 

ThefOnio.^ vbr rise is s^ >' 

“the b'jautifuli-wcst'directi</'e Pi^^® of T E united ST,»‘irs. 

whichl'sinPJerate andhigl®:y?.‘p|vsttpted in Italy, and to a far greater 
and Rest loomed country, an<id'®-li i/nal until 1760, when the enterprising 
At olttsb^* excellin^jpll ii> n ,indertaking which was at the time con- 
tbef^3 callw®*'®^*^**jio. THn^^^Vpiidisj!" i 'tiou. ^ ♦ 

WTi rising in^he Alleg*i“® ^^Vt cqfials, (^des<>,,(. were by small cuts from the 
‘^•♦jrallel to each other above ..ij j, W,e..ll.d,Jdlesex canal, in Massachusetts, 
'H'e Monongahela is mo^^^^i^' ®*’ <“ miles] im ^91 and 

south to north. It appears\an 0 I 4 larp 'pggj -n^ers the channel stiU nar- 
Alleghany, which, in the dry seasof . is'. thrown with 

deepest. The waters of the Alio across limpid^ while those 

of the Moiiongahela, on th^ ci ^Spw'os in id turbid, whenever there 

are a few days of snfi^essive raii^s-ienei^?''^® mountains where 

it rises. Each of the streams ia'iabout ®PVide at their confluence^ and 

after the junction, the stream istimore remarkable for its depth than breadth. 

The Ohio, formed by the of the Monongahela and Alleghany, ap- 
pears to be rather a contii)|^tion .former than the latter, which arrives at 

the confluence in Oblige dinection. Pittsburg to the mouth of the 

Ohio, the distance is 1033 miles, following,^^® l^ou^oam. It receives numerous 
tributaries on both sides, in its course to For 300 miles 

below Pittsburg, the Ohio runs between two ridges of ising from 300 feet 

to 400 feet in height. *These are frequently undulated along their summits, and 
extend occasionaUy as elevated table lands. They sometimes recede from, and 
sometimes approach to, the banks of the river; generally run parallel to the 
Alleghany chain. These ridges recede gradually as we proceed down the river, and 
finally disappear from the view. The Ohio flows through a transverse chain, at 
the rapids, near Louisville, and thence through a level country, as far as the Mis- 
sissippi. The general appearance of tliis picturesque river is placid, gentle, and 
transparent, except during l:he floods. There are periodical inundations in winter 
and in spring. The vcrpal inundations of the Ohio commence sometimes at the 
end of March, and subside* in July; and sometimes early in February, and sub- 
side in May. The inundations sSre early or late, according to the melting of the 
snows or the ice in the interior. The Ohio, during these inundations, is swelled 
to a remarkable height, varying in different places, as the river is more or less 
expanded in breadth. The high and steep banks, in the upper course of the 
Ohio, prevent t]^e general level of the land from being overflowed, and reii- 
VOL. III. 4 i 
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TheWAi-marshy and unwhoUome, as in the Lo|er Missouri, and irt the lowCT 
^ course, withV* Ohio. Yet Zh as its ban^ are, fce Ohio is sometimas des 

by large boats. White a whi^are not suffici^tly Qhio 

irkansas, is navigable at«Xerati.t the of tlUn 300 and^th tke Ohi^ 

Of the rivers tributary to the Missouri, it is remaifinary Uhat tfiey mjeam, las bw 
generally blocked up with mud, after the subsiding ahabitiummCT freshi^ ol^^ 
river, which usually takes place in the month of July. The freshets of thfta i , 
«,utherly tributaries are exhausted earlier in the season, and wgsh from as bee ^o 
mouths the sand and mud previously deposited therein, leavin.^^ i free vea \ -> 
obstructions. These freshets having subsiAsd, the more norther, OcLoerf 
charge their floods, formed by the melting of th^asiow, at a lat,g summer, heavy ra."' 
Missouri being thus swoljen, the mud of its way^hich; driven up ^ suddenly raised ; the. 
trih"* tOWtuwThese streams having no more frcJhe t to ejfiodical floods, which, take 

t1 navigate the river water 

nearly 2200 miles The“^ ^'’® “ distance of 

in ninepr ten days, but it*^® accomplished 

of navigating the Ohio dux®' ^® !" 

n^elvtlt^at «*® 

“ ‘k«P«« of Li..^rf.n'a.. U.iUd 41’ “ “ ri'Tt 

TOyage from Cincinnati. Thia Teasel was built at .Marietia, 2*63 mil» abo« Ci" 
m™^,.tha .^„,p.,l,l.rd,„iU.ke, gie.,Udenat Ji. la Si 

fban go. mile,, of i„ .1,, ^ICm*: 

and alIo.i"Ik "'k'l "** 'I* **“ ^Uoshooy mountains, truTetsee East Teimesaeo 

^t the whole «d h of it, into Kentuehy, and pamea into Ohio, siyaeren 
n ^ f Miaaiaaippi. It i. „e„ miliST 

g le for boata for about 1000 miles. M« of its branehea rite among the moim 
and am .» .hdim, f„ narigmion, ..eept during the 

tranni* * T^® ®**°®*® “™ about 300 miles from its en- 

mo e hio. At this place the river spreads to the width of three miles, 


g^icv 
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The passage by boats is difficult and danger'’ 


and forms a number of islands, 
except wb^n the water is high. < Y 

Fronytl^ese to the l^Ace cal^d the Whirl, or Suck, 2'^'' 

vigation the ^jjj^^excelle^ t, to tj«^ Cumberland mountai'- 
flows tljtough. / vER risel’J?^ 

cannot '/>»cen%.^gg{-.jj,.gj,|^^ln on^S OF T' E UNITED ST.^»i’ES. 

moun^uiy th^g].Qlg and higl^^® 1 ’',.!?tj~‘;ted in Italy, and to a far greater 
200 4 3thigh>.tied country, anicfi^L ynkl until 1760, when the enterprising 

w ^Undertaking which was at the time con- 


i^iic<()nt^£^, excelling all ti. 

Whirl is considered a 

P^«mac Airough the Blue R. ,.^ g^als. v^^less,,cVere by small cuts from the 
be Tennessee, which ahove-vue t^^,i»;^dlesex fanal, in Massachusetts, 


^flth of about 100 yards^ or ^ighte!| l^irge rock wiui-w 

from the northern shore, in an oblique Sated for channel still nar- 

rower, and causes a sudden bend, b: Dmo,j^ .^^j^^^waters are thrown with great 
force against the opposite shore. across *whi'^‘®y J’cbound, and form a whirl 
of about eighty yards, or J^IO f^^^g jjj i-*uinterence. By the dexterity of the 
rowers, canoes drawn. into this sometimes escaped without damage. 

In less than a milcr below the ;^ous clima^*^®** spreads to its common width 
down to Muscle shoals ; jt joi^p m a regular and majestic stream down, 

to its confluence with the Ohio. 

The Wabash rises in Jhe nortir;^ ^fR Indiana, and flows south- 

' westerly across the state, ^len it |>ends south, and flows into the Ohio, 

forming towards its mouth the western si:^te boundary. Its length, from its 
source to its mouth, exceeds 500 miles. It is i^avigable for keel-boats, about 
400 miles, to Ouitanon, where there are rapids. From this village small boats 
proceed to within six ifliles of St. Mary’s river; ten of Fort Wayne; and eight 
of the St. Joseph of the Miami-of-the-lakes. Its current , flows gently above 
Vincennes ; below the town there are several rapids, but not of sufficient force 
to prevent boats from ascending. The principal rapids are between Deche and 
White rivers, ten miles below Vincennes. White river and Tippecanoe river are 
branches of the Wabash. 

The Cumberland rises in the Cumberland mountains, Kentucky, and, flowing 
nearly 200 miles through fhat state, passes into Tennessee, through whicli it 
makes a circuit of 250 miles, then re-enters Kentucky, and falls into the 
Ohio, about fifty miles abo^e the confluence of that river with the Mississippi. 
From the source of this river ter its junction with the Ohio, the distance in a 
direct line is 300 miles ; and by the course and windings of the stream, nearly 
600 miles ; for 500 of which it is navigable for batteaux of fourteen or fifteen 
tons burden. 

The Muskingum rises in the north-eastern part of Ohio, and flows southerly 




Thirty miles from the junction of they season^ kJox river flo^s in from the north. 
The Vermilion is a considerable streantone : a ^^istarthe Illinois from the south, 
260 miles above the Mississippi. Not l^g thevv the Vermilion and 210 miles 
above the Mississippi, is the commeFji^mVit of Pec^ia lake— an enlargement of 
the river, two miles wide, on an*i|»*fage, and twenty miles in length. This 
picturesque expansion is so deep fihat its current is not perceptible. Its to* 
mantic shores, are generally hoinided by prairies. It abounds with fish. 

On the north side, of the Illinois, the rivers that flow in-shore have their 
courses, for the most part, in mountainous bluffs, which often approach near the 
river. For a great distance above its mouth, the river is almost as straight as a 
canal. In summer it has scarcely a perceptible current; and the water, though 
transparent, has a marshy taste which renders it almost unfit for use. The 
river is wide and deep ; and, for the greater part of its width, is so thickly filled 
with aquatic weeds, that no person could swim among them. Only a few yards’ 
width, in the centre of the stream, is free from these weeds. It enters the Mis- 
sissippi through a deep forest, by a mouth 100 yards wide. Probably no river 
of the western country is so well adapted for boat navigation, or waters a more 
luxuriant country. 

Rock river is one of the most beautiful tributaries of the Mississippi. It has 
its source beyond the northern limits of Illinois, in a ridge of hills that separates 
the waters of the Mississippi and those of Lake Michigan. On its banks are ex- 

* On the banks of this stream, about twenty miles from the Ohio, arc extensive salt-works 
owned by the United States government. 
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tensive and rich lead mines. Its general course is south-west, and it enter 
Mississippi, not far above the comme. 'cement of the military hour 
Opposite the mouj^ of this river, risesiV the Mississippi, a be" 
which there is a miitary station. ' 

KASiAisKiA.r VEB rises /n the 
flows in a soi^-west^direction nea 
during the moderate and higher fli 


>S OF r E UNITED ST.^fES. 


a fertile and settled country, andid^l-!! 
town of the iame name* is 


?g^ti^";ted in Italy, and to a far greater 
^al until 1760, when the enterprising 
Undertaking which was at the time con- 
The Wisconsin is the larGndia6~i5tion. 
into the Mssissippi. It risctruct cq,^als, ty/les!?.^(C were by small cuts from the 
tlie "Montreal of Lake Superioi*; I'lvas Hi*i..?»d€«ddlesex Fanal, in Massachusetts, 
shallow and rapid current, navigaliC byMmuJ'Ol and 1792, when the Schuylkill 
800 yards wide at its mouth. There is j >*l**ted for the purpose of opening a 
and Fox river, by which Father Marqu^- fissfeufhe great lakes. Four to 

Mississippi. It is over a level prahe^^ across which, from river *lo mere 
is a water communication for perio^as in high stages of the water. Fox river 
flows through Winnebago lake. Its-iength is about 200 miles. The country along 
its banks is fertile, with a sah.^^rious climate. Chippeway is a considerable 
branch of the Mississippi, \V/iich it joins just below Lake Pepin. It is half a 
mile wide at its mouth, and Jias Lotyosrmications by a short portage with Lake 
Superior. The other chief ^ers of tliV* Wrritory, tributary to the Mississippi, 
are the St. Croix, Rum, St. Francis, •and Savannah. 

Among the smaller tributaries to the Mississippi are the Obian, Forked Deer, 
Big Hatchet, and Wolf rivers, all of which flow into i^^from Tennessee; and the 
Yazoo and Big Black, from the state of Mississippi. The last namedirivers are 
only navigable for boats.* i 

Besides the rivers which flow into the Mississippi, there are aarew small 
streams which flow directly ir)to the Gulf of Mexico. The Alabama I ver rises 
in the mountainous parts of Georgia, in two head-streams named the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa, and running south-westerly^through the centre of the* state of Alabama, 
unite with the Tombeckbee; both the streams then take the name of Mobile, 
and, flowing south for a short distance, fall into Mobile bay. 


.RIVERS OF BRITISH AMERICA. 

The British dominions in North America are intersected with numerous 
liTers, which, great and small, extend over them the most convenient navigable 
advantages. The provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the islands of 
Prince Edward and Cape Breton, are, as will be observed by a reference to any 
modern map, watered by navigable rivers, lakes, and arms of the sea. 

The River St..John, and its tributaries, and several bays branching from it ; 
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TbeWASil*. . i ^ . ^.rior o^ New Brunsffick. In Lower Canada, sOTer^ mere 
< 4*1 course, witb'A La^nce, and the Lstigouche into the de C eur, are 

m Zri™ BibutaT *• •>'' T 1«to»5. th, -^vtb. Th<«».j 

“ ..4 - »d » 

. L V takes place in the month of July. 

”’*i!’"f“'Lbutorie8 are Lbausted earlier in the seasopi some other stream^ i^to 

thrsand and mud previously deposited therein, red artificiaUy, navi^y^. 
mouths the san d more nsscssels of consideruyg burden, 

obstructions. pi>(bvthe melting of th<»^atSvthreootherwise impassable ifiaguru. 

charge their flop^Jgii^^lg Tony o{ its wb? -ted kom Lake Ontario .by way of Lake 

hf the Great and Little Miami, , an internal navigation of incalculable 

ti The Illinois rises in th^ . 

\ or fSreat North river, altehough its navigation is in some places 

rendered difficult by rapids, opens a rich ^ extensive region which has been 
rapidly settled upon, and from which |[real cj^antities of timber are rafted down 
to Montreal. (See Trade of Canada.) 

Large and small ships ttscend from all parts of t|^r.^orld by the gulf, estuary, and 
River St. Lawrence, to Quebec and Mon^g' tf^Numerous steamboats, and various 
kinds of river and coasting vessels, ifttiti^ekcept du/ing winter, when all is locked 
up in ice) perpetually navigating t^e waters of the rivers and lakes of Canada. 

The Saghuny, a river so m%hty that it is asserted to discharge as great 
a quantity of fresh water f^T lhe great St. Lawrence, falls into the latter from 
the north, about iOO miles below Quebec. It is remarkably deep, and large 
ships ascend it more than sixty miles, to be laden with aeals and timber, prepared 
in the woods, or sawn at the saw-mills, which have been erected. The navigation 


of its upper course, flowing into Lake St. John, and its flood out of that lake, is 
interrupted by rapids : appearing, however, to be navigable as high as its soil can 
afford products for markets. Settlements have been formed, and wheat and various 
other crops are cultivated on its low lands, but not near its precipitous banks. 

Having thus briefly described the extent of river navigation, and, in a previous 
part, the extent of lake navigation, we will now sketch the progress and extent 
of water communication by canals. « 
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The first canals in Europe wer in Italy, and to a far greater 

extent ill Holland. England liacf — ifiial until 17G0, when the enterprising 
Duke of Bridgewater succeeded in is Undertaking which was at the time con- 
sidered an act of wrong-headed indisc' raon. 

The first attempt to construct jc^^als, ^less.^fC were by small cuts from the 
or cAawk river, in the United States, ^ras HA.Twdcddlesex canal, in Massachusetts, 
0 r^pleted in 1801 : and in Pennsj.> 4i and 1792, when the Schuylkill 

sOTd Susquehanna companies were a, purpose of opening a 

water communication between the Susq- and the great lakes. Four to 

five hundred thousand dollars were expended by these companies; but sub- 
scriptions failed, and, in 1795-6, the works were abandoned. 

The great canal of America is tb-^r--^hich has opened a water communication 
between the River Hudson and Lab[%^^ |^,.Oonnecting by water the great lakes 
with the Atlantic, is said to have been 1' 


by a man, of whom the 

state of New York is justly proud — Gouvei!l{tS&siMjut'nwJ^' 

The surveyor-general of state, De Witt, ^ iRiJPm? Clinton, 

and others, entertained the project, with the full conviett »**‘’tB practicability ; 
and, with this view, in 1808, the legislature of New York brOelrSU'' surveys, to 
ascertain the most practicable line, to be made. In 1810, Gouverneur Morris, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, De Witt Clinton, Simeon De Witt, William North, 
Thomas Eddy, and Peter B. Porter, were appointed commissioners for that 
purpose ; the names of Robert R. Livingston and Robert Fulton were added 
in 1811. 

In pursuance of their instructions from the New York legislature, they applied 
to Congress, and to some of the other states ; and the project was treated with 
ridicule, and as impracticable. But they were men not to be discouraged ; and 
their report to the legislature, in 1812, is remarkable for intelligence, judg- 
ment, and forecast. They hwoldly, after calculating the estimated expense, pre- 
dicted that the toils wo«il(^ amply repay the state expenditure. This report 
states that — 


It is impossible to ascertain, and* it is difficult to imagine, how much toll would be 
coUected. The amount of transportation might be estimated, by subjecting probabilities 
to calculation. But, like our advance in numbers and wealth, calculation outruns fancy. 
Things, which twenty years ago any man would have been laughed at for believing, we 
now see. 

At that time the most ardent mind, proceeding on established facts, by the unerring 
rule of arithmetic, was obliged to drop the pen at results, which imagination could not 
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embrace. Under circumstances of this sort, there can be no douM those nwcrocojiwtc 
minds^ whichy KahUiJuMy occupied in the cotisideratwn of what is little, are incapable y 
ixsceming what U great; and who already stigmatised the proposed canm as a romanwe 
scheme^ will not linspanngly distribute the Vpithe^ absurd, ridiculous, chimencal, on rAe 
estimate of what'N;^ may npduce. The X>minissioners must, nivertheless, have the 
hardihood to brave dT*? sijyeeriTMd sarcMms of \on, who, with too muc^pride t^ study, and 
too much wit to thinkP'indervaluo wha. they dl\ not understand, and condemn what they 

cannot comprehend. ^ i V .1. x •iu 

“ Viewing,” the commissioners ad^.‘‘ the ^ ^tent and fertility of ^e country iwtn 
which this canal is to open a communica ^ot extravagant to suppose, that when 

settled, its produce will equal the present c, f the Atlantic States ; * because it con- 
tains more laud, and that land of a superior ^ 

The commissioners, aftes stating certain" facts as the ground of their estimate, 


say — b. 

Standing on such facta, is it engava^ tint to* believe diat New York may look ^^w^ 
M A^ j* ^ ..p from this canal r The 


patriot's heart is, that his may be imuKis ensj* ^ v 1 u « 

** But whatever limit may have been ass^ ned to the duration of New York, ny tno e 
eternal decrees which established the heavenl and the earth, it is hardly to be exnected 
that she will be blotted from the list of political eocieties, before the effects here sUt^^all 
have been sensibly felt. And even when, by thejjjpw of that perpetual stream which bears 
all human institutions away, the constitution " dissolved, and our laws be lost, still 

the mountains will stand, die same rivers -W moral combinations wilUe formed on 

die old pbysica foundations, and t}j[^ni allpar*^"“c of remote posterity, ^r a lapse ot 
10,000 years, and the repeated rc^ , as, when die records of histoiy sh^ have been 
oWiteratod, and the tongue converted (w m China) the shadowy remem- 

branoe of ancient events Jng vesseln tales of miracle, tl^js natwml work shaU remain. It 
shall bear testimony^' • genius, the learning, the Ihdustry, and mteUigence ot the 

rtTAflAnt aore.*’ ^ 


Gouverneur Morris may proudly claim the honour of projecting this great 
undertaking. To De Witt Clinton is certainly due the credit of its execution. 
In conjunction with his able colleagues, he persevered against a powerfully com- 
bined opposition of party, of prejudice, and of ignorance. The war between 
the United States and Great Britain, which broke out soon after the presentation 
of their report, prevented the commencement of operations on the line projected 
for the canal until 1817. On the 4th day of July of that year, the first exca- 
vation was made, and the canal was completed in October, 1825, at an expense of 
9,027,456 dollars. In October, 1817, a canal, connecting the waters of Lake 
Champlain with the Erie canal, nine miles from Albany, a distance of sixty- 
three miles, was commenced, and finished at the close of 1823, at an expense of 

1,179,871 dollars. . * ^ 

In eight years, a period far short *bf the ^most sanguine expectation of the 
commissioners, and contrary to the ignorant and prejudiced opinions of the 
public, the tolls exceeded the estimated returns. 

Before proceeding to an account of the canals of each particular state, we 
will introduce a brief view of the railroads. 

Railboads op the United States. — ^The first attempts to construct rail- 
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roads were made in 1328. Tramroads were made previously for the transportation o( 
coal, stone, and other heavy articles. 

Table of the piincipal Railways in operation in the United States, in 1840. 


NAM B. 


Bangor aod Orono.. 


j^cov 


BSE. 


MAINK. 

Prom B»Dgnr tu Orntio. , 


NKW HAMPSHIRE. 
NaBliu»%nil’LA\i^ll.jAa8hiia tn Luweil 

v»* 


Quincy ^ 

UoHton and LuwelL. 
Aiidovor and WtJ> 

miiigtun 

Aiidnierto Havorbill 
BoMion and Provi* 

dt'iice 

' Dedham Branch.. .. 


Taunton Branch... 

Bnatou & Worcoaterl 
WoHiern Railway 
VViircrater and Niir-| 

wich 

Kaateru Hajlroad... 


Providence and 
StuDington .... 


Hartford and Now 

Haven 

Houautoiilc 


Mohawk A Hudmon. 

Siiratiiga to Schenre- 

trtdy 

RnchettiT 

IthHca and OaWaao. 
HeiiNselaer and Sa- 
ratoga 

Vtica and Schenec- 
tady 

Butralo and Niagara 

Harlem 

LockportA Niagara. I 
Brooklyn A Jamaica 
Auburn A Syracuiio. 
Catekill and Canajo- 

hario 

Hudson A Borkabiroj 

Tonawanda... 


Caudeu and Amboy. 

Paterann 

New Jeney 


Morriaaud Eaaex... 


Columbia ..... 
Alleghany 

'* £rauch Chunk . 


Room Run. 

Mount Cai1»on 

Schuylkill Valley.. 

Schuylkill 


MASSAC HUS Errs. 

Quincy Qua rrii'B to Neponfletj 

River 

Boston to Lowell 

Indover to the Bonton and 

Lowell Railroad 

Andover to Haverhill 

Roaton'to Providence 

Boston and Providence Rail- 

road to Dedham 

liOBton and Providence lluil-| 

road tn Taunton 

Rnaton tn \Vorcei>ter 

Worcester to Springdeld . 

Worcester to Norwich. . . . 
Boatoii to Newbury port. . . 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence to Stonington. . 
CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford to New Haven....*. 
Bridgeport to New Milford,. 

NEW ^ 

Between the Rivers Mohawk 
and Hudson 


{Saratoga tn Schenectady . . .. 

Kochoster to Carthage 

Ithaca tu Oswego 


Troy to Ralston. 


Utirn to Schenectady 

BulTalo tn Niagara Palls.... 

New York tn llarlem 

I^kport to Niagara Falla. .. 

Brooklyn to Jamaica.. 

Aubtthi to Syracuse 

Catskill to Ganajohaiie. . .... 

Hii^Ou tn the boundary of| 

Hassachusetta 

Rochester to Attica 

NEW JERSEY. 

Camden to Amboy 

Paterson to Jersey 

Jersey City to New Brufla- 

wick 

Morristown to NevSu'k 

e 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
PlilUdelphia to Columbia... 
Hollidayshurg to JohuMtown, 

over the Alleghanlea 

Mauch Chunk to the coal 

mines 

Mauch Cliiink tolheminea.. 
Mount Carbon to the miuea. 
Port Carbon to Tuscarora, 
with numerous branches.. 


Ill 


1827 

183^ 

IR3G 

1838 

I83.'i 


183.5 

IHSr. 


IA.T2 

18.33 

1834 

1835 

1836 
1H37 
1837 1 

1837 
1837 


1834 

1830 


1828 

1830 


CnrAed forward . total . . 


|£ 

II 

^.5 


NAME. 


COURSE. 


I 


Mill Creek 

Mtmhill A Schuyl. 

kill 

Pine Crnve 

Little Schuxlkill.. .. 
Lsekawaxen 


•i^'^oatchoster . . 


Bi nught forward .... 
PENNSYLVANIA (cent.) 
Port Carbon to Mill Creek . 


and I 


^'htlHdelphia 
Trenton ... 

Ditto A Nonistown, 
ICfntral Railway.. . . 
PuiladelphiaAltuud- 

ing 

Ditto and Baltimore! 


4.1 

54 


Newcastle APreucli- 

59 

.36 

2055 

Baltimure and Ohio 

47 

47 

VViiicheatiT 

Balt 'more and Port 

40 

40 

80 

Ditto A Washington 
Ditto ASiisQuebauua 

s 

16 


Petersburg and Ro- 

22 

3 


Wincln ster and Po- 

24i 

77 

21 


Portsmouth A Roa- 


Richmond, Prede- 
nckaburg, and Po 

7 

24 

12 

26 

08 




S. Carolina Railroad 

30 

4S 

• 

404* 

Alatamaha A Bruns- 
wick 

G1 

10* 

Tuacumbia anil Do- 

31 

20 

128* 


,82 

PonCeliartrain 

C'lVrfkllton 

36 



a 

*1 


Lexington A Ohio 
Frankfurt A Louh- 



30 

13 

179 


.... 

11595 



Baltimore ^o Port Deposit.. . 

Ditto to WaHhingtnu 

Uitto to York 


Pine (irove to coal mines ... 
Port Clinton to Tamaqiia.. .. 
Lsekawaxen canal Co the Hi. 

ver Lackuwaxen 

Westcheater to Co 
Railroad 


Ditto to Norristown 

rottsville to Danville 


Ditto to Baltimore 

DELAWARE. 
Newcastle to Frenclitown . . . 

MARYLAND. 
Coni]ilot( tl tu I larper 's F 
with liTanches 


VIRGINIA. 
Riclintoud to Cbesi 
coal mines 


Roanoke . 


Portsmouth to Weldon 


tchmond to Predericka.| 

burg 

Richmond to coal mines. . . . 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston to Hamburg on 
the Savannah 


GEORGIA. 
Alatan.rba to Brunswick.... 

ALABAMA. 

Shoals, Tennesseej 


rhvr . 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans to Lake Pont-j 
chartrairi 


KENTUCKY. 
LexiughiU tu Frankfort. 

Frankfort to Louisville* • < 


si 

.a 

u 

JS 


■ 


bI 



1^1 

ijl 


16* 

1832 

9 

1833 

26* 

1837 

10 

•• 

51* 


40* 


93 

IB32 

10 

1835 

86 

.. 

30 


34* 

1835 

40 

1837 

59* 

•• 

13 


50 


30 


rri 


58 

•• 

13 

1833 

130 


12 




40 

1831 

r> 


6 


20 

•• 

50 


I'otal length in miles . 


•SR 

boS 

Sm 

it 

ig.g 

iir)9 


249| 


250* 


46 


70 

12290 
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List of Railways then in Progress in tlio United States. 


NAME. 

1 COURSE. 

fsl 

NAME. 

C U U R S U. 

\hi 


1 1 

S a 


J 

ij X 

1 


Harei'hill and Exeter. . . . 
Newburyport and Ports- 
nioiith 


NEW HAMPSHIKE. 
llaveihill to Exeter 


Old Colony. 
Western.... 


liong Island ’ 

New York and Erie 

Saratoga and Washington 


Elixnbctlitown and Belvi- 
dero 


Ilurliugton dc Mount Holly 


. Newbur>port to Ports- 
njDutli 

RIA8SA01I ( SETTS. 

. Taunton to Now Be<lfard. 

. SpringfleM to New York 
line 

CONNECTICUT. 

. Hartford to Springfield .. 

NEW YORK. 

• Jamnira to CreiMiport. . . . 

• New York I# Lake Erie.. 
Saratoga to Whitehall.... 

NEW JEllSEY. 

. Elizabethtown to Bolvi- 

dero 

f Burlington toMuunt Holly 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

• Colli tnbia railroad to 

Port Deposit 

. Cliutuung canal to Tioga 
coal mines 

Carried forward, total 


iGreensville and Roanoke 


BA^ght forwi^rd . 


Charleston 8c Cincinnati 


Augusta and Athens. 
Macon and Forsyth .. 
Central Uailroad...... 


SOUTH (J^OLINA. 

. Charleston to ■ftneinnati. dOO 

GROn(?lA. 

. / ugiista to Atlii-ns 100 

. Macon to Forsyil, 2d 

. Savannah to Macw,ti 200 


« |Montgoinery and Chatta- 
V hnocho 

•4ll 

50.T 

41 tssissippi Railroad 


Rowling Green and Bar-' 
ton River j 


Mud River 8c Lake Erie. 
Sauddsky A Monroeville. 
.IH 

40 Detroit and St. Joseph. . . 
8113 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez to Canton. 150 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling Green to Barren 
River 1} 

OHIO. 

Dayton to Sandusky 153 

Saiidtiaky to Monroeville. 1(1 

I MICHIGAN. I 

Detroit to the River St. 

Joseph 200 

' Total ^ ^148^ 


Table, showing the Number of Railroads in the United States, Miles in operation, Total 
Number of Miles, Number of Locomotives, Amount expended, Amount required for 
completion, Total Cost, and the Average Cost per ^dile, from the Report of Von 
Gerstner, carried up to 1840. 


STATES. 1 

Roads. 

Milea | 
now in 
operation, j 

Total j 
miles of 
railroad, j 

Loco- 

motives. 

Amount 

already 

expended. 

Amnunt re- 
quired for 
completion. 

Total 

1 cost. 

Average 

Cost 

per Mile. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Maine 

1 

10 

10 

2 

200,000 


200,000 

20,000 

New Hampshire 

J 

14* 

29* 

2 

010,000 

300,000 

910,18)0 

31,111 

Maasachuaetts 

14 

270j 

305* 

52 

11,100,000 

2,43.5,000 

13, .535,000 

37,05.5 

Rhode lalaiid. 

1 

m 

474 

6 

2, .500, 000 

.... 

2,500,000 

62,632 

Connecticut 

3 

94 

162 

7 

1,905.000 

1,000,000 

2,00.5,000 

]0.O7» 

New York 

38 

453* 

13172 

4d 

11,311,800 

10,503,000 

21,814,800 

16,570 

Pennsylvania. 

48 

OTCi 

850| 

114 

18,070.000 

5,042,000 

23,1 12,000 

27,183 

New Jersey 

7 

i92 

190 

37 

5,547,000 

100,000 

.5,647,000 

28,826 

Delaware 

1 

10 

10 

C 

400,000 


400,000 

25,000 

Maryland 

8 

273* 

7404 

•*44 

12,400,000 

10,600,000 

2:1,000,000 

30,700 

Virginia 

10 

341 

SGO 

42 

d, 20 1,000 

250,000 

.5,451,000 

14,772 

Nom Carolina 

3 

247 

247 

11 

.1,163,000 


3,103.000 

12.800 

South Carolina 

2 

130 

202 

27 

3,200,000 

‘suo.ooo 

4,000,000 

19,802 

Georgia 

4 

211* 

7)404 

17 

d, 4 58,000 

4,320,000 

9,778.000 

16,266 

Florida 

4 

A8| 

217 

d 

1,420,000 

2,400,000 

3,620,000 

17.604 

Alabama 

7 1 

dl 

432* 

3 

1,222.(K)0 

3,434,000 

4,656,000 

10.763 

Louisiana 

10 

02 

248| 

20 1 

2,8(A,000 

1,834,000 

4,696,000 

18,880 

Miaaiasippi 

d 

do 

210} i 

8 1 

3.490,000 

2,240,000 

6,730,000 

27,221 

I'eiinesaee 

3 

.. 

l(i 04 

0 1 

l,100,0(lp 

C 8.55,000 

1,065,000 

12,880 

Kentucky 

2 

32 

98 * 

, 2 1 

447,000 

1,2.50,000 

2,197,000 

22,885 

Ohio 

a 

39 

410 


420,140 

2339,000 

3,279,140 

7,883 

Indiima 

2 

20 

24G 

2 

1,375,000 

3,245,000 

4,620,000 

19,612 

Michigan 

10 

114 

738* 

8 

1,800,000 

5,653,000 

7.459,000 

10.222 

lUlnoM 

11 

23 

1421 

2 

1,832,000 

15,177,500 

17,009,600' 
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CANALS AND RAILROADS OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

In the separate description of these states, we have given an account of the 
public works and internal improvements of each (which see). 

In MAiNE^'he Cumberland and Oxford canal, fifty miles long, was completed 
ill 1829, at ai^lexpense of about 250,000 dollars. The Bangor and Orono canal, 
twelve mileS|?ong, completed in 1836. 

The Poiliandj SacOy and Portsmouth railroad, communicates with the railroad 
to Boston. The railroad projected from Bangor to Portland would, if executed, 
cbrnpleft the sca-coast line of railroads. This line of intercourse, north from 
Portland along the coast of Maine, is at present carried on by steamboats. 

In New Hampsuiue, the cauals are.:jlnefly cuts with locks, for the improve- 
ment of tlid navigation of the MeVim^ river. The Massachusetts railroads 
pass over New Hampshire to Portsmoi^h, fifteen miles and three-quarters, and 
from Lowell to Nashua, and the Bosto*/ and Maine fourteen miles to Exeter. 

Massachusetts. — For a detailed* account of the railroads of this state, alto- 
gether 415 miles of which were completely in operation in 1843, seethe separate 
account of Massachusetts. The whole length of the railroads of this state and of 
those communicating with them in other states, extending as far as Lake Erie, 
comprise 1203^ miles ; see tabular statement, under the head of Public Works of 
Massachusetts. The Middlesex canal, from New Lowel on the Merimac to 
Boston, about thirty miles long/ was the first canal executed in tl)e United States. 
It was completed as early as-^8()l. It opens a further navigation by the Merimac 
and several canals (in all about fifteen miles) along that river to Concord, in New 
Hampshire. 

In IltiODE Island the Blackstone canal extends through part of this state 
from Providence to Worcester in Massachusetts. The Providence and Boston 
railway, and tlie Providence and Stonington railway, forty-seven miles long, 
passes chiefly through this state. 

In Connecticut, the Farmington canal, from New Haven to the north 
boundary of the state, fifty-six miles ; thence to Northann)toy, Massachusetts. 
At Enfield, a canal of five miles passes round the falls of the Connecticut river. 
The Norwich and Worcester railway extends fifty-ciglit nule> and a half north 
through the state. The New Hartford and New Haven railway, thirty-six miles. 
The Housatonic railway, frofti Bridport to North Canaan, seventy-three miles; 
thence to West Stockbrfdge, Massachusetts. 

Western {Massachusetts) railroad , — The tenth report of the directors of the W estern 
Railroad corporation has been laid before the stockholders, and printed. It presents a very 
full and satisfactory account of the condition of the road and its tiiiances, at the close of 
the year 1844,,- The capital authorised by the original charter, 2, 0(K),0t)0 dollars ; 
and it was increased 1,(XK),()00 dollars by a subsequent act of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, the state subsenbing for that amount — ^making the chartered capital 3,000,000 
dollars; one-third owned by the state, and two-thii-ds by 1 12J private stockholders. 
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AMEIUCA. 


Total Expenditure to January 1, 1845. 


WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Cnuatruction. 

Engines and Cara. 

TOTAL. 

Prior to January 1, 1844 

In 1844 

Total 1 

dollaiA cbi. 
6,18L»06 93 

100,019 at 

dolliira. ctH. 
570.023 79 
01,712 53 

dollars, cts. 
.■>.757, .199 38 

5.281.324 99 

037,730 32 

6,91 9, 2^?^ 


ALBANY AND WEST STOCKBRIDGE 
RAILROAD. 

Total both RoadLto! 
Constructiou. j ^ j 

Prior to January 1, 1844 

dolSarrt. cts. 
1,733,530 28 
13,111 24 

dollars, eta. 
7,511,0.19 60 
“ 175,142 81 

In 1844 

Total 

1.700,941 32 1 7.780,202 47 { 



CoMPABATiVE Yearly Statement of Sundry Statistics of Transportation Business. 
, RecjJ ipts. 


TIME. 

Passengers. 

*? 

Merchau^liae. 

Mails, 3 cr. 

TOTAL. 


months in 1839 

dollars, eta. 
13,472 94 

dollars, cl*' 
4,130 2k 
38,3.19 78 

dollars, eta. 

dullara. rta. 
17,009 IS 
112,347 39 


1840 

70,820 70 

aViito 82 


„ 1841 

113,841 8.1 

04,407 14 

4,000 00 

J 82, .1118 99 


„ *1842 

220,440 8.1 

220.074 01 V 

19, .100 84 

112,088 28 


„ 1843 

275,1.1!) 04 

275,090 19 

23,040 08 

.173,882 51 

12 

„ 1844 

3.18,004 00 

371,131 84 

23,920 88 

7.1.1,75*-* 72 

31^ 


TtMB. 


3 months in 18.19... 

„ 1840... 

,, 1841... 

„ *1844... 

„ 1843,, . 

,, 1844... 


Expenses. 

Increase por 
cent of ex* 
penses. 

Balance of Kc* 
ceipts. 

Miles run. 

Expense per 
mile, cents. 

Total Number 
Passengers. 

dollars, ots. 

dollars. 

dollars, eta. 

number. 

cunts. 

No. 

14,.1H0 04 


3,228 51 




62,071 72 


50.275 07 

94,404 

71 10-100 


+ 132,501 45 

, , 

49.807 .14 

lot 100 

05 40-100 


200,010 30 

, , 

24G.O(W 98 

8!»?Y29.1 

07 

100,4.104 

303,973 00 

14 

209.009 4.1 . 

441,0084 

04| 

200,!)(;:>A 

314,074 20 

34 

439.078 52 

499,908 

1 03 4-lQO 

220,2574 


* First year of opening through to Albany, 
t As corrected to report of January, 1843, to include damages for colliaiion of 1841. 

From 1842 to 1843, the increase of receipts from passengers was 3| per cent; increase 
from merchandise, 21-J per cent. From 1843 to 1844, the increase of receipts from pas- 
sengers was 30 J per cent; increase from merchandise, 34^ per bent. 

By reference to the tables of cacli year, it will he seen that the number of through- 
passengers is stated in 1844 less than in 1843. This is mainly owing to the fact that, in 
the greater part of 1843, the difference between the through and way fare was so great, 
that way -passengers, to a considerable extent, took through -tickets, and were thus registered 
as through-passenger's. There was no inducemont for such a practice in 1844. The 
whole number of tons, nett, carried one mile by'thc merchandise trains, was — 

tons. 

In 1844 11,166,704 

1843 9,414,621 


Increase ....... 1,752,083 

The whole tonnage is equal to 71,581 tons ibarried oyer the whole length of the road, 
156 miles. The number of miles run by merchandise trains in 1844 being 255,376, is 
equal to 1687 trips through, averaging 43^ tons each traiu. The through fieight from 
Boston to Albany, in 1843, was 5268 tons ; in 1844, 6764 — increase, 1496. The amount 
of freight received at* and sent from, Boston, in connexion with the Western road, was— 
in 1844, 69,842 tons ; in 1843, 56,376 tons ; increase, 13,474 tons. 

The number of baiTels of Hour, from Greenbush and vicinity, to Boston, was — 

barrels. barrels. 

. 154,413 

. 123,366—31,074 


In 1844 . 
1843 
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The whole number of barrels of flour sent from Greenbush to all stations, was, in 1844, 
297,403. The amount charged on all merchandise forwarded eastward, from the Green- 
bush station, was — in 1844, 223,572 dollars ; in 1843, 167,087 dollars; increase, 56,485 
dollars. 

The amount charged on merchandise forwarded from Greenbush eastward, in the 
month of Januan>vibr three years, was — in 1843, 6622 dollars ; 1844, 13,677 dollars ; 
1845, 20,216 do'^irs. 

^ IJOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 

Statement of Income and Expenses, for the Year ending November 30th, 1844. 


A' ’ 

FREIGHT. 

Heaton and Worres-^ 
let Hoad alone, j 

To and from 

1 Western Uiiilioad. 

To Hiul from Not th- 
em .'ind Western 
HailiOdd. 

tOTAL. 


tOllfl. 

1 tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Tonif carried one mile 

1,3S1,128 1 

3,201,444 

4tl.29K 

j 5,023.870 


dollari*. 

1 ^:oJlars. 

. dollars. 

dol ars. 

Eaniinga 


83,802 

21,135 

198,820 

KxpttuMea 

32.523 

. 7.'>.408 

10,393 

liM,320 

Nett income earned 

AB.a.'M 

8,304 

J3.7 12 

b0,494 

I'ASSENGERS- 

mimber. 

r.nniber. 

numher. 

tiiiii.lK r. 

ra<*flengeri« carried one mile 

4,-l21,4‘J7 

^ 2,.M‘i,740 

1.N47.941 

8,805. 1S7 

Equal to through 

ItKl.lHiJ 

57,0.31 

41,101 

100,220 


dolI.trfl. 

dutlais. 

dollars. 

dnlUrs. 

Receiptii 


.59.250 

40,54.1 

234.034 

Expriitiea 

5S.3‘17 

33,403 

23.800 

115,070 

Nett pasnengrr ioenrne .. . . 

70, 4W 

2.5,7«7 

10,C7l) 

11H,95H 

Mail, rent, 


.... 


8,731) 

GroMN income and earning^ 

‘23,'*. 722 

143,fi52 

til, (ISO 

412,193 

Total eapeiiaca 

in«,«72 

10S,K71 

3l,2.*i9 

2.14, <M)2 

Total nett income 

131, 8.^)0 

34,181 

30.421 

208,101 


The earnings on freight are ^vcii above, and not the receipts on freight. 

Maine and Honaatonic Raitroad , — The length of this road, as we leaiii from the re- 
jjort of the dire(5tors, of the 20th of June*, 1844, from the tide- water at Bridgeport, to the 
north line of the state of Connecticut, is 73 90-100 miles. In this distance there are 
tw'elve regular stations for the receipt and discharge of ])asseiigcrs and freight, namely: at 
Stepney, Botsford’s, Newtown, Hawleyville, Brookliold, Now Milford, Gaylord’s Bridge, 
Kent, Cornwall Bridge, West Cornwall, Falls Village, and Nortli Canaan. The maximum 
grade is forty feet to the inile, but more than half the length of the road is passed on 
grades of under twenty-six feet to the mile. The total expenditure, for the construction of 
the road and appendages, is 1,244,122 dollars 91 cents. This expenditure, for a road of 
seventy-four miles in length, with an ample outfit of engines and cars, will bear a favour- 
able comparison with any other railroad in the United States, of similar construction. 

Tlie capital stock, by the resolutions of the company, and in pursnAnce of the charter, 
has been extended to 1500 shares of 100 dollars each. 

shares. 

The whole subscription amounts to • 8696 

No payments have been made ou . . . . . shares 195 

And but partial payments on . , . . * 334 


Making HahleWfor&iture 


529 


And paid in full, and issudd . . . . . . . 8167 

Should the shares liable to forfelturo be sold, and purchased by the company, it will 
hold for future subscription. 

shares. 

The stock now liable to foifeituro ...... 529 

And the unsubscribed shares ........ 6304 


Making a total of 


. 6833 
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The cash and bills i^eceivable actually received for stock, arc as follows : — 

^ dollars, cts. 

On 8167 shares, paid in full 816,700 00 

On 334 „ in part 7,112 20 


Total from capital stock *^3,812 20 

llie board of directors request particular attention to tlie cost of road, as stated, 
being 4 - 

dd^ars. cts. 

Cost . . . . 1, 244^122 91 

And the amount received from capital stock . . . 823,812 20 


As the difference between these two amounts . . 420,310 *71 

forms the original debt of the company, and created its numerous embarrassments. This 
deficiency of capital, and consequent indebtedness, have compelled the company to pro- 
secute its business on the most unfavourable terms;, until, at length, it became more than 
probable that tlio whole ix’*opei*ty would sacrificed to discharge the certified debt, 
scarcely exceeding in amount onc-fifth of tfie cost of the road and appendages. Hence, 
also, arose the impression that the business oijflhe company did not meet its expenses; and, 
because the profits of current business were not adequate, in two years, to reimburse oiic- 
fifth of what ought to have been capital, in addition to interest and expenses, that the 
whole enterprise was visionary, and the shares of no value. This disaster was, however, 
averted by the energy and confidence of those who, having embarked in the company with 
full knowledge of its resources and proniccts, retained their belief in the intrinsic value of 
the road. The whole indebtedness of the company, with interest, to the 1st of June, 1844, 
amounts to 398,726 dollars 36 cents, qualified as iollows: — 

dolhirs. cts. 

1st class — Certified notes, interest at seven percent. . . . 277,138 97 

2iid „ Land claim notes, interest at six per cent. . . . . 20,797 34 

3nl „ Claims secured by second mortgage, ditto .... 69,427 89 

4th „ Demands with 110 special security . . H*. • • • • .31,362 16 


Total ' 398,726 26 

It will be observed, that a debt of 420,310 dollars 71 cents, bearing interest in part 
from 1841, and all from 1842, is thus liquidated on the 1st of June, 1844, at 398,726 
dollars 26 cents. The receipts from the business of the road have, then, not only paid all 
current expenses of its management and rcj»air8, and also the completion of many ap- 
pendages, essential for the extended demands of trade, but have also actually discharged 
the interest, and reduced the priiicijml. 

The following is a statement of the receipts of the road, for a period of five months, in 
each of the years 1842, 1843, and 1844 ; — 1842, 32,310 dollars 27 cents ; 1843, 53,652 
dollars 4 cents ; 1844, 68,148 dollars 30 cents. 

Statistics of the Eastern railroad. — Th^ annual report of the Eastern railroad 
has been distributed to the stockholders, and will be laid before the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts at its next session. From this report, we gather the following facts : — The whole 
cost of the road, in Massachusetts, has boon 2,361,098 dollars. There has been received, 
from 18,000 shares, 1,800,000 dollars. State scrip, 500,000 dollars; and sundry ac- 
counts, 61,098 dollars. The Eastern, in New Hampshire, has cost 482,500 dollars. The 
trains of the two companies have made 8583 trjps, amounting to 196,097 miles, and con- 
veying 443,403 passengers; and on the Marblehead Brkuch, 34,531 ; making a total of 
447,934 passengers transported during the past year. The receipts have been, from 
Marblehead Branch, 3460 dollars, and 293,401 dollars from main lino of road. Of the 
whole receipts, 257,674 dollars were from passengers, 28,393 dollars from freight, 10,068 
dollars from mails, and 124 dollars from incidental sources. The expenses have been 
103,452 dollars ; leaving the net earnings of both roads 193,308 dollars. To this amount, 
rents of real estate, and Portsmouth Bridge dividends, add 5,969 dollars ; making a total of 
income, 199,278 dollars. The payments have been 25,000 dollars for interest on state 
scrip, 78,855 dollars for dividends on stock in January, and 79,887 clbllars for dividends 
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and passenger tariff been reduced since the last annual report. It was formerly one 
dollar for passen^rs, in first-class cars ; it is now, in first-class cars, for passengers, from 
Boston to Lowelb seventy-five cents ; and fifty cents in second-class cars. Merchandise, 
generally, at one dollar fifty cents per ton ; if in cargoes, landed on the railroad wharfs at 
one dollar twenty-five cents per ton, without any charge for wharfage. Forty -five thousand 
four hundred aud twenty tons were conied over this road for the factories, auring the past 
year ; and the conmany have a special bargain with the Lowell factoriesi They are charged 
one dollar twenty-five cents for all cotton, wool, and goods made of tho^ articles, and one 
dollar per ton for all other articles. The stockholders of the Western Brftnch railroad, in- 
corporated in 1843, have transferred their rights and privileges to the B^Von and Lowell 
company. This road begins seven miles from the dcp6t of the Lowell an^ Boston, out of 
the latter city. The road has a single tract, with a heavy Trail, of fifty-si to the 
yard, upon cnesnut sleepers, seven feet long, and six inches in depth, two fee t seven inches 
apart, resting upon a bed of clear gravel, two feet deep. The rails are in lengths of eighteen 
feet, aud the joints are secured by a clas]» chain of twenty lbs, weight. 

The whole cost of the Boston and Lowell railrbacl, with its depdts, cars, engines, and 
appurtenances, and about fifty -eight miles of siligle track, amounts to 1,902,555 dollai*s 
67 cents; of which— 

dollars, cts. 

Land for tracks and land damages 73,909 48 

Dep5t lands and buildings 27(),079 48 

Engines and cars 127,238 43 

Iron rails, bolts, and chairs 282,833 95 

Bridges (sixty-six in number) and culverts ..... 196,831 58 

Road, excavation and embankment, trench w^alls, stone blocks and 
sleepers, laying rails, branch tracks at Lowell, superintendence, 

engineering, &c 910,222 06 

Woburn Branch railroad 35,440 68 

Total . . ....... 1,902,555 67 

By the directors’ report for 1844, it appears that thfc surplus on hand on tlje 30th of 
November, 1844, after paying the dividends of that year, amounts to 18,433 dollars 36 
cents, which is the whole surplus remaining undivided, after nine of ten years’ operations. 
The amount on hand in the year 1841, when it was largest, more than naif of which was 
derived from withholding the winter dividend of 1836 (in which year only two per cent 
was divided), has been absorbed by the necessary expense of taking up and relaying the 
first track, on which too light a rail had originally been laid, S.s has been more fully stated 
in former reports. The cost of this work was 121,558 dollars 84 cents, and is spread over 
the three years 1841, 1842, 1843. 

Statement of Capital paid in at date, charged and credited to construction, and whole 
Cost of Construction at the end of each Year, from 1835 to 1844, inclusive. 


November 30 of the 
scars. 

Cspilal paid in 
at iba( date. 

Charged to ron- 
structinij iu that 
Year. 

• 

Credited to con- 
struction in that 
Year. 

Whole cost of con- 1 
struction at the | 
end of the year. 


dollars. 

dira. 

Cts. 

dira. 

Ct-*. 

dira. 

cts. 

iKsri 

1, ‘200,000 

.. .. 


^ . • 


1,312,239 

.54 

iN.ir> 

1.440,000 

I03,40.’> 

69 

.. 


1,50.5,045 

83 

I8:i7 

1,500,000 

2,7-W 

52 


•• 

1,508, .594 

75 

\m 

1,. 100, 000 


70 

i 


], .57.5,603 

50 

isao 

i,fl:i(t.ooo 

1.800,000 

34,H12 

71 



1,098,476 

21 

W40 

1*20,706 

38 



1.729,242 

59 

JS41 

1,S00,000 

10:»,650 

488 



1,834,89.1 

07 

mi 

1,800,000 

14.VJ3 

02 

81,038 

24* 

1,978,286 

09 

ISiS 

1,R00.OI>O 

1 10,743 

10 

20,B86 

72,758 

07+ 

721 

1,663,740 

16 

1M4 

1 1,800,000 

1 68,809 

51 

30,000 

OOi 

1,902,555 

67 


* CmIi received for old rail iron gold, 
t Balgnce of intereot account chonred to expenget. 

^ Coat of rail iron for ropaira, origiiially charged ^itU rail iron for condtruction, and now tranaforred to ita proper 
i bepreciatlon in value of enginea and cara. * 
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Statement of the Beompts, Expenses, Diridends, Brofits, Surplus, &c., in each Year, 

from 1835 to 1844. 


YEARS. 

Gross receipts 
from all 
sources. 

Expeneos. 

Net profits. 

Dividend 
of that 
year. 

Rate 

per 

cent. 

SorpliiB of 
the year. 

JOcftciency 
of the 
year. 

s*/ 

dollars, cti. 

dollars, cts. 

dollars, cts. 

dollars. 


dlrs. cts. 

dlrs. eta. 

ISM 

04,054 39 

19,125 8G 
75,32G 11 

45,529 03 
87,708 19 

46,000 

3} 

529 03 


1830. 

KiS.lM 30 

30,000 

2 

59,798 19 


1837 

180,770 04 

78,508 17 

102,261 87 

105,000 

7 

.... 

2,738 13 

1838 

191.778 87 
241,219 94 

75,507 94 

110,180 03 

105,000 

7 

11,180 63 

1839 

9,190 03* 
2.31,578 27 

92,151 44 

158,229 13 

132,000 

1 

8 

20,229 13 


1840 

14,132 .61* 

41,400 17 
119.409 32 

154,307 G1 

! 136,000 

8 

16,.W 01 



2G7,54r 34 

148,072 02 

144,000 

! 8 

4,079 02 


278,310 G8 

I(i.M74 79 
2().H8G 07t 

113,135 89 

144,000 

8 

30,864 11 

1843 

277,315 OG 

1(H), .160 88 
72.758 72 f 

74,303 29 

144,000 

8 

.... 

69,696 71 

1844 

310,009 58 

139.293 88 

147,015 70 1 

144,000 

6 

1 3.61.6 70 


Tot»l 

2,238,492 31 

1,059.058*95 

fl ,149,433 30 

1,131,000 

i 

i 

i 


* Advance on fiOO aharci new stock sold at auctioa^ for account of the corporation, 
t Balance of interest account charged to eapeuses* 


The cost of a share on the 30th of Novcinher, J 83t5, when the first annual settlement 
of accounts was made, after the opening of the road, mcludin;^ interest, at six per cent on 
the assessments from the time when they were laid, and deducting the dividend paid for 
the fraction of that year, amounted to 540 dollars 75 cents, or almost exactly eight per 
cent on the par value. Since then, in the nine years which have followed, the dividends 
have averaged 7.1-9 per cent on the par value of the shares. 


Tjcb Annexed Table of the Length, Cost, Receipts, Expenditures, &r., &c., of the Rail- 
roads in Massachusetts, is compiled for the Merchants^ Magazine^ from Annual 
Re|>orts to the Legislature of Massachusetts. Deducting the Cost of the Fitchburg 
Railroad, which was only o[wfti to Acton, Twenty -seven Miles, on the 1st of October, 
1844, Uie net Income was 7.11-l()0#hs per cent upon their cost. 


NAMES. 

t 

J 

Cost. 

h 

ili 

si* 

Isl 

i 

85 

%l >T) 

S 

e 

B 

oi 

§ 

8 

oS 

. 

rs ta:; 

’sis 

Its 

5?; 

J s » 
Si-glS 

■8|:.s 

a a *2 

Total number of 
Miles, mo in 1844. 

!1 

1= 

A 

15 

S-9 

cq 

li 

|.a 

|g 


nils. 

dollars. 

dnltars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

nules. 

miles. 

miles 

dlrs. 

dlrs. 

dlrs. 

Worcester.... 

44 


234,634 

193,803 

428,437 

2,33.27.3 

195,164 

1-10,900 

79,723 

220,023 

1.94 

1.0.5 

0.89 

Western 

Norwich and 

156 

7,686,202 

358,694 

39).008 

753,752 


439,678 

212,893 

287,075 

499,968 

1.5. 

0.62 

0.89 

Worcester.. 

Berkshire*... 

08 

21 

2,170,365 

2.50,000 

135,655 

89,8.'i3 

225,508 

17,737, 


1.50,454 

17,737 

11.3,319 

13,240 

44,949 

14,40.5 

158,268 
• 27,64.5 
1.37.192 

|1.43 

0.47 

0.9G 

Providence . . . 

42 

1,886,134 

189,057 

94,044 

283,701 

1 13,834 

169,807 

102,764 

.34,7 28 j 

2.0U 

10.82 

1.24 

Taunton 

11 


22, .525 

27,580 


24,945 

2.5,160 

40.817 

13,944 

7,(i26 

21,670:2.32 

11.1.5 

1.17 

Now Bedlord. 

21 

430,901 

40,744 

18,25.^ 

1 rrl,'l97 

24,180 

20,880 

13..5I6 

40,396 1.60 
I64,.574 1 .92 

'0..59 

l.OJ 

liowell 

26 

1,800,000 


l.M.62,5 

316,9u9 

109,293 

147,610 

100,24.3 

(;j Ul 

; 1 .03 

0.H9 

Nashua 

Boaton and 

14 

380,000 

47,105 

47,422 

94,-587 

59.043 

34,941 

28,875 

IJ.J75 

42,3.50.2.23 

L 

1.40 

0.83 

Maine 

55 

1,485,400 

120.180 

59,954 

180,134 

81,009 

06,00.5 

227,900 

132,300 

:i.\T96 

168,096 it. 07 


0..57 

Eastern 

Charlestown 

55 

2,388,044 

293,762 

43,476 

337,238 

109,318 


46,172 

204 ,%2j 1.64 


1.11 

Branch 

6 

280,2.59 

7,^87( 

> 2r^G 

2#tl2 

34.6.53 




19,155 

27,920 1.24 

0.74 


Fltohburgt.... 

49 

1,150,000 

22,447 

42.759 

15,924 



27,724 

ri5,32t|0 78 

0.28 

mm 

Total.... 

568 

23,071,503 

1,644,534 

1,168,246 2,fi^,dl7 

1,244,290 

1,580,227 

1,080,519 

088.675 

1,769, 194; 1. (tot 0.70t'n.90]: 


* Lot to Housatonio railroad. t Open to Acton, twenty-aeven miles, October 1st, 1644. t Average. 


4 L. 
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CANALS AND RAILROADS OF NEW VORK. 

The Erie Canal. — ^This great work, by far the most important canal in the 
United States, extends from the tide waters of the Hudson river, at the city of 
Albany, to Lake Erie, terminating at the city of Buffalo. Its general course from 
Albany is a little north of west, passing up the valley of the Moliawk river, which 
it crosses at the lower aqueduct, then follows the left or north bank of the Mohawk 
for thirteen miles, which it recrosses at the upper aqueduct; thence pursues 
the south bank of the above river, through the counties of Schenectady, 
Montgomery, Herkimer, and Oneida, where it leaves the Mohawk V 8 hifey,*^flc 3 d 
continues W'est through the counties of Madison, Onondaga, Cayuga, the north- 
east angle of Seneca, Wayne, touching Ontario on the north at Port Giljson, 
Monroe, Orleans, Niagai:a, and Erie, whem it terminates. Its whole length, in- 
cluding the basin at Albany, is 364 miles ; passing through several flourishing 
towns and villages, many of which have sprung into existence since its com- 
pletion. It is intersected several lateral canals of much importance, all of 
them communicating with other navigable waters. At the Cohoes, in the tow'ii 
of Watervliet, it forma a junction with the Champlain canal; at Utica, it con- 
nects with the Chenango canal ; at the village of Rf)me, with the Black River 
canal and Feeder; in the town of Vernon, with the Oneida Lake canal; at the 
village of Syracuse, with the Osw^ego canal; at the village of Montezuma, with 
the Cayuga and Seneca canal ; and, at the city of Rochester, with the Genesee 
Valley canal. From Albany west there is a succ'*,ssion of locks, until what is 
termed the long level” is reached, in the town of Frankfort, Herkimer county, 
elevated 425 feet above the Hudson, extending to SyracusCfa distance of sixty- 
nine miles and a half, without any intervening lock ; from thence the line 
descends, and then re-ascends until it reaches Rochester, elevated 506 feet, where 
tlicrc is another continued level of sixty-four miles. At Lockport, the canal 
ascends the mountain ridge, by five double combined locks, each 12.4 feet 
rise. Nine miles west of Lockport, the canal enters the Tonawanda creek, with 
which, for a distance of about ten miles, it is identified ; at a further distance of 
twelve miles, this- magnificent work unites with Lake Erie. Total rise from the 
Hudson river to Lake Erie, 560 feet ; rise and fall, 692 feet. It was commenced 
in 1817, and finished in 1825, at a total cost of 10,731,595 dollars. 


By an act of the legislature in relation to the Erie canal, passed May 11, 
1835, directing the canal commissioners to enlarge and improve the Erie canal, 
the very expensive project of enlarging this previously great work, was adopted; 
the want of additional facilities for conducting the increased trade flowing through 
this channel having become apparent. Considerable progress has been made on 


this stupendous undertaking, which, when finished, will command the admiration 


of the civilised world. There was put under contract prior to January, 1 839, more 
than 100 miles of the enlarged canal, including the heavy rock cutting at Lock- 
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Total number of boats on all the state canals, 2140; estimated tonnage thereof, 117,453 
tons. Delaware and Iludson Can^ company have about 700 boats. 


The Erie canal cost 

dirs. cts. 

. . 7,143,789 86 

din. 

7,143,789 

cts. 

86 

It was estimated to cost 

. 4,881,738 00 



Excess of cost over estimate 

. 2,262,051 86 


« 

Erie canal enlargement cost, thus far 

• 

• 

13,291,616 

00 

Total 



20,435,405 

86 

Revenue from the Erie canal, for the 

last fiscal year 

1,730,614 

74 

Champlain canal cost 

1,257,604 

26 

1,257,604 

26 

It was estimated to cost . . . 

871,000 

00 



Excess of cost over estimate 

. 386,604 

26 



Revenue from Champlain canal for the last fiscal ; 

year . 

99,683 

51 

Total cost of Erie and Champlain 

eanai^ 


8,401,394 

12 

Cost of fine enlargement, including 

interest . 

• • 

13,291,616 

00 

Total 

, , 

, , 

21,693,010 

12 


Total revenue of Eric and Champlain canals . . 1,830,298 25 

For the above estimates of the cost of the Erie and Champlain canals, sec Canal 
Commissioners* Report for 1843, Canal Documents, vol. ii., p. 115.* 

The Oswego canal, from Salina to Lake Ontario, connects the waters of 
that Lake with the Erie canal, partly by means of slack water navigation, the 
expense of which was 525,115 dollars. 

Cayuga and Seneca cantfl from Geneva, on the Seneca lake, to Montezuma, 
on the Erie canal, was constructed at an expense of *214,000 dollars. 

Chemung canal, from the head waters bf the Seneca lake to Tioga point, 
the cost of which mth \ts feeder was estimated, in 1833, at 335,849 dollars. 

Crooked Lake canal, from a lake of that name to Seneca lake, cost 136,101 
dollars. The Erie and Champlain canals have also navigable feeders. 

The Champlain canal connects the Erie with Lake Champlain. The com- 
munication is through a grazing, rather than a grain country, fast parting with 
its forests contiguous to the navigable waters ; and, as is before seen, sending to 
market a surplus annually. 

* In 1792, nine years after the close of the Revolutionary war, the Western Company com- 
pleted a water comrauiiication from Schenectady to the falls of tlie Oswego river, and boats of 
burden were passed to within twelve miles of Oswego. At Oswego fulls there was a portage of a 
mile, and the navigation was resumed by a smaller class of boats at the foot of the falls to Lake 
Ontario. « 

The works of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company, principally consisted of a series 
of locks and a canal, at the falls of the Mohawk bI Little Fulls, a cafial, with locks, at Fort Stan- 
wix, from the Mohawk river to Wood Creek (a tnbutary of Oneida lake and the Oswego river), 
and a series of locks and dams on Wood Creek. „ 

A boat leaving Schenectady followed the course of the Mohawk river to Fort Stanwix, and 
passing by the canal at that place into Wood creek and Oneida lake, entered the, Oswego river 
eleven miles south of the falls, and twenty-three miles from Oswego. There was but one portage 
in the whole distance (at Oswego fulls) between Schenect dy and Lake Ontario. However 
imperfect the navigation, as coinpured with that of the Erie canal, which superseded it, its influ- 
ence upon the prosperity, the early and rapid settlement of western New York, is incalculable. 
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Statbmbnt of deferred Works to cany out the New York Canal System. 



REMARKS. 


Vfelve, Total Value. 


Canal aroundTNiagara Palla . . . . 


I dlrs. ctM. dlr«. eta. 

10 ConareMl S14 ISSOlPorter’a atorehouae to Lewlatou . 3.610,fi9d 21 

Gill creek route.. 4.016,423 47 

Through artifleial harbour 4.744,082 88 

Lockport and Tonawanda route . 5,041.723 48 5,041,725 48 


Eatenaion of Black rirer canal . . 31} Aaaembly 

27] 

34. ' . . . ■ 


Conewango canal, Buffulo to 

Penuaylvania lino 82} Aaaembly 

Conowangu extenMion to Warren 12 

Oneida Hirer improvement .... 19 ., 

Extenaion of Chemiitig canal 

feeder 3 „ 

Extenaion of Chemung canal. 

aoiith 17^ .. 

Extenainn of Chenango canal . . . 30} ., 

Overflowed landa on Tonawanda 

and Ellibott creeka „ 

Geiioaec valley canal feeder „ 

Hudaon River improvement.... 84 Senate 
Railkoaus. 

Ogdensburg and Champlain . ... 133.1 Aaaembly | 


.. 1840 To Sackett'a harbour J. 444.0 14 28 

.. ..To Dexter 1,394.036 02 

.. To Freurh creek 1.327,874 07 

,• .. Ogdcnalmre, Oxbow, and Oawe* 

gRtcbie 1,681,130 41 4,453,039 36 

.. .. Ogdousburg, Gouverneiir ... 2,315,190 87 

.. .. „ Little Oxbow 

lauding 1.9.54,374 48 

160 11140 With atone locka 3,136,525 04 

.. 209.213 60 3,36.5,738 64 

y W oodlockA 2,402,3 1 0 0.5 

Jk 1839 Locka, towing-path and dama... 100,030 00 100,050 00 


Erie railroad 446 

Mew York and Albany IGO 

Saratoga and W hitehall . . 


32’l840 To Pennsylvania lino 391,056 07 391,050 67 

1 lO; 1839 ;To Tioga point 436,460 65 436,400 65 

124^8.38 280,517 08 289,517 08 

30', 18.381 84,442 20 81,442 26 

6l|1840;Above Gleu*a falla..,., 1,348,820 55 l,348|820 65 

43' 1841 Au Sable route 2,714,003 89 

Potsdam route 1,923,108 09 

Norfolk route 1.778.459 24 

Cara and engines 214,000 00 2,1.37,108 09 

.. ..In addition to former law 3,000,000 00 3.000.000 00 

.. A loan asked for, of 750,0(8) 00 750,000 00 

.. Ditto 300,000 00 300,000 00 

21,748,057 78 


Add enlargement recommended by CanaMloard, Assembly document, April 8, 1830, adopting 

the estimates on the line eiilargemuut,^r Oswego canal, about 2,500,000 00 

Cayuga and Seneca canal about 1,300,000 00 

For giving an enlargement to the ClMuipIain canal.^corresponding to that recommended by 

the Canal Boaid for the above two canals 2,500,000 00 

On the principle of conti ibuting rutably to railroads. For tbo railroad from Albany to 

Goshen, say * 500,000 00 

* ^ 6,800,000 00 

Total dlrs. 28,548,0.57 78 


The Cost of the Canals, and the Revenue received from them, during the Year ending 
September 30, 1843, are shown in the following Table. 


CANALS. 


Erie canal 

Erie enlargement 

Chaniplam canal 

Oswego canal 

Cayuga and Suueca canal 

Crooked Lake canal 

Chemung canal 

Clienangu canal. 

Black River canal * 

Genesee Valley canal 

Oneida Lake canal 

Oneida River improvement 


Revenue, for 1843. 


Estimated Revenue, 
for 1844, 


dollars. 

gs. 

* dollars. 

cts. 

dollars. 

cts. 

dollars. 

Cts. 

7.143,789 

1.3,201,616 

00/ 

1,730,614 

74 

1,236,305 

29 

1,985.726 

38 

1,237.604 

20 

00,683 

51 

47,065 

.Ml 

30,300 

00 

60.5,4.17 

35 

29,147 

35 

24,250 

00 

17,000 

00 

236,804 

74 

16,657 

15 

52,434 

60 

9,000 

00 

136,776 

90 

460 

82 

10,400 

00 

1..100 

00 

001,600 

58 

8,140 

26 

141,1.5.5 

06 

13,000 

00 

2,417,000 

00 

13,323 

54 

83,500 

83 



^,511,067 

00 







3,5559900 

00 

12,292 

44 

212.219 

90 1 

14,000 

00 

60,000 

00 

22.'» 

04 

5,250 

00 1 

50U 

00 

50,432 

57 

m 

257 

01 

3,270 

89 



30,885,020 

26 

1,010,701 

86 

1,815,862 


2,070,826 

38 


The annual interest upon 30,885,020 dollars 26 cents, at five and a half per cent the average 

interest upon the present state debt, is 

The net revenue from all the state canals, for the year ending 3ntb of September, 1843, after 
deducting the cost of the collection of tolls, and the maiutenauoe of the canals, is 


1,604,076 00 
1,450,760 60 


Deficit of the canals to pay five and a half per cent upon the cost . 
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PoFUJLATioN of the Canal Counties at Three Periods, and of those Counties through which 

the Erie Railroad is to run. 


ERIB RAILROAD 

COUNTIES. 

... - 

Population. 

CANAL 

COUNTIES. 

Population. 

1830 

1840 

1825 

1830 

1840 

Chautauque 

CattrtrauRua 

AlleBbany...,. 

Steiiben 

Tiosa 

Broome 

Delaware 

Sullivan 

Orange 

Rockland 

Tntal,,.. 

number. 

84,017 

10,726 

26,218 

33.075 

27,704 

17,382 

82,033 

12.372 

45.372 

9,388 

number. 

40,975 

28,872 

40.975 
40,138 
20,627 
22,2lt:t 
35;iMI 
15,020 
50.739 

1 1.975 

Niagara 

Orleana.. 

Monroe.... 

Wayne 

Cayuga 

1 Onondaga. 

Madiaon 

1 Oneida. 

[Herkimer 

Montgomery. ...... 

number. 

14,060 

14,460 

39,108 

20,761 

42,743 

48,435 

35,646 

57,847 

33,049 

89,700 

42,821 

number. < 
18,485 
18,779 
40,862 
33,555 
47,047 
58,974 
39,037 
71,326 
35,860 . 

43.595 
53,560 

number. 

31.132 

25.132 
61,902 
42,057 
59,338 
67,911 
40,068 
85.310 

-,-*77 

36,8 f8 
68,59.') 

259,927 

329,004 

Total 


394,636 

470,983 

548,673 


Extract from the Report of the Canal *^onfpany : — 

‘‘ The Eric canal, as before stated, originally cost the sum of 7,143,789 dollars 86 
cents. When the project of enlarging the Ene canal was first advanced to the public 
mind, what was understood by the idea of enlarging? When an individual speaks of en- 
lar^ng his house, he means adding a wing to it, or erecting an additional story, or some 
similar increase of his accommodations. The idea of incurring an expense greater tliaii the 
cost of a new house of the same size, would scarcely enter his mind — Jiiucli less an expense 
several times greater than the origin^ cost. Had Jt been at first proposed to build a new 
canal adjacent to the old one, of the same size, the people would have promptly objected 
to it, on the ground of the expense, and on the ground that if an additional commu- 
nication were needed with the far west, a route for it, or for a railroad, would have 
been sought through some portion of the state, not accommodated "with a communication to 
market. Much more would they have objected, had it been proposed to construct three or 
more now Erie canals, adjacent and parallel to each other. Experience in the enlarge- 
ment shows that four or five new Erie canals could been built, at an expense no 
greater than the enlargement will require. Thus the Erie canal enlargement, like the 
construction of the three last-named lateral canals, may be said to have stolen a march 
upon the public mind, and obtained a high vantage ground by insidious steps. The amount 
expended thus far on the eular^raent, is 13,291,616 dollars (see Comptroller’s Report 
of 1844, p. 6), and no one believes it is more than half accomplished, on the plan un- 
dertaken.” 

Classification of the Canal Debts according to the difFcrent Rates of Interest. 



Principal. 

Annual Intereat. 

dollara. eta. 
14.872,000 06 
1,892,145 23 

3, 64«, 1.16^ 

dollara. rts. 
743,600 50 

112,762 44 
255,209 52 

At aix ]yjr cant 

At aeven per cent 

Total 

29,411,201 18 

1,111,662 46 



More than 9,500,000 dollars of this debt is payable within five and a half years, viz. : — 


Six per cent of 1837 

In Jenuary, 1834, temporary loan .•i 

On the Ut of July, 1845 

After 1845, fay January, 

On the lit of July, 1846 

On the lilt of July, 184H 

On the lat of July, 1849 

On the let of July, 1850 


Deduct available meana on hand, 30th of September 
Balance to be provided for in 5i yeani 


^dollara. eta. 
12,TTI 27 
18,907 00 
1,700.897 08 
2,302,535 00 
671,304 00 
1,584.736 00 
2,149,400 00 
1,250,000 00 


9.056,011 61 
1,987,538 89 


7,660,072 72 
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One half of the mill tax, hereafter to be applied to the payment of the 
canal debts, will add to the revenues applicable to canal purposes, 275,000 
dollars per annum, which for six years, makes a total of 1,650,000 dollars. 
The surplus revenues of the canals may yield 3,000,000 dollars for the same 
period, iliaking a total of 4,650,000 dollars ; deducted from 7,669,072 dollars, 
it leaves a balance of debt unprovided for at the close of the fiscal year, in 
1850, of 3,019,072 dollars. If the canal fund realises the amount due from in- 
solvent banks, 675,184 dollars, there would still remain 2,443,887 dollars unpro- 
In the three years succeeding 1850, the amount of canal debt falling 
due is only 70,000 dollars. 

A List of tho Places on the Junction and Eric Canals, and their Distance from each other. 


DISTANCE F 


DISTANCE FROM— 


NAMES OF FLACES. 


s:^ ^ ^ I S 


NAMES OF PLACES. 


fi i -i 


Albany 

Port Scituyler 

Waiiliinfi:ton ((ribbonayille) 

\V(Mt Troy 

Junction 

CaliooB 

Lowor aqueduct 

Willow Spring 

epper aqueduct 

Schenectady 

Rotterdam 

PliHlip’a locks 

Amaterdam 

Schoharie creek 

Smithtown (Aurieiivillc) 

CaughuHwaga (Pultonville) 

Big Nose.. 

Spraker’B basin 

Caiiajoliarie 

Fort Plain 

Diefeudorra Undine 

Miiiclcn dam (St. JoliuHvIlle) 

BaAt Canada creek 

Indian CaNtle (Nowandaga ur.). 

Fink’a ferry 

Little Falls 

Rankin’s lock (No. 7) 

Herkiiuer lower bridge., 

Herkimer upper bridge 

Fulmer’s creclt 

Morgun’s landing 

Steele’s creek 

Frankfort 

Fergnsem’s 

Utica 

York mills (Wetmore’s) 

Wbitesboro* 

Oriskany 

Rome 

Wood er. aqueduct (Fort Bull) ... 

Hawley's bssin 

Stony creek 

Mew Ijondon 

' 

Loomis* 

Oneida creek (Ourhamrille) 

Canastota 

New Boston (Canuanga) 

Ohiteningo 

PooPs bniok 

Utile lake 

Kirkvlllo 

Manliua (Reels)...., 

Limestone feeder 

OnrlUe feeder 

Lodi 

Syraeuae ^ 


mis. mis. mis. rnls. nils. 


3(14:Geddes ^ 

aiSifjBelisle 4 

.l.'Wi N ine-mile creek 1 

397 Cfimillus ^ 

395Cabton ^ 

354 Peru 2 

351 Jordan 4 

344 Cold Spring 1 

334 Weedsport ^ 

334 Centreport 1 

325 Fort Byron 2 

320 Montezuma (Lakeport) ^ 

SlT'IsM-kpit « 

.T12;ciyde » 

3I0| Lock lierliu ^ 

307 Lyons 4 

3U0 Lock ville 6 

20H Newark 1 

, 205 Port Gibson 3 

i 202; Palmxra... 3 

' 2H0 .Macrd'inville 4 

I 2h7 Wavneport (llarrager’s bsain) .... 3 

I 2K3 PriTiiiton (LindeVa bridge) 2 

. 2«I Perrintou Centre tCol. Peters’). ... 2 

I 27H|Pairpnrt 1 

j 270, PiilUiMnPs basin 1 

! 273) Riishriers basin 3 { 

I 20o! Pittsford 3 

20h Billinghast’s basin 4 

! 207 Lock No. 3 3 

200 Koebester 4 

I 205 Brockwuy's 10 

I 203 Spencer’s basin 2 

! Adams* bsoin 3 

I 2M Cooley’s basin 3 

i 201 Brorkport 2 

• 250 Holley A 

! 247 4 

1 2.39 Albion 3 

1 237 Gaines’ basin 3 

1 235 Eagle harbour..... 1 

I 234 Linng bridge 2 

r 232 Koowlesville 3 

1 22H RoadeuWert 1 

I 226 Medina 8 

t 222 Shelby basin 8 

I 216 Middleport 8 

^ 211 Reynold's baain 8 

1 211 Gosport 3 

I 306 Lock port 7 

I 200 Pendleton 7 

I 204 Welch’s 3 

r 20'i H. Drockway's.... 4 

3 301 Touna wants 0 

1 ISC' Lower Black Uoek 8 

I 194 Black Rock 1 

i 103 8 


mU. mis. mis. mis. 
173 63 96 191 

177 67 92 187 

178 06 91 186 

179 09 90 188 

164 74 85 180 

166 76 83 17H 

190 80 79 174 

191 81 78 173 

196 86 73 108 

197 87 72 107 

199 89 70 108 

205 95 64 159 

211 101 58 153 

216 106 53 148 

221 111 48 143 

225 115 44 139 

231 131 38 133 

232 122 37 132 

125 34 129 

240 130 39 124 

244 134 25 120 

247 1.37 22 117 

249 139 20 115 

251 141 18 113 

252 142 17 113 

253 143 16 111 

336 146 13 108 

259 149 10 105 

263 1.53 Gl 101 


279 109 10 85 

281 171 12 83 

284 174 15 80 

287 177 1 8 77 

289 179 20. 75 

294 184 35 70 

398 188 89 66 

304 194 33 60 

300 196 37 58 

307 197 38 57 

aOO 199 40 55 

311 201 42 53 

312 202 43 52 

315 206 46 49 

318 208 49 40 

321 211 52 43 

324 214 55 40 

320 216 57 88 

338 228 64 SI 

340 330 71 24 

343 332 73 83 

346 386 77 18 

853 842 83 13 

360 350 91 4 

361 361 92 3 

304 251 05 0 


28.90 ebuiuB over, to Lake Eric— Big Buffalo creek harbour. 
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Bates of Tolls estaUiahed by the Canal Board on Persons and Property transported on 
all the Canals of the State of New York, 1844, and also the minimum Rates fixed by 
the Constitution. ^ 





ct. m.fr. 

Provisiunb, Ac. 

1 On fioar, Mlted beef nnd pork, butter, 

cheese, tallow, lard, beer and cider, 
per 1000 lbs. per mile 

2 On bran and snip stuffs, in bulk, per 

1000 lbs. per mile 

0 4ft 

0 4 46 

0 4 5 

0 4 46 

Iron, Minerals, Oru, Ac. 

8 On salt mannfactured in this state, 
1000 Iba. per mile. 

0 2 3 

0 2 23 

4 On foreign aalt, per 1000 lbs. per 
mile 

3 0 0 

U 2 23 

6 lit. On gypaum, the product of this 
state, per 1000 lbs. per mile 

0 2 3 

0 2 23 

2od. On foreign gypsum, per 1000 lbs. 
per mile 

0 4ft 

0 4 46 

6 On brick, sand, lime, clay, earth, 
leached ashes, manure and iron ore, 
per 1000 lbs. per mile 

0 2 3 

0 2 23 

7 On pot and pearl ashes, window glass, 
or glassware manufaoiured in this 
state,kelp, charcoal, broken castings, 
and scrap iron, per 1000 lbs per mile 

0 4 A 

0 4 46 


And on pig iron tho Mine rate of 
toll, except when doared on the 
Oawofo and Champlain canal*, and 
aotng towards tide water, when it 
hi to be charged per 1000 lbs. per 

mile 0 

8 Ut, On mineral cod, (except coal to 
be need as fuel in the manufacture 
of salt, which shall pass free of toll,; 
going towards tide water, or going 
north on the Champlain oanal, hav- 
ing come from the west, or going 
west from Utics or from any point 
west thereof, mr going upon any 
lateral canal ; and on anthracite 
coal going from tide water, per 1000 

Ibs.permilo 0 

3nd. On all other mineral coal than 
■neb as above specified, per lOOO lbs. 

per mile 0 

0 On stove and all other iron castings, 
per 1000 lbs. per mile 0 

10 On copperas and manganese going 

towards tide water, per 1000 lb*, 
per mile 0 

11 On bar and pig load going towards 

tide water, per 1000 lbs. per mile., 0 

Furs, Prltry, Srins, Ac. 

15 On furs, peltry (except deer, bufiiilo, 

and moose skins), per 1000 lbs. per 
mile 1 

13 On deer, boifiilo, and moose skins, 

per 1000 Jbs. per mile... 0 

14 On sheep skins, and other raw hides, 

ef domestic auinisls of tho United 
States, per lOOO lbs. per mile....... 0 

13 On imported raw hides, of domestic 
and other animals, per 1000 lbs. per 
mile 0 

PoamTURX, Ac. 

16 On luma^ld farnltnre, accompanied 

by, and actually belonging to, fami- 
IJies amigratwg, per 1000 lbs. per 
mile....... 0 

17 On carta, wiggoni, sleighs, plougbs, 

and meebaniiM* tools, necessary for 
the oxnaers* individual use, when 
aecompanled by the owner, emi- 
grating for the purpose uf aettle- 
iMt, pgr 1600 Ibe. per mile 0 


4 ft 0 4 46 


ARTICLES. 


810NB, SLATS, Ac. 

16 On slate and tile, for roofing, and 
stoneware, per 1000 lbs. per mile ... 0 
10 On all stone, wrought sud uiiwrought, * 
per 1000 lbs. per mile 0 

LCUnSR, WOOD. Ac. 

SO On timWr, squared and round, per 
100 cubic feet per mile, if car.ied in 
boats 0 

21 '^>n th^ same, if carried in rafts, (ex- 

•-ept dock sticks as in next lU m,) 
per 100 cubic feet per mile 1 

22 On .;pUDd dock sticks, passing in cr.bs 

Bejimrnte from evep^ other kind of 
timber, pi^r 100 cubic feet per mile. . 1 

23 On blof'.ksof timber for paving streets 

per 1000 lbs. per mile 0 

24 1st. On boBVils, plank, scantling, and 

sawed timber, reduced to inch mea- 
sure, and all siding, lath, and oilier 
sawed stuff, less than one inch thick, 
carried in boats (except such as are 
enumerated in regulations, numbers 
26 sud 3!Sh per 1000 feet per mile . . 0 
2nd. On the same, if transported in 
rafts 2 

25 On mahogany (except veneering), re- 

duced to inch measure, per 1000 

feet per mile 1 

20 On sawed lath, of leas than ten feet in 
length, split lath, hoop poles, hand- 
spikes, rowing oars, broom liandles, 
spokes, liRhs, tree nails, felloes, 
bost.knees, plane stocks, pickets for . 
ferces, and stuff, manufactured or 
partly manufactured for chairs and 
bedsteads, per 1000 lbs. per mile. ... 0 


ft 0 4 4G PRKSBNT rates OR STAVES. 

27 On staves nnd heading, transported in 
boats, per 1000 11 m. per mile. 

ft 0 4 46 lot. For pipes and hogsheads 

2d. For barrels 

9 0 4 46 28 On the same, if transported iu rafts, 
per 1000 lbs. per mile 

5 0 4 46 CUNSTITCTIOMAL RATES. 

On stave and heading for pipes, per 

ft 0 4 46 1000 lbs. per mile 

On stsves and beading for hogsheads, 

per 1000 lbs. per mile 

On staves and li(>ading for barrels or 

M less, per 1000 lbs. per mils 

0 0 4 46 22 On shingles per M. per mile, carried 

in boats 

0 0 4 4G 30 On the same, if conveyed in rafts, per 

M. per mile 

31 On split posts (not exceeding ten feet 
ft 0 4 46 in length), and rails for fencing 

(not exce^^Dg fourteen feet iu 
length) per M. per mile, carried in 

0 0 4 40 boats 

•2 On the samp, if conveyed in rafts, per 

M. per mild 

as On wood for fuel, except such as may 
be uied in the manufacture of salt, 
which shall be exempt from toll,) 
ft 0 4 46 and tan bark, pereord per mile .... 

34 On the same, is* transported in rafts, 

per cord permEe 

35 On sawed stuff for window blinds, 

not exoeeding one-fourih of an inch 
in ihicfcoeas, and window saabea 
ft 0 4 46 per 1000 Iba. per mile 



0 4 0 0 1 00 


3 0 0 2 0 00 
tt 0 0 2 0 00 


1 0 0 1 0 00 
3 0 0 1 0 00 

0 3 0 

(ccNtlififetf) 
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AORlOULTOmlL VRODCCTlOm, ftO. 

36 On GOttan Ind wool, per 1000 lbs. per 


BOATS AND PABAENGBRS. 

46 On boats used chiefly for the trans- 

portation of persons, navigating any 
of the Vtnalth except the Junction 
canals pe^Ui^e 5 

47 On boats chiefly for the traos- 

y nrtatlon of persons navigating the 
unction canal, and not connected 
with regular lines of boats for the 
transportation of persons on the 
Erie or Champlain canals, per mile 5 
48 On boats, used chiefly for the trans- 
portation of property, per mile 2 

CONSTITUTIONAL EATKS. 

On boats made and used chiefly for 
the transportation uf property, on 
each ton of their capacity, per mile 
49 On all persons over ten years of age, 

per mile * 0 

50 On articles of the manufacture of the 
United States, going towards tide 
water, although they may he enu- 
merated iu the foregoing list, per 
lUUO lbs. per mile 0 


Rt.m.fr. ct. m.Ae; 


‘ I Receipts 

J Cost of CoO'jAnnual £x> from Excess of 
s struotioii. pendituro. Passengers, Receipts. 

Mails, dec. 


Mohawk and Hudson ... 
Utica and Sch<>rioctady. . 

Syraouse and Utica 

Auburn and Sytanise. .. 
Auburn and Rochester. . 

Tonawarids 

Attica and Ruflalo 

Saratoga 6 l Schenectady . 
Scbenectady and Troy . . 
Rensselaer and Siiratoga. 

liOiig Island 

New York and Erie •• •■ 
New York and Harlem . 
Albany and West Stock- 



Mohawk and Hudson I 132,11851 noiicB 

Utica and flcfacnectedy . . . 

Syracuse and Utica | 83,038|t a|^,708 

Auburn and Syracuse 

Auburn and Rochester. . . . 

Tonawsada 

Attica and Buffalo 

Saratoga and Schenectady 

Schenectady and Troy 

Reussulaer and Saratoga.. 

Long island 

New York and Erie . . . - - 
New York and Harlem 
Albany and W * Stockbridge 
Hudson and Berkshire. . . . 

Ibtal 


VOL. III. 
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CANALS AND RAILROADS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canah and Railroads constructed hy the State . — In 1791> a report was made 
by a committee of the legislature, recommending the improvement of the Dela* 
ware, Lehigh, and Lackawana rivers ; a canal from the Schuylkill to the Susque- 
hanna, by way of the Tulpehockcn and Swatara ; the improvement of the Sus- 
quehanna, with its north a]|^ west branches, and a connexion by way of the 
Sinnemahoning between thfe west branch of Susquehanna and the Alleghany 
river and Lake Erie. A portage connexion was also pr^oposed from the head 
waters of the Juniata to those of the Conemaugh, in order to form a conamttiii- 
cation from the Susquehanna to Pittsburg. As railroads were then unknown, it 
was proposed to connect the canals by m^ans ,of good turnpike-roads across the 
dividing summits. \ 

Nothing was done by the state on the subject of internal improvements until 
1824, when an act was passed authorising the governor to appoint three commis- 
sioners to explore a route for a canal from Harris1)urg to Pittsburg, by the waters 
of the Juniata and Conemaugh rivers ; and also the route for a connexion by 
way of tlie west branch of Susquehanna and Sinnemahoning, with the waters of 
the Alleghany river. An examination of the country between the Schuylkill 
and Susquehanna, through the great valley of Chester and Lancaster counties, 
was also directed ; together with a route beginning at a point on the river 
Schuylkill, in the county of Schuylkill, thence by Mahanoy creek, the river 
Susquehanna, the Moshaimon, Clearfield, and BlaclS'^Lick creeks, the Conemaugh, 
Kiskiminetas, and Alleghany river to Pittsburg.^^ 

In 1825, an act was passed authorising the appointment of a board of canal 
commissioners, and directing the following additional surveys to be made : one 
from Philadelphia through Chester and Lancaster counties, and thence by the 
west branch of the Susquehanna and the waters thereof to the Alleghany and 
Pittsburg ; also from the Alleghany to Lake Erie ; one other from Philadelphia 
by the Juniata to Pittsburg, and from thence to Lake Erie; one from the city of 
Philadelphia to the northern boundary of the state towards the Seneca or Cayuga 
lake; one tlirough Cumberland and Franklin counties to the Potomac river; and 
one by the Oonecocheague, or Monococy and Conewago to the Susquehanna.'' 
A survey was also directed, by the same act, to be made through the county of 
Bedford, to connect the route of the proposed Chesapeake and Ohio canal with 
the Juniata route. ^ 

By the act of the 25th of February, 182G, the canal commissioners were 
directed to locate and put under contract a canal on the east side of the Susque- 
hanna river, from the mouth of the Swatara to a poiht opposite the mouth of the 
Juniata; and one from Pittsburg to the mouth of the Kiskiminetas; thus com- 
mencing two sections of the main line of communication from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg. They were also authorised, as soon as they might deem it practicable 
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and expedient, to construct a navigable feeder of a canal from French creek to 
the summit level at Conneaut lake, and to survey and locate a route for a canal 
from that to Lake Erie " 

In order to sustain the credit of the commonwealth, an internal improve- 
ment furfd was established (April 1, 1826) under the control of the secretary of 
the commonwealth, the auditor-general, and the state-treasurer, as commissioners; 
which fund was specifically appropriated, pledged, and set apart for the purpose of 
paying the interest and reimbursing the principal of the state debt which might 
in consequence of the construction of the canals and public improve- 
ments : the accounts of the fund to be kept separate from the other public ac- 
counts/’ This fund consists of the t^ls which were to be received on all the 
public works, the auction duties, thf/tict proceeds of all escheats, and the divi- 
dends on road, canal, and bridgc/lftocks owned by the state. By subsequent 
enactments, the tax on collateral inheritances, taxes on certain i)roperty, and 
sundry other appropriations were added to the fund. 

By the act of April 9, 1827, the construction of a canal up the Juniata as 
far as Lewistown ; another up the Kiskiminetas and Conemaugh to Blairsville, 
and one up the Susquehanna to Northumberland were duly authorised/’ By the 
same act, surveys were directed to be made of the route across the Alleghany 
mountain from Frankstown on the Juniata to Johnstown on the Conemaugh, 
with a view of determining whether the portage should be by a smooth and per- 
manent road of easy gradualsorO or by a railway with locomotive and stationary 
engines or otherwise/^ Surveys were also ordered between the west brancli and 
the Alleghany river; up the north branch from Northumberland to the state line, 
and from Pittsburg to Erie by tlie route of Beaver and Shenango. A survey for 
a railroad was also directed to be made ^^from Philadelphia, througli Chester and 
Lancaster counties to the Susquehanna, and also to ascertain the practicability of 
connecting the north branch of the Susquehanna and Lehigh rivers, by a canal or 
railway," A survey was, by the same act, directed to be made for extending the 
canal down the Susquehanna, from the mouth of Swatara to the Maryland line. 
Operations for the construction of th^ French Creek feeder (to fconneaut lake) was 
ordered, and surveys directed from Conneaut to Lake Erie. The commissioners 
were instructed to make a survey for a canal from Philadclpina up the valley of 
the Delaware to Carpenter’s. point ; and if found practicable , to locate and con- 
tract for the construction, of such portion of it as should not exceed the cost of 

100.000 dollars, provided that the average expense thereof should not exceed 

12.000 dollars per mile.” 

By the act of the 24th of March, 1828, the extension of the canals on the 
Susquehanna, from the mouth of Swatara to Columbia ; from Lewistown to Hol- 
lidaysburg on the Juniata; from Northumberland along the west branch of the 
Susquehanna to l^ald Eagle ; from Northumberland to the New York state line, on 
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the north branch ; from Taylor*sJerry to Easton^ on the Delaware; and from Blairs- 
yille to Johnstown on the Conemaugh, were authorised. The Alleghany Portage 
railroad ; the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad was ordered ; and preliminary 
surveys of other lines of proposed improvements were authorised to be executed. 

These works were commenced and carried forward with great spefed. The 
credit of the state was then in a highly honourable condition, no one suspected 
its integrity; money was abundant, and the legislature found no difficulty in 
borrowing from the capitalists of all countries : especially from England. 

Mr. Frego, in an excellent little work on Pennsylvania, observes, — 

This career of lavish expenditure and continual extension was at length checked. 
The alarming increase of the state debt, the enormous excess in the cost of coiin>leting 
many of the works above the estimates of the ^engineers, and the failiu^ of the niiished 
lines to support by their tolls the annual charges on them for repairs and expenses, became 
subjects for serious consideration. Those who hat from tlie fiist doubted the expediency 
of undertaking such a gigantic scale of itu])rovGiucnb, became decidedly hostile to the fur- 
ther extension of the system, while its warmest advocates were discouraged at the prospect 
before them. The public voice called for a retrenchment of expenditures, and the operations 
were prosecuted on a reduced scale. The woik on some of tlie lines was suspended, and was 
only continued on those which were necessary to complete certain eoniiexions, or those which 
were deemed likely to afford immediate advantage from completion.” 

State Canals. — The Delawme Seclton of the Pemisylvania canalf at 
Bristol, on the River Delaware, twenty miles above Philadelphia, and thence ex- 
tends up the course of that river to Easton, at the mouth of the Lehigh, where 
it joins the navigation of the Lehigh company. It is forty feet wide, five feet 
deep, and has twenty-three locks, ninety feet long by eleven feet wide, from six 
to ten feet in height; total lockage, 164 feet. Length of canal, sixty miles ; cost, 
1 ^ 374 , 7^4 dollars. 

The Eastern section commences at Columbia, the western termination of the 
Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, and extends along the eastern bank of the 
Susquehanna river to Middletown, where the Union canal joins it, where there 
are locks connecting with the Susquehanna. It then continues along the eastern 
banks of the Susquehanna, passes through Harrisburg to Duncan^s island, near the 
mouth of the Juniata, where it joins the Juniata section, and also with the Sus- 
quehanna division of the state canals. It forty feet wide at top, twenty-eight 
at bottom, and has locks ninety feet long, and seventeen feet wide ; the total 
rise is ninety-five feet. Length, forty-three miles. 

Juniata section . — At Duncan’s island, a dam across the Susquehanna gives 
the water for the Eastern section. The Juniata section follows the valley of the 
Juniata to Hollidaysburg, in Huntingdon county, where it joins the eastern ter- 
mination of the Alleghany Portage railroad. ITiere are seventeen dams on this 
section, and about sixteen miles of slack water navigation. The canal is of the 
same dimensions as the Eastern section ; the locks are of the same length, and 
fifteen feet wide. Ascent of lockage, 576 feet; distance, 130 miles. 

The Susquehanna section. — ^This canal joins the Juniata section at Dancan^s 
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tslmd, and winds along the western bank of the Susquelianna, up that river to 
Northumberland^ at the junction of the north and west branches, where it unites 
with the north and west branch divisions. Ascent, eighty-six and a half feet ; 
length, thirty-nine miles. 

The ^orth Branch section opens at Northumberland, and follows the north 
branch of the Susquehanna to the mouth of Lackawana, in Luzerne county, above 
Wilkesbarre. There is a dam across the river at Nanticoke, and the upper end 
of the canal is supplied with water from the Lackawana. Locks, seventeen feet 
feet; total lockage, 112 feet; length, seventy- three miles. 

The North Branch extension is unfinished ; it was intended to communicate 
with the New York state, by joining Chenango canal, as a northern outlet 
for the coal and iron of Pennsylvania, and to obtain back freights of salt and 
gypsum. From Lackawana, it foyi^ws the north branch to Athens, in Bradford 
county, near the northern line of the state. The cost of work done on this ex- 
tension up to December 1, 1841, amounted to 2,348,276 dollars; estimated cost 
of work remaining to be done, 1,298,4 IG dollars ; total estimated cost, 3,646,692 
dollars. Length of canal, ninety miles ; lockage, 193 feet. 

The West Branch section is a lateral canal from the Susquehanna section, 
beginning at Northumberland, and extending up the west branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, by Milton, Williamsport, and other places, to the bituminous coal 
region in the vicinity of Farrandsville. 

Two lateral branches froaf the West Branch section extend, one to Lewisburg, 
about half a mile, and the other to Bald Eagle creek, near Lock Haven, three 
miles and a half in length. 

The Sinnemahoning extension is a continuation of the West Branch canal to 
the mouth of Sinnemahoning creek, a distance of about thirty-six miles above 
Farrandsville. It is unfinished, the work being suspended in 1839. 

The Wiconisco canal is also unfinished. It extends along the east bank of 
the Susquehanna, from the dam at Clark’s ferry, near Duncan’s island, to Mil- 
lersburg, at the mouth of Wiconisco creek, a distance of twelve miles ; ascent, 
thirty-five feet. By the act of July 13, 1842, this canal was transferred to an 
incorporated company, '^reserving the right to the state to reclaim it after 
twenty years, upon paying to the company the amount expended by them in its 
completion.” • 

Tbe Western sectimf near Johnstone, the western termination of the 
Alleghany Portage railroad, the Western section of the canal, opens and con- 
tinues down the Conemaugh and*Kiskiminetas to the River Alleghany ; crossing 
which, near the mouth of Kiskiminetas, this canal winds along the western bank 
of the river to Alleghany city, opposite Pittsburg, where it crosses an aqueduct, 
and thence runs through Pittsburg to the Monongahela river; There are tea 
dams on the routie, and upwards of twenty miles of slack water, navigable on 
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their pools. Belov BlairsTilley. the canal passes through a tunnel 817 feet in 
l^gth. Descent by lockage, 471 feet ; distance, 105 miles. 

The Beaver section extends from a town of the same name, on the Ohio, 
up Beaver river to the Shenango, and thence up that stream to the head of slack 
water navigation, about six miles above Newcastle. Length, tbirty-oAe miles ; 
ascent, 132 feet. 

A little below Newcastle, at the mouth of Mahoning creek, this section 
is crossed by the Mahoning canal, which extends into Ohio, and at Akron 
it intersects the Ohio and Erie canal. The Beaver section is only a^^lttiwvof 
a canal, intended to connect the Ohio river, by way of Conneaut lake, with Lake 
Erie. 

. 'S 

The Erie extension is unfinished, it is « divided into the Shenango section, 
commences at the head of the Beaver section, l^iove Newcastle, and extends north- 
ward to the town of Erie* The ascent from the Shenango pool to the summit at 
Conneaut lake, is 287 feet; the descent thence to Lake Eric, 510 feet. The level 
of Conneaut lake is 419 feet above low water in the Ohio, at Beaver, and the 
surface of Lake Erie, ninety-one feet lower than the Ohio. Length of the Erie 
extension, 105 miles. 

The French Creek feeder, is a navigable canal, twenty-seven miles in length, 
from French creek above Meadville to the Erie extension at Conneaut lake. 

The Franklin line joins it at the aqueduct, seven miles below Meadville, 
where the water in the feeder is on a level with C.onneaut lake, and gives it an 
extension to Franklin on the Alleghany rivsr. Descent of lockage, 128 feet ; 
length twenty-two miles. 

Pennsylvania State Railroads. — The Philadelphia and Colamhia rail- 
road commences at Philadelphia, crosses the Schuylkill by a viaduct about two 
miles from the city, and follows a western course by Downingtown and Lancaster, 
to Columbia on the Susquehanna, a distance of eighty-two miles. Here it 
joins the eastern section of the Pennsylvania canal. 

The Schuylkill viaduct for the rails is 984 feet in length, it has also a way for 
carriages and foot passengers. Immediately west of this, the road ascends by an 
inclined plain, 2805 feet in leqgth, with a rise of 187 feet, on which cars ascend 
and descend at the same time, by being attached to an endless rope, moved by a 
stationary engine of sixty-horse power. The railroad then ascends gradually to 
near the West Chester railroad, about tvtenty-two milei^ fnom Philadelphia, where 
its height is 543 feet above tide-water. The railroad then descends 293 feet, at 
a grade of twenty-nine feet to the mile, to the *Brandy wine viaduct near Down- 
u^own ; from thence it again ascends, after crossing the West Brandywine near 
Goatesville, over the North Valley hill, at Mine Ridge gap, by a grade in- 
creased for about three-quarters of a milO) to forty-five feet per mile. From this 
height the road descends 250 feet into the Lancaster valley^ the city of Lan- 
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caster, and descends but twenty^five feet, by a route of six miles, to the Sus* 
quehaiina river, Columbia* 

There are several viaducts over the streams crossed by this railroad, parti* 
cularly those over Valley creek and West Brandywine ; the latter is 835 feet in 
length, and seventy-two feet above the water. Those over the Big and Little 
Conestoga creeks are 1412 feet and 804 feet long. The highest embankment is 
eighty feet, and the deepest cuttings from thirty to forty feet. The locomotive 
engines for the transportation of freight, are capable of drawing upwards of 100 
exclusive df the weight of cars, engine, &c., or nearly 200 tons in all, 
at an average speed of ten or twelve miles per hour. 

The Alleghany Portage railroad commences at Holliday sburg, at the western 
termination of the Juniata canal, ‘aneb^rosses the Alleghany ridge at Blair’s gap ; 
thence it descends to the valley of^e Conemaugh, to Johnstown, at the western 
division of the Pennsylvania canal. There are ten inclined planes on this rail- 
road from Johnstown eastward, and eleven levels,” or graded lines of road, the 
inclination of which is from ten feet to fifteen feet to the mile, except that between 
Johnstown and the drst plane, which has a grade of about twenty-four feet, between 
the eastern plane and Holliday sburg, where the maximum grade is fifty-two 
feet. Blair’s gap is 2325 feet above the level of mean high water of the tide on 
the Susquehanna; the ascent from Hollidaysburg to the summit, is 1398 feet in 
ten miles, and the descent to Johnstown 1171 feet in twenty-six miles and a half. 
There are five inclined plan^Q8*on each side of the summit; the longest being the 
third one west of H ollidaysburg, wluch is 3 1 1 7 feet in length, with a rise of 307i 5 

and the shortest, the third east of Johnstown, 1480 feet in length, rising 130^ feet. 

At the head of each inclined plane, there are two stationary engines of about 
thirty -five horse power each, which draw up and let down, by the endless rope, 
the cars attached. Folir cars, each loaded with a burden of 7000 pounds, can 
be drawn up at once, and as many let down at the same time, from six to ten 
times in an hour. On the short levels between the planes, horses are used for 
drawing the cars. 

A viaduct over the Conemaugh, qpnsists of a single arch Of eighty feet span, 
at a height of seventy feet above the water of the stream. Through a ridge near 
the head of the first plane, east of Johnstown, there is a tunnel, 901 feet in 
length, twenty feet wide, and nineteen feet high. This railroad is thirty miles 
and a half long. 

The Gettysburg railroad, intended to communicate between the Penn- 
sylvania improvements and those of Maryland, from the Baltimore to the 
Ohio railroad, and also with the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. After expending 
more than 700,000 dollars, on the eastern end between Gettysburg and the sum- 
mit of the south mountain, the work was suspended. 

Pennsylvania Canals and Railroads constructed by Companies. — 
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The Lehigh navigation eonsbts of a succession of cansl^ and jshidc water 
tion constructed by the Lehigh company, numerous dams built across the river 
form nav^able pools, and between these there are canals of various lengths 
These works join the Delaware section of the state canal at Easton on the Dela*- 
ware, and extend up the Lehigh river by Bethlehem and Allentown to Mauch 
Chunk, at the eastern termination of the great southern anthracite coal basin. 
The canals are sixty feet widest the water line, forty-five feet at bottom, and five 
feet deep ; locks 100 feet long and twenty-two feet wide, capable of passing boats 
carrying more than 100 tons ; dams from 300 feet to 564 feet long, 
feet to nineteen feet and a half high. Distance, forty-six miles and a half, with 
a rise in lockage of 353 feet. 

From Mauch Chunk the navigation is (Continued up the river to Whitehaven, 
twenty-four miles and three quarters ; and tl^ence to the falls at Stoddartsville, 
thirteen miles and a half, there is a descent for boats by artificial freshets, chiefly 
for bringing down lumber. The distance from Mauch Chunk to the northern 
termination of the works, is thirty-eight miles and a quarter. Ascent, 936 feet. 
The locks above Mauch Chunk are of the same length as those below, and twenty 
feet wide ; one of them has a lift of thirty feet, and can be filled or emptied in 
two minutes and a half. On this upper division of the work are twenty dams, 
from fourteen to thirty-eight feet high, and from 18? to 375 feet long. Total 
length of the Lehigh navigation, eighty- four miles and a half. 

The Lackawaxen canal is an extension of the Delaware and Hudson canal 
into Pennsylvania. It enters the state near the mouth of Lackawaxen, and 
extends up that stream to Honcsdalc, in Wayne county, where it connects with 
a railroad to the Lackawana coal mines at Carbondale. Length, twenty-five 
miles ; lockage rise, 187 feet from the Delaware to Honesdale, which is 870 feet 
above tide water. 

The Schuylkill navigation commences at Fair Mount dam, near Philadelphia, 
and follows the Schuylkill by Norristown and Reading to Port Carbon, ^t opens 
a water carriage between the Philadelphia and the Schuylkill coal region. It was 
commenced in 1815, and completed in 18%. Like the Lehigh navigation, it 
consists of pools formed across the river, with intervening lines of canal, some- 
times on the east and sometimes on the west side of the river, which the canal 
crosses several times. Near Reading it is intersected by the Union canal, which 
joins the Susquehanna, and the state canals of the interior.. Length of navigation 
from Philadelphia to Port Carbon, 108 nAles,^! which fifty-eight is canal and 
fifty slack water. The longest line of canal on the route is twenty-two miles, 
called the Girard, the upper end of which is five or six miles below Reading. 
Width of canal, thirty-six feet at top, twenty- two at bottom, and four feet deep. 
Looks, eighty feet by seventeen ; total ascent, 610 feet 

The Union canal passes from the Schuylkill, near Beading, westward up the 
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valley of Talpeboekeii creek, to the summit between the head waters of that 
stream and those of the duitapahilla, a branch of the Swatara. It then descends 
the Swatara to the Susquehanna, near Middletown. A branch, twenty-three 
miles in length, serves the double purpose of a navigable canal and a feeder, and 
extends \ip the Swatara northward to Pine Grove, in Schuylkill county, from 
which railroads extend to the coal mines. Near the gap by which the Swatara 
passes through the Blue mountain, a large dam is constructed which forms a 
pool or reservoir several miles in extent. The feeder on the Swatara being lower 
summit level of the canal near Lebanon, water works have been con- 
structed, which are now aided by steam engines, for the purpose of raising the 
water, which is conducted in a trunk several miles to the main canal. From the 
commencement of this canal on Ihe iSchuylkill to the summit level, the decline 
is forty-one miles and a quarter; ^ent of lockage, 311 feet. The summit level 
is seven miles long, and 498^ feet above tide water. From this to the Susque- 
hanna is thirty-three miles and three quarters ; descent, 208^ feet. Width of 
canal, thirty-six feet ; depth, four feet. Locks, seventy-five feet by eight feet and 
a half. Length of canal, eiglity-two miles. 

The Susquehanna or Tide Wafer canal, commencing at Wrightsville, opposite 
Columbia, and continues along the west side of the Susquehanna river to Havre- 
de-Grace, in Maryland. This canal opens a communication between the eastern 
division of the Pennsylvania canal and the tide water of Chesapeake bay. Canal, 
fifty feet wide, five feet deep^ locks with double chamber, admitting the passage 
of two boats at the same time, or of a raft 170 feet long, and sixteen feet wide. 
Length, forty-five miles ; descent, 233 feet. 

The Conestoga navigation consists of dams and locks, on Conestoga creek, 
from the city of Lancaster to the Susquehanna river. Locks, 100 feet by twenty- 
two feet; length of navigation, eighteen miles; descent, sixty-two feet. 

The Codorus jiavigationy by dams, locks, and canals on Codorus creek, from 
the boroi|gh of York to the Susquehanna river. Length, eleven miles. 

Bald Eagle and Spring Creek navigatiotiy extends from the West Branch 
State canal, at Lock Haven, in Clinton county, up the Bald feagle and Spring 
creeks to Bellefonte, in Centre county. Length, twenty-five miles; nineteen of 
which are finished. Lockage, 183 feet. 

Monongahela Improvemei(f navigation, extending up that river to the Virginia 
line ; unfinished. Lengthy about forty miles. 

Mahoning canal, eight milhs of which are in Pennsylvania, extends from the 
Beaver division of the State canal, near Newcastle, in Mercer county, up the 
valley of Mahoning river into the state of Ohio, and joins the Ohio and Erie 
canal at Akron, Ohio. Length, eighty-five miles. 

CoRPORATED Railroads.-— There are in the city of Philadelphia and the 
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incorporated districts adjoining,!., several short railroads joining or uniting the 
greater railroads which approach the city in different directions. 

The Ciiy railroad extends along Broad-street from the Columbia railroad, at 
Vine-street, to the Southwark railroad, at Cedar-street or South-street, one mile; 
with a branch down Market-street from Broad-street to Third-street, an*d thence 
down Third-street and Dock-street to the city warehouses near Dock-street 
wharf. Length, one mile and a quarter. 

The Southwark railroad extends from the City railroad at South-street down 
Broad-street to Prime-street, and thence by the latter to the Delaware aWlvtHthe 
Navy-yard ; nearly two miles. A branch of this road, half a mile in length, 
extends up Swanson-street to Cedar-stre^, near the wharf. 

The Northern Liberties and Penn Township railroad branches off from the 
Columbia railroad and down Willow-street the Delaware railroad, joining the 
Germantown, Norristown, and the Philadelphia and Trenton railroads. Length, 
one mile and a quarter. 

The Philadelphia and Trenton railroad^ from Philadelphia to Frankford, 
Holmesburg, Bristol, and Morrisville, opposite Trenton, on the Delaware. 
Rails across the bridge into Trenton, form a communication with the railroad 
from Trenton to New York Length, about twenty-eight miles. 

The Philadelphia and Wilmington railroad joins the Southwark railroad at 
Broad-street and Prime-street, in Philadelphia, crosses the Schuylkill by a 
viaduct, passes through Chester to the state boundviry, thence to Wilmington, in 
Delaware, where it joins the Wilmington and Susquehanna railroad to Baltimore. 
Length, twenty-seven miles. 

The Philadelphia, Germantown^ and Norristown railroad, seventeen miles in 
length, along the eastern side of Schuylkill, by Maiiayunk, to Norristown, in 
Montgomery county. About three miles from this city, a branch leaves this 
road and proceeds to Germantown, three miles. 

The West Philadelphia railroad, extends from the Schuylkill,, opposite 
Philadelphia, north-westward, joining the Columbia railroad about eight miles from 
the Schuylkill, it is unfinished. The irost abrupt grade is nearly fifty-seven 
feet, the average grade forty-three feet, per mile. 

The Valley railroad branches from the Philadelphia and Reading railroad on 
the west side of the Schuylkill, near Norristown, up the valley, to intersect the 
Philadelphia and Columbia railroad ea^ of Downingtown, about thirty^one miles 
from the city. Length, twenty miles. Maximum ^rade, thirty-five feet and three 
quarters per mile. Road unfinished. * 

The West Chester railroad branches from the Philadelphia and Columbia 
railroad, twenty-two miles from the city, to West Chester, about ten miles. 

The Philadelphia and Reading railroad, joins the Columbia railroad, below 
the inclined plane, on the west side of the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, extends 
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up that river to PottsviUe^ opening a line of communication between Philadelphia 
and the Schuylkill coal region. The whole line, from Pottsville to Philadelphia, 
is composed of levels and descending grades, which gives great advantages to the 
descending transportation. A locomotive engine of eleven tons’ weight has con* 
veyed frbm Heading to the Columbia railroad, near Philadelpliia, 101 cars with 
423 tons, at an average speed of ten miles the hour. There are three tunnels on 
this road ; one at Plat Rock, eight miles from the city, 960 feet in length ; 
another near Phienixville, of 1932 feet; and the third near Port Clinton, 1600 
'"Near the secohd tunnel, about thirty miles from Philadelphia, the road 
crosses to the east side of the river by a viaduct, 288 feet in length, and twenty- 
four feet above the water. Length, from the Columbia railroad to Reading, fifty- 
four miles ; from Reading to Potftsvihe, thirty-six miles. A branch, five miles 
long, from the Falls of Schuylkill, posses eastward to the Delaware, at Richmond, 
about three miles from Philadelpltia. 

The Little Schuylkill railroad extends from Port Clinton, at the junction of 
the two main branches of Schuylkill above the Blue mountain, up the Little 
Schuylkill to the Tamaqua coal mines, near the south side of the Broad moun- 
taim Ascent, 406 feet ; length, twenty-three miles. 

The Mine Hill and Sohuylkill Haven railroad^ extends from Schuylkill Ha- 
ven, up the west branch of Schuylkill, to the coal mines in the neighbourhood 
of M ine hill. Length of road and branches, twenty miles. 

The Mount Carbon railroad commences a mile below Pottsville, passes up 
Norwegian creek to the commeiic^ent of the Danville and Pottsville railroad, 
and thence extends by branches to several coal mines. Length, seven miles. 

Tlie Schuylkill Valley railroad commences at Port Carbon, where the 
Schuylkill navigation terminates, thence up the Schuylkill through the coal region 
to Tuscarora, ten milek. It has many branches to coal mines, the length of 
which is twelve or fifteen miles- 

The Mill Creek railroad from Port Carbon to the mines about Mill creek, 
four miles, with branches amounting to five miles. 

lianoille and Pottsville parts from Mount Oari>on railroad three 

miles above Pottsville, crosses the Broad mountain by a summit 1014 feet above 
the level of the Susquehanna at Sunbury, and then across the valley of Mahanoy 
creek, and over the ridge between that stream and Shamokin creek, down which 
to Sunbury on the Susejuehanna. On this railroad there is a tunnel 700 feet 
long, and seven inclined plsChes; pne 1650 feet in length, with an ascent of .S45 
feet. Chain cables are used on the inclined planes instead of ropes. The 
eastern section is completed to Girardville, fourteen miles from Pottsville. A 
tunnel 2500 feet long has been cut through Bear ridge, on the Girard estate, 
for the purpose of obtaining coal. The westefm section of the road is completed 
from Sunbury, twenty-one miles, to the extensive coal mines, a furnace for 
smelting iron wi&i anthracite, to the far town of Shamokin : length of the rail* 
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road, forty*'foiir miles and a half. A branchy seven miles^ to Danville, on tlie 
north branch of the projected Susquehanna. 

The JUttle Schuylkill and Susquehanna^ or Catawissa railroad^ extends from 
the termination of the Little Schuylkill railroad at Tamaqua, across the ridge 
dividing the waters of Little Schuylkill and Catawissa creek, thence down the 
valley of the latter to the town of Catawissa on the north branch of Susquehanna^ 
about thirty-five miles. Unfinished. 

It is proposed to extend this road from Catawissa to Williamsport in 
Lycoming county. A branch, twelve miles in length, extends from tWs 
near the summit north of Tamaqua, down the valley of Quakake, to the Beaver 
Meadow railroad near the Lehigh. 

Ingouporated Railways. — ^The Mwich Chunk railroad^ from the coal 
landing at Mauch Chunk to the summit mines. Length, nine miles. Ascent, 
936 feet; highest grade, 133 feet per mile. There is also a railroad of five miles 
and a quarter^ from Mauch Chunk to the company’s coal mines on Room Run. 
Ascent, 534 feet. 

The Beaver Meadow railroadj from Parryville on the Lehigh, six miles 
below Mauch Chunk, up the river to the mouth of Quakake creek, and thence 
up that stream to the Beaver Meadow mines. Length, twenty miles. 

The Hazelton railroad, branches off from the Beaver meadow road and 
leads to the coal mines near Hazelton. Length, eight miles. 

The Lehigh and Susquehanna railroad, constructed by the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation company, from Whitehaven on the Lehigh to Wilkesbarre on 
the Susquehanna joins the North Branch canal. It has one tunnel and three 
inclined pianos. Length, nineteen miles and three quarters. 

Tlie Carbondale and Honesdale railroad joins the Hudson and Delaware canal 
navigation on the Lackawana. It extends from Honesdale to the coal mines 
near Carbondale. Length, sixteen miles and a half. The summit on Moosic 
mountain, at an elevation of 912 feet, is passed by means of inclined planes. 

The Pine Grove railroad extends from the Union canal navigation at Pine 
Grove in Schuylkill county, to the coal mines. Length, four miles. The Lorberry 
and Swatara railroads, to other mines in the same region, extend eight miles. 

The Lykens* Valley railroad, from Millerstown on the Susquehanna, extends 
along the north side of Berry’s mountain to the Wi^nnisco coal mines at Bear 
gap, in Dauphin county. Length, sixteen miles. 

The Williamsport and Elmira railroad is completed from the West Branch 
canal at Williamsport, up Lycoming creek to Ralston. Length, twenty-five 
miles. Thence it is intended to extend northward to Elmira in New York, to 
join the Chemung canal. Projected length, seventy-three miles and a half. 

The Btossburg and Corning railroad, from the bituminous coal region at 
Blossburg to the Chemung canal at Corning, New York. Projected length, forty 
miles ; part finished. 
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Th^ Harmburg and Lancaster rmlroad br^ches from the PMladelphia and 
Columbia railroad near Lancaster^ and extends by Mountjoy and Portsmouth to 
Harrisburg, where it joins the Cumberland Valley railroad. Near Elizabethtown 
there is a tunnel of 850 feet. Highest grade^ forty-two feet to the mile^ generally 
less than*thiity-fiye feet. Length, thirty-six miles. 

The Cumberland ValUy railroad commences at Harrisbui^, crosses the 
Susquehanna, and continues westward by Carlisle, Newville, and Shippensburg 
to Chambersburg in Franklin county. The bridge by which this road crosses 
the .Susquehanna has Ithe railroad laid upon a flat roof, with carriage ways be- 
neath. Length of road, fifty-two miles. A route for another railroad to join 
this, and to extend from Chambersburg to Pittsburg, has been surveyed. 

The Franklin railroad joins the Cumberland Valley railroad at Chambers- 
burg; thence southward by Greencastle to the state boundary, and to Hagers- 
town in Maryland. Length, abdut twenty miles. It is projected to continue 
this road to the Potomac. 

The York and WrightsvUle railroad extends from the western termination of 
the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, across the Susquehanna to Wrightsville; 
thence westward to York, thirteen miles, where it intersects the Baltimore and 
Susquehanna railroad. 

The Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad extends southward from York, up 
the valley of Codorus creek to .the Maryland boundary, eighteen miles, and 
thence to Baltimore. Who^ length, fifty-six miles. 


llVCAriTULATlON. 


miles. 


Length of state canals 648 

„ coinpaii)r canals 4d2 

Total length of caiii^s 1*260 


miles. 


Length of state railroads 116 

„ company railroads 0U2 

„ private railroads to mines, &c. . 75 

Total length of railroads 795 


The Turnpike Roads and Btidges of Pennsylvania are numerous and well 
made. They have been nearly all constructed by incorporated companies. Mr. 
Frego observes. 

That few of them have ever yielded divMeiids equal to the interest on the cost of construc- 
tion, and most of them little more tlian sufficient to keep them in repair, yet they should not 
be considered as an improvident and wasteful expenditure of capital . The advantages result- 
ing to those portions of the state which they connect, and through which they pass, from 
increased fadlities of travelling, and the transportation of produce and merchandise, tlie ad- 
ditional value which they consequently give to the lands adjacent to them, the easy and 
direct communication affordccl by their means between diflereiit sections of the country, 
previously separated by impassable mouu tains or impenetrable wilderness, have altogether 
far exceeded in value the cost of all th^ turnpikes in Pennsylvania.’’ 

The following statement from the " Monthly Commercial Chronicle,^^ in 
Hunfs Merchants^ Magazine^ contains the most accurate information that we have 
been able to procure. The state of Pennsylvania, which failed in paying the in- 
terest of its debt, has advertised its public works, for the construction of which 
those debts were contracted, for sale, to take its stock at par in payment. That 
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stock is nominally at forty cents on the dollar in the market. This being the 
peculiar position of the debt of the state of Pennsylvania, we will here annex a 
table of ‘the leading works, with their extent, cost, and aggregate revenue an4 
expenditures for ten years, from 1830 to 1840 inclusive : — 

Cost, Revenue, and Expenditures of the Finished Lines of Pennsylvania Canals and 

Railroads. 


NAME AND DESCRIPTION. 

Distance. 

Goat. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


miles. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Eastern diTlsion of the PbnnsyWania canal — Ex- 






43 

1, 734^)58 

1,047,820 


Juniata Division— Extends from Duncan's island to 



HoUidaysbura 

Western di virion — Extends from Johnstown to 

130 

3,437,334 

491,104 

592,180 

Pictsburg*. 

105 

[ 2,9frl,892 

887.013 

880,834 

Delaware division — Extends from Bristol to Easton 

fiO 

1,374,774 

586.313 

638,831 

Susquehanna division — Extends from Duncau's 
island to Northumberland.. 





30 

1 807,374 

141,730 

1 314,253 

North Branch division — Extends from Northumbur- 




land to Lackawaunock 

73 1. 

1,491,894 

ti3,.33U 

300,624 

West Branch division— Extends from Northumber- 





land to Diinnsburg 

72 

- 1,708,579 

00,859 

333,738 

French Creek division — Extends (including the 





feeder) from Franklin to Connenut lake 

45 . 

784.754 

4,707 

133,079 

Beaver division— Extends from Beaver to Newcastle 

25 

522,2:>S 

l-i,924 

130,082 

Columbia and Phtlsdeipbia railway — Extends from 




S85,.343 

Columbia to Philadelphia 

82 

3,983.302 

1,205,419 

Railroad tolls 

.... 

.... 

814,319 

802,074 

436,570 

Motive potver «... 

.... 

.... 

.. .. 

Locomotives, ropes, die 

Alleghany Portage railway— Extends from Hnlli- 



41.3,504 

203,135 

dayshurg to Johnstown 

Railroad tolls 

38 

1,78.'».170 

.... 


443,489 

539,507 

Motive power 

.... 



122,236 

Locomotives, ropes, Ac 





Total 

.... 

i 20,033,791 

6,181,024 

6,094,200 


In addition to this, there are the following canals in progress, and nearly 
completed : — 


North Branch extension, from Lackawana to New York line.,., 

...t. 

miles. 

90 

634 


ill 

WT aw-wesBww-w wvemn y si 




165ii 



These have cost nearly 10,000,000 dollars, making the total funded debt, with 
money borrowed to pay interest and other expenses, 36,331,005 dollars. The 


property of the state is as follows ; — 


Tlie Talut) of public improvoincntii, e»tima|^«d at co»t, iii.< 

The atate own* bauk stock which coat, at par 

The state owns turnpike aud bridge stock 

The statu owns railrodd stock 

Mvney due oo unpatentud lauds, estimated at 


ToUl. 


dollars. 

Cts. 

29,292.165 

33 

2,108,790 

00 

831,778 

GO 

3.50,540 

1,000,000 

00 

00 

33,583,189 

99 


The works may become valuable, bpt as seen in the above table, in ten years, 
including a most prosperous season, the expenses exceeded the receipts 512,585 
dollars, independent of the interest on the debt contracted for their construction. 
We have gone thus into details, because it is a novel feature in the money 
market for an independent state to become bankrupt, and tender its property for 


sale in payment. 

In New Jersey the Delaware, and Morris canal was begun in 1824, and com- 
pleted in 1636, and cost about 2,500,000 dollars. It extends from Easton; on the 
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Delaware, to Jersey city, 101 miles. A large amount of coal, from the coal region 
of Pennsylvania, is transported on it. It has recently been widened at a great 
expense. The Delaware and Raritan canal extends from New Brunswick, on the 
Raritan, to Bordentown, on the Delaware, below Trenton, and is forty-three 
miles in ‘length. It forms part of an important communication between the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia. Salem canal extends from Salem creek, 
four miles to Delaware river. 

The New Jersey railroads arc more important even than her canals. The 
^amdef^ and Amboy railroad was incorporated in 1829, and completed in 1832, 
extending from Camden, on the Delaware, opposite to Philadelphia, to South 
Amboy, at the mouth of the Raritan, sixty-one miles. The New Jersey railroad 
was incorporated in 1832, and opened in 1836, extending from Jersey city, through 
Newark, New Brunswick, and Trenton, to Bordentown, where it forms a junction 
with the Camden and Amboy roafl. The Paterson railroad was incorporated in 
1831, and completed in 1834, and bfttnehes off from the New Jersey railroad at 
Bergen hill, and extends fifteen miles to Paterson. The Morris and Essex rail- 
road extends from Newark to Morristown, twenty miles. The Elizabeth port 
and Somerville railroad communicates between the two places, twenty-five miles. 
The Camden and Woodbury railroad extends, from the one place to the other, 
nine miles. 

In Delaware and Maryland, the Chesapeake and Delaware canal is the 
most important internal improvement. It crosses the northern part of the state, 
commencing at Delaware city (which has only forty houses), forty- six miles 
below Philadelphia, and extends thirteen miles and a half to Back creek, a navi- 
gable branch of Elk river. Beii^ sixty-six feet wide at the surface, and ten feet 
deep, it is navigable for sloops and steamboats. The Deep Cut in this canal is 
four miles in length, through a hill ninety feet high. This canal was commenced 
in 1824, and completed in 1829, at a cost of 2,200,000 dollars. The Newcastle 
and Frenchtown railroad also forms a connexion between the Delaware and Che- 
sapeake. It extends from Newcastle on the Delaware river, to Frenchtown on 
Elk river, is sixteen miles and a quarter long, and was finished in 1832, at an 
expense of 400,000 dollars. 

Two of the greatest works of internal improvement in the Unitetl States have been 
projected and commenced by Maryland. The first is the Chesapealte and Ohio canals, 
commencing at Georgetown, district of Columbia, and to extend to Cumberland, on the 
Potomac, and thence by WUls creek and the Yonghiogheny and Monongahela rivers to 
Pittsburg, a distance of 341 niilhs and a quarter. It would require a tunnel through the 
Alleghany mountains four miles an^ eighty yards in length. The whole amount of 
lockage will be 3215 feet. The estimated cost is 9,347,408 dollars. The state of Mary- 
land has subscribed 3,0(X),000 dollars, and the United States 1,000,000 dollars, towards 
the completion of the undertaking. A charter was granted by Virginia in 1824, and con- 
firmed by Maryland and the Congress of the United States in 1826, and the work was 
commenced in 1828. It has been nearly completed from Georgetown to Cumberland, 185 
miles, and has been extended to AJexandna.^’ — U, S. Gaz, 

The second great work is the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, designed to extend 
from Baltimore to Wheeling, on the Ohio, 360 miles. It was incorporated by the 
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legislature of Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, in 1827, and commenoed July 4th, 
1828. The state of Maryland has subscribed to the stock 3,000,000 dollars, and the 
city of Baltimore 3,000,000 dollars. It is completed from Baltimore to Cumberland. 
The Washington birach extends thirty miles and a quarter from Potapsco river to Waah- 
ington. The Baltimore and Port Dcposite railroad extends thirty-six miles from Baltimore 
to Havre de Grace. The Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad extends fifty-six miles from 
Baltimore to York, Pennsylvania. The Reistertown branch railroad commences six miles 
from Baltimore, and extends eight miles to Reistertown. The Wilmington and Susque- 
hanna railroad extends from Havre de Grace, thirty -two miles, to Wilmington, Delaware. 
The Annapolis and Elkridge railroad extends nineteen miles and three-quarters from 
Washington brancli to Annapolis.’* — U, S, Gaz^ 

V 

Philadelphiaj Wilmington^ and Baltimore railroad.— Yrom the reports made 
January 9th, 1843, and January 8th, 1844, it appears that the whole amount of 
receipts for the year ending the 21st of December, 1842, were 469,858 dollars 
4 cents. The whole expenses for the year, finding the same day, were 239,965 
dollars 7 cents. The revenue for 1842 was ^34,010 dollars 65 cents less than 
in 1841, and the expenses were less by 109»,979 dollars 70 cents. The whole 
receipts for the year ending the 31st of December, 1843, were 430,434 dollars 47 
cents ; while the current expenses for the same period were 230,384 dollars 86 
cents. It appears, by the last report, that the funded debt of the company 
amounted to 2,972,887 dollars 16 cents. The president alludes to the adverse 
circumstances of the company during the past year; but hopes, that from the 
favourable prospects of the country, the period is approaching when it will receive 
such substantial assurance of prosperity as will confirm the anticipations of the 
most sanguine. Of the probability of this, however, no speculations are offered. 

The fifth annual report of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Railroad company embraces some interesting^tatements. The gross receipts 
of the road for 1842 were 386,874 dollars ; receipts on the Newcastle and French- 
town railroad for the same period, 82,983 dollars; joint gross receipts, 469,857 
dollars. The largest receipts for passengers, 38,370 dollars, were in the month 
of May ; the largest receipts for freight, 7^03 dollars, were in the month of Fe- 
bruary. The largest gross receipts, in 1841, were 603,868 dollars, being an 
increase of 134,010 dollars over 1842. Expenses in 1841, 342,940 dollars ; 
expenses in 1842, 239,965 dollars. Decrease in net revenue in 1842, 31,080 
dollars. The saving in expense for the last year is a very important matter, and 
speaks well for the management of the road. 

Virginia, — The Dismal Swamp canal connects Chesapeake bay with Albe- 
marle sound, extending from Deep creek to Joyce’s'^creck, twenty-three miles, at 
a cost of 879,864 dollars. It has branches of eleven miles. The Alexandria 
canal extends seven miles and a quarter from Georgetown to Alexandria. The 
James river and Kanawha canal extend 175 miles, from Richmond to Buchanan. 
The BSbhmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac railroad extends seventy-five 
miles, to Aquia creek. Louisa branch, twenty-five miles from Richmond, pro- 
ceeds forty-nine miles, to Oordonsville. Richmond and Petersburg railroad, from 
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Richmond^ extends twenty*three miles, to Petersburg. Petersbui^ and Roanoke 
railroad extends from Petersburg, fifty-nine miles, to Weldon. Greensville 
railroad extends from near Hicks, for eighteen miles, to Gaston, North Carolina. 
City Point railroad extends from Petersburg, twelve miles, to City Point. 
Chesterfield railroad extends from Coal Mines, thirteen miles and a half, to 
Richmond. Portsmouth and Roanoke railroad extends from Portsmouth, eight 
miles, to Weldon, North Carolina. Winchester and Potomac railroad extends 
from Harper’s ferry, thirty-two miles, to Winchester. 

N«tRTH Carolina. — The Wilmington and Raleigh railroad extends from 
^Wilmington, 161 miles and a half, to Weldon, on the Roanake,and connects with 
the Portsmouth and Roanoke railroad. It was commenced in 1836, and completed 
in 1840. The Raleigh and Gascon railroad extends from Raleigh, eighty-five 
milesj to Gaston, on the Roanoke, where it unites with the Petersburg, Grenville, 
and Roanoke railroads. Northwest canal connects Northwest river, six miles, 
with the Dismal Swamp canal. Weldon canal extends twelve miles round the 
falls of the Roanoke. Clubfoot and Harlow canal extends from the head waters 
of the Clubfoot, one mile and a half, to those of Harlow creek, near Beaufort. — 
U. S,Gaz, — (Various accounts.) 

The receipts of the railways for 1843 amounted to 122,108 dollars ; expenses, 
70,176 dollars; receipts by steamboats, 104,066 dollars; profits on both, jBflOG 
dollars. — Official Returns. 

South Carolina has s^me important wmrks of internal improvement. The 
Santee canal extends twenty-two miles from Charleston harbour to the Santee 
river, and was finished in 1802, at a cost of 650,667 dollars. Through this 
canal and the improvement of the Santee and Congaree rivers, a bbatable com- 
munication has been opened from Charleston to Columbia. Winyaw canal ex- 
tends seven miles and «. half from Winyaw bay to Kinlock creek, a branch of 
the Santee river. The navigation of the Catawba river has been improved by 
five short canals, wdth an aggregate length of about eleven miles and a half. 
Saluda canal extends from the head of Saluda shoals to Granby ferry, six miles 
and a quarter. Besides these, there are three other short eanals, to avoid the 
obstructions of falls or shoals in rivers. 

The South Carolina railroad commences at Charleston, and extends 135 
miles and three-quarters to Hamburg. This road was commenced in 1830 
and completed in 1834, at a cost of 1,750,000 dollars* It has since been sold 
to the Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charleston Railroad company, for 2,400,000 
dollars, paid for in the stock of .the latter company. The entire length of this 
road from Charleston to Cincinnati will be 718 miles. The Branchville and 
Columbia railroad extends from Branchville, on the South Carolina railroad, 
sixty-six miles, to Columbia. This is to form a part of the Charleston, LpuisviJle, 
and Cincinnati railroad. 

4 o 
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T/vhiff of Freights oii the South Carolina Railroad. 


ARTICL BS. 


Suit, per Hack, no< I'xrffdinir f«iur l>utilielhi| 
Drygoodu, ahoen, Huddlerv, boxfiM, fur- 
niture, liJtH, boiinetf). Olid all men* 

aiiremvnt gfodti pi-r cubic font 

Baoun, bairgiog, bei'a’-wax, confection- 
ery, coffee, copper, druga, glaaa, 
hidea, hardware, lard, butter, leatluT, 
xuolaBHea in barrela, niill and grind- 
atnnea, oil, paints, rope, rice, sugar, 
tallow, tobacco tin, and all other 

articles by weight per 100 lbs. 

Hogsheads of moUsHes and oil do.! 

ditto, ditto, if at risk at shippers, .dn. 

and pipes of liquor, not exceeding ' 

1*20 galluns 

Quarter casks, and barrels of liquor, 
beef and pork, tongues and fish... each 
Half barrels of liquor, beef and pork, 

tongues and fish do. 

Kegs of liquor, nut exceeding fne gal- 
lons do 

— ditto, ten gsllous do. 

Demijohns, jirs, and jugs, not exceed- 
ing two gallons do. 

ditto, five ^hHouh do. 

Carboys of vitnol do. 

llurrots of beets, bread, crackers, flour, 
potatoes, fruit, oysters, onions, and 

ice, and all light barrels do. 

Half barrels of beets, bread, crackers, 
flour, potatoes, fruit, oysters, onions, 
and ic.e do. 


Smith's bellows do 

Ituckets and tubs in nests do. 

Shovels, spades, scyihes, and brooms, 
per dozen 

Ctiairs dn. 

Kocking-rhairs each 

Cotton-gins, fans, and luills do.| 

Straw cutters do. 

Ploughi and wheelbarrows do. 

Collars per dozen 

OloHo carriages, and stage-coaches, .eueb 

Hnroiiches and phaetons do. 

Buggies amt waggons do. 

(tigs, sulLeys, and common Jersey wag- 
gons, or carryalls do. 

Specie, per IflOO dollars do. 

All suiall packages do. 

DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 

Cotton, in round and square bales, at 
present rate per 100 lbs. (subject to 
variation by bale or by wcypbt). 


FROM 

OiJAIlLESTON 

TO 


Coliini- 

biu. 

Ham- 

burg. 

lilrK.rtfl. 

ctlra. eta. 

n 

40 

0 

40 

0 

124 

0 

124 

0 

26 

0 

26 

0 

40 

0 

.10 

0 

‘iri 

0 

25 


00 

3 

00 

0 

75 

0 

7.6 

0 

.60 

0 

60 

fl 

2.6 

0 

2.6 

c» 

.60 

0 

.50 

0 

26 

0 

25 

0 

75 

0 

75 

* 

26 

1 

2.6 

0 

no 

0 

50 

0 

674 

0 

374 

0 

.60 

0 

,50 

0 

76 

0 

76 

1 

60 

1 

60 

0 

60 

0 

60 

n 

374 

0 

374 

a 

Oo 

3 

00 

0 

76 

0 

7.6 

3 

50 

3 

50 

1 

60 

1 

60 

0 

60 

0 

50 

0 

76 

0 

7,6 

1.6 

00 

16 

(H> 

10 

00 

10 

OO i 

7 

.60 

7 

.50 

.6 

00 

5 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 1 

0 

25 

0 

25 

1 


25 

0 

2.6 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton yarns, cotton fabrics, and indigo 
per 100 lbs. 

Grain— oats, bran, rice-flour in sackn 
per bushel 

— corn meal, grist, peas, beans, 

ground-nuts do. 

— wheat, rye, and grass teeds do.| 

liny, blades, and straw in bales 

per 100 lbs 

A single horse, mule, ox, or cow....each| 


Four ditto, ditto, ditto do. 

Live sheep and goats, by car-load.. ..do. 

I.amljs, kids, and pigs, ditto do. 

Calves do. 

Hogs per 100 lbs. 

“ne or mk\re of the. above, if boxed, b> 
ineasiirc^lieut, per passenger train 

per foetl 

Larger quantities of live stock will be 
taken by weight, by the Lead or car,| 
an may be agreed im by superiiiteudcut 
of transportation. 

eese and turkeys, in coops ...per bead 

Ducks and fonJs, ditto do. 

Eggs, in bnx(‘S, baskets, or tiibH..per doz. 

Fruit and vegetables, dried peaches and 
apples per barrel 

In smaller quantities, inboxes, baskets, 
&c., pro rata, no box or basket less. . . . 

Dogs m bttggage-car, whole diatiinco 

each 

Ditto ditto, fifty miles do.| 

Ditto ditto, tweuty-live miles 

do 

Marl, per buhlieL, for first ten miles, 
file (fMits; one cent for every ten 
miles ivlditioiMl. 

Bricks, per lOOO, for first ton miles, 
two doUars ; and fifty cents for every 
ten miles adilitioiiul. 

Wood, per cord, one dollar for first ten 
miles, and twenty-five rents for 
every ten miles additional, 
pokes and staves, one dollar fifty 
cents per ItiOO, tor first ten miles; 
and twenty-five cents for every ten 
miles additional. 

.Shingles, Hrventy-five cenfs per 1000, 
for first ten wiles ; and twenty-live 
cents tor e.very ten miles additional. 

, limber, one dullrir fifty cents por lOOb, 
for first ton miles; and twenty-five . 
cents fur each addiiioual ten niilns. J 


PROM 
CHARLESTON 
TO 


Colum- 

bia.. 


dirs. cts.i 


10 

20 

00 

JiO 

on 

no 

60 

374 

00 

40 


0 124 


0 ;»o 


Ham- 

burg. 


dlrs. cts. 


0 in 

0 


20 

00 

Ml 

00 

00 

60 

:»74 

00 

40 


124 


10 

:t 

2 


0 60 


|l'ii ho loaded and 
iiulouded by the 
owners. 


The rate of frcifjht between Ctilunihia and Hamburg, will be as above ; and to all 
intermediate stations between Brancbvllle, Columbia, and Hambui'g, wlicre the present 
freight exceeds, it shall be reduced to the rate spccibod as above. 

The company does not engage to notUy consignees of the arrival of goods and produce* 
They are considered as delivered when tb^ have reached the dcp6t ; but if not taken 
away, will bo stored at the depot, at the risk €f the owuicr. 

Goods, wares, produce, and morebandise, consigned to the company’s agent in Charles- 
ton, will bo forwarded and shipped to any place of dqjitination, free of commissions. The 
same, if intended for the interior of the Carolinas, Georgia, Tcnnc.ssee, and Alabama, 
unless otherwise directed, will be despatched by the first waggons offering for the place to 
which the goods may bo consigned. If destined for the Georgia railroad, they will be sent 
to the depot in Augusta immediately; provision being made, in all the above cases, for the 
payment of freight and expenses on the road, to the agent in Charleston, or to the com- 
pany’s agent at the depOt, by whom tlic goods are forwarded. 
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Gkorgia. — ^This state has several important works of internal improvement. 
The Savannah and Ogeechee canal extends sixteen miles, from Savannah to 
Ogeechee river, completed, in 1829, at an expense of 165,000 dollars. The 
Brunswick canal extends from tide water on the Altamahu, twelve miles to Bruns- 
wick, atTa cost of 500,000 dollars. 

The Georgia railroad extends from Augusta, 165 miles, to De Kalb county. 
The Athens branch extends from the Georgia railroad, thirty-three miles, to 
Athens. Cost of the whole, including the Athens branch, 3,300,000 dollars 
The Western and Atfaiitic railroad continues the Georgia railroad from De Kalb 
county, 140 miles, to Chattaiioga, on Tennessee river, at a cost of 2,130,000 dol- 
lars. The Central railroad extends from Savannah, 197 miles, to Macon, estimated 
to cost 2,300,000 dollars. The .Monroe railroad extends from Macon, 101 miles, 
to Whitehall. The Ocmulgcc and h'Tmt river railroad, seventy-six miles in length, 
is designed to connect the navigiftile waters of these rivers, so as to form a com- 
munication from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico. — (See Public Works of 
United States hereafter.) 

Flohiua. — A railroad extends from Tallahassee, twenty-two miles, to St. 
Mark’s. One also extends from Lake Wicomico, twelve miles, to St. Joseph, 
and another from St. Joseph, thirty miles, to lola, on the Appalachicola. Seve- 
ral other railroads and canals have been projected. 

The Muscle Shoals canal is (jesigned to overcome ilic obstruction in tlie Ten- 
nessee river. It extends freyn the head of the falls, thirty-five miles and three- 
quarters, to Florence, and cost 67J,835 dollars. But to extend the work to its 
completion will cost 1,361,057 dollars. The Huntsville canal extends from 
Triena on the Tennessee, sixteen miles, to Huntsville. 

The Alabama and Florida railroad extends from Pensacola, J56 miles and a 
half, to Montgomery, aiftl cost 2,500,000 dollars. The Selma and Cahawba rail- 
road is a branch of the Alabama and Florida railroad, extending from Selma, ten 
miles, to Cahawba. 

The Montgomery and Westpoint railroad extends from Montgomery, the 
northern termination of the Pcnsacolji and Montgomery railrbad to Westpoint, 
at the head of the rapids of the Chattahoochee river, thirty miles nhovc Columbus. 
It is eighty-seven miles long. Tlie Tuscumbia, Cortland, and Decatur railroad 
extends from Tuscumbia, forty-four miles, to Decatur. The Wetumpka railroad 
extends ten miles, and is designed to connect, when completed, the Tennessee 
and Alabama rivers at Wetuiiipka. 

Mississippi. — ^The following works of internaP improvement have been un- 
dertaken. West Feliciana railroad extends from St. Francisvillc, in Louisiana, 
on the Mississippi, twenty-seven miles and three-quarters, to Woodville in Mis- 
sissippi, and cost 500,000 dollars. Vicksburg and Clinton railroad extends from 
Vicksburg, forty-five miles, to Jackson, the capital of the state, with a branch to 
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Raymond; six miles and a half. ^ The New Orleans and Nashville railroad will 
extend through this state. The Mississippi railroad to extend from Natchez^ 112 
mileS; to Jackson^ is finished to Malcolm, a distance of forty miles. The Jack- 
son and Brandon railroad is fourteen miles long, and connects these places. 
The Grand Gulf and Port Gibson railroad is seven miles and a quarter long, 
connecting the two places. Several other railroads are proposed, which are those 
from Natchez to Woodvillc, forty-one miles; from Manchester to Benton, four- 
teen miles ; from Princeton to Deer creek, twenty miles ; from Brandon to Mo- 
bile, and from Columbus to Aberdeen. *• 

Louisiana. — This state has a number of important works of internal im- 
provement. Pontchartrain railroad extends from New Orleans, four miles and a 
half, to Lake Pontchartrain, at a cost of 450,000 dollars. West Feliciana railroad 
extends from St. Francisvillc, twenty miles, to Woodville, Mississippi. New 
Orleans and Carrollton railroad extends froni. New Orleans, four miles and a 
quarter, to Lafayette. Orleans-street railroad, extends from New Orleans, 
four miles and a quarter, to the Bay of St. John’s. The Mexico Gulf railroad, 
extends from New Orleans east, to Pascagoula sound. The Orleans Bank canal 
extends from New Orleans, six miles, to Lake Pontchartrain, and cost 1,000,000 
dollars. Canal Carondclet extends from New Orleans, one mile and a half, to the 
Bay of St. John’s* Barataria canal extends from New Orleans, eiglit\’'-five miles, 
to Berwick bay. Lake Veret canal extends from Lake Veret, eight miles, to 
Lafourche river. The New Orleans and Nashville railroad extends eighty miles 
in this state, and if completed, will be 564 miles in length. It is in progress. 

Tennessee. — ^The internal improvements of Tennessee consist of several 
railroads. Lagrange and Memphis railroad e.xtends from Memphis, on the Mis- 
sissippi, fifty miles, to Lagrange, in Lafayette county. Somerville branch ex- 
tends from the main road at Moscow, sixteen miles, to Somerville. The Hiwas- 
see railroad extends from Knoxville, ninety-eight miles and a half, to the Georgia 
line, where it unites with the Western and Atlantic railroad of Georgia. The 
New Orleans and Nashville railroad is designed to pass through this state. — (See 
Railroads of the United States hereafter.) 

Kentucky. — A short but most important work of internal improvement, is 
the Louisville and Portland canal, two miles and a half long, around the rapids in 
the Ohio river at Louisville. It admits steamboats of the largest class, is exca- 
vated ten feet deep, in solid limestone, aqd cost 730,000 dollars. The navigation 
of Kentucky, Licking, and Green rivers, has been entensively improved by dams 
and locks. The Lexington and Ohio railroad extends from Lexington to Frank- 
fort, and is intended to be continued to Louisville. Several other railroads have 
been projected. 

Miohioan. — ^The Illinois and Michigan canal is 100 miles in length, sixty 
feet wide, and six feet deep; it has fifteen locks, each 110 feet in length, and 
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eighteen feet in width. The canal will be navigable for boats carrying from 100 
to 150 tons. Five million dollars have already been expended upon it^ and 
1,600,000 dollars are required to complete it. It connects the navigable waters 
of the Illinois river, one of the main tributaries of the Mississippi, with Lake 
Michigan; 

The security oflFercd to the subscribers to the new loan consists of the follow- 
ing property : — 


• 

dollars. 

nie Minal itself, which has coat 

r),r»no,ooo 

acres of canal land, valued at ten dollars per acre 


Lots in Chicago, valued at 

:riO,(iuo 

,, Locfcport, valued at 

»»»,000 

„ Ottawa, valued at. 

M.’iO.tHIO 

„ liaSuHc, valued at . 

500,000 

„ Juliet and Uu Paf'r, valued at.... 

»00 (M^o 

Coal beds and stone quarries, valued at, 

100,000 

Total 

a,204.fi70 




Illinois. — ^The Illinois and Michigan canal extends from Chicago, 106 miles, 
to near Peru, at the head of steamboat navigation on the Illinois. This distance 
includes a navigable feeder of four miles, and a few miles of river navigation. It 
was commenced in 1 836, and is estimated to cost 8,664,337 dollars. A railroad 
extends from Meredosia, fifty-three miles, to Springfield. Coal Mine Bluffs rail- 
road extends from the Mississippi river, six miles, to the coal mine. Besides 
these, a large system of railroads Jias been projected, and partly executed, the 
principal of which is denomii>ated the Central railroad, extending from Cairo, at 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, and terminating near the south termi- 
nation of the Illinois and Michigan canal; and thence extending in a north-west 
direction to Gallena; the whole distance being 467-^ miles, at an estimated cost of 
3,800,000 dollars. This is designed to be intersected by railroads to the east and 
west, some of them croSsing the state. But none of these works are yet com- 
pleted. • 

Ohio. — The Ohio canal extends from Cleveland, on Lake Erie, 307 miles to 
Portsmouth, on the Ohio. It has a navigable feeder of fourteen miles to 
Zanesville ; one of ten miles to Columbus ; and one of nine miles to Lancaster ; 
one to Athens of fifty miles ; the Walholding branch of twenty-three miles ; the 
Eastport branch of four miles, and the Dresden of two miles. This great work 
was begun in 1825, and was finished in 1832, at a cost of 5,000,000 dollars. The 
Miami canal extends from Cincinnati, 178 miles, to Defiance, where it meets the 
Wabash and Erie canal. ThA cost was 3,750,000 dollars. The whole distance 
to Lake Erie is 265 miles. The Warren canal, a branch of the above, extends 
from Middletown, twenty miles to Lebanon. The Sandy and Beaver canal is to 
extend from the Ohio canal, at Bolivar, seventy-six miles, to Ohio river, at the 
mouth of Little Beaver creek. Cost estimated at 1,500,000 dollars. The 
Mahoning canal extends from the Ohio canal, at Akron, eighty-eight miles, eight 
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miles of which are in Pennsylvania^ to Beaver river, at a cost of 764,372 dollars. 
Milan canal extends from Huron, three miles, to Milan, to which steamboats 
now ascend. Tlie Mad river and Sandusky city railroad extends from Tiffin, 
thirty-six miles, to Sandusky city. The Ohio railroad extends from Manhattan, 
forty miles, to Sandusky city. 

CANAiiS and Roads in Ohio. 


CANALS AND ROADS. 

Miles. 

• Cost. 


number. 

dollars. 

Ohio canal and branchoa 

:ia4 

4,004,031 

Miami canal * 

«7 


Wabaah and Erie canal 


2.257,164 

Miami extension 

lU 

2.408,31)7 

Hocking canal 

a fiG 

842,657 

Walhonding 

25 1 

508,261 

Muakingrum river 

81 

1,4.32,235 

Pennaylvania and Ohio 

Hfi 

4 ^6,0U» 

Milan 

. 10 j 

23,302 

Cincinnati and White Water 

\ 25 

160,000 

Macadamised mada, about 

G5l 

881,820 

Total 

1550 

15,>I2C,32H 


Indiana. — ^The greatest works of internal improvement undertaken by this 
state is the Wabash and Erie canal, which extends from Lafayette on the 
Wabash, 187 miles, to Lake Erie, at Toledo, on the Maumee bay; eighty-seven 
miles and a quarter of it being in Ohio, and ninety-nine miles and three quarters 
in Indiana. The White Water canal extends from Lawrenceburg, thirty miles, to 
Brookville. This canal, when completed, will '-connect Cambridge, on the 
national road, with the Ohio river, the entire length being seventy- six miles, at 
an estimated cost of 1,400,000 dollars. The central canal is designed to con- 
nect the Wabash and Erie canal at Peru, with the Ohio river at Evansville, 
passing through Indianapolis. The entire length wdll be 290 miles, and the esti- 
mated cost 3,500,000 dollars. Parts of this work have been completed. Terre 
Haute and Eel river canal will connect Terre Haute, the southern termination of 
the Wabash and Erie canal, with the central canal in Greene county, at a dis- 
tance of forty miles and a half, and an estimated expense of 629,631 dollars. 
This work is not* completed. The Madison and Indianapolis railroad extends 
from Madison, on the Ohio river, ninety-five miles to Indianapolis. It is nearly 
completed. Several other canals and railroads have been projected. 

Michigan has projected and commenced an extensive system of internal 
improvements. The Central railroad extends from Detroit, forty-four miles, to 
Ann Arbor, and when completed is designed to expend 194 miles to St. Joseph 
on Lake Michigan. The Erie and Kaalmazdo railroad extends from Toledo, 
thirty-three miles, to Adrian. This road is designed to be continued until it 
meets the Central railroad, which it will leave at Kalamazoo and terminate at 
AUegan. The whole distance from Toledo to Kalamazoo is 183 miles. The 
Ypsilanti and Tecumseh railroad leaves the Central railroad at Ypsilanti, and 
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connects with the Erie and Kalamazoo railroad at Tecumseh, twenty-five miles. 
The Detroit and Pontiac railroad extends from Detroit, twenty-five miles, to 
Pontiac. Numerous other railroads have been laid out and commenced ; and 
the Clinton and Kalamazoo canal is designed to unite the waters of Lake 
Michigan* and St. Clair. The whole length is 216 miles, and is estimated to 
cost 2,260,000 dollars. 

The state of Wisconsin commenced in 1838, the Portage canal, one mile and 
a quarter long, to connect the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, which completes a 
steam-boM navigation from Lake Micliigan to the Mississippi. The Milwaukic 
aftd Rock river canal, sixty miles in length, to connect Rock river with Lake 
Michigan, is in progress. 


/ 

CHAPTER XVI. 

INTERNAL TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The internal trade of North America has increased to its present enormous 
extent since the beginning of the present century, from little more than a mere 
interchange of manufactures for the skins of wild beasts, by those who have 
proceeded into the western and i\orthern wilderness, in order to carry on 
the fur trade. Exclusive of Jhis there w^as little internal navigation, except in 
carrying up the rivers, in canoes or boats, provisions and other supplies for the 
wood-cutters, and floating down the timber w^hich they had felled and prepared 
for the markets of the sca^ports. In the same ratio as the wilderness was ex- 
plored, and settlements w^ere made, west of the Alleghanys, and on the banks of 
the great lakes, and of the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and other rivers which 
drain the great valleys, plains, and mountains of the west, there arose fresh 
resources, and prospects. Those magnificent wilds possessed all the natural 
elements which yield, by culture and art, sustenance and wealth to man, and 
accommodation and prosperity to communities. Labour, skill, implements, and 
capital, were directed with spirit, and judgment, to the lands, waters, forests, 
and minerals of those regions. Enterprise and industry opened the means of 
intercourse between the old and the new settlements : first by common roads, 
and common river boats; then by canals; and soon after by railroads and 
steamboats. The consequent increase of population, and of the internal navi- 
gation and trade, in less than half a century, has been unparalleled in the history 
of the world. 

One o( the most remarkable characteristics of the settlement of America, 
is the tendency (of which England has been the example more than any other 
country, except^ perhaps, Flanders), of the people to reside in towns. , We 
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Iielieve^ however^ that this tendency has always kept pacci in all ages, and in 
all countries, with the extension x)f trade. For in every case where trade and ma- 
nu&ctures have been established, and maintained, — and have increased and pros- 
pered, we find that the population and wealth have increased in about the same 
ratio. The wealth and population of towns have always declined along with the 
decrease of manufactures and commerce. Among the numerous examples of 
this fact, we have Venice, Augsburg, and many other once fiourishing cities. 
In all cases of the decline of large prosperous towns, — the rents, — the agriculture, 
— and the value of the crops, and pastures, of the surrounding ruraMistricts, 
have diminished, in at least as great a degree, as the decreased trade and riches 
of the cities. We believe, at the same time, that the population of the great 
cities of antiquity have been greatly exaggerated in numbers. 

David Hume was justly of opinion that no ancient city contained as many 
inhabitants as London : that was about 806,000, when he wrote. He consi- 
dered that there were inherent causes which w^ould check a much greater in- 
crease of the population : even of the most favourably circumstanced towns. At 
that time, the means of supply, and of payment, within the bounds of any one 
place, might possibly justify his conclusion. When Hume wrote, cattle from the 
Highlands could not be brought to Smithfield in as many days as they now can 
be brought in as many hours. The smacks which brought salmon were often as 
many days, during boisterous w^eather, making their passage to London, as the 
steamers are now performing the voyage in the^same number of hours. The 
drover followed the routes, through Scotland and England, with his cattle, where 
they could best bite up the grass to subsist on. They arrived lean, and were 
afterwards fattened by the English graziers. Splendid wood or iron steam ships 
of from GOO to 1000 tons, now bring the cattle fattened on the pastures of the 
Aberdeenshire Highlands, and on the brows of the Gra*hipians, rapidly and direct, 
without losing flesh, to the quays of the Thames. 

Neither the power-loom, the canal, the steam-engine, nor the railroad, nor the 
steam-ship, nor the splendid docks of London or Liverpool, were then contem- 
plated by Mr. Hume. It is, therefore, iipt to be wondered at that he was scep- 
tical as to the population of towns exceeding 800,000. 

The first canal in England was begun by the Duke of Bridgewater, in 1760. 
In 1760, Hargreaves gave us the spinning jenny.^ Arkwright, soon after, the 
spinning frame. Crompton, in 177^9 combined the two, and called it the mule. 
In 1785, Watt brought the steam-engine Co that perfect state, for acting, which 
made it powerful and profitable. Cartwright then invented the power-loom, but 
it came only into general use in 1820. 

To the Bridgewater canal, and the canals which it originated ; to the steam- 
ongine^ spinning-jenny, mule, and power-loom ; to coal and iron' convenieiitly 
intersj^atified for the one to smelt the other; to the coal fieMs, generally, of the 
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north, central, and western counties, and of Wales ; to the coal and iron of the 
Clyde ; to the salt mines of Cheshire ; to the copper and tin mines of Cornwall ; 
to the perseverance and industry of the people ; to the enterprise of her manu- 
facturers, and the skill of her artisans; to her geographical position and seaports; 
to her fisheries, which originated her naval architecture, and her fleets ; to the 
adventurous spirit of her princely merchants ; and to the hardy intrepidity of her 
brave mariners, does Great Britain owe her power and prosperity; her manu- 
facturing and commercial wealth ; her ability to pay high taxation and high 
rents ; — in despite of •monopolies, protective duties, and dear food ; in despite 
of all these banes to national 'prosperity : banes to national progressy which all 
countries, and none more so than the United States, would act wisely to banish 
from their legislation. • 

As to the increase of population, and the inhabited extension of settlement, 
in the United States, wx must refcr to the detailed tables which we have given. 
We shall now briefly view the subject, as bearing on the past, present, and future 
internal industry and trade of these fertile and extensive regions. From a series 
of articles on the internal trade of the United States, written by Mr. Scott, of 
Ohio, in which, although he reasons frequently on the most fallacious principles, 
he conveys much information, and some curious and not improbable computa- 
tions, we extract the following passages : — 

“ In the states of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, the improve- 
ments of the age operated to sAmc extent on their leading towns from 1830 to 1840. 
Massachusetts had little benefit •rt’om canals, railways, or steam power ; but her towns felt 
the beneficent influence of her labour-saving machinery moved by water power, and her 
improved agriculture and common roads. The increase of her nine principal towns, 
commencing wdth Boston and ending with Cambridge, from 18.30 to 1840, was 66,373, 
equal to fifty-three per cent ; being more than half the entire iiujrease of the state, wliich 
•was hut 128,000, or less than tw’enty-one per cent. Tlie increase, leaving out those towns, 
was but eleven per cent. Of tliis eleven per cent, gicat part, if not all, must have been in 
the towns not included in our list. 

The growth of the towns in the state of New Y»)rk, during the same period, is mainly 
due to her canals. That of the fourteen largest, from New York to Seneca, inclusive, was 
204,507, or sixty -four and a half per cent ; whereas, the increase in the Avhole state was 
less tlian twenty seven per cent, and of the state, exclusive of these towns, but nineteen per 
cent. Of this, it is certain, that nearly ajl is due to the other towns hot in the list of the 
fourteen largest. 

“ Pennsylvania has canals, railw^ays, and other improvements, tlwit should give a rapid 
growth to her towns. These works, however, had not time, after completion, to pro- 

duce their proper effects, before the crash of her monetary system nearly paralysed every 
branch of her industry, except agriculture and the coal business. Nine of her largest towns, 
from l^hilodelphia to Erie, ixiolusiye, exhibit a gain, from 1830 to 1840, of 84,642, being at 
the rate of thirty-nine and one- thud per cent. This list does not include Potts ville, or any 
other mining town. The increase of tbe whole state was but twenty-one and three-quarters 
per cent. 

“ Ohio has great natural facilities for trade, in her lake and river coasts ; the former 
having become available only since the opening of the Erie canali, in 1826, and that to 
little puipose before 1830. She has also canals, which have been constructing and coming 
gradually into use since 1830. Tlieso now amount to about 760 miles. For the lost five 
years, she has also ^constructed an extent of M'Adam roads exceeding any other state, 

VOL. III. 4 P / 
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and amounting to hundreds of miles. Her railways, which are of small extent, have not 
been in operatioTi long enough to have produced much effect. From tliis review of the 
state, it will not be expected to exhibit as great an increase in town population, from 1830 to 
1840, as will distinguish it hereafter. The effects of her public improvements, however, 
will be clearly seen in the foUowing exhibit. Eighteen of her largest towns, and the same 
number of medium size and average increase, contained, in 1830, 58,310, which had aug- 
mented, in 1840, to 138,916 ; showing an increase of 138 per cent. The increase of the 
whole state, during the same period, was sixty-two per cent. The north-west quarter of 
the state has no towns of any magnitude, and has but begun to be settled. This quarter 
had but 12,671 inhabitants in 1830, and 92,050, in 1840. 

“ The increase of the twenty largest towns of the United States, from New York to St. 
Louis, inclusive, from 1830 to 1840, was fifty-five per cent, while that of the whole 
country was less than thirty-four per cent. If the slave-holding states were left out, tl?3 
result of the calculation would be still more favourable to the towns. 

“ The foregoing facts clearly show the strong tendency of modern improvements to 
build towns. Oui* country has just begun its career ; but as its progress in population is 
in a geometrical ratio, and its improvements more rapidly progressive than its population, 
we are startled at the results to which we arc brought, by the application of these prin- 
ciple.s, to the century into whicli our irupiiry now lc.';<ls us. 

“ In 1840, the United States liad a population of 17,068,666. Allowing its future 
increase to ho at the rate of thirty-tlircc* and one-third j>er cent, for each succeeding period of 
ton years, we shall number, in 1940, 303,101,641. Past experience warrants us to oottiiil 
this great increase. In 1790, our number was 3,927,827. Supposing it to have^%|p" 
creased each decade, in the ratio of thirty-tliree and one-third per cent, it would, in 1840, 
have amounted to 16,560,256 ; being more than 500, 0(K) less than our actual number as 
shown by the census. With 300,000,000 we should have less than 1 50 to the square mile 
for our whole territory, and but 220 to the square mile for our organised states and ter- 
ritories. England has 300 to the square mile. It docs not, then, seem probable that 
our progressive increase will be materially checked within the 100 years under consi- 
deration. At the end of that period, Canada will probably number at least 20,000,000. 
If we suppose the portion of our country, east and soilth of the Apalachian chain of 
mountains, known as the Atlantic, slope, to possess at that time 40,000,000, or near five 
times its present number, there will be left 260,000,000 for the great central region 
between the Apalachian and Rocky mountains, and between the Gulf of Mexico and 
Canada, and for the country west of the Rocky mountains. Allowing the Oregon ter- 
ritory 10,000,000, there will be left 250,000,000 for that portion of the American states 
lying in the basins of the Mobile, Mississijipi, and St. Lawience. If, to these, we add 
20,(X)0,000 for Canada, wc have 270,(K)(),000 as the probable number that will inhabit 
the North American valley at the end of the one hundred years, commencing in 1840. If 
we suppose one third, or 90,000,000 of this number to reside in the country as cultivators 
and artisans, there will bo 180,000,000 left for the towns — enough to people 360, each 
containing 5OO,O0Q. This does not seem so incredible as that the valley of the Nile, 
scarcely twelve miles broad, should have once, historians loll us, contained 20,000 cities. 

But, lest 100 years seem too long to be relied on, in a calculation having so many 
elements, let us see how matters will stand fifty years from 1840, or forty-seven years from 
this time. The ratio of increase wc have adopted cannot be objected to as extravagant 
for this period. In 1890, according to that ratio, our T,mmber will be 72,000,000. Of 
these, 22,000,000 will be a fair allowance for the Atlantic slope. Of the remaining 
50,000,000, 2,000,000 may reside west of the "Pocky iqpuiftainB, leaving 48,000,000 for 
the great valley within the states. If, to these, we add 5,000^000 as the population of 
Canada, we have an aggregate of 53,000,000 for the North American valley. One-third, 
or say 18,000,000, being set down as farming labourers and rural artisans, there will 
remain 35,000,000 for the towns, which might be seventy in number, having each 500,000 
of souls. It can scarcely be doubted that, within the forty-seven years, our agriculture will 
be so improved, as to require less than one-third to furnish food and raw materials for 
manufacture for the whole population. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 

AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION- -TRADE OF THE RIVER HUDSON- -CANALS AND 

RAILWAYS. 

Under the description of New York, will be found an account of the trade of 
♦hat port. Its importance, however, depends on the trade and navigation of the 
Hudson, of the canals and railroads which communicate between this river and 
with the rivers and lakes of the riorth and west — the statistics of which we have 
condensed from various official returns, and from various statements. 

An account of the voyages of the steamship Utica against the stream of the 
Hudson, to Albany, is given as f^lows, viz.: — 


1 

Milea. 

Moura. 

Minuter. 

Left State Priaou Dock* New York 

.... 

2 

6 

Paaaed Yookera 

IS 

2 

63 

„ CaldweH'M 

44 

4 

11 

,, WfHL Point 

3*2 

4 

35 

„ Newliurgb 

GO 

5 

3 

,, Ponghkeepaio 

7H 

5 

49 

Catakill 

113 

7 1 

43 

,, Hudnon 

1*20 

7 

57 

Alliunu 

inn 

o 1 

nn 


Deducting detentions, as stop|>ing for steamboats Troy and Columbia, in ex- 
pectation of receiving thci# mayor, and other guests from Albany, and for 
repairing the blower-engine, seventeen minutes, her running time, from dock to 
dock, was but seven hours and thirty-three minutes. 

In 1840, there were twenty steam -packets and fifty steam tugs, plying regu- 
larly between New York and Albany, and the intermediate places on the Hudson. 

The vessels belonging to the New Jersey Steam Navigation Company are 
described as new and splendid ships. They ply from New York to Stoninglon, 
from which there is a railway to Boston. 

Long Island Sound is navigated by magnificent and poiverful steam ships, 
especially the New York and Norwich line, which form a quick and pleasant in- 
tercourse between New York and Boston, by means of the sttamboats to Nor- 
wich, and the railway from the latter to Boston. 

Steam ships traverse the American shores from Maine to the mouth of the 
Mississippi. • 

The steamboats on the Delaware, Schuylkill, and those plying on the Chesa- 
peake, are generally powerful vessels. 

CARRYING TRADE OF THE NEW YORK CANALS. 

From the opening of the Erie and Champlain canals to the present time, the 
interior trade has^ steadily increased, and it now employs an amount of inland 
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navigation tonnage larger than that of all the foreign and domestic shipping* 
entering and departing from the tity of New York. 

The following table of the population and prosperity of the state and city of 
New York, for fifty years, exhibits the rapid increase of wealth which followed 
the opening of its inla>«^ ^ “'•Ration. 


YEARS. 

Topalation of the 
State. 

Population of the 
City. 

Real and Peraonal 
Eiitttte of the 
State. 

Real and Personal 
Estate of the 
City. 

irno 

number. 

340.120 

580.050 

959,049 

number. 

33,131 

00,489 

dollars. 

dollars 

]H00 



1810..... 

96,273 

95,519 

95,519 



1814 

281,838,057 

77,398,343 
8*2,071, VOO 
78,89.5,735 
80,154,091 
79,113,065 
69,530,758 
08,28.5.070 
71,389,144 
70,940,830 
83,075,676 
101,160.046 
13.V288..518 
218.723,703 
262,135,515 

1816 

1,043,236 

1817 

323,406,505 

311,913.695 

281,018.280 

256.021,494 

341,963.232 

345,0*26,878 

275,742.036 

274,481.560 

314.787,970 

364,71.5,830 

514,329.941 

041,359,816 

1818 



1819 


V • • 

1820 

1,372,613 

123,706 

18*21 

1822 



18*23 



18*24 



18*25 

1,010,458 

1.919.404 

3,174.517 

2,4*29,470 

166,086 

303,007 

370.089 

.312,932 

18.10 

1835 

1840 


From the commencement of the Erie canal, in 1817, to its completion in 
1825, nine years, the increase of population in the city of New York was seventy- 
four per cent, but the valuation of real and personal estate was only a million more 
in 1824 than it was in 1816. 

The increase of population in the first five years, subsequent to the completion 
of the Erie canal was twenty-two per cent, and of real and personal estate twenty- 
four percent The increase of population inUhe fifteen years immediately pre- 
ceding the completion of the canal, was seventy-two per cent. 

Increase of population in fifteen years after the completion of the canal, or 
from 1825 to 1840, eighty-eight per cent, and of property 149 per cent. The 
t above comparisons are no less remarkable as applied to the population and pro- 
g^perty of the whole state. 

1 ■ The opening of the Erie canal has advanced the commerce of the upper lakes 
from comparative insignificance to the foremost rank. Prior to 1818, there were 
no steamboats on the upper lakes, and the aggregate of American tonnage was 
2068 tons. The tonnage owned on the Canada side was inconsiderable. 

From 1817 to 1825, there were but three steamboats launched upon the 
upper lakes. The aggregate tonnage in 1825, including steamboats, was about 
2500 tons. In 1840, the aggregate tonnage of steaipboats alone exceeded 17,000 
tons; and of other craft there was about 18,000 tons. There are about 
sixty steamboats now employed on the upper lakes, and the number of other 
^ vessels is 225. 
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Bi 78IN£S8 on die New York State CanaJs. 


YEARS. 

Boats arrived at, 
and cleared 
from, Albany. 

Lockages West 
of Schenectady. 

Tona going from 
Tide-water. 

Tons arriving at 
Tide-water. 

ToUs. 

1884 

number. 

8,760 

13,110 

number. 

6,166 

tons. 

34,136 

tons. 

dollars. 

340,642 

1825 

10,985 

33.438 

35,435 

.... 

500.279 

1826 

15,156 

302,170 

765,104 

1827 


13,004 


.. .. 

859,200 

1828 

23,662 

14, .579 

56.702 

1 .... 

8.38,444 

1829 

21,490 

12,610 

52,621 


813^137 

1830 

23,674 

14,674 

70,151 


1,056,922 

1831 

26.862 

16.284 

86,945 

1 

1,223.801 

1832 J 

25,626 

18,001 


1,229,483 

1833 1 

31,460 

20,649 

119,463 

.... 

1,403,820 

m4 

1835 

32,438 

22,911 

114,608 

.>>53,596 

1,341,329 

36,690 1 

25,798 

1-28,010 

753,191 

1,. 548, 986 

1836 

1837 

34,190 

31,082 

25,516 1 

21,055 

133,796 

122,130 

696,347 

611,781 

1,614,330 

1,292,627 

1838 

32,120 

25,962 

142,808 

640,481 

1.. 590, 011 

1830 

31,882 

24,234 

142,035 

602,1-28 

1,610,382 

1840 

30,456 

26,987 

129,580 

162,715 

660,012 

1,775,747 

1811 

33.782 

30.320 

774.334 

2,034,882 


Closing of the Bfie Canal, from 1824 to 1841. 


In 1824, it closed December 4tli. 

In 1833, 

it closed December 12th. I 


December .5th. 


1834 


December 12rh. 


December I3ih. 


1835 


November 30th. 

.. 1827 „ 

December 18th. 


1830 


N uvember 26th. 

.. 1828 „ 

December 20th. 


1837 


December 9tb. 

„ 1829 „ 

Dei ember I7tb. 


18.18 


Novembi'r 25th. 

M 1830 

December 17tli. 


18.19 

»» 

December 16th. 

M 1831 

D»‘oembor 1st. 


1840 

** 

about Dec. 1st. 

„ 1832 

Deceoiber 21st. | 


1841 

>> 

November 28th. 


According to Mr, Pitkin, the whole quantity of property received at Albany, 
by canals, from the interior, on which freight is charged by the ton, in 1833, 
amounted to 152,935 tons, Gf^2000 lbs. each, or 305,870,000 lbs. 

The following arc enumerated in the collectors^ returns for 1833, viz, : — 


ARTIC LES. 


7>')4 133 barrels flour 

22,922 „ aabes 

13,469 n beef and pork. . 

19,908 „ wbiakey 

8/3 bbdM. 

17,1 1 (i budbela salt 

298,504 „ 'Wheat 

122.044 „ coiirse grains. 

257,252 ., barley 

2,187 boxes gUss ^ 

Tbe following not chargeable 
by the ton: — 

20,900 cords wood . . . raliiel 
74 ,350 cubic feet timber 
55,338,547 feet lumber . . per tb . I 
74,350 ah wglea „ 


Av. Value. 


Av. Value. 


dlrs. cts. 


•5 

20 

10 

12 

40 


50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

60 

25 


0 

20 

0 

50 


Carried forward. 

The articles upon which toll is charged 

« er ton enumerated above, weigh 217^29.000 
w., whilat the articles actually reoeiupd, 
amounted to 305,610,000 lbs., leaving not 


dlrs. rts.l 
[4 037^31 50 
458,440 0 
1.14,^90 0 
2.-18, H90 0 
34.920 0 
0.840 0 
335,815 75 
70,840 0 
154,352 20 
4,920 75 


Brought forward.. . 
ieDumcrated, 68,341,000 lbs. Amongst these 
may be named, wool, butter, cheese, lard,] 
eggs, dried truit, feathers, cabinet ware,| 
wooden ware, brooms, tobacco, seed, &c. 
The articles wool, butter, cbocse, lard, and 
seed, reported by the collector at Westl 
Troy, weighed 7,184,816 lbs., and were wortlil 
636,032 dollars forty-six cents ; and the same 
amount may safely be set down fer Albany . . 
leaving still nut enumerated, 81,1.56,184 lbs. 
The average value of tbe articles enume- 
83,840 0 rated is two and a half cents fer lb. It 
14 870 0 would be safe, therefore, to twimate the 
830,076 20 amount, not enumerated, at one cent per lb., 
259,225 0 say 81,156,164 lbs., atone cent per lb., is.. 

The article of staves is euurely omitted in 

16,071,065 40 tbe list of lumber ; a single bouse in Albany 
received, in 1833, to the amount of 75,000 
dollars; this may be safely enumerated at.. 


Av. Value. 


dlrs. cts. 
6,671,(W!5 40 


836,632 46 


811,561 84 

160,000 0 
8.419,859 70 


Amount of merchandize, furniture, and sundries, sent up the canal, from 
Albany, 68,321 tons, or 136,642,000 lbs. Amount of toll received at Albany, in 
1838, 323,689 dollars, or, being an increase over 1832, of 87»053 dollars fifty- 
six cents. 


Number of bcijits arrived and departed, 16,834. 
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Statement of Freight from the Weet and North, which | 
cut, into the Hudson River, during \ 


be West Troy side 


ARTICLES. 


46,49SAU feet ef boatrds end 

•ountUlie 

l,5GSi,d(IS cubic feet Cf timber.. . 

17AS3 ehinglec 

ICAM cord* of wood 

4 AOS tooB of bUto* 

8,666 Btone 

180,128 bajrelB of dour 

17,761 ti beef & pork 

9,161 uBhoB 

11,681 Balt 

9,016 boxes of glaBs 

629,008 bushels of wheat 

64,196 „ barley 

6t,640 M oats & com. 

609,698 lbs. of wool 

Carried forward 


Average 

Value. 

Average 

Valw. 

ARTICLES. 

Average 

Value. 

dolls. cCs. 

dolls, eta. 


dolls, cts.t 



Brought forward 

.... 

15 0 

662,402 74 

609,001 Iba. of tobacco 

0 6 

0 20 

212.592 20 

2,122,736 „ butter and lard 

0 10 

3 50 

41,417 0 

3,422,448 „ cbeeae 

0 G 

4 0 

41,092 0 

419,088 „ seed, aay 8340 


10 0 

40,980 0 

buabelB 

2 0 

2 0 

17,030 0 

19,003 barrels of domestic 


5 50 

1,040,204 0 

liquor 

12 0 

10 0 

117,310 0 

' 


20 6 

183,220 0 



2 0 

23,362 0 

16^36,776 Iba. of articles not enu- 


2 25 

22,.V|0 0 

merated, estimated value. 


1 121 

700,678 38 

one cent per lb., as in the 


0 00 

50,517 GO 

Albany atatement, is 

.... 

0 62| 

32,900 0 



0 40 

243,877 20 

Total vdiue entered at West 




Trow - .. 


.... 

3,450,323 12 

A •••••. 



Arerage 

.H^alue, 


dolls, ots. 
3,456,393 19 
36,697 06 
212,273 0 
205,846 88 

10,680 0 

268,830 0 

4,210,086 ({6 


162,567 76 


4^78,623 82 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total Talue of property received at Albauy by canabi * 8,419,859 70 

Ditto ditto ditto at West Troy, ditto 4^17,823 82 


12,737,683 52 


In the above estimate, property that entered the river at Waterford is not 
included. This would increase the amount to at least 13,000,000 dollars. 


The tonnage of the canals, whether in boats or rafts, having reference to its 
source^ naturally falls under five general heads of classification, as follows : 
1st, the products of the forest ; 2nd, agriculture ; 3rd, manufactures ; 4th, mer- 
chandise ; 5th, other articles. ^ ^ 

We have prepared, from the reports of thf. commissioners of 1841, 1842, and 
1843, the following table, which exliibits a comparative view of the amount 
of toll received on each canal, during the season of navigation, in each of those 


years, as follows : — 


CANALS. 


1 Brio 

Ghsmplaiu 

OBWego 

Cayuga and Seneca 

Chemung 4 

Crooked Lake 

Chenango 

Genesee vslley 

Oneida Lake 

Seneca River Towing Pathi 

Total 


1843 

1842 

1641 

dollars ctB. 

dollars cts. 

dollars cts. 

1^60,314 55 

1,566,046 56 

1,813,650 .<>8 

102,308 50 

95,957 54 

117,841 14 

36,203 93 

81,222 19 

38,344 22 

10,417 38 

16,948 10 

23.583 37 

9,726 56 

7,702 05 

9,396 42 

1A28 18. 

989 30 

2,017 32 

16,104 75 

13,015 38 

18,815 48 

15,291 78 

13,204 11 

9,027 69 

507 74 

462 63 

462 02 

296 80 

149 51 

844 58 

2,081.500 17 

1,749,197 52 

3,034,882 82 


There is an increase in the tolls of 1843, compared with the year 1842, of 


332^94 dollars. Of this increase, 209,820 dollars, «r lixty-three per cen^ is on 
descending, and 122,574 dollars or thirty-six p^r cent, is on ascending freight. 


The total movements of property on all the canals, for the year of navigation, 
of 1848, showing the value at the place of shipment, the tons of, and tolls on 


each article, is given in the following statement : — 
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Tokb and Vala« of Articles transported on tbe Canals, in 184S. 


ARTICLES. 


Qaantity. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tolls. 

BOATS. 


number. 

number. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Toll «t two centd 


.... 


. . rs 

131,734 

Toll on pncketo 


.... 

.... 

.... 

19,091 

Totnl boats 



.... 

.... 

159,925 

PASSENGERS. 






Statoneati, and reported 


.... 



5,170 

Total paraenjifers 



.... 

.... 

5,170 

THE FOREST. 






Fur and peltry . 

.. ..lbs. 

2.701.<J00 

1,.132 

1,257.346 

2,035 

Prorliict of wood : — 


^oartls and acuotHng 

. . . . feet 

203,73.1,000 

3.19,553 

2,900,880 

141,234 

Sliingles 


70.BD3 

11,984 

137,627 

15.003 

limber cubic feet 

2.591,850 

51.837 

198.365 

27,440 

ntavea 

. . . . lbs. 

(i5..l04.000 

32,682 

220,047 

37,583 

Wood. 

. . cords 

80.200 

229,586 

140,208 

15,2.54 

Ashos 

. barrels 

• 80,7.V2 

1 20,188 

1,689,707 

51,300 

Total forest 


274,03:1,701 

687,184 

6,653.080 

200,755 

AGRICULTURE, 






Product of auiuiuls : — 

Pork 

.barrels 

^ 85,4.1.1 1 

12,815 

789.863 

32,012 

llet-f 

do. 

1 54..1H6 

8,158 

304.241 

18,700 

Cheese 

, . .lbs. 

23.500,000 

12,750 

10,305 

1,209,245 

16,397 

Butter and lard 



20.7{)0,00fl 

1,779.615 

22,394 

Wool 

7,594.000 

3,707 1 

1 2,168.702 

6,280 

Total product of animals 

....tons 

M.023,81!) 

47,915 

G.25 1,666 

0.1,783 

Vegetable fond ; — 






Flour 

. barrels 

3, .121. 611 

250,734 

93,969 

9,703.02.1 

629.103 

Wheat 

. bushels 

3,132,300 

2,684.096 

102,713 

Rye 

do. 

<13.871 

1,581 

31,548 

801 

Cora 


287,0.13 

8,611 

122,866 

14,915 

Barley 


321,4f>8 

12.515 

196,164 

18,247 

Other grain 


8ri».8H(; 

10, .147 

252,656 

25,730 

Bran and ship-HtufTa. 

. . . .do. 

‘ 1,008,800 

10,088 

75,121 

15,426 

Peas and beans 


14,100 

423 

11,532 

644 

Potatoes 


$ 41,000 

1,040 

8,359 

005 

Dried fruit 


2,056,000 

1,028 

06,504 

1,908 

Total vegetable food 

. . . .tons 

1 1, joH.OJO 

390,330 

13,152,469 

810,508 

Ail other agricultural products: 
Cotton 

>.. ..Ibs.^ 

4,.'i5G,000 

2,278 

387,000 

2,762 

Tobacco 

d>. 

4.V42.000 

4.,102.000 

2.121 

407,3.52 

4,747 

Clover and grass^seed 


2,151 

1,515 

245,152 

6,454 

Flax-seed 


3,030,000 

53,140 

1,885 

Hops 

• V '‘do. 

002,000 

481 

01,330 

478 

Total other agricultural products , . tons 

17, 092, OIK) 

8,540 

1,183.083 

16,320 

Total agriculture 

.. ..tuns 

82,424,448 

455,707 

20, .588,1 18 

922,707 

MANUFACTURES. 






Domestic spirits 

.gallons 

1,076,400 

5,382 

219,522 

8.935 

Leather 

lbs. 

2,608.000 

1 ,304 

5H8 175 

1,417 

Furniture 


10,006,000 

8,453 

1,730,153 

]6..’i6.1 

Bar and pig lead 

do. 

i, 9 iu.oao 

955 

62,-18 

2,790 

Pig iron 


!),7(H'.,000 

4,853 

131 99.1 

4,521 

Ironware 


0,334,000 

748,000 

3.267 

247 Vlf) 

5,872 

Domestic woollens 


374 

678,778 

396 

Domestic cottons 


1,516.000 

758 

476. 669 

830 

Salt 

. barrels 

639 540 

98,931 

7ii6,2u5 

51,808 

Total manufacturea 

.. ..tons 

41,661,940 

124.277 

4.025,545 

93,231 

Mercliandiac 


238,418.000 

110,209 

40,651.708 

.102,617 

Other articles:— 

Stone, Ume, and clay 


102.438,000 

51.210 

212A55 

0,580 

Gypsum 

Mineral coal 


34dl72,000 

17,486 

57,002 

6 020 


40.542,060 

20,271 

92,602 

32.588 

Sundries 


75,092.000 

87,905 

3,005,169 

69.067 

Total other artiokrs 

.. ..tom 

1 253,044/)00 

116.97® 

8,458,368 

116,273 

Grand total 


801,082,090 

1,518,439 

76,276,909 

2,081, .187 


The total tonnjtge of all the property transported on the New York 
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ascending and descending, its value and the amount of tolls collected for 1843, 
was lj512,430 tons, 76^76^909 dollars value, 2,081,599 dollars tolls. 

The whole quantity of wheat and flour, that came to the Hudson river, with 
the aggregate market value of the same, and the amount of tolls received on all 
tile wheat and flour transported on the canals, for 1843, as follows: — 248,^80 
tons, 10,283,454 dollars value, 731,816 dollars tolls. 

The number of tons going upwards from tide- water, in 1843, was as follows 


VIZ. : — 

CLEARED AT 

Merchandise. 

Furniture. 

Other Articles. 

TOTA L. t 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Albary. 

4ri.44<l 

18RR 

0.581 

57,009 

West Troy 

G6,R41 

1080 

16.73.5 

84,665 

Schenectady 

40.') 

2:13 

363 

1,021 

ToUl 

1 13,GSG 

3230 

26.670 

143,505 


The number of tons coming to tide-water, ii. 1843, is as follows, viz.: — 


ARRIVED AT 

Erie Canal. 

Champlain Canal. 

TOTAL. 


tons. 


tons. 

tons. 

Albany 

363,580 


77,453 

441,033 

West Troy 

269,187 


124,083 

393.270 

Waterford 

.... 


2,.558 

2,558 


632.767 


204,094 

836,861 

Add the number of tons going from tide-water . 

1 

14.3,' 95 

1 Total number of tons a 

Roending and deaceoding 

1 

980,456 


One hundred and eighty-seven tons came over the railroad from Schenectady, 
which is not included in the above. 

There is an increase of merchandise going up the canals, of 19,473 tons, and 
an increase in the quantity of other articles of 828 tons ; making a total increase 
in the ascending quantity, comparing 1842 with 1843, of 20,301 tons. 

The tons coming to tide-water have increased 170,235, comparing 1843 
with 1842. 

The merchandise cleared at Albany, West Troy, and Schenectady, in 
1843 (113,686 tons), w'as left on the several canals in the following pro- 
portions, viz : — 


CANALS. 

Tons. 

* CANALS. 

Tons. 

Erie 

74,035 

Brought forward . . . 

106,451 

Champlain 

13,152 

rrooked Lake 

1,496 

Oswego 

11,607 

Chenango 

2.883 

Cayuga and Seneca 

Chvffiqp^ IT-TT -l-T. 

6,310 

1,347 

Genesee Valley 

2.856 



*1*^^ pi T , , , 

113,686 

Carried forward.... 

106,451 

* - 



Large quantities of the products of the western states, pass over the canals of 
New York, by way of Buffalo, Black Rock, Oswego, &c. The amount for 1843, 
coming from other states, by way of Buflalo and Black Rock, was as follows : — 

YEAR. Agriculture. Manufactures. Other Articles. total. 


tons. 

31,211 


tons. 

I72,2!k8 


tOOM. 

2026 


tons. 

2/61 


tons. 

208,246 
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The tonnage of property coming from other states^ by way of Oswego^ in 
1843, was as follows : — 


YEAR. 

I’roductii of the 
Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufacturoe. 

Other Articlea. 

TOTAL. 


time. 

tons. 

toua. 

tons. 

to»a. 

1843 


1 12.207 

51 

IIA 

17.940 


The number of tons of wheat and flour shipped at BuflFalo and Oswego, in 
1843, and the total tqns of wheat and flour, which arrived at the Hudson river, 
were as follows : — 


YEAR. 

1 

Buflalo. 1 

Black Rock. 

1 

Oawegn. j 

TOTAL. 

Total arrived at 
tide>water. 



tona. j 

tons. 

tons. ' 

toim. 

tone. 

1843.... 


140. 12G 1 

12,882 

5358 

1 1 84.806 

248,780 


The following is a statement of the quantity of merchandise and furniture 
going to otlier states, by the way of Buffalo, in 1843, were: — merchandise, 
32,798 tons ; furniture, 3613 tons. 

The merchandise and furniture passing to other states, by way of Buffalo, 
during the year 1843, was distributed as follows, viz : — 


STATE S, «tc. 

Furniture. 

Uerchandiao.^ 

STATES, &c. 

Furniture. 

Merchandise. 


tons. 

1 

tODB. 


tf ua. 

tons. 

Pentiftylvaviia * 

7(»3 ' 

20 

Brought forward. . 

32,593 

3540 


14,.VJ8 

092 


05 

3 

M if'Lip'nn 

8,2 ^2 

. 740 

Tennepsee j 

35 

2 

...... 

2,2.'’i0 

120 

Alabama 

2 


1 i-it -T 

3,470 

0.18 

Iowa 

28 

12 

. . . 

2,S9« 

428 

13 1. 5 

Canatla 

' 75 

47 









1 Total I 

32,798 

3613 

Carried forward,. 

32.503 1 

.3549 1 



The following table, compiled from the returns of the collector at Buffalo 
shows the quantity of wheat, flour, beef and pork, and pot and pearl ashes 
coming from other states, and cleared at that office, on the Erie canal, during 
the year 1843 : — 


FROM 

Whoat. 

Flour. 

Beef and 
Pork. 

Pot and Pearl 
AAien. 

PennsylTania 

Ohio .". 

Michigan 

Indiana t. . . 

llUnota 1 

Wiacousin 

Total 

buahela. 

488 

718,004 

245,365 

17.5,098 

444,961 

7.'>,804 

barrels. 

91 

fi28,75l 

307,580 

29,721 

11,998 

718 

barrels, 

.51 

4.5,315 

6,231 

.5,681 

16,459 

842 

barrels. 

1,886 

16,914 

11,881 

811 

17 

306 

1,089.780 

878,8.59 

74.604 1 31,815 


4 Q 
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The total movement of articles on all the canals^ from 1836 to 1843, is as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 

Products of 
Forest. 


Manufac- 

tures. 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Other 

Articles. 

TOTAL. 

1880 

1837 

1888 

1880 j#. 

1840, G. V. -C. opened. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Total fur 8 yean 

Yearly average for 8 yean 

Per cent of each class 

Annutil arerage from 1830 to 1839, 
4 years 

Annual average from 1840 to 1843. 
4 years I 

tons. 

706,252 

018,741 

GG5.O80 

€07,581 

087,047 

G45.54H 

504.507 

687,184 

tons. 

228,747 

2(}8,043 

205,227 

260,052 

893.780 

391,900 

401.276 

405.707 

tons. 

88,810 

81,735 

101,520 

111.968 

100,367 

127,860 

08,908 

124,277 

tons. 

127,895 

94,777 

124,290 

132,280 

112,021 

141,054 

101,440 

1 19,909 

tons, 

113,103 

168,000 

186,870 

2574)26 

222,231 

215,258 

130,644 

126,972 

' tons. 
1,810,807 
1,171,290 
1,833,01 1 
1,435,713 
1,416,046 
1,021,061 
1,236,931 
1,513,439 

5.l3t,G30 

2,007,827 

835,547 

951,978 

1,420,913 

10,038,004 

641,450 

324,728 

104,443 

119.122 

177,614 

1,307,363 

46.91 

23.75 

7.64 

8.71 

12.00 

100 

670.666 

i 

238.707 

06,010 

119,122 

181,452 

1,312,707 

606,244 

410,600 

112,877 

118,432 

173,776 

1,422,010 


The annual average of the tons of the total movement of articles on all the 
canals, is as follows : — 


ton*. 

From 1836 to 1A30, 4 years 1.312,707 

1840 to 1843, 4 1.422, 010 


Increase 109.312 


The average increase or decrease of each class of articles, which results in the 
above total increase, is as follows : — 


CLASS OF ARTICLES. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 


tnnH. 

tons. 

Products of the forest 

70,422 

.... 

Agriculture 

171,923 

Manufactures 

.... 

16,867 

Mt'rrbaiidiae 

1,380 

Other articles 

7,676 



70.478 

188,790 
70,478 ' 

1 Increase 


109.312 ' 


The tolls paid on the total movement of articles, and upon boats and 
passengers annually, from 1837 to 1843, both years inclusive, are as follows: — 


YEARS. 

Boats and 
Passengers. 

Products of 
the Purest. 

# 

AgriruUure. 

Manufac- 

tures. 

Merehan 

dise. 

Other 

Articles. 

TOTAL. 

1887 

dollars. 

106,508 

dollars. 

211,118 

dollars, 

370,041 

dollars. 

76,507 

dollars. 

380,820 

dollars. 

56,430 

dollars. 

1,280,430 

1838 

210,467 

220,998 

408,495 

74,941 

520 011 

78,565 

1,689,857 

1839 

181,823 

253,710 

479,634 

81 .251 

535.486 

83.602 

1,614,006 

1840, 0. V. C. opened 

185 022 

197,004 

808,628 

70.760 

427.006 

80,467 

1,776,747 

1841 

170,819 

313,444 

m,»>e 

90,500 

70,^1 

058,003 


2,084,882 

1842 

105,515 

211,970 

893,875 

101,840 

1,740.196 

2,081,000 

1843 

150,004 

290.755 

922.710 

93,231 

502.617 

116,273 

Total for 7 yean 

1,278,648 


4,040,7221 

506.901 

3,325,664 

610,306 


Yearly arerage 

181,940 

244,130 

662,060 

80,086 

475,098 

88.472 


Per cent of each class | 

10.09 

14.08 

38.24 

4.08 


6.10 


Av^ge from 1887 to 1889, three' 
yean 1 

195.763 

231,009 

439,350 

77A33 

481,074 

72.882 


Arerage from 1640 to 1843, fourl 
years ! 

171A90 




470,616 

100,160 
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«Tfae particular articles which are classed as other articles/' in the foregoing 
statement, are as follows 


1836.. 
1837. 

1838.. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 
1843. 


YEARS. 

Stone, Lime, 
and Clay. 

Gypram. 

Mineral Cool. 

Sundries. 

TOTAU 

• 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

0;3S8 

tons. 

tons. 

113,108 


1 19 iLfA 

24,577 

AQ 

^ 33,446 

" 24,363 

OJ lAA 


1 1V,D*IU 

199 9<I9 

xofUoa 

99 1 Mtt 

7,013 

168,000 

186A79 

257,838 

323,381 


192 540 


7,323 

8,410 

• A it 1 A 

as, lUu 



tfU|00*r 

99 AAt 

26,207 


1 63.807 


lU|4l0 

24,0I»7 

80,733 

^ 23,617 


IdUiWlU 

48.110 ! 

SO MHO 
331876 

29,365 

31.036 

815,358 

130,644 


The annual average of the tolls paid on the total movement of articles, and 
upon boats and passengers, is as follows : — 


* dcillani. 

From 1837 to maO, 3 year* 1 ,407 .917 

M 1840 to 1843, 4 1.010,334 


Increaoe ^ 412,437 


The increase or decrease in the tolls on each class of articles, &c., which 
results in the above increase, is as follows : — 


1 CLASS OF ARTICLES. 

1 Decrease. 

1 Increase. 

i 

{ dollars. 

i dollars. 

I Boats and paKsengers 

1 Products of tbe forest 

24,173 

1 .... 


21,913 

jAgriculture 

Manufactures 

! • • •• 

391,307 

.... 

6,368 

Merchandise 

'Other articles 

10,450 

1 

27,282 

! j 

! 34,632 

447,069 

! . 

I Increase 

! 

34,632 




In all reports heretofore made by the canal commissioners, showing the ton- 
nage arriving at tide-water in each year, the Champlain canal has never been 
separated from the Erie canal, so as to show the character and quantity of ton- 
nage coming from each canal. 

For the first time, the separation is now made ; and the following statements 
show under general heads, the description and number of tons delivered at West 
Troy and Albany, in the last nine yeaFs, from each canal : — 


Statement, showing the Tons of each class of Articles delivered at Albaiiy, from 1835 to 1843, 
both years inclusive, and coming from the Champlain canal. 


YEARS. 

Products of the 
'Forest. 

Agficuifnre. 

Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 

Other Articles. 

TOTAL. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1835 

107,331 

603 

107 

2 

1,134 

109,166 

1836 

124,731 

374 

111 


1,807 

127,.1(3 

1837 

100,547 

842 

106 

2 

4.908 

105,904 

1838 

107,830 

672 

167 


8,888 

111,537 

1839 

01,311 

098 

96 

4 

3,138 

05,567 

1840 

77,100 

1123 

130 

2 

1.860 

80,213 

1841 

94,728 

680 

810 


2.711 

06,270 

1843 

98,033 

1006 

352 


4,037 1 

103,330 

1843 

71,658 

1048 

132 

4 

8.701 j 

77,433 

Total 

873,101 

7804 

.280 

14 1 

26,303 1 

908,748 
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Statement, showing the Tons of each class of Articles delivered at West Troy, from 1 835 to 
1843, both years inclusive, and coining from the Champlain canal. 


YEARS. 

j 

Products of the 
Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 

Other Articles. 

TOTAL. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1835 

132,9.17 

3,904 

],.7S0 j 

28 

H,767 

140,186 

1836 

134,7.W 


1,989 

20 

0,586 

149,909 

1837 

102,820 

r>,409 

1,000 

30 

8,431 1 

118,371 

1838 

94,093 

7,445 

1,101 

40 

7,010 

109,695 

1839...., 

lOU.GHl 

7,705 

l,7H3 

00 

10,035 

120,294 

1840 

104,020 

0,811 

1,890 

76 

8,082 

121,484 

1841 

110,847 

3,090 

4,003 

13 

18,082 

143,535 

1842 

00,754 

4,243 

0,3.57 

42 

6,751 

83,147 

1843 

104,930 

.5,224 

5,829 

03 

! 8,037 

124,083 

Total 

057,851 1 

49,987 

20,071 

408 

82,387 

1,116,704 


Statement, showing the number of Tons of each Class of Articles which came to the Hudson 
river, from the Eric canal, from 1835 to 1S43, both Years inclusive. 


YEARS. 

18.35 

1836 



18.18 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Products of 
tlio Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Maiiufac- 

tprea. 

Merchan- 

dlKO. 

Other ArtU 
Cli s. 

TOTAL. 

tons. 

290,944 

2M,I79 

181,044 

198.!)64 

lHr.,728 

140.. '>84 

237.. Vil) 
Iri0,(j9l 
230,585 

tons. 

167,448 

165,870 

14.5,718 

1 74.02.5 
15.'>,0S2 
2!M,423 

205 ,<120 
287,928 
338.908 

tons. 

7.191 

10,800 

8.3.')0 

7,229 

6.0M0 

0,6.55 

12,778 

10.400 

23,542 

tons. 

203.5 

1150 

350 

258 

405 

26 

142 

143 

134 

tons. 

21,201 

27,115 

.51,438 

38,773 

38,306 

25,027 

10,100 

21.981 

33,110 

tons. 

497,8.19 

419,125 

387.506 

419.249 

386.267 

407,315 

532,520 

480,149 

635,34.1 

Total for 9 years 

1,8.54,839 

l,»».\382 

93,043 

4675 

270,776 

4,225,315 

Yearly average 

20G,0t«3 

221,709 

1U,4U5 

619 1 

30,753 

46<»,179 

Per cent of each class 

43 89 

47 23 

2 22 

oil ; 

6 55 

100 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 1 

tons. 

tons. 

Average from 18.15 to 1838, 4 years 

223,683 

163.205 

^ 8,394 

956 1 

34,031 

430,930 

Average from 1839 to 1843, 5 years! 

192,021 i 

208,404 

12,013 

170 1 

27,050 

.100,319 


The annual average of the total number of tons which arrived at the Hudson 
river from the Erie canal, is as follows : — 


tons. 

Prom 1839 to JH4.3. S yeain r>()(),:il9 

„ 1835 to 1838, 4 years 430,930 


Increase 09,389 


The average increase or decrease of each class of articles, for the same period, 
which results in the above total increase, is as follows : — 


CLASS OF ARTICLES. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 


tons. 

tons. 

Products of the forest 

31, <62 ' 


Agriculture 

.... 

105,199 

Manufactures 


, 3,01» 

Merchandise 

796 ,| 


Other articles 

0,981 


Total 

39,429 

108,818 

39,429 

Increase 

.... 

69,389 
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Statement, allowing the Tons of each Class of Articles which came to the Hudson river, from 
th e Cham plain canal, fro m 18 85 to 1 843, both Years in clusive. 


YEARS. 

Products of 
the Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufac- 

tures. 

Merchan- 

diM*. 

Other Ar- 
ticles. 

TOTAL. 


tons. 

tone* 

tons. 

tons. 

tuns. 

tons. 

18.35 

240.258 

3.506 

1,657 

30 

9.901 

255,352 

1836 

259,189 

7.130 

2,100 

*0 

8,483 

277,222 

1837 

203.373 

5.751 

1,774 

38 

13.3.19 

224,275 

1838 

201, fM 3 

8.117 

1,258 

40 

9.9(14 

221,232 

1839 

191,992 

8,703 

1,879 

94 

13,193 

215.861 

1640 

181,125 

7,033 

2.010 

78 

]0,.V)1 

201.697 

1841 

211,575 

4,320 

5,113 

13 

20.793 

241,814 

1842 

H«,7H9 

5.249 

5.609 

42 

10,788 

180,477 

1843 

176,588 

7,172 

5,051 

67 

11,7.18 

201,516 

Total for nine years 

1,831,102 

57,881 

27,351 

1 422 

108,690 

2,075,446 

Nearly average 

203.456 

6,431 

3,030 

i 47 

1 . . 

12,077 

225,040 

Per cent of each class 

90 41 

2 85 

1 35 

0 02 

.5 37 

100 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tOIlK. 

tons. 

tons. 

Average from 1835 to 1838, 4 years 

226,258 

• 6.126 

1.607 

32 

10,407 

244,520 

Average from 1830 to 1843, 5 years 

185,211 



4,112 

59 

1.1,413 

209,473 


The annual average of the totn^l number of tons which arrived at the Hudson 
river, from the Champlain canal, was as follows: — 


Y r. A R S. 

Tons. 

From 18,15 to four yours. 

li umber. 

2 14, .520 
200,473 

„ 18,19 to 1813, lite years........... 

Annual average dimiiiution in the last Ove years.. 

3.5.0I7 


The average increase or decrease of each class of articles, for the same period, 
which results in the above totf^l decrease, wore as follows : — 


CLASS OF j^rnCLKS. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

tons. 

tons. 


41,014 


Agririiltiircf 

519 

•Matiufact'ireH 


2,415 

MercliHiid F.e > 


27 1 

Other articles j 

j 

3,006 I 

Total 

s 

41,044 

5,097 

41,041 

Diminution 


1 30,047 i 


The total number of tons of each class of articles which came to the Hudson 
river, from the Erie and Champlain canals, from 1835 to 1843, were as follows: — 


Total Tons of each Class of Articles. 


YEARS. 


1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Total for nine years. . , 

Yearly average 

Per coat of each clasi. 


Average from 1835 to 1838, 4 years 
A veragefrom 1630 to IK43, ftyeara 


Products of 
the Forest. 

• 

Agrituilture. 

Manufac- 

tures. 

Merchan- 

dise, 

Other Ar- 
ticles. 

TOTAL. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

.540,202 

170.954 

8,848 

2085 

31,102 

753,191 

473,668 

173,000 

12,906 

1176 

35,597 

696,347 

3f5,017 

1.51,469 

10,124 

394 

64.777 

611,761 



8,487 

298 

48,677 

640,481 

#377,720 

103,785 

8.565 

499 

51,569 

602,128 

32Wf09 

:i(r2,.156 

8,665 

104 

36,178 

669,012 

440,095 

270,240 

17,891 

155 

a6,U5;i 

774,334 

321.480 

293,177 

16,015 

185 

35,769 

6G0,(»6 

416,173 

> 316,140 

29,493 

201 

44,854 

836,861 

3,085,941 

2,0.53,263 

120,991 

.5097 

385,466 

6,250,761 

409,640 

228,140 

13,444 

566 

42,829 

69-1,529 

58 97 

32 85 

1 94 

0 08 

6 16 

100 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tens. 

tons. 

tons. 

449,941 

169,391 

10,091 

988 J 

46,038 

675,440 

.177,235 

1 278,139 

16,126 

229 

41,002 

700,702 
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The annual average of the total number of t^ns which arrived at the Hodaon 
river^ were as follows : — 


r B A R s. 

Tone. 

Prom 1839 to 1643. five yean , 

number. 

709,782 

075,400 

pt 1835 to 1638, four yean........... 

lucroaae 

34,343 



The average increase or decrease of each class of articles^ for the same period, 
which results in the above total increase, were as follows 


CLASS OP ARTICLPS. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 


tons. 

tons. 

Prodiicta of the forcMt 

72,706 


Agriculture 

Mafiuftcturea 

105,748 


0,035 

Merohandifio 

759 

Other articlea 

3,078 


Total 

77,441 

111,783 

77,441 

Inrrenso... 

.... 

34,342 1 


The per cent of each class of property which came from each canal, in the 
last ten years, is as follows, viz. ; — 


CLASS OF ARTICLES. 

Champlain. 

Erie. 

TOTAL. 

Products of the forest. 

90 41 

43 80 

58 07 

„ agriculture . 

2 85 

47 23 

32 85 

M anufactures' 

I 35 

2 22 

1 94 

Mmsbandise 

0 04 

0 11 

8 08 

Other articles 

5 37 

8 55 

A lA 

ToUl 1 

180 08 

:oo 00 

( loo 00 


A reference to the foregoing statements shows that the produce of the forest 
diminishes^ on the average^ on both camls; though, on the Erie canal, the tonnage 
of the forest delivered at tide-water, does not diminish as fast as the tonnage of 
agriculture from the western states increases. 

The Champlain canal is sixty-six miles long, and with Lake Champlain, 
which is about 150 miles in length, opens an internal navigation of 210 miles. 
This communication is through a grazing, rather than a grain country. The 
forests of which, contiguous to the navigable waters, are rapidly disappearing. 
The agricultural surplus will not maleridl/, if at all, increase; for the largest 
surplus of agriculture always comes from a comparatively new country, and 
decreases with the increase of population. The tonnage of the forest will not, 
of course, increase; for it is plain that in every locality the supply is in an 
inverse ratio to the demand. Population multiplies, hut trees cut down do not 
soon renew themselves. 

That portion of the Erie canal over which the largest volume of tonnage 
passes, and which, of course, requires the largest capacity, is between Utica and 
the Hudson river. It is over this portion of the canal that most of the tonnage 
moves which reaches tide-water. 

The course of the lockages between Utica ani Albany is furnished by the 
loqkages at Alextuider’s lock, the first lock west of Schenectady, and which 
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passes moit» boats than any other lock on the Erie canal. The lockages in the 
last nine years have been as follows : — 


YEARS. 

Lockages. 

YEARS. 

Lockages. 

1835..*. 


number. 

25 766 

1840 

number. 

26,987 

80,320 

22*860 

23*164 

1836 


25*516 

21*055 

184] ! 

1837,., 

1842 

1888 

25*962 

24*234 

1843 

1889 



The average of the up tonnage^ for the preceding nine years^ is, to the down 
tonnage, about as 1 to 5. As the up tonnage is merchandise, mainly, and the 
*8own tonnage is principally the product of the forest and of agriculture, it is not 
probable that the former will ever equal the latter. 

That portion of the Erie canal*over which the largest number of boats pass, 
is also between Utica and Albany. The number of boats which arrived at 
and departed from Albany and West Troy, during the last eleven years, was as 
follows : — 


I83fl. 

1884. 

1R35. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 


Y £ A K S. 


Bomtii. 

auDiber, 


31.400 

32,438 

30,000 

34.120 
31,082 

32.120 


Y B A K S. 


!iB39. 

1840. 

1841 . 
11812 . 

1K43. 




number, 

31,882 

38,456 

83.782 

32,840 

32.826 


Owing to the internal demand of this state for bread-stuffs, consequent upon 
the increase of ]iopulation, if#4s not probable that the delivery, at tide-water, of 
the surplus of wheat and flour, the growth of this state, will much, if any, exceed 
that of past years. The increased delivery at tide-water, for the Iasi eight years, 
has been, and that of future years probably will be, wholly of the growth of 
western states. And this increased delivery, it should be borne in mind, is not to 
be proportioned to the capacity of those states to produce, but to the demand for 
consumption at tide-water, on the Hudson river. This lengthened transportation 
of the products of agriculture, which pay nearly half the tolls, will thus increase 
the revenue much beyond the relative increase of the tons arriving at tide-water. 

That the increase of delivery of floma^and wheat, at tide-^water, is the product 
of western states, is evidenced by the following statement : — 


Tons of Flour and Wheat. 


YEARS. 

y FIRST CLEARED. 

* 

Arriving at 

Tide*water. 

■KiSSO 

Product of Western 
States. 

TOTAL. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

toits. 

1886 

184*507 

25*241 

159.748 

124*082 

1837 

124*769 

31*933 

156*702 

116.401 

1838 

128.290 

00*925 

189*515 

138,086 

1839 

145*090 

64*190 

209*286 

124,683 

1840 

220,840 

99,507 

390*347 

244*862 

1841..,: 

178*724 

130*258 

298 982 

201,360 

1842 

168*817 

124*967 

287.684 

198,231 

1848 

' 187,160 

157*453 

844*703 

248*780 


The tolls collected at Albany and West Troy, in each of the last ten years. 




















't . 

* going from tide-watei*, and at Buffalo and Black Book^ on the 


products of western states^ going towards tidew ate r, is as follows ; — 


YBABB. 



TOTAL. 


BPPBl 

' TOTAL. 


diflars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

doQars. 

dollars. 

1884 


133,129 

378.940 

01,204 

.. .. 

01,204 

1885 

857,002 

153,440 

611,018 

10(1,213 

«... 

106,213 

1880 

880,327 

100,248 

549.676 

168,075 

.... 

138,075 

1887 

279,023 

129,128 

408,751 

128,570 

.... 

J28Um> 

1888. 

367,187 

182,510 

689.703 

202,891 


902,891 

iST 

343,007 

20(i,5KO ‘ 

649.687 

214,183 

40.ri8 

264,961 

1840 

29«i,.1G3 

180,917 

4H2.510 

321,417 

54,164 

375 AH 1 



344,037 

205,890 

000,927 

348,688 

83,935 1 

432Ad8 



240.393 

201,215 

453, 6(» 

374.780 

35.436 

410,216 

- 

274 490 

901,048 

560,141 

soviio 

38,889 

544,208 


The following table is given as the result of the canal comniissionerit* 


statement. The tolls of the Eric canal^ for the last ten years^ have been paid 


as follows : — 


Tolls on Agricultural and other Products. 


YEARS. 

rmrii other 
Stales 

Pioin t. IS 
State. 

*IOTAf 

On Merrhnn- 
dise 

Total tolls on 
trie Canal. 


dollars. 

dnllaiM 

dollars 

dollais. 

dollars. 

1884 

109.204 

1,86 821 

602.028 

378,0 10 _ 

1.180.(8,8 

1835 

122,513 

711.112 

8(,9,(>29 

511.048* 

1,37(,,(,73 

1836. 

182,328 

70S.617 

800,915 

519 506 

1,440,540 

1837... 

1 

587,125 

715 no 

408.751 

1,144,170 

1888 

234,0*20 

610,491 

874.471 

519,703 

1,414.174 

1889 

201,088 

5H 1,1,8 

877.416 

549,986 

1,427,032 

1840 

433,222 

(,81.602 

1,114 821 

1 482,510 

1,597.334 

1841 

499,051 

701.1,71 

1.204 725 

1 «(»9,926 

1.8 1.1,651 

1842...,. 

4%,(i66 

618,713 

1,11 5, W» 

1 453,568 

h5094l47 

1848..,,, 

60M19 

709,853 

1,314 172 

1 •5(,6,I43 

1,880,315 

Totals for 10 years 

3,119,705 

6.671329 

0,794,041 

1 5,019,770 

1 1,84)394 

,, first 6 years 

792,359 

3,37(„129 r 

4,1 (,8,188 1 

2,388,037 

6,666,696 

,, second 5 years 

2,327,346 

3,29M,200 

1 9 625,5 ,(, 

2,061,731 

6,287,279 


Ffimi the abore. it Mppcan that the iDcrcame in the lost five years is, 

That the increase on merchandise is «... 

That the increase on products from western states is 

Sbowing'a total increase of 

And that there is a decrease on tlie products of this state of 


dollars. 

273,1100 

1,534.087 

1,808,083 

77,020 


dollars. 

1,730,754 


I.7»0,'j54 


It will be understood that these are results of the Erie canal alonSr distinct 


from any other canals. 

The increase; at Oswego is known tp be mostly, if not wholly, on products 
from western states. ^ ' 



dollars. 

The increaao at Oswogo, is 

104,143 

The increase on all the lateral canals, including Oswego, is 

4.8,621 

Thus showing a decrease of.. .. 

60,622 

in the last fire years in the tolls ot the lateral canals, 'sn the ” products of this 

state.’* 




The results of the foregoing staten^ents, for all the canals, is tihfin as follows : — 


Ipcmaie on the Erie canal 

. t all other canals 


^ Total 

linoMiu»nn prodneta ttam woaiera atate 

iSp 4anp of BoiKklo and Bladt Huck.. 
,, Oawogo .TcT:.. 

Total. 


dollars. 

1,730,754 

43,031 

dollars. 

Ueorefso on products from this state 

dollars. 

77320 

€0,.522 



1,774,376 




Ibtal.,... 

138351 

P 1 

1,634,987 

104,143 

lasaving a balance of increase on sgrionl- 
tural pTodubts, from western states, of.. 
Increase on merchandise cent fnm tide^ 

water. - - . , ... 

1 • 

iw,i30 

Total 



dollars. 


1,500,070 . 
978,006 


Those results sWw one of two things— either that the agriculture of this'state 
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Bluffers firom a competition with^e cheap and fertile lands of the western states, 
which ^seek through the Erie canal a market for their surplus productions ; or 
that, as a country penetrated by canals becomes more densely populated, ari in- 
ternal demand |;rows up for productions which, at an earlier period, were sent to 
the sea-baard< Both propositions may be, and to a certain extent, probably are, 
true»^ From the facilities of transportation, the states around the lakes, with 
lands to be procured at from two to ten dollars per acre, must continue to com* 
pete with the lands of New York, until they shall approximate nearly to an equa*^ 
lity in value. • 

^ Number of Canal Boats * — It has always been a matter of uncertainty how 
many canal boats were in existence at any one period. The register of boats 
kept in this department shows seme 5000 boats. A conviction that* this was 
much beyond the actual number of boats, led to procure an accurate list. 

The number, character, aiid tonnage of the boats, as shown by the table, 
are as follows. A column of value lias been given, as obtained from an intelli- 
gent forwarder: — 


DESCRIPTION OP 
! BO tTh. 

Boats. 

Avf ra|te I 

Tonnage. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

PrfCkHa 

number 

10 

tons. ! 

34 ' 

tciiia. 

1 370 

dolUrn. 

4».0()0 

Line iMiata i 

380 

1 

ai,(N2 

380,000 

370, IMH) 

Lake ditto 

370 

<iJ « 

*23, St) 5 

Bull-hend ditto 

IIH 


7,3 W 

1IS.0O0 

Sc ow-liOdtH, di eked. . • •• 
Ditto, not docked 

. 327 
«n 


4'),3C1 5 

000,009 

1 

Total 

2I«« J 


117.15.1 1 

1.9*20,000 1 


Among the reasons for the falliag off of the passenger business on the Erie 
canal, is the continuous line^ of railroad from Albany to Buffalo. This has 
changed the construction of boats from the ‘‘ line-boat” form, which has accom* 
modations for passengers, to the scow/’ the lake,” and the bull-head” form 
which carry^only freight. 

The total miles run in each year by all boats, was as follows : — 


YEARS. 

Packets. Freight Boatf. 

Total MilOfl 


number. ^ 

number. 

number. 

1837.. 

40^,050 ^ 

5,556,950 

5,972,<ll)0 

1838 . 

400,23i A 
•29o,yoo ^ 

6,1*20,800 

6,527,050 

183!).. 

5,785,850 

6,0rt .50 

1810.. 

258,880 

5,053,300 

6,212,180 

1841.. 

322,800 

351,300 

7,103,550 

6,173,200 

7,4'20 tIO 

1842 

6,;)i7,jOO 

Tbo annunl averaffe of tbe laat three yeara, if. 


0.722.030 

ff 

• tirat 


0,101,933 


t Incrraae 


830 097 

UrMnnl to an mcreaae#f 270-100 per rent per 

Himniu. 


Peopeety ann Value cleared at Albany and Troy, on the Erie and Chainpluin canals. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Clearod boata No. 

o tuna do. 

^ „ ‘value dellarfi 

Toni arrived and cleared Ko. 

Valve dollaral 

quantity. 

m,7t5 

637,040 

quatitit> . 

* 123,294 

37,265,605 
769,020 
60,010*608 

quontUj^.^ 

165^044 
62,258,468 
990307 
' 70*634,067 


4 u 


you 111 . 
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ARTICLES. 


Fan «tid peltry lbs. 

Beards and scaiiUing..feet 

Shingles M. 

Timber feet 

Stares No 

Wood. cordbl 

bbls.^ 


AoniruLiuBX. 

Pork Ijbis 

Beef do 

Gbeese lot 

Butter and lard do. 

Wofil do , 

Floor . bblM. 

W^at liusli.j 

9yo do 

Oom do 

Barley do 

Other grain... do. 

Bran and sbipBtufr....do. 

Pease and beans do 

potatoes do 

Bned fruit lbs 

Cotton do 

j&liwwo... do 

Oliver and gra^it'Sted.du. 

Ffaiseed do.| 

Hups do 


Prodpcb arrived on the Hudflon* viH the Canal. 


1841 

1842"" 

1843 

ARTICLES. 

1841 

1842 

quautity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 



quantity 

quantity. 

L) 80,000 

358,700 

64.6,809 

MANOPAOTobaa. 




177,790.340 

160,097,000 

177,402.000 

Doueatic apkritii . . . Rallons 

2,022,770 

711,408 

«,»»» 

36,706 

29,434,489 

Leather 

lbs. 

1,850,900 

2,015,050 

1.098,976 

.301,989 

986,013 

Pprnitttre 

^ons 

769 

084 

110.942,839 

59,268.600 

28,38.6 

Bar and pig lead 

.do 

139 

641 

21,408 

17,280 

17,996 

Pig iron 

.do 

2,018 

2,788 

43,004 

44,821 

77.739 

Iron ware 

.do. 

445 

2.807 




Domeatic woullena . . . 

.do. 

212 

200 




cottons 

.dr> 

574 

844 

119,160 

79.246 

ovrr 

Salt 

.do. 

2,729 

3,061 

18,114 

71,437 

47,407 

Merchandise 

• do. 

159 

185 

14,171,081 

19,004,014 

24.33(>,2(,0 





H), 1.67,663 

19,182,930 

24,21 6.700 

Other Articips. 




3, (il 7.075 

.3,266,148 

6.21(»,400 Stone, littic. and day.tonR 

12,803 

10,049 

1,087,492 

1,677,666 

2,009,0^16 Cypniim 

.do. 

60 

370 

781,059 

928,347 

798,9971 Minernl coal 

.do. 

8,045 

8,810 

8,070 

32.224 

46,672 

Sundries 

.do. 

15,989 

.... 

1 llD.7(i2 

4fi(,,lll 

181.016 





121,010 

622,994 

1,10K 161 

The aggregated uere 

as 




1,212.617 

913,960 

'ollows . — 




96(1,01 1 

789.814 

702.1164 

Forest 

tons 

449,096 

321,180 

.W,2‘I0 

*21,7 12 

14,060 

Agricultun^ 

.do. 

270,210 

294,177 

32,497 

24,664 

2i,884 

MauufACtures 

do 

17,891 

10,019 

4<H,<)U7| l.111,0(.M 

071,000 

Other artitles 

.do 

36,953 

36,769 


49,000 

61,000 

Merchandise 

.do. 

169 

185 

H 6 n, 70 ‘J 

1 , 1 17 9(lfl 






3.671 i441 

2i41 i,930 

4,44 ),t00 

Total 

. • . . 

774,1.91 

606,220 

0(N,,8f,3 

2,090, too 

1,200,900 

Value .. .dollars 

27,220,122 

1 ‘2*2,751,013 

2‘)H,0‘I(> 

7 14,800 

A 16.800 

1 



1 


IMS 


quantity. 

B6a.afiS 

L6R4,300 

UU 

994 

«.0b5 

B.7.19 

saa 

976 

16;M)0 

SOI 


13.507 
94’ , 
G.528 
23,773 


410,163 

844,682 

29,493 

44.864 

201 


U44.283 

26,370.990 


The tonnage and value of agriculture in each year was as follows : — 


V EARS. 

Ton^ 

\ alue. 

Per ton 

1814 

nnmbor 
414 6 h2 

ilollsirfi. 

Ik 1^1 

dlrs ctH. 

K*} ftll 

1842 

296 177 

1 Wy 1 * 1 \rm>§ 

t>A OU 

5 A r>o 

1841 

27o',2in 

1(»,'>94’94K 

70 76 


The valuations are those of the prices in Albany, at the time of their arrival. 


CHAPTER XVIIl. 

CO.MMERCE OF THE AMERICAN LAKES. 

Before the conquest of Canada in 1759, the commerce of the lakes was car- 
ried on merely on account of the fur trade, and although settlements extended 
thinly and gradually along their banks after the American revolution, yet the 
supplying the fur traders with provisions and other articles, and the settlers with 
necessary goods and implements, and bringing down cither to Montreal or New 
York, furs and such other produce as yas collected, constituted the trade until 
1 830-32. This was especially the state of the trade north and west of Detroit. 

In 1819, a steamboat, called WaJk-in^tke^Water^ appeared on Lake Erie, 
made a trip as far as Mackinaw, or Macbiltinack, to carry up the American Fur 
Company’s goods, and annually repeated the samc^ voyage until she was wrecked 
near Buffalo, in November, 1821. II er place was then supplied by the steam- 
boat Superior (now the ship Superior)^ in 182S. This boat made similar voyages 
to Mackinaw. 

In 1 826 and 182/^ a steamboat made an excursion with a party of pleasure to 
Green bay, Lake These pleasure excursions were annually made by 

two ot three Iniets tmtil the year 1832, when the government required the trans- 
portation of troojps and supplies for the Black Hawk Indian war, and steamboats 
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were chartered 1>y the government, and proceeded to Chicago, then an open road- 
stead, exposed to northerly storms, for the whole length of Lake Michigan. 

In 1833, there were employed eleven steamboats, which carried to and from 
Buffalo and other ports on the lakes, during the open season, (31,485 passengers, 
from whom and for freight the projectors received the sum of 229,212 dollars 
69 cents as an offset against the cost of about 300,900 dollars for the steamers. 

Of the passengers carried, 42,956 were taken from Buffalo, bound west ; the 
remaining 18,629 passengers were all landed at Buffalo, and distributed at the 
different ports along the lake. 

" Three trips were made to the upper lakes, two to Chicago, and one to Green 
bay ; one of the boats left BufKdo on tlic 23rd of June, at 9 p#m., and returned 
on the 18th day of July, at 10 p. The other left Buffalo the 20th day of July, 
at 4 p. M., and returned August the 11th. 

In 1834, the association was ^continued, and was composed of eighteen steam- 
boats, which plied on the lake. a 

In 1836, the steamboat association formed in 1833, was dissolved ; the num- 
ber of steamboats increased, as did the business. 

But from a general suspension of specie payments by the banks occurring in 
May, 1837, a less number, or at least no greater number, of passengers crossed 
the Idces in either 183? or 1838, than in 1836 ; and a great decrease of goods 
going west, also had a tendency to diminish tiie business of those years. 

In 1839, the owners of /iteamboats finding the number of boats, and the 
amount of capital employed in the business, so much greater than the trade 
could maintain, formed a new association, by which part of the boats were run, 
and a part laid up. 

A regular line of eight l^oats was formed to run from Buffalo to Chicago, 
making a trip to Detroit every sixteen days. Emigrants, with their household 
furniture and farming implements, and others going w'est, gave these steamboats 
employment. 

In 1840, this steamboat association employed more boats than that of 1839. 
This year the number of boats on Lake Erie was forty-eight* of various sizes, 
from 150 to 750 tons^ burden, and cost in their construction about 2,200,000 
dollars; a part of these boats were run, and a part laid up. The aggregate 
earnings of the running boats, for passengers and freight carried both ways, 
amounted to about the sum of 725,523 dollars 44 cents ; this amount includes 
the earnings (estimated) of several boats that did not belong to the association, 
and added to the amount earnqji by the associated boats. Eight boats ran 
regularly this season from Buffalo to Chicago, making sixteen day trips, and 
one for a time from Mackinaw to Green bay, and occasionally to the Sault 
Ste. Marie ; the aggregate earnings of which amountijl4 to 302,757 dollars 
93 cents. Two-thirds of this may be properly considered as business west of 
Detroit, and is 201,838 dollars 62 cents. 
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These rec^pts (wkh the exception of 12^000 or |4,000 dollars paid by 
government for the transport of troops) were paid by passengers and freight of 
merdifindise to the different towns on the borders of Lake Michigan^ and pas- 
sengers and produce brought donm. 

In 1641, the same arrangement was made, and included nearly aU the 
steamboat interest on the lakes. The boats were run in the same manner as in 
1840^ with this exception, that six boats of the largest class ran from Buffalo to 
Chicago, making fifteen day trips, and one to Green bay a part of the season, 
making a trip in fourteen days. These boats have made during this season 525 
trips from Buffalo, of which 444 were made on Lake Erie to Toledo, Perrys- 
burgh, River Raisin, and Detroit ; and eighty-one to the upper lakes, of which 
seventy were made to Chicago, and the other eleven to Green bay and the 
Sault Ste. Marie — and to make these trips, have run between 440,000 and 
450,000 miles. In addition to which, a small boat has run daily during the 
season, from Buffalo to Dunkirk and Barcelona, and occasionally to Erie. 

From the increased quantities of agricultural products brought down from 
the shores of Lake Michigan in 1841, and many tons of lead and shot from the 
mines in that section of country, now for the first time in any considerable 
quantity, find a market by Lake Eric ; and the great increase of travellers from 
New Orleans to the northern states, during the hot season of the summer 
months, having selected this route in consequence of its being more speedy, less 
expensive, more healthy than the lower route, and affording the traveller a view 
of the magnificent scenery of the islands and shores of the great lakes ; it is 
estimated that three-fourths of the business done by the Chicago and Green 
bay boats, in 1841, was carried on by commercial enterprise west of Detroit. 

So far as steamboats are concerned, owing to the entire want of safe 
harbours around Lake Michigan to afford Ihcin protection, their whole business 
is now confined to the western sliore of that lake. During the late season, in mid- 
summer, two or three boats made each a trip to St. Joseph’s and Michigan city. 
Milwaukie, Racine, Southport, and Chicago arc the places where they have 
regularly done bu^ness. 


Statement showing tlie Number of Ships, Brigs, and Schooner*!, on Lakes Erie, Michigan, and 
Superior, together with their Amount of Tonnage and Value, in 1843. 




V r s s IS L s. 


Sliipa ...... 

Brig* 

Si hoOA«rfl 

S'Upii 

Briga 

Bark* 

Sehrmnpra 

Sohooneni 

Sel»ooii6i8 

Brtga 

SchiHiDvra mid aloopa.. 
^boonvra and aloopa. , 


Number. 

Tuna. 

. 

1 „ 

numbe r. 

200 


2 * 

201 

* 

.■>1 

4,207 


9 

3 



1 

216 


62 

4.308 


0 

o:>2 I 


5 

366 


3 

659 


HQ 

4,730 


15 

792 1 




■liipiii briga, Bchoonerf, and aloopa.. 
ileanboata 


225 

61 


.ORB 

,924 


Valiiu. 

doltai H 
• 8.000 
12,000 
l')U,000 
JU.UOO 

27.000 
8,000 

108,000 

38.000 
10,400 

2.1.000 
120,000 

68.000 


G58,4li0 

1.741,200 


To what Piirt belDngiiig. 


Cleveland. 

Buffalo. 


Freaquu lale. 
Miumi. 
Detroit. 

Sandiiaky. 
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In alluding to the {progress of the i^reaty and of steam navigation, a Buffalo 
periodical of 1843, remarks : — 

** The present month completes a quarter of a century since the first steamer was launched 
upon the western lakes. During tliat period changes of vast magnitude have been effected by 
tile application of the mighty agent, steam. Dense forests, which frowned from the margin of 
great lakes, diave been felled, to give place to thriving villages ; and the moody aboriginal occu- 
pant, who gazed with wonderment at the approach of tlie ponderous vehicle, has become extinct, 
or is known only as a wanderer beyond tlic limits of the Mississippi. Changes like these have cha- 
racterised the introduction of steam upon the lakes ; and the independent, inquiring spirit, which 
so distinctly marks the liabitsof the people of this country, has kept pace with the progress of 
steam westwardly, and developed tlie fertility and abounding resources of the prairies, until they 
have become the granary oC the world. 

**()f those who early participated in the effort to build up this new commerce, but few remain; 
Iftill, they have vivid recollections of the undertaking, attended as it was by a heavy outlay and 
much solicitude for its consummation. To them, if not to those now actively engaged in its pro- 
secution, a list of steamers down to the present season must be interesting ; and wc have, at no 
inconsiderable time and trouble, been enabled to make up tlie table below. Should such be tlie 
case, those at the west who have records as authority vrill make corrections, and call attention in 
some suitable manner, as wc are desirous to obtain such information. The list of steamboats, con- 
structed from the first attempt to navigate Lake Erie by steam, with place and date of building, 
together witli their tonnage, is as follows : — 


Walk-in-thtf-Wator. • 

SlIpi'TIOI* 

Chippewa I 

Henry Clay 

VioniM'i I 

Nmaara 

William PeuD 

KiiterpriHe 

PeaiMH'k ' 

Newbury port | 

Ohm I 

Adelaide 

Gratiot | 

I’ennHylvaiiia I 

New \ork 

Brady 

IJiiile Sum I 

Peraoverance 

Waabiiigton (lat)... 

MicliigaD 

Webster 

l>ctruit 

Lady of the Lake... 

IMarcy 

North America 

Newberry 

Delaware 

Victory 

Porter 

JefTersim 

Perry 

Monroe 

Maseppa 

Sandusky 

Miuiiessetuuk 

Jarkmn 

Jack Downing 

L. WoBtem 

Pulton 

Columbus 

Townsend 

United States 

Chicago 

Taylor 

Thames 

Clinton 

J. Palmer 

Lake Erie 

Barcelona 

United 


iBlaekRook. 
IBiiflalo 


Erie 

Cleveland 

iHarceluna 

Eric ..... 

I Huron ^r. .. .. 

,L. Sandusky 

(Miippcwa 

Cliarh'btoii 

Kiio 

Illark flork 

Detroit 

Gros Isle 

Kne 

11 uron 

Detroite 

Slack Rock 

Toledo 

Mount Glvniens 

Black Rock 

Coiineaut 

Palmer 

Hiiion...... 

Buftaln 

Black Rock 

Erie 

Perry sburg 

Monroe 

Buffalo 

Sandusky 

Goderich 

Mount Clemens .... 
Sandusky 

Chatham 

Cleveland • 

Huron « 

Buffalo 

I Huron 


When 

built. 

NAME. 

yearn. 


IHIH 

St. Clair 

1822 

|Don Quizotte 

1 K 2 I 

Crockett 

1 H 2 '> 

Cincinnati 

„ 

llllllOIM 

ihir. 

Rochester 

*» 

MadiHon ........... 


Cleveland .......... 

1 « 2 U 

1 W i 4 consiii 


lEnc 

18 JO 

CoiistelJatiou 

$P 

III. Hill ; 


|(*onititurion 

18.11 

iNew Kuginud 

1832 

iMilwauLie..... ' 


.Wayne , 

fP 

IMactiml) 


Couimeice 

lhJ 3 

M Hson 


GmuI Western 


Itiifl.ln 1 

o 

iChuiapeake 

It 

V crniilion 


Lexington j 

ft 

'Fairpiirt 

tt 

|Retl Jticket 1 

,, 

\ 

1834 

|J. Allen 

tt 

, W .ishiiigtun ( 2 d } .... 1 


|Dole 1 


.Trowbridge | 


1 Marshall I 

tt 

|Owniitienonk 

tt 

iPsitronage... 

ft 

Si'ott 

M 

Chiutaiique ' 

1 Brothers | 

*t 

iKtnt 1 

183 ,^ 

'Huron , 

„ 

iHatrisoii (Ist) 1 

tt 

.Missouri 

tt 

Harrison ( 3 d) 

S tt 

Waterloo 


Silver Creek 

Chatham 

Huron 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Dunville 

Detroit 


Minos.. .. 
Indiana .. 
Franklin.. 

iNilo 

, Union.... 
'Caioline. 


years. 

Sandusky lS 3 ft 

Toledo ,, 

Uriincrsburg „ 

Sandusky 

Detroit 18.17 

Richmond ,, 

Kne ,, 

Huron. „ 

t'ouiieaut „ 

Erie 

Cliaileston ., 


Councaut ,, 

Black Rock ,, 

Grand island „ 

Perrysliiirg „ 

Mount Clemens ,, 

Belvidere ,, 

Sandusky „ 

(iraiid Rapids 

Huron IK'iS 

Buffalo ,, 

Maumee City ,, 

VemiilioD 

Charleston ,, 

Fan port „ 

Grand Inland ,, 



Chicago „ 

AslitAiula „ 

(Miicago „ 

Kalamazoo „ 

I , . 

Grciod Ha\en „ 

St loseph 

Hiimu 1830 

Buffalo ,, 

Chatham ,, 


I Newport 

Erie 

Vermilion 1H40 

Maumee City ,, 

Black Rock „ 

Chippewa 

’Toledo ]8<ll 

Algonac 1H<12 

.Detroit 184J 

iBlaik Rock 

jOgdensburg 1814 
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fitsides the above list, there are a few small boats of whicli nothing is known other than their 
names. Among those arc the Pantanguishane, Cynthia, Pontiac, and I^ienomenon, making, with 
those above given, an aggregate of ^7,000 tons, at a total cost of 3,510,000 dollars ; 130 dollars a 
ton being what we deem true data for building and fitting out this description of vessels. 

** In .examining the progress of steam, as applied in propelling vessels on the lakes, we are 
struck with the very small number of disasters when compared with other sections of the country, 
especially in the western waters. In the whole period of twenty-five years, there h^ve been but 
four explosions which might be termed serious. It is true, there are other disasters to record, 
whose wamitous details are too freshly impressed upon the public mind. The following tabular 
view presents both these classes ; — 


EXPLOSIONS. 

LivcH lost. 

BURNED. 

Lives lu«t. 

Peaeook, Septomber, 1830 

Adelaide, June, 1830 

Eriflp Aiipudtp iRiO 

number. 

15 

3 

0 

Wa'«hington, June, IH38 

Krie. August, 1H41 

Verniilinti, Novt^mhor, 

number. 

50 * 

250 

5 

Perry, twice in 1833 

6 

Caroline (wilful) 

5 

Total 

»0 

« Total 

310 


“ The incidental disasters, such as collisions, wrecks, &c., are as follows : — Walk-in-the- Water, 
wrecked in a gale in our ofiSrig, November 1, 1821 — to^l loss. Washington (1st), wrecked in a 
l^e, near Long point, in 1833, and one man drowned. She was a splendid new boat, cost 60,000 
dollars, and the first season out — totally lost. Delaware, wrecked in a gale, near Chicago, in 1834 
-^totally lost. Crockett, wrecked in a gale, near St. Joseph, in 1834 — totally lost. Detroit, 
ashore near Southport, on Lake Michigan, in 1836 — totally lost. Adelaide, ashore in a gale, on 
Lake Michigan, in 1840 — totally lost. Taylor, wrecked, at Michigan city, in 1838— totally lost. 
The Taylor took fire near the mouth of Cattaraugus creek, in tlic autumn of 1836, hut the fiames 
were subdued in time to save the boat. One hand jumped overboard, and was drowned. Don 
Quixotic, lost in a gale, on Lake Huron, in 1836. Thames, burned by the * Patriots,* at Windsor, 
in 1838. Webster, burned to the water’s edge while lying up in BufTulo, in 1835. The Great 
Western was burned, at anchor, in Detroit, in 1839. The Cyntlna, a Canadian ferry-boat, was 
burned, near Malden, in October, 1838. Minm^ssetiink, sunk by collision with the Krie, near 
Detroit. She has since been raised, enlarged, and is now kiicwn as the Godrich. Little Western, 
burned at Detroit last season. Macomb, ashore in a gale ut^Hie mouth of Detroit river lust fall. 
Niagara, by collision with some otlier boat, at Huron. Ohio, sunk, at Toledo, in 1837. Little 
Erie, totally lost in the ice last fall, near Detroit. 'J he Sandusky, consumed by fire while lying 
up in our harbour, last February. 

** Of the old boats which liave gradually gone to decay, we note the following :--Chippewa, 
Henry Clay, Enterprise, and Pioneer, in this harbour ; Peacock and Pennsylvania, at Erie ; Marcy 
and Brady, at Detroit; Thompson, at Huron; Newberry, at Miami city; Perseverance, at 
Monroe ; Uncle Sam, at Charlestown ; with some of the smaller boats, wliose whereabouts are not 
distinctly known. Many of the larger class of boats, seldom used of late, are laid up in ordinary 
at the places named : — Webster, Townsend, New York, Star, and Monroe, at this port ; JelFersoii, 
at Erie ; United States, at Cleveland ; Michigan, at Detroit ; Milwaukie, at Milwaukie. The 
Porter is now known as the Toronto, in the service of the Canadian authorities ; the Minos is the 
armed steamer, also in the same employ. The Superior was long since dismantled, and converted 
into a ship, and is the onlj' vessel of that description now on the lakes ; the .1 iilia Palmer having 
been converted into a steamer, and the Milwaukia lost in the disastrous gale of November Inst, 
upon Lake Michigan. The Cincinnati, Jack Downing, Barcelona, and Mazeppa, have also been 
converted into sail craft. The latter is known as the schooner. General Scott. The St. Clair was 
originally known as the Saginaw, Rhode Island, &c., of only 160 tons. During the post winter, 
she was remodelled and enlarged at Detroit, and now rates 250 tons. The Wisconsin was origi- 
nally 490 tons, but is now being lengthened sixty feet, whioli will add to her tonnage at least 
enough to meet the figure given in the table. 

“ The Caroline, whose destruction filled so lajge a portion ^f ptiblic notice, was originally known 
as the Carolina, and believed to have been built at Charleston, South Carolina, at a very early 
date, as she was rebuilt at Ogdensburg, as given in thp table. She was very strongly built, of 
Norway pine, and copper fastened. After passing down the St. Lawrence, she ran.a couple of 
seasons on the Hudson, when her guards were shipped, so as to admit her through the Erie canal 
to this city. The date of her destruction is at Senfosser, Niagara county, New York, December 
SO, 1337. 

** The number of boats yet remaining of the whole once in commission on Lake Erie and the 
oAer iijpper lakes, is about sixty, with an aggregate of 17,000 tons. Of these, some tliirty-five only 
are used when the Consolidation is in existence. 
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TOf the whole mimber of boats pot in coinmifision during the above period, only ten were 
built and owned in Canada. 

** The first steamer known to be upon Lake Michigan was the Henry Clay. In August, 1627, 
an excursion of pleasure was made in her to Green bay, where Governor Cass was holding a treaty 
with the Winnebagoes. After the treaty was concluded, tlie governor and suite returned in the 
Henry Clay. From that period to 1832, some of the boats went to Green bay, but no farther. 
On the breaking out of the Black Hawk war, several of the larger boats were chartered by govern- 
ment to convey troops to the disaffected territory ; and Chicago, for the first time, was greeted by 
the sight of one of those strange visiters. 

“ The building of the propeller Hercules is the commencement of a new era in lake navigation, 
and her owners predict fur that description of vessels a large share of tlie carrying trade, especially 
upon the upper lakes. Tiic Hercules is 275 tons* burden, 135 feet long, twenty-five feet beam, 
eight feet hold, and put together in the strongest manner. She has fourteen state-rooms, six feet 
.scpiare, with sufficient admtional space for the erection of forty-six berths more ; and, from the 
•peculiar symmetry of the vessel, she will doubtless afford ample accommodations for families 
emigrating. Her space below, for storage, is large, having almost the entire hull of the vessel ap- 
propriated for that purpose. The peculiar feature, however, of the Hercules is her engine and its 
auxiliaric.s. On examining tlie machinery, all arc struck with the infinite compactness of the 
steam ii|)paratus and its perfect simplicity, the whole weighing but fifteen tons. Tlie engine is 
simple and very small, lies close upon the kelson, and fills but a space of six feet square. It is one 
of Ericson’s patent, was made at Auburn, and is computed to be of fifty horse power. We might 
here remark, that the weight of an engj,neand boilers for one of our largest steamers is estimated 
at from sixty to ninety tons, the dead weight of which a propeller escapes carrying. The paddles 
are made of boiler iron, three-eighllis of an inch thick, eighteen inches broad, by thirty inches long, 
and are placed on two long wrought-iron shafts, protruding from cither side of the stern-post. 
The diameter of the paddles is six feet four inches. From the superb manner in which the Her- 
cules is built and fitted out, having cost nearly 20.OOO dollars, it is apparent that the Messrs. 
Ilollistcrs arc determined to give the experiment a full and fair trial. Another boat, of the same 
tonnage, for the same owners, is now being built at Perryshurg, and will be out next month. I’he 
(Meveland propeller was launched on the 22nd ult., and the fourth vessel of the kind is rapidly 
lirogrossing toward completion at Cliicago. 

Ten cords of wood, at a cost of seventeen dollars, will suffice the propeller per diem ; while 
(ine of our largest steamers will con^imc two cords per hour, at a cost of eighty dollars a day. 
Some of the steamers even exceed ^is ealeulation by thirty-three per cent, 

“ The aggregate and imjiortanee of our lake trade is thus spoken of in a report made during 
the past season by the committee on comnyree to Congress ‘ It appears, that in 1841, there were 
upon Lake Eric and the upper lakes more than fifty steamers, constructed at a cost of between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 of dollars ; and, among them, some (varying from 600 to 000 tons) which, 
for strength, sea-worthiness, beauty of model, and elegance of firiisli, may compare advantageously 
with any in America ; and, notwithstanding the exceeding and continued pecuniary pressure of 
that year, that their aggregate earnings for freight and for passengers, during the season of navi- 
gation, and after accomplishftig voyages, amounting collectively, by estimation, to near 450,000 
miles, were 767,132 dollars. During the same year, the probable amount of capital invested in 
sail vessels, on the same lakes, was estimated at 1,250,000 dollars, and earnings, during the same 
season, are estimated at 750,000 dollars. If to these earnings there are to be added 150,000 dollars 
for freight and toll upon United States products, passed during the same year through the Welland 
canal, it will be seen tliat the product of the navigation and commercial business upon these lakes 
amounts annually to the large sum of 1,700,000 dollars ; while, at the same4ime, it has been pro- 
ductive of the vast advantage of furnishing employment and support to great numbers of sailors, 
and others connected, of necessity, with the business. 

“ ‘ From the reports of the Topographical Bureau, and other documcnis, which the committee 
had access to, it further appears, that during the year 1840, the number of entries and departures 
of vessels and steamers at Buffalo was 406) ; that, during the same year, the number was equally 
great at Cleveland ; and that, oPthc 2,000,000 bushels of wheat shipped, 896,550 bushels were 
cleared from tliat port for Caqada or the Welland canal ; and that there were, during the same 
period, and from the same placc,e422 clearances of vessels for (*anada or the Welland canal. It 
further appears, by those doruments, that dutiable merchandise from New York or elsewhere, to 
the value of 10,000,000 dollars, was disdiarged at Cleveland, and destined foi the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys, passing down the Ohio canal, and for consumption and supply in the state of 
Ohio. 

“ ‘ The rapidity with which the navigation and commerce of the lakes has thus grown up, 
constitutes a striking feature in the general subject. With that is connected a consideration of 
the influence produced upon those interests by the completion of tlie great lines of communication 
between the Hudson and Bufiklo, by canal and railway ; and between the Ohio river, at the mouth 
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of tlie Scioto and Lake^ Erie^ at Cleveland, through the Ohio canal. This influence is ably and 
sufficiently illustrated in the different expositions contained in the reports of the Topographical 
Bureau ; and, if consequences so^'vast may justly be deduced from the opening of tliose lines of 
coDUnunicotion, who can measure the extent of that teeming commerce which will be poured into 
Lake (Vlichigan, through the canal up the Illinois? and how immeasurably will that commerce be 
swollen and expanded by the completion, now so nearly accomplished, oi^ the Ohio and Indiana 
^nal, of the Miami and the Wabash, which terminates in the Miami bay, and of that canal which 
is to unite Pittsburg witl) the lakes at Erie, and of all those other lines of communication by rail- 
road which are rcs[)ectively in a eoiirst* of completion? 

“ * Of the actual condition of ihe commerce of the lakes, some adequate conception, it is 
believed, can be formed. Tlie secretary of war estimates its annual value at a sum exceeding 
25,000,000 dollars.'” 

“ In size, model, speed, finish, and general arrangement, these vessels are unsurpassed. The 
original cost of these vessels varies from 15,000 dolIaiB to 1^0,000 dollars each. A boat of the 
largest class requires the services of forty men to manage her, whose salaries arc as follows - • 


CREW. 

Ver Mouth. 1 C R E W. 

Per Mouth. 


dollarti. 


dollara. 

Captain 

100 


GO 

Clerk 

4'> 


.10 

Steward 

4!r 


30 

Nin(> liundM ••Ai'.li 

14 


20 

Ei|{ht Sremi'D 

20 


14 

Four wlitftfltinioii 

20 

Pour woifprM, KHrh 

12 

One engiiierr 

GO 

Two purtel'K. 

12 

Two asaiataiita, each 

ao 


20 


Or, at tlio faitliuKt, 1000 dollars fur labour. 


“ During this period, a steamboat will make four trips to Detroit and back to Buffalo, and 
consume about 1000 cords of wood at each trip, at a cost of about one dollar eighty-five cents per 
cord. She will also consume about thirty-three gallons of oil each trip, with an outlay often dol- 
lars for washing, besides other trifling contingencies. 

** Attached to the lake consolidation there are thirty-seven boats, comprising the whole of the 
large class now afloat on Lake Erie. Between high and low pressure boats there arc vast differ- 
ences in the cost of outfit, llie Missouri (high pressure), large class, 610 tons, cost when ready 
for service, 80,000 dollars. Her engine, horizontal, and one of the most perfect ever put into 
the hull of a vessel, was purchased at a bargain, and cost at Pittsburg, in June last, 18,000 dollars. 
An additional 8000 dollars more was paid for its transportation to Erie. Her upholsterer's bill 
amounted to 4000 dollars. The Cleveland, low pressure, large class, 570 tons, was built and 
fitted out three years ago, at a time when labour and materials were very high. Her hull cost 
22,500 dollars, engine 45,000 dollars, with an additional 5000 dollars for shafts, &c., furnished at 
Buffalo previous to her going into service. This craft is allowed to have the most happy combi- 
nation of arrangements of any boat on the western waters, a circurustance most assuredly which 
gives her such great speed. She consumes three cords of wood every hour, or 150 to Detroit and 
back to Buffalo, and 600 cords to Chicago. An ordinary high pressure boat will consume about 
eighty cords to Detroit and back, or 375 to Chicago and back. During the first twelve trips of the 
Constitution this season to Detroit and back, she consumed 1180 coi^s of wood, at a cost of one 
dollar seventy-five cents per cord, amounting lo within a fraction of 2000 dollars for fuel. 

“ Wlien running, 4he rate of insurance is six or seven per cent, and when lying up, during the 
winter, only one per cent is charged. Sometimes, however, in very boisterous weatlier, near the 
close of the navigation, two per cent a mouth is charged for policies. These policies are rarely 
taken out by heavy owners ; it is done mostly by persons not engaged in tlic forwarding business, 
who own a few shares of stock, and are solicitous fur its safety. Tlie great bulk of steamboat stock 
is uninsured. One of the most prominent features which characterise our lake craft is the elegant 
style in which they are painted. This is a feature belonging exchisively to Lake Erie. Every tra- 
veller that has passed between Buffalo and points west, will acknowledge and award to the artists 
of Buffalo high commendation for the manner jn which they Ivwe performed their labour. Four 
thousand dollars has been paid for the painting, glazing, and ornamenting a single steamboat, 

** iiteamhoati an^Lake The following lists of steam vessels employed in tlie navigation 

of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, include all that have been so employed, from the first use 
bf steam on those waters, and whether built on the United States or the Canadian side. We are 
indebted for the statement to Mr. John Disturnell. The amount of tonnage propelled by steam, 
on tlte Canada side, will be seen to be not far from four times more than the amount belonging 
to tfae American side ; a difference which though in part accounted for, ^ the great extent of 
waters exclusively Canadian, is still, notwithstanding this fiict, a greater dinerence than would, we 
apprehend, have been generally supposed to exist. 
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List American Steamboate, built and running on Lake JAet of Britieh Steamboats, built and runnbag on Jjoke 
Ontario, June, 181fh Ontario, June, 1816. 




Ontario* 

Sophia* 

Martha Ogdon* . 

Brownville* 

CharleH Carrol*.. 

Paul 

Cnitod States.... 
Black HawLt .... 

Oawcgo; 

John Marahall... 

(ineida 

Telegraph a 

St. Lawrence.. . . 

KspresH 

George Clinton.. 

PreHident 

Lady of tiu: liUkc. 
Rocheater 


Total totia 4120 


Saokett’a harbour. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Brownville. 
Sackett’a harbour. 
O^denabiirg. 

French Greek. 
Oawego. 

Lake Krle 
Otwego. 

Dexter. 

(lawegor 

PutCdeyville. 

Oawego. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ericson Propellers, rHuuing from Oswefio to Chicago 
(JtlifUHS). 

1841 jVatidalia I l.'iO [OaMa^go. 

1 H42 Chicago 190 Ditto. 

18 12 (>»wegn ; l-'iO Ditto. 

1843 iNcwloik 190 .Ditto. 


Total tona. 


r 


noo 


British (iorernment f'cssi'h. 


18.U 

1H»8 

1842 

1842 


Traveller. 

Bxporiment 

Mohawk (iron vea)| 
Cherokee 


Total tone.. 


350 

19(1 

IfiO 

700 

1390 


* Broken up. « 

t Now tianiud Dolphin, and owtiedani 
t Hull iiHod an a titnher ship. 


Niagara. 

Ditto. 

Kiugaton. 

Ditto. 


Canada. 


When 

built. 


1S16 

1817 

1810 

1824. 

1824 

1829 

1826 

1828 

1829 

IK30 

1831 

1832 

IH32 

1M32 

1H33 

183.3 

18:13 

lH3:i. 

1834 
1834 


Namea. 


Prontenac* 

Charlotte* 

Dalhousie* 

I Toronto* 

Queenaton* 

Canada* 

Niagara* 

Alciopo* 

Sir James Keuipt*| 
Groat llritnin* . 

IrorjiiniH* 

{John By* 

William IVth... 

Tranait 

Biitan. (laid up 

Cobourg 

Rrorkville 

Kiiigatoii 

Cum. Harriet •• 

Union 

1830 iSt. George 

1H37 jSir Robert PeoU • • 

1837 (lore 

lH:iH......!<Jueeii Victoria... 

I83U illen. Gilderaleve. 

1840 Highlander 

1810 lAlhioii 

1840 1 America 

1H40 'City of Toronto.. . 

1840...... .Sfuercign 

1841 Princeoa Royal... 

1841 Canada 

IHU...... Prontenac 

1H4I !.Sir Cburlea 

1842 1 Prince of Wales. . 

1H12 {Admiral 

1842 C. Just. Robinson. 

1843 '.Eclipse 


Tons. 


700 

1.90 

390 

2(K) 


Where built. 


Kingston. 

Ditto. 

Prescott. 

Toronto, 

iQueenstou. 

iToronto. 

Brockville, 

Niagara. 

Kiitgiitou. 

Prescott. 

Ditto. 

Kingston. 

Gananoqne. 

Oakville. 

Kingston. 

Cobonrg. 

Brockville. 

Kingston. 

Ditto. 

Oakville. 

Kingston. 

Brockville. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 
KiiigstoD. 
CotPHu du I.ac 
Brockville. 
Niagara. 

I Ditto. 


290 
400 
450 
200 
700 
100 
200 
490 
390 
200 
iiOU 
390 
200 
275 
300 
400 
3:.n 
200 
200 
2.')0 
300 
200 
:ioo 

900 

475 {Ditto. 


500 

450 

200 

200 

200 

400 

400 


Ditto. 

l*rescott. 

Kingston. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 


400 Ditto. 


I Total tons | 12, GOO 

* Broken up. 
t l^st ID 1 h42. 

t Dc'.Htrnytul l»y the Patriot^ in 1838. 


“Ill .'idditinri to the above list of Hritish .steamboats, of a large class, there are a number of 
smaller boats and Ericson Propellers, running from Kingston to Montreal, j^assing down the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence river, and returning through the Rideau canal. Wlien the Reauhur- 
nois canal is completed, vessels of a large class can run direct from Montreal to the Upper Lakes. 

The present trad^ of the inland seas of America, is about Jour times the 
amount of the export and import trade in 1775, of the thirteen old colonies. 


i>ria/ Export*, average fur six yeaia 
Import* ditto 

Total 

€ 

1,752,142 

2,732,036 

dollars. 
7,770,5 III 
12,13U,23l> 

4,484,178 

10,0002^4<l 

■*" 



liuilara. 

32 n2..9HI 
:i3, 

69, 826, 022 

Ill IHll 1 Impjjpfy 

JTotal i 



In 1836, the aggregate of the export and import trade on the lakes was only 
16,416,354 dollars. Increase in 1841, 49,364,6'i8 dollars — or nearly Jiffj/ mil- 
lions in five years ! In 1845, cSti mated at 85,000, 000 dollars. 

In 1819, there was but one steamboat on the lakes. 

In 1827, a steamboat made an excursion to Green bay. 

In 1832, a boat reached Chicago with troops. 

In 1833, th^re were eleven boats on the lakes, which cost 360,000 dollars, 
VOL. HI. 4 8 
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and carried that year 61,480 passengers ; and with the freight the receipts were 
229,212 dollars 69 cents. This season three trips were made to Chicago, and 
one to Green bay ; the amount of receipts was 4335 dollars 39 cents. The 
time of running from Buffalo and returning averaged twenty-two days. 

In 1834, seven new boats came out, which made eighteen in service for the 
year. Total cost, 500,000 dollars. The earnings of the boats this year were 
238,565 dollars 95 cents. Two trips were made to Green bay, and three to Chi- 
cago; and the amount received for them was 6273 dollars 65 cents. 

In 1839, eight steamboats ran from Buffalo to Chicago. 

In 1840, the number of boats on the lakes increased to forty-eight, and the cost 
of them was 2,200,000 dollars. The earnings 725,523 dollars 44 cents, 200,000 
dollars of which were earnings west of Detroit. 

In 1841, 525 trips were made from Buffalo to Detroit ; eighty-one to the 
upper lakes, of which seventy were to Chicago, and ten to Green bay. Earnings 
of all the boats, dollars 27 cents. The upper lake boats contributed 

301,803 dollars .39 cents. In 1841, the number of sailing vessels was estimated 
at 550, varying in size from 30 to 350 tons, cost 1,250,000 dollars, earnings at 

750.000 dollars. The earnings of British vessels on the lakes were estimated at 

150.000 dollars. The total earnings, 1,667,132 dollars. 

Lake Tonnage . — According to the secretary of the treasury's report, the en- 
rolled and licensed tonnage in 1841, at the various districts on the lakes, was — 


Sackett'8 Harbour. 

tons. 

8.340 

*230 

Druiight fo. ward 

tons. 

‘25,90<» 

2.012 

11,433 

470 

Niagara 

Offtmit. ......... 

Diiflralti. .....A.. 

»,5M 

MnekinHW,.,.^. 

Cleveland 



Ti»f 1 

40,454 

Carried forward 

•25,909 



Miscellaneous Items, illustrating the increase of Trade in the North west, from the 

Year 1836 to 1841. 


D ESC RIPTION. 

18.36 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Lake Brie. HtuamhoatH on 



4.5 

50 

10,509 

230 
10,934 
, 27,443 





9,017 

211 
1.5,030 
•24,047 , 

17,429 

17 S24 


sailings vessels., 

....No. 

2.34 

2*25 

300 

„ total tonnage . • . 

Welland Canal— 

Wheat passing on 

.bushels 
harit'ls 
£. 

. . . .tons 

.dollars 

34^277 

A# 

35,123 


Flour posing on 

Income 

Brie Canal— 

W'heat and flour forwarded at Bufftilo 

Wheat and flour arrived at Hudson river.. 

Tolls on wheat and flour 

Per cent of whole tolls 

24,154 

124,982 

fi,'860 

0,401 

27,206 

110,491 

301,739 

27 

450,350 
120,808 ^ 

V 

a . . . 1 

4U|0H2 

3,123 

67,947 
,, 133,080 
380,161 

27 ♦ 

00,875 

5,706 

60,082 

124,883 

404,326 

20,341 

107,6.57 

218,7,59 

Wheat forwarded at Buffalo 

Flour forwarded at Buffalo 

bushels 

•barrels 


.... 

1,407,904 

047,070 

1,396,195 

1,806,135 

76,890 

67,000 

.53,000 

200,000 

Wheat arrived at Hudson river 

Flour arrived at Hudson river 

Miohigan— 

Flour shipped from Detroit 

Flour shipped from Toledo 

Flour shipped from ports on Lake Michigan 
Flour ou ikand for spring shipments 

.bushels 

.barrels 

do. 

.... 1 

1 .... 

.... 


Lake Commerce of Cleveland^ Ohio, — Whole number of arrivals (steam vessels 
not included) at the port of Cleveland, from the 23rd of March, 1841, when the 


harbour was clear of ice, to the close of navigation, 1364 ; of which 437 were 
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from Canadian ports on Lake Erie, and American and Canadian ports vid Wel- 
land canal. Principal articles of cargo ; — 


articles. Quantity. 

niJinlier. 

Mercbundiao packages 3r«,485 

„ • tons 4K0 

Salt Iba. UOJCO 

FiHh do. .Vi 11 

Flour do. 1,121 

IMaator do. 1,101 

,, tonii. -1*2.'! 

Cargo by atcHiubaats, no accuuiir. 


1 ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 

i 

! Corn 


number. 

1 Wheat 




■> AAA 

■ Shingles 

iStAves. 

. ..thousand 

XpUDHgivUO 

1,802 

fUi 

(Shingle bolts 

Hiirr hlorks 


333 

1,506 


1 , 1 OS, 000 jft’t from CaHada. 


Whole numbes of departures, 1366 ; of which 422 were to Canadian ports 
on Lake Erie, and American and Canadian ports vid Welland canah Principal 
articles of cargo : — 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat huHhelii 

(!orii do 

Oats do. 

Flour* barrels. * 

Fork do. 

Wliiskuy do. 

Lnrd do. 

„ keg.-*. 

tOIIN 

Suit hurreb 

Fla\ and gruna seed do. 

Butter do, 

.. kegs. 

,, toiiM 

Potash barrels' 


.Quantity. ART! C I. E S. Quantity. 

number. iinnihi'r. 

l,.V.t3,000 Beef barrels HfiS 

20;t,fi0» lIcBiifi cask^ 6 17 

17,229 Cheese do. 

' 4fi0,Ki0 tons :t'J 

33,7.13 I'obacco hogshead s »(MI 

I2,.1IK Mams casks 2082 

l,ri{i3 ('oal tons 4320 

.1,701 (tiindNtoiies dn. 2d(i 

fit) Sttiven thoiiKand 2054 

17.030 liliick walnut lumber ilo. 144 

‘2,051 Feathers Hurks 062 

.511 Wool hales 061 

15,512 Cotton... cli». 174 

28 Hides.. No.! 1031 


* 12,383 barrels shipped by steamboats, - - - - 

Of the above were shipped to the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada: — 



A l« T 1 C L E s. • ^ 

j Quantity ! A B T 1 ( 

; L E s. 

Quantity. 



«i umber. ! 

‘ 27 1 , 01 . I 'lb*el’ 


u umber. 







Oats . . , 


1 OoO ' Ciriiulstonos 


1 

Flour. . . • 


1 62,00.5 'Staves... 


1 i>/ 

34 

Pork 


! I3.-IO0 ; 



Vessels belonging ^to Cleveland, — Schooners, si.vty- 

six ; steamboats, seven 


brigs, four ; sloops, two ; aggregate amount of tonnage, 9504 tons. 

Canal Commerce of Cleveland , — ^Thc following particulars of merchandise, 
on which toll is charged by weight, is from the official report of D. II. Beards- 
ley, Esq., the collector at Cleveland. There arrived at (Cleveland, by way of 
the canal, during tlic year 1841, 2/6,556,683 lbs. The following constitute the 
chief articles that arrived in 1841 and 1842: — 


ARTICLES ARRIVED. 

1841 

1HI2 



quantity a 

quantity. 

Wheat 

.bushels 

1,564,421 

l,311,r)6.5 

Flax seed 


2,5JH 

0,170 

Oom 


‘24.5,(118 

■218,7.56 

Oats 


3*2,851 

24,lf»4 

Mineral coal 


47H,.37» 

• 466,844 

Flour 

. . barrels 

4)1,425 

402,711 

l»ork 


20,704 

53,272 

Whiskey 


12,270 

0,‘H17 

Butter 


1,463,280 

1,115,656 

Pot and pearl ashes . 


100,111 

.584.851 

Cheese 

do. 

58.148 

250,202 

Lard 


901,161 

1,3)1,18.5 

Bacon 


1,881,271 

I, *267,245 

Pig iron 


008,166 

1,074,286 

Iron and nails 

. .do. 

3,00.5,417 

3,17*2,872 

Merchandiae 

do. 

082,141 

543,440 


ARTICLES ARRIVED. 


Tobacco hngshe.-idE j 

Staves and hog-l leads. pieces' 
Wood curds j 

ARTICLES CLEARED. | 

Salt barrels! 

Lake lish du j 

Merchandise lbs.. 

Furniture do.' 

G,psum do. I 

Lumber feet' 

ShingloB M.j 

Hoops, flat do. 

Millstones pairs' 


quantity. 

012 

328,098 

078.458 

I,7M« 


50.703 
0,360 
15,227.700 
027.-I50 
J,. 53*2. 1 20 
1,7*2*2,202 
•2,578 
732,406 
374 


quantity. 

1,203 

313,940 

870,308 

2/jOO 


40,4.56 

0,274 

10,001,80:4 

1,662,785 

1,7H9,42‘2 

1,300,702 

2,304 

830,225 

14 * 
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Statement showing the Number of Vessels and Steamboats belonging to the Port of Clevelandt 
their Tonnage, and the Number of Arrivals and Departures, from the Year 1830 to 1848, 
inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Steam- 

boatH. 

Sebonnern. 

SloMptf. 

Brigs. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Arrival of ves- 
sels exclusive of 
Steamboats. 

Departure of 
vessels, exclusive 
of Steaniboata. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

number. 

1830 

1 

12 

2 


.... 

1029 

213 

218 

1831 

1 

14 

4 


.... 

.... 

355 

350 

1H3S 

1 

21 

3 


.... 

.... 

497 

498 

1833 

1 

32 

4 


.... 

.... 

704 

790 

1834 

1 

37 

5 

.... 

.... 

.... 

838 

835 

1833 

3 

20 

5 


.... 

3062 

678 

870 

1836 

4 

31 

3 

3 

.... 

. ■ . • 

920 

981 

1837 

7 

48 

6 

2 

.... 

.... 

950 

051 

1838 

11 

liO 

3 

2 

1 

.... 

1054 

1050 

1830 

11 

49 

,*) 

2 

1 

.... 

1024 

1039 

1840 

7 

54 

.1 i 

2 

.... 

9504 

1344 

1344 

1841 

7 

60 

3 

4 

.... 

.... 

1304 

1366 

1843 

5 

67 


6 

.... 

8671 

1418 

1113 

1843 

1 4 

74 

3 

5 

.... 

0386 

1382 

14.12 


The following statement of produce cleared in 1830, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
which town is situated at the juiiction of the Ohio canal with Lake Erie, shows 
the first commencement of a trade in new articles which must accumulate rapidly, 
and principally flow through the western canal of this state : — 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 


number. 

23,404 

4,482 

10 

Crvpsum * tonh 

number. 

85 

1,461 



Millatones pair 


The following articles of property have arrived at Cleveland, by way of the 
canal, during the year 1830 : — 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

WIiAat Ijusbelx 

nuiiib«ir. 

17(1,689 

5,100 

32,988 

2.142 


number. 

873 

148 

802 

1(»4 

Goal t«mH 

Beef d(K 

Linsi'eil oil cask s 

Whiskey <io. 

Pot and pearl aslies tons 


The above arrivals, via canal, may be considered as the principal articles 
exported from Cleveland, during the year 1830. 


Produce discharged from the Ohio canal, at Cleveland, and the Tolls of the Ohio, Miami, and 

New York canals. 


Y EARS. 

Flour- 

Wheat. 

Pork. 

Coal. 

Ohio canal. 
Tolls. 

Miami. 

Tolls. 

New York. 
Tolls. 


barrels 

bushels. 

barrels* 

bushels. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1633 

98,302' 

386,760 

1H,758 

49,131 ' 

136,555 

50,470 

1,463,820 

1834 

105,320 

333,868 

33,884 

05,634 

164,488 

50,040 

1,341,319 

1835 

132,319 

387,232 

19,814 

50,473 

185,684 

51,917 

1,548,986 

1830 

167,431 

463,821 

13,572 

84,124 

211,823 

51,116 

1,614,336 

1837 

303.691 ^ 

549,141 

42,057 

183,484 

293,428 

02,833 

1,292,027 

1888 

287,465 1 

1,229,012 

39.055 

73,292 ; 

382,135 

77,803 

1,500,011 

1838 

264,887 

1,515,820 

30,717 

134,881 

423,590 

78,601 

1,616,382 

1840 

505,461 

2,155,407 

23,017 

172,206 

4.52,122 

70,321 

1.775,747 

1641 

441,425 

1,504,421 

29.797 

478,370 1 

410,202 

72,012 

2.034,882 

1846 

492,711 

1,311,665 

52,272 

466,844 1 

387,442 

71,500 

1,008,000 
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Tas following tobalar Statement exhibits the Amount of Tolls received on the Ohio and Miami 
Canals, and the Amount paid since December 1, 1826 : 


Y E iV K S. 

• 

OHIO CANAL. 

MIAMI CANAL. 

Received for 
tolls, fines, and 
water-rents. 

Paid collectors 
and inspectors. 

Paid eDgineors, 
superintend - 
enta, and for re- 
pairs.* 

Received for 
tolls, fines, and 
water-rents. 

. 

Paid col- 
lectors and 
inspectors. 

Paid euginepTS, 
Buperiuteiid- 
ents, and for re- 
pairs. 


dlrs. cts. 

dlrs. cts. 

dlrs. cts. 

dlrs. cts. 

dollars. 

dlrs. cts. 

1827 

1,500 00 

700 00 

■ • . ■ 




1828 

4,000 00 

900 00 

.... 

8,042 70 



1820 

7,000 00 

1,100 00 

• ••• 

20,941 36 

1200 

10,320 .50 

1S30 

30,493 03 

1,300 00 


30,082 33 

1200 

6,038 05 

1831 

64,804 17 

2,100 00 

.... 

30.653 88 

1550 

6,605 OS 

1832 

70,982 48 

3/100 00 

.... 

36,847 47 

1700 

0,237 01 

1833 

130, 55.5 70 

4,125 00 

33,741 20 

50,470 03 

1975 

5,668 83 

1834 

164,488 08 

5,325 00 

71,853 49 

.50,040 99 

2225 

7,040 37 

1835 

185,084 48 ' 

5,325 00 1 

75,875 10 

.51,917 00 

*2225 

16,027 57 

1836 

211,823 32 ! 

5.650 00 1 

84,840 R1 

1 51,110 52 

2225 

28,ytl8 77 

1837 

2(13,428 70 

7,050 00 

115,088 H2 

62.833 40 

2675 

46,656 91 

1838 

382,135 00 

7.250 *00 

192,344 99 

77,863 OM 

2700 

32,667 15 

1839 

42.3.590 64 

8.200 00 

195,027 13 

78,001 19 

2500 

44,001 19 

iftin ,,,, ,, 

452, 1 22 0.3 

8,500 00 

113,002 95 

70,321 53 

2500 

22,5.53 «55 

1841 

41o!202 03 

+»’,210 00 

121,2<i3 49 

72,012 8H 

2072 

50,780 55 

1H42 

387,412 22 

9,000 00 

120,217 51 

.58,400 34 

2926 

‘20,634 70 

1H13 

322,754 82 

9,00^ 00 

114,897 77 

68.0-I0 09 

2500 { 

236,326 05 


* (^ntil 1833, when the canal waa Aniahed* repaira were charged aa conatruction. 
t Thia aniouQf incliidea tolla refunded. t Thia iucludoa expendituroa on the Warren Connty caatl. 


Received at Cleveland, via the Ohio Canal. 


V E A U S. 

1 Barrels of Plour. ! 

!Bu.sboIs of Wheat i 

Barrels of Pork. 

Bushels of Coal. 


j qcauttty. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

1833 

' 98.102 

386,709 

22,758 

49,134 

1834 

; 105,.V26 

333,868 

33,884 

0r>,634 

lH3ri 

1 * 1.32,319 

387,2.32 

19,814 

50.473 

1836 

i 167,131 

40.3,821 

13,572 

84,121 

1837 

f 203,691 

549,111 

42,057 

183,484 

1838 

' 2sr,4<;5 

1,22<»,0!2 

39,055 

73,292 


264,887 

l,.5I3,K20 

30,717 

134,881 

IH40 

98.%461 

2,155,407 

23,017 

172,206 

1841 

441.I2H 

1,56-1,421 

29,797 

478,370 

1842 

492,711 

1,311,665 t 

52,272 

466,844 


1 .577,309 1 

813,536 1 

1.3,177 

387,834 


Pounds of Merchandise shipped on the Ohio Canals, with the Aggregate Loan.s of the Ohio Banks. 


YEARS. 

MEUCHANDISK SHIPPED FROM- 

TOTAL. 

Bank Loans. 

Clevclaud. 

Pui'tsiuoiith. 

Cincinnati. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1)4. 

dollars. 

18.32 

5,200,000 

# 




1833 

9.896,410 


6,124,000 



1834 

10,127,613 


5, .568, 000 



1835 

14,839,9,50 

5,868,605 

7,217,000 

2. ,J 75,565 

10,071,2.50 

1836 

13,384,960 

7,220,003 

6,065.000 

2<.,6G9,962 

17,079,250 

1837 

10,757,386 

.1,487,271 

0,020,000 

29 i«4,65r 

18,175,699 

1838 

18,875,286 

3,763,393 

0/W7.000 

29, .525, 679 

10,505,602 

1839 

19,125,282 • 

7,085,735 

8,664,640 

34,876.6.57 

16,520/160 

1810 

10,783,514 

6,747.565 

5,566,282 

23,0<)7,361 

1.3,414,087 

1841 

15,104,747 

5,773,929 

4,359,433 

25,298,109 

9.818,128 

1842 

10, 001, 80S _ 

5,111,112 

2,842,861 

18,045.776 

6,937,980 

1813 

13,250,768 • 

5,886,587 

3,651,203 

2'2, 7 88,638 

4,0)9.163 

1844 

11,552,460 

5,176,823 

4,112,291 

20,841,774 1 

2.815,345 


** The large imports of merchandise, in some former years, were concomitant with extended 
bank loans— a means by wliich the credits were iitidulv sustained, and sales of goods prolonged in 
excess of the means of payment. This took place ciuring that season of speculation which per- 
vaded all sections of the union, and was a necessary consequence of that ill-judged miiltijilication 
of hanks created to supply a supposed want, induced by tlic anticipated expiration of the charter 
of the late national bank .’* — Hunfs Maffosinc. 
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Total Exports ot Leading Articles from tlie Ports of Cleveland, Portsmouth, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YEARS. 

Wool. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

Coal. 

Wheat and Flour. 

1835 

lbs. 

barrels. 

lbs. 

bushels. 

bushels. 


.... 

622,498 

60,473 

1,178,706 

1830 


43,073 

G.18,369 

84,124 

1,407,520 

1837 

.... 

70.889 

1,550,410 

183,484 

1,636,001 

1838,. 

.... 

7a6]4 

2,144,231 

73,292 

9,738,10.5 

1830 

82,103 

120,660 

3,873,891 

134.881 

3,560,61.5 

1840,... 

63,349 

G7.205 

2.230.570 

172,206 

5.778,392 

1841 

138,3.53 

103,634 

4,117.030 

478,370 

4,805,327 

1843 

234,600 

121,230 

4,037,178 

466,644 

4.244.663 


420,679 

93,008 

0.467,157 

387,834 ' 

4,486,114 

1844 

078,794 

162,623 

9,910.229 

640,305 

4,305,215 


“ The quantity of merchandise imported into Ohio, in 1844, was sixty, per cent of the quantity 
imported in 1889, when the loans of the banks had been running near their highest points. At 
the same time, tlie exports of produce have largely increased. Tlie value of the imported mer- 
chandise is officially estimated at 300 dollars per i(K)01bs. ; conscipiently, the import of 1839, was 
worth 10,402,500 dollars, and that of 1844, 6,252,300 dollars; a reduction of 4,210,200 dollars. 
At the same time, an increase of exports took place, calculating the quantities at present prices, as 
follows : — 


ARTIC LES- 

Quantity. 

V alue. 

Wool lbs. 

Pork barrels 

Lard lbs. 

Goal bushels 

Wheat do. 

Total increase, five articles.. 

806,603 

42,000 

6,044>,33H 

405,134 

738,000 

dollars. 

448,346 

420,000 

420,000 

202,712 

7.18,600 

*• 

2,229.0.58 


“ This makes a difference of 6,439,856 dollars more, in the year’s business of 1844, in favour of 
Ohio, than that of 1839. 


Statekknt showing the Principal Articles Imported and Exported at the Port of Cleveland 
during the Year 1843. Also the whole Number of Arrivals and Dcpaitures, the Nuinher of 
Vessels belonging to the District of Cuyahoga, and the Aggregate Tonnage. 


ARTICLES. 

j Quantity. 

Value. 

lurouTs. 


number. 

dollars cts. 

Salt 

...barrels 

79.103 

03,031 81 

Lumber 


1,504.215 

1 5.040 00 

Shingles 


3,539 

8,847 50 

Pish 

. .barrels 

5,808 

23,332 00 

Plaster 


2,648 

3,072 00 



60 

2.50 00 

Shingle-bolts 

....cords 

437 

2,022 00 

Merchandise 


8,126^ 


„ »» 

packages 

40,760 f 

5,712,302 00 

Furniture 


1,325 ( 




16) 


Seeds 

....casks 

1,379 

8,274 00 

Iron 


165 

9,300 00 

Limeutooe . . . . • . . 

.. ..cords 

3 JO 

1,595 00 

Cedar-posts 


5,296 

662 00 

Leather 

....sides 

5,550 

16.650 00 

,, 

rolls 

1,147 

34,410 00 

Cast-iron stoves .. 


1,178 

14,1.30 00 

Castiuin 

WateMime 


91,091 

3,079 64 

. . barrels 

1,281 

2,.662 00 

Nails 


1,151 

.5,755 00 

Marble 

. . . pieces 

1,821 

10,920 00 

„ 


7 

315 00 

Lehigh coal 


206 

2,472 00 

Burr blocks 


1,163 

1,500 00 

Oil 

....casks 

100 

3,000 00^ 

Clocks 

. . .boxes 

645 

10,125 60 

Total 


.... 

5,001,630 95 

Exports, 

Wheat 

..bushels 

724,211 

604,884 68 
2.268.136 40 

Flour 

. . barrels' 

.506,878 

Pork 


10,638 

116 460 00 

Carried forward ' 


2,949,486 98 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Brought forward . 

Corn buahelR 

OatH.. do. 

W hiukcy barrels 

|Salt do. 

Lard krj* 

Butter do. 

Seeds barrels 

AHhes casks 

Beef. do. I 

Boans barrels 

Cheese lbs. 

Tobacco hogsheads 

Bacon lbs. 

Coal, (7,848 tons used by 

stoa iiboata) tons 

Grindstones 

Slavics M. 

Wool sacks! 

Feathers 

Hides No. 

Nails keg* 

Iron ‘...tons! 

Black walnut lumber. M. ft. 

Brooms ..ctoaenl 

I'allow .barrelsj 

llollow-ware tons' 

Glass boxes; 

Fruit .barrels! 

Oil, linseed and lard.. ..do. 

Fish do, 

Merebaudise packages] 

,, tons, 

Boer barrels 

l*rociuoo. tons 


Carried forward. 


number. 

l’%’747 

11,158 

11,245 

16,720 

17,504 

12.076 

8,203 

6,207 

7,fi23 

201 

l,0W,5ti3 

2,227 

8G2,!104 

11,1(» 
700 
969 
8,704 
1,061 
3,911 
G,301 
4,200 
193 
2, 420 
1,490 
147 
8,610 
3,250 
1,811 
1,008 
15,584 \ 
555/ 
43 
16 


dollars cts 
2,019,486 !)R 

68.861 45 
2,313 18 

73,002 .60 

19.862 12 
52, .512 00 
48,304 00 
29,037 00 

114,5.64 OO 
38,115 00 
727 f>0 
47,680 33 
267,246 00 
38,833 38 

33,504 IM) 
8,880 (M) 

11,626 no 

304,640 00 
19,098 00 
10,755 26 
31,80.5 00 
336,<H10 00 
2,805 00 
3,630 CM) 
14, *160 00 
10,290 00 
12,915 00 
9,250 00 
45,275 00 
6,040 00 

881,935 00 

216 00 
GOO 00 


6,408,603 69 


(fiotuintMid) 
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A R T l C LBS. 


Brought forward.. . 


Saleratua.. r. . . 

Btarr-b 




Jfnapr 


CaiidleB. ... 


Beea‘>wax* 


Live hogs 


Plaster 


Barley 

bushels 


Total 

ExrOBTS TO Canaoap in- 
Cl.UUKU IM TUB AUUVK. 


> Flour barrels 

Folk cir>. 

Wheat basbelrt 

Corn do. 

Crindittoiiea toziB 


Carried forward . . . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

number. 

dollura ctn. 



number. 

diillars ets 


5,408,562 60 

Brought forward. . . . 

.... 

320,881 37 

302 

1.960 00 

BacfUi 


40,:>ii 

1,823 00 

110 

220 00 

Barley 

...bushels 

413 

154 87 

344 

2,760 00 

Lard 


70.5 

2,115 00 

330 

1,980 00 

Beer 

....barrels 

20 

100 00 

80 

267 00 

Pish 


10 

50 00 

40 

2,418) 00 

Coal 


1,459 

4.377 80 

730 

3,000 00 

Hollow- ware . . • 


5 

350 00 

2.34 

409 .50 

Cheese 


5,211 

234 50 

1,460 

,547 7.5 

Iron 


29 

1 2, .120 no 





91 

1 91 00 

.... 

.5,512,100 04 

Surnb 


63 

12G 00 



Illack walnut lumber. M. ft. 

17 

2r^5 00 



Sail 

. . . . barrels 

390 

444 .50 

• 


Beef 


67 

335 00 



Broonia 


99 

148 50 

49,302 

i 87,-57.5 60 ! 

‘i'niluw 

....barrels 

29 

290 (10 

4.812 

33,6H4 00 

Hemp 


344 

2.760 00 

!8),0H9 

70,737 42 

Seeds 

. . . .barrels 

63 

567 00 

78,481 

27,4li8 36 

Merchandise. ... 

..packaKCS 

512 

19,926 00 

118 

1,416 00 








Total.. 


1 

1 3.57.318 74 



1 dollars cts.! 

„ „ „ 1843 1 

i .5!.502',10K 94 

Balance in favour of 1842 1 


! 349,789 62 


This balance may bo accouritod for by the falling off in oiir foreign exports. Had our trade 
ivith Canada in 184.S been 0 (|uul to 1842, our total exports would have amounted to (>.101,786 
dollars iib cents ; which is shown as follows : — 


Exports to Canada in 1^42 

„ M f 1M3 

Ralaiiro in favour of 1M2, 
Add total export^iu iS-l.'l. 

Total 


; Value of wheat, flour, and pork, ahipped to Canada in lst2. 

ft u ft f. IS43. 


Balanoo In favour of Lm2. 


doUara cts. ' 
1,016,070 Ob . 
»57,34S 74 ' 


659,627 

31 

.5,.502.IOH 

94 

6,161,736 

25 

901,954 

31 

291,997 

02 

r 

l.i 

20 


iWholc number of veasela arrived in IN43 

j ,, Bteaniboatii (vo>age8) arrived m 1843 


1382 

1100 


Total, 


2482 


Whole uumberof vesBelB departgfl in lB4.t .... 
„ BteamboatH departed in 1843. 


1432 

1100 


Total 

Whole number of vesBela entered from Canada in 1843 
I „ cleared for Canada in 1843... 


2.<32 

184 

176 


To*tal 


300 


{Total number of^veuelB belonging Co the district of Cuyahoga. . 
„ BtoBmboatB „ „ 

I Total 

! Amount of tonnage 9,380,895 tons. 

I N umber of men em ployed. . . . btib men. 


82 

4 


86 



m 


iwmcA, 


Statsvent of Shipments of Prino^pa) Articles of Produce from Sandusky, Lake Erie^ in 1841. 


ARTICLES. 

i 


40S,TS6 baiholi of wLeatt 

90,019 corn 

9SA57 barrelo of flour 

10,405 „ portc 

8,949 „ ^ef 

9,998 „ urhiokey, &c. . 

667 „ lard 

784 fce|w of ditto 

7A5 cfttika of aahea 

4,519 caaka and barrela of need 
609 barrels of boana 

Carried forward 

Besides these shipments, there were 132^ tons of sundries, of which no 
Taluation was computed. Of imports, there were, in gross, 3812 tons of merchan- 
dise taken in store, intended for the traders of Sandusky, and for a wide extent 
of interior country. Also, 19,337 barrels of salt, for consumption in the 
packing establishments in the town, and for the s»upply of the country ; besides 
lumber to a large amount, the quantity not known. This statement includes ’ 
only the business of the town of Sandusky. 

“ There are upon Sandusky bay and its tributaries, three other points of business importance, 
to wit: Venice, situated three miles above Sandusky, at which tlio manufacturiri" of 'flour is 
largely carried on ; Portage, situated twelve miles up the bay, near extensive beds of gypsum, 
which is manufactured by steam power, and annually shipped to the extent wf several thoii^iid 
barrels ; and Lower Sandusky, situated at the head of navigation on the Sandusky river, thirty- 
six miles from the mouth of the bay, Tlie latter town is the scat of justice of Sandusky county, 
enjoying a considerable hydraulic power, and trading with an extensive and growing portion of the 
country.” — Hunfs Magazine. ^ 


Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Value. 

dollars. 

469,760 

Brought forward 

dollars. 

770,108 

12,007 

201 barrela of tallow* 

8,766 

119,985 

183 „ dried fruit 

, 740 

73,395 

3,879 kegs of butter 

26,875 

10,494 

164 packs of furs 

23,190 

17,784 I 

14,635 lbs. of wool 1 

4,450 

0,927 

8,454 „ feathers 

8381 

9.569 

146386 „ hides 

6,753 

20,000 

17,735 „ papor rags 

709 

47.376 

105,559 „ hams 

5,277 

1,200 

911 barrels of plaster, ground 

1.366 

776.103 

Total value.. 

853,039 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SANDUSKY, HURON, AND MILAN. 

# 

A writer in HnnVs Magazine (1844), says: — 

** I can predict, with safety, a very large increase of produce shipped from this port, after the 
completion of another railroad, now rapidly progressing (fifty-six miles long), terminating in 
the heart of the richest wheat-growing country in the state (Richland). This road cut off Milan 
from the best trade she is now enjoying. It will be completed in eighteen months.” 


Statement of Exports from the Port of Sandusky, for the year 1B4S. 


ARTICLES. 


Wool .... 
FMtboM , 


Fruit 


Quantity. 

Value. 

number. 

dlrs. cts. 

441,633 

375,388 05 

19,090 

6,681 50 

19,638 

101,104 00 

1,51.5 

9.468 1h 

82,219 

153,010 95 

1,308 

13,080 00 

1.519 

5,316 5P 

2,005 

14,455 

199 

3,080 00 

4,851 

48,510 00 

9,164 

43,980 00 

57,695 

16,164 GO 

6,345 

2,220 75 

1,282 

4,615 20 

124 

2,480 00 

60 

3,564 00 I 

135 

270 00 ( 

100 

350 00 


^AKTIC LBS. 


Brought forward 

date bUAbelB 


WbisLoy, aud high wines 
do. 

Furs ..I .packs 

Rags lbs. 

Oil '7, do. 

OU-cake meal... do. 

Live bngs.^. number 

Scraps barrels 

Sundries .. bsrrols and boxes 

Stone ...cords 

Criido plaster tons 

Ground „ .do. 


Quantity. 



Carried fbrward. 


803,958 60 


Tutsi 


845,361 01 
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Impobts into tlie Port of Sanduskyi^ 1843. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES* 

1 Quantity. 


...M. feet 

Dumber. 

1002 1 
1240 

73 

64 

j 

Piiib 

1 

number. 

474 


M. 

Salt 


Hi ^ 

1 21|000 

Stiingle-bolta, 

Latba... 


Morchandiae 


! 5A00 

1 


Statement of Exports from Huron and Milan, for the year 1849. 


A RTI CLEsS. 

Quantity. 

% ' 


number. 

Wheat 

. buabeitt 

1,8(1,051 

Corn 


11,85(1 

Oats 


4,112 

Pork. 

.barrcla 

7,.5(iO 

24 I7<l 

Ashea.. 

. . .caakit 

2^582 

8r(i 

W hiHkoy 


1,00.5 

Bi of 


2.172 

Tiruotby-iietid 


1,5.M) 

Tallow 


75 

1 •> 

aln 

520 

Iteirs 

(iOU 


' 

Carried forward 


.... 


Value. ARTICLES. 


dim. cts. ' 

49!!!I,1 t;i 35 I BrnuBlit forward 


4,140 00 Butter kcBH 

1,0'iS 00 iFlaxaoud barrels 

(KMKO (HI Clover-seed do. 

109,Wi0 75 Hidea, greeu IIm. 

5I,G40 00 'Wool do. 

10,512 00 Fedtbera do. 

0,052 .50 Slaves number 

I I3,r)7fi 00 Live bogs tuns 

7,4Qr> 2.5 I'ubatxo... Iiogsbiada 

I 00 iCriiidstniies ...tuns 

j 5,200 00 .'Pig iron du. 

I 2.100 00 i 

Total 


Quaiitit) . 1 

Value. 

nuinlior. | 

dira. Ota. 


707.171 45 

1,075 

7,525 00 

3K4 , 

1 1.536 00 

(i.5 ' 

975 00 

25,950 

1 L038 00 

imo 

) 11.104 40 

l.'HiS 

087 75 

854,048 

17,080 00 

50 

2,000 00 

21 

840 00 

10 

150 00 

20 

900 00 

.... 

811,097 60 


Imports into the Ports of IJuroo and Milan^ in 1843. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

MercliatuUae 

Salt 


iiuiulier. 

* 20.5.5(1 
« 14,3.'iO 

0 1,05.5 

* 


Plaater 


4.55 

Lumber 


90,^89 


A K T I C L E S. 


Shingles 

Sbiiigle-bolts . . .. 

'Stone 

iSteanibout wood . 


I 


...M. 

.cords 

...do. 

...do. 


Quantity. 


number. 

1075 

225 

2.5 

3538 


Statement of the Leading Articles Shipped from, and Received a t, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
by the Canal, in the Yeats 1842 and 1843. 


y j 

SHIPPED EASTWARD, FROM PITTSBCRO. ] 

UROrcniT WtSTWARD, TO PITTSBURG. 

ARTICLE S. 

1843 

1 

ifltrt Ilnereaao 

1 in 184.3. 

ARTICLES. 

1843 

1842 

Increaao 
in 1843. 

Flo&r iMrrela 

Bacon Iba. 

Butter and cheeae do. 

Lard and tallow do. 

Pork barrolii 

Wool ilMI. 

Gotton do. 

Hemp du. 

Tobacco do. 

Whiakey gal Iona 

Oil do. 

Sundrlea* . . ^ Iba. 

II mil her. 

I. 30.858 
23, (MM, 922 

1,4.33.266 

2,073,423 

3,424 

2,500,789 

1,080,337 

1,289,236 

18,173,849 

II. 5,242 
45,601 

2,661,312 

iiuinber. • number. 

114,103, 16,7.5.5 

13,286,223' 9,71 849» 
950,4.541 476.812 

1,302,685 1,310,751 1 
2,658 46G 

1,268,733 1,2.52,0.56 
902,985 227.352 

147,806 1,141,430 
l3d)98,34H 4,17.5,5011 
6.5, 076 .50,160; 

. 10,130! 30,551! 

l,(5Jl,H89l 1,009, 423| 
1 1 

Hardware Iba. 

,Qu<^euHWBre do. 

iMercbandiae, including brown 

j mualina Iba. 

'Gruceriea, including coffee .do.! 
Tobacco, manufactured ... .do. 

jlicatlier do. 

' Dniga and dye-atuffa do. 

'Oil gallona 

iClay and gypaiim tons 

iHalt biiabela 

.Blooma Iba. 

number. 

5,428,627 

1,750,075 

'21 390,266 

1 13,061 ,951 
' 431,2.38 

372.402 
769,091 
33,610 
317 
211,392 
17,838,036 
1,523,453 

number. 

2,.324,5I9 

1,080,175 

14,.540,412 

4,D.52,.577 

368,618 

30,642 

182,103 

l(i,3.')5 

196 

188,508 

14,106,698 

905,407 

number. 

2.904,608 

669,900 

6,849,854 

8,109,374 

62,620 

341,760 

586,898 

17,255 

121 

23,884 

3,732,288 

618,046 


Increase on the above twelve items shipped eastward, 23,760,854 lbs., or 
11,880 tons; increase on the eleven items brought westward (omitting salt), 
24,289,248 lbs., or 12,144 tons. 

Arrivals at, and exports from, Pittsburg, during the year commencing 
voi.. m, • 4 T 
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AMERICA. 


December Ist, 1843, and ending November 30th, 1844, the exports of the fol- 
lowing articles, by canal, info I^ittshurg, were s — 


ARTICLKS. 


Ory-gftods IIjs. 

Mushn <lo* 

Coffee do. 

Hardware do. 

g ueeiieware do. 

ro(*«rieii do. 

Drugs.... do. 

Iron and nails do. 

Bloouts do. 

Pig metal do. 


Quantity; 


number. 

24,13:1,173 

0,625,146 
9.002,807 
8,417,359 
4,56.1,000 
.1, 108.266 
1,721,77ft 
3,r»8:V23.''i 
18,824,166 
5,094,722 


ARTICLES. 

iTobaoco lbs. 

Leather do. 

Hemp do. 

Furniture do. 

Cypsum, diC do. 

Copper and tin do. 

Marble do. 

niaiswiire do. 

Salt barrels 

Sundries lbs. 


Quantity. 


number. 
7G3.405 
415,775 
388,669 
1,049,718 
1.362.807 
765.399 
391^19 
57,088 
41,996 
48.% 142 


The exports east^rard^ by canal, during the same period, were: — 


A R T 1 C L E S. 

1 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 



number, 
no. 1.52 
177..161 

Whi*.kry 


number. 

77,591 

1,379,780 

32.1 31 A 

Seeds.... 


Groceries 




10,1(15,60.1 






7.0,099 

26,531 

2,ri('i6,039 

1,645,472 

3,106,969 

1,12.1,746 

881,961 

17,30:1,415 



80,634 

2.50,744 

3,009 

669.742 

500.400 

2,646,167 

90,722 

849,374 

Pork 




and - - -T,tii--r 

lbs.' 

1 W iiidow glass. 


atifl - -- - --riT.r 

. ..do 

Bags 

lbs. 

WonL.-, 

....... do. 

Iron and nails. 


Cntrnn 

do. 

Pigs mid casts 

do. 

Hemp, 


Coffee 




Agricultural proiluce.......... 


1 tT. fiir-T--TT-i 

I.HUtllHV 


(»9,791 

492,684 

103,097 

Hardware 


159,171 

597,r>39 

Hides T.it iii.iT 


Sundries. 

.do. 

Purs 





SHIPPING OWNED IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 

In 1819 the shipping owned in the territory was about GOO tons. 

From 1830 to the present time^ we find the following aggregate tonnage 
registered as belonging to the Detroit district : — 


Y K R S. 

Tuns. 1 YEARS. 

Tons. 

1 830 

no.l Il836 

n 5,066 

6.994 

11,942 

1831 

1105 (1837 

1832 

2749 1 1838 

1833 ' 

2575 Il839 

1834 

4009 1840 


In 1817, there were imported into Detroit — 

5501 ba:;rels of flmir. 

1948 „ whiskey. 

295 „ fish. 

5062 bushels of corn. 

2843 barrels of salt. 


8HR barrels of pork. 

693 firkins of butter. 
1042 bead of beef cattle. 
1435 fat hogs. 


There were exported the same year, to military stations on Lakes Huron and 
Michigan — 


2024 barrels of fl'^ur. 
753 „ cider. 

394 „ beef. 

153 firkius of butter. 


Rxportsof Michigan from 1818 to 1841: 
In 1818. the value of exports of the dire, 
state, exclusive of fur*, was 


In 1920, furs export^ .725,000 

Otl^r articles 75,000 


1282 barrels of salt. 

1Q4 i> pork. 

4.57 „ whiskey. 

1280 bnshels of corn. 


dirs. Gts. ! 
69,330 00 j 


Prom 1830 to 1835, the furs average 

auDusily 

Other articles 


dire. 

400.000 

100.000 


dlrs. 


ets. 


Total. 


500.000 


Total 


400,000 


1830 to 1837, inoluding furs, each year. 550,000 00 


1840, estimate from retnrus l,551A0O 00 

184 1, see varione ports below 8,484,278 06 
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M 

a 

7 

20 

1 


Export! aud Imporfu of Detroit — 1841, 
b'xportt* 

180,0t)0 berrela of flour, aTerafing A dira. . 

13/H)0 •! pork, 

200.000 Iba. of bacon, 

2.000 barrel! of aeed 
500 cask a of aahea 

50«000 buahela of wheat 

47S paok'i fora, and peltrira 

2,000,000 atarea l pi pea and hogaheuda) 

Lard and butter.. 

Fiah 

Hidea, wool, dec 

COO ca‘«ka of high wiuca 

Shingle and lumber 

12.000 baiTcla of whiakey 

:)12 ,, cranberriea 

.000 boat a of gla<ui 

12,000 „ pig lead 

2H baireia of beef 

300 bHlea of paper ruga 

300 harrela of white beana 

Wootl to ateiiiiiboata 

ArticU'u nut enunieratoil above... 


dlra. Gta. 

000,000 00 

117.000 00 

i‘i,noG 00 

14.000 00 

10.000 00 

50.000 00 

125.000 00 

60.000 00 

30.000 00! 

50.000 OOl 
.50,000 00 

2,500 00‘ 
75,0»f# OO! 
7,K00 OOj 
93H 00 i 

i,.5oo 00 : 

(KM) OOj 

A0(> oo! 

2,000 OOl 

000 00 I 

H,000 00' 

100.000 no 


Broiiftht forward 

7,063 barrel! of pork 

440 firkina of batter and lard 

520 barrolii of grana aeed 

350 „ beana and walnuta 

2,180 dry bidea 

350 packa fura 

Wool 

Article! not enumerated above .. .. 


Total 

Froiii St. Clair river ; — 

Wood, lumber, aliinufea.apara, fiah, 
drc., from Fort Uuroii, Palmer, j 
Newport, Algoiiac, and FortGra- 

tiot..... 

Prom Monroe : 

0,302 barrel! of flour . 

.570 „ pork . 

2H.i Cl‘)^kN of aniiea .. 

1 >0 firk ins itf butter 
23,015 bunhela of wheat 


Total 

Imitorts. 

Dry garulri 

Ortkreriea 

Hardware 

Drug!, j 

Ilooki and'atationery, printing np-' 

paratu!, paper, ink, &c 

Keady-madc rlotliing 

.Sboen 

Jewellery 

Saddlery 

Pur atoroa 

Leather 

Crockery 

Hattora | 

Cabinet ware 

Marble 

Mill atone bolting clotba 

Total 

Exports fruri) the mouth of St. JoM'pk 
river : - » 

68.(1(10 barrela of Hour I 

00,012 huahelH of wheat 

5,107 barrel! o( pork 

312 „ lard 

100 park! of furs > • 

.5,31 disks of whiskey 

2,100 casks of high wines 

812 tuns of pig. iron 

*210 „ casting! 

21,102 lbs. of hides 7 

Iliilter 

Grasa seed 

Wool 

Heuiia 

Articles not enumerated ahuve. . 


1,618,134 OOj 


(144,000 00 

345.000 00; 

170.000 (Kli 


1 10 
134 
3.000 
56 
47 


barley 

corn 

oats 

grass seed . 

beaus 

75 dozen of brooms. . . . 
570 hides 


2.5.000 00 
30/HIO OOl 

35.000 00 

30.000 00 

‘21,000 00. 

20.000 00 ■ 

2.000 (Ml! 

2.000 00 


4,000 barre^b of fisli . 


1,676,000 00 


Total 

From Toledo. — Products of Michigan :— | 

127.8H8 bushels ot wheat 

45,784 harrels of flour. 

1 ,.108 casks of potaahes 


C^iried forward . 


.14.1,009 

40,773 

6,*240 

25.0 0 
5N,i.l2 
23.100 
00.000 
n,,soo 

1,0.50 

t.ono 

2,0<M1 

700 

HO 

10.000 


From Suiilt de Ste. Marie : 

12.000 barrels of Ash 

40 ,, oil 

40.000 lbs. of inapie sugur... 
500 packs of furs 


From Mount Clemen^ . — 

i,000,OlH) stave.'i 

Agricultural products., 


From the MoiOh of Kalamazoo river:-" 

10,000 barrels of Ilnur 

!8i0 ,, poik ! 

*250 „ whiskey I 

Gr;i>s seed, beuiis, lard, Ac 

00' 1,200,000 feet of pine lumber, for Chicago. 

(M> 

00 

00 Total of Exports fur 18 U, from — 

00 Port ot Detroit 

00 Mouth of St. Joseph I'iier 

00 Toledo, products of this state 

Dn St. Clair river 

687,802 00 Monroe 

Mackinae 

00 SaoU Ste. Maiie 

00 Mount Clemons 

00 Mouth of Kuiumuzoo river 


1*20,000 

228,9*20 

20, out) 


374,980 (K»| 


dim. cts . 
374,080 00 
€3,590 00 
3,tHH) 00 
3,640 00 
1,0.50 00 
15,400 00 
60,000 00 
4,000 00 
5,500 00 

531,229 00 


100,000 00 

4(k000 00 
6,5C0 00 
7,500 00 
900 OO 
23,015 00 
53 50 
50 25 
700 00 
70 no 
35 25 
112 .*>0 
I.OI2 00 


120,000 00. 

81,9*23 staves...... 

4,216 15 

90,000 on; 

6.5.»(KI 00- 
50,006 00' 
].'»,000 00' 

From Markiiiui : | 

60,(HH| lbs. of maple sugar j 

(i.50 furs and iicdtnes ' 

N9.7I3 6.5 

4,200 00 
150,000 00 


28,000 00 


182,200 00 


72,000 00 

son 00 
2,800 00 
100,000 00 


175.000 00 

25.000 no 

20.000 00 


45,000 00 


.50,090 00 
8,000 00 
2.500 00 
2.000 00 
1*2.000 00 


74,'>O0 00 


1,008,134 00 
687,794 00 
5*20,729 00 
100,000 00 
90,3*21 65 
1K*2,*2KII 00 
175,600 00 
4.%0>i0 00 
74.500 00 


I :;.48|,.158 65 


Uecapitulaiion of Principal Articles Exported — 1841. 


ARTICLES. 


314,686 barrels of flour 

204,515 bushels of wheat 

26,730 barrels of pork 

2,093 casks of ashes 

2,290 packs furs and peltries 

8,862 barrela of whiskey aud high wines. 

Butter and lard 

Lumber 

3,084,996 sUviui (P<P«« ood hhda) 

Carried forward. 


Value. 


dlrs. cts. 

1,. 57.1(420 00 
286,027 00 
340,876 00 
43.5(iO 00 
450,000 00 
94. M2 00 
46,140 00 
92,000 00 
89,216 00 


articles. 


Brought forward 

.Grass seed 

j Hides and wool. . 

Castings and pig iron from Sr. Joseph.. .. 

iFi>(h from vanciiis ports 

jOther articles not enumerated, smh asj 
beans, hams, crauberrics, corn, oats, 
Ac., &c 


Total . 


2,910,171 00 


V ill lie. 


dlrs rts. 
2,016 171 00 
10,810 00 
61.512 00 
76,000 00 
140,000 00 


2,707,784 6h 


3,921,277 65 
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PORTS. 


Plow 

Detroit 

8t. Joeeph 

Toledo 

Mourn 

Mount Clenena 

KhIusozoo harbour. 


Wheat 

Detroit 

8t. Joseph 

Toledo 

Monroe 

Mount Glemeus. 


Pork:- 

Detroit.. 

St. Jnaoph 

Toledo.. 

Monroe 

Kalamazoo river. 


Ashes 

Detroit 

Toledo 

Monroe 


Pnrs and Peltries 

Detroit. 

St. Joseph 

Carried forward . 


AGoaEOATB of the principal Articles. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

PORTS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

barrels. 

1 B 0 .OU 0 

G 8,000 

4.'i,7H4 

dollars. 

900,000 

343,000 

238,020 

Brought forward 

Mackinac....... 

Sault de Ste. Marie 

ills 

160,000 

50,000 

160,000 

100,000 

1,000 

10,000 

6.000 

60 000 


2,290 

460,000 


Whiskey and High Wines : — 
Detroit (high wines) 

gallona. 

500 

1,200 

2,100 

5.312 

260 

dollars. 

2,600 

7,800 

23,100 

58,432 

2,600 

314.680 

1,573,420 

bushels. 

60,000 

00,012 

127,888 

2.3,016 

dollars. 

50.000 
»0,n!2 

120,000 

23.0 ir> 
3.000 

St. Joseph (high wines) 

„ (whiskey) 

Kalamazoo river (whiskey) 


9.302 

9^1,333 


Lard and Biittrr 

barrels and 
firkins. 

d'lllars. 

30,000 

10,240 

2^4,6! 5 

286,627 

barrels. 

(lolims. 

St. Joseph 

*400 

13,000 

5,107 

117,000 

Toledo...! 

440 

3.000 

46,773 

Monroe 

lf>0 

900 

670 

63,590 

5,500 

Kalamazoo river 

300 

2,000 

000 

8,000 


1,380 

46,140 

25,730 

210,872 

Lumber ; — 

Kalfttuaznn river, for Chicago . . 

feet. 

1 OOO 

dollars. 

12,000 

enska. 

d'tllars. 

St. Clair river, for Uhio, shiiw 



.100 

1,308 

10,000 

26,000 

glcs, lumber, spurs, ike 


80,000 

285 

7,.'i00 


1,200,000 

92,000 

2,093 

43.500 

Staves 

llt.frmt -IT-- 1- - I r 

niiiiiher. 

2.000,000 

1,000.000 

doiliirs, 

60,000 

25,000 

bulos. 1 

doUars. 

Mount Clemons 

(iUO 1 
190 

790 

125,000 

25,000 

1 150,000 

Monrue 

84,928 < 

3,084,928 

4,216 

89,210 


Exports of Flour. 


it 


YEARS. 1 

1 Quantity. 

1K40 

100,890 barrels. 

314,680 „ 

294,6] 6 bushels wheat. 

1811 

1841 


Pork , — In 1836, Michigan imported from Ohio, 34,000 barrels of pork, at 
an average price of twenty dollars per barrel. Total cost 680,000 dollars. In 
1837^ the census was taken, and the number of hogs, then in the state, was 
109,096. The census of 1840 gave 342,920, being an increase in two years of 
232,534, or about 100,000 a year. It is a fair estimate, that at the commence- 
xnent of slaughtering in 1842, there were 700,000 grunters in the state. 

Exports from tlio Port of Detroit, in 1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Plour barrclxl 

Pork do. 

Fi«h do. 

Lard do. 

Butter ..do. 

Wheat bunhelrt’ 

Com do.j 

. Pot aibes U 

Oraaa and flax aeed. .. .tierceii and barrels 


Quantity. 


number. 

180,210 

10,401 

11,804 

08.U2:i 

100 

0121 

7G7 


ARTICLES. 




WhLkey and high vrinos 
W. I. and StandrStaves. 

Hams 

Shoulders 

Wool....f 

Lumber 

Michigan glass 

Merchaudise 

' Brooms 



Quantity. 


number. 

.casks 

383 


7734 

...lbs. 

108,15.5 

..do. 

35,600 

...do. 

33,464 

...feet 

3,000 

.boxes 

1,860 

....do. 

130 

dozen 

362 


Amounting, in value, to I,I08,49G dollars cighty-one cents. 


The value of exports from this district to Canada amounted, during the year, to 323,943 dob 
Jars 41 cents. , 
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liuBtNisBB of the Michigan Central Railroad. 


YEARS. 

PaMrngen. 

Goods. 

Produce. 

Ashes. 

Floor. 

183B 

Duuiber. 

30^07 

tons. 

9,037,785 



barrels. 

15,543 

]83<) 

SC,8fl4 

8,020.067 

523.6^ 

.... 

25,021 

43^7 1 

1840 

25.1 G5 

6,177,947 

578,582 

.... 

1841 •. 

25.418 

30,510 

8,743,251 

2,614,808 

.... 

G3.401 

184B, 

5,765,270 

2,343,348 

556,578 

107,777 

1843 

rto.nis 

8,029,588 

1 1,920.823 

1,081.207 

137,575 

1844 

.V4.241 

10,080,056 

i 4,480,834 

1,004,222 

144,234 


YEARS. 

Pasaengrn. 

Merebandue. 

Flour. 

TOtH. 

\ Exports. j 

Nett Produce. 


dollarN. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1838 

39,454 

20.149 

3,928 

82,917 

! 45,533 

37.28:i 

1839 

85.C23 

15,359 

6.213 

Cl .154 

44.411 

16,703 

1840 

32.209 

11,874 

10,44i8 

61,609 

40,972 

20,637 

1841 

33.743 

14,491 

14.826 

71.249 

4,'),r)91 

25,65.5 

1842 

59,715 

10,572 

37.W0 

1.36/i95 

73,819 

63,075 

1843 

52,(»8 

26,012 

• 40,288 

1 19.085 

74,960 

75,026 

1844 

H3.551 

33,255 

57,933 

21 1.109 

89,419 

121,750 

Ti>tal 

334,0.53 

140,712 i 

1 77/125 

774,978 

414,814 

i .360,129 


# 

LAKE SUEEIUOR COPPER COMPANY. 


The region bordering on Lake Superior abounds in various kinds of mineral 
wealth ; but it is only recently that any systematic efforts have been made to de- 
velop its hidden treasures. A large tract of country,*' it is stated in the Detroit 
Advertiser, embracing the mineral district, was purchased by the government 
from the Indians, in 1842; and the government at once adopted the policy 
of granting leases to practical miners, of such portions as they should select 
for their mining operations. That tract, thus selected, is termed a location, 
and embraces three miles square, or nine square miles of land ; and the proprie- 
tor of the lease enjoys the exclusive possession of it for nine years, upon paying 
to the government six per cent of the mineral, by way of rent. The company 
above named was formed last winter, and the stock is owned by gentlemen in 
Boston, Washington, St. Louis, and Detroit. They liavc obtained leases for 
fifteen such locations, said to be well selected, and rich in copper ore, and are 
now actively engaged in prosecuting their business. Their head-quarters are at 
Eagle harbour, on Point Kewcenan. About twenty Cornish miners, under the 
superintendence of C. A. Gratiot, of Mineral point, are now digging the ore ; 
but the company do not intend commencing the smelting process until next 
spring. Mr. C. C. Douglas, ^late assistant to Dr. Houghton, has been engaged 
by the company as their geologist . — (See Fisheries of America, for Fisheries 
of the Lakes.) * 

A statement of the tons and different classes of property coming from other 
states, and shipped at Buffalo, Black Rock, and Oswego, during last nine 
years, is as follows : — 
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ToKfi of Property comi^ from other States, tiA BiiSklo and Black Rock. 


TEARS. 

Productiont of 
Porent. 

Agriculture. 

Manufuctureo. 

Otlier Artielea. 

TQTAI.. 

1686 

tona. 

tOTM. 

tonii. 

tot) If. 

tona. 

3,755 

31,761 

641 

116 

36,378 

1637 

7,104 

34,190 

454 

475 

' 42,329 

1638 

4,615 

62,566 

66,640 

480 

515 

06,187 

1639 

23,635 

801 1 

^ 436 

90.733 

1640 

18,133 

105.251 

1,200 

955 

125,530 

1641 

35,126 

139.160 

3.696 

1,535 

170,537 

1642 

26,229 

146,796 

2,632 

1,778 

179.437 

1643 

.61,211 

172,256 

3,030 1 

2,751 

206,346 

1844 

52,061 

168,983 

1 722 1 

1 2,777 

334,643 


Via Oswego. 


Y BARB. 

Prodiictiona of 

Fi treat. 

Agriculture. 

1 Manufactiirea. 

I 

Other Articlea. 

TOTAL. 


tona. 

tnna. 

tona. 

tona. 

tona. 

1636 

1 ,646 

4,706 

18 

49 

6,415 

1637 

533 

5.929 

17 

126 

0,605 

1836 

4.616 1 

3,132 

11 

15 

7,774 

1{»0 

5,600 1 

4.5<J7 

, . 

419 

10,795 

1640 

3,108 

3,319 

67 

85 

6,579 

1641 

10,273 

3,606 

6 

104 

1.3.96H 

1642 

4.610 

4,277 

27 

73 

9,217 

164.3 

5.664 

12,307 

51 

116 

17,940 

1644 

16,027 

21,249 

131 

152 

37,559 


Toms of Wheat and Floor shipped at Buffalo and Oswego, from the year 18J35 to 1844, and at 
Black Rock from 18£19 to 1844, inclusive, and the total Tons of Wheat and Flour which arrived 
at the Hudson river, were as follows 


YEARS. 

Buffalo. 

Black Rock, i 

1 

Oxwego. 

TOTAL, 

Total Tooaarrired 
at Tide-water, 


tona. 

tuna. ' 

1 " ' * 

' tOQlf. 

tODH. 

tuna. 

1635 

15,935 


, 14366 

30,623 

126,552 

1836 

24,154 

.... 

I 13,951 

37,745 

12-1,982 

1637 

27,206 

. . *• 

I 7,429 

84,635 

116,491 

1686 

57,977 


1 10,010 

67,987 

133,060 

1639 

60,082 

*7,697 

15,106 

82,667 

121,663 

1640 

95.573 

13,825 

15,075 

123,473 

214,863 

1841 

106,271 

34,643 

16,677 

147,791 

301,300 

1642 

107,522 

i;i,0.35 

14,336 

134.695 

I!)H,231 

1843 

146.126 

J2,8H2 

25,858 

< 184,866 

2-18,780 

1644 

145,510 

15,669 

42,293 

203,472 

277.903 


Tomb of Merchandise going to other States by way of Buffalo, from 1637 to 1844, inclusive. 


STATES. ' 

1636 

isrio 

1640 

1641 

1642 

1843 

1644 


tona. 

tona. 

tuna. 

tona. 

tona. 

tona. 

tona. 

PoDnaylTtnia 

1,151 

1,446 

1,029 

827 

530 

763 

736 

(ihio... 

15,167 

14,338 

0,445 

14,297 

10,038 

14,526 

13.370 

Michigan 

10,084 

6,656 

4,294 

.5,456 

4,915 

8,253 

9,360 

Indiana 

1,569 

S.3% 

751 

1,067 

785 

2,256 

2,333 

lllinoia 

3,244 

8,634 

3,353 

2,249 

3,400 

3,470 

4,320 

Wiaconalh 

392 

651 

662 

l,02y 

1.410 

2,890 

8.272 

Kentucky 

335 

654 

241 

405 

305 

436 

306 

MlMOUri 

77 

34 

i * 


14 

65 

14 

Tenoeaaee 

26 

.... 

14 

.f 

6 

35 

18 

Alabnua 

.... 

.... 

.... 



3 


lowa....» 

.... 

.... 

.... 

”’l3 

4 

28 

7 

Canada 

31 

.... 

49 

.. 21 

30 

75 

100 

VIA Oawe^n 

32,066 

29,609 

16,840 

35,551 

30,625 

32,97S 

33,747 

Statea not apeciAed 

3,042 

4,496 

8,102 

5,489 

3,538 

4,537 

0,048 

Totala 

34,626 

34,197 

1 23,033 

31,040 

24,063 

37,515 

4^6^ 
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Tons of Furniture going to other States by way of Buffalo, from 1838 to 1844, inclusWe, 


STATES, Sic. 

183S 

1839 

1810 

1841 

1 1842 

1843 

1844 

^ ■’ 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tuns. 

tons. 

Pennvylvsiiia 

54 

85 

38 

28 

28 

26 

26 

Ohio..... 

1096 

785 1 

671 

377 

619 

602 

575 

Mfcb&gaa....| 

1339 

776 

422 

2r>H 

618 

746 

092 

Indionii 

13S 

56 

38 

20 

42 

126 

186 

Illinois 

, 699 

392 

246 

168 

429 

638 

797 

Wisconsin 

190 

141 

IM 

161 

576 

1315 

1576 

Kentucky 

11 

9 

2 

3 

1 

G 


Missouri 

13 

4 

11 

4 1 

7 

3 

2 

Teunessee 

1 

. ■ ■ . 

.... 


1 

2 


Iowa 

.... 

.... 

.... 

> • f • 

3 

12 , 

13 

Canada 

b 

.... 

23 

19 

49 

47 ‘ 

23 

Total 

abOQ 

2188 

1605 

1047 

2372 


4190 


Staple Articles arriving at Buffalo, and passing East, by the Erie Canal, during the following 

Years named. 


YEARS. 

Plour and 
Wheat. 

• 

Pork and 
Beef. 

] 

Tobacco. 

Butter and 
Lard. 

At«hefl. 

1 

Cheese. 

Toils. 


ton*. 

barrels. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

doUsrs. 

1829 

577 

4,7.54 

32 

70 

1705 



1830 

12.384 

e.Of.'i 

62 

174 

2713 



1831 

3,125 

.5,668 

222 

205 

2502 



ik;« 

5,391 

5,139 

.386 

394 

2110 



1833 

11,926 

4,273 

532 

419 

2118 



1834 

12,421 

14.590 

1009 

119 

1655 



1835., 

1.5,935 

8.160 

1765 

.503 

1694 



1836 

i 27.159 

7,385 

1H77 

626 

1752 



1817 

1 27,205 

24,414 

60H 

.550 

20H0 

39 

128,581 

1838 

r»7,979 

16,121 


741 

2224 

51 

202,800 

1839 

.57,766 

24,(i;)3 


53H 

2992 

93 

214,183 

1840 

1 90,456 

25,162 

.... 

1415 

2432 

4Hl 

321,417 


The commerce of the north-west, great as it is, and rapidly increasing, absorbs 
comparatively a small portion ‘of the agricultural production of the entire west. 
The numerous states bordermg the Mississippi, and which possess free channels 
of navigation to that river, pour •a great proportion of their products down 
through that channel to New Orleans, whence they are shipped to the various 
parts of the world . — {See New Orleans.) 


Imports at^the Port of Buffalo to the 1st of July, each Year. 


ARTICLES. 

1H41 

1842 

1843 

A RTIC L 

E S. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Flour 

.barrels 

number. 

284,188 

number. 

25.5,034 

number. 

322,434 

Pork 

. ..barrels 

uiirobor. 

59,423 

number. 

47,872 

number. 

34.178 

Wheat 


328 447 

397,674 

130,264 

116,806 

7,179 

7,628 

693 

428,247 

32,700 

none. 

14,587 



2,757 

1,232 

20,586 

11,298 

nnknown 

3,181 

^3,082 
^ 304 

3,252 

660 

28,912 

10,046 

8,130 

877 

Corn 

do. 

34,317 

3*241 

8,311 

unknown 

Fifth 



...cuisks 

Blitter and lard. 

Hides .... 

No. 

33,304 

13,001 

8,014 

1,239 



4,(^9 

1,192 


TkifVB 

Tobacco' 


Brooms 

, . . dozens 

Hams and bacon 


3,548 

1,272 i 

3.244 

Staves .......... 




KfiSySi] 


Date of commencing the Lake Trade, the Number of Arrivals, the Quantity of Wheat and 
Flour landed up to the 1st July, with the Prices paid at tliat Period for those two Articles, for 
five seasons : — 


LAKE OPEN- 

Arrivals. 

Wheat. 

Value. 

Plour. 

Value. 

1843. May 6 

number. 

670 

812 

698 

* bushels. 

428 247 

dlrs. cts. 

1 13 

1 10 

1 10 

0 75 

1 12 

barrels. 

322,434 

dlrs. cts. 

5 12 

1842. March 7 

8{7,674 

255,034 

5 12 

4 90 

1841. April 14 

328 447 

284 188 

1840, April 24 

546 

440 

2G1 262 

218,206 

3 70 

1830, A^l 11 

' S4i)i6H8 

142,821 

5 63 


Commerce of Oiwego, 1840. — “ The registered tonnage of vessels owned at Oswego, in 1840, 
is 8846 tons, and the number of entrances and clearances of American vessels, being generally 
chooners of large clas^ is 1822. There were received at Oswego, during the past year, 764,657 
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bushels of wheat ; of wliich,r ^7^*790 bushels have heed manufactured at th^ Oswego milb, and the 
residue been exported to the north,' or (gone east by canal. There were manufactured there,: in 
2840, 14.5,000 barrels of flour, 39,000 or which were exported to Canada, and the r^idue sent 
down the canal, or consumed at homo. Of salt, 205,000 barrels were received at that port ||^;^the 
Oswego canal, from the Onondaga works ; of which, 153;5^8 barrels were shipped to the tipper 
lakes ; 42,000 barrels were exported to Canadian ports, on Lake Ontario |md the river St. Law- 
rence ; and 14,544 barrels went to a domestic market, excepting a small quantity that remains on 
hatuk A large quantity of agricultural and domestic products have been received there from the 
north i among wliicli, 7315 barrels of aslies, and nearly 4,000,000 lbs. of butter and cheese, have 
cleared for air eastern market by the canal. The tolls collected at the Oswego ofliice for 1840 are 
51,809 dollars twenty-three cents, to which the Oswego mills have contributed, in tolls on flour 
and ship stnifs, 21,94.3 dollars eleven cents, notwithstanding the large northern export of 35,477 
barrels that went to market by the St. l..awreuce. From the 1st of September to the close of the 
season, 100,000 barrels of flour were turned out at the Oswego mills, showing that they hate 
ample power to manufacture 1,000,000 barrels during n season, if tiic market and proflts would' ^ 
justify so large a business. ‘ On the wliole,* says the HrraM, ‘ our commercial men have done an 
active, and, we believe, profitable business, with tolerably good prospects a-hcad for an active trade 
in the spring. The country is full of produce, and contracts are making by purchasers and for- 
warders. A large number of first-class vessels, and several slcambonts, arc being built for the* 
business of tlie ensuing .season. Two fine vessels and a steamboat arc building at Oswego, which 
will be ready for the spring trade. The American produce that went to the Montreal and Quebec 
markets, during the past season, amounts to two millions of dollars, and the 1 400 sail of square-rigged 
vessels that cleared from those ports during the same period, furnish some evidence of the growing 
Canadian trade. Stinhilated and encouraged by the success that lias liillierto rewarded their en- 
terprise, our neighbours across the lake are on the alert, preparing, with ample means and increased 
capitaf, to compete for the products of the western states, and to divert the current of trade down 
the St. Lawrence.* This occurred before the passing of the Canada Corn Hill.” 

TRADE BETWEEN THE COUNTRIES OF THE UNTIED STATES, BORDERING THE 

LAKES AND THE CANADAS. 

The increased trade of Canada is, to a great extent, owing to the intercourse 
either by legal or by contraband trade, with the United States. The resources 
and population of the Canadas alone arc, however, sufficient for a very important 
^l^unt of navigation and commerce. 

The population of Lower Canada, by the c^sus of 1844, amounted to 
678,590. In 1831, the number was 511,919 ; increase, 166,671. The population 
of Upper Canada may be estimated, at the end of 1845, at 575,000, and eff 
Lower Canada at 695,000: — total, 1,270,000 inhabitants. 

In nine years, the tolls on the Welland canal rose from 4300/. to 23,946/.; 
and in threi? years the sums collected for tolls on the macadamised roads rose 
from 1638/. to 6829/. Great as is the commerce of the United States with 
England, the tonnage required to carry it on is less than that engaged in the lake 
commerce with Canada. ^ 

Statement of the Quantity of Flour, Wheat, Peas, Po’*k, Lard, and Butter, Exported 
from Canada in ea^ Year, from 1835 to 1844 ; — 


YEARS. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

I’eai. 

t' ’ ' 

, Pork. 

Lard. 

Butter. 


» barrels. 

luinota. 

minotf. 

barrels. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

leSB.... 

88,565 

57,307 

1,662 

7,255 

115,153 

B4.607 

ISM 

110,887 

2,«07 

1,853 

5,580 

21,530 

. 43,668 

183V 

36,803 

645 

1,350 

1,517 

10,512 

20,271 

60,^1 
. 60^ 

1838 

69.756 

.... 

8,915 

89,440 

1888 

40.820 

.3,414 

2,918 

63,559 

12,440 

35,557 

7^474 

1840 

330.088 

151,3]0 

14.732 

142.454 

476.838 

H«i| 

307,834 

011,000 

508,862, 

126,640 

79,068 

33,557 

486,326 

817.351 

jm 

1843 

1844 

297,725 

42,559 

164,003 

543;rffl 
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LAKE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

There were cleared at the Quebec custom-house for Great Britain^ during 
the year 1842^ fl4 vessels ; tonnage, 262,400. 


SdifATE'MENT of the Number of Vessels, with their Tonnage, cleared at the Quebec Custom- 
house during the Tear 1842, for each Port in the Lower Provinces, the West Indies, 
South America, &c. 


• 

C LEAH ED FOR- 

VeHsela. 

Tonnage. 

CLEARED FOR 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 


number. 

totIH. 


number. 

tons. 


la ^ 

17G0 

Brought forward 

104 

11,493 



179 

Sydney, Cape Breton 


29 



55 

St. John. New Brunswick. 


9G 



3HA 

CuiupbelUon 


40 



3.'I3 

Dalbousie 

9 

442 



2d0 

Bathurst 

1 

39 

St. Jnhn, 


H8 

Little Bay, Newfoundland 

1 

325 

St. .... 


174 

Gnyaborough 

4 

1 200 

EBbi&iloir 


119 

Restigouche 

7 

303 

TTHffBva Ravf 



Canso 

1 

01 

Halifax 

3d 

* 147fi 

Sbippigan 

3 


Mimmiffvlif 

31 

103G 

Garaciuet 


31 

Pii*fnii , 

*13 

3219 

Richibucto 


44 

Ariobat 

H 

3R0 









123 

13,100 

Carried forward 

lot 

1 1 1.493 

1 


* Steamship Unicorn, twelve trips. 


Statement of tlie Number of Vessels and Tonnage cleared at the Montreal Custom- 
house, direct for each Port in Great Britain, during the Year 1842. 


CLEARED FOR— 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

C I, E A R E D FOR- 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Liverpool 

Glasgow. a,....,..,,. 

number* 

71 

28 

20 • 

3 

2 • 

. m. 

tons. 

22,353 

9,038 

C,070 

673 

494 

Brought forward 

Leven. • 

number. 

124 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tons. 

38,648 

I7(i 

176 

130 

222 

London 1 

Cowes. 

Leith rr ,rr t 

Plymouth 

Dundee ........ It-, 

Cork 

Carried forward 

1 Total 

13^1 

38,048 

— — 

138 

39,37» 


Statement of the Number of Vessels, with their Tonnage, cleared at the Montreal 
Custom-house, direct, during the Year 1842, for each Port in the Lower Provinces, 
the West Indies, South America, &c. 


CLEARED F 0 

* V'essels. 

Tonnage. 

CLEARED F 0 R- 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

number. 

3 

21 

1 

tons. 

420 

91 

1H61 

50 

Drought forward 1 

Dalbousie 

number. 

36 

1 

1 

/» 

tons. 

2422 

43 

38 

74 

Halifax 

Bathurst 

Mirimaohi 

Caraquet 

Carried forward 

Total f 

20 ! 

3422 

31 

2577 


The value of imports into Lower ^Canada, in 1840, amoumed to 1^903,043/. ; 
the value of exports to 1,625,685/., of which the value of tini!>er was 952,826/. 


In 1842, the duty on British American timber was reduced from 10^. to 
per load; on foreign timber, from 55s. to 30s. ; and in 1843, to 25s. per load. 
This change was predicted* by the timber merchants in the North American 
trade to ruin Canada. * 

The exports of timber, in 1840, consisted of pine timber 382,287 tons ; oak, 
36,790 tons ; elm, 44,696 tons ; ash, beech, &c., 5404 tons ; staves, number, 
713894,477 ; masts and yards, 5347 ; oars, 31,030; deals, planks, &c., 2,480,626. 

In 1842, 1843, and 1844, the ships which arrived at Quebec from the sea, 
chiefly for timber^ down to the 11th of November, were as follows : 
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QUEBEC. 

Veuietfi. 

Tonnago. 


number. 

tOUH. 

Nov. 11, 1S42 

m3 

307,44S 

1H43 

11H4 

429 ,r- 0 .S 

„ 1844 

1214 1 



CoMPAKATiVE Statement of Arrivals from the Lower Ports in the V'ears 1812 ami 1843, 
up to the 1 1th of November in each Year. ^ 


ARRIVE D. 

Vraaula. 

Tonnage. 


number. 

tODM. 

Nov. 11 , 1 H 42 . 

U 8 

G!I 4 S 

„ IH 43 1 

BG 

5 SG 2 

Lcflfi thia year | 

12 

3 HG 


CoMPABATiVE Statement of Arriv;ils, Tonnage, &c-, at the Port of Montreal, in the Years 

1842 and 1843.' 


Q n A R r ic u. 


Jalyo*.* 

Octfibcr 

January. 


Total 


184 :i 




1842 




1 






' 1 

1 Vo.Hsolfl. 

1 

1 Tonnage. 

1 Men. 

1 

(J U A U T K tt. 

Venaels. 

Tonnage. 

Mon. 

' II umber, j 

1 tnnH. 

1 number. 


number. 

toni*. 

number. 

1 GO 

I 7 ,!) 0 r, 

1 ll.OOG 

* 777 
j .MO 

July 

71 

20 . 181 ) 

17,201 

R 70 

700 

h7 ! 

October 

GO 

1 34 1 

G ,772 

; :tii 

January 

32 


273 

1 Vfil 1 

1 33 ,GH 2 

} 1007 

Total 

172 

4 J, 15 G 

in(>o 

1 I 


1 

Decrease in 1843 . . . . 

21 

7474 

302 


A circular issued by one of these houses at Ciuebec, on the 5th of December, 
1844. 

** In the early part of the season, the high price of whitu pine in Liverpool, was generally 
supposed to result from the barrenness of the market tliere, but every branch of trade in England 
being prosperous, caused a great demand for this great sta])le, and eacli succeeding steamer 
brought more flattering accounts ; freights advancing from 30^, to and subsequently to 38 j. 
and 39 .V., and vessels scarce and not to be procured. By our advices to the 4th ultimo, we are in- 
formed that the unparalleled number of 1 10 arrivals of timber ships in the port of 1-ivorpool, in 
the month of October, had little effect on tlie market, which was wonderfully supported, notwith- 
standing the addition, in sucli a short period, <»f upwards of 6 1,000 tons of timber. The number of 
mills erecting in the manufacturing districts .and the rage for railroads, which are projected in 
every port of the United Kingdom, with the immense improvemeiitB in Birkenhead for the increased 
dock accommodation in the port of Liverpool, are all sensible causes of the great consumption of 
our timber. 

Whether these will continue, or whether the? ensuing season will be equally beneficial to our 
friends on the St. Lawrence and ilie Ottawa, it is difficult to conjecture ; and acting on the rule we 
have laid down for ourselves in the issue of our pric& current, of merely advising what has taken 
place in the market, and carefully abstaining from hazarding any opinion of prospective prices, we 
will content ourselves by simply stating the impression generally prevalent is, that a large and 
active demand will be experienced next year, and an unusually large stock will be got out to 
meet it. 

“ So much, however, depends on our weather in winter and'kpring, that much uncertainty of 
the quantity manufacturing getting to market must always exist. , 

“By the supervisor’s return, the quantity^ of timber received during the year 1644, is as 
follows ♦ 


DKSCRimON. 

Feet. 1 DESCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

White pine 

Red pine 

Oak 

Eliu 

Aah 

number. 

12,190,UG4 

4,104,317 

70t),-'i40 

GG0,0G4 

128,4.18 

73,142 

Butternut 

BaiMwood 

Tamarack 

Hound maple 

llimloi'k. 

number. 

3,C40 

7.910 

10,995 

955 

1,001 

45 

1 3,4(9 

mrch 

Maple 

Poplar . . . . 

Walnut 



LAKE TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
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** Taking into consideration a small quantity of timber wintering over last year without being 
measured, and whicli of course is not included in the above return, our exports of square timber, 
and that used in our ship-yards, will not vary much from tiie following 


DESCRIPTION. 

■gn 

DKSCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

IVhifM ninA ......... 

number. 

1 1 uftn 

Elm •••. •• •• .. .•>• .. 

number. 

l,20H,l»8i> 

122^116 

R(*d pioff . 

4,G69.14!) 

1.21.^.110 

AmIi 

Oiik 

Birch 


It may be observed, that scarcely any timber sliipped from Canada, is the pro- 
duce of the United, States, and that a great quantity of timber and lumber is 
exported from Canada to the latter. 

American Wheal Shipments by the Welland canal to Canada . — The canal is 
thirty-eight miles long, ten feet deep, and has a large number, sonic forty locks, 
to overcome a rise of 360 feet, existing between Port Dalhousic, on Lake Onta- 
rio, and Port Colborne, on Lake Erie. 

Tolls received upon the Woiland canal for— 




1«35 

1 1830 

! ih:»7 

1838 

1841 



jC 

‘ jt' 

" 

£ 

”£ 

Tolls 


hMiT 

STM 

riojG ! 

0710 

20,210 


III 1840, of the total amount of wheat shipped from Lake Eric, via the 
Welland canal, bushels were received at Oswego, together with 8461 

barrels of flour. Among the items shipped from Oswego that year, through that 


canal, were 153,538 barrels of salt. 


• 

ARTICLES, i 1832 

1833 • 1834 

1 1 , ' 

ARTICLES. . 1K32 1 HCj ; 1834 

imrobcr. 

Wheat bushelis! 155,170 

I'ork barrclMj .'1,422 

Staves n umber 1 14(;j3U 

number. . numbor. 

220.075 r 204,010 

11,011 1 23,122 

101,702 ! 302,«riri 

' n amber. number. J nuiiihcr. 

New Yoik (iali..brlH.' 3-1,510 , 40,552 50,641 

Merchandise.. ■ .tnuH 1,032 1,323 | 1,880 

Schooners .-uiimher' 240 | 433 j 570 


The first three articles were from Lake Erie, and the salt and merchandise 
were in transit upwards. The total business of the Welland canal, for 1840 and 
1841, was — 




ARTICLES. 

lOiO 

1841 

1 ARTICLE S. 

iffio 1 

1841 

Flour 

Beef atid pork. 
Wheat 

1 

..barrels 

-.bushels 

number. 

200,010 

14,880 

1,R:i3,7(i5 

uuinber. 

103,1.37 

21.105 

1,212,460 

Curu 

Staves 


ill 

number. 

00,160 

2,725,000 


Among the other itcms^carricd west, were — 


A R T*I 0 L E S. 

1810 

1811 

Salt barrels 

Merchandise .tons 

Tolls received £ 

nuiulier. 

1.53,030 

2.770 

IH.037 

nunihpr. 

] 10,337 

3.718 

IS, .583 


The statements for 1841, and those for beef, pork, corn, and staves, for 1810, 
are made up to the 1st of November only. The navigation lasted a few days 
later each year. ^ 
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The leading articles exported from Cleveland alone^ through the Welland 
canal; were — 


1842 

1843 

dollars. 

380,064 

59,870 

9'1.248 

dollars. 

90,689 

78,481 

49,302 


1843 ARTICLES. 



ARTICLE. 


St. Gatherine'a. 

Kingston. Grananoque. 

number. 

99,:«9 

uuitiber. number. 

.57>507 J\0,799 


The duty on which amounts to 4G72/, 3s. a quarter. 

The aggregate of wheat received here to the 22nd of July, this season was, 
1;193,000 bushels. This and the Port Colborne statement refer to the imports 


of wheat alone unground. 


Statement of Foreign Imports into the Port of Kingston, Lake Ontario, during the 

Years 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843. 



Progress of Toronto . — ^The population of this rapidly improving city, has 
doubled itself within the last ten years. The number of inhabitants in June, 
1843, according to the census, was 17,^05 ; at present the number exceeds 
20,000. The revenue of the port of Toronto, for the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1844, is upwards of 18,000Z., of which fully two-thirds arise on goods 
imported from the United States. The total exports during the same period, 
amount to 105,000/., of which not more than 2506/. were sent to the United 
States. The amount of specie exportcM to Buffalo^is about 2500/. per week. 

• 

Number of Emigrants arrived at Toronto, from the 16th of May to the 16th of 

November, 1844. 


Indigent 

Emigrants tliat paid their way 


numiier. 

9,994 

7,907 


10,201 
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TowirsHtP of Wlntby— 'Ei^Kiirts in 1843. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Floor barrels 

Dutaber. 

28,56S 

1,056 

1,064 

S60 

231 

260 

133 

29,674 


number. 

6.684 

1,000 

140 

363,500 

144 

1.231 

600 

Pork - ....do. 


Ashes fdii. 

Potstoes .do. 

Oatmesl... do. 

Lumber.. .fret 

Whiskey T iln. 

Hems*. cwt 

IjArd. 

Brun do. 

Blitter ^ , firkins 

Shoots.. * do. 

Wheat. ...bushels 



Value of the above in currency, 44,74G/. IUa. 4d. 


Commerce of Hamilton^ Lake Ontario . — In 1842, the receipt of customs at 
the port of Hamilton amounted to 7^04/., which was considered to be a large 
sum when compared with Toronto, which for the same period produced only 
8300/. During the last year it will be seen that the customs amounted to 
12,190/., being an excess over the previous year of 4586/. The canal tolls have 
also increased to 1986/., which, added to the customs, makes the very large sum 
of 14,1 76/. To this sum may be added duty on articles in bond, 2750/. so that 
the whole amount of customs and tolls for the year, is 16,926/. This great in- 
crease is owing to the very advantageous natural position of Hamilton. Placed 
at the head of Lake Ontario, having excellent roads diverging from it in all 
directions, an extensive and fertile country, hardy and industrious farmers, and 
skilful artisans, enlightened and enterprising merchants — the town of Hamilton 
must in a few years become* one of the largest in Western Canada, and also one 
of the most prosperous. Amcmg not the least causes to accomplish this end, 
will be the enlargement of Burlington canal, which is now in progress. When 
this is completed, aided by the improvements in the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, the appearance of sea-going vessels in our harbour will be no novelty.’* — 
Express. 

Genbbal Return of Articles and Merciiandlse, on which Toll has been collected at the Bur- 
lington Canal, during the Season 1843. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

A n T 1 C L K S. 1 

C 

Quantity. 



number. 


number. 

Flour 


62,463 

240 

1,167 


ITS 

Pork 

do. 


364 

Whiskey 


Indian corn .bushels 

2,871 

Butter 


220 


0 

Lard 

do. 

«9 

Merchundisv, inwnnls.cwt. 

76.7862 

»» 

Salt 

.barrels 

3 

13,.M4 

10,3.*)! 

,, out wards, do. 

2,6434 

Wheat 

.busfaftli* 

Actual custom duties, end- 

£ 

1 Lumber, boards . . 

.. ..feet 

20,000 t ' 

ing the 5tbof Juu.,1844. . 
Canal tolls, endiOK the 31st 

I 12,190 

iWrst India staves., .nieces 

163,208 


Pipe do 


• 29,460 

of December, 1843 

1,986 ' 

Beer 

..bar roll 

1 42 

Articles in bonded ware- 


Iffr.-.v-v;;.: 

.bushcli 

1 IHI 

houses, which may pro- 


..barrch 

207 

bably be enlarged before 


Pot barley 

Oats 


270 

6'3 

the opening of navigation 

2,750 j 



. . .tuVses 


Total amount of ruatoms 
\ andtuWs 

\ \r>,MA 
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Statbmbkt of die Quantity of Impoiia and Exports by the Desjardins Canal* from the opening of 
the Navigation on the 8rd ofvApril, to the close thereof* on the 23rd of November, 1844. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Exports. 

Plour bamls 

number. 

04,026 

750 

114 

638 

6,271 

25 

16 

2 

311 

114 

2,727 

Imports. 

number. 

13,083 

100,817 

1,610 
. 2554 

33ll 

29 

1 421 

Whiskey do. 

StRvea .puucbeoua 

Pork do. 


Salt do. 

Roiiin do. 

Tallow and lard do. 

Planter do. 

Pig iron...... .........do., 

SenooneTB and steam pro- 
1 pellem, with merchan- 
niiie, 8 ^ 1 *. .... r T 1 ‘trip* 

GrsBB seed do. 

Butter .firkiiia 

Wheat, corn, & peas.bnhLi. 

Durham boats and scows 
with morebandiae, fcc. 

trips 1 


“POhT Hope. — Newcastle Distbict. — Produce^ — During the past winter there Ikim 

been more wheat purchased in itiis town than in any former season. Tlierc are more than 100, (>()() 
bushels stored here now, and it is cunfidetiily believed there is a third of what was raised in the 
back townships to eome in, which, when the roads get a little better, will be brought forward. In 
Windsor, we understand theie are about 60,000 ; in Oshawa, 80,000 ; Bownianville, Newcastle, 
and Bund Head, respectively, as miicli more, which will make at tiie least 500,000 bushels. This 
is independent of wliat has been purchased in Peterborough, in the back stores in Cavan and 
Monaghan, the greater part of which will pass through our harbour to market; and that purchased 
in Cobourg; in all we may safely say between 700,000 and 800,000 bushels, at the average jirice of 
4s. to 4«. 3d., making the round sum paid for this article in this neighbourhood, at least 160,000/. 
This trade will continue to increase, and we have no doubt that in a very few years 1,000,000 of 
bushels will be purchased annually at these places .” — Port Hope Gazette, 

Statement of the Population of Upper Canada, with the Assessed Value of Taxable Property, 
Number of Acres of Unciiltivated Land liable to Tax, and Cultivated Land in the Years 1826, 
1835, 1836, laSO, 1840, and 1841. 


1 

YEARS. 

Population. 

1 Aaseased V alue of 

1 Property. 

Uncultivated Land hable 
to Tux. 

Cultivated Land 


number. 


arreu. 

acres. 

1825 

158,025 

9*)7, (Wfi 

1 4,380,002 

1,378,561 

210,249 

1835 

830,460 

385,824 

4,342,308 

4,383,708 

1,308,291 

1838 

4,817,115 

1,237,735 

1830 

; 400,647 

5,420,409 

.6,113,308 

1,55'>,W7 

1840 

427,441 

5,091,477 

.'i,?08,530 j 

5,092,558 1 

1,030,159 

1841 

485,357 

5,996,609 

1,600, 141* 


* The decrea'^e in the quantity of land liable to tax. indicated by these figiirea, is not an actual deen aso, but an 
error ariniug from omuaious in the letuma made to the clerka of the peace. 'I hero is no falling ofl*, it will lie 
obaerred, in the usual rate of lucruase of the popuUtiuu, or of the aaaeBBed value of property in Upper Canadd. 


Statement of the Tolls received on the llidcau and Ottawa canals, in the Years 1840, 1841, 

1842, and 1843. 


YEARS. 

! 

Rideau. 

Ottawa. 

TOTAL. 

1840 *. 

£ r. d, 

88><0 16 1 

8707 18 8 

021S 6 7 

! 


df 9. d, 

12,761 0 10 

12,882 15 0 

15,012 18 7 

1S41 

1842 

1843 


Statement of Tolls and Dues upon Timber passing through the Ottawa river, received at 
Bytown in each Year, from 1836 to 1841. 


YEARS. 

Ottawa. 

\ EARS. 

Ottawa. 

ISRA- 

£ 9, d, t 

13,505 7 11 

1 1M74 17 1 « 

13.712 12 9 

1839 S-- 

£ 8. d. 

14,842 7 6 

18,582 12 10 

19,000 0 0 

1827,...,, 

1840 - 

1838 

1841, estimated at 


CoMPABATivE Statement of the Tolls collected on the Welland canal in each Year, from 1834 

to 1842. 


YEARS. 


1834. 

168 $. 

1886 

1837 

1688. 


Amount. 

£ s. 

4300 H 
0807 5 

5701 til 
5510 4 

0740 13 10 


a, 

5 

II 

3 

4 


1830 

1840 

1811 

1842 


YEARS. 

Amount. 


1 £ t. d. 

11,757 2 8 

19,175 II 10 

1 20,210 10 9 

1 23,946 10 9 
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CoMPAAATivc Statement of Sehoonora, and Tonnage, paying Toll on the Welland canal, in each 

1 Year, from 1837 to 1840. 


YEARS. 

Schooners. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

Schooners. 

Tonnage. 


number, 

718 

769 

number. 

80,697 

0537 

11139 

number. 

1109 

1971 

number. 

147,397 

1 915,984 


1840 


Statement of Produce nnd Merchandise which passed through the Welland Canal during the 

Seasons of 1840 and 1841. 


ARTICL ES. 


PoRliST. 

Boardn and scantling fuct, 

Sbitigles ,.1000' 

Square timber cubic feet! 

Staves number 

Sawn logs do.' 

Ashes barreli 

Empty barrels number 

Aosicoltobk. 

Pork and beef barrels 

Butter and lard do. 

Flour do. 

Wheat bushel 

Com, ludisD do. 

Outs do. 

Barley do. 

peas and beaus «... .do. 

Potatoes.., do. 

Fruits and nuts barrels 

Crackers do. 


QUANTITIES. 


1840 

1841 

number. 

number. 

2.004,721 

3,580,911 

457,500 

414,;i00 

899,507 

1,II>5,08S 

1,670,091 

2.776,161 

5,942 

11,300 

503 

968 

18,362 

6,156 

• 

15,624 

30,416 

3.6H7 

1,141 

209,016 

213,483 

1,833,76.5 

1,579,906 

33,195 

70,474 

544 

3.610, 

64 

1,304 

135 

29 

10.5 

486 

196 

329 

4 

12 




QUANTITIES. 

ARTICLES. 







1841 



number. 

number. 

iTobaoco... 

....tonsl 

277 

860 

(Seed 

. barrels 1 

180 

1,127 

Mrrciianpise. 




Fish 

.barrels 

213 

132 

Whiskey 


1,516 

1,950 

Cider 


14 


Beer 


58 

05 

Castings 

. . . . ti>ns 

160 

01 

Furniture 


H 

6 

iron 


04 

75 

Various * 


3,110 

4,051 

MlSCr.Ll.ANEt)US. 




Salt 

•barrels 

156,570 

156,130 

Plaster 

• . . .tons 

801 

482 

Coal 


938 

)A22 

Bricks 

....1000 

19,525 

4,800 

Grindstones ............ 

....tous 

216 

237 


...cords 

152 

480 


Statement of the Trips and Tonnage of Boats whicli passed througli the Lachine Canal, upwards 
and downwairas, in the Years 183U, 1840, and 1841. 


• 

1H39 

1840 

1841 


number. 

number. 

number. 

Tairs. 



1 

Downwards 

1,443 

9,006 

1 2,268 

Upwards 

1,143 

2,136 

2,377 

Toflil 

2,886 

4,142 

1 4,645 

Tonnaor. 




At an avor.tg« of seventy-flve tom* each boat 

yir.,450 

310,650 

1 348.375 


CoMP^BATivE Statement of the Tolls received upon the iinder>mcntioncd Macadamised or Plank 
Koads in Upper Canada, in the Years 1839, 1840, and 184U 


DISTRICTS. 

9 

1839 

1840 

1841 




^ a. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 


HOME DISTRICT. 











Yonge'Street-road 



1638 14 

A 

8167 

14 

0 

2315 

4 

7 

Duuda8*street-Toaid« 



.... 


1725 

6 

1 

1610 

19 

8 

Eastern-road, from Toronto 



.... 


1196 

16 

10 

1441 

19 

0 

MIDLAND DISTRICT. 











Kingston to Napanee 


• 

.... 


885 

19 

3 

1269 

8 

11 

JOHNSTOWN DISTRICT. 

' 1 










Victorla-road 



• .... 



... 


192 

0 

7 

Total 

mrnmm 


1688 14 

5 

5076 


16 10 

0829 

6 

11 


Whole tonnage entering p.,. . 

Entering from British America . 
From Canadj 


tons. 
S,!1A9,309 
761,006 
ASA, 464 


of the .Urited States, in 1640 
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And, in addition, as agents or warehousemen, charge on goods destined for either of these 
|>]ace8, 5s. per ton, or dd. per cwt., Sd. per barrel on floui, and £(. per barrel on pork. Goods to 
places beyond Bytown, on the Rideau canal, the same in all respects as to Kingston. 


DOWNWARDS. 

Flour, per 
barroi. 


Ashes, per 
barrel. 

Tobacco, per 
hogsbeaS. 

Butter 01 Lard, 
perheR. 

1 

t. d, 

S 0 

a d 

3 0 

a d 

r, 0 

9. d. 

10 0 

9. d. 

0 lOi 

ff Bytowo..... 

1 <1 

1 10 

1 0 

2 8 



Fiwiuitt or RmnkvillA tn Mnntvoul 

2 0 

4 7 

<) 2 

0 

0 H 

RytowB tn ........ 

2 H 

4 6 

Owiivine „ 



4 0 

3 0 

.... 

0 b 

OanrillAs 


!./ 


0 *1 


And additional charge as agents or warehousemen, ^or storage, &c., of Sd. per band of flour ; 
4d. per barrel of pork ; 6d. per barrel of oshes ; U. pei hogshead of tobacco ; and 2d. per keg of 
butter or lard. 


DOWNWARDS. 

Wheat, per 
av lbs. 

Other Oram, 
per bushel, 
standard 
weight. 

Standard 
atari's, 
per M. 

Puncheon 

staveu, 

per M. 

Paekages, 
weight or 
mcaHUiement 
per ton. 

Kingston to Montreal ,. 

a d 

0 74 

s d 

0 74 

dollars. 

30 

dollars. 

10 

r. d 

26 0 

„ ilytnwn ,,, 

0 of 

0 Of 

0 (i 

0 of 



OR fl 

Presscott or Brockville to Montreal 

2G 


II 

23 4 

26 * 0 

Bytown to MontAal 

0 ol 

0 bl 



OreoriUe „ .. \ 

CarriHon 



.... 

.... 

20 0 

Ifi 0 


And additional charge os agents or warehousemen, for storage, &c., of Id per flO lbs,; wheat. 
Id. per bushel ; other grain, standard weight, 2(>v. per M. standard staves ; 7s. 6d. per M. pimelieon 
staves 2 and 5s. per ton packages, weight or measurement. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

•« 

COMMEKCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI ANU ITS TRIBUTARIES. 

Tas settlement, cultivation, trade, and navigation of the r^ons drained 
tiie Mississippi, Missouri, the Ohio, and the numerous tributaries of those 
insl.'r.rers, ate subjects unparalleled in their rise, progress, and magnitude. 



TRADE OF THE MISBWSIFH AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


m 

Within the duration of not more than the ordinary long life of a human 
being, the empire of the west has risen to its present magnitude. A few strag- 
gling hupters were trapping amidst the forests of Kentucky, when they heard 
the intelligence of the fight at Lexington. To the spot where they had erected 
their camp they gave the name of their baiMlefield. Such was the origin of the 
^ first settlement, anil the first city in the great western valley. 

Before this period there was no craft, we believe, of greater capacity than the 
canoe of the red men, navigating the western waters at least not farther north 
than Louisiana. After the beech bark canoe, and the canoe formed of a single 
tree, scooped out by tools or by burning, the pirogue appeared, also formed by 
scooping out one or more trees, and joining them together in the form of a 
vessel. The barge^ the flat boat\ the heel-boat, afterwards appeared on the 
great rivers of America The barge the largest of the three 

One of the earliest attempts^ to navigate the Ohio, down ‘to the Mississippi, 
and to New Orleans, was in l77h, when Messrs. Gibson and Linn, the grand- 
father of Dr Linn, afterwards a senator in Coiigiess from Missouri, descended 
by vater from Pittsburg to New Orleans, to procure military stores for the 
troops stationed at the former plA^ They succeeded, and in the spring of 
1777 brought back a cargo of 130 kegs of gunpowder. 

Judge Hall, in his notes, observes: — 

* A ttjuntli w IS usually (unsiim(<l lu the passage In^ni Pittsbuif; to New Orleans while (he 
letutn \o) \a^e was not itTidcd lii k^s than loiii months, noi without a of Coil and 

exposuie to wlmli nothing htit*the hirdie'st frame'., and tin in >st indo »nta!)le spnits. would 
hJve been equal Tin luavil} laden h^atsw<re propelled ajaiiist the sit oil" curt cut by poles, 
oi,^whcie the stiearii w.is too deep to admit tin use ol tlmse, diawn by loprs Tlie former 
ptoK'.s tcqiiircd tlie e\<ition of (rioat strcnirtli ind attivit\, but the latter was evtn more 
difhcult and distoiiia^ing a*, the laboui or, oblige d bj tlirlualof the tlimite to tin owr aside his 
clotlnng, and exposed to tin burning lays of the sun was foKcd to trixd on the heated sand to 
wade tliiongh nine, to dimb (iienpitous binks, to push his w i\ tlnough brush, and often to tread 
along the unddmincd slior^, which gningwij iimUi his hit pudpitattd him into the cddjiiig 
torrent of the Mississippi Aftd a (Ja> spent iti toils which stunned ever> musdo to its utmost 
power of exeition, he thiew hitnsdf down to she p, ptihaps in the open air, exposed to the cold 
damps and noxious exhalations of the lowci Mississippi, and the feiocious attacks of midions of 
miisgnitoes, and reposed as inuonsdous of dangt 1, or inconvcnu nee, as the native alligator which 
bellowed in the surrounding swamps. • ^ 

“ The flat boat was introduced a little than the otheis It is a rou^i strong boat, with a 
perfectly flat bottoiu, and pci peiidicuUr sidtt, and cohered tlnoiiglioiit Us wliole length. Being 
oonstiucted to float only with the ciurent,it ne\ei leturns aftd debt ending ilu liver. These boats 
were fbrmeily much used by emigiating families, to (lanspoit tliemschts down the Ohio, and are 
still built in great riumheis on the \aiiuus tnbutaiy streams, and floated out in high water, with 
produce for New Oilcans.” 

Sucli were the vessels by which the navigation and trade of the western rivers 
was carried on, previous t©tlic year 1811. A few bad roads crossed the moun- 
tains, and some waggons were (^ragged over them with such difficulty that a 
large portion of the merchandise "was carried on the backs of^'horses A few 
years afterw’^ards, a delegate from Kentucky was considered a visionary for re- 
questing of Congress the establishment of a mail to Pittsburg, to be carried on 
horseback once in two weeks. He was told,^ says Judge Hall, " that such a 
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mail was not needed^ that it probably would never be required, and that the 
obstacles of the road were insuperable. That venerable patriot has lived to see 
the establishment of two daily mails on the same route ; while the canals, the rail- 
ways, and the turnpikes that lead to the west, have rendered it accessible, with 
ease and :^ety to every species of vehicle * 

•‘ The first steamboat built on tlie western waters/* says a writer in* the Western Monthly 
“was the Orleans, built at Pittsburg in IHll ; there is no account of more tbnn seven 
origin built previously to 1817 ; from that period they have been rapidly increasing in number.” 

The Orleans^ 400 tons, the first boat built at Pittsbqrg, was owned and 
constructed by Mr. Fulton, and sailed from Pittsburg in December, 1812, and 
arrived at New Orleans about the 24th of the same month. 

Before the introduction of steam navigation, about 1817, the trade of the 
upper Mississippi and Missouri scarcely exisfed, and the whole upward com- 
merce of New Orleans was conveyed in* about twenty barges, carrying each 
abotit 100 tons, and making but one trip a year ,* a longer period than required 
to make an East India or a China voyage. On the upper Olno, about 150 keel- 
boats were employed, each of the burden of about thirty tons, and making the 
trip to and from Pittsburg and Louisville, about three times a year. The whole 
tonnage of the boats navigating the Ohio iind lower Mississippi was then about 
6500 tons. 

According to a statement in the Merchants^ Magazim^ in 1842 the navigation 
of the Mississippi was as follows: — ^ 

“ There were 450 steamers, averaging each 20d tons, anti making an aggregates tonnage 
of 90,000, so that it has a good deal more than dog^bled in eight years. Valued at eighty 
dollars the ton, they cost above 7,000,000 dollars, and arc navigated by nearly 10,000 per- 
sons, at thirty-five to each. Pesidi's these .steamers, there are about 4000 fiat-boats, which i;ost 
each 105 dollars, arc managed by five hands a-piecc (or 20,000 persons), and make an annual 
expense of 1,980,000 dollars The estimated annual expense of the steam navigation, including 
fifteen percent for insurance, and twenty per cent for wear and tear, is 13,618,000 dollars If, in 
1834, they employed an aggregate of 90,000 persons, they must noV occupy at Iea.st 180,000. 
The boats, ever in motion when the stale of the waters in which they ply permits, probably 
average eadi some twenty trips in the year. Those running from New Orleans to the more di.s- 
taiit points of the river, make from eight to fifteen trips in the year ; while those carrying the 
great trade from Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Louisville, to St. Louis, perform some thirty anpual 
trips. Others jVj between stilk^ nearer ports, and make more frequent voyages. But at twenty 
eacli, and carrying bhrdens far beyond their mere admeasurement of tonnage, their collective 
annual freight would be 1800 tons ; to which, if that 6f 4000 flat-boats (each seventy-five tons) be 
added, we have a total freight, for ihc entire annual navigation of the Mississippi, of about 

2.000. 000 tons. The commerce which they convey (omitting the great number of passengers 
whom they waft in some 9000 trips) is of two sorts : that of the export trade to New Orleans, 
and that of simply and interchange between the diflerent regions lying on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Tne latter is well ascertained to be considerably grdhter, as naturally happens in the 
internal trade of all wide and commercial countries, wj[iose dealing^ with foreign lands never fail 
to fall far short of their exchanges with each other. The sURistics collected at the two main 
points where the best means of information can be commanded (St. Louis and Cincinnati), esti- 
mate this internal traffic of the productions of the county itself at not less than 70,000,000 dollars 
annually ; while those commodities shipped to New Orleans for exportation, arc found to be 

50.000. 000 dollars more. The downward trade may thus be stated at 1 20,000,000 dollars ; the 

iiDward, or return trade of foreign goods, or of those brought up the river from other parts of the 
tfnipp, is reckoned at about 100,000,000 dollars. Thus, the entire amount of commodities con- 
veyed upon the waters of the Mississippi docs not, upon the best estimates, fall short of 
2Sb, 000^00 dollars annually, which is but 30.000,000 dollars less than the entire value of the 
foreign trade of the United States exports and imports in 1641.” , 
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Table of Distances on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to the 
Falls of St. Anthony^ on the Upper Mississippi. 


PLACES. 


Pittiburg, Poringylvania, toWhi oliDg^VirciaiH 

Mariotta. Utfio 

Portfimoutb, Ohio 

Ciaoinnati^ Ohio * 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Bvansviilo, Iowa 

lioutb of Ohio 

St. Loiiirt, Mobile 

Total to St. Louis. 1237 miles. 

St. Louis, to mouth of MissoariA 

Alton. Illinois 

Hamburg, Illinois 

OtarkNville. Mobile 

Louisiana, Mobile 

Hannibal, Mobile 

Marion City, Mobile 

Quincy, llliiinis 

La Orange, Mobile 

Tull), Mobile 

Warsaw, Illinois 

Keokuk, W. T., f foot of Des Moines llapid.H) 
Montrose, W.T. theudof iJes Moines Hapids) 


\1ili>8. 

Total. 

P LACES. 

Miles. 

Total, 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

i 96 


Commerce, lllinoig 

1 

222 

83 

I7H 

Fort Madiann. Western Territory 

10 

232 

I7H 

A5fi 


20 

262 

105 

461 

Oquawka, (Yellow Banks). . . 


207 

132 

593 

Mouth of Iowa 


2^2 

200 

781 

Mouth of Fine Hiver 


Sir 

194 

084 

Moiitli of Uoek River 


327 

250 

1237 

Etevennou, Illinois 


335 



Rock Island 


3.37 

18 


Can Han, (head of Upper Rapids) 


35.5 

6 

21 

New Philadelphia, W estorn Territory 


395 

1.5 

39 

Savaua. Weatern Territory 


416 

60 

09 

Sinithville, Illinois 


425 

12 

111 

Bollview, Western Territory 


43f 

:iu 

141 

Mouth Ilf Fever River 


4.37 

10 

JTil 

<laU;na, Illinois 


44.5 


161 

Du Uiiqiie, Western Territory 


475 

12 

173 

C.lHKvillC 


505 

8 

IKI 

Frairie la Porte 1 

S 

.513 

20 

201 

Praine d u Chieu 

22 

935 

5 

206 

Falls of St. Anthony, about 

265 

800 

15 

« - 

221 







Total from Pittsburg to Sr. Anthony Falls, 2037 miles. 
Total to St. Anthony Falls 800 miles. 


The cliargc or fare for passage on the Mississippi and Oliio rivers is about 
tliree dollars ])cr 100 miles for long distances, and four to five cents per mile 
for short distances. Deck passengers, one dollar per 100 miles. The usual 
speed of the boats is six miles an hour up stream, and from ten to twelve 
down. 

An important jioint of iiithrnal trade on the Ohio river, is the Portland and 
Louisville canal, through which th|i navigation of that great river passes. 

Statement of the Number of Hoats that have passed through the Portland and Louis- 
ville Canal and Amount of Tolls reeoived, during the undeniientioned Years. 


i8:u, 

18.32, 

1833. 

1834. 

1836, 

1837. 

1838, 

1839. 

1840, 

1841. 

1842. 

1843, 


YEAH .S. 


I 

j Steamboats. 


I 

Flat ai'd keel I 

lamtB. ! 


Tuiinngu. 


TolU receiwpJ. 


number. 

niiniber. 

tuns. 

400 

421 

76,223 

4,53 

179 

70,109 

87.') 

710 

169,885 - 

938 

^ «i3 

162,000 

1,256 ' 

' .35.5 

20(U13 

1,182 

260 

182,220 

1.501 

165 

242.3T4 

i,or)8 

438 ; 

! 201,7.50 

1,666 

.578 

300.100 

1.231 

392 

224,841 

1,031 

309 

189,007 

• 983 

183 

172,755 

1,206 

88 

232,264 

• 13,760 

4701 

2,425,567 


cts. 
12,750 77 
26,756 12 
60,736 y2 
61,848 17 

80.165 21 
8H.343 23 
14:1.424 60 

121,107 16 
180,364 02 
134,904 65 
113,044 59 
9.5,005 10 

107,274 05 


,227,625 20 


The trade of New Orleans with the upper countries of the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Missouri, and especially the produce and merchandise brought, during 
several years, downwards to that city, will be found detailed in our account of 
New Orleans. 

The principal places situated on the banks of tlie Mississippi and its tribu* 
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taries, between New Orleans and ^he moaths of the Ohio and Missouri, we have 
described in the account we have given of the respective states. 

The great entrepdts of the internal trade of the upper counties are St. Louis 
and Cincinnati. 

St. Louis, as late as the year 1836, was little more than a tradings village ; 
now (1845) contains a population of probably 40,000. {See description of the 
state of Mmoiiri and its towns.) A great portion of the trade of the states of 
Illinois and Missouri, and the territories of Iowa and Wisconsin, centre at this 
town. Bricks in great quantity ; and deals, boards, &c., produced by numerous 
steam saw-mills, and by several mills for planing; the produce of white-lead 
factories, grist-mills, oil-mills, and other fabrics also create an active trade. The 
amount of marine insurances effected at St. Louis, including boat-hulls and car- 
goes, and comprising only property floating on the rivers, is stated, in 1842, to 
have been 58,021,986 dollars. 

The leading articles of export from St. Louis and of the adjacent country, of 
which it is the emporium, are lead, tobacco, furs, and peltries, hemp, flour, wheat, 
and other agricultural products; also horses, mules, hogs, and live cattle of 
various sorts, which arc shipped to the south in flat or keel-boats. 

The lead-mines of Washington, and other southern counties, are below 
St. Louis ; although the lead is chiefly shipped from that port, by boats, to New 
Orleans. The quantities of this article received at St. Louis, from the Galena 
mines, for three years, ending in 1841, were as follo\y: — 

1839 pigs 375,000 

1840 „ 390,000 

1841 „ 425,000 

The quantity of lead received at New Orleans, for the same period, was as 
follows : — 

1839 pigs 300,000 

1840 „ 352,000 

1841 „ 423,000 


Statement orth-ft.Shipixicnts of Lead from Galena and Dubuquf^, and all other Points on 
the Upper Mississippi, for 1^41, 1842, and 1843. 


A uric LBS. 

IS41 

1S42 

1843 

Pigs lead. 

Strain. | 
boats, j 

Keels 

towed. 

Pigs lead. 

Steam. 

boats. 

Keels 

towed. 

1 

Pigs lead. 

Steani. 

boats. 

II 

Snnll leadf i>qiiul to. . . . 

Shot in kegs 

fibippod to lUe lakes ... 

Ibui 

No. 

4.V2,MI4 

2.750 

7,840 

Nil. 

143 

No. 

108 

840 

2fi,00U 

No. 

105^^ 

No. 

' 88 

No. 

001,321 

2,410 

5,000 

i.Vtoo 

No. 

244 

No. 

55 

463,404 

143 

lOH 1 

473.000 

lO.'i 

8H 

584,131 

244 

56 


Pigs Wiscunsin copper, 1400 equal to D5,00U lbs. 


“ The above statement of the shipments of lead made from this section of the country 
this season, compared with that of 1841 and 1842, together with the number of steambo^ 
departure and number of keels and barges towed; shows 561,321 pigs against 447,859 
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pigs in 1842, and in small bar lead, 2410 pigs against 840 pigs ; showing an actual 
increase in the shipments of lead ... ... 115,032 pigs 

To which should be added that stopped by ice in 1842, 
none of which reached St. Louis prior to the 10th of 
April, 1843 25,142 „ 

* Making an actual increase in the supply of . . . 140,174 „ 

That made into shot, say 5000 pigs, has gone to supply the lake borders, as well as 
the lead shipped that way. The steamboat amvals show an increase of 49 over 1842, 
being 244 against 195. 

“ The article of Wisconsin copper is attracting noti(;e, and will become a valuable article 
ill the trade of this country. Our shipments this year amount in value to, say 1 1,000 dol- 
lars, and will, I think, in 1844, double that amount. In the Boston market it commands 
the same price as Peruvian copper, and with one house has the preference over it. 

dlrs. cts. 

‘‘ The value of the lead exported from here this year may be set down 
at 5(>3,731 pigs of 70lbs.=39,461,171 lbs. ; at two dollars twenty- 
seven cents and one-third ........ 937,202 00 

And copper. ......... 11,000 00 

4 - — 

Total 948,202 00 

Gale7ia^ Dec, 15, 1843.*’ 

Of the tobacco crop of Missouri, it is stated, by a house engaged in the trade, 
that the shipments, during the year 1841, were about 9000 hogsheads, of which 
8500 passed through St. Louis, and of the subjoined quality and value : — 

dollars, dollars. 

2000 hhds. strips . , . worth in Europe 175=350,000 

2500 firsts ..... „ New Orleans 1 20=300, (X)0 

2500 seconds . . » ! . „ „ 70=175,000 

1500 X’s „ „ 50= 75,000 

500 king’s and buH’-s eye * „ „ 25= 1 2,500 

Total . . . 912,500 

The crop for 1843, was estimated at above 12,000 hogsheads. The trade of 
the American Fur Company, and that of independent fur traders, including 
the fur trade of nearly all the northern and north-western Indians within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, concentrates at St. Louis. The value, to that 
city, of the trade in cloths, blankets, and other fabrics used in thg/ur trade traffic, 
exclusive of annuities, the pay of hands, and the outfits for expeditions, boats, 
&c., has been estimated, by individuals familiar with the trade, as exceeding 
225,000 dollars. It has been computed that the exportation of furs, buffalo-robes, 
and peltries, the proceeds of that trade, which go to the Atlantic cities, indepen- 
dently of the home consupiption, and the quantity sent to the Ohio and other 
parts of the west, during the*year 1841, was between 350,000 dollars and 400,000 
dollars ; and that the entire fur trade for that year could not fall short of 500,000 
dollars. This trade includes the furs and skins that were collected by the various 
Indian tribes from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and from the Columbia to the 
California. 

Hemp is becoming one of the most valuable products of the Missouri section 
of the country, li'here are, at St. Louis, two large manufactories of bagging and 
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bale rope, and several rope-walks. One thousand four hundred and sixty tons of 
hemp were exported in 1840, of which 1600 tons, grown in the state, were 
shipped to Kentucky, 380 tons to New Orleans. It is estimated that the crop 
of 1841 was double that of the preceding year; and, that, including the state of 
Illinois, the farmers of which are beginning to direct their attention to tiie mafiu- 
facture of hemp, the total crop during the year 1842, was* about 10,000 tons, 
valued at about 200,000 dollars. 

St. Louis, Alton, Peoria, and most of the villages upon the upper part of the 
Mississippi and the Illinois river, export many thousand tons of pork in various 
states of preparation, as bulk and barrelled pork, bacon and lard. The value of 
the trade of Illinois, in that article, was estimated, in 1841, at 1,500,000 dollars. 

The larger portion of the pork produced on the upper Mississippi has been 
consumed at the lead mines, by the Indians, and at the various military posts. 
A part of that which is produced on the Missouri is consumed by the Indians, 
the fur companies, and by the troops of the United States, stationed upon the 
frontier. In 1841, 174,000 barrels of flour, and 237,000 bushels of wheat were 
shipped from St. Louis, besides a great number of horses, mules, horned cattle, 
and hogs, which are sent southward by the flat or keel-boats. 

Merchandize, of various sorts, required by the inland population is imported 
into St. Louis, as a depot, from the east, the south, and the Ohio, and estimated 
at the value of 25,000,000 dollars. Some of those articles imported into St. 
Louis, such as Jiardw..re, queen’s, and China ware, German and French goods, 
linens, wines, and liquors, to the amount of several thousands of dollars, were 
imported in transit directly from Europe. An extensive trade is carried on 
between St. Louis and Santa Fe, and the States of New Mexico. — {See Trade of 
the Prairies and Sauta Fe hereafter) 

On the Mississippi and its tributaries, 437 boats regularly plied during the 
year 1841, of which 150 were employed in the St. Louis trade, and eighty-three 
steamboats were, in part, owned by citizens of that place ; some of which plied 
from the Ohio to Peoria, upon the Illinois, and to Galena, upon the Mississippi; 
others were employed in the direct trade from New Orleans to various points 
upon the Missouri, making St. Louis the rallying point. The steamboats, keel- 
boats, and flatboats, either carried direct from St. Louis to New Orleans, or sold 
along the river coast, flax-seed, tobacco, wheat, whiskey, shot, hides, hemp, 
castor oil, corn, meal, buffalo robes; bees’-wax, rope, butter, bagging, beans, furs 
and peltries, green fruit, dried tallow, bacon, beef, aried corn, flour, lard, lead, 
oats, potatoes, pork, onions, and live cattle. 

Vicksburg, Natchez, and other minor places, are important points of ship- 
ment for the produce of the interior to New Orleans, the grand entrepot of the 
Mississippian regions for foreign commerce, and the natural point of export to 
foreign oounbies. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

J HE AMERICAN FUR TRADE. 

The trade for the purchase of the skins of wild animals commenced nearly 
with the first voyages to the coasts of America. We find that the early voyagers 
► traded for furs within the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and along the shores and rivers 
of Acadia (now Nova Scotia and New Brunswick), and various parts of the 
country now forming the state of ^ Maine, and the New England states, and o 
Cape Breton, St. John’s Island, and Newfoundland. The skins of bears, foxes, 
martens, and some other wild animals, have continued from that period down to 
the present day, to form articles of commerce, to a moderate extent, in all those 
countries. 

The great fur trade of North America commenced first at, and was carried on 
from, Canada, and it was, afterwards shared by adventurers who resorted to 
Hudson Bay, 

The French colonists, who established themselves upon the St. Lawrence and 
the bordering lakes and streanjs, not discovering gems nor gold, directed their 
views to the mighty wilderness, and to the vast lakes and magnificent streams 
west of Quel^ec; and to tlie*hunting of wild animals, whose furs were of great 
value in the foreign markets. Cardinal Richelieu organised, in 1627, the Com- 
pany of New France, a cliartered body comprised of 100 members, and granted 
to this company two ships of war. From that time the French colonists 
extended their posts along the great lakes and rivers of the west. These posts 
were the points of rendezvous of the fur traders — where European wares were 
exchanged for the skins «f wild beasts. 

Tlie French fur trade was created as much by the character of people as 
the spirit and policy of the government. The French colonists were scattered 
at different commanding points from the St. Lawrence to the banks of the 
Missouri. They consisted of three classes: the seigneurs, wlio were deemed the 
patricians of the country, and who held its advantages by royal charters; the 
ecclesiastics, who erected their crosses amid the near and distant Indian nations, 
and who were important agents of the French government in gaining the friend- 
ship of the aborigines ; ind the vagrant adventurers who were subjects of the 
feudal system under the Coutume de Paris, or the French colonial law. 

The French American colonies were military and mercantile, fai' more than 
agricultural colonies. The feudal possessors of the country strove, by the course 
they pursued, rather to secure the greatest amount of temporary advantage than 
to perpetuate either their own hold on the soil, or the dominion of France over 
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tlie Canadas. Under noble leaders, and the Jesuits and priests, feudal, semi* 
military, and trading, as w^l as converting, or religious, expeditions, were 
despatched, froiti time to time, from the head-quarters of the government at 
Quebec and Montreal, with implements to erect posts, or factories upon the 
borders of the lakes, as places of deposit for European merchandise, ahd for the 
peltries collected, and as outposts for the protection of French power. Within 
the first fifty ypars after the foundation of Quebec, by Samuel de Champlain, 
we find factories extending to the shores of Lake Superior, at Detroit, Mackinaw, 
Duquesne, Chicago, Green Bay, St. Joseph, St. Marie, and St. Vincent. They 
consisted of rude houses, erected in the woods, thatched with bark, and in the 
midst of those buildings the Jesuit missionary erected a chapel, surmounted by 
a cross. A rude fort constructed vnth palisades contained a small garrison of 
soldiers. 

The seigneurs, who, with the governor-general of Canada, were invested with 
the sovereign power, under the King of France, were generally partners in the 
fur trading company. 

The active agents of the French fur trade were the Coiireurs des Boisy or 
rangers of the woods. As a class, they were reckless and improvident. Inured 
to the hardships of the forest and the wilderness, they soon became attached to a 
wandering life amidst the woods. The dress of the Coiireurs des Bois consisted 
of leggings, mocassins, a capote, or blanket coat, and a red sash twined around 
them as a girdle, in which was stuck a steel scalping-knife. In this respect they 
differed little from the native Indians. Thej departed for the west periodically, 
by the north-western lakes ; and thence, by the forest and streams, to those posts 
where the Indians were in the habit of resorting, and where were collected the 
cargoes of furs and peltry, with w^hich they returned to Quebec and Montreal, 
from M'hich the furs were shi])ped for France. The goods sent upwards, and the 
furs brought down made up in packs, w^erc transported^in canoes made of birch 
* bark, sufficiently large to convey six men and the goods transported into the 
interior for bai'isr, and the furs received in exchange. The articles o{ trade were 
imported from France, in packages of convenient size. They consisted of cotton 
cloths, blankets, calicoes, guns, hatchets, and other kinds of hardware, cheap 
ornaments, and other articles suited to the taste or wants of the Indians. Thus 
the fur traders, when they reached the Indian territory, either hunted or trapped 
themselves, or exchanged their goods wjth the Indians for the furs, which were 
deposited with the Farmers of the Beaver Skins, for the purpose of being sent 
to the markets. 

In order to prevent the desertion of the traders from the posts, it was 
ordained that no person should be permitted to trade with the Indians without 
passports from the French king, and all persons who had not those licences, 
were prohibited going from Quebec, or Montreal, to the Indian country under 
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the femlty of death. The ordinary price of tJiese licences, according to La 
Hpntan, was 600 crowns, and they were purchased from the governor-general of 
Canada by the merchants, and by them sold to the Coureurs, des Bois, at an 
advance of about fifteen per cent more than they could command in ready money 
at Quebec and Montreal. The privileges granted in those licences allowed each 
possessor to proceed to the ports wdth two large canoes laden with cargoes pf 
manufactured goods, valued at about 1000 crowns. Each canoe had a crew of 
six men. On their voyages made through the lakes annually, the ordinary profit 
was 100 per cent, from Mihich the merchant took 1000 crowns for the prime 
cost of liis exported goods, 600 crowns for his licence, and forty per cent for 
bottomry^ so that there remained, from the two cargoes, only 680 crowns, which 
w'ere divided among the twelve Coetreurs de$ Bois. During each year the traders 
came down the lakes and streams, from the remotest banks of Lake Superior, 
and then to the Ottawas river, or across the portage of Niagara, with full freights, 
which were disposed of at Quebec and Montreal. 

The evil effects of this exclusive policy soon became manifest, and nearly 
every person was permitted to embark in the fur trade, and the system of 
granting licences wms abolished. Great improvidence soon pervaded the manage- 
ment of the Canadian fur trade. French manufactures, used in the trade, were 
of much higher cost than those of the English, and in consequence the profits 
became so small that many,45i&the French traders absconded to the English 
posts, which MTTC first esti^blished in the country now forming the state of 
New York. • 

The Baron La Hon tan, wlio was a resident at Montreal about the year 1685, 
and wdio was for some time the French commandant of a fur trading post on 
the River St.Clair, between Lake.s Huron and Erie, in his account of the fur 
trade, says, — 

“ Much about the same day, there arrived at Montreal, twenty-five or thirty canoes 
belonging to the Courcur^es Bois, laden with beaver skins. The cargo of each canoe 
amounted to forty packs, and will fetch fifty crowns at tlie farmers’ office. These canoes 
were followfd by fifty more, of the Ottawas and Tliirons, wdio came doww^eVery year to the 
colony, in order to make a better market tb^m they can do in their own country of Michili- 
mackmae, which lies on the banks of the Lake of Ilurons (Lake IIo:on), at the mouth of 
the Lake of the Illinese (Lake Michigan). Their w^ny of trading is as follows: — Upon 
their arrival, they encamp at the distance of oOO or 600 paces from the town. The next 
day is spent in ranging their canoes, unloading their goods, and pitching their tents, which 
are made of birch bark. The next day they demand an audience of the governor-general, 
which is granted them that sam^ day in a public place. U])on this occasion each nation 
makes a ring for itself. The savages sit upon the ground, with their pipes in their mouths, 
and the governor is seated hi an arrp-chair ; after which, there starts up an orator, or 
speaker, from otic of these nations, who makes an liarangue, purporting ‘ that his brethren 
are come to visit the governor-general, and to renew with him their wonted fneiidslup ; that 
their chief view is to promote the interest of the French, some of whom being unacquainted 
with the way of traffic, and being too weak for the transporting of goods from the lakes, 
would be unable to deal in beaver skins, if his brethren did not come in person to deal with 
them in their own colonies ; that they know very well how acceptable their arrival is to 
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the iahabitants of Montreal, from the advantage they reap by it; that, inaamueh as 
beaver skins are much valued in France, and the French goods given in exchange are of an 
inconsiderable value, they mean to give the French sufficient proof of their readiness to 
furnish them with what they desire so eaniestly. That by way of preparation for another 
year’s cargo, they are come to take in exchange fusils, powder, and ball, in order to hunt 
great numbers of beavers, or to gall the Iroquois, in case they offer to disturb the French 
settlements. And in fine, tliat in confirmation of their words, they throw a porcelain collar 
with some beaver skins to the governor-general, whose protection they lay claim to, in case 
of any robbery or abuse committed upon them in the town.' The spokesman, having made 
an end of his speech, returns to his place, and takes up his pipe, and the interpreter explains 
the substance of the harangue to the governor, who commonly gives a very civil answer, 
especially if the presents be valuable ; in consideration of ladiich he likewise makes them a 
present of some trifling tilings. This done, tlie savages rise up and return to their huts, to 
make suitable preparations lor the ensuing trucking. 

“ The next day the savages make their slaves carry the skins to the houses of the mer- 
chants, wlio bargain with tbnn for such clothes as tli^y want. All the inhabitants of Mon- 
treal are allowed to traffic with them, in any commodity hut rum and brandy ; these two 
being excepted, upon the account that when the savages have got what they wanted, and 
have any skins left, they drink to excess, and then kill their slaves, for when they are in 
drink, tliey quarrel and fight, and if they were not held by those who are sober, would cer- 
tainly make havoc one of another. However, you must observe that none of them will 
touch either gold or silver. 

“ As soon as the savages have made an end of their trucking, they take leave of the 
governor, and so return home by the river Ottawas. To conclude, they did a great deal 
of good both to the poor and ricli, for you will readily apprehend that every body turns 
merchant upon such occasions." 

At this early period, a jealousy arose on the part of the French towards the 
advances of the Finglish fur traders: who, as early as 1686, had penetrated the 
wildernesses as far as Michilimackinac. In 1720 , Charlevoix says, “ As for what 
has been said, that by making a settlement at the Detroit, we should bring the 
fur trade too much within reach (of the English), there is not a man in Canada 
who does not agree that w'e can never succeed in preventing the Indians from 
carrying them their commodities, let them be settled where they wdll, and with 
all the precautions we can possibly take, except by causing them to find the same 
advantage in trading with us as in the province of New York.'^ 

While the French traders wxre trading among the forests bordering on the 
great lakes alrd the Mississippi, and supplying furs to the markets of France, 
a rival power appeared in Hudson’s Bay;‘^which great inlet was first entered by 
the expedition sent from England, to discover a northern passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Charles II. granted to a society of London merchants, 
denominated The Hudson's Bay Company^ a charter in 1669, upon the implied 
condition that they would strive to discover a north^-west passage. This associa- 
tion confined its trade within the regions of the north, until as a competitor 
with the French, for nearly a century, the" Hudson’s Bay Company after- 
wards extended its trade throughout the greater portion of the north-western 
territory. 

The English fur trade continued to advance through the great chain of the 
lakes and the region of Hudson’s Bay, mingling barbarism and civilisation, until 
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the power of France was driven from Canada. From the time of the surrender 
of the French posts in 17^0, down to the year 1766^ the fur trade from Montreal 
was in a great measure suspended. The furs which were collected by the In- 
dians from the borders of the lakes^ were sold to the traders of Iludson^s Bay, 
who now extended their posts towards the territory which had formerly been 
occupied by France*. In 1766, a few Scotch merchants from Upper Canada, find- 
ing the field unoccupied, established a post and factory at Michilimackinac, the 
central post of the former French fur trade. From this point, tlieir operations 
soon extended far b'eyond Lake Superior and the upper waters of the Missis- 
sippi, north to Lake Winnipeg, and the Saskatchawine and Lake Athabasca. 
"I'hese traders, on coming in collision with the traders of Hudson’s Bay, were 
for some time harassed, but not expelled by the latter. 

Jonathan Carver, an adventurous native of Connecticut, left Boston in 1766, 
and passing through tlie Straits of Mackinaw and tlie upper lakes, passed the 
two succeeding years in exploring the country west of the Mississippi. His 
intention was to ascertain the character and acquire the languages of the various 
Indian tribes which were scattered over those regions, as well as to gain a 
knowledge of the quality and productions of the soil beyond the Mississippi, 
and also to discover tlie breadtli of the continent of tliose regions in its broadest 
jiart, from tlie Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, between the forty-third and tlie 
forty-sixth degree of northerrt latitude. His ultimate object was to propose to 
the government the establisliment of a po.st in that region, near the Strait of 
Anian,’’ which he considered would facilitate the discovery of a jiassage between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific. These objects, however, he was not destined 
to complete ; as he was obliged to give up the project just as he had advanced 
to the river St. Peter’s. The journal of his travels was published in London, 
and widely circulated. It contained interesting information relating to the 
topography of a country which had then been but partially explored, as well as 
facts relating to the Indian tribes. It soon led to further adventures. 

In 1784, preparations were made by several European natic^ri^rfor the prose- 
cution of the fur trade; especially between the north-western coast of America 
and China. At this period, the Russians procured the greater part of their furs 
from the northern parts of their empire, and transported them to China by land; 
•while the markets of Great Britain were supplied by the factories of Canada and 
Hudson’s Bay. China had been long a valuable mart for furs, which were highly 
prized in the northern parts of the Cdtslial Empire, as a defence against the 
cold, and throughout its whole extent, as a badge of r|ink and wealth. 

In 1785, James Hanna, an Englishman, sailed from Canton in April, for the 
prosecution of the fur trade, and, in August, he arrived in Nootka Sound in the 
first ship that had ever explored the north-west coast of America. Here he 
exchanged coarse^ manufactures, and old iron, for a valuable cargo of furs, with 
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which he returned to the port of panton. About the same period, an association 
of merchants termed the King George^s Sound Company,’' was formed in 
London fbr the prosecution of the fur trade on the western coast of America. 
The scheme of this company was to collect furs on that part of the continent, 
and to transport them direct to Canton, receiving their return cargo in tea : a 
special permission having been granted by the East India Company, to carry those 
teas to London. For this purpose two ships were despatched to the Northern 
Pacific. In the course of the two following years, two vessels were sent out from 
Calcutta and Bombay, by the East India Company; from Macao and Canton 
by the English and Portuguese ; and from Ostend under the flag of the Austrian 
East India Company. The French also, in 1790, despatched expeditions to the 
north-west coast for the purpose of obtaining information respecting the fur trade. 
An agent was sent out by Spain to California for the purpose of collecting furs 
for the market of Canton, in which adventure he appears to have partially suc- 
ceeded. But the few furs which he had collected were of inferior quality. Mean- 
time the Russians gradually extended tlieir trade on the north-western coast, 
fhe American ships Columbia^ of 220 tons, and the Lady Washiugtou^ of 90 
tons, under the command of Kendrick and Gray, were fitted out by an associa- 
tion of merchants in Boston, and furnished with sea letters from the general 
government. They sailed together on the 30th of September, 1787, for the pro- 
secution of the fur trade on the same coast. 

During the year 1 787, the North-west Company ©f Montreal was established. 
This association was formed, for the purpose* of preventing the fatal collisions 
which had occurred between individual Canadian traders and those of the 
Hudson^s Bay Company, as well as to re-organise the fur trade on a larger and 
more secure system. Its members were comprised of the principal merchants 
of Montreal, who had before been engaged in the fur trade around the lakes. 
This company did not obtain a charter, but constituted themselves a commercial 
partnership. It consisted of shares unequally divided among individual stock- 
holders, somVxrf whom were engaged in the importation of goods necessary 
to carry on the trade, in the supply of capital, and in the exportation of the 
proceeds ; and others who were employed in actual trade at the interior posts 
and among the Indians. The shares of this company were gradually increased. 
The agents of the company went annually to Detroit, Mackinaw, St. Mary, and 
the grand portage, where they received tbfe furs, and^forwarded them to Montreal. 
The articles for the trade consisted of woollen and cotton goods, hardware, 
cutlery, fire-arms, ammuiution, some spirits," and those ornaments and tinsels 
which were prized by the Indians, as well as in the market of Montreal. These 
goods were annually shipped from London about the first of May, and in the 
winter they were bartered for furs and peltry, which during the next autumn 
were shipped from Canada to London. The food which they used was of a 
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coarse kind. The partners of the company, the interpreters, clerks, guides, and 
all in office, were allowed better provisions ; but the canoe-men, or voyageurs^ 
had generally nothing better than fat melted, or boiled, with Indian corn meal. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, which had exercised supreme dominion over 
the cold regions of the north, soon found a new company advancing over their 
territory, and the riv%ilry of the two companies soon gave rise to violent outbreaks, 
though they confined themselves within different chartered limits. The North-west 
Company extended its operations over the north-western lakes : their employes 
aided by French Canadians, half-breeds, and Indians, with their commanders or 
agents, occupied the posts which had formerly belonged to the French along the 
great lakes and the Mississippi ; and in two years after the first establishment of 
the North-west Company, its advanced posts extended as far as Athabasca lake, 
800 miles beyond Lake Superior. 

The following table, exhibiting the number of skins, which w^ere collected by 
this company during one year, ^ is given in the introduction to the Voyages of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, a partner in that association : — 


Produot of the North-west Company, for one Year previous to 1794. 


10(j,(X)0 beaver skins. 

2, 100 bear skins. 

1,5(K) fox skins. 

4.000 kit fox skins. 
4,600 otter skins. 

16.000 niusksquasb skins. 

32.000 marten skins. , 
1,800 mink skins. 

6.000 lynx skins. 


6(K) wolverine skins. 
1,630 fisher skins. 

1 fX) racoon skins. 
3,800 wolf skins. 

700 elk skins. 

730 deer skins. 

1,200 dressed deer skins. 
500 buffalo robes. 


Fort William, near the grand portage on the north- w^estern shore of Lake Su- 
perior, was the port of aftnual rendezvous, where the partners from the interior met 
the leading directors from Montreal, to discuss the interests of the trade. The 
latter ascended the rivers and lakes of the west in large canoes, manned by 
Canadian voyagers, and provided with articles of traffic as welU as of luxury, 
not excepting the choicest wines. , The place of assemblage was the grand 
council-house, a large wooden building. The antlers of the elk, the bow, and 
the war club ; Indian ornaments of various kinds ; richly sculptured pipes 
wrought from the red stoije of that region, or cut from the horns of the deer, 
and ornamented with the plumes of birds ; bulFalo robes, and various trophies 
of Indian hunting and warfhre, adorned the walls of the hall. Bear and buffalo 
skins formed the carpets. At this season a grand dinner was usually provided : 
consisting of the flesh of deer, buffalo, hares; of various wild fowl; of fish 
caught in the lakes or streams; and of the luxuries carried from Montreal. 
The partner of the company ; the French voyageur, decorated with tinsel, and 
with a red feather waving in his hat; the half-hreed, the highlander, and the 
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Indian, were all mingled together. On these occasions the forests and rocks 
echoed the song and the wild^ music of revelry; and the Indians and traders 
shared equally in the pleasures, or intemperance, of this annual orgy. 

The Russian government was, at the same period, extending its estaUish- 
ments along the western coasts of America. An association was formed by the 
merchants of Eastern Siberia as early as 1785, for the purpose of carrying on 
the fur trade upon the northern coasts of the Pacific, under the protection of 
the Empress Catherine. The government seemed disposed to suppress that 
company, on account of the cruelty of its agents towards the natives. But 
the Czar, on the 8th of July, 1798, granted to the association a charter, under 
the name of the Russian American Fur Company, giving its shareholders an 
exclusive right to trade, for twenty years, along a large portion of the coast. This 
privilege was confirmed by the Emperor Alexander. The directors of this com- 
pany had their residence in Siberia, at their grand depository for the China trade. 
This chief office was afterwards changed to St Petersburg, and was placed under 
the general control of the imperial department of commerce. The Russian fur 
trade, although more absolute and military than was that of the French, or 
than that of the English, was governed by nearly the same general system. 
At this early period, numerous collisions occurred between the Russian and 
the United States’ fiir traders, arising from mercantile rivalry ; and, among other 
charges made, it was complained that fire-arms were furnished to the natives 
by the Americans. During the year 1791, seven vessels from the United States 
arrived in the North Pacific, in search of furs; and Captain Ingraham, who 
smled from Boston, in 1790, discovered the group which he called the 
Washington islands. 

Tliat celebrated intrepid traveller, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, traversed the 
continent of America, to the Pacific, in 1793, but England did not then seize 
upon the advantages which his experience enabled him to describe. The 
American vessels which traded to the north-west coast for furs, sailed from the 
United States or from Europe, to the North Pacific, with cargoes of spirits, wine, 
sugar, tobacco, fire-arms, gunpowder, iron, and coarse manufactures of various 
kindst which were exchanged along the sea-coasts with the natives, or Russians, 
for furs; or return cargoes were obtained by hiring from the Russian agent, 
hunters and fishermen to procure furs and fish. ^ These c^goes were then 
shipped to Canton, and bartered for teas, porcelain, nankeen, and silks, which 
were shipped to the markets of Europe^ or thrf United States ; or if the 
American ships were not able to collect a full cargo of furs, they, in its broadest 
extent, were laden with sandal-wood, pearirshells, and tortoise-shells, at the 
Sandwich Islands, for which articles a market and fair prices were found at 
Canton. * 

111 consequence of the success of the North-west Com|)any of Canada, an 
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American fur trading company was afterwards formed, called, from its principal 
d^ot on the island of Mackinaw, the Mackinaw Company. The North-weat 
and Hudson’s Bay Companies traded amidst the regions of the north, and at the 
head waters of the Missouri; and the Mackinaw Company traded chiefty in canoes 
to the re^ons of Iowa Rnd Wisconsin. 

By a clause in Mr. Jay’s treaty, concluded in 1794, British traders were per> 
mitted to enter the American territory, to carry on the fur trade. By the purchase 
of Louisiana, in 1803, the Americans acquired the splendid advantages of 
navigating the Mississippi, and all its tributaries, from their sources to the sea. 
Mr. Jefferson, then president, projected an expedition, to be undertaken by the 
federal government, for the exploration of the country watered by the Missouri, 
and westward to the Pacific, which led to the expedition of Lewis and Clarke. 
Those adventurous travellers proceeded up the Missouri towards the Rocky 
mountains, partly by land and partly by water, exploring the main stream to its 
source. Here they prepared to cross the Rocky mountains, in August, 1805, 
and having accomplished their object, they reached the mouth of the Columbia 
on the 7th of November, of the same year. 

Soon after the return of Lewis and Clarke, the North-west Company of 
Montreal resolved to extend their fur trade west of the Rocky mountains ; and 
during the spring of 1806, Mr. Silas Frazer, a partner, established a British 
trading post on Frazer’s lake, ne'ar the fifty-fourth parallel, at a place since called 
New Caledonia. • 

At St. Louis, on the Mississippi, an association was formed, in 1808, called 
the Missouri Company, which was projected by Manuel Lisa, an enterprising 
Spaniard. Two years afterwards, a number of trading posts were established 
upon the Upper Missoup, and one beyond the Rocky mountains, on the Lewis 
river, by Mr. Henry, and one also on the southern branch of the Columbia. 
But the enmity of the natives, and the difficulty of obtmning regular supplies o 
food, obliged Mr. Henry to abandon it in 1810. 

The operations of the North-west Company, in confederating the numerous 
tribes at the west, especially those iif the forests around the heads of the Mis- 
sissippi and the great lakes, induced the American government to send out 
individual traders, to supply the wants of the Indians, and, if possible, to attract 
their trade towards the United States. These efforts produced, at the time, but 
little effect. • , 

Meanwhile, the Russians were extending their establishments upon the North 
Pacific coasts, as &r as Norfolk Sohnd, and, as early as 1806, they had made pre- 
parations to occupy the mouth of the Columbia river. The territory occupied 
by the Russian Fur Company was divided into districts, and each district was 
placed under a commandant, aided by a number of Russians, who kept the 
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ftatives under entire subjection, and compelled them to labour for them. These 
petty commandants were under the general direction of superior commanders : . 
one of Mrhom resided in each group of settiements; and all were subject to tl\,e 
will of a chief director, or governor-general, who exercised absolute power over 
them, subject to certain written regulations which were drawn up at St. Peters- 
burg. The labourers in the Russian fur trade were employed principally as 
mechanics, hunters, fishermen, or soldiers, and consisted chiefly of vagabond 
Russians. The furs collected by them were shipped to Petro-Pawlowsk. and 
Ochotsk, to which places the goods also required for the trade were brought . 
partly from Russia, and partly by American vessels. The Russian government 
afterwards nearly excluded the American vessels from the coast, in order that 
the Russian company might monopolise not only the fur trade, but prevent 
the Americans from furnishing the Indians with arms and ammunition. 

In 1800, the stock of the Russian Fur Company rose to an enormous price, 
or value, under Alexander Baranoff, w'hom the Americans describe as a bold, 
shrewd, energetic, and heartless man ; who, in weighing the interests of the 
fur and fishing trade, considered the profits as of far greater consequence than 
right and humanity. 

Mr, John Jacob Astor, a German, who had emigrated from his native 
country in 1783, engaged individually in the American fur trade, and realised a 
splendid fortune. He obtained, in 1809, a charter from the legislature of New 
York, for organising a. Pacific Fur Company; all the capital of which belonged 
to himself. His plan was to establish posts on the coast of the Pacific, on the 
Columbia, and on its branches, as well as on the head waters of the Missouri. 
These posts were to be supplied with all necessary articles for trade, either by 
way of the Missouri, or from the principal factory at the mouth of the 
Columbia: which post was to be supplied by ships, that were to sail annually 
from the port of New York. 'Hus principal depot was to be the magazine for 
all the furs and peltries collected at the other posts, and the ships, after dis- 
charging theh 'outward cargoes, were to be laden with furs, to be exported to 
Canton, and to receive there in return, teas, silks, and other Chinese productions, 
which were to be carried to New York. It was also proposed to supply by 
the American ships, the Russians on tire north-west eoast, with any goods they 
might require, for which furs were to be received in exchange ; and for that 
object a spedal agent was sent to St Petersburg;, who succeeded in eflecting 
a negotiation for carr 3 ring the project into effect. Mr. Astor received strong 
assurances, from the cabinet of Mr. Jefferson, of support to the enterprise. 

For the prosecution of. this grand project two expeditions were fitted out : 
One by sea and one by land. The former was directed to proceed by sea from 
New York to the mouth of the Columbia, with the proper stores, arms, and 
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ammunition^ for the establishment of a fortified post at the mouth of the 
Columbia; and the other to advance by land^ up the Missouri^ and across^ the 
Rocky mountains to the same pointy marking on their way the most suitable 
places for the establishment of the interior posts. 

For the execution of his plan Mr. Astor engaged, as partners, a number of 
Scotchmen who hafd been employed in the North-west Company, together with 
Americans and Canadians, acquainted with the far trade. Those partners w^ere 
emj)Owered to conduct the trade in the north-west ; receiving for their services 
one-half of the profits, while Mr. Astor, who was to remain in New York and 
superintend its general operations, and furnish the capital, was to retain the 
other half. In 1809, the ship JEnterprise was despatched to the North Pacific, 
to obtain information at the Russian settlements, and to prepare the way for 
future operations. 

In September, ISIO, the ship Tonrjnin left New York, laden w-ith the supplies 
for the establishment of the f)ost at the mouth of the Columbia, and arrived 
there in the March of 1811. A site was selected on tliat river about eight miles 
from the ocean, and named ylstoria. The goods of the Tompiin were landed, 
and she sailed to tlie North Pacific in search of furs. During the following 
summer, the necessary’ buildings were erected; a garden was commenced; a 
small vessel was built ; and trade was begun with the natives. 

In July following, a detachment from tUc North-west Company arrived at 
Astoria, under the direction of Mr. Thompson, who left Montreal during the 
preceding year for the purpose of jtakiiig possession of the mouth of the Columbia. 
On their way to that point they erected huts and raised flags, under the convic- 
tion that it was the territory of their sovereign ; but found the most important 
point occupied by the settlement of Astoria. The expedition was, however, 
treated wdth hospitality by McDougall, Mackay, a!id Stuart, the agents of the 
Pacific Fur Company. 

The American land party under Mr. Hunt ascended the Missouri, crossedthe 
Rocky mountains and arrived at Astoria in the spring of 1812. They suffered 
extraordinary hardships on their route; and had scarcely reached Astoria when 
news arrived of the destruction of the Tonqiiin and her w hole crew, with the 
exception of the Indian interpreter. It appears that near Nootka Sound 
the crew was overpowereul by the natives, with the e.\ccption of the clerk, 
and a few others, who took refuge in the hold, and by whom the ship was 
blown up. This catastrophe arrested the trade of the settlement, which was 
temporally revived in May, 1812, by the arrival of the Beaver ^ with supplies 
from New York. 

In January, 1813, information of the war betw een the United States and 
Great Britain reached Astoria, and in the June following, Mr. McTavish, a 
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partner in the North-west Cqmpany, arrived, and communicated to McDougall 
and Ross Cox, the managers, that a British naval force was approaching to take 
possession of the mouth of the Columbia. McDougall, and Ross Cox, imme- 
diately quitted the service of the American company; entered into that of the 
rival association ; and the traders unanimously agreed, that if succour' did not 
soon arrive, they would relinquish the post. About the safne time, a body of 
men in the service of the North-west Company, brought information that a large 
armed ship, called the Isaac Todd^ had been fitted out at London by the North- 
west Company, and was approaching the Columbia under the convoy of a frigate, 
with directions to destroy every thing that was American, McTavish and Stewart, 
who led the North-west detachment, purchased the whole of the stock of the 
Pacific company within the territory of Columbia, and engaged in their service 
all the traders employed by the Americans. A transfer of all the property was 
accordingly made to the North-west Company for 40,000 dollars, paid in hills 
on Montreal. While the transfer was in progress, a British ship of war hove in 
sight, anticipating a valual)le booty from the captuie of Astoria, which was still 
surmounted by the American flag. The place was surrendered by McDougall, the 
chief agent ; but the properly was then safely on its way up the Columbia, in the 
))arges of the North-west Company. The American flag was replaced by that 
of England, and the name of the post changed to Fort George. t)n the 28th 
of February, 1814, Mr. Hunt arrived at the Columbia in the brig Pedlar ^ M^hich 
had been chartered for the purpose of transporting the property of the American 
company to Canton ; but he found the post in possession of McDougall, acting as 
a partner of the North -w^est Company, and having the chief direction of Fort 
George, as a Britisli post. Mr. Hunt received the bills which were given for the 
company’s effects at Astoria, and its establishments, and sailed to the United 
States by way of Canton. 

By the treaty of Ghent between Great Britain and the United States, it was 
provided that all posts taken during the war should be restored, and in accord- 
ance with this clause, the Americans, in 1814, demanded the restitution of 
Astoria, as one of those posts. On the 4th-of October, 1817, the sloop of war, 
Ontario, under the ct)mmand of Captain Biddle, sailed from New York for the 
Pacific, in order to take possession of the post, which was given up to the commis- 
sioner, Mr. Prevost, in October, 1818. During the following year, the charter 
of the Russian Fur Company, which had^been granted by the Emperor Paul, was 
renewed for twenty years by the Emperor Alexander ; and on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1821, an imperial ukase or edict was issued, in which pretensions were 
advanced claiming a great extent of the north-western coast of America, by right 
of discovery and possession : which claim, however, was not admitted by either 
England or America. 
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The rivalry of the North-west and Hudson's Bay (sompanies, which had long 
involved their factors and traders in skirmishing hostility, assumed, in 1814, the 
character of actual war. A colony of Scotch Higlilanders, established on the 
banks of the Red river, by Lord Selkirk, in virtue of a grant by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, was surprised by the North-west Company, who denied tlic 
validity of that grant; and whose posts l)ad been supplied from the Red 
river lands. Numerous acts of violence ensued, and in 1814, the Scotchmen 
were driven away, their houses dcmolislied, and the colony destroyed. The 
settlement was re-established during the following year, when hostilities were 
renewed, and the posts retaken and burned. On the 19th of June, 18 J 6, 
a battle was fought between the rival traders, Lord Selkirk's Highland settlers 
were routed, and their governor, •Mr, Temple, and several others, were killed. 
In consequence of tliese fatalities, and of arrangements made in 1819 and 1820, 
the two companies were united by the name of The Hudson^ Hay Company^'' 
under a charter granting to them the privilege of trading in the Indian territory 
claimed or belonging to Great Britain, for the period of twenty-one years. The 
duration of this charter wjis, in 1838, renewed to 1859. 

Expeditions to the country west of the Rocky mountains were afterwards 
made, from tlie United States by Ashley, Bonneville, Wyeth, Parker, and 
others. In 1826, Messrs. Smith, Jackson, and Sul)Ictte, of St. Louis, formed 
a company, called the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, and purchased the 
establishment and interests 4)elonging to General Ashley, of Missouri, who had 
previously made an expedition beyond the mountains, aided by sixty men, with 
a cannon drawn by mules. In 1832, Captain Bonneville, of the American army, 
led a band of more than a hundred men, with mules and pack-horses, trans- 
porting goods from Misj^ouri, and collecting furs, chiefly in the country drained 
by the Lewds river and its branches. About the same time, Mr. Nathaniel 
Wyeth projected an enterprise for the prosecution of the fur trade between 
the ports of the United States and the Columbia ; and, although he was obliged 
to relinquish his expedition on account of the indirect opposition of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, his explorations were bf great service, by furnisliing information 
respecting the country. The recent journal of Parker, contains much in- 
formation respecting the Oregon region. 

Hudson's Bay Comi»ant. — The affairs of this company are managed by a 
governor, a deputy-governoa, and a committee of directors, established in London, 
and by whom its operations are planned, and to whom the reports of its affairs 
are transmitted. The trade of the ^‘ornpany in America, is directed by a resident 
governor, agents, factors, and clerks, some of whom have a share of the profits 
of the trade ; and also by a more active class of agents, the hunters, voyagers, 
and trappers, consisting of Scotch Highlanders, French Canadians, half-breeds. 
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and Indians, who are paid a small salary, ^th promises of future advancement 
according as they shall render themselves of value to the trade. The furs which 
are collected are procured mainly from the Indians, in exchange for manufactured 
goods, which are imported into the country ; the servants of the company are 
also engaged, at particular seasons, in hunting and trapping. The ' territory 
ranged by this company is divided into districts, each of which is under the 
charge of an agent, who receives the goods imported from England, and distri- 
butes them to the traders, receiving in return the furs which are collected by 
them. These furs are sent to three chief depots — Montreal, in Canada; 
York factory, on Hudson’s Bay; and Fort Vancouver, upon the Columbia river. 
Each of these chief posts is the centre of a number of inferior posts. The 
goods from Montreal generally pass through' Fort William, on the north-west 
shore of Lake Superior. Several vessels, and also a steamboat, are employed by 
the company upon the north-west coast. Goods for the trade are imported to 
Fort Vancouver direct from London, and the furs collected at that post are 
annually shipped to the British metropolis. The rivers and inlets of the regions 
under the company’s charter west of the Rocky mountains swarm with salmon, 
and other varieties of fish. The Hudson’s Bay Company has a trading post at 
the Sandwich Islands, and has also rented some of the posts belong to the Rus- 
sian company. 

The value of furs collected in 1828, according to returns made, was about 
200,000/. The shares of the corporation had increased from forty per cent 
below par, to 140 per cent above par. The annual value of the peltries exported 
from America by the Hudson’s Bay Company between 1827 and 1833, e.Yceeded 
200,000/. Mr. Wyeth estimated the value of furs collected in the territories 
west of the Rocky mountains, by the company, at 138,000 dollars, for which 
were only paid about 20,000 dollars’ worth of goods at the prime cost, the ser- 
vices of 350 men, and two years’ interest on the investment. 


Exfohts in 1831 , 
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The North American Fur Company have but few posts on the west side of 
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the Rooky mountains. Its agents procure nearly all their furs themselves, 
by trapping; and trade but little urith the Indians. Three or four hundred 
hunters and trappers remain in that country, who repair during each suitfmer to 
the places of rendezvous, carrying their furs on their backs, or on pack-horses, 
where they meet the caravans from the United States. The principal places 
of rendezvous for tfie American traders are on Green river, a branch of the 
Colorado, at the foot of the Rocky mountains, and at Pierre’s Hole. A portion 
of the American fur traders are also stationed round the great lakes, at the posts 
formerly occupied by the old French and English companies; and a large 
quantity of fish is taken by them annually in the waters of Lake Superior, which 
are shipped, together with the furs collected, to New York. The quantity of 
furs collected annually by the American Fur Company, we are not able to 
state ; but it must be great, from the quantity exported, exclusive of the home 
consumption. 

The success of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, which had advanced 
into the west, soon excited the emulation of the American Fur Company ; 
Mr. Astor, its founder, having retired in consequence of his age, the concerns of 
the company were left under the direction of Mr. Ramsay Crooks. A com- 
petition soon sprang up between the two companies, for the trade with the 
mountain tribes, upon the head waters of the Columbia, and other tributaries of 
the Pacific. 

The character of the m^n engaged as hunters and trappers in the fur trade 
throughout the extreme north-west, is j)eculiar. The trade is not carried 
on now, as in former times, by batteaux and canoes, under the old French 
and English system. The fur animals have disappeared before the advance of 
settlers along the shores of the lakes and rivers ; and the great bulk of the fur 
trade has been transferred to the mountain regions. Tlie traders transport their 
goods, or furs, upon pack-horses, or carry them on their own backs. They move 
from place to place on horseback, sometimes conveying their traps upon their 
shoulders through deep ravines, or up steep precipices. The life of the trapper 
is therefore a course of toil, deprivation, and excitement. 

Fort Vancouver, belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, is situated on the 
Columbia, about 100 miles from its mouth. It is comprised in a group of build- 
ings enclosed by pickets, which includes a space of about 450 feet. Here there 
are thirty-four houses, and also workshops for mechanics, and a fort. Near the 
fort are cabins for labourers, and the connecting buildings, a saw-mill, magazine 
hospital, and a large boat-house *near the shore. At this point is also a farm 
containing 3000 acres of land, cultivated by Canadians and half-breed Iroquois. 
Four ships ply from the coast, bringing supplies, and returning with furs to 
London. A steamboat called the i?rat?cr, of 150 tons, and with two engines of 
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tilirty horse power, built in London, is employed in navigating the straits from 
Juan de Fuca to Stickern. 

fur trade has long extended adventure, employment, and excitement to 
vast numbers; but it appears fated to decline, with the destruction of wild 
animals, east as well as west of the Rocky mountains. The indiscriminate 
destruction of those animals, has been obviated in soifie measure by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who have preserved particular tracts. The Russians 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company exclude American vessels from the north-west 
Pacific coast. The American fur trade, which now ranges west of Lake Superior 
and the Missouri, towards the Rocky mountains, has changed its principal 
depot from Detroit to St. Louis. A writer in the New York Merchants^ 
Magazine observes : — 

“ An interesting feature of the commerce of St. Louis, is tlie circumstance that the 
trado of the American Fur Company, and that of other independent traders, including the 
fiir trade of nearly all tlic northern and north-western Indians within the jiu*isdiction of the 
United States, concentrates at that point. The value, to that city, of the trado in cloths, 
blankets, and other fabrics used in the traffic, exclusive of annuities, the pay of hands, and 
the outfits for expeditions, boats, c^c., has been estimated, by individuals familiar with the 
trade, as exceeding 225,000 dollars. It has been computed that the exportation of furs, 
buffalo-robes, and peltries, the proceeds of that trade, which go to the Atlantic cities, 
independently of the home consumption, and the ainouiit sent to the Ohio and other parts 
of the west, during the year 1841, was between 350,000 dollars and 400,000 dollars ; 
and that the entire fur trade for that year could not fall short of 500,000 dollars. This 
trade includes the furs and skins that were collected by tlie various Indian tjibes from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, and from the Columbia to the (California. Tlie American Fur 
Company, it is well known, was originally incorporated with a capital of 1,000, 000 dollars; 
and into this, as well as the Messrs. Brent’s conipany*upoii the Arkansas, have been merged 
several smaller companies. Tliey employ a nunibor of steam and other boats, and several 
thousands of men. These boats, at least once a year, ascend the Missouri to the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, freighted exclusively with supplies for trade in furs with the several 
Indian tribes between the state lino and that river, and also with the tribes extending tbeiicc 
to the Rocky mountains and the Pacific. The furs and peltries thus collected through 
tliat extensive tract of territory, as well as those purchased by the Mexicans, traverse a 
considerable portion of the Mississippi and the interior rivers ; but the trade lias, as is well 
known, become diverted to other channels, and has suffered substantial drawbacks in conse- 
quence of a want of certainty in the plans upon which it has been prosecuted.” 

The trade in the skins of wild animals being carried on in every market in 
Furope, Asia^ Africa^ and America^ and as those animals, whose furs are con- 
sidered the most valuable, as objects more of luxury than of necessity, are in all 
countries decreasing in numbers, — the fashion, or taste, for furs must either di- 
minish in proportion, or the price must advance in the same ratio, as the furs 
most sought for become rarer. 

The following tables are compressed from official returns : — 
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An Official Account of the Furs disposed of by the Russian Fur Company at Kiaclita 

in 1839, 1840, and 1841. 
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CFIAPTER XXL 

AMERICAN TRADE OVER THE PRArRIES, AND WITH SAM A FE. 

The account given by Mr. Gregg, recently published, of this adventurous 
branch of commerce is remarkably interesting. He observes, 

A tour on the prairies is certainly a dangerous experiment for him who would live a 
quiet contented life among his friends and relations at home ; not so dangerous to life or 
nealtli, as prejudicial to his domestic habits. 'Those who live pent up in our large cities, 
know but little of the broad, unembarrassed freedom of the great western prairies. View- 
ing them from a snug fireside, they seem crowded with dangers, labours, and sufferings ; 
but once upon them, and these appear to vanish and are soon forgotten." 

His pages are enthusiastic on prairie life, and abound with predilections for 
the mustang and the buffalo, the littl0 prairie do^sy* wild colts, and still ^vilder^ 
Indians. He has repeated his journeys to New Mexico eiglit times; and observes, 
** liie overland trade between tlie United States and the northern provinces of Mexico, 
seems to have had no very definite origin ; having been rather the result of accident than 
#f any organised plan of commercial establishment. For a number of years its importance 
Attracted no attention whatever. From Captain Pike’s narrative, we learn, that one James 
Ptirsley» after much wandering over the wild and then unexplored regions west of tlie Mis- 
sissip^ finally fell in with some Indians on the Platte river, near its source in the Bocky 
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mountains; and obtaining itiformatioii from them respecting the settlements of Near Mexico, 
he set out in company with a party of these savages, and descended, in 1805, to Santa Fe, 
where he remained for several years —perhaps till his death. It does not appear, however, 
that he took with him any considerable amount of merchandise. 

** Although Captain Rke speaks of Parsley os the first American that ever crossed the 
desert plains into the Spanish provinces, it is nevertheless related by the same writer, that, 
t|i consequence of information obtained by the trappers, through the Indians, relative to 
this isolated province,*a merchant of Kaskaskia, named Morrison, had already despatched, 
as early as 1804, a French Creole, by the name of La Lande, up Platte river, with direc- 
tions to push his way into Santa Fe, if the passage was at all practicable. TIjis emissary 
was perfectly successful in his enterprise ; but the kind and generous treatment of the 
natives overcame at once his patriotism and his probity. He neither returned to his em- 
ployer, nor accounted for the proceeds of his adventure. Ilis expansive intellect readily 
conceived the advantages of setting up in business for himself upon this * borrowea 
capital ; which he accordingly did, and remained there, not only unmolested, but honoured 
and esteemed till his death, which oeciyred some fifteen or twenty years afterward — leaving 
a large family, and sufficient property to entitle him to the fame of rico among liis neigh- 
bours.*' 

Mr. Gregg should have added, and of rogwe, amongst honest men. 

The Santa Fe trade appears to have attracted very little notice until the 
return of Captain Pike. In 1812, an expedition was fitted out under the 
auspices of Mac Knight, Beard, Chambers, and several others, who followed 
the directions of Captain Pike across the western wilds to Santa Fe. 'Fliey 
considered that the declaration of independence by Hidalgo, in 1810, had com- 
pletely removed the injurious /estrictions upon all foreign intercourse, except 
by special permission from the Spanish government. Hidalgo had some time 
before been arrested and executed, the royalists had regained the ascendency, 
and all foreigners, particularly Aftnericans, were now viewed with suspicion. 
Mac Knight and his associates were, immediately on their arrival, seized as spies, 
their goods confiscated, and the leaders were shut up in the calabozos of Chi- 
liuahua, where most of. them were imprisoned for nine years, when Itur- 
bide set them at liberty. Two of the party are said to have, in 1821, 
returned to the United States over the mountains and prairies, and, by a canoe 
down the Canadian branch of the Arkansas. The reports which they pro- 
mulgated induced a merchant of Ohio, named Glenn, who, at the time, had an 
Indian trading-house near the mouttt of the Verdigris river, to embark in the 
Santa Fe trade. He proceeded up the Arkansas towards the mountains, and 
encountered great labour and privation, but reached Santa Fc in safety, with bis 
caravan, at the end of 1821. * 

During the same year, Caiptain Becknell, of Missouri, with four companions, 
went out to Santa Fe by the western prairie route. They started from the 
vicinity of Franklin, for the purpose of trading with the Comanche Indians; 
but having met accidentally a party of Mexican rangers, near the mountains, 
the former were prevailed upon to accompany the latter to Santa F^ where they 
realised for their small stock of goods, a large profit. Up to this date New Mexico 
had received all he( supplies from the internal provinces by the way of Vera Cruz ; 
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1}ttt »t such exorbitant rates, that common' calicoes, and even bleached and brown 
domestic goods, sold as high as two to three dollars per vara (or Spanish yard 
of tbiiiy-three inches). 

The favourable reports brought by Becknell, stimulated others ; and early in 
May following, Colonel Cooper, from the same neighbourhood, accompanied by 
several others, set out with 4000 to 5000 dollars’ worth of 'goods, which they 
transported upon pack-horses. They proceeded to Taos, where they arrived 
safely with their goods. 

It is from this period (1822) that the established commencement of the Santa 
F6 trade may be dated. In 1824, a company of traders, about eighty in number, 
among whom were several men of intelligence from Missouri, employed pack- 
mules, and twenty-five wheeled vehicles, of which two were stout road-waggons, 
two carts, and the rest Dearborn carriages ; the whole conveying from 
25,000 to 30,000 dollars’ worth of merchandise. The caravan reached Santa 
F4 with much less difficulty than was anticipated from a first experiment with 
wheeled vehicles. 

The early traders seldom experienced any molestation from the Indians, and 
generally crossed the plains in detached bands, eacli individual rarely carrying 
more than 200 or 300 dollars’ w orth of stock. This peaceful trade Aid not last 
long ; and the traders are said not to have been innocent of having instigated the 
hostilities of the natives. 

Since the commencement of the Santa Fc trade, returning parties have per- 
formed the homeward journey across the plains with the proceeds of tlieir enter- 
prise, partly in specie, and partly in furs, buffalo rugs, and animals. 

The established post, or entrepoly for depositing the goods brought on the 
voyage upwards by the Missouri, for the Santa Fe trade, is the town of Inde- 
pendence, situate about twelve miles from the Indian border, and two or three 
south of the Missouri river. The caravans generally start in the month of May. 
The ordinary supplies for each person are usually as follows : about fifty pounds 
of flour, as many of bacon, ten of cofiee, and twenty of sugar, with a little salt, 
biscuits, beans, &c. ; the plentiful herds ef buffalo to be met with throughout 
the journey, affording an ample supply of fresh meat. The waggons are drawn 
by eight mules, or oxen, the former being now generally preferred, on many 
accounts, to horses, except when occasionally used for hunting in the chace. 
Oxen have been found to retain their strength far longer than the mules in these 
expeditions, especially when they had to pass through muddy or sandy places, 
yet they fail when the grass becomes drier and shorter, and, on this account, 
mules have been more generally employed. 

It is usual for the traders at first to move off in detached parties, till they reach Council 
Grove, about ten days' journey, the rondessvous where they become organised into a gene- 
ni body or caravan^ far theh mutual defence and security during the remainder of their 
journey. Travellers suffer more loss and annoyance from the straying of cattle during the 
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first 100 miles, from the neglect in properly looking afiter them, than at any subsequent 
period ; the fiequeut surprisab of the Indians rendering greater vigilance, in this respect, 
afterwards indispensably necessary. After leaving Council Grove, not a single human 
habitation not even an Indian wigwam, it seems, greets the vision of 9ie prairie 
adventurer.” 

The name given to this spot is stated by Mr. Gregg to have resulted from 
the stipulated payment of some 800 dollars, in merchandise, having been paid 
to some bands of the Osages, in 1825, by the United States commissioners, 
Reeves, Sibley, and Mathas, for insuring the suspension of hostile invasion of 
these wild ^^sons of the soil’* upon the traders in Santa Fe. 

“ Having entered the name of every member of the company, with the number of waggons, 
&c., and elected a captain for the command, with a lieutenant to its several divisions — a 
precaution essentially requisite, as these expeditions frequently number 100 waggons, 
and a corresponding cotnplement of uieii with their rifles, including some small mounted 
cannons, they proceed upon their travels.” 

Mr. Gregg prepared the following table of the value of merchandise invested 
ill the Santa Fe trade, from 1822 to 1843 inclusive; and the portion of the same 
transferred to the southern markets (chiefly Chihuahua) during the same period ; 
together with the approximate number of waggons, men, and proprietors engaged 
each year. The table is not given as perfectly accurate, yet he believed it to be 
about as nearly so as any that could be made out at the present day. The 
column marked Proprietors’* jiresents the w'hole number engaged each year. 
He observes th|it, — 

At first, almost every individual of each caravan was a proprietor, while of late the 
capital has been held by eonqftiratively few hands. In 1843, the greater portion of the 
traders #erc New Mexicans, several q £ whom, during the three years previous, had em- 
barked in this trade, of vvliich they hid fair to secure a monopoly. The ainouut of mer- 
chandise transported to Santa Fe each year, is set down at its probable cost in the eastern 
cities of the United States. Besides freights and insurance to Independence, there has 
been an annual investment, averaging nearly twenty-five per cent upon the cost of the 
etoelis, in waggons, teams* provisions, hire of hands, Ac., for transportation across the 
prairies. A largo portion of this remaining unconsumed, however, the ultimate loss on the 
profit has not been more than half of the above amount. Instead of purchasing outfit, 
some traders prefer employing freighters, a number of whom are usually to l>e found on 
the frontier of the Missouri, ready to transport goods to Santa F6, at ten to twelve cents 
per pound. From thence to Chihuahua the price of freights is six to eight cents, upon 
mules, or in waggons. The average gross returns of the traders Las rarely exceeded fifty 
per cent upon the cost of their merchandize, leaving a net profit of between twenty and 
forty per cent ; though their profits have not unfrequently been und<*i‘ ten per cent; in fact, 
as has before been mentioned, their adventures have sometimes been losing speculations. 
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160 

60 

140,000 

76 

140 

40 

130,000 

70 

135 

36 

160.000 

HO 

JtiO 

36 

90,000 

60 

100 

20 

860,000 

130 

260 

40 

60.000 

30 

00 

6 

160.000 

GO 

100 

12 

100,000 

70 

120 

15 

460,000 

230 

350 

30 


Taken to Chi- 
huiibiw. 


Pack aiiimala only iifled. 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, and wagfona. 
Ditto, ditto. 

Waggona only, hencofortb. 

3 nil^n killed— (the fint). 

l:«t 11. S. Kecurt, 1 trader killed. 

Firrit oaen uaed tradera. 

Two men killed. 

Party defended ou Canadian, 2 
ui(*u killed, 3 periahed. 

2rd U. S. l£'Cirrt. 


Aikanaaa expedition. 
Chihuahua ditto. 

Texaa Santa Fc expedition. 

3rd U. S. Karort, porta rloaed. 


“From 1831 to the present date, prices Jiave scarcely averaged, for medium calicoes, 
thirty -seven cents, and for plain domestic cottons, thii*ty-()ue cents per yard. Taking as- 
sortments round, 100 per cent upon United States costs were generally considered excellent 
sales : many stocks have been sold at a still lower rate. The average prices of Chihuahua 
are equally low, yet a brisker demand has rendered this the most agreeable and profitable 
branch of the trade. 

The first attempt to introduce American goods into the more southeni markets of 
Mexico from Santa Fe, was made in the year 1824. Tlie amounts were veiy small, however, 
till towards the year 1831. For a few of the firet years, the traden-s were in the habit of 
conveying small lots to Sonora and California ; but this branch of the trade has, 1 believe, 
latterly ceased altogether. Yet the amounts transferred to Chihuahua have generally in- 
creased ; so that for the last few years, that trade lias consumed very nearly half of the 
entire imports by the Missouri caravans. 

“ The entire consumption of foreign goods in the department of Chihuahua, has been 
estimated, by inteUigeut Mexican merchants, at from tw'o to three millions annually; the 
firet cost of whicli might be set down at nearly one half. Of this amount the Santa Fe 
trade, as will he seen from the accompanying table, has not furnished a tenth part ; the 
balance being introduced through other ports, viz. : Matainoros, whence Chihuahua has 
received nearly half its supplies — Vera Cruz, viA tlie city of Mexico, whence considerable 
amounts have been brought to this department — Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Mazatlan, on the Pacific, via Durango, whence the imports have been of some importance 
~while nearly all the west of the department, and especially the heavy consumption of the 
mining town of Josus-Maria, receives most of its supplies from ihe port of Guaymas ou the 
Gulf of California ; whence, indeed, several stocks of goods have been introduced as far as 
the city of Chihuahua itself. In 1840, a large amount of merchandise was transported 
directly from the Red river frontier of Arkansas to Cliihualiua; but no other expedition 
has ever been made in tliat direction. 


“By far the greatest portion of the importations through the seaports, has been 
made by British merchants. It is chiefly the preference given to American manu- 
factures, which has enabled the mei’chandis# of the Santa F^^ adventurers to compete in 
the southern markets, with goods inti'oduced through the* seaports, which have had the 
benefit of the drawback. In this lost respect our traders have laboured under a veiy 
unjust burden. 

“ In point of revenue, Santa F^ bos been of but little importance to the government 
of Mexico. Though the amount of duties collected annually at this port lias usually been 
SOfOOO to 80,000 dollars, yet nearly onc-half has been embezzled by the officers of the 
^toms, leaving an average net revenue of perhaps less than 40,000 dollars per annum. 

• if not an unimportant fact to be known, that, since the year 1831, few or none of 
^ 'ties and dangers wliich once environed the Santa Fe advjuturer have been 
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encountered. No traders have been killed by the savages on the regular route, and but few 
animals stolen from the caravans. On the whole, the rates of insurance upon adventures 
in this trade should hardly bo as high as upon marine adventures between New York and 
Liverpool.” 

The valley of the Rio del Norte^ extending about 100 miles north, and 150 
miles south of Santa Fe, seems remarkable for its beauty, richness of produce, 
and diversity of soil. 

“ Whatever is thrown into its bosom,” says Mr. Gregg, “ if the early autumn frosts 
permit it to ripen, grows to a wonderful degree of perfection — crops have often yielded 
over a hundredfold. This exuberance of soil is not, however, common to New Mexico 
generally, but rather proper to its valleys. The temperature is uniformly genial and 
moderate — a sultry day at Santa Fe, is of rare occurrence. The atmosphere is of extra- 
ordinary dryness, owing most probably to the great elevation of the plains about the 
Rocky mountains. 

** Cotton is but little cultivated ht^Te, although it has been considei’ed indigenous to the 
country, the early manufactures of the aborigines proving the fact, especially in this pro- 
vince. * Tobacco is also a native plant; but, owing to the monopolising influence of the 
government, its culture is not deemed worthy of much notice by the inhabitants. Flax is 
likewise entirely neglected, as also the potato, another indigenous plant. 

“ The New Mexicans are celebrated for the manufacture of coarse blankets, which is an 
article of considerable traflic between them and the southern provinces, as also with the 
neighbouring Indians; and, on some occasions, with the United States. The finei’ articles 
are curiously woven in liandsome figures of various colours. These are of difierent qualities, 
the most orainary being valued at about two dollars apiece, while those of the finest tex- 
ture, especially their imitations of the Sarape Navajoy will sell for twenty dollars, or more. 
There have been also made in New Mexico a few' imitations of the Sarape SaltillerOy the 
blatiket of Saltillo, a city of the south, celebrated for tlie manufacture of the most splendid 
fancy blankets, singularly figured w^itli all the colours of the rainbow. These are often 
sold for more than fifty doUarf each. What renders the weaving of the fancy blankets 
extremely tedious is, that the variegation of colours is all effected with the shuttle; the 
texture, in other respects, being perl’cctly plain, witliout even a twill. An additional value 
is set upon the fine sarape, on account of its being a fashionable substitute for a cloak. 
Indeed, the inferior sarape is the only over-dress used by the peasantry in the winter. 

Besides blankets, the New Mexicans manufacture a kind of coarse twilled woollen 
stuff, called gerga, which *^3 checkered with black and white, and is used for carpets, and 
also by the peasantry for clothing ; which, in fact, with some other similar domestic stuffs, 
together with buckskin, constituted almost the only article of wear they were possessed of, 
till the trade from Missouri furnished them with foreign fabrics at more reasonable prices 
than they had been in the habit of paying to the traders of the southern pi’oviuces. Their 
domestic textures are nearly all of wool, there being no flax or hemp, and but little cotton 
spun. The manufacture even of these articles is greatly embazrassod, for want of good 
spinning and weaving machinery. Much of tlie spinning is done with the huso or malacate 
(the whirligig spindle), which is kept wliirliiig in a bowl with the fingers, while the thread 
is drawn. The dexterity with whicli the females spin with this simple apparatus is truly 
astonishing. • 

1 have heard of some still more curious contracts in these measurement sales, particu- 
larly in Santa F6, during the *tejvly periods of the American trade. Eveiy thing was some- 
times rated by the vara — not only all textures, but even hats, cutleiy, trinkets, and so on ! 
In such cases, very singular disputes would frequently arise as to the mode of measuring 
some particular articles ; for instance, whether pieces of ribbon should be measured in bulk, 
or unrolled, and yard by yard ; looking-glasses, cross or lengthwise ; pocket-knives, shut 
or open ; writing-paper, in the ream, in the quire, or by the single sheet ; and then, whether 
the longer or shorter way of the paper; and many others.** 

The editor of tlie Independence Journal, who says he has been at some pains 
to collect inform Aion in regard to the Santa Fe trade, 
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^ Estiinates the exports at 400, OQQ dollars in specie, and buffalo robes, fun, to 
iho amount of 50,000 dollars more. Several of the companies, which came in last sprm^^ 
have not returned in consequence of the mifavourable state of the weather. For this 
reason the exports are much less this year tliau usual. Four companies went out this year^ 
(1844), taking with them mercbuMl^ to the value, at eastern cost, of 200,000 doUars^the 
insurance; freight to that point, dHldts, &c., cost anotlier 100,000 doUors; making the whole 
sum invested in this trade 300,000 dollars, which would have been increased to 500,000, 
but for the bad weather. In the four companies there were 160 men, and the outfit for 
them is stated as follows : — 

Dollars 


780 mules, worth each 25 dollars 
60 oxen, „ 30 „ 

5000 lbs. baconi at 3^ cents 
30 barrels flour, at 5 dollars 
90 bushols meal, 30 cents . 
Merchandise, outfit for hands 
Harness for teams 
Blacksmiths’ work 


27,300 

1800 

182 

120 

27 

35(K) 

2500 

500 


Making, altogether, the sun^ . . 35,959 

exclusive of waggons, waggon sheets, and many other articles purchased at that place. The 
number of waggons was 92, each costing 180 dollars, many of which were made there; 
and the total number of waggon sheets was 1300, iiieluding blankets to put between them. 

“ The trade with Santa Fc is thus made to amount to 750,000 dollars ; but even this 
sum is said to be considerably short of what it is iu ordinary seasons. The Jndependeficc 
editor insists that the trade snould no longer be negk*cted by the government. ‘ Give us a 
port of entry ; give us the right of drawbacks, ainl our traders will supply the whole of the 
provinces of Santa F(*, Chihuahua, Sonora, California, and others, instead of being sup- 
plied with British goods through Metamoras, Vera Cruz, and otlier ports. Instead of the 
trade being worth half a million of dollars, it will reach to fpur or five millions.’ The oast 
is said to be deeply interested in this trade, as furnishing an outlet for their calicoes and 
domestics — Missouri is interested ; and the €‘ditor 'hoj>es tliat Congress will act upon 
this matter next winter, and give to our traders all the benefits which those of other nations 
enjoy. 

‘‘ The waggon-makers of Independence liavc orders to build seventy-five waggonsfor the 
Santa FC trade, by next spring — only fifty w^ere made the past spring. Several new mer- 
cantile establishments have just been located there, and all are doing well. A turnpike- 
road from Independence to Wayne city, on the river, will be completed as rapidly as 
possible. All that is wanted to make Independence oiie of the most important towns in 
Missouri, is to make it a port of entry, and for the legislature to establish a branch of the 
bank at that place, to accommodate the traders, and the commerce of the western part of 
the state.” 

Some of the gold mines of New Mexico are said to be very productive and 
valuable, although latterly, Mr. Gregg seems to think, they have been neglected. 


CHAPTER XXIi: 

COASTING AND FOREIGN NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Coasting Trade of the United States of America, includes not only 
the carrying trade of the products or manufactures of one state to another, as the 
cotton of the south to the north, and the manufactures of the north and the pro- 
ducts of the fisheries to the south ; but it comprises also the carrying of foreign 
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produce and manufactures from the great depots of New York^ Boston, Phila- 
ddphia, Charleston, and New Orleans (see trade of those ports), to minor 
ports of distribution. The whole coasting trade of the United States we know to 
be of great value from the tonnage which it em{ite ^9 but we are ignorant of its 
actual value^ as there are no customs’ account'^kept between one state and 
another. Of the talue of the coasting trade of England we are in like manner 
ignorant, from the absence of official accounts being kept of it. 

The Foreign Navigation and Trade of the United States extends to 
every maritime country in the world, and the trading enterprise of the citizens 
of the great republic may be said to exceed even that of the inhabitants of the 
British empire. — (See Trade and Namgation between the United Kingdom and 
the United States.) • 

Naval Architecture. — The early English colonists found it necessary to 
begin, soon after their first settling in the New England States and in Virginia, 
the building of boats and coasting vessels ; and the Dutch followed the example 
on the Hudson. 

The construction of shipping, whether sailing ships, steam -vessels, or 
small craft and boats, constitutes one of the most important employments 
in the country. The vessels of the United States have long been remarkable for 
their beauty, and for their admirable sailing qualities, and the epithet otjir built 
ships with bits of striped bmting^ used in a derisive sense, corresponds not with 
the character of those spleydid ships built of the durable tough oak of Virginia 
and other states;* and which sail proudly over all the oceans of the world. 

The details of the tonnage of the United States will be found hereafter in an 
account of the navigation and trade of the United States. 

In 1772 , the number of vessels built in the British colonies was 172, tonnage 
26,546 ; viz. : — built in the New England colonies 149, tonnage 18,149. In 
New York, 15 ; New Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 8 ; Maryland, 8 ; Virginia, 7 ; North 
Carolina, 3 ; South Carolina, 2 ; Georgia, 6. 

After the revolution, and when the constitutional government of the United 
States was established, the ships of the whole union were placed under one 
general flag. — (See Commercial Legislation of the United States.) 

By the Colonial Custom House books, kept at Boston by the Inspector- 
general of the Imports and Exports of North America, and Register of Shipping, 
it appears, that the amount of tonnage which entered into the provinces, now the 
United States, from January 5, 1770, to January 5, 1771, was 331,644; and the 
amount cleared during the same period, was 351,686. — Lord Sheffield on American 
Commerce. 

It is well known, that the tonnage at that time, given in to the register, was 

* The red and brown cedar which abound in the United States are remarkably durable woods. 
The red pine is one of the most valuable woods for the decks and ceiling of ships. 

VOL. in. * 5 b 
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about one4hird less than the actual tonnage, in order to evade the duties, light 
money, and expenses. But this was far more than counterbalanced, by the 
tonnage of the same vessel, being, in many instances, repeated, in consequence 
of different voyages in the same year. The actual amount of tonnage, employed 
at that time in the colonial trade, may, therefore, be estimated at about 300,000 
This tonnage was owned, first, by persons residing in the European British 
dominions ; secondly, by British merchants, occasionally residing in the colonies; 
and, thirdly, by native colonial merchants; and, according to an estimate of 
British statesmen, in the following proportions, in the several colonies: — 



Proportion heionging to British Mer- 
(iiantH. 

Proportion belong- 
ing to Native Colo- 
nial Inhabitant*. 

COLONIES. 

Reaident in Eui ope. 

Occaaionally reai- 
dent in the Culouien. 

Ni^w 

l-Ath. 

1-Bth. 

G>8tba. 

Maw Yiirl^ 

3-Hth(i. 1 

a-Btha. 

a-Utha. 

PannaylvaniA 


3-8 tha. 

a-fitba. 

M^rylimtl and Virginia. .............................. 

fr-dtha. 

l-8tb. 

l-Sth. 

North Carolina - - - t 

f>-8tha. 

2-8<hH. 

l-8th. 

South Carolina and Georgia 

n-Aths. 

2-8tba. 

1-8 th. 


The Amount Entered and Cleared in the several Colonies, during the Year above men- 
tioned, was as follows : — 


COLONIES. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

COLONIES. 


tona. 

6.0.27 1 
18,007 
19,223 
25,ri39 

tons. 

20,192 

70,284 

20,0'^ 

20,263 

20,053 



North Carolina 

Khoflo ..... 

South Ca^lina 


Georgia 

TftT It.- - 

New York 


Penneylvania 

Maryland 

7)0,901 

30,477 

4»,ti54 

33,474 

Total 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

tona. 

tona. 

44,803 

45,179 

20,903 

21,490 

29,504 

32,031 

9,914 

10,004 

330,024 

350,480 


Several of the tlie colonial ships cleared were sold in Great Britain. 

The whole number of vessels belonging to the United States, on the 31st of 
December, 1830, was 12,256; and of this number, 943 were ships, 1371 brigs, 
the residue were sloops and schooners. Among this number, 343 were employed 
in steam navigation, and 1393 of those licensed were under twenty tons, leaving 
10,663 over twenty tons' burden. 

In 1831, the number of ships built were : — 

1. Registered vessels employed in foreign trade, viz., sixty-six ships, seventy- 
two brigs, forty-five schooners, seven sloops, four "steam-boats ; 45,720 tons. 
There were sold to foreigners nine ships, twenty- on^ brigs, thirty-one schooners, 
and seven sloops ; 9750 tons. Lost at sea, nine ships, fifty-three brigs, forty- 
eight schooners, and three sloops; 17,446 tons. Condemned as being unsea- 
worthy, seven ships, twenty-three brigs, five schooners, and two sloops ; 7288 
tons ; which leaves an increase to be added to the tonnage of 11,236 tons, out of 
45,720 rostered on foreign service tonnage. 
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Numbbb of VetiseH Bod the Seamen Employed in navigating the Same, which belonged to 
each State a^ Territoiy of the United States, on the 31st of December, 1830. 


STATES 
AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 

REGISTERED VESSELS. 

ENROLLED AND LICENSED 
VESSELS. 

LICENSED 
VESSELS UN- 
DKU TWENTY 
TONS. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
Vttrt- 
sels. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
Sea- 
men. 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

Schoon- 

eH. 

Sloops. 

Steam- 

boats. 

Ships. Isrigs. 

Schoon- 

ers. 

Sloops. 

Steam- 
bos ts. 

Schoon- 

ers. 

Sloops. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Maine.. 

43 

186 

47 

4 

,, 

9 

66 

1243 

119 

3 

245 

6 

1978 

9.069 

N. Hampebire 

27 

80 

6 

, , 


.. 

i 

124 

9 

, , 

5 

. . 

192 

IJM4 

Vermont 

.• 

,, 

, . 

9 

4 


.. 


4 

2 



19 

109 

MaMachusetCs 

402 

433 

14b 

3 



3.5 

1546 

472 

8 

54 

47 

3161 

23.270 

Rhode Island. 

8» 

51 

16 

1 


2 

12 

46 

89 

3 

12 

20 

291 

lAM 

Connecticut . . 

1 

28 

11 

1 


1 

0 

74 

213 

.5 

3 

34 

377 

1.490 

Wcw York ... 

246 

243 

99 

13 


40 

38 

326 

C98 

65 

64 

68 

1905 

12.760 

New Jersey.. 

. , 

3 

1 

i 




223 

455 

4 

19 

81 

787 

1.832 

Pennsylvania. 

05 

no 

61 

2 


3 

8 

85 

157 

12 

21 

88 

618 

3.645 

Delaware .... 

. . 


, , 



*• 

.. 

13 

60 

2 

1 

18 

94 

421 

Maryland .... 

39 

46 

27 



•• 

2 

726 

66 

15 

89 

24 

1034 

4.139 

D. of Columbia 

0 

9 

tt 



P .. 

1 

89 

13 

8 

26 

16 


734 

Virginia 

11 

1 

Ifi 

. . 



5 

! .320 

47 

10 

78 

38 

! 525 

1.954 

North Candina 

, , 

8 

20 : 

1 



1 

1 148 

10 


114 

16 

! 327 

988 

South Carolina 

, , 

10 

13 1 

1 




i 54 

6 

*4 


1 

89 

208 

Georgia 

, . 

, , 

2 1 

. . 

1 ft 


: 

1 ^ 

19 

7 

"a 

7 

1 50 

190 

Alabama 

1 

. , 

^ 1 

1 1 




1 16 

H 

13 

18 

11 

1 73 

296 

MisBissippi... . 

, , 


2 


I .• 


i ’• 

1 1 

1 

.. 

. . 

13 

17 

42 

Louisisna 

0 

15 

31 

*8 

1 1 

“ 

i 3 

: 57 i 

I 

164 

33 

04 

399 

2.789 

Ohio 

• • 


1 


1 


1 • • 


1 ^ 

2 

3 

8 

36 

166 

Michigan Tor, 


,, 


i! i 

1 



1 1.4 1 

i ■* 

2 

3 

15 

37 

JOT 

Florida 

.. 

1 1 

4 

ft 1 

•• 1 


' 1 ' 

! 10 ! 

! 9 

4 

7 

26 

77 

335 


2. Enrolled and licensed tonnage, or coasting and Jishhtg vessels^ viz., six 
ships, twenty-three brigs, 371 schooners, seventeen sloops, and thirty steam- 
boats; 40,241 tons. Lost at sea, one ship, four brigs, sixty-onc schooners, 
seventeen sloops; 6361 ton?. Condemned, fourteen schooners, ten sloops; 
1571 tons, being 32,308 of new’ tonnage. 

3. The number of vessels*built in the several states and territories, from the 
30th of September, 1831, to 30th of June, 1843, was as follows : — 


YEARS. 

CLASS OF VESSELS. 

Total num- 
ber of 
Vessels 
built. 

Total 

Tunnaob. 

Ships. * 

’ Brigs. 

SchuoneiB. 

Sloops and 
Csnai-boats. 

Steam- 

boats. 


iiiimlier. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

tons. 

1831 

72 

95 

416 

94 

34 

711 

85,962 

1832 

132 

143 

508 

122 

100 

1,005 

144.538 

1833 

144 

109 

625 

185 

65 

1,188 

161,620 

1834 

98 

94 

497 

180 

88 

957 

118,329 

1885 


55 

444 

164 

124 

88U 

113.627 

1836 

07 

72 

507 

168 

135 

949 

122,986 

1837 

60 

79 

510 • 

1.5.3 

90 

898 

113.134 

1838 

83 

89 

439 

122 

125 

8,58 

1 10,987 

1839 

97 


378 

224 

63 

• 

118, .^08 

1840 

114 

101 

312 

157 

78 

•'U'i 

118,893 

1841 

no 

94 

273 

404 

134 

1 02 i 

129.083 

1842 

58 

34 

138 

173 


•lyi 

63,617 

Total.... 

1140 

11.38 

5107 

2146 

MIM 

10,642 1 

1,401,090 


Number of "Ships sold to Foreigners, 1831 to 1844. 


YEARS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Sold to Foreigners 

number. 

tnilS. 

Sold to Foreigners 

number. 

tons. 

I831-1H32 

68 

9,750 

18,18-18*19 

50 

5.768 

188*1 1833 

35 

0083 

188(^1840 

87 

13,837 

]fl33-lAa4 

34 

2.932 

1840-1841 

82 

12,713 

iaaA_i88!l 

42 

78 

4,725 

10,609 

1841-1842....... 

43 

7.769 



1842-1843* 

59 

9,203 

IOOO^AOmVO aesaaeeaeasseaae 
lavi* ittlT 

75 

9.91G 

1843.1844 



1837-1939 

36 

5.385 



! 


* Eor Hina months ending gotb of June, 1643. 
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Statement of the Tomiage of the.. Shipping belonging to the United States, distui* 
guishing the Branches of Trade in winch rae same was employed, in each Year, from 
1790 toi 1845. 



* lQc1udt*d with thij tonnugo in the ood fitfherien. 

t Theie Tariationii were caused by corrections made at those two periods in the register, the tonnage, lost ana 
sold, not having been annually deducted until the year 193i». 

Numbeb of Ships lost at Sea, 1831*^ to 1844. 


YEARS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Loat at Seta 

1831-1832 1 

1885- I833 1 

1833-1834 

1634- 1839 

1635- 1880 

1886- 18Sr 

number. 

191 

172 

113 

92 

129 

157 

tons. 

23,702 1 

24,395 

15,31M 

11,014 

19,109 

24,865 

Lost at Sea 

18.17-1838 

1838- 1889 

1839- 1840 

1840- 1841 

1841- 1842 

1842- 1843* 

number. 

135 

118 

197 

122 

184 

140 

tons. 

21,005 
91,113 ‘ 
81,409 

19,607 

28,419 

23,032 


* For nine monUis, ending June, 1843. 
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NuBfBEB of Ships Condemned, 1831 to 1844. 


YEARS. 

Vewela. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

VemelB. 

Tonnage. 

Condamned a> UnHeawortliy: 
1S3I-1B32 

number. 

67 

T1 

57 

42 
• 59 

55 

GO 

tuna. 

8.859 

6,876 

5,235 

5,129 

6,835 

8,045 

5,4S0 

Condemned au Unteawortby: 
1838-1839 

number. 

00 

88 

41 

07 

60 

tona. 

SJ>05 

10,067 

0,891 

11,475 

6,053 

18S2>l8a8 

1830-1840 r-T--. t.-- 

1838-1834 

1840-1841 

1834-1835 

1841-1842 

1835-1830 

1842-1843* 

1836-1837 

1843-1844,,,. . , 

1837-1838 

1 



* For nine months, ending June, 1843. 


MISCKLLAN ROUS STATEMENTS. 

Compahative Statement of the Cost and Duties paid on the following articles used in the 
construction of a ship of 300 tons, a brig of 250 tons, and a schooner of 100 tons ; 
prepared for the Hon. Mr. Hamlin, Member of Congress from Maine, by a Member 
of the House long engaged in ship-building. 


ARTI C L RS. 

Quantity. 

Coat. 

Duty. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Goat. 

Duty. 

Ship of .500 Tona. 

30.000 
S.-IOO 

20.000 
22 ,(>no 

h'i 

dolIaA*. 

1.500 

6/0 

2000 

l.'^AO 

700 

•§ 

Bbig of 2.50 Tona. 


dollara. 

2500 

050 

050 

dollara. 

945 

202 

67 

Copper, &R do. 

CordaKO do. 

Chains uud anchom. . . .do. 

Cbaina and anchora . . . .lbs. 
Sail du«k piecea 

10,500 

4.5 

3800 

1274 






CG7.*> 

000 

500 

1100 

2290 

315 

80 

.550 

ScHouNaii of 100 Tona. 

Iron Iba. 

Copper, Ac... do. 

Cordage do. 

Cliaina nud anchori.. ..do. 
Sail duck • • . .ptecea 

10,000 

800 

5.000 

5.000 

24 

500 

200 

.500 

300 

410 

175 

32 

250 

125 

35 

. r • 

Uaio of 250 Tona. 

Iron •• ..Um. 

Copper, dec do. 

.do. 

18,000 

2,000 

11,000 

Carried forward 

Total 

* 2500 

045 

IDIO 

GI7 


Ship -building in Marne, — understand that ship-building has never been carried 
on BO extensively in Maine as during the present season. Many large and valuable ships 
have been recently launched, and many others are now on the stocks in most of the sea- 
port towns. And these ships arc generally built of the best seasoned white oak from the 
middle states, of line models, thoroughly fastened, and finished in beautiful style. 

‘‘Among the ships now in the stocks, are two at Newcastle, one of 750 tons, and 
another of 800 tons ; thesa are both elegant specimens of merchant ships. At Bath, the 
ship HannihaU of 650 tons, is almost ready for launching. The ship South Carolina^ of 
769 tons, was launched some days since, and the ship Rapahannock is almost ready for 
launching. This is the largest merchantman ever built in the United States. Her length 
on deck is 180 feet, her beam thirty-seven feet, and her depth twenty-three feet four 
inches, and she measures about 1 140 tons! This ship is thoroughly built of Virginia white 
oak and Georgia pine.” — Boston Mercantile Journal^ 1841. 

Ship-building, — “ A correspondent of the Evening Post comnmnicates the following 
facts, which he collected at the Novelty Works on Wednesday ; — 

“ There are now building, and in progress of building, at the Ship Yards, on the East 


Biver, in this city, and the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, the following vessels : — 

^ Tons. 

At William Brown s yard, Novelty Works yard, one steamer, from . 1200 to 1300 

At Jabez Williams’s yard, one ship .740 

„ „ one brig ......... 3«50 

At Webb and Allen’s yard, one ship 525 

At Picket and Tomes *s yard, one ship ......... 500 

At Smith, Demon, and Comstock’s yard, one ship ....... 950 

At Brown and Bell’s yard, two steamers, 600 tons each 1200 

9 , „ one schooner ........ 100 


Carried forward 


5665 
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^ Tons. 

Brought £:)rward «...«• 5665 

At Wefttervelt’s yard one ship (contracted for and in progress of building) • • . 950 

„ „ one ship „ „ „ . . 800 

At Lawrence and Sneeden*s yard^ by King and Denyke, one brig • . . • 300 

At Berg’s yard, one ship 900 

At the Rauway, one steamer lengthening and rebuilding 300 

Navy Yardy Brooklyn, 

One steamer for government, about ......... 1,400 

Three sloops of war repairing (average about 800 tons each) .... .2,400 

Total . . . ‘ . . . 12,715 

There are also building in the city of Brooklyn over 200 dwelling houses, of wood 
and brick, and brick and stone. 

Tons. 

Ships and vessels building .8,615 

Repairing \ . 4,100 

Total ...... 12,715 


Public Sale of Ships at Philadelphia. — “ The thiee following Philadelphia built ships 
were sold at the Exchange, by Mr. C. J. Wolbert : — 

“ Ship Lehighy built in 1833, coppered last fall, 585 10-95 tons, stows 7000 barrels of 
flour, 1100 tons of Canton goods, or 1685 bales of New Orleans cotton, sold for 24,500 
dollars, on a credit of four months. 

Ship Osagsy built in 1835, stows 5500 barrels of flour, 467 39-100 tons, sold for 
14,500 dollars, on a credit of four months. 

** Ship Commerce, built in 1 832, measures 439 82-90 tons, stows 6000 barrels of flour, 
or 1500 bales of New Orleans cotton, was sold for a whaler, and brought 13,300 dollars, 
four months* credit.” — U. S, Gaz.y July 15, 1841. 

A large Ship. — ** We notice in the St. John New Bruvswich Courier ^ the launch of the 
splendid ship Greenochy and we believe the largest merchantman over built in North Ame- 
rica. Her dimensions are : length of keel 182 feel, breadth of beam thirty-six feet, depth 
of hold twenty-three feet and a half, and from figure head to taflrail 225 feet ; her measure- 
ment will be nearly 1400 feet; and it is supposed she will carry 2400 tons, or 2500 tons of 
timber and broken storage. Her model and fastenings are on an improved principle, with a 
beautiful bow and a light stern.” ^ 

An old Ship.-^** The St. John New Brunswick Heraldy of the 27th of May, 1841, 
says, 'the curious in naval architecture, may have an opportunity of g^tifying their 
curiosity, by a si^ht of a vessel now in our harTOur ; the VoVunteery of Hull. This antique 
specimen ox British oak, is 110 years old, and was employed as a transport prior to the 
taking of Quebec. She is the identical ship in which the immortal Wolfe came to this 
continent. Should she come in contact now with one of our province built vessels, she 
would be found a hard nut to crack.’ ” 

Duties on the following Materials used in Ship building, in the British and American 

Tariifs. 


BEITISH TARIFF. 


Oordage 

Tinber, used In (enrept oak and fir). 

Oak. and fir, foreign 

OIUm, from Amencan coloniea. 


jgkMtoa and anchors . 
Naval atores 


AMERICAN TARIFF. 


free. 25aio11ars per ton, nr aboqt 83 par cent. 

10«. per cwt. 36 to 80 per cent. 

Gr. per cwt, 4^ cent* per lb., about 40 per cent, 
free. ) 

If. 59 . per ton. \ All aorta, hewn or aawn, 20 to 30 per oent. 

Is. per too. 3 

16 per cent. Abont 83 per cent. 

do. 7 o«»its per Bqiiare yard, or abont 30 per eent. 

free. 30 per cent ad valorem. 
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A Statement exhibiting the Amount of Tonnage Employed in the Forelgpi Trade, 

annually, from 1821 to 1844. 


Ending 80tU of Sent. 

1891 

1899 

1833 

IBM 

1629 

1896 

1897 

1828 

1820 

1880 

1831 

1839 

1833 

1834 

IBM 

\m 

1837 

1838 


AMERICAN 

YESSELH. 

FOREIGN 

VESSELS. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

tons. 

tons. 

tona. 

tons. 

804,947 

765.098 

88,073 

81,596 

813,748 

787.061 

97,490 

100, .541 

810,761 

775,271 

119,740 

110,468 

910,978 

850,033 

109,5.59 

101,307 

960,360 

880.754 

95,080 

92,927 

053,019 

949,906 

09,417 

105,654 

9H0.ri49 

918,361 

131,250 

137,580 

897.104 

868,.18| 

151,010 

150,22.1 

944,790 

872,940 

133,006 

130,743 

971,760 

967,997 

133,436 

131,900 

079.504 

999,0.52 

971,994 

281,948 

974.BU.>> 

049,692 

387,505 

393,038 

1,149,160 

1,111,411 

487,030 

496,705 

1,131,090 

1.074,670 

577,700 

' 568,0.59 

1,400,517 

1.352,653 

630,824 

641,310 

1,315,593 

l,2.5.5,:tH4 

674.791 

680,913 

1,966.692 

1,200.790 

756,992 

76.5,703 

1,408,761 

1, 309,074 

604,166 

592,110 

1,477,998 1 

1,491,970 

611.839 

694,814 

1,647,000 1 

1,576,946 

706,480 

7 J 2.363 

1,634,156 j 

1,631,909 

736,849 

736,444 

1,536,151 

1,510,111 

740.497 

732,775 

1,968,08.1 

1,443..523 

593,040 

534.759 

1,010,994 

1.077,438 

1 906,814 

916.992 


Statement of the national character of the Foreign Tonnage cleared from, and entered 
into, the United States, for Four Years. 


G L E A K E D. 


ENTERED. 


AiMtrian 

Arabian 

Boigiaii 

Brazilian 

Britiah 

Coluiubian....! 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Hanoreriau... 
Hanseatic .... 

Haytian 

Mexican 

Neapolitan ... 
N. Grenadian . 
Norwegian.... 

PruMian 

Rttaaian 

Sardinian .... 

Sicilian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Texian. 
Unreftrirted.. 
Yenesuelan .. 


18.17 

18.18 

1830 

tons. 

tona. 

tons. 

17,774 

a,3H2 

2,573 

TJes 

~20 

1,18.5 

007 

339 

140 

536,420 

486,904 

401,495 

120 

358 

KIM) 

17,486 

4,765 

4.759 

14,670 

4, .536 

3,231 

26,070 

21,849 

21,680 

.... 

813 


6.5,5.18 

39,6.10 

38,067 

1.098 

1,512 

961 

1,424 

076 

1,300 

464 

297 

455 

1,983 

1,099 

922 

1,814 

1,174 

383 

17,973 

2,321 

1,213 

4,.59» 

1,004 

1,294 

3,989 

1,542 

188 

1,385 

9.(H3 

4,000 

10,560 

13,607 

13.753 

20,612 

11,542 

18,787 

1,092 

307 

844 

a e • e 

.... j 

950 

886 

250 

1,074 

756,292 

604,116 

611,834 

1,266,622 

1.408,671 

1,477^ 


Arabian 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Brasilian 

British 

Colmiiliian . . . • 

Danish 

I Dutch 

French 

Haiio\eriRn... 

Ilanneatic 

Haytian 

I Mexican 

Neapolitan.. . . 
N. Grenadian 
Norwegian • • 

* Pniaaian 

Russian 

1 Sardinian ... 

Sicilian 

' Spanish 

Swedish 

i Texian 

i Unregistered. 

' Yenesuelan.* 


1837 

1838 

tons. 

tons. 

iwo 

'2,469 

1.46; 

94.1 

907 

101 

.513,020 

48>1,702 

.561 

818 

16,107 

8,447 

14,698 

4,436 

26,986 

20, .570 

.... 

466 

70,703 

37,638 

1,171 

1,450 

818 

902 

228 

.... 

360 

522 

2.189 

798 

10,825 

9,087 

4,081 

1,4.10 

4,.149 

1.700 

1,810 1 

3.113 

11,342 

13,183 

2.5,660 

8.695 

958 

869 

’*828 

637 

76.5,703 

502,110 

1,299.790 

1.302,974 


G94.R14 

1,401,979 


The increaM of American tonnage and the decrease of This exhibits a regular increase in the American ton- 
foralgn tonnage are more marked in the clearances than in nage, and a falling on in the foreign tonnage. 1'he aggre- 
the entries. The foreign tonnage has declined 90,000 tons gate of tonnage entered in 1840 waa much larger than in 
■inoe 1887i while the American has increaaed aieadily near any former year. 

408,000 tuna, or 33| per cent. 


Amount of American and Foreign Tonnage cleared from the United States for Foreign 

Countried for five Years 


AM BRICAN. 


FOREIGN. 


number of Tosaels 
7583 
7790 
7014 
9900 
8343 


tona. 

1,047.068 

1,634,196 

1,030,451 

1,968,083 

9,010,024 


number of veaaela 
4083 
4594 
4829 
8648 
58 M) 


tons. 
8,893, .*^75 
9.370,405 
9,976,948 
1.799,093 
9,017,738 
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About one half of the aggregate amount of tonnage engaged in the export 
trade is i^oreigni a large portion of which is British. The American tonnage 
cleared from the United States in 1835, was greater than in 1843, and the foreign 
tonnage cleared in 1837 was greater than any year before or since. 

Statement of the Tonnage of American Vessels employed in the Trade with Foreign 
Countries, which entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards, at the Ports of the United 
States, distinguishing the Trade with each Country in each Year, from 1821 to 1831, 
and from 1836 to 1841. 


COUNTRIES. 


Rnuia 

PruMia 

8w«d«B 

Norway 

Daiimark 

Swediiilk Writ Indies . 
Ooniab „ 

„ Eaatlndieg.. 
Holland and Beleium. 
Dutch West lodiea 
„ Eaat indies 
England.. 


Ireland .. 
Gibraltar.. 


Hope, Ac 

,, East Indie* 

Wi'ftlndiei... 

North American colonic*.. 
Newroiindland end Brituh fiaherie* 
other Bjitlub oolonie* not apeiiified 

Hanae Town* and Germany 

PVance 

French West Indies 

„ Bast Indies 

„ Ports in Africa 

Bourbon and Mauritius 


Canary Islands 

Philippine Idands.. 

Fioridas 

Cuba.. 

Other Spanish West Indies. . . 
Spanish South American ooluniea. . 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Aaorea lalanda 

Cape deVerd Islands 

Brasil and other Portuguese colonies 

SieUy ' 

Italy and Malta 

Trieste and other Austrian porta.. 

Ionian Islands 

Turkey, Levant, Egypt, &c 

Morocco and Barbary States 

&ma 

Honduras, Campeachey, dec 

Menieo 

Columbia 

Central Republic of America 

Brasil 

Buenos Ayres 

chOi ; 

Peru 

South Amerlea, generaUy 

Hayti 

West Indies, generally 

Sar " 


INWARDS. 


North-watt eoaat of America 

Sandulohlsdanda and Pariflo oWau. 
UposrtalaRiBftc 


OUTWARDS. 


1821 

1 1631 

1835 

1841 

1821 

1831 

183.5 

1841 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tnns. 

tons. 

tons. 

tens. 

13,8127 

8,031 

14,457 

18,370 

4.52] 

4 AH 

3,424 

7,406 

,, 

700 

.. 

357 

.. 

36! 

239 

647 

10,772 

11,346 

10,340 

7,407 

i.aie 

a,23i 

1,520 

2,215 

1,421 

.. 

443 

.. 

4,14S 

3,06C 

2,331 

689 

13,063 

4,79.1 

778 

1,062 

20.774 

7.195 

2,590 

3,455 

3!),4U7 

27,501 

23,660 

j 23,067 

46.29fi 

41,7aC 

35 976 

20,404 

25,651 

24,076 

21,.514 

37.01.1 

2G.04fi 

23.168 

23,061 

39,025 

1G,4*I 

U.30C 

15,20(> 

12,581 

16,228 

11,430 

1IA99 

6,686 

1,50^ 

2,532 

3,576 

.507 

5,6I( 

6.498 

20,476 

5,324 

112,053 

223.341 

220,082 

307,988 

126,72! 

235,345 

215, HIO 

272,631 

4,737 

5,674 

6,072 

6,049 

4,OK5 

G,31‘i 

0,890 

7,414 

0,479 

4,386 

3.H36 

781 

12,812 

7,836 

4,272 

1.391 

11,231 

3,699 

2,671 

2,377 

20,954 

11,703 

15,102 

17.668 

Ain 

92< 

480 

543 

2Q(I 

1,012 

687 

956 

4,54 (j 

.5.342 

6,503 

6,406 

3,027 

6,461 

10,369 

12,647 

32,031 

3H,04C 

44,9!il 

66,442 

22.083 

411,922 

63,477 

01,587 

110,62] 

92,672 

363,652 

406,755 

112,223 

79,364 

363,532 

404,472 

44i 

275 

.. 

, , 

501 

277 



796 

248 


1,650 

874 

434 



14,524 

15.934 

11,022 

15,593 

17,306 

17,147 

12,966 

14.123 

15,131 

54,623 

67,364 

12 

1,114 

63,461 

105,.102 

137,361 

41.729 

26,704 

20,169 

14,44.5 

43,3ri(i 

35,334 

24,658 

22,154 

. . 

,, 



144 




.. 


.. 

• • 



117 


194 


.. 


337 




11,332 

16,343 

80.952 

26,767 

9,778 

6,503 

15,621 

12,400 

2,329 

1,903 

3,211 

2,167 

3,003 

1.418 

2,151 

1,200 

742 

2,938 

2,685 

4,366 

632 

249 

1,972 

3,704 

9.032 

. , 



9,341 




100,620 

132,830 

153,280 

109,685 

103,822 

132,222 

151,313 

194,001 

14,320 

24,060 

41,917 

61,074 

11,134 

8,272 

21,140 

30,129 

13,836 

,, 

.. 

. , 

13,206 




10,676 

5,043 

17,621 

18,100 

5,106 

1,508 

5,627 

4,801 

4,140 

2,514 

3,938 

3A04 

8,082 

5,163 

3,700 

4.026 

2.267 

660 

1.618 1 1,614 

2,638 

475 

1,170 

1,068 

5,036 

875 

302 

026 

825 

1.200 

2.G43 

1,096 

10,599 

.. 

.. 

•• 

22,264 





2,060 

6,5.55 

12,789 

, , 

378 

1,204 

1,913 

oiws 

10,663 

6,164 

18,753 

6,602 

9.120 

6,670 

6,642 

2,018 

1,920| 

5,177 

S,*l» 

1,895 

4,215 

6,592 

10A50 

1,061 

8,916 

3,767 

3,9.53 

1,393 

2,935 

3,010 

2A19 

.. 

. . 


290 





fi,022 

4,316 

13,495 

11,966 

6,040 

5,061 

7,104 

4,676 

5,111 

1,456 

6,472 

4,355 

6,009 

1,440 

11,007 

GAOS 

, , 

22,377 

39,756 

17,081 


22A03 

44,453 

14,016 


9,174 

13,985 

15,251 

, , 

7,188 

10,160 

10,063 


2,621 

2,910 

2,^23 


3A15 

1,651 

1,178 


29,655 

M720 

11,064 

, , 

30,892 

39,209 

47,634 


9,026 

^1.227 

16,153 

,, 

6,525 

11,019 

16,671 


3.720 

4,441 

3;078 

. , 

11,145 

6,089 

5,962 


2..577 

902 ! 

129 

.. 

523 




703 

195 

736 


1,018 

1,327 

890 

40,139 

20,446 

88,021 

35,690 

4^171 

27,807 

38,274 

20,904 

816 

8,903 

100 

88 

17.623 

17,839 

14,455 

1IA3S 

261 

4,169 

1,440 

,, 

2,204 

560 



1,087 

2,511 

5,704 

5,841 

2.109 

5,098 

7,207 

7,382 

1,532 

1,171 

1.489 

2,279 

6,423 

8,116 

2,465 

4,468 

.. 

375 

.. 

.. 

4,208 

783 

840 


10,643 

89.081 

WAU 

82A47 

17A68 

30,470, 

R6A06 

55504 

.. 

. . 

’• 1 

693 

.. 

•• 

682 

1,250 

•• 

80 

273 1 

•• 

104 

•• 1 

144 1 


765,096 

022,952 1 

A52A52 1 

1 

1 

804,947 

,972,504 

1,400,517 j 

1A34,15S 



StATeI^nt exhibiting the Amount of Foreign and American Tonnage, which entered the Ports of the United States, during the Years 

the 31st of December, 1789, to the 31st of December, 1840. 
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Officiai. Statistical View of the Tonnage of American and Foreign Vessels, arriving from, and 
departing to, each Foreign Country, during the Year ending the 30th of September, 1842 ; 
the Nine Months ending the 30th of June, 1843 ; and the Year ending the 30th of June, 

r? 




1842 

1 

1843 

1844 


American 

Fureion 

American 

• 

Foe El on 

American 

FtlRHlON 


Toenaou. 

Tonnacb. 

Tonnaue. 

Tonnaqe. 

Tonnage. 

Tqmmaob. 

COUNTRl£<$. 














Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Gloared 


the 

from the 

the 

from the 

the 

from the 

the 

from the 

the 

from the 

the 

from the 


United 

United 

United 

United 

United 

United 

United 

United 

United 

United 

United 

United 

f 

States. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

Stales. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

i, 

tuna. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tone. 

KuMia 

8,0GA 

5,091 

1..597 

1,099 

8,213 

4,163 

271 

271 

14,050 

6,308 

730 

1,981 

FruRslB 

G03 



2,063 


2.173 


1,905 

442 

104 

2,148 

• 5,009 

(Sweden 

3i.W4 

1,311 

13,291 

.5,101 

BIG 

780 

4,781 

488 

1,180 

.. 

11,212 

4,089 

Swedish West Indies 

1.200 

2,003 

73 

720 

721 

. 049 


.. 

763 

1,478 


141 

Denmark 

453 

705 

231 

917 

.. 

405 

418 

1,714 

228 

481 

172 

2A07 

Danish West Indies. 

21 . 0 Hn 

20,740 

5,334 

700 

24.248 

23,030 

3,(i00 

.158 

23,789 

24,548 

2,482 

803 

lolland 

24,502 

33,580 

2,900 

18,804 

16,512 

23.239 

1,477 

2,000 

27,577 

23,786 

5,840 

10,580 

arch Bast Indies.. 

4.8(11 

, 794 



701 

2,890 



3,341 

4,050 

.. 

251 

ulirh West Indies... 

8.9/4 

1 4,2.54 

708 

.528 

7,801 

3.7!«4 

1 124 

246 

17,530 

4,981 

062 

89 

iitch Ouiana 

3.990 

1 .5,454 



3,540 

3,roo 



0.002 

7,303 





12.132 

12,949 

7.810 

12,87.5 

11, .580 

20,708 

2,081 

8,529 

18,882 

8,148 

6,.587 

18,.139 

'.Hanaa Towns 

14.12.5 

1 10,779 

40.9-8 

51,000 

7,090 

13,937 

34,600 

42,07.5 

20,729 

12,749 

43.560 

50,660 

‘Entrland 

307.343 

28.5,479 

1 141,089 

139.0.54 



1,277 

. , 

292,330 

311,740 

197,405 

192,583 

Scotland 

4.73G 

(1,300 

27.778 

10,045 

273,622 

320,935 

10(',,3(K) 

103,174 

7,838 

7,849 

18,870 

13,418 

'Ireland 

3,3G9 

031 

20,707 


10,041 

12 704 

14.473 

18,848 

1.347 

J9I 

1 23,939 

780 

'Gibraltar 

3,207 

12,115 


1,7.58 

221 

982 

12,5811 

2.197 

4,0.10 

13,873 

! 2,413 

2,573 

Malta 

521 

75G 



1 1,942 

0.941 

306 

1.508 

390 

Oil 

410 


British East Indies.. 

10,099 

9,070 

285 

1,129 

378 

214 

.. 

• > 

7,140 

10,179 



Mauritius 

. . 

505 

302 


5.601 

5,415 

.. 


. . 

683 

458 


Australia 

1.205 

1,787 



299 

59U 


.. 

980 

41.5 



Cape of Good Hope.. 






400 


.. 

213 

1,039 

250 


British African ports 

.112 

312 


117 

415 

1 125 

440 

279 


120 

4.58 

127 

.British West Indies.. 

G4,3G3 

8G,G91 

37,400 

1('>,070 

61,879 

! 7.5,062 

33,905 

14, .188 

7(;,315 

123,501 

40.9.'io 

2(;,»:}4 

British Guiana 

2,445 

5.334 

7,010 

3,945 

3,150 

I 7,425 

05 

708 

4.815 

10,470 

0,«ii0 

2,808 

Honduras 

5,271 

5.G70 

274 

17 

2,299 

0,145 

5,710 

2,094 

.5,091 

7,914 

558 

.107 

'British American co- 







9i4.112 






lollies 

334^634 

.12.1,315 

.159,830 

417,409 

209,808 

202,007 

233,092 

723,202 

090,805 

473,022 

.510,231 

Other British colo- 













Jhlos 


08 



303 

• 03 

• . 


323 

1 



.•ance on the At> 






i 







Ian tic 

I1C,35G 

130,805 

11,877 

10,042 

9.5,:i00 

1 110,171 

8,029 

11,171 

109,000 

109,307 

8,980 

15,918 

France on the Medi- 













terranean 

1.5,527 

21,044 

2,095 

2,147 

11,322 

18,107 

275 

418 

18,133 

17,868 

3,933 

050 

Bourbon 




98 

1 

502 







French African ports 




5.50 

1,1,874 

284 

6,417 

302 





;^rench West Indies, 

1.1,320 

29,700 

0,120 

1,180 

1,173 

24,000 


103 

24,(J45 

37,:i7f. 

10,924 

2,253 

French Guiana 

1,980 

1,512 

392] 

257 

216 

737 


.. 

1,313 

2,322 

222 


Miquelon A French 













fisheries. 

, . 

2,002 


44(i 


1,329 


220 

580 

4,10.5 

• • 

670 

.iuyti 

20,531 

21,115 

419 

:i03 

l*G,4(i8 

1 0,000 

307 

717 

30,182 

215,710 

307 

(i40 

Bpain on the Atlantic 

11,948 

11,050 

028 

2,398 

10,030 

2,208 

1,843 

302 

1.1,413 

10,427 

8,098 

135 

nn the Medi- 













erranean 

10,.587 

.’^,319 

2,884 

90 

G.(;30 

479 

1,010 

.. 

8,042 

HG.5 

4,834 


lorifle and other 













'•anarics 

1,85G 

420 

1,035 

473 

300 

48G 

211 

. . 

2,300 

801 

.. 

148 

Dilla and Pbilip- 





<■ 








iiiH ialands 

7,817 

4,797 

214 


4,015 

1,101 



0,030 

0.2.13 



•a 

170,707 

182,4.50 

10,757 

9,719 

117,847 

130,.138 

7,009 

V,897 

209,322 

224,018 

6,205 

7,588 

ler Spanish West 













ndius 

50r..l5 

29,50.5 

1,304 

1,134 

3.1,24.5 

18,301 

171 

340 

.50,807 

28,143 

511 

683 

tiigal 

8,290 

3,305 

1,921 

787 

0,210 

2,557 

2,414 

543 

5,121 

5.713 

2,471 

172 

deira 

1.244 

2,2.53 



493 

1,0.57 



914 

2,404 

,, 

122 

/a1 6c other Azores 

2,270 

1,022 

100 

100 

1,257 

742 

’ .145 


1,119 

1,115 

102 


le de Verd islands 

448 

.1.219 

, , 


3.16 

1,302 

. . 

’’l67 

659 

1,097 

105 

882 

i 

1 

.. 

108 

. , 


3.143 

3,350 

527 

1,117 





y 

4,500 

7,307 

1,031 

1,402 

10,588 

.505 

. l',544 

080 

5.246 

2,340 

1,963 

941 

ly 

1H,.10O 

1,272 

6,107 

.3,010 

1,70.5 

1,951 

954 

200 

14,101 

1,045 

7,004 

8,286 

iiuia 

314 

1,153 

2,55 

776 

5,239 

8,679 

, , 

1,782 

2,536 

4.395 

922 

1,681 

ian islands 

315 


. , 



1,533 









4,547 

10,520 

332 

301 

1,022 

. . 

375 


6,4(i4 

10,.597 

1,000 

3,918 

key 

4,257 

1,815 



10,927 

10,185 

105 

927 

2,803 

2,773 

1,091 


^CCQ. Ac. 

, . 


. , 


23,820 

22,727 

1,000 

2,360 






22,4p0 

24.310 

1,708 

1,309 

1.896 

1,802 

.. 


19,019 

20.005 

1,876 

1,779 

/tt'" 

13,481 

15.012 

1..586 

1,220 

9,991 

8,030 

1,170 

884 

24,934 

22,030 

4,170 

1,804 

;• JSWa 

12,287 

0,742 

2,790 

3,211 

. . 



1 •• 

11,001 

8,885 

1,408 

1,889 

.b^»fCranada 

1,837 

1,015 

744 

101 

.. 


.. 

.. 

2,146 

1,091 



jontral America.. •• 

2,281 

1,638 

.. 

lOS 

1,000 

1,245 

1 200, ., 

2,547 

2,251 

119 

120 


(continued) 
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COUNTRIES. 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Amrricsn 

Tonnage. 

Forriun 

Tonnage. 

Amkrican 

Tonnagr, 

Foreign 

Tonnage. 

American 

Tonnage. 

Fork ION 
Tonnage. 


Entered 

the 

United 

States. 

Cleared 
from the 
Unites 
States. 

Entered 

the 

United 

Status. 

Cleared 
from the 
United 
States. 

Entered' Cleared 
the jfrom the 
United j United 
States. States. 

Entered 

the 

United 

States. 

Cleared 
from the 
United 
States. 

Entered, Cleared 
the jfrnm the 
United I United 
States. States. 

Entered | Cleared 
the '.from tlie 
United 1 Uuitt'd 
States. 1 States. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons, j 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

firazil 

.17,058 

.17,778 

.5,593 

2,043 

32.400 

3-2.000 

2,179 

1,395 

48,.5.50 

46,250 

14,802 

1,8)0 

Arffantine Republic 


2,120 

2,200 


0,830 

2,144 

200 


11,008 1 

4,833 

2,0U8 

500 

Giiplatioe Republic 

G,104 

14,215 

938 

812 

2,7.Vi 

0,858; 


393 

445 ; 

12,519 

615 

1,159 

Cbm 

3,07-2 

7,092 


G94 

8,180 

5,378 



3,200 

7,247 



Peru 

31G 



. . 

277 

440 > 



551 

404 



South America,gene 






1 







rally 


1,587 



, , 

755 . 



05 




China 

12,125 

7,259 

3G2 

364 

13,400 

13,532* 



15,035 

11,202 

364 


Europe, generally. 






.. 1 


.. 

.. 


• • 

004 

Ahui, generally .... 

3,201 

0,155 



823 

4,.5I3! 


. . 

591 

4,512 



Africa, generally. . . 

8,125 

G,402 

39G 

117 

s 4,oi:t 

3,000 

4-20 

140 

8,053 

9,878 

1,M8 

257 

West Indies, gene 













rally 

.. 

1G,920 

71 

710 

142 

15,038 


100 


1.1,42.1 

. > 

108 

Atlantic Ocean .... 

9,882 

9.050 

.. 


5,543 

3,897 



.5,121 

0,787 



South Seas 

39,94G 

50,481 

.. 


32.390! 

26 ,r>i« 



47.7-23 

51,020 

. . 

400 

Sandwich islands .. . 

799 

5)0 



1,220 

593 



1,24.1 

1,972 



North-west coast of 




m 









America 

.. 

202 


.. 


.. 


. . 

298 

007 



Uncertain places ... 













Total 

1,510,111 

1,538,451 

732,77.1 

740 , 497 ! 

l,143,i>23 1, -208,083* 

531,752 

523,949 

1,977.438 1 

.910,92 i 

010,992 

900,814 


Nationai. Character of the Vessels Entered and Cleared the United States, in 1844. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

E N T f 

R E D. 

C L E 7 

IKED. 1 

Austrian 

No. 

tons. 

No. 

tons. 

3 

1,033 

2 

50:> 

EtlgUn 

7 

2,209 

0 

2,807 

British 

;>Q.io 

700,747 

49.13 

7.10,009 

French 

5.1 

17,257 

54 

17,803 

Spanish 

40 

0,974 

47 

7,105 

Hanseatic 

155 

.12,000 

15G 

.13,814 

Hanoverian 

10 

2,(W7 

0 

1,724 

Russian. 

5 

1,824 

8 

2.071 


21 

.1,520 

21 

5,1.15 

Swedish 

no 

34,700 

108 

33,007 

Norwegian 

20 

7,076 

20 

5.885 

Dutch a 

13 

1 

2, .101 

102 

10 

1 1,835 

Neapolitan 

2 

445 

i 3 

008 


10 

3,850 j 

17 

4,139 

Sardinian 

0 

1,317 

5 

945 

Texan 

12 

1,420 

15 

1,779 

Mexican 

M 

1,493 

13 

1,140 

Columbian 

J 

49 

2 

109 

Veneauelan 

11 

1,559 

11 

l,.1.10 

Buenos Ayrean.^ 

1 

30G 

1 

3U(> 


• 31 

5,890 

30 

0,020 

Total 

5577 

• 910,992 

:»500 

900,814 1 
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AMERICA 


Statement eEliibitlng the NumUop of American and Foreign Vessels, with their Tonnage, 
which Cleared from, and Entered the United States for, and to Foreign Countries, from 
the 1st of July, 1843, to the 30th of June, 1844. 



C 

L £ 

aH £ 

D. 


E N 1 

' E R B D. 


COUNTRIES. 



1 

1 

Total 1 

1 


Total 


American. 

Foreign. 

American and Amoricau. [ Foreign. 

American and 





Foreign. j 



Foreign. 


No. tons. 

No.l 

tons. 

No. 

tons. 1 No. 

tons. No. 

tons. 

No. 

tons. 

ItuMia 

20 (i.30f) 

fl! 

1,081 

26 

8,289' 45 

14,656 2 

736 

47 

1.5,302 

I*riia»ia 

1 ir>4l 

21 1 

5,009 

22 

5,173 2 

442 0 

2,148 

11 

2,590 



20) 

4,629 

20 

4,629' 5 

1,180 40 

11,212 

45 

13,392 

Swvdiflh West Indies 

.. 

11 l,47fl' 

li 

141 

12 

1,'619' 6 

763 .. 



>63' 

Denmark 

2 481, 

13: 

2,567 

J5 

3,048 1 

228 1 

172 

2 

400 

Daiiiab West Indies 

]:A 24,.'»48 

3' 

363 

1.57 

24,911 157 

23,789 10 

2.482 

icr 

26.271 

Holland 

(ifi 23,7H« 

61, 

16,580 

126 

40.375 72 

27,577 23 

5,240 

95 

32,817 

Dutch East Indies 

12 4,(i5(i 

1; 

251 

13 

4,907 9 

3.341 .. 


9 

3,341 

Dutch Went Imties 

43 4,081 

1, 

80 

41 

5,070 122 

17,53(1 1 

602 

123 

18,192 

Dutch Guiana 

38 7,3fi3 

.• i 

.. 

38 

, 7,363 34 

6,602 . . 

. . 

34 

6,602 

Belgium 

21 H,HH 

59, 

18,339 

80 

26.487 5) 

18,882, 18 

5.587 

69 

24,469 


.'12' 1 2,7 l!i 

130 

.50,656 

171 

63,405 6:1 

20.729! 121 

43,r>66 

184 

64,205 

England 

rj47i 311,740 

350, 

192,583 

897 

504.329 524 

202,330! 371 

107,405 

805 

48u;795 

Scotland 

20 7,840 

30 

13,418 

.'iO 

21,297| 18 

7,838 36 

18.876 

56 

26,714 

Ireland 

I' 191 

2'' 

786 

3 

977 3 

1,3471 48 

23,039 

51 

25,286 

Gibraltar 

no 13,8/3 

12; 

2..S73 

72 

10.446 M 

4,036 6 

2,413 

20 

6,449 

^Malta 

3 011 

. . 

.. 

3 

61 1 

396: 1 

410 

2 

806 

Mritinh Eaxt Indies 

24 10,170 

.. 

.. 

24 

10,479 10 

7,140, .. 


16 

7,140 

British African ports 

• 1| 129 

1; 

127 

2 

2.56 .. 

.. 1 2 

458 

2 

4.':8 

Australia 

l! 416 



1 

41.5 3 

986' .. 

• • 

3 

086 

Mauritius 

3 083 

i 

. , 

3 

683 





Gape of Good Hope 

5 1,080 


.. 

5 

1 ,689 1 

213! 1 

2.“^ 

2 

463 

British West Indies 

7T9 123,501 

252! 

26,8.54 

1,031 

150,:i.55 498 

76,315 316 

40,056 

814 

117,271 

British Guiana 

74 10,470 

27! 

2.868 

101 

13,338 34 

4,815: 37 

6,860 

71 

11,705 

Honduras 

57. 7.914 

41 

307 

61 

8.221 41 

5,9911 4 

558 

45 

6,549 

Canada 

2064 66.5.H52 1002 

312,377 

4,566 

978,229 2700 

()89,355 103.1 

307,041 

4,642 

007,296 

New Brunswick, Ac 

220' 31,013 

2361 

203,8.54 

2,5H1 

234,867 257 

34,232 2260 

165,981 

2,517 

309,868 

France on the Atlantic 

210 109,327 

43 

15,980 

262 

12.5,316 224 

100,006 25 

8,980 

240 

118,046 

France on the Mediterrauean. 

58 17,868 

2 

650 

GO 

18,524 52 

18,133 13 

3,033 

65 

22,066 

French West Indies 

236 37,375 

9 

2.253 

245 

39,628 154 

24,645 36 

10,024 

100 

35,560 

French Guiana 

15, 2,322 


.. 

15 

2,322 9 

1,313 2 

222 

11 

),5:i5 

Miquelon and French ilsheries 

37 4,105 

7 

576 

44 

4,681 5 

580 .. 

.. 

5 

580 

French African ports i 

.. 1 

7 

862 

7 

862 ' 

1 




Hayti ! 

215 20,710 

3 

640 

218 

27,3.'i0 237 

30,182, 2 

307 

239 

30.489 

Spain on the Atlantic 

36 i 10,427 

1 

135 

37 

10,562 39 

13,413 7 

2,008 

46 

15,511 

Spain on the Mediterranean.. 

4' 865 


.. 

4 

K65 40 

8 , .542' 17 

4,834 

57 

13,876 

Teneriffe, and other Canaries.. 

4 861 

1 

148 

5 

1,000 13 

2,306 2 

302 

15 

2,608 

Manilla, and Philippine Islands 

13 6,233 

, , 

.. 

13 

6,233 16 

6,636 .. 


16 

636 

CnlMi 

1254 224,018 

42 

1 7,588 

1,206 

232,206 1252 

209,322 37 

5,205 

1,289 

214,527 

Other Spaniab Weat Indies . . . 

180 28,143 

4 

683 

184 

28,826 339 

50,8071 3 

511 

342 

51,318 

Portugal 

29 5,743 

1 

172 

80 

.5,915 22 

; M'il! H 

2,471 

30 

7,592 

Madeira 

12 2,404 

1 

122 

13 

2,526 4 

! »14 .. 

, , 

4 

914 

Fayal, and the other Azores . . 

7 1,115 



7 

1,115 6 

1,119: I 

102 

7 

1,221 

Capo de Verd Islands 

1 1 1.607 

2 

382 

1.3 

2,070 4 

650 ; 1 

105 

5 

764 

Italy 

8 2,340 

4 

941 

12 

3,281 21 

5,245; 7 

1,063 

28 

7,208 

Sicily 

4 1,045 

14 

3,280 

18 

4,331 56 

14,161, 26 

7,004 

08 

21,166 

Sardinia 

15 4,395 

6 

l,.58l 

21 

5,976 7 

2,536! 4 

022 

11 

3.458 

Trieste 

28 10,597 

14 

3,918 

42 

14,515 15 

5,464, 3{ 

1,006 

18 

6,470 

Turkey 

12 2.773 



12 

2,773 12 

2.803 ! 5 

1,091 

17 

3,894 

Texas 

82 20,065 

ir> 

1,779 

97 

21,844 78 

10,010| 15 

1,876 

03 

20.895 

Mexico 

1661 22,630 

21 

1,801 

187 

24,440 18.5 

21,934 30 

4,170 

215 

29.104 

Central America 

15! 2,251 

1 

120 

16 

2,371 16 

2,517 1 

110 

17 

2,666 

yenezuela...,^.«, 

64 8.835 

12 

1,839 

76 

10,674 86 

11,601 10 

1,498 

06 

13,099 

New Granada 

12 1,691 


, , 

12 

1 ,691 14 

2,146' . 

.. 

14 

2,140 

Brazil 

225 46,250 

8 

1,816 

233 

48,066 225 

48,5.501 01 

14,802 

; 286 

03.398 

Argentine Rc'public 

10 4,833 

3 

566 

22 

5,300 50 

11,668' 8 

2,008 

68 

13,670 

Cisplatiue Republic 

54 12,510 

5 

! 1,150 

59 

13.678 2 

4445! 3 

015 

6 

1,060 

Chili 

20 7,247 


• • 

20 

7,217 8 

3,206 .. 

.. 

8 

3,200 

Peru 

2 404 



2 

404 m2 

' 551 . . 

.. 

2 

551 

China 

27 11.262 



27 

11,262 32 

15,035 I 

364 

33 

15,399 

Europe, generally 


3 

‘oQI 

3 

004 

j ’ 




Asifi, generally 

i5 4,^2 



15 

4,542 . 4 

! 591| .. 

. . 

2 

601 

Africa, generally 

51 0,878 

2 

"257 

53 

10,135 46 

k' 8,953 7 

1,648 

55 

10,601 

West fodiea, generally 

I2H 15,425 

2 

168 

130, 

15,593 





Sandwich Islands 

7 1,972 



7 

1,9T2 4 

k' 1,245 .. 

, , 

4 

1,246 

Atlantic Ocean 

38 6,787 



38 

6,787 35 

5,121 .. 

, , 

32 

6,121 

South Seaa 

IGI 51,620 

1 

400 

1 162’ 

.02,020 un 

I 47,723 .. 


140 

47,723 

North-weet Coast of America . 

^ 667 



2: 

667 1 

i| 298 .. 


I 

298 

South America, generally 

.. 


•• 

•• 1 

.. 

95 .. 

•• 

1 

05 

Total 

18343 2,010,1)24' 

5500' 

906,814 

{ 13,843 2,917,738|8148 1,977,438’ 5577 

016,993 

1 13,725|8394,4a0 
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Statement of the Tonnage cleared from each State and Territoryi from the Iflt of July, 

1843, to the 30th of June, 1844. 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Maine 

New Hanpthire.... 

Vermont 

Ma««achu0ettfl 

Rhode laland 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jeraey 

Penniiylrania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diatrict of Columbia 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

CfBorgia 

Alabama.. 

Louiaiana 

Miaaiaaippi 

Tcaiueiaee 

Miaaouri 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Florida Territory ... 


AMERICAN. 


FOREIGN. 


TOTAL AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN. 


No. Tone. 


No. Tons. 


No. Tona. 


Men. Boya. 


Men. I Boya. 


Men. I Boya. 


503 

91,020 

3,756 

174 1 

754 1 

61,929 

3,409 1 

38 

1,357 

J53,049 

1 7,165 

2 

301, 

9 

1 

90 

4..51.5 

302 1 

, , 

93 

4,716 

211 

340 

56,336 

1,745 

504 


, , 

•• i 


340 

56,336 

1,745 

1005 

330,281 

11,778 

85 

1291 

105,118 

6,580: 

“ 1 

2,356 

334399 

18.358 

93 

• 17,471, 

986 

53 


1,782 

76’ 

,, 

101 

19,253 

1,003 

l.'i.'i 

33,381 

3,070 

189 

1 40 

4,780 

253 

,, 

193i 

38,161 

3,333 

3579 

978,813 

53,064 

1696 

{ 3313 ! 

414,625> 

31,51.5 

.588 

5,792 

1,303,438 

8.5,179 

2 

609. 

2<i 

. . 

•' i 

1 - 

.. i 

1 .. 

0 

1 609 

36 

394 

70,6.‘i0 

3,223 

270 

59 

1 8,267 

1 443 


453, 

79,277 

3,660 

35 

3.8H2 

103 

3 

•• i 


1 .. ' 

1 ,, 

25 

3,883 

193 

340 

69,834 

3,107 

.. 

1 in 

31’, 205 

: 1,211 

.. 

457 

1 91,039 

4,378 

03 

9.301 ' 

415 

11 

1 24 

3.083. 

i 107 

7 

86 

1 13,284 

612 

207 

44,100 

1,867 


' 39 

7,343 

1 333 

. . 

236 

51,443 

2,200 

263 

35,476 

1,724 

2 

; 30 

4,008{ 

1 229 

• • 1 

203 

30,544 

1,063 

233 

49A01 

2,110 

51 

1 159 

48,030' 

1 1339 

358 

397 

98,727 

3,049 

93 

23..574, 

040 


75 

38.901 

! 1,363 

, •• 

108 

62,475 

3,312 

134 

47,097 

1,766 

.. 

86 

53,938 

1 1,918 

. . 

320 

101,035 

3,684 

712 

337,179^ 

9.097 

0 

■ 

289 

101,056 

' 4,306 

1 

1,001 

1 338,235 

13,493 

33 

3,653’ 

132 

.. 

144 

14,162 

645 

• • 

177 

16,816 

777 

1 

18 

4 

,, 

GO 

5,757 

281 

i 

61 

5,775 

386 

03 

10.347 

619 

•• 

38 

6,090 

37.5 

1 .. 

130 

. 10,340 

1 . . 

K95 

8i4;{ 

|3,010,!134 

99,300 

3108 

.5.500 

' 006,814 

55,075 

, 964 

13,843 

,3,917.738 

154 . 375 !, 


Statement of the Tonnage entered into each State and Territory, from the 1st of July, 

1843, to the 3()th of June, 1844. 

















AMERICA* 


TttE Number and Class of Vessels built, and the Tonna^ thereof, in each State and 
Territory of the United States, for the Year ending 30th June, 1844, 


STATES. 

SbipB. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

! Sloops and 
Cttuul Boats 

1 Steamboats. 

TOTAL. 

Tonnage. 


nutiibrr. 

27 

n limber. 

19 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

touB. 95th». 
20,200 17 
' 764 88 

New Haiapabire 

Venaonc 

1 


2 

•• 

•• i 

90 

3 


18 

5 

19 

1 



0,984 7*6 
2A13 76 
2.014 12 
2lr51» 79 
1,832 84 


3 







** 


” 

7 


11 

11 



7 


New Jersey 

10 

2 

10 

1 


Pennaylrania 

4 

3 




1 






liAvyland 

*0 

0 

42 

A 

* 

1 

31 

a 



9,417 81 
850 13 

Diatfict of ColumUta.. . 
Virginia* 



A 

1 31 

1 A 

North Car'iiinn 


.. 

*■ 

o 

X 


JW 

12 

7l7 30 

eolith Carolina ■ 



V 

4 

1 

•• 

587 1 8 

aG*J fUa 

Georgia 




2 

7 

OSiF OIf 
VO 1 1 

Florida 

1’ 


1 


* * 

1 

t j 

7X 1 1 
72 22 

Alabeua 






* 1 


Miaalsalppi 








lioaialana 


1 

g 

4 

» 

t K 


lliMOurl. 





* 

10 

OtK* d!! 

Tennesaeo.. 




** 

9 

If 

n 

2 tMt7 OM 

Kentucky - 






A 

271 21 

% IdSn 1 1 

Ohio 


2 

4 


•15 

afO 1 

An 1 

ipifij 11 

ti AOtt jtO 

M iehigan 


8 


43 

HIM 

lA ' 

SIsV'lK FliF 






J 

2^284 87 

Total 

73 

47 

204 

279 ! 

163 ; 

766 

103,537 20 


Condensed View of the Tonnage of tlie several Districts of the United States, on the 

80th of «lune, 1844. 


a 

DISTRICTS. 

Registered tonnage. 

1 

Knrollcd and licensed 
tonnage. 


tons and 05ths. 

tons and 95tbB. 

Passamaquoddy 

3.298 

15 

6,878 

in 

Machias 

1,037 

94 

13,057 

40 

Frenclnnan’s Bay 

1,714 

58* 

17,904 

74 

Penobscot 

5,.52l 

31 

21,950 

30 

Belfast 

11,1.14 

73 

24,293 

70 

Waldoborough 

18,621 

68 

38,789 

81 

WUcasaet 

9,342 

68 

9.598 

82 

Bath 

38.038 

85 

18,891 

02 

Portland 

408,45 

89 

16,A01 

88 

Saco 

1,944 

39 

9176 

07 

Kennebunk 

4,882 

80 

2,374 

11 

York 



1,1.55 

72 

Burlington 

.. .. 


2,762 

86 

Portsmouth 

14,649 

74 

8,279 

90 

Newbury port 

16,(62 

65 

4,910 

95 

Ipswich 

.. .. 


2,051 

56 

Gloucester 

2.681 

76 

13,161 

91 

Salem 

21,931 

74 

12,.322 

.32 

Marblehead 

1,526 

47 

8,099 

81 

Boston 

175,.33q 

52 

39,954 

47 

Plymouth 

Pall Riter 

6,H29 

74 

9,030 

30 

2,716 

22 

4,954 

00 

New Bedford 

94,747 

26 

9,381 

02 

Barnstable 

5,995 

25 

34,212 

38 

Edgartowii 

6,956 

52 

1,131 

37 

Nantucket 

27,749 

39 

3,765 

15 

Providence 

16,476 

63 

5,515 

54 

Bristol 

12,494 

81 

2,482 

14 

Newport 

» 6,447 

00 

4,709 

94 

Middletown 

1,082 

98 

0,539 

31 

New liondon 

28,125 

68 

9,640 

39 

StoDington 

6,012 

80 

4,830 

30 

New Haven 

5,192 

39 

6,283 

17 

FalrAeld 

713 

93 

10,793 

30 

Champlain 

.. . 


3,192 

34 

SacketPa harbour 

... 


A095 

23 

Oswego 

.. • 


9,387 

89 

Niagara 

... 


12 

40 

Genesee 

... 


239 

<» 

Oswegatchie 

.. . 


1,022 

03 

Buffalo creek 

.. . 

1 

20,822 

23 

Saa harbonr 

19AIR 

59 j 

6.008 

32 

New York 

253,888 

23 ! 

271,273 

76 


STATES. 


Mniiie . 


New HampMhire. 
•iMMcbiisetts.. . 


Bliode hund. 


Ooftnedtioat . 




Total tonnaffe of 
each district. 

toxm and 95tba. 
9.17fi 31 
14,005 30 
19,010 37 
37,400 70 
39,S8H 97 
57,357 94 
14,001 49 
67,820 87 
97,347 82 
3,721 07 
7,296 01 
1,156 72 
2,762 86 
22,025 20 
21,073 25 
2,051 56 

15.843 72 
34,294 11 

0,626 83 
210,885 04 
10,869 00 
7,070 22 
>04,128 28 
40,207 63 
8,087 80 
31,514 54 
21,992 22 
14,937 00 
11,242 04 
10,621 80 
37,760 12 

10.843 19 
11,439 96 
ll,9er 28 
a.UKI 34 
8,039 23 
9.387 89 

12 40 
289 09 
1,022 08 
20,882 28 
25,686 9i 
929,182 03 
(€0ntfnued) 
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S T A T K B. 

D IBTRICTS. 

Registered tonnage. 

Berolled and licensed 
tonnage. 

Total tonnage 0 ^ 
eaob distiiet. 

Nmv York 

Cape Vincent 

Perth Amboy 
Bridgetown 
Burlington 

Camden 

Newark 

tons and 95ths. 

tons and 95ihs. 

2,720 .51 
10.538 50 
10,410 59 1 

4.104 GG 

5,420 28 

tons and 95Clio. 
2,720 51 


2IB 09 

10.756 59 


227 30 

10,676 89 

** 

4,104 GO 



0,429 28 

* ' 

5.52 AO 

13,015 01 

4.738 HO 

13 567 87 


4,738 89 


Great Bgg „ 

Philadelphia 

Preaque isle 

Pittsburg 

Wilmington 

Newcastle 

Baltimore 

Oxf.ird 


10,409 53 
74,599 24 

4,213 46 

0 232 71 

3,87 8 30 

4,824 10 
34,001 72 

0,8(:i 2H 

10,409 S3 

Pennsylvania 

ts •••«• 

|FcilA«riire 

40,205 50 

2, *209 G3 

114,894 83 
4,213 46 
9,232 71 
6.088 07 


4.824 10 

Maryland 

4 I.ML 40 

76,'i03 17 


9.801 28 


33 V 75 

12,178 55 

^ 12,510 as 

** 

Snow Hill 

Kt. JMary*s 

Town Creek ' 

Anapulia 
Georgetown 
Alexandria 

Norfolk 

6,313 50' 
1,778 60 

* 0.313 50 

** 


1,778 66 

** 

.... 

1.574 16 

1,574 16 

* 


2.4i>2 19 

2,492 19 

D. of Columbia ... 

Virginia 

. 2,^3 68 

0,5!)1 48 

10,034 84 

0,367 11 

3.945 48 
8,515 40 

9,000 79 
10, .537 02 
18,550 35 


Petersburg 

Michmond 

Yorktown 

Bast Htver « 

Tappaharinock 

Folly Landing 

!N8 76 

698 39 

1,647 20 

* 

3,514 47 

4,530 88 

6,051 40 
2,001 35 

*’ 

2,001 ;i5 

tP 

*’406 93 

.3,219 92 

4, .383 46 

3,219 52 
4,790 44 

*' 

2,031 50 

2,031 50 

” 

.** 

3,227 27 

3.227 27 

*' 

CherryKtone 

Wheeling 

V\ ilmington 

Newbern 

Waaliington 

Eden ton 
t'uniden 

Beaufort 

Plymouth 

Ocracoke 
Charleston * 

Boaufort 
Georgetown ^ 
Siivurtiiah 


1.495 37 

1,495 37 

” 


1,340 18 

1,340 16 

North Carolina .. 

?s •• 

»l • • 

SI • • 

SI • • 

fl 

11 • • 

South Carolina ... 

19 * • • 

f» • • • 

4aenrgia 

11.222 M 
1,558 00 
1.267 12 

158 03 

K02 61 

254 80 

808 11 

0,445 87 

j 5tJ6 4t 

i 8,1.32 17 

t 

:i,501 65 

2.4 IC 31 
2,215 tl2 

1,060 77 

8,173 92 

1.401 40 
1,015 83 
1,088 45 
9.864 15 

.320 92 

041 68 

6.402 41 

14,727 24 

3.075 26 

3.482 14 
1,218 80 
8,976 01 
1,650 34 
1.914 02 
1,088 45 
19.510 07 
329 92 
1,508 17 

14,624 58 


Sun bury 
Brunswick 


» 608 07 

779 66 

1,177 73 

** 

Hardwick 

** 

Si. Mary’s 
Pensacola 

7(»5 .52 

; 2.37 30 

1.002 82 

Ylnriilu 

1 l.tNio 67 

860 89 

1,033 G1 


1 St. Auguitine 

j Apalachicola 

1 St. M ark’s 

;i06 02 

1 .... 

! 212 40 

GOO 13 

** 

i 3,090 24 

3,niH) 24 


1 

142 18 

142 18 


St. Jfdin’s 

Key \\v9t 

Mobile 

1 

300 13 

309 13 

>P •••• ••••• 

Alnhiuna 

2,t43 82 
• 3,M27 33 

1,040 15 

11,387 11 

3,493 02 
1.5,214 44 

Mififiiaiiippi 

Peart Kiver 

1,341 10 

10 

liAuiRiana 

New Orleotis 

55,620 88 

105,422 0-1 

161,012 02 


Ti'chc 

! 726 01 

7*20 01 

TssniiHSHeii . . . . . . . 

N ashville 

1 .... 

1 5,GK8 79 

.5^088 76 

Kentucky 

latiiiBville 


; 7,114 44 

7.114 44 

tlliiu 

CiiyuliUKa 

SunduFky 

Cincinnati 

1 .... 

> 14,196 84 

14,106 84 



2,407 22 

2,407 22 


j 

13,130 .39 

13,139 39 


JMiiiroi 

! • 

[ 2,371 52 

2,371 52 

Michifi^ati 

Detroit 


• 14,901 <7 

14,901 17 


M ichi limack inac 

.... 

498 75 

498 7\ 

MisHOuri 

St. Louis 

.... 

1 16,664 53 

16,664 53 



Total 


1,068,764 01 

1,211,3.10 11 

2.280, (V.)5 07 


Number and Tonnage of Sailiug Vessels, re- Vessels which entered inwards, Coastwise, 


DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1 

PLACES. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Under fifty tons each 

Over fifty tons each 

Steam vessels under fifty tons 
„ over fifty tons 

In Soodandf sailing Teasels 
„ steam vessels., 

in Irelawl, sailing vessels . . 
„ steam vessels*.. 

j 

tuns. j 

185,832 1 
2,010,414 
8,119 ! 
63,J23 

481,070 

198,419 

1 

In England! 

Scotland y Salting vessels 
Ireland } 

England ) 

Scotland | Steamers 

Ireland 1 

1 

1 

number* 
98.205^ 
19,053 1 
10,476 i 
9,204 r 
2,688 ( 
2.061 i 

tons. 

12,532,207 


The amount of tonnago of Tosaela which clearod outwards^ coaBtaiae^in ihc Fame period was 12,57I^M1 tons. 







i^lhtt feeA Aagirtcttd in I|hi tcvMllXWti 



1S41 

164* 

1848 

Steam Veaaela 

SallingVoBiiola 

Steam VeBMla, 


Steda Vsaieta 

l| 

fl 

• (.tel 

B 

tons. 

IMSS 

iVsas 

No 

1063 

81 

66S 

KttH 

H8,il6 

8,731 

131,809 

No 

58 

1 

8 

toea. 

43,716 

108 

1,017 

6VI 

M 

650 

fMiaai. 

uasu 

ai43 

74,846 

No 

46 

*7 

tona. 

6189 

616 

NiT 

699 

68 

Mms 

Jtfrt 

64 

ia,30i 

1806 

S88.7T5I 67 

14,931 

1402 

_I94'^ 

63 

6739 ( 1060 

lumtt 


NlMBSEf Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels, belonging to the British Empire, on fhe ftlst 
of December of each of the thiee Years, 1841, 1842, and 1848. 


PLACES 


1841 



1842 



19U 



vemela 

tuna 1 

men 

reaaela 

1 tuna 1 

men. 

reaaela 

tona 

man. 

Ualted Kingdom 

92,747 

2,886,630 

167,117 

23.207 


170,088 

2MS3 

A957.487 

169,816 

lelea of Gtternaey, Jer- 

eoy#aod Man 

Brines Plaacanona .... 

714 

48,771 ' 

9.334 

747 

50 971 

6,396 

746 

60,144 

6,330 

6,691 

977,081 

37.867 

6.861 

979,4*10 

38,589 

7,089 

680,806 

88,822 

ToUd 

80,063 

8.913.480 

910,198 

30,815 

3,619,850 

314,009 

30,083 

3,6883^ 

jMa,m 


Statement of the Shipping employed in the Trade of the ITnitcd Kingdom, exhibiting 
the Number, Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels that Entered Inwards and Cleared Out- 
wards (including their re[>eated Voyages), separating Biitish from Foreign Vessels, 
and distinguishing the Trade with each Countiy, in the Year ending the 5th of 
January, 1844, 


COUNTRIES 


Bvkopb. 



Norway 

PottiDBrlt 

Temissl Pmer 

M Amtob. 

„ Mfeddn 

Sjia^aiid Baloaiio ia-| 

Rast a 01^ OMiarta 



ItSlion iolMidal 

lotolan WMol 

TaHiayaad CoatmintBl 

Groace 

at g^ «a4 Gwrt to- 

aniicA. 

_ HWVWBOOoossaavavpaaaL 

: flroml 

jttaDoWRirai 

Ms 


INWARDS 


OUTWARDS 

— 

Britiah 

Foreign 


Bntibli 

CrewB 

1 


Foreign 

Vea- 
aela i 

Ton- 

nage 

CrewB. 

Ve«- 

aels 

l<in> 1 
»a|,( 

CiewB 

Vea- 

aela 

Ton 

na^e 

\ta- 

aela. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Crewf 

No 

tona 

1 No 

No 

tuna 

No 

No 

tona, 

No 

No 

tons 

No 

153<1 

814,682' 

13,066 

177 

47,883 

2 220 

1009 

231,899 

10,211 

181 

45,441 

2,015 

so 

6,439 

383 

226 

14,184 

2 019 

■>7 

HlbJ 

1 462 

.311 

30 257 

1,992 

22 

1,814' 

130 

669 

97 218 

5 032 

28; 

3 023 

189 

600 

91,110 

4,798 

34 

4,148 

219 

1190 

82 940 

9 817 

309 

02,446 

2,927 

1739 

191,049 

9,184 

548 

70,164 

9,488 

918 

101,749 

7,015 

498 < 

' 64,122 

1,416 

969 

176,137 

8,144 

eo9 

181,560 

10,146 

1098 

102 4<I6 

6,512 

939 

I8^298 

9,H94| 

1 1125 

90.664 

5,951 

1620 

242,029 

12,615 

776 

78,932 

M»6 

1674 

232,595 

12 123 

610 

! 64,880 

33119 

743 

02,174 

7,805 

505 

77,010 

4,502 

653 

72,261 

6,517 

338 

47,909 

3,069 

4076 

451,020 

31,673 

1931 

100,156 

14 509 

4214 

491 789 

35,6691 

1642 

127,933 

13,845 

391 

99 783 

2,444 

29 

3,318 

251 

348 

38,119 

2,304 

65 

8,404 

590 

306 

l<f,231 

1,12^ 

1 1 

134 

r 

141 

12,586 

908 




96 

4,767 

301 

2 

330 

22 

"l 

1 8,545 

1 692 

1 

907 

10 

496 

41,875 

2, 603^ 

06 

8,480 

627 

1 

933 

64,086 

8,766 

118 

90,718 

l«08O 

11 

1,082 

64 

2 

220 

211 

17 

1,947 

1 181 

6 

604 

41 

189 

94,295 

1,873 

1 

200 

12 

347 

42 916 

3,387 

2 

808 

98 

571 

82,7761 

1 4,308 

41 

10,904 

617 

698 

87,713 

4,696 

101 

90,480 

1,060 

17 

8,916' 

' 121| 

. 


. 

135 

25.517 

1,363 

81 

7,174 

838 

64 

7h135| 

403 

1 

• ) 

• 

• 

88 

1 

7,336 

^ I 

1 

1 

888 

11 

178 

98,749 

1,692 

9 

8,400 

118 

J 

^ 46,732 

3,338 

61 

13,199 

098 

38 

6,302 

269^ 

1 

! 

190 

9 

26 

4,376 

330 

8 

1.631 

73 

113 

31,619 

1,093 



. 

61 

1 

WO 

8 

4W 

S3 

32 

3,477 

lei 


* 

• 

91 

16,911 

789 

-0 

0,741 

997 

. 

. 


3 

364 

99 

4 

1 

1,030 

61 

1 

0 

961 

63 


(coMtitmedj 























ttAvmiriop Of tile eintEO mTsA. 










pUtWAADS. 


1 

OOVNTBIKS. 


BrftUh. 


Foreign. 

I 

J 


Britiab. 

f 

Fhreigii. 


i 

Ve«. I 
aela 

TSn- 
1 wage. 

Crewa.j 

Vet- 1 Ton- 
aela ■ nage. 

Crewi, ^ 

Vea- 

aela 

Ton ^ Von- 

Ton- 1 
uage. 

Orowm 

- - - - r 

'Nj 


tona. 

No. 

No. 1 tons. 

c 

No. 

tuna 

No. ) 

No. 

tons. 1 

Ne, 

SIcnrA Leutio Bnil ii>aat 




I 






1 


firowl Psnibia to tlu 




i 




] 

1 


1 


M^uriido > • ♦ 

£4 


12,702 




67 

16 128 

807, 


1 


Windward Goovt 



5.10 

SI 



5 

6HH 

56< 


1 


Cape C&oBAt CadUe 

31 


t,(i8S 

2«6 



3‘2 

1 5,131 

551 




OoAat from Rio Volia U> 











' 


Gape ill Gonil Hop^... 

iS 


16 6 >7 

1,008 

1 (2 

ll’ 

87 

26 17 i 

1,274 

1 

178 

18 

Capo of Good Hope .... 


1,KH8 

•211 

. 


112 

26 IM 1 

1 576 




'Jntan d*4(huiiH 





1 


‘2 

1 hit 

40 




Vo'Ctern Stated 

9 

1 

510 1 

1 






* 

\ 


Porta m the Red St a... 




.. 






1 

00 

9 

Cape Void Inlands . .. 

7 


1 0211 

07 . ' 


11 

‘2 21 1 

Ml 


1 

1 

Sb Jlefeoa&A cenaitm. 

12 

•2,618 

121 1 


22 

1,6 >1 

26 1 




Mauritiua 

72 

‘20,212 

0)6 ^ ' 


42 

11 HOI 

60K 



1 

Aau 


1 


1 

1 



1 




1 

Arabia 





. 


15 8,101 

‘271 



1 

Eaat India Cumpauy'H 




1 





1 




lernteniH, Siiiaapoie, 













and C< ylun i 

111 

200,600 

11,286 


171 166 072 

8,112 



1 

•Sumatra 







1 

1 17 1 

16 




JavA 


1.718 

•210 1 

21 

1 

I 4 111 

201 

1 

487 

18 

Philippine lalanda . . . 

r* 

1,2Hi 

1 214 . 



1 ‘2,0 12 

121 

2 

300 

) 30 

Other iHlatida ot the In- 

1 











i 

dian Si 

1 


401 

! 21 







1 

Gliiua 

SI 

16,7)2 1,6*15 .. 


7 1 12,268 

1,000 

3 

1,000, 05 

New Holland. 

«*) 

•27.I6J 1,410 


1 11 1 1 0'»H 

2 767 

1 



New Zealand . . 






.. 

1 

1 4 *.18 

227 

1 


1 

buuih Sea laland. 



162 1; 

5 







1 

Amfuic A 










1 



Britmh Northern Gulo- 










1 



niea 

2.21 


771,60 

I 40.027 


1,6 16 710,608 

20,10* 

1, 

180 8 

West liidiea. 

1 I’iH 

‘2U( *2 10 11 1 15 


s6? ‘2H,«»68 

14,346 

1 



llaytl 

1 Ki. 

j.iwr 1 »5 


18 1 2,667 

1 iH 



1 

Ciiha and other Toreigt) 




1 

I 





1 


1 

Weat Indita 

17‘» 

'il.66r* 2 761 56 1‘2K6» 610 

20 

2 60 0 18 

3 006 

81 

27 180 1,144 

United htaioa 


200 7HI 

1 7 701 71 1 306 106 13,11, 

416 21(»026 

0,0 ,0 

717 

360 247 H,420 

Mixko 

I (7 

iioiii 651 • j 207. n 

j« 0,7 iO 

6‘2s 

t 

073 50 

Oiiaumala 

1 ' 

i 

HOO 17 , 

1 







Columbia 

8<< 

16,6(»J 

>1 860 

1 . 

1) 8 ‘216 

471 

2 

33G 22 

Brazil 

1S« 

IH.0‘20 1,641 H 2 066 U7 

•20/ 50 011 

•2,1HI 

10 

1*2,683 574 

Rill de la Plata 

1 


21 171 

li 1,017 1 .. 


16 l‘2,U2r> 

150 

5 

I.IIH 55 

Ckiili 

' 7« 

I6 4MI 1,000 16 Ills 16rt 

60 18,*221 

oil 

2 

431 28 

Ptru 

4U 

10 15: 

>1 .j.., , . 

• 

•2) t,16l 

)0j 

7 

331 

1 22 

1 

Falkland laloa 


1 

e 

.. 

i 



1 20N 

12 

1 


1 

Whale tiakieriea 

1 10 

12,11< 

) 1,180 

. . 

11 l(),0li7 

1 los 



1 

Gaeroaey. Jeraey, and 












I 

Man 

' 2,812 

170, 15< 

) 14 11 

2 43 4 67 

2 2st 

2 31 

7 111264 

12,111 

3 

215 18 

Total 

‘l9,'S00 1111,220 H 'i41 l.Win 0 <»•> 701 

16 414 lor.HJJ 

167,676 

8706 1 341,133 71,718 


Statement of tho Number, Toimago, ^iid (Ve\\<j of Vessels (iufludincf their repeated 
Voyages), that Entered liiwaids and Cleared OnhNanU, at tl » several Ports of the 
Huiled Kinc^om, from and to Foreign Paits dining oaeli of the Thiec Years, ending 
the 5th of January, 1 844. 



YEARS. 

• 1 

Briiiah and Irish > easela. | 

rorciurii VtsselH. | 


TOTAL. 


- 

Vesaela 1 

• 

Tone. 

_ 1 

Crews 

VtaaelM 

loos. 

Citwa, ^ 

VtSHtla 1 

1 Tonr j 

1 Crewa. 


1H41 

number. 1 
18,125 ' 

1 nunilHir. 

' 3..30I,2II 

number 

178.060 

numbei. 
6 1*27 

1 ) umbel 
1,2*11,161 
1,205,303 

^numbei } 
73.()31 

nmnber ’ 
*28 0 )2 

1 number. | 
4,01*2,370 1 

number 

252,330 

Inwarda..* 

1842 

18,687 

3,264,725 

178,884 

1 8,051 

<>5,012 

27,0 n 

4,5<H),02H I 
4,847,2I»G 

241356 


1843 1 

11^800 

31515,340 

16I,.42(, 

A141 

1,301,650 

1)0,761 

28,011 

201,117 


1841 

18,464 

3,426,279 

186 060 

9.786 1 

1,3)6,862 

71,664 

28,250 

4.7()<>,171 ' 

202390 

Ootwarda,< 

1842 

18,785 

3,870,270 

186,810 

8 375 

1,452,170 

I 68,464 

27,100 

A027,440 , 

215,309 


1843 1 

19A34 

3,635,883 

197.0701 

i 8,700 1 

1,341,433 

71,718 

28,1143 ' 

' 4,977,206 1 

269,694 


5 D • 
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Tonnage Entered the Ports of France, the United States, and Great Britain. 


Y KA RS 

UNITED KINGOOAf: 

UNITED STATES. 

FRANCE. 


British. 

Foreign. 

American. 

Foreign. 

French. 

Foreign. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tend. 

tons. 

1815 

1 ^72,1 08 

740,985 

700.000 

217.413 



1S16 

1,415,723 

379,405 

807,462 

259,142 



1817 

1,025,121 

405.011 

780,130 

212,166 

t 


1818 

1,880,304 

702,457 

7.55,101 

161.414 



1819 

1,800,128 

.542,048 

783,570 

85,898 



iHflU 

1,668,000 

447,01 1 

801,2.53 

78,850 

335,942 

354,550 

ism 

1.599.274 

306,250 

705,098 

: 82.915 

316.243 

367.092 

182‘1 ! 

1,664,186 

409,151 

787,961 

1 12,407 

285,560 

423,044 

Isas 1 

1,74(1,850 

582,996 

775.271 

117,297 

, 220,129 

423,162 

1821 

1 797,320 

7.5!(.44I 

1 850,033 

89.481 

316,480 

1 438,005 

i8ar» 

2,144,598 

958,132 

i 880,754 

94,8.36 

.329,735 

414,670 

1826 

1.950,630 

694,110 

; 942.200 

120,716 

3.55,756 

544,682 

1827 

2,8i»6.80H 

751,804 

90H,Hdi 

137,562 

353.102 

475,509 

1828 

2,094.2.57 

634,620 

8G3.:i81 

147,000 

346,591 

527,639 

182!) 

2,184,525 

710,9)3 

872,940 

130,098 

331.040 

581,753 

1830 

2,180,042 

758,828 

907.227 

130,410 

340,171 

669,283 

1831 

2,367,322 

874.605 

922.952 

217.056 

333,210 

461,194 

1832 

2.185,980 

63t,979 

m9.«22 

421.667 

399,948 

714,638 

1833 

2.183,844 

702,0S,j 

1,111,441 

520,874 

3.58,157 

622,735 

1831 

2.298.263 

ft33,«)05 

I,074,li70 

.568,052 

394,486 

736,918 

1835 

2,442.734 

800,990 

; 1,352,653 

011.310 

407,900 1 

766,033 

1836 

2,505,173 

988,899 

1 1,25.5,384 

680.213 

.5.50,121 

889.34.1 

1837 

2,616,166 

1,005,940 

i 1.2!)9,720 

, 765,703 

592.124 

010.111 

1838 

2,785.387 

1,21 1 

; 1.302,!I74 

:>92,N0 

620,140 

01 5,000 

1839 

3,101,650 

1. .131,365 

I 1.490.279 

624,SI4 

642.130 

924,220 

IH40 

3,197,501 

1,160,294 

1 1. .576,940 

712,363 

665,178 

1 .070,737 

IS 11 

2,(100,749 

1,081.38(1 

1 

736, 14 1 

630.071 

1,193,280 

1812 

2,680.838 

97 1,7()8 

1 




1813 



i 




IHM 



1 





Number and Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade which Filtered Inwards 
and Cleared Outwards with Cargoes, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, 
during the Years ending 5tli of January, 1843 and 1844» 


coasting 

E N 1’ E R 15 I) 

INWARD S. 1 

1 c L r< 

: A R E D 

OUTWARDS. 

1 Yi-i 

ir endinf? tho 5th of January. j 

Year ending tlr 

i‘ 5th of January. 

TRADE. 

1843 1 

1844 . { 

184.1 

1 1844 


V csBcla. 

Tonnage. 

Vessfls. 

Tonnage, 

VcBsels, 

Tonnage. 

V fHsels. 

Tonnage. 


iiumbor. 

tons. 

1 ) umber. 

tons. 1 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

tons. 

Employed between 









Great Britain and 






1 



lri>laud 

9.060 

1,148,907 

10,104 

1,255,901 

17,433 

\ 1,682,828 

10,760 

1,670,574 

Other coasting Tessels 

118,780 

0,636,543 

121,357 

9,566,275 

123,557 

9,619,829 

1 i4.937 

0,650.564 

Total 

127,840 

10,785,450 

131,641 

10,822,170 

1 411,010 

1.302,657 

141,607 

11,321,138 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 
during th e Years ending 3th of Janua ry, 1843 and 1844. 



ENTERED 

INWARDS. 

CLEARED OUTWARDS. 

nfirTiKrTRiF..(S Tn 

Y car ending the 

5th of JaniiUi'y. 

} Year 

’ ending the Oth of January. 

WHICH THE VES- 

1813 j 

1844 1 

1 1R43 1 

, 1844 

SELS BELONGED. 

Vessels. 

1 'I'ons. j 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

y OHSCis . 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

United Kingdom and its 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

armber. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

di-pondehcies 

13,823 

2,680,838 

13,964 

2,919,528 

15,107 

2,734,083 

16,206 

2,727.306 

Russia 

220 

65,240 

160 

45,596 

. 127 

38,26!) 

138 

39,281 

Sweden 

207 

32,222 

190 ’ 

32,476 

108 

27,054 

206 

30,865 

Norway 

079 

107,429 

L08 1 

111,402 

264 

30,929 

342 

38,810 

Denmark 

756 

54,066 

938 

65,254 

1,092 

87,457 

1,4.11 

in/,ono 

Prussia 

7IJ 

1.18,431 

800 

157,035 

605 

108,917 

835 

164,457 

Gther German states . . I 

863 

74,.138 

657 

60,736 

907 i 

91,752 

1,127 

100,468 

Holland 

481 

40,509 

432 

38,456 

512 

49,475 

675 

56,673 

Belgium 

25G 

35,819 

236 

33.487 

354 

63,118 

207 

44,906 

.France.. 

801 

30,256 

590 

29,791 

1,250 

03,533 

1,053 

87.846 

Spain 1 

78 

10,951 

64 

9,170 

66 

9,089 

63 

8,479 

Portugal.... 

31 

3,544 

32 

3,082 

27 

3.217 

84 

3,842 

Italinn States 

182 

43,732 

40 

11,176 

150 

38,010 

58 

14,679 

Cither European States 
United States nf Auie- 

0 

1,727 

4 

086 

3 , 

944 

S 

1,820 

rica 

Other States in Ame- 

574 

325,814 

748 

40.1,878 

576 

323^29 

605 

836/i06 

rica, Africa or Asia .. 

6 

1,301 

2 

310 

3 

1,492 

8 

674 

Total 

19,674 

8,655,230 

19,564 

3,925.422 

21,402 

3.G91 574 

21,980 

3.763,369 
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Statement of the Number, Tonnage, and Crew's of Vessels that belonged to the several 
British Plantations in the Year 1843. 


COUNTRIES. 

VoSBolif. ! 

1 1 

Tonii. 

CrewA 

Europb. 

nuuilier.' 

number. 

Duml*cr. 

Malta 

8-1 : 

I4,(I2G 

772 

Avhk'a. 

I 



Batliurnt 7 

‘2« 1 

1,201 

210 

Sierra Leone 

IH 

1,754 

100 

Cwpp {if Good Hope 

•Hi ! 

3,1 :i4 

2.52 

Mauritius 

I‘i3 j 

12,411 

1 1,450 

AciJA. 

Rnmliny 

i 

1 

* 108 j 

4(1,452 

2,0fl0 

Mniab'/r 

'A , 


.305 

Tanjorc 

a.*! 

5,070 

2.57 

MHiiran 

:i3 

ri.nriO 

23J 

('orinira 

17 1 

3,381 

130 

CuloMttu 

17!» 1 

48,008 

2,500 

Ceylon 

(i‘2U ! 

‘2H,K2() 

2,1H0 

New Holland. S)diic\ 

275 i 

27,H|4 

1 2.440 

V»ii Dieineii'a Land iind New 
Zealand 

1 

152 

I0,MS3 

! 048 

Aeann 

(Jtritish Northern i'otonU's ) 
Newfuuiullaiui 

775 ; 

4 '‘.001 

4,182 

Canada 

530 i 

53,.fH7 i 

i 3.012 

Now Ttninciwicl. 

! ' 


1 3,‘J*»7 


C O IT N T R 1 H S. 

Ves'-els. 

1 Tuns. 1 Crews. 


number. 

unniber. ' 

number. 

Nora Srotid 

1004 

108,004 ; 

6,529 

Cape lirctun 

450 

20,402 

1 1,009 

Prince EJward’fi lafand 

214 

15,874 

002 

British West Inoibs. 




Antigua 

53 

804 

i 217 

Baliamas 

144 

3,4.33 

720 

Karhridops 

41 

1.778 ; 

; 200 

Hcrbiet*.. 

17 

77.3 1 

1 S2 

Bentntdd. 

55 

3,044 1 

1 344 

neijit‘rar.1 

54 

2,754 

1 277 

lloiniuicH 

11 

482 ' 

70 

Grenada . 

40 i 

7H2 ; 

195 

Jamaica 

117 ; 

4,5(»4 

010 

Moniacir.tt 

H 1 

i:»i 1 

1 |i;i 

I 23 

3S 

St. Christopher's 

35 ! 

! 528 

108 

St. lji:cia 

10 1 

1 oi:i ' 

132 

St. Vincent's 

32 1 

1 I.2I1 j 

191 

' I'oliRgO 

1 S 

l!M 1 

49 

'lortoia 

4.5 , 

I -’'7 1 

119 

Criiiidad 

01 

1,Sgf 1 

385 

Total 

7085 

58O.H(i0 I 

' 38.812 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

, FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERK'A. 

During the colonial government of the English settlements in tlie countries 
now forming the United States, although the absurd and mischievous commercial 
policy of the rulers and legislators of the British empire limited the navigation, 
industry, and trading enterprise of the colonists, yet the persevering Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of the colonists urged them over the seas to every port in the world, 
except those to which the navigation laws prohibited them to trade. 

The following brief chronological sketch mtU exhibit the progress of the 
navigation and trade of the old British colonies, and of the United States, until 
the year 1800 . 

1607. The Rrst permanent settlement, after various disastrous attempts, established 
in Virginia. * 

1609. Henry Hudson, an Pkiglisbman in the service of the I)ntch, sailed from the 
Texel ill the beginning of tliis year, with the design of sailing to the llw-'t Indies by a north- 
west course. He entered into the river Manhattan, and departed in October for England. 
Dutch ships were sent the next^Tar to open a trade with the natives. 

1616. Tobacco about tliis time first cultivated by the English in Virginia. 

Four ships sailed from Louden, and four from Plymouth to New England, from whence 
they carried cargoes of fish and oil, which were sold with profit in Spain and the Canary 
islands. 

1618. The only commodities exported from Virginia, at this time, were tobacco and 
sassafras. The use of tlie plough introduced in Virginia. 

1619. Tobacco , — King James proliibited the sale of tobacco, in gross or retail, 
either in England or Ireland, until the custom should be paid and the n^al seal affixed. 
Twenty thousand pounds of tobacco exportetd tliis year from Virginia to England, nearly 
the whole crop of the preceding year. 
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1621. Parliamentary Acts respecting Tobacco* — The Eng^hsh parliament resolved, 
that all foreign tobacco shall be barredy but that of Virginia, or any of the king’s domi- 
nions, shall not hi^ held |preign.” A bill, for the restraiut of the iiioi'dinate use of tobacco 
passed in May. Ko toh^f^co teas to be imported after the of October y 1621, but from 
Virginia and the Somers /.vto, aitd, after that day, nofw was to be jdanted in England* 
There was to be paid to the king, lor custom, sixpence a pou7id, in consideration of the loss 
he might sustain in his revenue. None was to be sold by the merchant for more than 
eight shillings the pound, hut they who should sell tobacco by the Jiipc, miglit make the 
most they could. This is the first instance of the policy of' pro7noting the importation 
of the produce of the colonics in preference to the produce of foreign States. 

, 1622. Tobacco. — The tobacco cxjjorted from Virginia, to England, on an average, 
for seven years previous to 1622, luuonutcd to 142,085 pounds a year. 

EHshery. — Thirty-five ships which sailed this year from the west of England, and t‘no 
from London, to fish on the New lOngland coasts, made successful voyages. 

Limit on the Trade to Nac England. — The Plymouth company complained to King 
James of the encroachments and injuries of interlopers on their American comineroe and 
possessions, and applied to him for relief. The king issued a proclamation, commanding 
that none should frequent the coasts of New England but the adventurers and planters, or 
traffic with tlie Indians, otherwise than by tbeliccm^e of the council of Plymouth. Chalmers 
says, “ This rcmarkahle edict, far from j>roving bencficijil to the company, really brought on 
its dissolution.^* 

1624. Fishing. — About fifty English shi[>s sailed in the si)iing of this year, to fish 
on the coasts of New England. 

1626. Newfoundland Fishery — Tlie coast of Newfoundland, for several years 
frequented by about 250 sail of Etiglisb vessels, estimated at 15,000 tons, employing 
5000 persons, and an annual profit, of about 165,000/. sterling. 

1627. Trade of the Colony of Plymouth. — The gov€irnor and others liired the trade of 
the colony for six years ; and for this privilege, together with the shallop and the pinnace 
built at Monamet, undertook to pay 1800/. and all other debts of the planters ; to bring 
over to them 50/. a year in hoes, shoes, and sell them for corn at 6.v. a bushel ; and, at the 
end of the term, to return the monopoly to the coinpany. 

1628. Dutch 'Trade with Plymouth. — A DulcIi bark, from Manhattan, arrived at 
Plymouth, New England. After this commciicoment of trade, the Dutch often sent goods 
to the same place, and a traffic was continued for several years. The Plymouth colonists 
cxclianged tobacco for lin(Mi.s, stuffs, and other articles. 

1631. Corn wade a Legal Tendtr. — In Massachu.sctt..s, thg court of assistants ordered, 
that corn should pass foi* payment of all debts at the usual rate for which it W’as sold, 
unless money w^ere expressly named. 

1633. Trade in Several trading- vessels sailed up the Connecticut 

river in the course of the year. 

1639. Act to Encourage the Fishery. — The legislature of Massachusetts pa.ssed an 
act, to free from all duties and public taxes, all property emjdoyed in catching, curing^ or 
transporting fish. 

1641. Trading Post at Nurragansci. — Ricliard Smith purchased oi Sachems^ 
a tract of land in the Narraganset country, distant from the English settlements; erected 
a house of trade, and entertained all passing travellers. 

1642. Trading Post at the Delaware. — The colonirft.s of New Haven sent agents, 
vrlio purcha.sed of tlio tiatives several tracts of land on botli sides of Delaw'arc bay and 
river, and then erected a trading post. Kreft, the Dutch' governor of New Netherlands, 
ivlthout any previous notice, sent forth his soldiers, who burned the trading post, and 
seized the goods at the Delaw^are. 

Iroquois Trade xoith the Dutch. — The Iroquois carried a considerable trade with the 
Dutch at Albany, who gave the Iroquois in return ffre-aruis, ammunition, See, 

1645. Impost on IVineSy tjrc. — The general court of Massachusetts levied an impost 
on wines and strong liquors, for the pay of government, the maintenance of fortinca- 
tions, and the protection of the harbours. 
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Iron TVorks at Lynn, — The general court of Massachusetts this year granted liberty 
to make iron. An iron work was begun in Lynn. 

Virginia Currency, — The legislature of Virginia prohibited dealing by barter, and 
established the Spanish piece of eight, at six shillings, as the standard currency for that 
colony. 

1646. Impost an Exports from Connecticut, — In a contract made in 1644, be- 
tween George Fenwick and tlie agents of the colony of Connecticut, it was stipulated, that 
a certain duty on com, biscuit, beaver, and cattle, exported from the river’s mouth, should 
bo paid to Fenwick for tlie space of ten years. This agreement was confirmed the suc- 
ceeding year by tlie legislature, wliich, at the same time, }>assed an act, imposing a duty 
of twopence per bushel on all grain, sixiience on every hundred weight of biscuit, and a 
small duty on all beax’er skins exported from the mouth of the river during the same 
period. 

1646-7. Origin of the Navigation Act, — By an ordinance of the lords and commons 
of England, all merchandise, goods, and necessaries, f*)r the American plantations, 
were exempted from duty for throii yq^rs, on condition that no ship or vessel, in any of 
the colonial ports, be sufiored to land any goods of the growth of the plantations, and 
carry them to foreign ports^ excepting in English bottoms, 

1647. Trade with the JVest Indies, — A trade opened this year between New 
Engl-and ami Harbadoes, and otlier -islands in the West Indies, profitable to the colonists, 
and (Miabliug them to make payments in England. 

J651. Navigation Act. — The parliament of England passed the famous navigation 
act. ft enacted, ‘‘ That no increhandise, either of Asia, Africa, or America, including 
also the English plantations there, should be imported into England, in any but English 
built ships, and belonging either to England, or English plantation subjects, navigated also 
by an English commander, and tliree-fourths of the sailors to be Englishmen, excepting 
such merchandise as should be imported directly from the original place of their growth 
or manufactuie, in Europe solely^ and that no fish should, thenceforward, be iinj)orted 
into England or Ireland, nor exported thence to foreign ports, nor even from one of their 
own home jiorts, but w'liat slioiiid be caught by their own fisheries only.” This act was 
evaded at first by New England, wb^cli still traded in all ports, and enjoyed the peculiar 
privilege of importing tlicir goods into England free of customs. 

1652. Mint in Massachusetts. — A mint was erected this year in New England for 
coining money. The money coined was shillings, sixpences, and tUroepenccs. The law 
enacted, that ‘ Massachusetts’ and a tree in the centre, he on one side, and ‘ New Eng- 
land’ and the year of our Lord, and the figures XII., VI., 111., according to the value of 
each piece, he on the other side. Tlie several coins had N. E. on one side, and the number 
with the year 1652 on the other. This date was never altered, though more coin was 
stamped annually for thirty years. 

1655. Change in the Virginui Currency, — The Virginia legislatiu-e changed the 
Spanisli piece of eight from six shillings to live shillings sterling, as the standard of its 
currency. , 

1660. Navigation Act altered and confirmed, — The nav'gition act of 1651, 
continued, with additions. Jt enacted, that no sugar, tobacco, ginger, indigo, cotton, 
fustic, dying- woods, of the growth of the English territories in America, Asia, or Africa, 
shall be transported thence to any other country, than those belonging to the crown of 
England, under the penalty of forfeiture ; and all vessels sailing to the plantations were ta 
give bonds to bring said cuininpdities to England. The most submissive colonists considered 
the act as grievous, and contrived various methods to evade it. 

1662. Mint in Maryland,-— assembly of Maryland besought the proprietary 
to make order for setting up a mint, and a law was passed for that purpose. “ The 
great hindrance to the colony in trade for the want of money,” is assigned as the 
reason for the measure. It was enacted, that the money coined shall be of as good 
silver as English sterling ; that every shilling, and so in proportion for other pieces, shall 
weigh above ninepence in such silver *, and that the proprietary shall accept of it in pay- 
ment of his rents and other debts. This coin being afterwards circulated, the present law 
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was confirmed amon^ the perpetual laws of Maryland, in 1676. This law and that of 
Massachusetts are the only law's for coining money which occur in colonial history 
previous to the American revolution. 

li563. Mtniapoly of the Colonial Trade . — An act of parliament was passed this 
year to monopolise the colonial trade for England. It prohibited the importation, into 
any of the English colonies, in Asia, Africa, or America, of any commodities of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of Europe, except they were laden or shipped in Eng- 
land, Wales, or the Towni of Berwick -upon -Tweed, and in English built shipping, and 
to be carried directly to the said colonies, with an exception of salt for the fisheries, wines 
from Madeira and Azores, and all sorts of victuals from Scotland and Ireland. IhulcT 
this act, tile colonists could obtain no European goods, but throiigh the poi-ts of Eng- 
land. A draw* -back of the duties, however, was generally allowed on the exportation of 
those goods to the colonies. 

1665. Massachusetts Shipping , — The number of ships and vessels belonging to 
the colony was about eighty, from twenty to forty tons ; about forty, from forty to 100 
tons ; and about twelve ships, above 1 00 tons. 

1669. Hudsons Bay Company , — Charles 11. gave to Prince Rupert, and several 
lords, knights, and merchants, associated with him, a chaiter, under the title of The 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of England, trading into Hudson’s Bay.” The 
entire sum which constituted the original funds of the csinpany, amounted ohly to 10,500/. 

1671. Board of Trade and Plantations , — A board of commissioners of trade, &c., 
was established this year. The first act of this board was the drawing up of a cir- 
cular letter to the governors of all his majesty’s plantations and territories, in the West 
Indies and islands belonging to tliem. Evelyn, a member of the board, says, “ What 
we most insisted ou, was to know' the condition of New England, which appearing to 
^ be very independent as to their regard to England or his majesty, rich and strong as 
they now were, there were great debates in what style to write them, for the condition of 
that colony was such, that they were able to contest witli all other plantations abo^t them, 
and there was a fear of their breaking from all dependence on this nation.” 

1672. Duties laid hy Parliament on the Colonies, *-The [larliamcnt, considering 
the colonies as projier objects of taxation, enacted, that if any vessel, which by law 
may trade in the plantations, shall take on board any commodities, and u bond with 
Bumcient security shall not have been given to unlade them in England, there shall 
be rendered to liis majesty, for sugars, tobacco, ginger, cocoa-nut, indigo, logw'ood, 
fustic, cotton, wool, the several duties mentioned in the act. The duties of tonnage and 
poundage had been imposed and extended to every dominion of 4he crown, at the restora- 
tion, but this was the first act which imposed customs on the colonies, to be regularly 
collected by colonial revenue officers. 

1676. Custom of Tobacco , — The whole custom of tobacco from Virginia, collected 
in England this year, was 1 35,000/. Maryland tobacco was pn>bably included. 

1678. New York Exports and Imports , — The annual exports, besides peas, beef, pork, 
tobacco, and peltry, were about 60,(K)0 bushels of w'heat. The annual imports were to the 
value of about 50,000/. , 

1681. Commerce and Cmtoms of Portsmouth . — During the year ending with April, 
1681, there were entered as Portsmouth, New Hampshire, forty -nine vessels, from ten to 
150 tons' burden. The amount of the provincial customs, levied at that port during the 
same year, on wines and liquors, and one penny n pound of the value on the first cost of 
goods imported, was 61/. 3#. Id, This was money of the ^province, which was of less 
value than sterling, thirty -three and one-third per cent. ^ 

1682. Trade of Pennsylvania , — A publication appeared this year, entitled, The 
Articles of the Free Society of Traders in Pennsylvania, agreed upon by divers Merchants 
for the better Improvement and Government of Trade in that Province.” 

1683. Carolina , — To remedy the distress felt, by want of a common measure of 
commerce, the parliament of Carolina ‘ raised the value of foreign coins,’ and suspended all 

S rosecutions for foreign debts. The currency of Carolina became, in consequence, much 
epredated. The second measure, though at first confirmed by the proprietaries, was 
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afterwards dissented from, “ because it was contrary to the king’s honour, since it was in 
effect to stop the course of justice ; because the parliament had no power to enact a law 
so contrary to those of England.” 

16B6. New York* — The city incorporated by a charter. The shipping belonging 
to the city of New York had increased to nine or ten three-masted vessels, of about eighty 
or ninety tons ; 200 ketches or barks of about forty tons ; and about twenty sloops of 
twenty -five tons. 

1690. First Paper Money in the Colonws* — The government of Massachusetts 
issued bills of credit as a substitute for money. 

1694. Annapolis made a Port Town. — The town of Seveni, Ann county, in Mary- 
land, was made a port town, and the residence of a collector and naval officer, and re- 
ceived the name of Aifnapolis. 

1 695. Rice in Carolina. — The planting of rice was introduced about this time into 
Carolina. 

1696. Shipping of New York. — ^'Fhe shipping of New York at this time, consisted 
of forty ships, sixty-two sloops, and sixty boats. 

Board of Trade and iHaniotiom. — King William erected a new and standing coun- 
cil for commerce and plantations, styled, the lords commissioners for trade and plantations. 
AVitli this board, the governors of the American colonies were obliged to hold a constant 
correspondence ; and to this board, they transmitted the journals of tlieir councils and as- 
semblies, tlie accounts of the collecTors of customs, naval officers, &c. 

1699. Wool Manufavtvres of America. — Complaints being made in England, that 
the >vo<»l and w'oollcn manufactures of North American plantations began to be exported to 
foreign markets, formerly sup[)licd by England, a law Avas passed, by which no person might 
export in ships; or carry by horsSes, into any otlier place or (colony out of the king’s domi- 
nions, any avooI or woollen manufactures of the English plantations in America, under 
forfeiture of ships and cargoes, and also of 500/. penalty. This is the first notice in the 
English, statute laws of woollen manufactures in the colonies. 

1700. Popnlatiou of Bostefn, — Boston, at this time, contained about 1000 houses 
and above 7000 souls. 

1701. Bitty imposed hy^ Carolina. — The assembly of Carolina^ imposed a duty of 
tbrec-fartliiiigs a skin, exported by residents, but double if sent out iu English vessels. 

Newfonudland. Fishery employed this year 121 vessels, collectively, amounting to 
nearly 8000 tons’ burden. 

1702. FirU draper Currency of Carolina. — A bill w'as passed by the proA'incial assem- 
bly, for stamping bills of credit which were to be taken uj) in three years by a duty laid 
n[)on liquors, skins, and flirs. This vras the first paper curj ency issued iu Carolina. For 
five or six years after its emission, it passed in the country at the same value and rate 
witli the sterling money of England. 

1703. Culture of Silk in Carolina. — Sir Nathaniel Johnson about this time intro- 
duced the culture pf silk into Carolina, but the planters considered rice their staple com- 
modity. 

1704. Rhode Island Tonnage Duty. — The legislature of Rhode Island imposed a 
tonnage duty on all vessels not wholly owned by the inhabitants of ibat colony. 

Regulation of Coins. — The colonies, cxpcrlciiced great inr*onveniciicefi fi^om the 
difference in the value of the same coin. Queen Anne published a proclamation “ for set- 
tling and ascertaining the cairrent rates of foreign c(>iii, in her majesty’s plantations iu 
America. 

1712. Bank Bills issnod. — South Carolina established a public bank, and issued 
48,000/. ill bills of credit, called bank bills, to be lent out at interest on landed or personal 
security, and to be taken in gradually at the rate of 4000/. a year. Ilewatt says, ‘‘ Soon 
after the emission of these bills, the rate of exchange and the price of produce rose, and in 
the first year advanced 1 50, in the second 200 2 >er cent.” 

1713. Connecticut. — This colony had scarcely any foreign commerce at this time. 
Its principal trade was with Boston, New York, and tho West Indies. 

1714. The First Schooner is said to have been built about this time, at Cape Ann, 
by Caj)tain Androjw Robinson. 
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1715. Bmion Ligh&0U8e.^T!\x(^ legislature of -Massachusetts passed m act for, 
erecting a lighthouse on Beaeon Island, at the entrance of Boston harbour. 

Pig and Bar Iron began about this time to bo made in Virginia. . 

U716. Exports from the Mismsippi, — Two ships went to France, richly laden, from 
the river Mississippi ; and these were the first which earned over any merchandise from 
the Louisiana colony since its settlement. ^ 

Pfsh from Newfoundland, — From the Newfoundland* fishery, there were exported 
this year, to Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 106,952 (|uiuta]s of fish. 

1717. I\ew Orleam Founded, — In expectation of great advantages from the trade 
and commerce of Louisiana, the French this year founded New Orleans. 

Tlie Trade of Massachusetts employed 3493 sailors and 492 ships, of 25,406 tons. 

1718. Import Bill of Massachusetts, — An import bill was passed by the lcgis)atui*e 

of Massachusetts, which laid a duty, on West India goods and wines, and oO English 
manufactures, and a duty of tonnage on English ships. The duty on English goods w'as 
one per cent. Before the session in May, next year, the governor received instruc* 
tions from the king to give all encouragement to the manufactures of Great Britain, and 
afterward received a reprimand from the lords justices, the king being absent, for con- 
senting to the duty on English goods, Ac. The court, on receiving official notice of this 
reprimand, readily acknowledged the exceptions taken to that danse in the bill, were 
just and reasonable.*' ^ • 

1719. Lotteries Suppressed, — Massadiiisetts passed an act for suppressing lotteries. 

1720. Trade with the French Prohibited, — An act was passed for prohibiting the 

sale of Indian goods to the French. » 

Tea began to be used in New England about tliis time. 

North-west Passage Attempted. — The IIudson-Bay Company sent** out Captains 
Dwight and Barlow, with a ship and a sloop, for the purpose of making discoveries and 
finding a passage to China, by the north -w'cst parts of America ; but they were never heard 
of afterwards. 

1722. Trading-House Erected at Governor Buraett, of Nfcw York, in 

order to command Lake Ontario, for the benefit of the fur trade and the friendship of 
tlie Six Nations, and to frustrate the commerce of the French, erected a trading-house at 
Oswego, in the country of the Senecas. 

1723. Pennsylvania Paper Currency. — This province issued in Mandi 15,000/. It 
made no loans but on land security, or plate, deposited in the loan-office ; obliged the bor-* 
rower to pay five per cent ; made its bills a tender in all payments, on pain of confiscating 
the debt, or forfeiting the coininodity ; imposed penalties on all ^persons who presumed to 
make any bargain or sale on cheaper terms, in ease of being paid in gold or silver ; and 
provided for the gradual reduction of the bills, by enacting that one-eighth of tho prin- 
cipal, as well as tho whole interest, should be annually paid. The advantage of this 
fint issue, induced the government, in the latter end of the year, tc) issue a further sum 
of 30,000/, on the same terms. 

1724. Trade of Carolina, — There were this year imported into South Carolina, 
493 slaves ; also British goods and manufactures, to the value of between 50,000/. aud 
60,000/. sterling. 

From the different harbours of Newfoundland there were exported this year, 
in fifty-nine vessels, 111,000 quintals of fish. 

1727. Act Respecting Salt, — The parliament of England passed an act for the 
importing of salt into Pennsylvania, by British ships, regulated by the acts of navigation, 
fidrouring fish, in like manner os was allowed to New EnglaijicT and Newfoundland. 

1728. Exports from Carolina, — ^'fhe province was divided this year into two dis- 
tinet mvemments, North and South Carolina. Tho exports of rice from South Caio- 

miring ten years, were 26,488 barrels, aboiit 44,081 tons. 

All the acts of Governor Burnett, for the prohibition of tho trade between Albany and 
liontreal, rented by the king. 

1780. Whale Fishery, ^c. — The whale fishery on the North American shores must, 
about this rime, have been veiy important ; for there arrived in England, from these coasts, 
month of July, 9200 tuns of train and whale oil, and 154 tons of whalebone. During 
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the first fifteen days of July, diere arrived at London, from the American sugar colonies, 
upwards of 10,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 15,000 gallons of rum, and half as much more 
was computed to have been earned to Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

Exports from the Cotbnies . — Iron and copper ore, bees'- wax, hemp, and raw silk, 
the pr^ucts of Virginia, were fir^t exported from that colony to Great Britain; 50,000 
weight of hemp, rkised in New^ England and Carolina, were exported to England ; seventy- 
two bags of wool,, the prodiipt of Jamaica, St. Christopher’s, and other West India islands, 
were exported thitheV, and great quantities of peltry, by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
“ All these articles,” says Anderson, in his Annals, “ excepting the last, were entirely 
now, and mostly unexpected productions, in those colonies.” 

1731. Commercial State of Massachusetts , — The colony of Massachusetts contained, 
this year, 120,000 English inhabitants. Its trade employed about 600 sail of ships and 
sloops, of at least 38,(X)0 tons, one-half of which traded to Europe. Its fisheries employed 
from 5000 to 6000 men. Theic were, at the same time, in Now England, eight furnaces 
for hollow-ware, and nineteen forges. 

1732. Corn and Tohacen a Legal Tender , — The legislature of Maryland, this 
year, made tobacco a legal tender, atTone penny per pound, and Indian corn at twenty- 
pence per bushel. 

1733. Exports from Cnrolhta , — There wxto exported this year from South Caro- 
lina, 36^584Hbarrels of rice, 2802 \jiirrcls of pitch. 848 barrels of turpentine, sixty tons of 
lignum vita', twenty tons of braziletto wood, twenty-seven tons of sassafras, and eight chests 

§ of skins. 

1735. The Population of Massachusetts 138,427. 

1736. Trade of the Colonies , — Maryland employed 130 sail of ships In its trade. 
The net prodil^t of tobacco, exported from that colony and Virginia, amounted, in value, to 
'210,000/., and the annual profit to the mother country, from that trade, was estimated at 
500,000/. The arrivals at the port of Philadel])hia, this year, were 211, and the clearances 
215. The arrivals at the jjort of New York were 211, and the clearances 222. 

» 1739. Snhe7ne for Taxing the Colonies , — During tlic British war with Spain, a scheme 

for taxing the British colonitjs ^vas submitted to Sir Robert Walpole. “ 1 will leave that,” 
said the minister, “ for some of my successors, who may have more courage than I have, 
and he less a friend of commerce tlfiin 1 am. It has been a maxim with me, during my 
administration, to encourage the trade of the American colonics in the utmost latitude. 
Nay, it has been necessary to pass over some irregularities in their trade with Europe ; for, 
by encouraging them to an extensive growing coiiiincrce, if they gain 500,000/. I am 
convinced that, in two ye(jrs afterwards, full 250,000/. of their gains will be in his majesty's 
exchequer, by the labour and product of this kingdom. As immense quantities of every 
kind go thither, and as they increase in their foreign American trade, more of our produce 
will be wanted. This is taxing them more agreeably to their own constitution and ours,” 
The British parliament, however, passed an act, this year, for more effectually securing the 
trade of the British to America. 


1741. Massachusetts , — There were now on the stocks in this state about forty top- 
sail vessels, of about 7000 tons. In Mftrblchcad there were about 160 fishing schooners, 
of about fifty tons each. 

1742. The Entries at Philadelphia^ this year, were 230, and the clearances 281. 

1743. The Shipping o f New England^ about this time, is said to have consisted of at 
iQUSt 1000 sail, exclusive of fishing barks. Ship-building, one of the principal branches of 
the trade of Boston, declined about this period. 

The culture oP ifidigo was introduced into South Carolina, by Miss Lucas. 
The cultivation of this valuable plant, being considered of importance, some indigo-s^d 
was soon after imported from the West Indies, where it had been already cultivated with 
success and profit. At first the seed was planted as an experiment; and it was so suc- 
cessful, that several planters turned their immediate attention to the culture of indigo. 

1744. Trade of New Orleans , — At the port of New Orleans, in Louisiana, several 
Vessels come from Florida, and Havanna, and the Bay of Campeachy, to trade for hoards, 
luKiibw, pitch, drygoods, and live-stock, t<> the value of 150,000 dollars. 

VOL. III. 4 5 E 
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Trade af South Carolina,^^Ai the port of Charleston, 230 vessels were loaded, this 
year, and 1 500 seamen were employed in the trade of the province. 

1745 . Benjamin Franklin published an account of his new invented 6rcp]aces« 

1747 . Tobacco, On a medium of three years, there were exported to England, 
from the American colonies, 40, 000, OCX) of pounds' weight of tobacco. 

1748. Bounty on Indigo, — The parliament passed an act, for allowing a bounty of 

sixpence per pound on all indig'o raised in the American plantations, and imported directly 
into Great Britain from the place of its growth. * 

Trade of Boston^ Portsmouth, and Newport, — 'I his year, 500 vessels cleared out 
from the port of Boston, for the foreign trade ; and 430 entered inwards, exclusive of 
coasting and fishing vessels. The clearances from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, were 
121, and the entries seventy-three, besides about 200 coasting sloops and schooners. 
The clearances from Newport, Bliode Island, were 118, and the entries fifty-six. 

1749. Entries and Clearances at Boston, Philadelphia, and Now London, this 
year, were as follows : — Boston, 489 entries, and 504 clearances; Newport, thirty-seven 
entries, and sixty-two clearances; Philadelphia, 303 entrances, and 291 clearances. 

1750. The Entries at New Yotk, were 232, ari'd the clearances 286. Eight vessels 
cleared from Georgia, and the exports with which they were freighted, were valued at 
2004/. sterling. 

1751. Commerce of Perth Amhoy. — The entries at this port, the capital of New* 
Jersey, at that time, were forty-one, and the clearances thirty-eight. Tliere were exported 
6424 barrels of flour, 168,000 pounds of bread, and 17,941 bushels of grain, besides other 
commodities. 

Flax-seed, — Six waggons, loaded with this article, came from the upland parts of 
Maryland into Baltimore. 

Ginseng was found at Stockbridge, Massacliusctts. It grew in abundance in that 
township, and in the adjacent wilderness. 

1753. Exports from North Carolina, this year, amounted to 60,000 barrels of tar. 
twelve barrels of pitch, 10,000 barrels of turpentine, and about 30, ()()() deerskins, besides 
lumber and other articles. 

1754. Exports f?vm South Carolina, were, this year, 104,682 barrels of rice, and 
215 pounds of indigo, which, together with naval i^ores, provisions, skins, lumber, and 
other products, amounted to the value of 240,000/. sterling. Cotton is also mentioned 
as an article of export. 

The Massachusetts Marine Society was incorporatetl by an act of the legislature. 

1755. Population of the CWomVx.— Maryland contained 1 80,000 inhabitants, Rhode 
Island, 35,939, and New' England, 436,936. 

1764. Parliament passed an act for gi-antiiig certain duties in the British colonies 
and plantations in America. This was the (irst act of the British parliament that ever 
was passed, in which the object of ruising a revenue was directly expressed. It was in- 
titule tlie sugar and molasses act. 

1765. Sugar Act, — The sugar act, passed in 1764, restricted the intercourse which 
the American colonies had enjoyed with the West Indies, and caused general discontent. 

The Stamp Act, — Parliament this year passed an act for raising revenue by a general 
stamp duty in all the American colonies. About 250 members in the house of commons 
voted for it, and fifty only against it. In the house of lords it passed unanimously, 
without debate, and obtained the royal assent. It caused* the greatest discontent in the 
colonies. The stamp officers rosi^ied; vesse|s sailed from ports as before; and the courts 
of justice, though suspended a while, in most of the colonies, *at length proceeded to busi- 
ness without stanms. 

1766. The Stamp Act repealed, by a majority of 275 to 167. 

Salem Marine Society instituted for tlie assistance of distressed maiiners and their 
fiunilies, promoting navigation, preserving and communicating all discoveries and occur- 
renoes in the voyages of its members, and receiving plans to facilitate the navigation of 
lihe port of Salem. 

1767. Duties, — Parliament passed an act, imposing a duty to be paid by the colonists, 
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on paper, glass, painters' colours, and teas, imported into the colonics. Also an act, 
establishing a custom-house and a board of commissioners in America. 

1768. Non Importation Agreement of Merchants, — In August, the merchants 
and traders of Boston, generally, subscribed a paper, in which they engaged not to import, 
nor purchase any kind of goods or merchandise, imported from Great Biitain, from 
January, 1769, to January, 1770, excepting a few enumerated articles; nor to import, nor 
purchase of any, who shall import from any other colony in America, within that time, 
any tea, paper, glass, br other goods, commonly imported from Great Britain. The Con- 
necticut, Salem, and New York merchants, entered into similar agreements 

. 1769. The Legislature of Virginia^ after btsing dissolved by tlie governor, met and 
adopted resolutions against importing British goods. This example was followed in other 
colonies, and the non-iiiiportation agreement became general. 

Colonial Trade. — The trade of Great Britain with her colonies, on the continent of 
America, on an average of tlirce years ending 1769, employed 1078 ships and 28,910 
seamen. The value of goods exported from Great Britain during the average of the same 
years, was 3,370,000/.; and of goods exported from the colonics to Great Britain and 
elsewhere, 3,924,606/. * 

Grape Cultivated — The vine successfully cultivated at this time in Virginia. 

1770. Act. to Repeal Duties^ vivcept on Tea., — Tlie British merchants who traded 
to America sustained iiumciise losses by the non-importation of tJicir goods ; and presented 
petitions to parliarneiit, stating their losses, and praying for its intervention. On the 5th 
of March, Lord North proposed a bill for the repeal of part of the act of 1 767, which laid 
a duty on glass, paper, and j)alnters’ colours, but continuing that part of the law which 
<‘xacted a duty from tea. Tie said he brought for%vard that hill to prevent the continuance 
of the dangerous combinations which the iinjKists had produced in America, and the 
losses and dissatisfactiojis which t}n»y had caused among the merchants at home. lie 
contended that the act was just as a claim, but unj)roduetive of revenue. “ The articles 
taxed,” he said, “being chieily Bnt;ish manufactures, ought to liave been encouraged, 
instead of being burdened with assessments. The duty on tea was continued, for main- 
taining the parliamentary right of taxation. An impost of tlireepeiice in the pound 
could never be opposed by the colonists, unless tliev were determined to rebel against Great 
Britain. Besides, a duty on that iftticle, payable in England, and amounting to nearly 
one shilling in tlie ]J 0 und, was taken off on its exportation to America, so that the inha- 
bitants of the colonies saved ninepenec in the pound.” lie understood not the principles 
and feelings of the Amencan c<douists. They o])posod the right of parliament to tax them 
far more than the tax itseH*. The members in opposition urged the injustice and inexpe- 
diency of taxing America, and the evils which had arisen from the attempt ; but Lord 
North carried his bill by a large majority. 

1772. yVie Exports from Georgia, in 217 vessels, amounted to 121,677/. sterling. 

1773. Duty on Tea resisted, — The British government, determined to cany into 
execution the duty on tea. The warehouses of the East India Com]mny contained about 
17,000,000 lbs, of tea, for which there >vas no market. The East India Company were 
authorised by law to export their tea, fr& of duties, to all places whatc' f^r; by wdiich re- 
gulation, tea would sell cheaper in America than before it had been made a subject of 
revenue. The new ministerial plan was considered as a direct attack on the liberties of 
the colonists, which it was the duty of all to oppose ; and it was very generally declared 
that, whoever sliould, directly indirectlv, countenance this dangerous invasion of their 
rights, would be considered an enemy to Iiis country. The East India Comj)any freighted 
several ships to the colonies *Mth tea, and appointed agents for its sale. Sonn; cargoes 
were sent to New Y ork ; some to Philadelpliia ; some to Charleston, South Carolina ; and 
three to Boston. The citizens of New York and Philadelphia sent the ships hack to London. 
The inhabitants of Charleston unloaded the tea and placed it in cellars, prohibited its use, 
and left it to bo thoroughly damaged. None of it was ever used. 

Tea destroyed at Boston, — The citizens of Boston resolved to send back the tea ships. 
The captains of the ships had consented, if permitted, to return with their cargoes to 
England ; but the consignees w^ould not discharge them from their charter parties ; tlio 
custom-house refused to give them a clearance ; and the governor would not grant them a 
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i^ssport for clearing the fort. It was known that the tea would be gradually landed 
from the ships lying so near the town ; and that, if landed, it would be disposed of. To 
prevent this, a number of armed men, disguised like Indians, boarded the ships and threw 
their whole cargoes of tea into the dock. 

The entries at the port of Boston, this year, were 587 ; the clearances, 411. 

1774. Boston Port BilL — Intelligence of the destruction of the tea at Boston was com- 
municated on the 7tli of March, in a message from the throne to both houses of parliament. 
The conduct of the colonists was represented, as not merely obstructing the commerce of 
Great Britain, but as subversive of the British constitution. Without a hearing on the 
part of the colonists, a bill was passed, hy which the port of Boston was legally precluded 
ifroni the privilege of landing and discharging, or of lading and shipping goods, wares, 
and merchandise ; and every vessel within the points of Alderton and Nahant, was 
required to depart within six hours, unless laden with food or fuel. This act, whicb 
shut up the harbour of Boston, was speedily followed by another, entitle<l “ An Act for 
the better regulating the government of Massachus('tts.” The olyeet of this act was 
to alter the charter of tlie province, so as essentially to abridge tlie liberties of the 
people. In the apprehension tliat, in the execution of these acts, riots would take place, 
and that trials for murders, committed in suppressing them, "would be partially decided by 
the colonists, it was provided by law, that if any person were indicted for murder, or for 
any capital oftenco committed in aiding ma.gistrae)% the governru* might send the person, so 
indicted, to another colony or to Great Britain, to ho tried. These three acts were passed in 
immediate sueeession. By the first,” said the colonists, “ the property of inioffeiidiiig 
thousands is arbitrarily taken away, for the act of a few individuals; hy the second, our 
chartered liberties are auiiiliilated ; and hy the third, our lix es may bo destroyed w ith im- 
punity.” 

On arriving, copies of the ])ort bill wvm quickly multiplied and circulated over 
every colony, and excited simultaneous indignation. At Philadel}>]iia, a subscription 
was set on foot for such poor inhabitants of Boston as should Ix^ deprived of the 
means of subsistence by the operation of the act. The Virginia House of Burgesses 
resolved, “ that the 1st day of June, the day on which the operation of the port bill 
was to commence, should be set apart by the members as a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer, devoutly to imploi*c the Divine interposition, for averting the heavy calamity 
which threatened destruction to their civil rights and the evils of a civil w ar ; to give them 
one heart and one mind, firmly to oppose, by all just and proper means, every injury to the 
American rights.'' On the publication of this resolution, the royal governor, the Earl of 
Dunmore, dissolved them ; but, previously to their separation, eighty-nine of the members 
signed an agreement in which they deidarcd, that an attack, made on one of our sister 
colonies, to compel submission to arbitrary taxes, is an attack made on all British America, 
aud threatens ruin to the rights of all, unless the united wdsdoni of the whole be applied.” 
They also recommended to the committee of correspondence to communicate with the 
several committees of the other colonies, on the expediency of appointing deputies to meet 
annually in general congress, to deliberate on those measures which the united interest of 
America might from time to time require. 

On the day designated by the port act business was finished at Boston at twelve 
o’clock at noon, and the haibour shut up against all vessels. The day was devoutly kept at 
Williamsburg, in Virginia, as a day of fasting and humiliation. In Philadelphia, it was 
solemnised with every manifestation of public grief ; the iifliabitants shut up their houses, 
and> after divine service, a stillness rcigneji over the city, which exhibited the appearance 
of a general mourning, or of the most solemn Sabath.” Tn most other places it was ob- 
served as a day of mourning. 

1775. Bill for restraining the Commerce of New England, North moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to restrain the trade and commerce of the provinces of Now 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the British islands in the West Indies ; and to prohibit those provinces from carrying on 
any fishery on the banks of Newfoundland, and other places to be mentioned in the bill, 
under certain conditions, and for a limited time. After much opposition in both houses, 
the bill was carried by a large majority. 

BUI for restraining the Trade of the Middle and Southern Colonies, — Soon after 
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parliament had passed the bill for restraining the trade of New England, intelligence was 
received, that the inhabitants of the middle and southern colonics were supporting their 
northern brethren in every measure of opposition, a bill was in consequence brought in 
and passed for imposing similar restrictions on the colonies of East and West Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and the counties on the Delaware. The 
omission of New York, Delaware, and North (yaroliua, in this bill, was considered in 
America as calculated to promote disimion ; but the three exempted colonies scorned to 
accept the favour, and* voluntarily subjected themselves to the same restraints as were im- 
posed on the other colonies. 

1777. Bibles to be imported. — It having been found, upon inquiiy, that the proper 
types for printing the Bible were not to be had in America, and that the paper could not 
be procured but with great difficulties and risk, Congress directed the committee of com- 
merce to import 20,()()() copies of tlio Bible. 

1781. Bank of North America established. — A national bank was instituted this 
year, projected by Robert Morris, one of the delegates of Pennsylvania, whom Congress 
hail appointed treasurer. The capital of 400, (K)0 dollars, he divided in shares of 400 
dollars each, in money of gold or sil^r, to be procured by subscriptions. Twelve directors 
were to manage the bank, whicli was denominated by Congress, The President, Directors, 
and Company of the Bank of North America.” To the financial skill of Mr. Morris the 
country was greatly indebted. Ifiider his able management public credit revived ; ilie army 
was paid; and public operations maintained in the field and the cabinet. 

1784. Trade of Neti) Haven. — The foreign trade of Now Haven, which had been de- 
stroyed by the lat<' war, revived. The nuniher of vessels belonging to the port, engaged 
in the Wc.st India and foreign trade, amounted to thirty-three ; of which number one was 
a ship of .‘>00 tons, lour were sc[uarc rigged vessels, or l>rig.s ; the others, sloops of sixty 
to 110 tons. 

First United States Voyage to China. — The Empress of China ^ a ship of 360 tons, 
commanded by Jolm Green of Boston, sailed from Neiv York in February for Canton, and 
returned the following year. This was the first voyage from the United States to China. 

1785. Treaty faith Prussia. — A treaty of amity and commerce was concluded be- 
tween the King of Prussia and the United States. 

1786. Act for a Mint. — An ad, was passed by the legislature of Massachusetts, for 
establishing a mint for the coinage of gold, silver, and copper. 

1788. Card Manufactory.-- \ card inamifactory was set up in Boston, with a newly 
invented machine, essentially lessening the iieccs.sity of manual labour. 

Cotton planlid in G^rgia and Carolina. — Richard Leake, Esii-, made an extensive 
and very successful experiment for the planting of cotton in Georgia. Several planters in 
Georgia and Carolina followed the cxaiu|)le with success. The black cotton seed was 
brought about this time into Georgia from the Bahamas. 

1789. BarrelVs Sound. — Barrell’s Sound, on tlic north- w’^est coast of America, visited 
by Captain Gray in the Washington. 

1791. Bank of the United States. — The United States Bank, with a capital of 
10,000,000 dollars, was established at •Pliiladclpliia, by the style of “ The President, 
Directors, and Company of the Bank of the United States.” The revenue of the United 
States was 4,771,200 dollars ; and the expenditure, 3,798,486 dollars. 

Exports from New York. — The exports from New York to foreign parts amounted 
2,505,465 dollars. • 

Commerce of Providence. — The number of sail of vessels belonging to the county 
of Proviaence, in Rhode Islaifdf was 129 ; the tonnage w'as 1 1,942.* 

First Export of Cotton from the United States. — The first bale of cotton, of 
American growth, was exported this year from the United States to England. 

Cotton Spinning. — A factory for spinning cotton by water power was put in operation 
by Samuel Slater, at Pawtucket, in Rhode Island. 

1792. United States Mint. — Congress passed an act for establishing a mint, and 
regulating the coins of the United States. 

* 111 1764, th«re belonged to the sumo county fifty-four sail of vessels, of 4320 tons. 
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Banks, — The South Caroliua Bank, the Bank of Pennsylvania, and the Bank of New 
Hampshird established. The^ Union Bank in Boston incorporated. 

Exports of Charleston. — The exports from Charleston, South Carolina, this year, 
were estimated at 2,917,979 dollars. 

Culture of Silk. — The rearing of mulberry-trees and silk- worms, and the culture of 
silk, so far succeeded in Connecticut, that a minister in Branford had a silk gown made for 
him this year at his own house. This was the fii'st clergyman’s gown made in America.* 

Revenues of the United States. — Tho revenues of the United States estimated at 
3,700,000 dollars. The toniiago of vessels which paid duty in tlie ports of the United 
States, between the 1st of October, 1791, and the 30th of September, 1792, including 
the coasting and fishing vessels, was upwards of 800,000 tons. 

1793. Navigation of New Vo7'k. — There entered the ])ort of New York 683 vessels 
from foreign ports, and 1381 coasting vessels. 

Exports of the United States. — The exports of the United States were estimated at 
upwards of 26,000,000 dollars. 

1795. Exports. — The value of exports of tho United States amounted to upwards of 
47,000,000 dollars. The net value of imports and tunnag*e was nearly 8,000,000 dollars. 

Charleston and Baltimoi'e. — The first vessel from Carolina for the East Indies, sailed 
this year from Charleston. The value of imports to Haltiuioro w'jis upwards of 5,000,800 
dollars. There anived at Baltimore, this year, 109 ships, 1(52 brigs and snows, and 5464 
bay craft. 

1797. Exports and Post office. — The value of exports from the United States 
amounted to 57,0(X),0(X) dollars. The mails of the United States were earned over 
14,385 miles of territory ; in wliich space there were upwards of 480 post-offices. The 
revenue of the post-ofiice, this year, was 4(5,000 dollars. 

1798. Protectum of Comtucrce . — An act A\as passed more eifectually to protect tho 
commerce and coasts of the United States. This act was passed in May. In June, Con- 
gress passed an ac4 to authorise the defence of the merchant vessels of tlie United States 
against French depredations. 

1800. Bankrupteg, — Congress enacted a law for establishing a uniform system of 
bankruptcy. 

Census, Shipping, and Post-office. — By the second census, the number of inhabi- 
tants was 5,305,482. Tlie sliipping of the United States amounted to 939,000 tons. The 
revenue of the post-office was 8().(X)() dollars. 

Ctf wtf/. -- Santee canal, extending twenty-two miles between Santee and Cooper 
livers, began to be passed through hy boats. It cost the ^proprietors above 600,000 
dollars ; a sum exceeding seven times the amount of what the province sold for seventy- 
two years before.” 

1800 to 1845. Since the commencement of the present century, the pro- 
gress of American navigation and trade will he found illustrated in the preceding 
and following tables. {See also Commercial and Financial Legislation of Eng- 
land and America,) The United States, for the first fifteen years, experienced 
some of the evils of European warfare, and, in common with England and the 
British possessions, the calamity attendant upon a war, which with more wisdom 
on the part of the respective governments, never would have occurred. 

In advocating commercial freedonl'between natio.i^, wc have always done so, 
believing that the greater the international trade and consequent interests, the 
stronger were the bonds for a lasting peace. During the last thirty years, 
peace has happily subsisted between the mother land and America. 

* Stiles, Lit. Diary. The Rev. .Tason Atwater, minister of Branford, showed the gown to Dr. 
Stiles, who writes : lie raised and manufactured the silk from his own trees and worms.** On the 
20tli of January, 1 791, Dr. Stiles ‘‘ saw a pair of silk stockings, woven at Norwich, in a loom made 
there — weighed four ounces— white. Also, a hundkcrchief made at Northford, two ounces and 
a half; both made of silk raised in New lliVreii and Northford. ’ 
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Imports and Exports of the United States for Fiftv-five Years, Payments into the 
Treasuiy, and Cost of collecting Revenue. — For Details of the several States, see 
each State. 


YEARS. 

Value ef all Exports 
from the 

United States. 

Value of Imports 
into the 

United States. 

Pa>mcntB into 
Treasury on account 
of Duty. 

Cost of Collection, 

&c. 

1789* 

dellars. 

20,20.7,1.70 

dollars. 

dollars cts. 

dollars cts. 

1701 + 

10.012,041 

52,200,000 

4,399,472 ‘HI 

239,541 03 

179i 

20,7.73,098 

31. .700,000 

.1,443(070 85 

161,7.74 80 

1793 

20, 109, .772 

31,11MI.00U 

4,2.75.306 .70 

IftSclOS 13 

1794 

33,020,2:13 

34,000,000 

4.801,005 28 

221,090 23 

170.7 

47,080,472 

09,750,208 

.7,588(401 20 

260,339 28 

179« 

97,004,097 

81,430.101 

6,5(;7,087 94 

291,216 92 

1707 

30,8.70.200 

75,379,400 

7,549.049 0.7 

34.1,434 26 

1798 

01. ,727 ,097 

08,551,700 

7,100 001 03 

376,879 33 

1709 

78,005,522 

79,008,148 

0,(:iU.449 31 

412,18.1 45 

IHOO 

70,971,780 

91.2.72,708 

'.*.080, <>32 73 

440,373 62 

1801 

94,11.7,02.7 

111,303 ..7 11 

10,7.70,778 93 

482,772 70 

IH02 

72,48.1,100 

70.:t.13 33.1 

12,4.18,2.15 74 

492,20.5 .75 

1H03 

0.7,800,033 

• (M.G00.O(K) 

1 10,479,417 01 

1 405,530 37 

1HU4 

77,000,074 

8.i,()00.0(N) 

11,098.707 33 

488,3.13 24 

1H05 

9.7..700.O21 

120,000.000 

: 12,9.16.487 04 

557.541 94 

IHOli 

lOl,. 730,901 

129,000,000 

14, 067, 098 17 

1 613,785 88 

1807 

108,343,1.70 

138,500,000 

1.7,815,521 01 

61.7,62] 71 

1808 

22,430.900 

.70,990.000 

lC.,:9i3,.7riO .78 

565.235 14 

1809 

.72,203.231 

• 59,4110.000 

7,2.77,500 02 

498,1.10 77 

1810 

60,7:i7.9«'4 

8.7,4<HI,IM»« 

ft, .783, 309 31 

437,208 72 

1811 

0l,3Ui,83l 

53,400,000 

13,313,222 73 

441,120 02 

1812 

38, .727 230 

77,«:i0,000 

8.958.777 .7.1 

477,726 57 

lHi;i 

27,873.997 

22,OOi7,(8IO 

13,224,023 2.7 

414,171 88 

1814 

pgjii , ^ 

0,927,441 

I 72,577,753 

n/jo\oiiO 

1 1 *4 04 1 *i74 1 

r>.‘308,772 OH 

7 '2K*2 

3.72.561 14 

AYA IlfIT fl 1 

1810 

J 8r,!l2o’4.72 

! 87,07 1 .MiO 

1 03,281,1.13 

1 a • f 4t# ^ 

147.103.000 1 

99.2.70,000 ! 

121.7.70.000 

30,306,874 87 1 

20.28.1,3 IH 49 

17, 170, .185 00 

20 2H3,(»0K 70 

ill 

819 Ii38 22 

1817 

7H2 30h 09 

1818 

709,200 50 
a 1 a i a 

lain 

! 70, 142, .721 

87 12.7 000 

1820 

09,09 liooO 

Tlil.VMXNl 

1.7!0M5i012 15 

I** 

777,764 32 

1821 

04 ,‘174.382 

02,58.7.721 

18.115,705 57 

700,528 97 

1822 

72,IO0,:i87 

83.2 11, .741 

2I,00(;,U(»0 43 

72H,'J04 82 

1823 

74,099,f)30 

77,77‘l,207 

22,402,024 21) 

706,69‘> 02 

1824 

7.7,980,0,77 

80,.749,007 

2.7.48(>8I7 H() 

779.739 88 

182.7 

9.S.7:i5,:i8H • 

90.:i 10.075 

.1I,05.1,N7I 50 

889,302 93 

1820 

77,59.7,322 

81,974.177 

20, US, 1,801 97 

880,999 48 

1827 

82,324,827 

79.181,008 1 

27,948,9.70 57 

889,818 27 

1828 

72,201,080 

88,.709.K24 1 

20,9.71,251 90 

032 091 03 

1829 

, 72.378.071 

74,'1‘W,527 

27,6HS,70I 11 

1,01.1.667 50 

1830 

! 73.849,.708 

70.870,‘»20 

2S.3ft9,.70.7 0.7 

1.0.7,7,115 37 

1831 

j H1,310„783 

10.1,191,124 

;i(i,590,ll8 19 

1,216,009 37 

1832 

87,170,913 

10l,029,20() 

29,341.175 05 

1J)1.7,975 36 

1833 

00,14(1,433 

108.1 18.311 

2 1,177, .778 .72 

1.3.71,543 97 

1834 

104,330.973 

120,52 i,:i;i2 

I8.9(»0,7O5 90 

1(264, .745 37 

18.10 

121,09.1,.7W 

14'J,H95.742 

2.7,890,720 00 

I,284.‘J97 69 

I83(i 

128,003,040 

189,980,035 

30,818,327 67 

I.:i97,4fi9 10 

1837 

11 7.4 19, .170 

140.989.217 

18,134,131 01 

1,492.947 84 

1838 

I08,480,(il0 

113,717,404 

19,702,825 45 

1,514,633 34 

1839 

121,028,410 

102 , 092 , 1:12 

25,5.74, .733 90 

1(72-1.59l 89 

1840 

132,08.7,040 

107,111 519 

15,104,790 93 

1,542,319 21 

1841 

121,8.71,80:1 

127,940,177 

19,919,1‘J2 17 

1.483,900 08 

1842 

104,091,534 

100,162,087 

16,622,740 84 

1,458,442 58 

]§43t 

18445 

100,003,200 
' 111.200,040 

89,200,8!*.7 

108,4.15,035 

17 , 000,000 00 


* From March 4. Tht net aniotint of duticN on imports, from the 1st of October, I7H1), to tJu 30th of September, 
IT90, according to the oflicial report of the secretary, was 1,903,70'j dollais 4RJ rents. 

t To Dectitiiber 3i, the following years end the 30th of September until 1842, inclu^ivc. 
t For nine months ending the 30:h of June. 

$ For the year ending the 30th of June. 

We have already given detached tables of the principal articles exported.— 
See Produce of Mines, of jrn£ Forest, of the Sea, of Aouiculture, and 
of Manufactures. 
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Ibcpoetb into tlie United States from the^lst of October^ 1795, to the dOth of September, 

1844 . 


. F 11 O M 


YiCAllS. 




Chreat 
Britain 
and Dt;- 
pendcn- 


Prance 
and Dff- 
peiideu- 
ai«'0. 


I Spain and 
I DepeO' 

I dcnciefl. 


dollara. 


dollars. 


dollara. 


irSd 

179a 

1797 . .... 
17»« 

1799 

1800 

1801 


30,972,915 
41,127,340 
32,G20,G43 
33,703.241 
37,211.910 
42 577,690 
62.318,522 


20,229,017 
19,043,114 
18.072,927 
17,808,102 
3,1 8G, 168 
9,044,323 
14.G0ti.946 


3,042,445 
3,803,300 
G, 002.01 1 
9,447,490 
14,470,920 
1(1,071,018 
18.240.314 


Nctlier- 
landa and 
Depen- 
dcnciea. 


Sweden 
and Dr- 
pood en- 
ctea. 


Deninark 
and Dr- 
penden- 
ciea. 


Portnffal 
and De- 
peuden- 
ciea. 


China. 

« 


Hanae 

Towns. 


Italy. 


dollara. 

3.(»9,Giri 

4,867.934 

.6,013,249 

0,.6:i8,209 

6,038,020 

7,I32,G27 

8,049,473 


dollara. 

671.496 

751,323 

680,878 

319,343 

602,499 

474.G5G 

545,035 


dollara. 
2,614,449 
3,283,787 
3,759,r>lG 
1,343,20G 
3,911,030 
1,376, .509 
3,436,369 


doltard. 

3,233.777 

2,178,326 

2,138,305 

1.421,346 

l,:il4,!>84 

1,205,736 

1.418.434 


dollars. 

1,144,103 

2,459.110 

2,319,9G4 

2,309,304 

3,210,262 

4.6I3,4G3 

4,5.')8,3r)6 


dollars. 


dollars. 


1,663.433 

2,176,486 

2.755,677 

3.738,703 

0.928,511 

4,908,975 

4,086,757 


1831. 

1833. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 
1820. 
1827. 
1038, 
1820 . 

1830. 

1831. 
JB32. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 
1830. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 
1B44 


29,277,938 

39.527,829 

d4,072,ii78 

32.733,340 

43,304.812 

32.312,350 

33,056,374 

35.. 5gi,484 
27,582,082 
26,804,984 
47,056,717 
42.406,024 
43.085,865 
52,670,208 
05,949.307 
86,022,01.5 
52,389,557 
49.051.181 
71,600,3.51 
30,130,021 
51,009,638 
38,613,04.7 

28.078.. 582 
45,458,900 


5.900,581 
7,0.'i9,842 
6,605,343’ 
8,12U.76:i| 
11.835,581 
9,588,806 
9,448,562 
10,287.505 1 
9,(tI6,l»70j 
8,240,885 1 
14.737,585 
12,754.«15! 
13,062,913; 
17,557,24.51 

23.362.. 'i84' 

37.0. 76.2:15! 
22,497,8171 
18,087,140' 

3:1,2:14.110; 

17,008,127 

24,187,444 

]7.22:i,.190 

7.836,137 

17,952,475 


9,653,728 

12. . 770. 841 
14, 23:1, .790 
1C..777,16(5 

9,.76fi,2:i7 
0,62.7,420 
0,1 00, .769 
8,167.546 
6,801,374 
8,373,681 
11,701,201 
10,803,290 

1:1,431,207 

13,527,404 

1.7.617,140 

1I),:»4.5,690 

18,027,871 

15. 97 1. . 70 4 
19 276,705 
14,019,647 
I6.:il6,.70.7 
12,J7n..788 

6.980,504 

1.7,77.5,4.71 


2,934,272 
2,708,162 
2,125,587 
2,355,52.5 
2,2(i5,378 
2.174.181 
1,722,070 
1.090. 1.71 
1,(.17..734 
|,:{56,765 

1,6:1:1,031 

2,358.174 

2. . 747. 343 
2.127,886 
2.003.718 
3,861,514 
:i,:i70,828 
2,194,238 
3,473.22(i 

2. . 72(5 806 
2,440,4.77 I 
2,2n,.72() I 

81.7,4.71 

2,681,492 


1.369.800 
1,544.907 

1.. 703,Uii0 
1. 101.750 
1,417,598 
1,292,182 
1,22:>,0'42 
1,946,783 
1,30.7,9.70 
1,:)08,(;40 
1,120,730 

1.150.801 
1,200,800 
1,126,541 

1.316. . 708 
1,290,603 
1,468,878 

000,790 

1,506.142 

1,275,458 

1,220,641 

014,176 

278,674 

44.7,753 


1,909,7.70 

2.. ^75.4()6 

1, :324..732 
2,110,666 
l,5:i'>,f>02 
2,117,164 
2,340,171 
2.374.06<J 

2, {W.J.177 
1,671,218 
1,6.72,216 
1,182,708 
1,106,872 
I,684,:i68 
1 ,1o:i,!l02 

1 .874.:i40 
1,266,90(. 
1,641,86.7 

1. . 746.7 58 
97(>.678 

),084,;i21 

,784,321 

48,7,28.7 

630,510 


748,423 

881. 290 
.733,635 
601,722 
73.3,443 
765,203 
(1.70,001 
433,55.7 
687,8G't 
471,(i43 

397 ..750 

485,264 
.7.7.7,137 
690,122 
M 2.7,7 13 
672,070 

028.291 
72.5,0.78 

1,1H2,:123 

509.804 

.771,841 

;t74,6H4 

71,309 

257.013 


3.1 11,951 
.7,242,556 

6. . 71 1 .425 

5.01 8. . 702 
7,533.115 
7,422.186 
3,617,183 
.7,:i39.IOH 
4,680.847 
3,878,141 
3,083,20.7 
.7,344,007 

7. . 741. .770 
7,892 :i27 
.7,987,187 
7.321,810 
H 9(<5,337 
4,761,3.76 

3, (i78,.7()9 
6,610,829 
3,08.7,:i88 
4,9:11,64.7 

4. :J8.7,'i(,6 ' 
4,9.31,255 I 


990,16.7 
1,578,757 
1,081,026 
2,627,830 
2,739,526 
2,816.545 
1,6;i8..7.78 
3,644,392 
2,274.275 
l,87:i.27H 
3, 493, .301 
2,865.096 
2,227,726 
3,375.8.76 
3,841,943 
4,004,820 
! .7,642,221 
2.847,358 
4,849.1.70 
2,521,493 
2.419.9(»4 
2,27 1,010 
920,86.' 
2.ir)6.:iH6 


073,463 
1.562,033 
1,369.440 
1,020,439 
1,454.022 
1,120,749 
1.013,126 
1,607,417 
1,400,.7SH 
910,254 
1,701,261 
1,619,795 
999. i:i4 
1,422,063 
1.157,977 
1.970,246 
1,827,181 
044,238 
1.182.297 
1,1.77,200 
1,15] .2:16 
987. .7^8 
5(>4.22H 
1,5.79,699 


FRO M- cofitinttrd. 


YEARS. 

Riissi.i. 

West 

Indies 

generally. 

Texas. 

Mexico. 

Colunibi. 1 . 

Central 

Ame- 

rica. 

111 axil. 

tVrgrntine 

Republic. 

Cliili. 

Hayti. 


dollum. 

dollars. 

dollars.' 

dullata. 

dollars. 

dulliirs. 

dollsra. 

dollars. 

diillars. 

dollars. 

1795 

1,168,71.7 

85,186 









1700 

1,382,078 

1.3,0.70 









1797 

1,418,418 

52,898 









1798 

i;w.i.72 

16,873 









1799 

2,274,91.3 

101,397 









1000 

7,524,995 

26,937 









1801 

1,672.0.79 

4.711 









18S1 

1.852,199 

3,727 



f •• 


00.7,120 

, , 


2,246,257 

Y8S2.'; 

3,307,328 

1,690 


.. 



1,486,567 

.. 

. . 

2,341,817 

]«93 

2,258,777 

7,723 




. . 

1,214,810 

. . 


2,352,733 

im 

2,200,063 

188 


• • 


. . 

2,074.119 


• • 

2,247.23.5 

1835 

2.067,110 

9.679 


4,044,617 

1,837,050 

.70,789 

1,156,707 

749,771 

229,509 

2,065,320 

1826 

2,617,160 

120 

.. 

.3,916,198 

2,079.72* 

204.270 

2,150,678 

622.769 

029,949 

1,511,830 

1827 

2.08(),()77 

167 


5,231.807 

1,5.70,248 

251.342 

2.060,97 1 

80,065 

184,093 

1,781,300 

1838 

2,788,362 

1,860 

, . 

4,814,258 

1,481,856 

2(*1,?7U 

3,097,752 

317,406 

781,803 

2,163,585 

1820 

2,218,995 

3.314 

,, 

5.026,761 j 

1,255,310 

311,931 

2,535,467 

912,114 

416,118 

1,799,800 

1830 

1.021.890 

7.386 


5.2:15,241 

1,120,<^)5 

302,882 

2.491,400 

1,431,883 

182,585 

1,697,140 

1831 

1,608.328 

10,601 


5.166,715 

1,307,154 

198^04 

2,375,^9 

928,103 

413,758 

1,580,578 

1832 

3,251.852 

12,740 

,, 

4,203,591 

1,439,182 

288,310 

3,800.345 

1,560,171 

504.623 

2,053,386 

1883. 

3,772,550 

, . 


.7,452,818 1 

1,524,622 

266,746 

5,089,003 

1,377,117 

334,130 

1,740,0.58 

1834 

2,59A810 



8,066(818 

1,727,188 

170.908 

4,720,969 

1.430,118 

787,409 

2,113,717 

1835 

2,805,245 

. , 


9,490.446 

1,662,764 

215,450 

5,574,400 

878,618 

1 017.005 

2,347,.556 

1330 

2.778,554 

4,460 


5,615,810 

1,096,650 

1U5,.10I 

7,210,100 

1,053,503 

1 811,407 

1,828,019 

1837 

2,816.116 

2,183 

103,384 

5,054,002 ; 

1,.767,345 

103,402 

4,991,893 

989,442 

1,180,156 

1.440,856 

1888 

1.898.300 

217 

165.718 

3.500,709 

1,015.249 

155,614 

3,191,238 

1,010,908 

042,095 

1,276,702 

1889 

2„39a,H94 

, , 

318,116 

83,127,153 

2.073,216 

192.845 

5,292 ,0:>5 

1,150,540 

1,180,641 

1,377,080 

1840 

2.572,427 

,, 

303,847 

4 , 175,001 

l,5r4,M8 

189,021 

4,927.296 

1 787,964 

1,618,859 

1,252,824 

1841..... 

2,817,488 

,, 

395,026 

:),284,957 

2,150,131 

186,911 

6,302,(i.73 

, 1,957,747 

1,230,080 

1.809,684 



1,350,106 


480,892 

1,90.7,696 

1.720,.758 

124.994 

5,046314 

I 2,417,541 

831,039 

1,2110,097 

IR48 

743.803 


445,399 

2,782,406 

1,307,013 

531,137 

3.747,058 

703.988 

857,556 

1 898,447 

1814 

1,059.410 


678,.78l 

2,327,003 

1,4.15,470 

223,408 

5.883,806 

1,421,192 

750.370 

i 1.44 1,244 









Total aggregate Value of Domestic a nd Foreign Exports from the United States to the following Countries. 
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AMERICA 


Totai. Exports to the following,. Countries, since their Independence as separate 

Governments. 


years. 

Mexioo. 

Vc'nezucla, 
New Orenada, 
and blcuador. 

Central 

America. 

Braxil. 

Argentine 
and Ciaplatine 
Repnblica. 

Cbili. 

Texaa. 


dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

1S21 

.... 


.... 

1,381,700 





1B22 

.... 

.... 


1,403,020 





1823 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,. 34 1,300 





1824 

.... 

.... 

• ... 

2.301,904 





1835 

(>.47U,I44 

2,230,255 

90, .522 

2,393.754 

573.520 

021,4.38 


n 

1826 

r», 28 1,050 

1,0.52,072 

110,774 

2.300,319 

370,340 

1,447,408 


a 

1827 

4,173,257 

044,534 

224,772 

1,863,806 

1.51,204 

1,702,001 


S' 

1828 

2,886,481 

884,524 

1.59,272 

1,088,705 

1.54,228 

' 2,029,402 



182!) 

2,331, ir>i 

767,:)4H 

230,854 

1,929,027 

620,0.52 

1,421,134 


I f 

1830 

4,837,458 

490.000 

2.50,1 J8 

1,843,238 

629,887 

1,5.30,114 


g. 

1831 

6,178,218 

058,140 

306,407 

2,070,095 

6.50,779 

1,308,15.5 


o 

1832 

3,407,541 

1,117,024 

335.;Mi7 

2,054,794 

023,040 

1,221,119 


P 

1833 

.'1.408,001 

957,543 

575,010 

3,272,101 

000,728 

1,463,040 



1H34 

5.205,053 

705, .'■>07 

184,149 

2,0.59, .351 

071,837 

j,47a,:).5.5 



ih:).') 

0.020,22 1 

], 064.016 

IS.1,703 

2,008.0.56 

708,918 

041,884 



1330 

6,041,635 

820, 2.55 

180. .518 

:).o94,o:j9 

.384,9.33 

937,017 



1837 

3,880,323 

1,080,109 

1.57.063 

1.743,200 

273,872 

1,487,709 

1,007,924 

1838 

2.164,007 

724,7:)0 

243,040 

2,6.57.104 

296,094 

1 ,370.264 

1,247,880 

1630 

2,787,362 

750,78.5 

210,242 

2,637,485 

465,303 

1,794.553 

1,122,.5.51) 

1840 

2,515,241 

019,123 

217,046 

2,.50«..574 

510,006 

1,728.82!) 

1.027,214 

1841 

2,036,620 

872,0.37 

140,013 

.3,517,273 

818,170 

1,102,088 

1,1 5.5, .5.57 

1842 

1,534,2.13 

769,036 

68,466 

2, 001,. 502 

081,228 

I .639,676 

890,900 

1843 

1,471,037 

745,455 

52.066 

1,792,288 

.5.57,2.14 

1,049,46.3 

142,953 

1844 

1,704,83:) 

055,078 

1.50,276 

2,818,252 

!Mi6.465 

1,105,221 

277,548 


Statement showing the Value of Imports into the United States for Twenty Years, 
distinguishing the leading Districts of Entry. 


YEARS.' 

Maiwa- 

cliuaetta. 

New York. 

Penn- 

aylvnnia. 

Maryland, j 

South Caro> 
lina. 

Louiaiana. | 

TOTAL. 


dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

1821 

14,820,732 

23,620,246 

8,158,922 

4.070,842 

- 3,007,1 13 

3,379717 

62,577,267 

1822 

1H„3.17,320 

.3.5,415,628 

11,874.170 

4,792,486 

2,283,.5B6 

3,817,238 1 

83,241 .541 

1823 

17,007.160 

20.421,310 

13,tKMi,770 

4,946.179 

2,410,101 

4,28.3,125 

77, .570, 207 

1824 

16,378,758 

,36,113,723 

1 1 ,86.5,5.31 

4, .55 1.642 

2,166,185 

4,5.39,769 

BO.549,007 

1825 

15,843,141 

49,r,39,17.1 

15,041,797 

4,751.815 

1,892,297 

4,290,034 

96,340,07.5 

1826 

17,003.482 

38,1 1.5,630 

13, .55 1,779 

4,!»2H.569 

1,534,483 

4,167,521 

84.974,477 

1827 

13,370,564 

38,710,644 

1 1 ,212,935 

4,405,708 

1,434,106 

4, .53 1,645 

79,421,008 

1828 

15,070.444 

41,927,792 

12,884,408 

.5,629,694 

1 1,242.048 

6,217,881 

88,509,824 

1829 

12,520,744 

34,743,307 

10,100,152 

4,804,13.5 

1,139,618 

0 8.57,209 ' 

74.492,527 

1830 

10,453,544 

35,624,070 

8,702,122 

4, .523 ,866 

1,054,610 

7, .599, 083 

70.876,920 

1831 

14,269,056 

■57.077,417 

12,124,083 

4,826..577 

1,2387163 

1 9.766,003 

103.191.121 

1832 

18,118,900 

53.214,402 

10,678,358 

4.629,303 

1, 2 1:), 725 

8,871.6.53 1 

101 ,()29,2(iG 

1833 

19,940,911 

5.5,918,449 

10,451,250 

5,4.37,067 

1,517,705 

9,500, .505 

108,118 311 

18.34 

17,672,129 

73.188,594 

I0.470,26H 

4.647.48.3 

1,787,207 

13,781,809 1 

126,521 ..332 

1836 

10,800,87.1 

88,101,305 

12,389,9.37 

,5,(i47.i.5:i 

1,891,805 

17AM>,814 

149,89.5,742 

1830 

25.681,462 

118,2.5.3,410 

1.5,068,233 

7,131,867 

2,801,361 

15,117,649 

180,980,03.5 

1837 

10,084,068 

79.301.722 

11,680,111 

7,857,033 

2,510,800 

14,020,012 

140,989,217 

1888 

13,300,025 

08,4.53,200 

9,360,371 

5,701,800 

2, .31 8,791 

9,496,808 

113,717,404 

1839 

10,385,223 

!)9,8H2,438 

15,050,715 

0,995,285 

3,086,077 

12,(M)4,062 

102,092,132 

1840 

10,51.3,656 

00,440.750 

8,464,882 

4.910,746 

2,0.58,870 

10,67:1,190 

107,141,619 

1841 

20,318,00.3 

75,713,420 

10,346,698 

r,l01,3l3 

1,. 557, 431 

10,2.56,350 

127,066,177 


RECAPITULATION OF THE NAVIGATION AND TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Statement showing the Total Import and Export oS <the United States at tlie five 

Periods as follows 


YEARS. 

laiporta. 

Exporui. 

1825 

dollara. 

f«0,a40,075 

70,876,920 

120,391,247 

107,14I,.M9 

dollara. 

99,535,388 

73,840,508 

121,693,577 

131,571,0.50 

1830 

1835.,... 

1840 

184.5 


















foreign trade of the united states. 
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Statement of Value of Cargoes carried hy American and Foreign Vessels j being 
tlie aggregate of Imports and Exports of each Year ; and of Uic Portion of such 
aggregate carried respectively by Vessels of the United States and Foreign Vessels ; 
these compared with the aggregate of American and Foreign Tonnage, Entering and 
Clearing in each Yeai* ; firstly, from the Year 1821 to 1830, and secondly, from 1831 
to 1840, both inclusive ; expressed in millions and tenths. 


YEARS. 

• 

American Cargoes. 

Foreign Oiirgoes. 

YEARS. 

1 American Cargoes. 

Foreign Cargoes. 

1. 1821 

dollars. 

113.1 inillioDS 

137.5 „ 

130.7 . „ 

141. :i „ 

180.0 ., 

1.50.1 „ 

dollars. 

14.2 millions 
I7.« 

1.5.3 

13.0 „ 

15.1 

12.0 

Brought forward 
1827 

dollars. 

859.5 millions 

140.9 

142.9 „ 

130.3 

I29.H „ 

dnilrirs. 

87.2 millions 
14.7 

I7.ti 

1.5.3 

14.7 

18958 

1828 

JH2S 

l«9i 

1829 

1825 

1830 

1820 


1409.4 „ i 

! 

149.. 5 

Carried forward 


87.2 




Atfgrt'RMtf of American tonnage, entering and clearing, aa per tablo. No. Ill 17 5 milliona tontf. 

Ditto, Poreigri - '-•* m 

]4()l).4 millions dollani, Ami rican rargoett tit 17.5 niillions tonn, Atuerican tonnage ; ko.s to I dullars. 
l.'»0.4 inillinnH dollars, Foreign cargoes to 3.2 xuillions tuns. Foreign tonnage ; 80. to 1 dollars. 


YEAR S. 

American Cargoes. 

2. -1831 

dollarn. 

1.50.3 milliuiis 

1M.V> 

1. 5(5.3 

183.3 

105.0 ,, 

1834 

101.3 „ 

1835 

229.3 „ 

1830 

2t»8.0 

Carried forward 

1170.7 


Foreign (’.irgoes. 


dollars. 

2.1.0 luiliious 

31.7 „ 
;j2.() 

3!). 4 „ 

42.0 „ 

40.7 


210.7 


Y K A n S. 


Anieri.-iiii Cargoes. 


Brought turarard 


1837.. 
1h3h. 

1840.. 
Total .. 


dollars. 
1170.7 inillions 
2I.V2 

102.4 „ 

2;W..'i „ 


2013.1 


dollars. 

210 7 niillioiis 

44.0 

20.1 „ 

44.4 „ 

40.G „ 


378.7 


Aggregate of American tonnage, entering and clearing, as per table, No. 1 2.5.0 millions tons. 

Ditto Foreign 11.4 „ 

2013 1 milliona dollars, Foreign cargoes to 25 niillioua American tonnage ; H0,5 to 1 dollars. 

378.7 millions dollars. Foreign cargoes to 11.4 millions Foreign tonnage ; 3.3.4 to 1 dollars. 

Noi£..— T he amounts of this tabic slightly vary from the statement of tables No. I. and II., because the fractious 
are not fully given. The ratio of enrgo^o tonnage is also calculated without reference to fi actions. « 


Ratio of Toimag;e, American and Foreign, to Value of Cargoc.*? in three different years, 
selected out of each term of ten years, computed wlfhoiit accurate reference to frac- 
tious. 


Y E A ii S. 


1821 

1925 

1830, 


• F 1 ll S T T R R TVl . 


A M E ll I C A N. I P O U E I 0 N. 


OoUars. Tons. 

Ratio. 

Dollars. Tons. 

Ratio. 

113 millions of cargo.... to 1.5 millions 

10.5 do. tol.H do. 

144 do. to 1.9 do. ^ 

75 to 1 
108 to 1 

75 to 1 

{l4 2 luilliotis of cargo to 0.1(5 millioitsj 

1.5.1 tio. to 0.18 do, 

il4.7. do. to0.2(} do. 

90 to I 
84 to 1 
57 to 1 


SECOND TER M. 


YEARS. 

AMERICAN. 

V U R K 1 C N. 


• 

Dollars. Tons. 

Ratio, j 

Dollars, Tons. | 

Ratio. 

1831 

1835 

1840 

1.50.3 millions of caigu.a ■^to 1.9 millions 

229.3 do. to 2.7 do. 

108.3 do. to 3.2 do. 

84 to 1 1 25 millions of cargo.. . .to 0..5.5 luiUions 

85 to 1 42 do. to 1.30 do. 

G2 to 1 1 40.h do. to 1.4U do. 

45.5 to 1 
32 3 to 1 
29 to 1 


Notb.— This table exhibits a very remarkable increase of the ratio of Foreign tonnage to the vri/i/e of the cargo ; 
showing how much the carriage of the bulky commodities of export has increased in Foreign vessels, in 1821, the 
Foreign tonnage carried 00.008,000 dollars' worth of cargo in 1,000,000 of tons; in 1840, it carried 20,0110 , 000 dullars’ 
worth of cargo in 1,000,000 tons — showing that the Foreign tonnage is rapidly getting possossion of that branch of our 
carrying trade which requires the greatest amount of shipping, and which is, therefore, the most valuable to 
navigation. 
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AMERICA 


Statsmxsnt of the Commerce of osmsIi State and Territory, commencing on the lit day 
of October, ld20, and ending on the 30th day of September, 1821. 



VALVE OF IMPORTS. 



VALUE OP EXPORTS. 



STATES AND 

In 

In 


u .Mfcsriu paouncE. 

FOREKiN PliOUUCK. 

Total 
Value of 

TERRITORIES. 

Anrieil'-an 

Veasels. 

Porfigii 

Ve.>>sels. 

TOTAI.. 

In 

American 

Vessels 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

TOTAI,. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

' In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Domes tio 
and 

Foreign. 

Produce. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Maine 

972,795 

7,409 

980,294 

003.023 

000 

904,223 

40.925 

.. 

46,925 

1,011,448 

New Rampahire.. 

aiiO.Oil 

. , 

350 021 

180,129 


180,129 

80, (»6 


80,630 

26(1,765 

Maiiiachufetta .... 

1 4,647,778 

] 78,054 

14,820,732 

B.C-TipOa.? 

5,002 

3,638,597 

8,809,5.19 

36,635 

8,840.174 

12,i|84,77l 

Vermont 

15,087 

.. 

ir.,987 

203,330 

.. 

203 ..1,10 




263,330 

Rhode IsUnd 

1,030,105 

2,773 

1,032,908 

481,305 

*• 

48 1, .365 

515.463 

.. 

515,4(k3 

996,928 

Coniieoticiit 

312,090 

312,090 

300,180 

.. 

366,180 

10 007 

.. 

10,007 

376,187 

New York 

31.026,035 

1,702,011 

23,029,240 

7.137.057 

701 548 

7,896,005 

4,910,902 

344,41 1 

6,264,313 

13,162,647 

New Jnraey 

17,606 

17,00(1 

33,613 


33,013 

98 

.. 

98 

33,711 

reiinaylrania 

7,873,092 

28.5,830 

8,1.'iH,922 

2,739.233 

93,154 

2,832,837 

4,54.1,700 

15,020 

4,550,380 

7,891.767 

Dolawarv 

80,097 

80.997 

7.5,015 


7 5,015 
2,714,850 

0,.'):i0 


9. .530 

85,415 

Maryland 

.3,082,914 

87,028 

4,070,842 

2,.59.9.553 

119,207 

1,121,-161 

14,083 

1,135,.'>44 

3,8.50,394 

Diat. of Columbia, 

398,984 

:U>8,9KI 

848.000 


818 609 

49,813 

.. 

49,843 

898.002 

Virginia 

040,901 

131,580 

1,078,490 

2,270,028 

750,142 

3,O2(;,l70 

52.424 

010 

53,040 

3,070,210 

North Carolina.... 

200,073 

200,073 

351,42.1 

49,521 

400,944 




400,9 14 

South Carolina,... 

1,7H7,.'>00 

1 ,219,5-23 

.1.007.113 

4,435.072 

2, 4.11, .543 

0,807,51.5 

225,04.5 

107.051 

332,000 

7.200,511 

Gcnnria 

7.57,022 

24.5.002 

1,002 081 

4,1.13 034 

1,840,04 ij 

5,979 9!>.5 

(>,(.32 

37,083 

31,315 

6,(ll4,:il0 

Louisiana 

2,697, (MW 

082, (i(» 

3,379,717 

3,813,300 

3,094,209; 

0,907,599 

319,784 

44,789 

361,573 

7,272.17-2 

Alabama 

Ohio 

12 

12 

108,900 

■■ 

108,960 




108.960 

Michigan territory 
Florida territory . . 

I. 5,132 

II, 830 

13,944 

1,440 

20,070 

1 3,270 

.5,37 5 

47,91 5j 

5.1,200 




53.290 

Total 

58,025,0001 

4,559,8] H 

02,583,724 

34,405,2721 

9.206,022 ' 43,07 1 ,894 ’ 20,7 1 0,700 

591,788 

21,30-2.488 

64.974,382 


Statement of the Commerce of each State and Territory, commencing on the 1st day of 
October, 1830, and ending on the 30tli day of September, 1831. 



VALUE OF IMPOH'IS. 

VALUE ‘OP EXPORTS. 

STATES AND 




IIOMKS-IIC PRUDl'OL. 

1 FOiiKinN Piiouciri:. 

Tntal 











Value of 

TERRITORIES 

AmericaD 

Foreign 

TUl-AL. 

Ill 

111 


la 



Doiiii-stic 


VeKBclii. 

YosscIm. 


Amerii'an 

Fon ign 

TOTA L. 

American 

Foreign 

10TAL, 

Foreign 





V essels. 

Vessels. 


V easels. 

Vessels. 


Prorlncc. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dnllnrs. 

dollars. 

dollarii. 

dtillars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dullnrs. 

dollars. 

Maine 

832,303 

109,104 

941,407 

710,7.»2 

88,996 

790,748 

.5,103 

722 

5,825 

805,.57.3 

New Hampshire . . 

146,205 


14(l,2(iri 

lOO.d.'iO 


10!»,456 

1,760 


1,766 

111,222 

Vermont 

166,206 


1 (16,206 

925,127 


925,127 




92.5,127 

Massachusetts. . . . 

13,982,768 

280,288 

14,260,056 

3,010,354 

116,847 

4,027,201 

3,704,030 

1,632 

3,706.502 

7,733,763 

Rhode Island 

362,161 


5(;2,16l 

348,250 


348,250 

19,21.5 


19,215 

367.405 

Conuecticnit 

405,066 


405,006 

482,073 


482,0731 810 


810 

482,883 

New York 

53,617,033 

3, 460, .384 

57,077,417 

13.890,028 

1,826,490 

15,720,118 

8,658,955 

1,150,071 

9,809,026 

25,635,144 

New Jersey...... 




11,430 


11,4301 



11,430 

Pennsylvania 

1 l,(t23,.')84 

500,499 

12,124,083 

3,290,496 

297,8116 

3, .50 1,302 

1,818,411 

HTTnim 

1,919,411 

5,513,713 

Delaware | 

21,65(1 


21.656 

34.514 


:f4..5l4 




34,514 

Maryland 

4,51:1,897 

312,680 

4,826,577 

3,294,722 

4.35,784 

3,730,.50(i 

5(i4,IR;( 

13,05-1 

678,141 

4,308,047 


180,573 

12,982 

103,5.55 

1,171,945 

.35,.572 

1,207,517 

13,4.'>8 

.. 

13.456 

1,220,975 

Virginia 

383,707 

101,725 

488,.522 

3,044,671 

505,315 

4,149,986 

480 


4H‘> 

4,1.50,475 

North Carolina.... 

180,802 

9.554 

106,350 

203,312 

47,(;6I 

340,973 


167 

107 

3-11,140 

South Carolina.... 

853,171 

384,992 

1,238.163 

4,433,690 

2.00.1,015 

0,528,605 

15,573 

31,023 

46,600 

0,. 57 5,201 

Georgia 

236,298 

103,642 

399,940 

2,M87,.532 

1,069,713 

3,957,215 

« 1,834 

734 

2,568 

3,059,813 

Alabama 

143,320 

81,115 

224,435 

1,216,4.55 

1.196,407 

2,412,802 

1,032 


1,032 

2.413,804 

Lonistana 

5,969,622 

3,797.071 

0,706,608 

8,968,010 

3,al^'i,921 

12,^3.5,531 

1,067.181 

2,859,277 

3,026,456 

16,761,089 

Ohio 

153 


017 

8,134 

6..594 

14,728 

1 



14.728 

Florida territory.. 

110.196 

5,514 

115,710 

1 1,096 

16,797 

28,493 

2,002 


2,002 

30.405 


27.299 


27,290 

12,392 

•- 

12,302 

•• 



12,302 

Total 

93,062,110 

9,220,014 

103,101,124 

49,671,239; 

11,60.5,8181 

61,277,057 15.674,942 

4,156,584] 

20.033,52(1 

81,310,583 
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Valttib of Domestic Produce Exported from eachj Value of Foreigj 
State and Territory for five Years^ firom 1837 
to 184 L 


ign Produce Imported into 
each State and Territory for five Years, 
from 1837 to 1841. 


STATES 

ANDTEKRI- 

TORIES. 

1837 

1636 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1837 

1838 

1839 

Maine 

dollara. 

dollnn. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

mm 

915 m 

878,4.14 

1,009,910 

1,078,633 

801.404 

899,142 

982.724 

R. Uampaliiro 

20,000 

50 103 

74,014 

20,701 

10,261 

81,434 

109,985 

51,407 

Vermont 

13R,00.'1 

1.32,050 

103.880 

305,150 

204,005 

342,449 

258,417 

413,513 

Maattachiuetta. 

4.871,005 

0,058 529 

5,520.455 

0,208.158 

7.307,692 

10.984,668 

13, .100,952 

19,38.5,22.1 

Rhode lalaud. 

411,800 

270,061 

175A0S 

203,006 

200.270 

523,010 

0.50,613 

612,0.57 

Connt'cticut... 

523,103 

513,010 

583,220 

518,210 

599,348 

318,849 

343,331 

440,191 

New York.. .. 

10,083,000 

10,432,430 

23,200.095 

22,070.009 

24,279.008 

79,301 .722 

08,4.53,200 

99.882,438 

New Jeraey... 

10,640 

28 010 

78,434 

14,8 ^3 

19.100 

00,152 

1,700 

4,182 

Pennaylvauiu. 

2,50.^,712 

2,481,543 

4.148,201 

5,730,450 

4,404,803 

11,680,111 

5,300.371 

15,050,71.5 

Delaware 

40,333 

30,844 

8,G8U 

37.001 

38,585 

00 841 

1,348 

Maryland .... 
1), of Columbia 

3,305,173 

4,105,108 

4.31.1,189 

5,495,020 

4,789,100 

7,8.57,033 

5,701,869 

0.995,285 

407,700 

3fi0,70» 

497,905 

7.51,4291 

704.835 

102,225 

122,748 

132, .5 11 

Viririiiia 

3,600,110 

3,977,895 

5,183.424 

4.709,9371 

5,028,990 

813,802 

.577,142 

913,102 

N. Carolina... 

548,870 

.544,9.'i2 

420,034 

387.484 

383,050 

217,023 

200,40.5 

229,233 

S. Carolina.... 

11,138,002 

41,017.301 

10,.1 18,822 

9,081^010 

8,01 1..192 

2,510,800 

2,318,791 

3,080,077 

Croor^ia 

8,035,041 

8,803,839 

5,970, !47 

0.802, 95U| 

3,000,017 

774,349 

770,008 

413,967 

Alubuiiia 

Miasiaaippi . . . 

0,052,010 

1 304.811 

9,088,049 

io,:oa,i59 

12,85G,0J4 

9.091,820 

1 

009,3Kf> 

.524, .548 

895,201 

Louiriiaiia 

81,500,875 

30.077,534 


,12,998,059 

32,805,618 

1 1,020.012 

9,490,808 

12,004,942 


132.844 

139,827 

0.5,8.54 

991,954 

63.702,114 

17,747 

12,895 

19,280 

Kuiitiioky .... 


,, 

3,723 

a. . 

17.782 

8,932 

10,480 

Ti'iinesaoe. . . . 



. . 



27,01 1 

.527 

140 

Miclii^'iin 

00,700 

125,000 

13:1,30.5 

102,229 

88.529 

250,002 

170.221 

Florida.. 


71,083 


1,8.50,709 

33,828 

490,784 

108,090 

279,893 

MiHflouri 

74,373 




15,921 

40,904 

Total.. .. 

0.5,504,411 

90.0.33,821 

103.5:13,891 

1 13,89.'i,G:)4 


110,989,217 

113.717, 101 

102,092,132 


1840 

1841 

dollars. 

dollars. 

028,702 

700,961 

J 14,047 

73.701 

404,017 

240 739 

16 513,858 

20,318 003 

274, .534 

339.502 

277 072 

295,989 

75,713,420 

60,440,750 

14,883 

8,464,882 

2,315 

10,346,608 

802 

3,276 

4,901.740 

6,101 813 

119,852 

77,263 

545,085 

377,237 

2.52,5.12 

2->0,3f*0 

2,0.58,870 

1,557.431 

491 428 

449,007 

574 651 

530,819 

10,673.190 

10,250,350 

4,91.5 

11,31S 

2,241 
[ 28,938 

7,523 

138,010 


190,728 

145,181 

10,000 

33 875 


1 07. 11 1, S 10 127.046,177 


Tea, Coffee, and Sugar, Imported into the United States, from 1821 to 1844, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Teas. 

CoflTee. 

Sugar. 

YEARS. 

'1 uas. 

j Cufli'e. 

Sugar. 

1821 

IbM. 

4,97.5,tJ-'16 
(1,039,431 
8,210 010 
8.920,187 
10,2U9,.548 
10.108,900 
.5,875,038 
7,707,427 
6,o:io.;90 
8,009,4 1.5 

lbs. 

21.273.0. 59 
2.5,782,390 
37.3:i7.?32!* 

30 , 22 1,290 

45.190.0. 10 
37,319,497 
.50,0.51,986 

lbs. 

59.. 512.83.5 
88,;J0.5,070 
00,789,210 

91.. 179.8J 1 
71A71,179 

84.902.0. 55 
7(1,701,029 
50,935,951 

03. . 107.294 

80 483,010 

ift:n 

lbs. 

14.(i39.H22 
1(»,282,977 
14.4 1.5, .572 

10.382.111 
10.9.82,381 

11.418.112 
9,349,817 

20 . 000,595 

11,560,31)6 

15 092,094 

lbs. 

'.* 9 , 9 . 5 . 5,020 

80,1.50,300 

103,199,777 

93,790..507 

88,140.403 

88,139,720 
100,090,992 
01,990,09.5 
n 4,984,783 

1 lU H(i5 (r27 

lbs. 

97,088,1.12 
] 15,389,855 
120,030,2.10 
191.420,115 
1.10,139,819 
153,879,143 
19.5,231,273 
120.939,585 
184,204,995 
173,804,844 

18*22 

ik;-i4 , . 

I8‘i.1 

iHris 

1K24 

ih:4o 



isrir 

1820. 

|83H 

1827 

1899 

1828 

1 . 5 . 5 , 194,097 

1 51,l.1.1..538 

ril,48S,21H 

1M|0 

1829 

1 

1811 

1831 

.5,182,807 

9,9(Mi,000 

81,757,380 

91,^2,329 

109 ’, 01 1,0.54 
00,452,288 

)niH 

1.1^809,360 

1 i.5,(;.5o.ni 

X I. f •/ » f 

8,938,038 

100,510,913 

71 ,.130,305 
180,808,041 

1832 

1841 


Coffee Imported into the United States from 1821 to 1844, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Iiuyti. 

Cuba. 

Other 
Spanish 
West Indies. 

BritUh 

West 

Indies. 

Danish 

We-t 

Indies. 

Dutch 

West 

Indies. 

French 
West Indies 
and Ameri- 
can Colonics. 

Dutch 

East 

Indies. 

British 

East 

Indies. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1821 

7,143,453 

0,1 13, 8(^1 

1,109,003 

10.7^1 

955,740 

298,931 

140.2'- 

2.51,391 

141.457 

1822 

8,394,393 

8, .570,9.17 

1,301,85.5 

23,977 

1.0.5I.IM9 

531,831 

78,2(,:i 

1,600,812 

14,163 

1823 

11,100,503 

1.5,92(1,1.58 

1,112,308 

fP 

091,124 

4.18,9,58 

6,5.211 

2 040,5(i0 

153,097 

1824 

1.1,0)5.778 

12,802,830 

1,7.52,402 

1,948,070 

1.. 194 .847 

375.094 

?9,.5it{» 

518,039 

7,192 

1825 

14,410,251 


1,742,0.51 

2.0.52,0.14 

.509,938 

388,647 

25,983 

835,585 

104.223 

IB26 

7,702.800 

18,232,887 

797,282 

7.987,821 

10.1,310 

.59.70,5 

00,041 

2,209,171 

340,401 

1827 

13,959, .500 

22,32.5,043 

1,.557.474 

098,080 

1,3.19 788 

31,921 

26,:{38 

1,770 515 

74 

1828 

15,654,000 

15,108,771 

2.15lf52:) 

11,894 

2. .1.53 ,33.5 

209,331 

57,047 

1,113,842 

071 

1829 

12.679,304 

18,499,500 

2,0.15,874 

41,332 

2,184,8.54 

94,477 

3,727 

939,716 


1830 

11,139,486 


3,498,048 

57,0.12 

1,003,(>.5.5 

81,409 

1 045 

1,4.5.5,287 

8,000 

1831 

12,708,92.5 


3,2.57/^79 

774,490 

1,097,021 

2.10,908 

40.643 

4.328,770 

142,309 

1832 

15,934.853 

IPTwHiiCin 

0,040,030 

91,74.5 

1,570,708 * 

.5ll,:i.50 

2.1,053 

7,802.111 

881 ,6.54 

1833 

11,784,8.1.5 

38,939,504 

3,18.1,1.53 

212,178 

701 311 

447,000 

325 

h 907,104 

471,132 

1834 

15,141,779 

19.039,457 

4,702.881 

135,918 

857,817 

222,290 

27,970 

.5,.W,I80 

437,537 

1835 

10.276,290 

29,373,605 

3,000,948 

414,831 

781,4.51 

194,403 

7 510 

1 4 628,890 

468,398 

1830 j 

11,772,064 

17,850,736 

208,492 

71.047 

975.007 

78,170 

2,230 

8,850,058 

203,741 



2«J,503,653 

2, .547, 892 

94,7R.J 

410,308 

320,085 

18,8.14 

1.770.719 

484,570 


11,375,350 

33,051,051 

1,501,553 

04.890 

4.54 ..593 

272,702 

0,770 

2,423,277 

1.10,300 


0,726,405 


1,720,808 

1.50,684 

109,003 

317, ;w 

236,308 

2,085,.521 

202,9.50 

1840 

9,153,524 


782,538 

50,151 

2:1.701 

128,90.5 

200 

2 314,807 


1841 

12,547.701 


l,.578,,194 

50,44!' 

•119,154 

120,400 

77 730 

.541,62.5 


1842 

n..130.102 

14.321,458 

1,147,30.5 

13,870 

301,190 

I22,.V.)4 

3,07.5 

0,733,27.5 


1813 

10,811,238 

10,012,987 

.5(n),Ul4 

-18.(149 

5l.('i(K) 

0,900 

11,500 

1,038, .107 


1844 


184128.87.5 

544,711 

0,991 

22,82.5 

.1,019 

.... 

K.740,811 

100 


(rontinued) 
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AMERICA, 


Coffee Imported into the United States from 1821 to 1844, inclusive — continued. 


YEARS. 

China. 

Manilla and 

rbilippiott 

lalanda. 

1 

Asia 

generally. 

Africa 

feoerally. 

Mexico. 

Braail. 

Columbia 
and Vene- 
zuela. 

Holland 
aud Ne- 
therlands, 

Total 4mports 
from all 
Countries. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1»21 

.. 

.%49ri 

218,323 

71,885 


091,630 

1,023,770 

268 

21,278,050 

IM2 

8 

17,332 


61,954 


2,283,280 

1.110,121 

.. 

26,782,390 

1B2S 

.. 

26,.559 

727,348 

41,812 

..a 

2,367,778 

1,341,3J^7 

122 

37 ,.137,732 

IH24 

337 

14,424 


103,339 


3,044,587 

3,602,433 

600 

30.224,290 

1S25 

12,073 




216.860 

2,708,776 

2,352,912 


4.5,190,030 

1830 

73,074 

.. 

77,i33 

22.206 

10,336 

2,859,07.5 

2,189,008 


37,319.407 

mr 

319 



48,003 

8,320 

4.841,943 

2,670,410 

278 

60,051,086 

1H3M 

51.313 

128 

.. 

03,911 

003 

15,246,290 

2,859,610 


.55.194,697 

1N3(> 

48,796 

6,420 

212 

34.332 

324 

11,1.11.930 

3, 310, .130 

.. 

51,l.13..538 

1830 

946 

289,270 

.. 

130,3.18 

15,190 

14,593,232 

2.400,0.55 


51,488,248 

1831 

132 

12.3,762 

774 

117,122 

100,8.14 

14,080,980 

4,122.948 

16.013 

81,767,380 * 

1833 

mimiim 

448,823 

328.072 

89.162 

4.56,108 

2.5,733.6,12 

5,978,049 

.122 

91,722, .129 

i8:i:) 

2,301 

438,011 

603,213 

75,283 

303,2.18 

29,489.224 

6,753.710 

1,800 

09,965,020 

1834 


2.‘19,2G0 

128,570 


22.5 ..581 

20,67 l,3fW 

.5,8.59,300 

371 

80,163,306 

1H35 

191,634 

379.204 

40,100 

349.845 

2.50,991 

36.771,870 

.5,707,268 

722.328 


1836 

76,785 

103,302 

048,173 

177,924 

1,130,5741 

40.840.219 

, 4,496,430 

90,000 

93,7n0,.5n7 

1837 

1,132 

331, .*120 


2.10,341 


.13.900.240 

8,674,909 

312,142 

88,140,403 

1838 

03,81.8 

3.64,070 


230.903 

200 

*27,411,080 

I 9,739,288 

.589,182 

88.1.19,720 

183!) 

1,200 

270,130 


355,050 

450 

48,094.294 

1 12,318,944 

3..V1 2.827 

1 00.090.992 

1840 

1.549 

128,000 

24,323 

282,160 

86.11 It 

47,412,756 

7,047,670 

2,028,387 


1841 

.. 

200 

173,401 

249.145 

78.974t 

59,57,5,722 

1.5,380,9.55 

0.794,702 

1 14,984,783 

1842 

22,704 

203,391 

950,213 

339,930 

1,230 

01,248,742 

12,415,702 

3,048.143 

112.704,035 

imt •••• 

200 

21,730 

1,173,431 

275,<il8j 



11, 441, .587 

480.838 

92.914.5.57 

1644 

1,456 

400,293 


300.593 

24,370 


13,0.50,094 

1 2.174,700 

160,.50l.943 


'* See Columbia. t Central Hepublic. 

t In tbe above, and lu all the annual tables for lH43,nine months ending on the 30di of June are only included. 


FoitEiGN Trade of each State and Tcrritoiy, from the Ist of October, 1841, to the 30th 

of SeptemW, 1842. 



VALUE OF IMPORTS. 



VALUE OF EXPORTS. 



SrATES AND 

TERRITO- 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 


DMMK'TIC ruOLireK. 

l•’ORI.I(:^r PRODUCK. 

Total of 
Domestic 

UlES. 

TOTAL. 

In 

Ainericnn 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels, 

TOTAL. 

In 

American 

V^essels. 

In 

Foreign 
\ essels. 

TOTAL. 

and 

Foreign 

Produce, 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Maine 

547,950 

58,968 

600,804 

995,743 

47,42!) 

3,722 

1,64.1.172 

1,797 

.5,5.'»4 

7,351 

1,0.50, .523 

New Hampshire 

65,250 

5,225 

60,481 

21,697 

28,419 

128 

128 

28.647 

Vermont 

209,808 


209,867 

5.50,293 

. , 

650,293 

7,210 

. . 

7,210 

557,509 

Massachusottii... 

16,49.5.973 

1,400,460 

17,980,433 

6,898,858 

820,2.57 

6,719,11.5 

2,393.040 

091,355 

3,087,995 

9,807,110 

Rhode Island... 

320,368 

3,324 

323,092 

322,9.52 

486 

.123,437 

26,259 

25,259 

348,(i90 

Connecticut 

329,580 

6,127 

0,352,649 

335,707 

631, .113 

1,079 

532,392 


.5.12,392 

27,.570,778 

New Yoik 

.51,623,055 

57,87.5,604 

16,f)K0,8l0 

4,158,470 

20,739.280 

4,768,292 

2,(H19,200 

0.837,492 

New Jersey 

145 


14.5 

01.931 


04,9.11 

.5,!»76 

6,076 

70,907 

Pennsylvania... 

6,757,228 

628,030 

7,38.5,8.58 

2,785,261 

008, .5.53 

3,293,814 

391,127 

82,780 

476,913 

3,770,727 

Delaware 

1,612 

1,945 

3,657 

.'81,950 

3,536,501 

4,700 

56.00.5 


. . 

. , 

5.5.065 

Maryland 

3, 998, .166 

418,713 

4,417,078 

1,099,000 

4,63.5,507 

233,017 

30,242 

209,2.59 

4,904,760 

Din. of Columbia 

2.1,934 

278,530 

5.122 

29,0.56 

320,961 

177,8.59 

498,820 

1,934 

921 

2,855 

601,67.5 

Virginia 

38,109 

.116,70.5 

3,.10l,417 

4J3.8H) 

3,74.5,227 

5,169 


5,1.59 

3,750.386 

North Carolina . 

181.555 

5,849 

187.404 

320,375 

24,27.5 

.144,6.50 

, , 

:i44,060 

South Carolina . 

1,042,424 

317,041 

1,3.59,46.5 

4,097,9.13 

2,410.160 

7.508,399 

0,073 

10,761 

17,324 

7,-525,723 

Georgia 

230,526 

111,239 

341,764 

2,6<> 1,624 

1,0311,527 

4,299,151 

130 

076 

1,100 

4.3C0,257 

Alabama 

238,170 

125,701 

303,871 

6,937 ,570| 

4,028,105 

9,!)6.5,675 


. , 


9,966,075 

Loiiiaiana 

6,179,027 

1,864,50.1 

8,033,590 

21,008,320 

5,819,102 

27,427,422 

582,207 

394,400 

070, r27 

28,404,149 

Ohio 

12,179| 

H72 

13,651 

591,504 

308,282 

899,78(> 

,, 

, , 

899,780 

Kentucky 

Tennesaee 

Michigan 

17,300 

.5,687 

79,982 

”802 

17,300 

5,687 

80,784 

262.229 

202,2211 




262,229 

Missouri 

Florida 

31,137 

104,412 

12,508 

31,137 

17(1, 980 

23,383 

9,223 

32,000 

2 

770 

77H 

38,384 

Total, 1842.... 

88,724,280 

11,437,807 

100,162,087 

71,467,634 

21 ,502,302|92,96H,U9L 

*8,425.389 

1,290,149 

11,721,538 

104,091,634 


In the above, and the following tables, of the foreign trade of each state and 
territory, the direct foreign trade only is included. Several of the states, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Ohio for example, export to foreign countries their pro- 
ducts, and import great quantities of foreign products and manufactures, but 
nearly all in transit through otlier states. 
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Fobeign Trade of each State and Territory, during the nine Months ending on the 

30th of June, 1843. 


STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 

VALUE OF IMPORTS. 

In 

dmcrioan 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vosnela. 

TOTAL. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Maine 

197.fi73 

. 52,687 

260,200 

New Hampshire.. 

Venfn*'oi'. , . . 

6,H;id 

88,000 

2,463 

8,289 

38,000 

M asaachiisetts .... 

8,000,2-19 

8.723,203 

10,789,462 

Rhode Island 

15.'),ai] 

147 

1.6.6,7.68 

Connecticut 

! 229,112 

1 729 

230 A41 

New York 

27,300.9*20 

3,g9.'i,0‘i0 

31,360.540 


New Jerney 

Pennsylvania | 

Delaware I 

Maryland 

Diat. of Columbia J 

Virginia j 

North CuToUiiu... 
South Carolina.... 

Goordfia 

Alabama 

MiasiaHippi* 

Louiaianu. 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Florida 


1.762] 
•2,1 79, 11 a 

I.'i.'i.CSI 

i0H,7:ii»l 

l,084.flo3i 

239.(Hi8 

0 4M| 
H.145 

7G,ir5| 

69,816' 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


130,109 
•2,933 
300,01 3 1 
33,307 
31,381 
2.‘237 
210,060 
(jl.Ufi 
121.587 

J,0J3.0rf4| 

1,3*20 


196] 

98,617 


4,«H.'i 


110,071)1 


DOMBSTIU raOUUCK. 

eORBlUN PRODUCE. 

Total of 
Domestic 
and 

Foreign 

Piodnce. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

lOTAL. 

In 

American 

V'escels. 

In 

Foreim 

Vesrels. 

total. 

dollars. 

dollars 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

060,Hi).: 

2:1 ,.677 

680.432 

101 

2.‘2U8 

2,450 

68*2,891 

43,001 

1,598 

44,659 

75 

40 

115 

44,774 

141,834 


141,831 

28.137 


28,137 

169,971 

4.128,830 

301,861 

4.430,081 

1,020,310 

364,216 

1.974,520 

6,40.6,207 

106,20*2 


105,292 

555 

•• 1 

555 

105,847 

300,9.60 

273 

.307, *2*23 




307.22.3 

11.093,244 

2,340,‘.HH) 

13,443,234 

2,*393.4.68 

925,972| 

3,319.430 

16,762,004 

1 8.03.1 


8.033 

2,5H.H 


1 2,. 688 

10,021 

1,948,0441 

1*23,301 

2,071.946 

*275.06.6 

7,938 

283,003 

2,354,948 

1 • 91.302 

4,1*28 

98,490 

19*2 


192 

98,682 

i; 2,1.V2,593 

007,0*21 

2,8*20,214 

170,705 

18,637 

195,312 

3,013,530 

ii 183.461 

101,312 

284.763 

.. 

185 

185 

‘284.948 

! 1,810.915 

143,596 

1,964,510 

2,637 

18 

2,665 

1,9.67,165 

i| 108,.636 

2, .604 

171,099 



. , 

171,099 

5.034.953 


7.7.61,1.62 

2,249 

4,408 

6,6.67 

7.700,800 

! 2,79l.9(i8 

l,73U.4:)3 

1 4,622.401 



, , 

4.622,401 

i 7.0*22,248 

4,135, 212j 11,1.67,400 



•• 

11.157,400 

121,610,337 

5,1.37,587 26,053,921 

443,511 

292,989 

736,500 

27,.60O,424 

1 10,960 

i 

109,152 

120,108 



•• 

1*20,108 

J 202.094 


202,994 



.. 

262,994 

i 02.6,704 

134,671 

700,33.1 

i 174 

179 

353 

760,688 

!) 00,107,819 

i' 17,685,904 77,793,783 

i 4,94.6,817 

1 600,880 

C, .652,097 

84,346,480 


Foreign Trade of each State, and Territory during the Year ending on the 30th of 

January, 1844, 


Maine 

.600, *242 

70,582 

570,824 

1,031,281 

133,083 

1,164,964 

*2461 

10,925 

11,171 

1,170.134 

New Hampshire. 

•27,185 

31, ‘2.35 

31,420 

4,040 

1,954 

5.994 

062 

28 

690 

6,685 

Vermont 

97,183 

97,183 

190,574 


196, .67 4 

21 0 7931 

.. 

216.793 

413.367 

MaasacliiiAettK. . . 

15,444,060 

4,851 ,947 

20,296,007 

5,734,910 

630 887 

G,:)7 1,836 

2,371,073! 

352,477 

2,724 450 

9,096,286 

Rhode iHlaiid.... 

205,8*25 

3,61*2 

269,437 

202,608 

745.773 

54.1)94 

257,602 

3,17.61 

3,17.5 

260,777 

Ikinnnctii'ut 

317,13.6 

6,104 

3*23,299 

52,0.52 

798,72.5 

l,*29l' 


1.201 

900,016 

New York 

58,315,222 

6,764,%) 1 

65,079,516 

*20, .378.68)0 

5,630,577 

•26,009.177 

.5,194,108 1,658,2.65 

6,8.52,363 

32,861,640 

New Jersey 


17,070 

17 670 

13,889 


13,8M(J 

4,300 


4 300 

18,189 

Pennsylvania.. . . 

0,833,300 

383,967 

7,217,267 

3.03*2,598 

*2:12,429 

3.266,027 

2.61,491 

18.738 

270,229 

3,53.5,256 

Delaware 

8,093 


8,093 

125,771 


1*25,771 

406 

.. 

406 

1*26,177 

Maryland 

3,659.794 

257.956 

3,917,7.60 

3,837,106 

1,00'1,H44 

4 811 9.60 

*263,922 

27,394 

208,216 

5,133,166 

Dis. of Columbia. 

44,385 

21,213 

06,6*28 

410,515 

139,78.3 

550,298 

0,061 

3,193 

D,‘254 

559.552 

Virginia 

226,328 

41,326 

267,054 

•2, .694 .394 

.3*28,844 

2,923,238 

19.041 

19,04 1 

2,942,279 

North Carolina., 

190 227 

12.015 

•209,142 

263,4 10 

34,961 

2*28,401 


,, 

. , 

298,401 

South Carolina... 

792.500 

338.955 

1,131,515 

3,202,386 

4, *227, 1 M) 

7,429,585 

871 

2,926 

3.607 

7,433.282 

Georgia 

•213,701 

91,933 

10.6,863 

305,034 

1.708.782 

2,575,023 

4.283,805 

9,906,19.6 



4, ‘283, 805 

AialMma 

240,055 

44*2,818 

4,970,470 

4,935,7.65 

, , 

1.459 

1,4.69 

9,907,654 

Louisiana 

6.603 573 

1,133,216 

7,8*26,789 

20, 32#, 093 

9,118,641 

‘29,442,734 

409,761 

m5,9l*2 

1,055,573 

30,499,307 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Ohio 

26,627 

31,510 

4,505 

25,627 

36,015 

97,954 

445,902 

543,9.66 


.543,856 

Kentucky 

Miohigau 

19,370 

120,673 


19.379 

_I20,673 

293 901 

203,901 

.. 



293,901 

Florida 

95,716 

.69,979 

1.55,095 

5.37,*281 

4.64,376 

991,ri57 

15:{ 

19,000 

I’o’.TSO 

1,011,416 

Total, 1844... 

04,174.673 

ll,‘260 36*2 

1^435.035 

09 700,375 

30,008,804 

99,716.179 

8,744.154 

2.740,713 

11,184 867 

111,200,0^ 
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AMERICA. 


VaijUBS of the Principal Articles of Merchandise imported into the United States^ 
annually, from 1821 to 1844, inclusive. 


A R T I C L B S. 

Wimllens. 

Silks. 

Linens and 
Manufac> 
tures of Flax. 

Manufac- 
tures of 
Hump. 

dollara. 

do11ari>. 

dollan. 

dollars. 

7,437,737 

4,486,914 

2, .564, 159 

1,120,430 

12,1H,7.0()4 

6.840,028 

4,132,747 

1,857.328 

8,268.036 

6,718,411 

3,803.007 

1,497.006 

8.386,307 

7,201,388 

3.873.616 

1.780.100 

1 1,3<>2.2({4 

10,290,743 

3,887.787 

2.134,384 


8,327,000 

2.087.026 

2,062.728 

6.742,701 

6.712,015 

2,656,786 

1,883,466 

8,079,503 

7,686.640 

3.230,.'i30 

2,087,318 

6,881,480 

7 192,608 

2,842,431 

1,468,485 

fi.700.o00 

5,932.213 

3.011.280 

1,333,478 

1 2,627 ,2*21» 

11,117,040 

3,700.111 

1,477,1 10 

9,092,421 

10,248,907 

4,073,164 

1.640,618 

13,262,300 

9,408,366 

3,132,5.57 

•‘,,0.36.035 

11,870,328 

10,008,961 

5,48.5.380 

1 ,670,005 

17,8:M,424 

16.677,517 

6,472,021 

2,5.53,847 

21.080,003 

22,080,212 

9..307,403 

3,365,807 

8,300,202 

14,3.32,823 

.5,544,761 

1,951,626 

11.512,020 

0,812,3.38 

3.072,008 

1,501,7.57 

18,573,045 

21,678.086 

7,703.065 

2.00VI6 

0,071,184 

0,761,223 

4,614, 16(; 

1,588,1.5.5 

11.001,030 

ir),3l l,(H)0 

6,846,807 

2,566 381 

8,37.3,725 

0.448,372 

3,6.50.184 

1,273.531 

2,497,1142 

4,043,278 

1,131,021 

184.044 

9,180.287 

8,48.5,622 

5,014,905 

1,178,187 


turcH of Iron Stone and 
and Steel. China ware 


Specie and 
Bullion. 
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Official Value of the following Articles Imported into the United States during the Years 

1841 to 1844, inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 

1 1841 

1842 

1843* 

1 1844 

ARTICLES. 

1 1841 

1842 

j 1843* 

1644 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Cotton Manu- 





Unmanufactured 





fneturea 





Iron, Stc. 





Dyed & coloured 

7.434,727 

0,168.044 

! 1,739,318 

8,894,219 

Bar iron, rolled. 

2,172 278 

2.053,453 

511,282 

1,065,582 

White 

l.fl73,5Qfi 

1,285.804 

1 393,10.5 

1,670,769 

■— not rolled.. 

1,614,519 

1,041,410 

327,550 

1 583.005 

Hoaiery, glovea, 



i 


Pig iron 

223,228 

295,284 

48,2.51 

206.522 

&G 

»80,G3‘J 

1,027,621 

807,243 

1.121,460 

Ohi & scrap iron 

10,537 

8,207 

2,74.1 

1 43 396 

Twiat, yarn, Stc. 

863,130 

457,9171 26.227 

637,006 

Steel 

609.201 

597,317 

201,772 

487,462 

Nankeena, from 



! 






■ ■ ■ ■ 

China 

217 

.53 



Total 

4,620,863 

3,995,67 1 

1.091,308 

2,3^0,027 

Not apecifiod . . . 

901,8JM 

, 638,486 

j 398,97.5 

045,300 






Total 

ll,.''i75,036 

9.ri7H,515 

2,861,868 

12,908.844 

Cordage 

1 










561 ,030 


390 106 

47 1 ,7 AO 

Woollen Manu- 


1 



Tarred cordage. . 

1 12 905 

66i548J 

26]370 

66,349 

facturca : - 





Uutarred ditto.. 

68,936 

19,401] 

6,826 

5,273 

Clothn, merino 










ahawlii, Ac. .. 

.%042 045 

4,180,875 

1,356,528 

.5,049.474 

Total 

742,970 

; 353,888! 

423,504 

546,372 

BlaiiketN 

OOI.Hliri 

.566.233 

201,4.5^ 

1,004.826 






Ilodiery, gloroa, 



1 1 Other Articles 


i 1 



&c 

471,877 

37.5,207 

61,073 

662.005: Earthen and 





Worsted atuff .. 

3,712,200 

2,366,122 

4.56,0.50 

1 1,83.5,8751 China ware... 

1,5.36,450 

I 1,3.57,961 

627,123 

1,783.704 

Yarn 

158,224 

217.GII 

60,960 

1.59,020, Specie St bullion. 

4,008,633 

! 4,087,016 22,319,335 

5,830,429 


345,488 

242,300 

101,811 

1 



2.001,411 

1,271.019 

i 301.925 

900.003 


1 

1 f 1 


1,743,2371 

1 886,866' 

273,616 

878.977 

baizoa 

184,011 

00,280 

3f,449 

1 > 360,1 78 ; 

: kfolasBca 

2'62K5i6! 

1,942, .57 . 5 ] 

1 ], 1.34,820 

2,8.33.753 

Nut specified .. . 

305,203 

330,080 

1 74,317, 

J iTeaa 

3,466,245 

4,527,108' 

3,849,228 

4.075,105 






10.444, 8h2' 



9,394,877 

Total 

11,001,030 

H,;j73,725 

2,4.31.7.50i 

fi,108.278'Sugar 

8.'708.0:{7,' 

6i:i70>7.5 

2.'.532,'618 

7.196.091 

Silks ' 

15,511,000 

0,448,372: 

3,011,883 

1,292,488 Sait 

821, 405 i 

841,572 

710,489 

911,512 



1 



498 870' 



364,034 

Flax Manufac- 




! 



Lead «... 

3*, 7021 

.523^428: 

227 

91 

tures 




1 






Linens 

6.320.410 

3.153,80.5, 

1,200,772' 

3.703..532, 

Total 1 

37,031,490 

32,515,594 38.306.181 

35,277,668 

Not specified .. . 

.526,388 

505,379, 

282,140 

789,294' 


1 









1 1 




Total 

6,846,807 

.3,650,184' 

1,482,912 

4.492,826i 

ports 1 


1 








Free of duty....' 

66,019.731, 

30,627,480 3.5,574, .584; 

' 24,706,881 

Hemp Manufac- 



( 

1 

1 

j 

Paying duty.... 

61 .926,446j 

69, .534,601 29.470,213] 

83,668,155 




1 







Sail duck 

004,4031 

516,880 

* 236.065 

1 

Total imports.. 

127,046.177 100,162,087 05,053,799 108,435,036 






j 





TicklenbiirgH,Scc. 

630,773 

187,006 

58.699' 

236, *736' 

Imports re- 1 

1 

j 



Cotton bagging.. 

72.3 678 

421,821 

lU5,42.f 


exported: — j 


1 



Not specified . . . 

73,271 

37,042 

41,812, 


Free of duty....' 

11,240,900 

6,837,081 

3,096,125 

3,519,760 

1 


”1 

1 

.526,502’ 


Paying duty....| 

4,228,1 81 • 

4,884, 15 

3,436.572 

7,965.107 




,27.1, .5.14 


Total i 

1.5,460,081 

11 , 721 ,- 535 ' 

6,352,697 

11.484A67 

Manufactured j 





Domeatic ex-| 


1 



Steel and Iron : ' 





ports 1 

106,382.722 

92,069,066 77,703.783 

99,715,179 

Paying duty ad 


9 



!■ 


. 1 



valoretn 

3,128,140 

2,910,438 

773,122 

3,708,923 

Total exports..! 

121,851,803 ] 

104,091,501.84,346,480 

111,200,040 

Paying specific 










duty 

821.820 

657,583 

.580,851 

.531,658 






Total 

4,240,960j 

3,577,021 

1,153.073 

4,240,581 







* Nino mouths, to June 30th. 


Summary Value of Imports. 


IMPORTS. 

1841 

1842 

1843* 

’ 

1814 

• 

Value of imports 

Deduct specie 

• • 

Value of merchandise imported . 

dollars. 

127,946.177 

4,988,633 

dollars. 

100,162,087 

4,087,016 

dollars. 

04 , 7 . 5 : 1.799 

22,3l9..t33 

dollars. 

108.433,0.33 

5,830,429 

122,937,544 | 

06,075.071 

42,434,464 

102,604,606 


* Nino months. 


There has been a great decrease in the importation of certain manufactures, the demand 
for which has been chiefly supplied by home manufactures. 


VOL. Ill 


5 a 
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Impobtatioh of Manu&ctured Goods into the United States during the Years 1840, 1841, 
1842, and 1844, learing out 1843, os the returns were for only nine months, and 
cannot be correctly comj>ared with the other years : — 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

JB41 

1812 

1844 

Manufactures of— 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Cotton 

0,504,484 

11,7.57,036 

0.578,615 

12,068,844 

Woollen 

!), 071,184 

11,001,039 

8,375,725 

9,108,278 

Silk 

9,701/223 

15,511,009 

9,448,372 

' 1,292,488 

Flux 

4.614,406 

6,84B,H07 

3,659.184 

4,492,826 

Hemp 

i 1.588,155 

2,666,381 

1,273.564 

500,018 

Steel and iron 

3,184,000 

4,2.45,960 

3, .572, 081 

3,240,581 

Manufactured iron, &c. | 

I 4,066,507 

4,629.863 

3,995,671 

2,380,027 

Hemp and cordage ' 

' 786,115 

742,970 

3.55.888 

545,372 


Statement of tlie Value of the Exports of the Growth, Produce, and Manufactures of the 
United States, during the Years 1842, 1843, and 1844. 


PRODUCE 

1842 

184.1* 

1811 


dollara. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

OP THE SEA. 
Piaheries 




Dried Ash, or cod fiKherics 
Pickled flsb 

567,782 

.181,17.5 

609.8.16 

16-2,824 

116,042 

197,005 

Whale and other fish oil. . 

1.3liS,411 

803,774 

164,323 

Spormacetl oil 

Whalebone 

23.3,114 

310.708 

.144,930 

225.382 

2.57,481 

463,096 

Spermaceti caudles 

318,997 

213,308 

180,492 

Total 

2.823.010 

2.1 12, .548 

2.550,282 

OP THE FORE.ST. 




Skina and furs. 

598.487 

4.53.8(i9 

742,196 

Ginseng 

03,702 

193.870 

9.5,009 

Product of Wood 

Stavea, shingles, boards. 




hewn timber 

2.203,537 

1,026,170 

1,672,270 

Other lumber 

253.931 

211,111 

19,669 

326,945 

Masts and spars 

37,730 

111,087 

23,274 

Oak bark and other d)o.. 

30,538 

70.370 

All mannisetares of wnofi . 

623,718 

391, .112 

919,100 

Naval stores, tar, pitch, 



rosin, and turpentine... 

743,329 

47.5,3.57 

818,692 

Ashes’— Pot and Pearl 

882,741 

.541,004 

1,140.848 

Total 

5,518,262 

3, .152,099 

5,813,712 

OP AGRICULTURE. 
Product of Animals 




Beef, &c 

1,212,638 

1,092,949 

1,810,5.51 

Butter and cheese 

388,185 

508,968 

758,829 

Pork 

2,629,403 

2,120,020 

212,696 

3,236,179 

Horses and mulea 

299,6.54 

315,696 

Sheep 

38,802 

29,061 

27.824 

Vegetable Pood; — 




Wheat 

916,616 

264,109 

500,400 

Flour 

7,375,350 

3,76.1,073 

6,759,488 

Indian com 

34.5,150 , 

281.740 

404,008 

Indian meal 

Rye meal 

617,817 ) 
124,396 5 

519,797 

745,420 

Bye. oats, and other small 



grain and pulse 

175,082 

108,640 

13.1,477 

Biscuit or ship bread 

323,/ 59 

312,232 

3KH,W)3 

Potatoes 

85,844 

47,757 

74,108 


32,245 

32,82.5 

51,46.5 

Efoe 

1,907,387 

1,625,726 

2,182,468 

Tobacco 

9,540,75.5 

4,650,979 

8,397,2.55 

Cotton 

47,503,464 

49,119,846 

54,003,501 

All other Agricnitural 

Products 




Flanseed 

34,991 

36,547 

49,406 

23 749 

Hops 

123.745 

51,550 

Brnwn sugar 

8,890 


12,363 

Indigo 

1 .042 

108 

1,176 

Total 

73,688,113 

64,863 736 

79 849,572 

OP MANUFACTURES. 




Soap and candles 

48.5,128 

407,105 

619,544 

Boots and shoes 

168,925 

11.5 .1.5.5 

204.000 

Household furniture 

290,097 

197,982 

327,9.18 

Carried forward 

945,0.50 

720,442 

1.141,482 


PRODUCE. 


1842 

1AI3* 

1844 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

94.1,0.50 

720,442 

1,141,482 

48,.50'> 

48,306 

63,931 

65,882 

39,843 

75 649 

2.5,986 


34..552 

103,626 

137,532 

278,039 

50,708 

21,395 

56.697 

.54,674 

44,064 

59,.112 

525,490 

278,319 

536,600 

523,428 

402,763 

59.5,238 

.14,775 

29,434 

68,476 

30,4.57 

22,198 

49,242 

120,4.54 

126,923 

133,522 

68, .507 

41,188 

54,598 

920, .561 

370, .581 

528,212 

247,745 

117,937 

241,604 

291,499 

47,.145 

128,594 

.1,094 

2,032 

2,150 

101,292 

97,021 

47.088 

130,923 

79.234 

91,440 

1.19,313 

108,438 

160,805 

385,040 

358,41.5 

385,403 

2,297,964 

2,575,049 

57,.112 

2,298,800 

37,32.5 

44,421 

250,361 

232,774 

170,156 

1,038 

32G 

311 

53,219 

34,714 

28,845 

23,227 

117,570 

30,778 

1,925 

4.467 

5,962 

1,800 

415 

2.534 

6,514 

5.838 

4,654 

22, .502 

26,782 

39.197 

19.61 1 

20,530 

36,243 

1,304 

16,2.53 

0,684 

17,050 

44,846 

23,643: 

42,432 

69,862 

51,391 

83,108 

27.370 

1 28,994 

44,060 

10,208 

7.5.56 

8,315 

7,618 

2,907 

4,884 

36,748 

25,348 

77,860 

5,682 

5,026 

0,421 

16,789 

7,121 

10,018 

18,921 

8,545 

19,13.5 

1,323 

1,905 

2,308 

1,170,754 

107,429 

188,405 

7,038 

3,769 

6,761 

19,040 

1.317 

3,922 

8,916 

2,072 

7,481 

.5,728 1 

3,883 

12,833 

n<),064 

10,262 

47,756 

4,614.401 

6,417,725 

8,103,069 

.568.976 

470,261 

1,600.000 

1,359.163 

575,199 

854.427 

92,900,990 

1 77,793,783 

99,715,179 


Drought forward.. 


turpentine . 


- All manufttctnrcH of • • 


Chocolate .. • 
Gunpowder . 


Medicinal dnigo.. 

Cotton Piece Gondfl : — 
Printed asud coloured .... 
White 


Flux, and licunp, all maiau-j 

far.turea of 

Wearing apparel 

('omba and biittonfi ^ . 

Bruahea 

Billiard tables and appa- 

ratna 

Umbrellas and parasols. . . 
Leather and morocco akiiisj 

Printing presses 

Fire engines 

Musical instruments 

Rooks and maps 

Paper and stationery 

Paidis and Tarnish 

Vinegar 

ICartbcn and stone ware . . 
Manufactures of glass .... 

tin 

pewter and lead 

marble and .... 
gold, silver and leaf.. 

Gold and silver coin 

lArtiSeial flowers & jewelry 

I Molasses 

iTrunks 

Brick and lime 

Domestic aalt.. 


Total 

Articles not enumerated 

Manufactured 

i Other articles 


Total. 


* Nine months only, ^hich excludes coinparison fur 1843. 
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Of iJie aggregate value of the exports, 69,706,875 dollars were 8hip[)ed in American 
vessels, and 30,008,804 dollars in foreign vessels. More than one-lialf the value of exports 
from the United States in 1844, consisted of the single ai*ticle of cotton. Tobacco comes 
next, and then flour. 

Table exhibiting the Value of Imports from, and Exports to, each foreign Country, during 
the Yeai* ending September 30, 1842, and nine Months ending June 30, 1843. 



1 1 
i 

1A43 

! Imports. 

i 

1842 EXPORTS. 

1S48 

Imports.* 

1843 EXPORTS.* 

COUNTRIES. 

1 Domestic 
j Produce. 

Foreign { 

ProdiU%. 1 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

TOTXl.. 


; dollars. 

dollars. 

( dollars. 

1 dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

lluMia 

1 l,:iriO,lu<> 

310.020 

.520,5871 8.10,7193 

74*2,803 

309.807 

70.926 

380,793 

PrusKia .. 


149,141 

7,547 

1 150.088 


222.030 

18,3.10 

240,369 

Sweden 


238,048 

105.970 

i 344,9181 2‘27,3.5() 

18,381 

15,807 

2,340 

34,188 

Swedish West Indies 

2;i,‘2.|‘2 

1*29,7*27) 3.320! 13.1,0471 51,318 

31,2*28 

33.574 

Denmork 


70,700 

27.8l9i 0 h,58.M 

74.057 

6,510 

81,167 

Duiiidh Weat liidioa 

.SH4,:i21 

I 791 ,8*28 

157/200 949.0881 485,28.5 

072,158 

74,540 

746,698 

Uollund 

1 i,()(:7,4at< 

1 3.230,388 

380,9881 3,023.320 

, 430,823 
j 121, .5*24 

1,098,327 

238,140 

1,936,467 

Hutch Bniit IndieH 

' 741,018 

1 85, .578 

; 193..5H0, 279.158 

90,239 

103,742 

19.1.981 

Weat Indies 

! 3a 1, ‘270 

1 251,0.50 

1 1.5,.5H1 

: 307/231,' 230,571 

201,937 

10,819 

21.5,756 

• . Guiana 

7<I,7«|4 

1 101,0.55 


1 101.055 ! 32,r>33 

*24,080 

. , 

24,680 

JSolgium 

019.588 

j 1,43 M>38 

I 170,0.16; 1,010,0841 171,095 

1,074,*224 

296,485 

1,970,709 

Hanie Towns 

' 2.274,0 i<) 

I 3,811,091 

1 30,(I(S|,80H 

1 749,519; l,.5r.4,.513 

920,805 

i *2,898.948 

392,984 

3,291,932 

England 

aa, 440,409 

‘2,032,140 

39,013.948 

20,141,118 

! 37,149.095 

1,100,004 

:i8,255,1.59 

Scotland 

oo.'i.oriu 

1 1,5*22,735 

80,279 

1,00.1,014 

128,840 

; 2,.mi,3.54 

14,057 

2,378,011 

Ireland 

1 10*2,700 

49,0(’i8 

400.937 


49,908 

i3,:>:i5 

*208,:>U2 

1,180 

20!), 682 

Gibraltar 

r2,*208 

115,901 

582,898 

‘23,915 

218,251 

38.197 

256,448 

Malta 

1 7,300 

11,044 

8,201 

10,905 

27 

0,430 

11,471 

17.907 

Britiah Eaat ludlea 

; l,.5ao„304 

3!)9,079 

283,825 

083,804 

089,777 

237.570 

140,130 

877,712 

Auatralia 

' ‘2H,ooa 

52,0.51 


52,051 

44,910 

57,805 

11,*2.12 

69,0.17 

Cape of Good Hope 

, 2.1,815 


, . 


31,192 

;U).0.55 


30,055 

llntiab Weat Indiea 

820,481 

3,2()4,340 

33,307 

3,227,713 

837.830 

2,332,309 

25,071 

2.357,980 

f, Guiana 

' 15,004 

115,091 

2,40*2 

30,048 

1 18,453 

43,042 

1.10,088 

110,14.5 

095 

116,840 

Monduraa 

202.808] 

127,339 

10.1,987 

92,278 

10,304 

108;58*2 

liritiali American Colooiea ... 

! 1,70*2,001 

.5,950,143 

240,100 

0,190,309 

857.090 

2,017,005 

107,417 

2,724,422 

France on the Atlantic 

1 10,015,380 

15,340,7*28 

1,070,084 

10,417,412 

7,050.537 

10.:-184,578 

441,578 

10,8*26,156 

„ Moditerrancaij 

058,078 

1,074,570! 

73,808 

1,748,4.18 

009,149 

1,180,294 

83,701 

1,2(31,995 

French Al'rioan porta 1 

1 

3,8991 

1 80 

3,979 

1,532 

,, 

1,53*2 

Bourbon 

1 • • 

•• 1 



29, ‘245 

, , 

29,245 

French West Indiea ' 

1()9.100 

• 49.5,3071 

23,009 

519,000 

135.9*21 

281.828 

13,108 

294,930 

„ Guiana 

50,172 

44,1X13 

1 1,030 

4.5,093 

40,411 

45,374 

. . 

45,374 

Miquelon and French lialieriea 


4,9311 

4,9.12 

119 

1 .5,215 


5,215 

Hayti 

Spain on tlie Atlantic 

1,20(1,007 

70,735 

844.452 

333,‘222 

1 :)5,r>14 

1,200 

899,1X10 

334,122 

898,447 

49,029 

010,796 

•12,574 

653,370 

„ Mediterranean. 

Teueriffo and the other Ca.J 

1,005,040 

221,898 

10,,57H 

2J8,47(i 

415,009 

50,100 

*210 

50,340 

narioB 

Manilla and Philippine ia- 

ni,4ii 

72,723 

518 

13,-241 

15,058 

7,099 

3,925 

11,024 

landa 1 

7W,37*2 

7,«f!(J,4‘2» 

235,732 

1{N),444 

330.170 

l(K#,*290 

. 57 , 74.1 

54,435 

112,178 

Cuba 1 

4,197.408 

572,981 

4,770,419 

5,01 5,033 

2,9*20,172*2 

.199,875 

3,3*20,797 

Other Spaniah West Indiea. . ' 

‘2,5I7,(K)1 

010,813 

19,718 

0.10,531 

l,0i0,l*2.5 

44*2,0.14 

11,321 

45 : 1,355 

Portugal i 

142..5H7 

72,723 

1,388 

74.111 

40,71.1 

1 59.096 

1,538 

00,634 

Madeira 

140,182 

43,o:>4 

1,9,10 

44,984 

1 7,1 (;o 

37,649 

3,8.50 

621 

41,50.5 

Fayal and the other Azorca.. { 

41,040 

49,18.1 

19,fi00 

68.78.1 

1 1*2,783 

8,569 

9,190 

Cape de Verd lalanda i 

17,80(> 

103,557 

11,5*29 

115,080 

4.713 

1 5*2/2*27 

1,978 

57,205 


087,528 

515,577 

30-1.910 

8‘20,.517 

<:494,.504 

1 .541..5(H) 

180,721 

1 72M,*221 

Sicily \ 

530,410 

2117,801 

19 . 5,797 

4.13,(h5« 

109,0(>1 

.12,558 

51,871 

84.429 

Mediterranean islands i 

14,204 

40,208 

40,208 

108,091 


108,091 

Trieste | 

4I.V<<I0 

748.179 

130, .5*20 
•70,51.5 

884,70.5 

72,957 

400, *240 

lV8,03S 

579,178 

Turkey 

370,248 

125, .521 

*202,0.10 

182,8.54 

l'K.10.5 

08,014 

176,470 

Texas 

480,802 

‘278,978 

127.951 

400,929 

445,309 

1J.>,240 

37.713 

142,053 

Mexico 

1,005,000 

909,371 

f<64,802 

1,534,233 

*2.78*2, KHi 

007 745 

.5(i4,l<)2 

1,471,9,17 

Venezuela 

1,544,342 

499,380 

1»J0,P.T2 

rXUl.212 

],19l,‘2Hn 

'PJ,077 

100.4*2.5 

583,502 

New Granada 

170,210 

.57.303 

40 301 

103.7*24 

11.5,7.13 

72,009 

89,:»44 

10) ,053 

Central Ameiica 

' r2<l,004 

40,(>49 

t 22,817 

09, l(i(i 

13*2,107 

.14,409 

18,497 

52,960 

Brazil 

5.048,814 

.2, 22, 5, .571 

37.5,031 

2,001,502 

3,947,058 

1,508.584 

*223,704 

1,792,286 

Argentine republic 

1,H35,(i‘23 

• * 20 : 1.350 

145.905 

111,201 

793,488 

1 108,083 

94,020 

262,109 

Ciaalpine „ 

.581,918 

201,999 

07,908 

*209,90; 

121,7.53 

*219,.576 

7 . 5,549 

205,1*25 

own 

Peru 

831,039, 

‘201,708 

J, 270, 941 

308,7.15 

1,039,070 

8.'i7,.5.'M> 

135,503 

1 809,883 

179, .580 

1.049,463 

South America generally. . . . 

,, 

147,222 

” 1,200 

r4H,-r22 


98.713 


98,713 

China 

4,g34,(;4ri 

737,.509 

700,888 

1,444..197 

4,.1R5,50(i 

1 ,755,:i9.1 

663..505 

*2.418.958 

Aala generally 

970,080 

283,307 

224,914 

578,281 


‘25:i,80I 

2(i7/290 

.521,157 

Africa „ 

530.458 

47*2,841 

1 .51,13.5 

523,976 


*281,000 

22,189 

303/249 

Weat Indies generally 

205,913 

[ 1,790 

207,70;i 

Vs, 845 

9.5,412 

12.5 

95..537 

South Seat 

41,747 

128,8.50 

17,524 

I40..180 

30, *200 

.58,901 

18.805 

77,7(iO 

Northwest coast of America.. 
Other parts 

14,928 

To/ioo 

1 11,370 

2,370 

19,390 

023 

8(1, (NIO 

140 

3(i,‘206 

Total 

I00,1(>2,8G1 

92,909.990 

Il,721,.5.18 

104,691,5:14 

04,7.5.1,709! 

77,79.1.783 

0,. 5.52,697 

84,:i4C,4M0 


* Nine Mwitba cndins Junv 30, IH43. 
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AMEHICA. 


STATisTiCAii View of the Commerce of the Uxiited States, exhibiting the Value of Imports from, 
and Exports to, each Foreign Country, from the let of July, 1843, to the 30th of June, 
1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


KumU 

PruMia 

Sweden and Norway 
Swedish West In- 
dies 

nenmarh 

Danish West Indies 

Holland 

Dutch East Indies.. 
Dutch West Indies . 

Dutch Guiana 

Belgium 

Hanse Towns 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British East Indies. 
British African ports 

Australia 

Mauritius 

Cape of Good Hope. 
British West Indies. 

Britinfa Guiana 

Honduras 

British American co- 
lonies 

Other British colo. 

nice 

France on the At- 
lantic 

France on the Medi- 
terranean 

French West Indies 

French Guiana 

Miquelon, & French 

ftsberies 

Bourbon 

French African ports 
Spain on the Atlan- 
tic 

Spain on the Medi 
terranean 




Value of 
Imports. 


diillsrs. dollars. 
140, S32 S55,4t4 

23,068 91H.574 

12,231 230,101 


03,884 
100, S.W 
783,192 
2,017,021 
08,313 
303,4.38 
60.080 
1,852,571 
3.174,483 
45,814,042 
1,030,501 
42, .501 
602,462 
0,762 
338,413 


1.360 

11,075 

87.130 

181,023 

261,070 

10,848 

4,702 

151 , 230 ; 

302,2041 

1 , 123,214 

10,882, 


65,244 
1 12,834 
870,322 
2,608,044 
3.50, .383 
323,286 
71,772 
2,003.801 
3,66(i,ri87 
46,04(1,166 
1,053,473 
42,501 
679,883 
16,008 
076.066 


.. I 82,0.38 
21,828: 4.136.046 
2,IH1| .300,236 

41,524 230,010 

1.3.54,717 6,715,003 


2,287.084' 14,148,503 


85,10l! 1,289,807 
35,978' 617,546 


tic .560,631 23,808 .503,4391 

E>ain on the Medi I j 

terranean 15,766 23,340| 30,106. 

Carried forward.. 82,835,040 6,728, 87o| 88..574,2I0| 


dollars. 

1,050,4 1 0 Brought forward . . 
12,609 Teneriffe, and other 

421,834 Canaries 

Manilla, and Philip- 

23,710 pine islands 

6,063 Cnba 

624,447 Other Spanish West 

1,310,081 Indies 

0.35,984 Portugal 

386,283 Madeira 

40.274 Fayul, and the other 

634,777 Asorea 

2,136,386 Cape deVerd iaianda 

41,476,081 Italy 

.527,230 Sicily 

08,084 Sardinia 

44.274 Trieste 

If) Turkey 

882,702 Texas 

Mexico 

122 Central America... . 

Venesuela 

2D,166'New Granada 

Cft7,H»)6| Brasil 

9,385|Argeutine Hepiiblic. 
248,34.3 Cisplatino Republic. 

1 ,46.5,715 Peru ‘ *. ‘. l.V.’. .' ! ! ! ! 
South America, ge- 
nerally 

Hayti... 

15,946,166 China 

Europe, generally. . 

1,603,318 Asia, generally 

370,69.5 Africa, generally. . . . j 

28,233 Morocco I 

West Indies, gene- 
rally 

Sandwich islands.,, . 

Atlantic Ocean 

South Seas 

252,127 North-west coast of 
America. 

381,237 

Total 

71,607,763 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

89,835,940 

6,726,870 

88,574,219 

71,607.763 

14,493 

1,042 

15,535 

61,653 

Ol.TTiO 

1.31,228 

222,997 

724,811 

4,304,062 

934,63.3 

5,238,595 

9.93b,421 

636,962 

5,177 

642,139 

2,425,202 

99.5.53 

3..565 

103,118 

109,705 

44,763 

7, .523 

52,286 

22,904 

19.246 

6.983 

26,220 

29.570 

6.5,238 

5,299 

70,537 

4,836 

318,566 

2.58,2.57 

576.823 

1,096,026 

75.624 

278,692 

354,316 

402,773 

92,.522 


92,.522 

1,257.285 

168*7.45 

1,426,020 

232,080 

186,1.39 

97,245 

283,384 

38.'>,866 

106,447 

81,101 

277.548 

678,551 

1,202,7.52 

502,081 

1,794,838 

2,387.002 

103,377 

46,899 

150,276 

223,408 

442,491 

88,741 

531.232 

1,435,479 

75,621 

49.225 

124,846 

189,616 

2,409,418 

408,834 

2.818,252 

6,883,806 

24 5, .139 

2,58,9,51) 

504,28!) 

1,421,192 

394,266 

67,910 

462,176 

144,76.3 

856,64.5 

248,576 

1,105,221 

750,370 

14,05.3 

2,754 

16,807 

184,424 

12.5,9.38 

, , 

12.5,038 


1,082,807 

45,.54{) 

1,128,3.56 

1,441,214 

1,110,023 

646,918 

1,756,941 

4,931,255 

28,700 


28,700 


173,021 1 

289,641 

462, (’>62 

34,908 

j 611,306 

68,938 

710,244 

4.59,237 

1 


5,876 

173,460 

7,988 

181,448 

1 


307,353 

42,026 

1 

340,370 

41,.504 


2,178 

2,178 


99*715,179 

11,484,867 

111,200,046 

108,43.5,035 
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Imports of the United States from each Foreign Country, for the Year ending dOth of 

June, 1844. 


IMPORTED FROM 


Ruisia 

PruiiNia 

Sweden and Norway A*, 

Swedish West Indivs 

Danish West Indies 

Denmark 

Hanse Towns 

Holland 

Dutch East Indies jk, 

Dutch West Indies 

Dutch Guiana 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British East Indies 

British West Indies 

British American Colonies. . . . 

British Honduras 

British Guiana 

Cape of Good Hope 

Australia 

France on Atlantic 

Prance on M editerraneau . . . . « 

French Guiana 

French West Indies 

Spain on Atlantic 

Spain on Mediterranean 

Teneriffe 

Manilla 

Cuba. 

Other Spanish West Indies... 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal 

Capo de Verds 

Italy 

Sicily 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Hayti 

Texas 

Mexico 

Central Republic of America. . 

Now Grenada 

VeneKacla 

Brazil 

Cisplatine Republic 

Argentine Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

China 

Asia, generally 

Africa. TOneralty 

South Mas 


Total I 


Free of 
Duty. 

Paying Duty 
ad Vaforeoi. 

Paying Spe- 
cific Duty. 

TOTSf.. 

In Auerfeau 
Vessels. 

In Foreign 
Vessels. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

109,3*10 

293,584 

660,445 

1,0,59,419 

1.030,390 

22,823 


7.657 

4,952 

12,069 

12,417 

102 

123 

10,705 

405,000 

421,8.14 

39.382 

382,452 

22,5ri9 

212 

948 

23.710 

23,719 


173,020 

110,0.54 

33.5,378 

624,447 

€22,04.5 

1,502 



273 

5,790 

0 063 

5,790 

273 

01,074 

1,80.5,291 

120,021 

2,136,380 

68,310 

2.048,076 

504.429 

333,070 

381,082 

1,310,081 

800,001 

450.080 

6<i3,04l 

i:i8.070 

134.H04 

93.5.084 

9.1.5,984 


101,000 

158.740 

125,1*34 

380,283 

380,283 


59 

19 

49,000 

40,144 

40,144 


37,283 

554,400 

43,034 

634,777 

430,574 

204,203 

2,207,482 

33.212,970 

5,99.5,020 

41.470,081 

3.5,173.604 

6.302,517 

10,300 

333,.5C0 

181,370 

527,230 

245.731 

281.408 

258 

42.847 

44,070 

88,084 

4,230 

83.848 

14,275 

10,414 

19,585 

44,274 

44,274 



15 

.... 

15 


15 

181,100 

462,410 

239.180 

882,792 

882.792 


438,222 

70.719 

178,905 

087.000 

40.1,304 

224.002 

710.024 

300,013 

44.5,178 

1,40.5.715 

939,174 

527.541 

i.'so..'V4i; 

30.300 

07,431 

248,343 

245,1.53 

3.190 

8,081 

01 

040 

9.385 

9,00] 

384 

n,uGc) 

20,07.5 

431 

20.100 

11,790 

17,378 


122 

.... 

122 

122 


700,808 

7,621,803 

7,.557.4yi 

15,940,100 

15,507,935 

438,037 

7Ufi,4G0 

642,317 

2('.5,5n 

1.003,318 

1,155.601 

447,057 

2.107 

2,701 

23,30.5 

28,2.13 

28,2.13 


257,012 

.%207 

112,170 

374.(*95 

343,248 

31.447 

G,H0r» 

5.5,450 

180,803 

252,127 

214,294 

37 833 

32,05(1 

40,002 

308,189 

381,237 

322,491 

58,740 

.51,80.'* 

.... 

9,7.58 

01,0.53 

.5/.()50 

0,603 

09,488 

79,004 

570,259 

724,811 

, 724,811 


1,001,291 

€52,498 

7,010,032 

0,930,421 

g.H23..521 

100,900 

72.974 

45,054 

2,300.574 

2,425.202 

2,.10.5,1H3 

30.017 

10,082 

4,428 

179,195 

109,70.5 

187.805 

11,900 

1.045 

2,532 

18,727 

22.004 

22,904 


2,008 

8,074 

18,828 

29, .570 

20,342 

3.228 

1 3,200 

000 

1.030 

4,836 

4,830 


• 97,085 

707,248 

292, .503 

1,000,020 

793,003 

302,033 

72,122 

2.SO,N7 1 

103,780 

402,773 

322,061 

140,112 

40,77^ 

43.32.5 

147,987 

232,089 

150,711 

81.378 

.52,955 

190,.'^*i7 

130, .124 

385,800 

271, enh 

113,868 

.... 

1,170 

4,700 

5.876 

5,870 


1,242,970 

170,72.1 

18,545 

1,441,244 

1,42.5,200 

15,084 

11,000 

20,400 

017.070 

078,651 

042,033 

35,918 

2,000,090 

345,942 

40,904 

2.387,002 

2,318,470 

08.526 

50,418 

52,407 

11 4, .583 

223,408 

212.780 

10,628 

89,140 

84,803 

15,007 

189,010 

189,010 


83.3,401 

2015420 

302,589 

1,435,479 

1,322,716 

112,763 

6,8.50,558 

839,879 

187,300 

0.883,800 

.5,523,738 

1,300,068 

22,088 

122,(>,10 

45 

144,703 

122,703 

22,060 

1,052 

1,350,474 

03,000 

1,421,102 

1,241,096 

179,496 

582,915 

137,733 

20,772 

7 60, .170 

750,370 


47,810 

08,004 

08,550 

184,424 

184,424 


4,124,080 

.125,201 

481,878 

4,931,255 

4,870,144 

6.5,111 

1(;,051 

18,484 

373 

.14,908 

34,908 


295,803 

148,900 

14,378 

459,237 

42;i,854 

35,383 

1,910 

374)09 

1,025 

41..504 

41,504 



31,3r>2,8(i3 


1 08,4.35,03.) 


M,l74,fi73 


I4,260,5(>'2 


52.315,291 
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• Ttiis column ia erroneoualy footed 8^97,255 dollars in the printed document, being 27 didlars too little, 
t Thia column correctly foots 9,080, A27 dollars— the difference of 27 dollars arisea from the discrepancy in the tobacco column. 
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IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE VARIOUS TARIFFS. 


Amount of Goods Imported into the United States, for the Year ending the 30th of 

September, 1807. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Yttlne of goods paying 
an ad valorem duty 

of 15 per cent 

Ditto, 17} ditto 

Ditto, 32} ditto 

Malmsey and Madeira 

wines gallons| 

Burgundy do. 

Sherry do. 

All otner wines •••do. 
Foreign spirits from 

grain do. 

From other mate- 
rials do. 

Molasses do. 

Beer, ale, and porter, 
do. 


Teas, Bohea lbs. 

Souchong do. 

Hyson do. 

— — other green. •..do. 

Coffee do. 

Cocoa do. 

Chocolate do. 


Sugars, brown, &c. do. 
— — clayed, &c.. ..do. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Quantity. ' 

V able. 

dumber. 


dollars, cts. 



number. 


dollars, cts. 





Sugars, candy and rc- 









fined 

.lbs. 

1.50,980 at 0.18 

28,797 

48 



40,801,538 

0 

Almonds 

• do. 

08.5,400 

0.31 

143,934 

0 



11,097,070 

0 

Currants 

.do. 

436,040 

0.13 

56,680 

37 

.... 


090,70.3 

0 

Prunes and plums. do. i 

103,700 

0.14 

14, Mr 

34 

• 


l,(V23,331 

95 

Figs 

..do. 

283,353 

0.15 

42,502 

96 

.YJ5.10.7 at 2.ri0 



Raisins, in jars 

and 





13,048 

4.2.5 

59.379 

0 

boxes 

..do. 

804,419 

0.10 

I3H.307 

04 

315,77!» 

1.13 

353.073 

48 

All others 

..do. 

3,918,073 

0.10 

291,807 

30 

4,843,489 

0.03 

3,051,397 

7 

Candles, tallow .. 

..do. 

54 7, .546 

0.18 

9H..5.5S 

28 





Wax & spermaceti. di>. 

4,412 

0.60 

2,647 

30 

1,477,079 

1.0 

1,477,079 

0 

Cheese 

..do. 

1,029.612 

0.28 

288,399 

76 





Soap 

..do. 

2,000,125 

0.18 

376,333 

60 

9,915,34.3 

0.9.3 

0,321.175 

99 

Tallow 

..do. 

1,750,379 

0.15 

262,541 

8.5 

8,511,334 

0.30 

3,004.044 

34 

Kpices, TiiaoG . • • - 

.-do. 

3,195 


16.463 

50 





nutmegs .... 

..do. 

3,183 

a. 35 

10,341 

,50 

330, .‘>59 

o.rjfi 

134,007 

4.5 

cinnamon... 

• • do. 

9.1)70 

1.92 

17,435 

92 

1,511,051 

0.33 

408,940 

83 

cloves 

..do. 

48,526 

0.84 

40,701 

84 

3.010,177 

0.03 

1,350,039 

74 

pepper 

..do. 

,3,409.433 

0.23 

804,869 

69 

1,251,307 

1.0 

• l,351,:i07 

0 

pimento 

. . do. 

1,190,339 

0.22 

203,173 

58 

3,833,017 

0.75 

2,217,303 

7.5 

cassia 

.•do. 

141,348 

0.34 

48,058 

33 

68.824,811 

0.3k 

16,470,947 

H 

Tobacco, manufac- 





9,101,344 

0.35 

3,307.901 

0 

tiiroil, other than 





3,040 

0.40 

1,450 

0 

snuff and cigars ..do. 

10,301 

0.30 

2/)58 

20 

17.5,110,019 

0.10 

17,r>l 1,001 

90 

Snuff 

.•do. 

57,1)03 

0.35 

14,250 

50 

45.398,494 

0.13 

.V.K)1.804 

22 

Indigo 

..do. 

1,010,673 

1.83 

1,849,539 

76 






{Cotton 

..do. 

3,377,870 

0.31 

1,047,130 

70 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of Goods, Wares, &c. Imported into the United 
States, commencing’ 1st of October, 18 J 4, and ending 30th of September, 1817. 





• QUANTITY. 


VALUE, 


src.Ajiis.B vir 

s 

1815 

1810 

1817 

1815 

1816 

1817 

Cootla paying duty ad ral., 

at 7} per ct. 




dollars. 

dollars. 

540,901 

dollars. 

1,475,013 


If 

15 „ 

.... 

.... 



5,436,153 



20 

.. .. 



.. .. 

4,932,730 




25 •, 




41,70:), 861 

09,805,34.3 

17,583,366 



30 

.... 


.... 

9.764,098 

18,172,418 

1,596,33.5 



33} „ 




394,940 

3,587,571 


If 

40 „ 





1,019,306 

1^188 

Wines, Madeira.... 


104,519 

314,891 

186,198 

493,557 

944,073 

558,324 

Burgundy, &c. 



3,519 

13,926 

8, .528 

21,114 

09,630 


— — Sherry and St, 

Lucsr 


29,50.3 

383,951 

89,334 

41,304 

397,536 

12.5,068 

all other 



1,08.1,319 

3,030,077 

007,712 

1,461,408 

1,083,319 

3,620,077 

1,401,408 

Spirita from grain. . 


do. 

517.199 

274,325 

575.799 

750,640 

342,906 

other materials 

Teas, Bohea 



3,613,718 

115,155 

6,303,155 
^ 419,155 

4y41B,139 

446,450 

2,143,667 

5,630,349 

57,r.7»» 

1,103,8»;' 

8,834,417 

209,578 

6.627.104 

133,937 

- — Souchong, &c. 



1,103,892 

• 714,581 

714.581 

1,607,750 

Imperial, Ac... 




20,279 

399,377 

.... 

53.558 

798,554 

Hyson and young Hyson 

181,040 


2,100,511 

325,87.^ 

885,808 

3,6-35,639 

Hyson skin, &c 



997,804 

1,434, .5 18 

1,980,435 

1,596,486 

2,151,777 

1,986,485 

Sugar, brown 


do. 

41,331,226 

48,5ri<i,635 

84,028,188 

6,199,684 

7,384.994 

11.001,004 

white 



3,606.360 

0,27.5,590 

8,378,791 

839.440 

1,443,386 

1,075,768 




• 19,596,577 

2.5,970,118 

8,494,348 

31,318,054 

11,480,948 

2,879,538 

4,115,381 

5,454,985 

4.247,124 

5,083,857 

6.203,611 

.5,740,474 

Molasses 



4.752, ri42 

3,564,483 

Salt 



2,020,131 

2,8M,841 

1,616.105 

1,431,656 

All other artioles.. 



• •• •• 

.... 

.... 

3,702,335 

12,8.56,583 

11,181,769 

Total dollars. . 


.... 

.... 


83,080,073 

155,303,700 

98,758,378 
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AMERICA. 


STATEikCENT exhibiting the Value of Merchandise Imported from 1821 to 1842, and also 
the Amount of Duties which accrued annually upon such Merchandise, during the 
said Period. Year ending September 30th. 


YEARS. 

Free of Duty. 

Payine Duty. 

TOTA L. 

Grofls Dutiea on 
Merchandiae. 

IWl 

dollam. 

10,082,313 

dollars. 

52,503,411 

dnllara. 

02,585,724 

83,241,461 

dlrs. rta. 

18,475,703 67 

1822 

7,298,708 

75,942,833 

68,5.*I0.97» 

24.066,000 43 

1823 

9.048.2HH 

77,579,267 

22,402,024 89 

1824 

12,5(ia.733 

67,985,234 

80,349,007 

26,486,817 86 

NEW TARIFF. 

1825 

10,047,510 

1 

85,302.565 

9(>,340.07ri 

31,658.871 30 

26.083,861 07 
87.948.056 37 
80.951,251 90 

1820 

12,507,769 

11,855,104 

72,406,708 

67,628,!MV| 

76,130,648 

84,974,477 

79.484,968 

88,609,824 

1827 

1828 

12i37iM7ri 

REW TARIFF. 

1820 

11.805,301 

62,687,026 

58,130,675 

74,492,547 

27,688,701 11 

1880 

12,746,243 

70,876,920 

28,389,605 05 

1831 

13,456,623 

14,240.453 

89,734.499 

103.191,124 

36,590,1 18 19 

1832 

8G,77lf,Hl3 

101,029,266 

29,341,175 63 

NEW TARIFF. 

1833 

32,447,950 

75.670,361 

108,118,311 

24.177,678 52 

1834 

08,303.180 

68,128,152 

126,521,332 

18.960.705 96 

1833 

77,040,403 

7 1, 955.240 

149,895,742 

189,980,035 

25.890,726 66 

1830 

02,056.481 

97,923,56* 

30,818,327 07 

1887 

60,250,031 

71.730,186 

1 140.989,217 

18,134,131 01 

1838 

60,860,005 

52.857.399 

113,717,404 

19.702,825 46 

1839 

76,401,702 

85,690,340 

162,092.132 

35,554,533 96 

1840 

37,11M{,204 

40,045,316 

107,141,519 

15,194.790 O.*! 

1841 

06,010,731 

61.926.446 

69,534.601 

127,046.177 

19,919,498 IT 

1842 

30,627,486 

100,162,087 

10.022,746 84 


The above table embraces a period of the complete operation of four general tariffs, 
viz.: the tariff of 1824, the high protective tariff of 1828, that of 1832, and tlie compromise 
act of 1833. From 1821 to 1830 the banking movement in the United States was re- 
markably steady. The loans of the United States Bank, which was the governing power, 
varied in all that time scarcely 3,(K)0,000 dollars. The consequence was that every increase 
of the duties checked imports in a marked degree. In 1828 the imports were large previous 
to the operation of the tariff. In the two succeedipg years they fell off* immensely. In 
1831, they began to feel the impulse of the bank movement. From 1830 to 1833, the 
national bank extended its loans from 40,000,(X)0 dollars to 66,0(K),000 dollars, or sixty- 
five per cent in two years. This movement of the * regulator’ was followed by that of all 
ihe banks in the union, and by a combination of circumstances the inflation, with some 
drawbacks, continued to the great explosion of 1836-7; from which' time the general 
movement of banks has been that of curtailment. From 1821 to 1825, tlie whole imports 
into New York rose 34,0(X),000 dollars, of which 26,000,000 dollars was in the port of 
New York. Under the tariff’ which came into operation in that year, the imports fell oft 

17.000. 000 dollars in 1827; of which 9,000,000 dollars was in the port of New York. 
Under the tariff of 1828, a further fall of 9,000,000 dollars in 1830 took place; of which 

6.000. 000 dollars was in the port of New York. - From that year up to 1836, under the 
bank expansion, a total increase in imports of 119,000,000 dollars took place; 83,000,000 
dollars, or nearly eighty per cent of the amount, was in New York. Down to 1841, under 
decreasing duties, but a contracting currency, a decrease of 82,000,000 dollars took place; 

68.000. 000 dollars, or eighty-three per cent of this was in New York — an immense falling 
off in business. These facts show, concisely, that the two causes operate powerful^ upon 
the welfare of New York, more than upon tne rest of the .union, \\z , : a high tariff and a 
dear currency. Under the contracting currency with decreasing duties, the trade of New 
York fell off from 1839 to 1840, seventy-seven per cent. She has now to encomiter a still 
further reduction of the currency, added to duties meant to be protective. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is fair to conclude that the imports will be carried back to the grade, at least, 
of 1830, viz.: 70,000,000 dollars, or about 36,000,000 dollars in New York; and this at a 
time when the connexion of Boston with the western country, by railroad, has revolu- 
tionised the trade in domestic goods, and has withdrawn from New York a large com- 
mission business .” — Ifunfs Magazine, 
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SvMMART Statement of Imports in 1841. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Value of merchandise payiiw specific duties. ... 
Value of merchaudise pa>idB ad valorem duties 
Value of merchandise tree of duty 

Total 


In Aroorican 
Vessels. 

In Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

23,700,022 

3,015,782 

27.3I5.H04 

30,525.629 

4,085,013 

84.610,642 

58,096,220 

7,023,505 

60.010,731 

113,221,877 

14,724,300 i 

127,946,177 


Statement of the Qaantity and Value of Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, Imported into 
the United States, during the Year 1842. 


SPECIES OF 

im A I.. 

MERCHAM DISK. 

Quantity. 

.Value. 

DUTY KIIKE. 

Articles imported for the use of 

number. 

dolltirs. 

the United States 

Articles specially imported for 
philusophioal societies, &c., 
vir : — 

a 

17,118 

Philosopbicul apparatus, Ac. 
Bookh, maps, and charts • . • . 1 

.... 

7.755 

.... 

21,1.5.3 

^ Statuary, busts, castt, &o.. •. 
Paintings, drawings, etch- 

.... 

C(i6 

ings, and engravings 

.... 

6,854 

Soccimons of botany 

Models and inventions of ma- 


4,948 

chinery 

.... 

04.3 

Anatomical preparations 

.... 

1,77.5 

Antimony, regulus of 

.... 

5,99.5 

Spelter or zinc • • • • 


105,984 

Burr stones, utiwrought 

.... 

10.rKl4 

Brimstone and sulphur 

.... 

84 422 

Bark of the cork tree 

.... 

3,808 

Clay, uiiwrougbt 

..a. 

13,867 

Rags of all kinds 

.... 

468.220 

Furs, undressed 

.... 

^ 5a3,0.30 

Raw hides and skins 

.... 

4,Otl7,Mlrt 

Gypsum or plaster of Paris 


7H,.5i;i 

Barilla 


75,4 IK 

Wood, dye 

iinmaniifHCtured, (except 

mahogany, satin, rosewood, and 

.... 

30.5,404 

redar) 

.... 

148,112 

Animals for hrec>d . . • * 

Pewter, old, fit only for remanu- 

• .... 

28,289 

facture 


1,11.5 

Tin, in pigs, bars, and blocks. . . . 


282,1.35 

in plates and sheets 


922..309 

Brass, in pigs and bars 

old, fit only for remanu- 

.... 

3,181 

fseture 


1,202 

Copper, in pigs and bars 

— — in plates, suited to the sbeutb- 


821,109 

ing of ships 

old, fit only for remanufac- 

.... 

385,107 

ture 


82,195 

Bnllion, gold 

— — allvPr ... ... 

.... 

56,365 

39,458 

700,020 

Specie, gold 

— silver 

.... 


3,290,264 

Tees lbs. 

15,696*094 

4,.527,108 

Coffee do. 

Wool, not exceeding eight cents 

112,764.636 

8,931,177 

per lb do. 

10.638.2.51 

685,649 

Ooeoa do. 

499,135 

28,570 

£®PP«r do. 

2,570,159 

92,977 

Pimento do. 

8,059 

416 

Gkssia do. 

107,865 

16,748 

Ginger a do. 

40,000 

1,S20 

Cemphor ...do. 

22,745 

7.939 

Indigo do. 

33,218 

18,155 

Qnidcsllver 

30,321 

Opiam 

.... 

38,478 

Crude seltpetre 

.... 

334,625 

Boradc acid 

.... 

29.776 

Oarrieil forward^. 

.... 

27,285,478 


TOTA I.. 


SPECJES OF 
MERC MAN DIKE. 

DUTV VRKE (conthiurd). 

Brought forward 

Soda ash 

Bristles 

liBstings and prunellas, fur shoes 

or buttons 

Epaulets and wings, of gold or 

silver 

Linens, bleached ami unbleached 
Articles not enumerated 

Total 

PAYING IIOIIKS At) VAI.ORhM. 
Manufactures of wool 

Cloths and cassimeies 

Merino shawls..... 

Blankets not aboie serenti> 

live cents earh 

above scvcnt>-fivc cents 

1‘ach 

Hosiery, gloves, mitts, and 

bindings 

Worsted stuff goods 

Other manufariureH of wool. 

Woollen yarn lbs. 

Worsted yarn 

Manufactures of cotton : — 

Uyed, printed, or coloured.. 

White 

Twist, yam, and thiead 

Hosiery, glov s, mitts, and 

bindings 

Nankeens, direct from China 
Other manufartiires of cotton 
Manufactures of silk, from India, 
China, &c. : — 

Piece goods 

Other articles 

ManiifactuTes of silk, from other 
places 

Piece goods 

Hosiery, gloves, mitts, and 

bindings 

Sewing silk 

Other nianufaclurt's of silk.. 

Silk and worsted goorls 

Camlets of goats’ hair or camels* 

hair 

Lare, silk, silk veils, shawls, 

shades, &c 

Thread and cotton 

Manufactures of dax, vis. 

Linens, bleached and an* 

coloured 

dyed or coloured 

Hosleiy, gloves, mitts, and 

bindings 

Other manufactures of flax.. 
Manufactures of hemp, viz. : — 

Sail duck 

Sheeting, brown and white. 

Carried forward 


Quantity. 

Vulne. 

number. 

dollars. 

27,285.438 

62,210 

74,895 

.... 

71,763 


278 

10.047 

3,123,358 


30,027,405 


3,995.577 

IS.ViOO 

.... 

280,952 

.... 

285,281 

”2,670 

376,297 

2,366,122 

1 336,089 

1,053 
216,558 

i 

6,168,544 

1,285,804 

457,017 

.... 1 

1 

1,027,621 

S3 

1 638,486 


ML.'MM 

28,4ia 


8.060,409 

70,754 

385,748 

833,545 

1,311,770 

2,132 

lojras 

657,982 


34>58,6I8 

300,187 

3.758 

601,021 

516,880 

110,762 


.IS, 330, 758 
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AMERICA. 


SPECIES OF 
MRIICHANOISE. 


Quuntity. Value. 


rAYiNO obT.AU yhu. {continued),] 

Brought forward 

Manufactures of hempi via. : — 
'J'ickleuburgSfOanaburgs, and 

burlaps 

Other maoufactures of henip 
. Hats, oaps, and bonnets : — 

Leghorn I straw, chip, grass, 

&c 

Fur, wool, leather, and silk.. 
Manufactures of iron and steel:-- 

Side-arms 

Fire-arms 

Drawing knives 

Cutting knives I 

Hatchets, axes, and adzes... 

Socket chisels 

Steelyards and rcalebeams. . 

Vices 

Sickles or reaping hooks 

Scythes 

Spades and shovels 

Squares 

wood screws 

Other manufactures of iron,! 

Ike 

Manufactures of— 

Copper 

Brass 

Tin 

Pewter 


number. 


Leather I 

Marble I 

Wood, cabinet wares ! 

other manufactures of. . 
Gold and silrer, pearls, pre- 
cious stones, dec 

Watches and parts of watches.. 
Glassware, cut, and nut speci- 
fied lbs. 

plain do. 

paying a duty of twenty 

per cent 

Wares, China and porcelain.... 

— — - earthen and stone 

plated, not specilied 

fflU 

— iapaiincd 

S.fddlery, common, tinned, and 

Japnntied 

plated, brass, aud polished 

steel 

Stjuare wire for utuhn Ua strett'h 

era 

Conch and harness furuitiii-e.. . . 
Garrinpes and p'lrts of carriagea! 

Slates of all kinds 

Quills, prepared 

Black lead pencils 

Pap er hangings 

Hair cloth and hair seating.. 

Bolting cloths 

Brushes of all kinds 

Copper bottoms cut round, &c... 

Wire, silvered or plated 

Raw silk 

Indigo lbs. 

Wool, exceeding eight cents per 

1b do. 

Coffee do. 

Cocoa do. 

Fruits 

Almonds do. 

Currants do. 

Prunes do. 

Figs do. 

Raiaina do. 

Spices 

Mace do. 

Nutmegs do. 

olnaainon do. 

doves do. 


Carried forward. 


dollars. 

33,320.7AH 


lR7.00tJ 

37,042 


{i74,870 

2(),H03 

r>,6IO 

»5,1.37 

4.247 

l.lOO 

2,310 

3,242 
12.2C7 
4,:iK8 
35.520 
11,013 
i,7r.7 
1 13,4(>9 

2,017,601 


10:i,444 

819,210 


783.701 

101,292 

1,672,241 

1.772,620 
1,020,030 
547.426 
1, 7 14, .563 
20,639.927 

4..5.51 

114.016 

14,976 

27«,057 


SPECIES OF 
MERCHANDISE. 


PAYiNU Dirr. AO VAi.. (coerint<rt/).| 
Brought forward, 

Spices : — 

Pepper lbs. 

Pimento do. 

Cassia do 

Ginger do. 

jCamphor do.! 

Clothing, ready-made ^ 

Articles nut enumerated, at 3 per! 
cent ad valorem 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Total... 


10 do.| 
rti do. I 
1.5 do. 
20 do. 
25 do. 
.30 do. 
35 do. 
40 do. 
.50 do. I 


Quantity. Value. 



PAYING arat'iPir uinias. 

Flannels square yards 

I Buckings anu baizes do. 

iCurpetiDgs — Bnissfds, Wilton, & 

i treble ingrained 

i other ingrained and V enetian 

I do. 

.Floor cloth, patent, printed, or 

j painted do. 

Furniture oil cloth do. 

Cotton bagging do. 

Wines— Madeira gallonsj 

Sherry do, 

Sicily do. 

Bed, of France do. 

- other, of Pranre do., 

Frenrh . in bottles do. 

red, of Spain & Austria.. do.j 

other, of Stialn. Austria,Ger. 

many. A tho Mediterraiioau do. 

— of other countries, in casks 

do, 

— of other countries, in bottles 

do. 

Spirits finm grain do. 

other materials do. 

Molasses do. 

Vinegar do. 

Beer, ale, and porter, in casks do. 

[- ill hutlles do. 

Oil —spermaceti do. 

1 — wbalo and other fish.. . .do. 

- olive do. 

- castor do. 

- linseed do. 

riipeseed do. 

Chocolate Ibs.j 

Sugar — brown do. 

- white, clayed, or powdered 
do. 

loaf do. 

-- randy do.! 

- other refined do.j 

Candles — wax A spermaceti ..do. 

tallow do. 

Cheese do. 

Soap do.j 

Tallow do, 

Lard do.j 

Beef and pork do 

Rricoii do. 

Butter do. 

Saltpetre, refined do. 

Salts — Epsom .do 

Glauber do. 

|Tuhacnn, manufactured — snuff do. 

cigars thousands 

— — other than snuff aud cigars 

llM. 

Cottou do. 


number. 


.5,709,846 

1,093,499 

.334,407 

111,193 

.30,810 


7fi,80r» 

157,769 

161,12.5 

.50,772 

1.5,800 
.3.3,95.5 
4 ’8.5.5,253 
147,025 
30,983 
301„50r> 
140,164 
637,729 
236,721 
189, .572 

.528,778 

2.50,932 


dollars. 

43,714,027 

210,908 

89,026 

30,761 

«fi,408 

1.5,320 

28.312 

37.313 
7,913 

>3,62.5 

91.104 

4.082,81.3 

672,233 

70,957 

772 

3,772 

134,821 


49,200,08.5 


2,037 

3,840,320 


43.714,027 I Carried forward. < 


.30,380 

.59,909 

208.89.5 

.3.3,414 

13,000 

7.341 

421,824 

165,132 

46.062 

93.004 

206,808 

118,798 

3.30.. 57f» 
37,250 

129.619 
11.3,370 

21,395 

226.. 5H3 
660,283 

1,942, .57.5 
7,.30.3 
2,860 

103.619 
1,78.5 
1,102 

138,247 

8,7.55 

2(>9,049 

186 

765 

5,434,750 

936.02.5 
23,288 

129 

100,371 

157 

202 

0,071 

56,139 

760 

3 

3,154 

6,232 

866 

I 

40 

40 

204 

860,742 

901 

414,651 


13,860,679 

{continued) 
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SPECIES OP 
MERCHANDISE. 


PAYIMO SPECIFIC DUTIES— (COII. 

tinned). 

Brought forward. ... 

Ouopowder 1bs.| 

due .*.dn. 

Ochre — dry do. 

in oil do. 

Red and white lead du. 

Whiting and Paris white. ... .do. 

Litharge do. 

Orange mineral Ho. 

Sugar of lead do. 

liOad— pig, bar, and sheet. . . .do. 

shot do. 

old ond scrap du.j 

Cordage - cables, and tar red. do, 

— uutarred, and yam do. 

Twine and packthread do. 

Corks do. 

Copper- -nails and spikes... . do. 
Pire^sniiH— muskets iJituiber| 

rifles do. 

Wire --rap and boiiriel lbs. 

iron and steel — not above 

No. 14 do. 

above No. 14 do. 

Iron — tacks, brads, and sprigs — 

not above 10 oz. per M do. 

above l«o7. per M do. 

nails do 

spikes do 

cables, ebain, and parts] 

thereof do. 

— mill saws .numberl 

• — anchors lbs. 

anvils do. 

blacksmiths' hammers and 

sledges do. 

castings— vessels of do. 

all other du.[ 

round, as braziers' rods, of! 

3-lfltlis to H-IOtlis of au inch] 

diameter do. 

nail or spike rods, or nail 

plates, slit, rolled, or ham- 
mered do. 

— sheet and hoop do. 

baud, scroll, or casement | 

rods, slit, rolled, &c do. 

— pig cwt. 

old and scrap do. 

bar — maiiutactured by roll- 
ing do. 

— — mauufticturcd otherwise.du. 

Steel do. 

Hemp du.j 

Alum du. 

Copperas do. 

Wheat flour do. 

Wheat do 

Oats do.j 

Potatoes do. 

Carried forward 


Quantity. 


number. 


•257 

23.428 

2,281,824 

(i9,<>au 

470,7. '18 
l61,3ttH 
1.504 
5iMi 
140,007 
4,680 
18 
2;i,801 
1,010,740 

300.800 
428,410 
‘203.2.33 

1.36fi 

7,40.5 

24 

1,4.35 

423.800 
50, 23.5 

2, .50.5 
1,784 
773,036 
13,687 

•2,18H,8.5‘2 
I,10H 
I Of .,.504 
018,361 

1.5,231' 
577,730 
2, 1 01. .3.56 


1,178,374 


40,‘260 

8,061,041 

49,714 
373,881 
• 13.713 

1, ‘23 1,983 
30n,‘23() 
5.5,4‘2H 
30,730 
G 
411 
‘28 

6,178,743 

3,062,010 

4,082 

•25,778 

80,038 


Value. 


SPECIES OP 
M £ R C li A N D 1 


S E. 


dollars. 

l3.2Gflt(i70 

01 

3.. 381 
33,0.50 

2,307 

28,747 

1,081 

80 

47 

0,803 

255 

.31»3 
66,518 
10,401 
70,040 
• 48,8.33 
481 
17,7.30 

351 

303 

‘20,4.11 

7,112 

401 

‘237 

«:*,70‘2 

523 

*•‘2,134 
.5,‘25.3 
0,*H I 
33,1.34 

2.. 308 
10,878 
.58,777 


, 37,767 


•206,t.70 

1,023 

205.*2h4 

8,207 

•2,053,453 

I,f)41.4l0 

507,317 

207,810 

38 

433 

46 

841, .572 
3K0,f)t5 
2,767 
7.tf27 
•24,0*23 


.PAY mo SPECIFIC DUTIES— (ron- 
I tinued). I 

i Brought forward 

! Paper— folio and quarto post] 

foolscap, drawing, and writ-; 

I ing do., 

- - printing, copperplate, and! 

I Stainers' do.j 

, slieatbing, binders', wrap - 1 

ping, and box boards.. ..... do.i 

, all other do.' 

iBooks —printed previous to 1775] 

I volumes! 

- — printed in other languagesi 

Ilian Greek, Latin, and Kng.| 
lish do.j 

- — printed in Greek and Latin,' 

, bound Hih. ' 

- —unbound do. 

all other— bound do. 

, uul>ouiid do. 

not enumerated do. 

ApotberHrie.'t’ phials and bottles,: 

I not exceeding the capacity of] 

SIX ounces gross' 

excoeding six, and not ex- 


ceeding 1(> ounces do., 


I0,740,*234 


.Perfumery and lancy phials and 
I bottles, not exceeding the ca- 

j pacity of four ounces do. 

I exceeding four, and not ex- 
ceeding 16 ounces do. 

j 1 lemijobn s n umber 

I Glass bottles, black, quart, .gross 
Window glaau--noi exceeding 
eight inches by ID... 100 sq. ft. 

exceeding eight by 10, and 

not nbove 10 hy 12 do. 

excei'ding 10 b\ 1‘2incbes.do 

Pisb — diied or smoked, .quintah 

picklod salmon barrela 

- — „ niaekaiel .do. 

„ all other.... .....do. 

Shoes and slippers — ot stlk.pairs 

of prunella, lasting, &c.j 

do. 

of leather- men and wo-| 

men’s do. 

— children's do. 

Boots and bootoes do. 

I'biymg cards packs 

Felts, or bat bodies, wholly or 

p.irtly of wool number 

Vitriol — blue or Roman lbs. 

oil of do. 

Value of merchandise paying 

specihe duties 

V aliie of merchandise paying du- 
ties ltd valorvm 

Value of merchandise tree ot, 
duty 


Quantity. 

number. 

44,750 

138,452 

4,274 

11,511 

53,8.34 

16,304 


64,083 I 

1,338 

865 

1.5,318 

88,555 


135 

14 


15 

53,687 

15,773 

2,024 

7,373 

12,606 

1,26.5 

4.603 

8,104 

1,7'tl 

.3,028 

1,617 

31,3.57 

1,682 

H,‘2K1 

3,358 

53 

234 

4 


Value. 


Total, 1842 . 


dollars. 

1 0,740, ‘234 

11,667 

17,80.5 

8‘23 

1.216 

16,406 

4 441 


36,715 

1,30*2 

747 

1.5,161 

78,(>4‘2 

30,702 


736 

80 

1,206 

117 

15,41.3 

74,806 

0,431 

24,.586 

50,60.5 

.5.186 

54,670 

.58,812 

8.7.54 

•2.088 

871 

22.024 

267 

•2.5,154 

271 

31 

4 

1 


20.325,616 

40.200,085 

30,0*27,486 


100,16*2,087 


• • 

IMPORTS IN 1840. 

In American 
Vessels. 

Id Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTA L. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value of merchandise paying specific duties 

Value of merchandise paying ad valorem duties 

Value of merchandise free of duty 

Total 

dollars. 

]l ,.3.58,03.5 
14,652,484 
23,061,350 

dollars. 

l,13O,.305 

2,032,301 

11,013,228 

diill^rs. 

12,494,340 

10,684,87.5 

35.574,584 

46,971,875 

14,781,024 

1 64,7.53,790 
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Statement exhibiting the Quantity and Value of Merchandise Imported, of Duty, 
from July 1, 1843, to June 30, J844. 


IMPORTED. 

SPECIES OF MBRCHANDISTfe. 

IMPORTED. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

lbs. 

dollars. 


lbs. 

doUam, 



Brought forward 

.. .. 

712,518 


05,488 

Olay, unwrought 


5,897 



Animala for breed 

.... 

37,584 



Barilla 

.... 

60,894 



Nuts and berries used in dying.... 

.... 

804 

.... 

1,312 

Old pewter 


252 



19,815 

Brass, in pigs and bars 

.... 

47,004 


85 

oiil, fir only for re-mao ufactnre 


. 2,237 



Copper, in piga and bars 


488,081 

.... 

3,434 

in plates, suited for tho sheath- 





ing of ships 

.... 

688,610 

.... 

2,017 

ore 


56,485 


428 .040 

1 old, fit only for rc-maniiiacture 


79.805 


38,218 

Cypsnin. or plaster of Paris 

.... 

80.922 



Epaulet and wings, of gold or silver 

.... 

801 


15,780 

Bullion — gold 


83,150 


2,7.17 

silver 

.... 

208.694 


I,S70 

Spenie — ^Tnlil ...... 


1,. 530. 154 




.... 

101 



4,008.431 


17,008 

Teas lbs. 

15.353,524 

4,075,195 

.... 

7.5,124 

Coffee do. 


0,594.877 

1 

11,50.5 

All other articles 

1 . 

3,024,043 

1 




24,760,981 

I .... 

712.518 




SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 


ArtiolM imported for the use of the 

United States 

Artfcleo specially imported for the 
uae of pbiloBophical sorieiies, col^ 
legeHp &c.:— 

— — philoaophlcal apparatuB, Ac 

hooka, maps, and eharte 

— — atatiiary, busta, caala, err. 

paintinga, drawinga, ctchlngM,' 

and eiigraviaga I 

Paintiiiga of American artiata reaid- 
ing abroad 

Wood d>e, in aticka 

unmanufactured, not ap«‘cificd 
Specimena of botany, naturul hiH- 

torv, and mineralogy 

Mnrlela of iiiventiona and machinery 

Anatomical preparations 

Crude antimony 

Burr atonea, un wrought 

Crude brimatone and aulphur..., . . 
Bark of tlie cork tree 


Carried forward. 


A Statement exhibiting* the Value of Merchandise Imported, paying Duties ad valorem, 
’ from July 1, 1843, to June 30, 1844. 


SPECIES OP MERCHANDISE. 


W otillen clotiia and casaimerea 

merino ahawla, of wool 

blanketa, not above 75 cents each 

— — ditto, abovo 73 cents each 

— ~ hosiery, gloTca, niittH, caps, and biudiii 

- worated Mtuff goods 

woollen yam 

worated yarn ... 

other manufacturea of 

Cottons, coloured, exceeding 30 ceiita per square 


■ ditto, ditto, not exceeding 35 cts. per aq. yd. . 


twist, yam, and thread, unbleached ai 

coloured, not exeeediog 00 cents per lb. 

— twist, yarn, and thread, exci-eding these 

minimuma, and on spools 

hosiery, gloves, mitta, caps, and bindings , 

other nianufacturea of 

Silks, floss and other dyed 

shirts and drawers 

— umbrellas and parasols 

bolting cloths. 

other manufactures of, not specified 

Silk-and-womted goods 

CamlotB, and other manufactures of mohair .... 
Flax, mannl'actures of— linens b1o.iched, and otl 

other manufactures of 

Hempen sheetings, brown and white 

tioklenburgs, osnabur^a, and burlaps 


- ntlier manufactures « 


Carried forward. 



IMPORTED. 

Rate of 

Duties. 


Quantity. 

♦ Value. 

Duty. 

bs. 

13,808,045 

dollars. 

754,441 

.5 per cent. 

dollars, cts. 
37,722 05 
35,098 .59 

do. 

199 76;i 

97,019 

30 & 3 cts. 



4,777 .‘HO 

40 p. c. 

1,011,170 00 



271,534 

40 

108,613 60 



.370,284 

15 

55^42 60 


.... 

634,542 

25 

158,635 .50 



('•62 905 

30 

198,87 1 50 



1,83,'J.875 

30 

550,762 50 


.... 

2,214 

30 

6G4 20 



1.56,800 

30 

47,041 80 



396,178 

40 

158,471 20 

yds. 


2,925.600 

30 

867,707 00 

..do. 

28,500,795 

5,968,529 

43.12 

2,573.981 65 

.do 


467,8.59 

30 

140,357 70 

..do. 

9,071,760 

1,202,010 

45.25 

544,805 60 

i..do. 


576,089 

30 

172,820 70 

. . do. 

\.23.253 

96,545 

35.15 

33.941 66 

’.Iba. 

80,271 

34,901 

43.12 

15,060 81 

. .do.j 

10,751 

3,563 

45.26 

1.612 65 



598„542 

30 

179,562 60 



*’ 1,121,460 1 

80 

336,438 00 



04.>,390 ! 

30 

103,617 00 

. r. . . 


40.861 

25 

10,215 25 



t ‘ 3,799 

40 

1,610 60 



538 

30 

161 40 



19,701 

20 

3,940 20 



1,169,364 

80 

347.809 20 



1,292,488 

30 

387,746 40 



52,571 

20 

10,514 20 

r ... 


3,703,.532 

25 

025.883 00 



789.294 

25 

197A28 80 



200,215 

25 

50,053 76 



286,736 

20 

47.347 30 

.... 


63,067 

20 

12.613 40 



31,103,882 

.... 

9,257,127 61 


(eoniiuuva) 




foreign trade of the united states. 
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8PEC1RS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Brought forward 

Laoei thread, and inwriingo 

— — cotton, quUl&ngv, inseniugi, bobinelf, 

Olothine. readv made 

articles of wear, not speftifted 

embroidered with gold or silver 

Grass cloth 

Carpeting, not specified 

Matting, Chinese, of flags, juto, or grass 

mats and matting, not specified 

Wire, silvered or plated 

brass or copper 

Iron and stool, manufactures of, viz. : — 

Fire-arms, not specified 

Side-arms 

Drawing and cutting-knives 

Hatchets, axes, and adzes 

Socket chisels 

Steel >aTdB and scalubeams . 

Vices 

Sickles, or rcapiiig-hooks 

Scythes 

Spades and shovels 

Squares 

Screws, other than wood-screws 

Needles, sewing, knitting, dec 

All other manufactures of 

Saddlery, common tinned, and Japanned 

plated, brass, and polished steel 

Brass, manufactures of 

Copper, ditto 

Till, ditto 

Pewter, ditto 

German silver, ditto 

Bell motal, ditto 

Zinc, 

Bronze, ditto 

Leather, ditto 

Glass, plate, exceeding 22 by 1-1 inches 

silvered 

— — framed 9. 

—— paintings on porcelain, and coloured 

manufKCtures of, not specified g.. 

Huts and bonnets, Leghorn, chip, straw, grass, dec.. 

— — palm-leaf, rattan, willow, dec 

Wood, cabinet-waru 

— — other manufactures of 

Wares, China and porcelain 

earthen and stone 

plated oud gilt 

japanned 

Furs, undressed, on the skin 

— — hats, caps, mufls, and tippets 

hatters’, and other furs 

Hair cloth and hair seatiugs.. 

Brushes of all kinds 


Paper hangings 

Carriages, and all parts of 

Slates of all kinds 

Black lead pencils 

Copper bottoms, cut round, die 

Zinc, in plates or sheets 

Cfarououiete*^, ship or box 

Clocks 

Watches, and parts of 

Gold and sUver, manufactures of 

Jewedery, of gold or silver 

— imitation of gold or silver f 

Gold and silver laces, tresses, tassels, knots, &c. . , 

Gold and silver leaf 

Embroidery in gold and silver, other fhan clothing. 

S uiefcsilver 

uttons, metal 

<— — > nil other and moulds 

Teas, firom places other than their growth 

Coffee, firom places other than its growth 

Corks 

QuElc, prepared 

— — all other 

Wood, unmanufactured, mahogany 

——ditto, rose 


Carried forward 

e 



IMPORTED. 

Rate uf 
Duty. 

Duties. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



dollars. 

per cent. 

dollars cts. 


.... 

31,103,382 


9.257.127 81 


.... 

218,8G2 

li 

32,829 30 


.... 

703,813 

20 

152,762 00 


.... 

00,173 

50 

33,087 5(1 



864,034 

40 

345,613 60 


.... 

852 

60 

420 00 


• ••• 

231 

25 

67 75 


.... 

16,003 

30 

4,518 90 



30,150 

25 

7,530 00 


.... 

11,852 

25 

2,965 00 


.... 

579 

30 

178 70 


.... 

1,557 

25 

389 25 


.... 

70.H57 

30 

21,257 10 


.... 

2,357 

30 

707 10 


.... 

2,7-16 

30 

823 80 

. 

.... 

2.171 

30 

651 30 

. 


4,753 

30 

1,425 90 

. 

.. . . 

3.513 

30 

1,053 00 


.... 

13,799 

30 

4,139 70 

. 

.... 

1,099 

30 

329 70 


.... 

11,050 

30 

3,315 00 


.... 

*>,357 

30 

1,007 10 

. 

.... 

1,600 

30 

480 00 

. 

.... 

1,196 

30 

358 50 



74,728 

20 

14,945 60 

. 


2,586,912 

30 

770,073 GO 

. 

.... 

71,447 

20 

14,889 40 


.... 

88,183 

30 

26,454 90 

. 

.... 

82,147 

30 

24,644 10 

• 


131,091 

30 

39,507 30 


.... 

28,509 

30 

8,579 70 

. 


3,246 

30 

973 80 

. 


721 

30 

210 30 

. 


213 

30 

03 90 

. 

.... 

14,750 

30 

4,426 80 

. 


79 

30 

23 70 

.. 


77.487 

35 

27,120 45 

.. 


50,763 

30 

15,228 90 

.. 


130,105 

30 

48,907 80 

>. 


4,081 

36 

1,793 16 

.. 


73 

30 

21 90 

- . 


35.483 

20 

8,870 75 



713,483 

35 

249,719 05 



21,260 

35 

8,487 50 

.. 


42,152 

30 

12,615 ao 



38,508 

30 

11,570 40 



111,840 

30 

33,5r)2 00 

. . 


1,521,(>42 

30 

450,402 60 

.. 


12.3.855 

30 

37,150 50 


.... 

26,367 

30 

7,910 10 

.. 

.... 

302,522 

5 

15,126 10 



2(i,K82 

35 

9,408 70 

.. 


510,893 

25 

129.073 25 

.. 


25,393 

25 

6,348 25 

.. 


.58,885 

30 

17,065 60 

.. 


27,203 

35 

9,521 05 

.. 


2,178 

30 

053 40 



77,445 

25 

19,361 25 

.. 


13,802 

25 

3.405 50 

•> 

.. .. 

4,075 

30 

1,222 50 

.. 

.... 

113,099 


11,300 90 

.. 

.... 

4,043 

1 20 

808 60 

.. 

• >.. 

8,51 1 

25 

2,127 75 

.. 


487.142 

74 

30,535 65 

. . 


32,394 

30 

0.718 20 


.... 

27,840 

20 

5,569 20 

.. 


74,201 

25 

18,565 25 


.... 

26,079 

15 

3,911 85 


.... 

10 

20 

2 00 



59 

20 

ll 80 

.. 

.... 

77,464 

6 

3,873 20 


• • e • 

1,084 

30 

325 20 

.. 

.... 

36,117 

25 

9,029 25 

bs. 

302,500 

46, .590 

20 

9,118 00 

lo. 

2,229,832 

169,077 

20 

33.935 40 


.... 

79,651 

30 

23,865 30 

.. 

.... 

1,889 

35 

473 25 


.... 

1,342 

20 

368 40 



199,225 

15 

29,883 75 



487 

15 

73 05 

..1 

41,636,142 


12,114,448 93 


(coHitnued) 
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< 

SPECIES OF MEKCHANDISE. 

1 M P 0 R T £ D. 

Rate of 
Duty. 

Dutica. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



uiiubor. 

dollara. 

per cent. 

dollara eta. 


Druiiuht forward 


41,030, 142 

.... 

12,114,443 92 

ooil, iiiituaaufactured, ct'dar 


807 

IS 

130 05 

Merchandine not enumfratpd, viz.: — 





at 1 



240,881 


2,408 81 

at 24 



1,300,310 


34,232 97 

at S 

do 


4,187.074 


209,353 70 

at 7 

do 


25.738 


],H01 OG 

at 74 

do 


24.250 


1,810 20 

at 10 



105,458 


10,545 80 

at 124 

do 


A.181 


047 

at IS 

do 


223,038 


33,590 70 

at 30 

do 


2,280,040 


450,IM)9 80 

at 25 

do 


1,002,001 


27.3,105 25 

at 30 

do 


071.<l(i0 


201,319 80 

ut 35 

do 


34.77 1 


12,100 85 


Total 


58.357,401 


23,447,040 13 


Statement exhibiting the Quantity and Value of Merchandise imported, paying specific 
Duties, during the Year ending June 30, 1844 ; the Amount of Duty which accrued 
under the Act of 1842; and the et^uivaleiit ad valorem to each rate, respectively. 


SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE. 

IMPORT E I). 

i 

Rate of 
Duty. 

Equi- 
valent ad 
valorem 
Duty. 

Quiiiitity. j 

Vatiiu. 




1 number. 

dollara. 

dollaia rta. 

dira. ctx. 

per cent. 

Silk, aewing ailk, ailk twiat, Sic 


99,923 1 

! 496,745 

199,846 00 

2 00 

40.23 



104,330 1 

31)0,070 

J5(>,I0.^ 00 

1 50 

43 .. 35 

— ~ iiianutaoturea of, not apecifted 


('•‘44 ,420 

6,208,239 

i, 58 (’/,oo:) on 

2 50 

25.54 

raw ailk 


50,102 

172,953 

29,506 00 

0 50 

17.11 

ahoea and alippera for men and women. . p<«ira 

2,1.57 

1,802 

647 10 

0 30 

35.91 

— — laced lioota and bootees for women.. . . 

do. 

05 

144 

48 75 

0 75 

33.85 

ahoea and alippera for children 


on 

12 

14 49 

0 15 

120 . 0(1 

huta for 

.number 

7,513 

14,104 

7,513 00 

1 on 

.*>2.03 

bonnets for women 


1,140 

6,201 

2,298 00 

2 00 

30.52 

Flannels varda 

03,835 

.17,70.5 

13,130 00 

0 14 

34.75 

Biiizea and bookings 


1 2.5.040 

40,214 

I7,.505 60 

0 14 

4.1.. 53 

Carpeting, Wilton 


17,.572 

42,yr.8 

11,421 80 

0 65 

26.58 

Saxony 

... ..do. 

1,344 

2,8.50 

873 60 

0 65 

30.65 

Hnioaele 


175,2.'>0 

226,377 

06,390 80 

0 55 

42.58 

Venetian 


19,084 

14,325 

5,995 20 

0 30 

41.85 

other ingrained 


4,005 

2,9.5.5 

1,179 90 

0 30 

40.61 

Sail duck 


OOl.O.Mi 

3.50,317 

07,273 02 

6 7 

10.20 

Cotton bagging, of hemp 


l,(}95,8('i8 

153,094 

67,834 72 

0 4 

44.31 

Lagging of other materials 


120,284 

5,671 

6,464 20 

0 5 

113.08 

Floorcloth, patent, printed, or painted 


0,470 

7, .50 1 

3,317 65 

0 35 

44.22 

Oil-cliitb, furniture, on Canton flannel.. ... 


2.113 

584 

3.18 08 

0 16 

67.88 

furniture, not specified 


61,722 

11,033 

6,172 20 

0 10 

65.94 

— — of linen, ailk, &c., for covera 


62,261 

11,209 

7,782 02 

0 124 

00.43 

Wine, Madeira 

. gallons 

16,754 

30,575 

1,2r>b 55 1 

0 7* 

4.10 

Sherry 


18,665 

2.1,418 

10,599 00 

0 60 

45.26 

Champagne 


66,778 

210,333 

20,711 20 

0 40 

12,69 

Port, in Wtlea 


345 

1,102 

51 75 

0 15 

4.07 

Port, in casks 


223,615" 

156,878 

13,416 90 

0 0 

8.55 

Ruri^ndy, in bottles 


IHU 

853 

66 35 

0 35 

7.77 

Burgundy, in casks 


13,012 

3,652 

1,951 80 

0 15 

53.44 

Claret, in bottles 


35,713 

35,315 

12,490 55 

0 35 

36.30 

Claret, in casks.... 


993,108 

218,239 

59,501 88 

0 G 

27.31 

— — Tenerlflb, in casks or bottles 


17,847 

6,186 

3,569 40 

0 20 

67.70 

Marsala, or Sicily Madeira 


15,238 

11,20'* 

3.809 50 

0 25 

33.74 

other wines of Sicily 

do. 

15,942 

3,710 

2,301 30 

0 15 

64.46 

rod, of France, not enumerated 


328,071 

54,721 

10,684 26 

0 6 

36.97 

— red, of Prussia, not enumerated 


‘ 2,062 

650 

165 72 

0 0 

26.49 

red, of Portugal and possessionH 


9,:i54 

4,725 

561 24 

0 6 

11.87 

white and red of Franco, in hottles . . , 

do. 

5,211 

6,270 

1,042 20 

0 30 

10.7T 

white and red of Portugal, in bottles. 


17 

12 

2 55 

0 20 

31.36 

white, of France, not enumerated. . . . . 


206,986 

50,360 

15.523 05 

; 0 74 

30.83 

- - white, of Austria, not enumerated... . 


20 

50 

1 50 

1 0 7| 

1 2.64 

white, of Portugal and possessions.... 

do. 

01,408 

24.671 

4,605 60 

0 7i 

18.06 

white and red, of Spain, in casks. . . .. 

do.^ 

151,556 

38,300 

18,044 60 

0 134 

49.34 

^ white and red, of (^rmany, in casks.. 


47,263 

13,517 

5,907 87 

0 124 

43.70 

— » dittos of the Mediterranean, in casks* 


12,489 

3,101 

1,661 13 

0 13} 

48.93 

ditto, of Spain, in bottles 

... ..do.i 

505 

1.073 

101 00 

0 SO 

9.41 

—— ditto, of Germany, in hottles 


1,210 

2,815 

248 00 

0 30 

8^,81 
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Wine, white and red, of the Mediterranean, in 

bottles .gallons 

— — all other, in bottles do. 

ditto, in casks do. 

Spirits, brandy do. 

from grain du. 

Aroni other materials do. 

Cordials do. 

Beer, ale, and porter, in bottles .do. 

ditto in casks do. 

Vinegar do. 

Molasses lbs. 

Oil, spermaceti gallonM 

whale, and other fish do. 

olive, in casks Ho. 

castor do. 

linseed ...do. 

rapeseed <l(>. 

— of almonds Ins. 

of cloyes do. 

Cocoa. do. 

Chocolate do. 

Su^ar, brown do. 

white clayed ^..do. 

loaf, and other refined do. 

candy ..do 

syrup of sugar-cane do 

Fruits, almonds do 

currants do. 

prunes ...do. 

— figs do. 

— - dates do, 

— ~ raisins, muscatel do 

all otner do. 

. nuts, not specified, not used for dying do. 

Spices, mace do 

nutmegs do. 

cinnamon do 

doves do. 

pepper, black do. 

ditto, Cayenne and African .do. 

pimento do. 

cassia dfi. 

ginger, ground do. 

ditto, race do. 

Camphor, crude do. 

refined do. 

Caudles, wax and sperinaceti do. 

— — tallow do. 

Soup, hard • do. 

soft Iibls 

Tallow .IliH. 

Starch do. 

Pearl barley do. 

Batter do. 

Lard. do 

Beef and pork do. 

Hama and bacon do 

Bristles do. 

Indigo do. 

Woad, or pastel do. 

Cheese do. 

Ivory or bone nlack do. 

Alum do. 

Opium .......do. 

Clue do. 

Saltpetre, partly refined do. 

Gunpowder do. 

Copperas do. 

Vitriol, blue, or Roman do. 

oil of do. 

g uinlne 

leaehing powder lbs. 

Sulphate of barytes do. 

Tobaoco manufactured, snuff. do. 

— — ditto, cigars do. 

ditto, other than snuff and cigars do. 

Cotton do. 

Thibet, angora, and other goats' hair do. 

Paints, ochre, dry do. 

ditto, in oil do! 

— — white and red lead do. 


1 M P O R T E D. 


(Quantity. Value. | 

number. dollars. dollars cts. i 


liM'i 
1,407 
11.01.3 
7f»,&IO 
410,018 
210,477 
16,217 
1 17,'.l»6 
I3,:t70 
22,78.'> 
249,428.872 

297 

16,41'^ 

197 

307.222 

28 

2.101 
2.406 
4,020.104 
.3.tl87 
170,8.*i7.401 
4,731,316 
2,21. VSI7 
4.117 
.'ll 

1,017,595 
1,081, S;il 
291,87t» 
1,074.94.3 
236,6K<> 
8,402,4 .‘ill 
2.0.32,690 


00 

1.. 365 
6,345 

606.633 
171,013 
78,027 
23,302 
11 6,96.1 
6 749 
3.985 
2,833,7.33 
74.1 
147 
12,407 
214 
15r>,624 
20 
604 
2 943 
23(>,622 

1. 0. 3.3 
6, 793, .340 

2r,7.704 

131,451 

391 


39 20 
07.3 03 
2,7:».3 2r> 
782.610 00 
238,489 16 
130,49.'i 74 
0,730 20 
2.3, .MKI VO 
2.006 8.6 
1,822 80 
1,122,420 92 
238 2.6 
44 fi'i 
3,282 40 
78 HO 
76,805 .60 
7 00 
221 19 
721 80 
40,291 91 
123 48 
4,496,437 27 
189,260 04 
132,931 iU ' 

247 02 i 

I :i5 

30,527 Hd : 

32,446 9.3 ' 

8,756 28 ' 

I 21.198 90 ' 

1 2,.366 86 1 

I 254,773 (38 , 

40,6.'}3 80 i 


2,671.940 
2.493 
109,809 I 
»,8(»5 I 
.365,644 
1.673,309 I 
40,917 I 
869,986 j 
1,137,651 I 
2,392 j 
245,434 ' 

245, yfiU I 
2,369 I 
966 ; 

130 I 
20,874 I 
» : 
6,828 I 

19,593 ' 

10.5,709 : 

1,815 1 
47 

2.50,379 
26,490 
190,638 
• 1,391,708 
1.59,871 
.56,98.5 
27,878 

no 

29,023 
8,728 
.301,083 
6.164 
61 
6,298 
.51 
],.327 
2,674.904 
191,872 
923 
718,748 
1,788 
10,88 ,401 
69,548 
868 012 
2.120 
222,213 


73,769 
1 ,080 
97,.532 
H.338 
.56,027 
59,037 
2,086 
46,76.5 


7,376 
07,496 I 
1 ,. 51.5 ' 

4(>6 ' 
II I 

I , 787 

4 

461 

876 

3,485 

161 

3 

6,312 
3,222 
84,011 
1 . 14 , 5.007 
5,195 
7,636 I 
1,398 I 
t) 

61,040 ' 

1,350 
21,232 
2,818 
2 

487 

6 

2,234 

111.092 

1,205 

311 

974,431 

.533 

651..326 

20,683 

II , 497 
118 

12,252 , 


2h,7l9 40 
1.246 .50 
59,942 70 
2.216 25 
29,251 52 
83,669 9.5 
4.091 70 
43.19!) 30 
56,882 .5.5 
!)5 68 
4,908 68 
12,277 80 
473 80 
77 28 
5 20 
1,194 90 

0 50 
68 28 

391 80 
2,115 98 
00 75 

1 41 
.5,187 f.8 

794 97 
1,906 38 
60,,5M' (0 
I,.5!!^ 71 
5.1 •>' 6.5 
2(.!- 09 
1 G.5 
22.442 25 
436 40 
977 71 
403 12 
I 22 
2.51 92 
51 

.530 8 * 
26,748 04 
959 36 
110 76 
287,490 20 
178 80 
320,682 03 
605 48 
8,680 12 
31 80 
8,888 52 


Rato of 
Duty, 

Equi- 
valent ad 
valorem 
Duty. 

dlrs. 

Its. 

per cent. 

0 

20 

43.. 55 

0 

(;:> 

78.21 

0 

25 

42.06 

1 

00 

128.99 

0 

62 

151.15 

0 

62 

167.24 

0 

60 

41.7.5 

0 

20 

20.17 

0 

15 

29.73 

0 

8 

45.74 

4^ m 

*s. 

39.61 

0 

25 

32.06 

0 

15 

30.30 

0 

20 

26.4.5 

0 

40 

32.29 

0 

25 

40.35 

0 

25 

3.5.00 

6 

9 

.37.12 

0 

30 

24.52 

0 

I 

17.02 

0 

4 

11.70 

0 


6G. 18 

0 

4 

70.70 

0 

6 

98.87 

0 

6 

6.1.17 

0 

H 

67.00 

0 

3 

31.95 

0 

3 

86.88 

0 

3 

30.10 

0 

2 

20.30 

0 

1 

109.22 

0 

3 

80.08 

0 

2 

69.6.3 

0 

1 

36.22 

0 

50 

114.46 

0 

30 

61 .46 

0 

25 

26.58 

0 

8 

52.21 

0 

5 

141.72 

0 

10 

196.15 

0 


03.01 

0 

5 

66.58 

0 

4 

27.47 

0 

2 

66.54 

0 

5 

12.59 

0 

20 

30.60 

0 

H 

16.58 

0 

4 

.17.14 

0 

4 

66.87 


0 50 12.&0 

0 1 14.81 

0 2 44.73 

0 2 4)0.71 

0 5 55.33 

0 3 47.00 

0 2 82.18 

0 3 24.67 

0 1 2.27 

0 5 6.08 

30.77 
0 0 67.16 

0 0« 14.9.5 

0 ij 27.. 50 

0 75 36.77 

0 5 32.32 

0 Oi 4.60 

0 8 17.49 

0 2 61.00 

0 4 51.72 

0 I 8.50 

0 40 23.76 

0 1 24.07 

0 04 79.61 

0 12 35.61 

0 40 29.50 

0 10 .33.54 

0 3 50. 16 

0 1 3.36 

0 1 75.49 

0 li 26.94 

0 4 72. .54 
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IMPORTED. 

Duties. 

Rate of 
Duty. 

Equi- 
valent ad 
valorem 
Duty. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



number. 

dollars. 

dollars cts. 

dlra.clB. 

per cent. 

Whiting and Paritivhite 

..lbs. 

45,67.2 

241 

456 73 

0 1 

189.51 

litharge 

..do. 

3*328 

207 

133 12 

0 4 

64.30 

Putty 

...do. 

27 

1 

40 

0 U 

40.00 

Sugar of lead 

..do. 

13,746 

086 

549 84 

0 4 

56.76 

Cordage* tarred* and cables • . - 

..do. 

1*124.326 

68,349 

56,220 30 

0 5 

82.80 

- untarred 

...do. 

l.‘i2.072 

5,273 

0,843 24 

0 44 

189.78 

— untarred yarn 

..do. 

167,767 

9,544 

10,065 42 

0 6 

105.46 

Twine and packthread 

...do. 

0,.26.176 

110,104 

32,170 50 

0 6 

29.19 

Seines 

..do. 

12,408 

3,208 

868 56 

0 7 

16.37 

Hemp 

.cwt. 

.60,752 

262.365 

101. .504 00 

2 00 

.38.68 

Manilla, sun, and other hemp of India 

. .do. 

62,053 

200,385 

78*316 23 

1 25 

37.40 

Jute* Siaal grass* coir* dtc.* used as hemp 

for 






cordage 

. . do. 

9.783 

28,692 

12,228 75 

1 25 . 

42.68 

CordlUa* or tow* of hemp or flax 

. . .do. 

4,629 

1.5,763 

4,02!) 00 

1 00 

89.30 

Plan 

...do. 

6.266 

67,738 

6,200 00 

i 00 

9.85 

Rags 

. .lbs. 

7*301,738 

20.5,586 

18,2.54 34 

0 004 

6.18 

Hats of wool uumlter 

91 

20 

16 38 

0 18 

81.90 

Hat bodies or feltn* made in whole or part of wool .do. 

101 

60 

18 18 

0 18 

26.34 

Glaaa watch cryatals 

.gross 

1,191 

• 3,008 

2,382 00 

2 00 

79.18 

— — glaaseaor pebbles fur spectacles 

. .do. 

1,642 

7,305 

3,284 00 

2 00 

14.95 

Cut glaaa, cut ktbe height or length thereof.. 

..lbs. 

725 

489 

181 25 

0 25 

37.00 

Cut glass, cut above 1 and not above ^ 

..do. 

464 

347 

102 40 

0 35 

46.80 

— — cut i and exceeding 

...do. 

1,783 

904 

H02 .15 

0 45 

88.75 

cut chandeliers, candlesticks, &c 

. . .do. 

18*232 

11,271 

6,213 40 

0 45 

72.80 

Plain glass, moulded or pressed, weighing 






over 8 oz 

...do. 

11,408 

2,290 

1,140 80 

0 10 

49.62 

ditto, weighing 8 oz. or under 

. .do. 

2,623 

J,227 

314 70 

0 12 

25,65 

ditto, weighing over 8 oz., when stoppered do. 

1,227 

307 

173 88 

0 14 

50.03 

ditto, weighing 8 oz. or under, when stop- 






pored 

..lbs. 

1,202 

775 

192 32 

0 16 

24.fll 

Cut glass — plain* moulded, or pressed, tumblers do. 

3,13» 

r.H -1 

113 00 

0 10 

63.75 

ditto, stoppered, &c 

...do. 

340 

IIG 

7 5 00 

0 14 

51.70 

Cylinder window glass, not above 8 by 10 inches 






square foot 

12,364 

254 

247 28 

0 2 

97.35 

— not above 10 by 12 inches 

. . .do. 

30.538 

989 

763 45 

0 24 

77.19 

— not above 14 by 10 inches 

...do. 

19,093 

772 

668 2.5 

0 34 

86.. 50 

— — not above 16 by 11 inches 

. ..do. 

13,941 

576 

.5.1!) 04 

0 4 

93.68 

• not above 18 by 12 inches 

. .do. 

9,846 

4.52 

492 .10 

0 5 

11)8.91 

above 16 by 12 inches 

. ..do. 

40,705 

2,783 

2,442 30 

0 6 

87.75 

Crown window glass, not above 16 by 11 inches. do. 

341 

,490 

93 87 

0 7 

18.92 

— — not above 18 by 12 inobea^Ot 

. . .do. 

806 

*102 

04 48 

0 8 

03.21 

— above 18 by 12 inches 

...du. 

2,210 

173 

221 10 

0 10 

127.80 

Polished plate glass, not above 12 by 8 inches 

. ..do. 

1,057 

t 258 

52 85 

0 5 1 

20.47 

— — not above 14 by 10 inches 

...do. 

1,066 

301 

74 6/ 

0 7 

24.79 

not above 16 by 11 inches 

. . .do. 

2,!H*7 

5.5!) 

2.19 70 

0 8 

42.89 

— — not silvered, not above 18 by 12 inches. . 

...do. 

9.507 

.1,411 

956 70 

0 10 

28.05 

ditto, not above 22 by 14 iDCbcs. ........ 

..do. 

16,739 

5,368 

2,008 08 

0 12 

37.41 

— — Apothecaries' phials and bottles, not exceed- 






log 6 ounces each 

.gross 

262 

1.039 

4.58 50 

1 7.5 

44.12 

exceeding 6 and nut exceeding Ifl oz. each. do. 

36 

262 

,, 0!) 00 

2 75 

38.16 

Perfiimery phials and bottles, not exceeding 4 






ounces each 

. .do. 

36 

1.17 

00 00 

2 50 

65.09 

exceeding 4, and not exceeding 10 oz. each. do. 

3 

22 

0 00 

3 00 

40.00 

Black and oreeu bottles, exceeding R ounces. 






and not above 1 quart 

...do. 

7,040 

32,420 

21,120 00 

3 00 

65.13 

•^—exceeding 1 quart 

. .do. 

209 

1,099 

836 00 

4 00 

4J.82 

Demgohns and carboys, not exceeding half- 






gallon each number 

300 

80 

4.5 00 

0 15 

56.25 

— - exceeding half and not above 3 gallons. 

...do. 

8 

4 

2 40 

0 30 

60.00 

exceeding S gallons each 

. . . do. 

17,022 

4, .548 

8,511 00 

0 50 

187.13 

Chopper rods and bolts 

..lbs. 

2.f.l3 

622 

101 32 

0 4 

10.40 

—-nails and spikes 

...do. 

1,307 

388 

52 28 

0 4 

13.47 

Patent sheathing metal 

. . .do. 

55,538 

8,071 

1,110 76 

0 8 

18.38 

Lead, In pigs and bars 

. . .do. 






shot 

...do. 

95 

5 

3 80 

0 4 

76.00 

pipes 

. ..do. 

133 

13 

5 32 

0 4 

40.92 

— old and scrap 

. ..do. 

3,205 

s 

48 07 

0 14 

65.84 

— in sheets, not specified 

...do. 

92 

II 

3 68 

0 4 

33.45 

Brass battery, or hammered kettles 

. ..do. 

.563 

225 

67 .56 

0 12 

30.02 

screws 

. .do. 

' 56 

- .39 

10 80 

0 30 

43.07 

Pans, solid headed, in packs of 6000 each 

packs 

28,038 

20.014 

11,455 20 

0 40 

57.23 

Pound pins...... 

..lbs. 

57,380 

22.921 

11.474 DO 

0 80 

50.06 

Fire-arms — moakets .number 

12*359 

17.045 

18,538 .50 

1 50 

108.30 

rifles 

. .do. 

14 

J9G 

35 00 

2 50 

17.86 

Oap or bonnet wire, covered with silk 

. .lbs. 

1,223 

845 

140 76 

0 18 

17.36 

— covered with other materials 

. .do. 

2,937 

1,138 

234 00 

0 e 

30.62 

Irraund steel wire, not above No. 14 

...do. 

81,8.16 

7,175 

4,001 80 

0 s 

57.00 

— above 14* and not above No. 25 

...do. 

19*808 

7,103 

1,580 28 

0 8 

82.18 


...do. 

3,822 

1083 

420 42 

0 11 

21.80 

Taoka* Iwads, and sprigs, not above 16 oa. per M 

...do. 

2.201 j 

M3 

114 55 

0 5 

tl.OO 

— above J6 oz. j^r M...... 

,..clo. 

14,580 1 

1,365 

729 30 

0 5 

53.48 


(confhiued) 
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Man iifjct urea of iron : — 

V'uod-BcrewB 


Wrought nails 

Spikes, cut or wroiiglit ■ 



do. 

Wrought, for ships, locnmotives, &c. . . 

Malleable, or castings 

Mill, cross-cut, and pit saws 

Sleatn, gas, or water tubes 

Anchors or parts 

Anvils 

. . . .number 
lbs. 

do. 

Blacksmitbs’ haruuiers 

IctMf i It cru vs.kuaailid «-k4* 

a.,. 

«i*i.la**ai fill 

GlMxed or tinned hollow ware 

Sad-iroiis, liatters’ anil t.iiluis’ inniH . . . 

tin. 


llOMiid or sqiiaieiion, as brasierh* rod-. 

&c.. . . . .do. 

Shtetiion, I'xc.t pt ia^.'v:i‘rs 

do. 

JVaml nr scroll, or c iseincnt rods, &cc . 
Iron - pig 

r 


ol I himI Krinp «>ito 

h.ir, iiiiinufai (iired by rolling. do.| 

ditto, luauiilacturi'd otbc’) wise do. 

titt'cl" c'list, xltrar, aiul <itTiuun ..do, 

• all otbi i' do 


.lilH. 

do. 

. .dOZiMl 
, ..do 

ilo. 

. . . . .do. 
. . . . .do. 

. . . . .do. 
not 
...do 
. ..do. 




.d(i 

.do.l 


IjUaUkt, laiiiicd, H(di or bond 

uppor, iintHpccifiod 

— — rulf-KkiiX'*, taniii'd uiid dir*i'o*d 

Bl'.d-HlilllM do 

Nhecp-<4kiu*i do 

-goaf-skiii.H do 

— — RIoroMio ^kmH do..,, 

kid or IMttroci o do , 

goat or hhopfi-skiii'^, t.inm'd Hiid 

dresKuil . . 

kid and lainli'skins <1(». do... 

f »wn, kid, uud lutiib, known as chaiuoi.s. 

wkit era 

glotea, mm’s 

do. wuitH-ir.s habit 

— - do. do. oxti.i und deiiii-leiigtli. . . .do.: 

do. rbililreii's habit do 

do. tin, i-xira, uud dciiii-lt'iigtii. . .do. 

— incri'N boots and bootees p.ov'i* 

ditto Hiioia aDdpuiiip.s * do 

women 'm boots and bootees do 

— — ditto double-soled pninpa do. 

ditto hlioes and slippers do. 

dit'o alines and slippers, of prunella do.^ 

children's boots, bootees, and shoes do, 

Paper, bank or bank-note lbs. 

folio and quarto post do. 

—— antiqnnriau and drawing do 

mechiim, deuiy, and foolscap du.j 

— . all other writing do. 

copperplate, bl.ictiug. and copying do. 

cuiniired, for bibcis and needles ..doJ 

marble and fancy-coloured do. 

g 1 a- 0 -paper du.j 

morocco paper 

paateboard, pressing-board, andsaudq[)aper.do.| 

— ~ tissue paper A do. 

— — gold and siher paper do.l 

— — coloured, copperplate, printing, and 

stainera' *. A do.l 

— • sheathing, wrapping, aud cartridge do.l 

— — playing-cards packsi 

— all other. do.l 

Blank books, bound lbs. 

— ^ ditto unbound do.' 

Books printed in Latin and Greek, bound do. 

——ditto ditto unbound do. 

ditto in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, or Eng- 
lish, forty years lieforc importation Toliimesl 

— primed in Hebraw, bound lbs. 

ditto ditto iiniioiiiid do 


VOL. III. 


I M P O 1 

Quantity. 

R T K D. 

Value. 

1 

1 

Unties. 1 

1 

Hate of 
Duty. 

Equi- 
valent ad 
valorem 
Duty. 

number. 

dollars. 

dollars cts. 

dlrs. cts. 

per cent. 

a0.4ftK 

C,l3.i 

3,850 28 

0 1‘2 

50.63 

ia,5iri 

740 

485 4.5 

0 3 

02.79 

«»5,l7ft 

42,083 

23,807 IG 

0 4 

55.78 

ip.'i'i.'i 

713 

.577 *29 

0 3 

80.96 

«‘2.'1.407 

•28,77.'i 

23.1. >7 42 

0 *2^ 

80.41 

l,404,«*m 

03, 188 

r>K 5h7 02 

0 4 

92.75 


450 

487 80 

0 4 

108.40 

•24,<M)9 

1.H08 

983 9G 

0 4 

.53.31 

l,4Hl 

1,344 

1,481 00 

1 00 

34.09 

:i‘i2 

100 

19 GO 

0 5 

19. GO 

64,434 

3,. 107 

2.110 85 

0 2^ 

6*2.14 

8m,'i6.5 

52.073 

22,301 12 

0 *2^ 

42.. 54 

«‘2 :>-2H 

‘2,019 

I .503 *20 

0 2^ 

59.00 

."d 1 DIS 

21,028 

7.078 77 

0 li 

31.96 

230 h.ir, 

lO.riHH 

‘2,.I08 35 

0 1 

32. .17 

37:1 4 HO 

20,7 1*2 

9.3.17 00 

0 •2J 

34.87 

2*. .bid 

8.V2 

00 (. r» 

0 2i 

78.18 

* 1 x 7 . 7 ;^. 

.’>3,877 

2 1,89.1 3/ 

0 2i 

4 . 5 . 8.1 

K 3*22 

1,153 

3r2 h8 

0 4 

■28.87 

BO.'i/.iOd 

•29,1 -V2 

‘20,147 8.5 

0 2i 


43,I(>.S 


1,070 12 

0 2,^ 

8‘-*.*z:» 

4.23'<.I.1'4 

1-10.129 

10. ..'1.5.1 41 

0 ^ 

72,50 

2 1 7 H.XO 

8.012 

•.,147 00 

0 n 

8-2. 00** 

130.1S4 

l*.l(J9 

3,2.51 80 

0 Hi 

.5.1.27 

2!»s,Msn 

•>00.5*22 

131,408 00 

0 4.5 

67 .07 

1-2,t»(.3 


21,331 .50 

0 .50 

40 . J5 

7S7 H21 

1 ,08.1, >8'i 

917,280 00 

1 2.5 

(‘8 . »9 

2.U'>.I >1 

:>s'i (m; > 

2(10.' 1.8 3 1.5 

0 85 

31.47 

700 

•1 12,‘U>1 

.53, .5.50 «K» 

1 .50 

12.09 

7.004 

41,19*' 

17.510 00 

•2 .50 

39.35 

7<j!i 

•219 

47 70 

0 8 

19.15 

r,7p 

IH*.* 

.51 3*2 

0 8 

‘29.84 

2,395 

3*2,321 

n,97'. 00 

.5 00 

. 17 .0.5 

0 7.«» 

37. .Kid 

13, 11)0 00 

*> 110 

.!(■>. 0-2 

1 , 0 m 

8.510 

2,5 15 0(* 

2 .Vi 

•29.91 

11*2 

1 01; 

1 M»,5 00 

•2 59 

*27.. 50 

HI » 

1 1,193 

1 l,*2l.7 50 

1 .50 j 

j 30.*2‘2 


1 2 3i; i 

1 00.5 no 

i 00 ' 

31.70 

1 . 

.51 : 

•* 33 7.5 

0 7.5 ! 

06.17 

0 1*1 1 

1 ‘.ij'VlS 

838 00 

1 09 1 

•25.05 

.V2I I 

1 3.*23d 

1.012 00 

•2 00 1 

, .12. ‘20 

•2^0 IK ; 

13*. 10(1 

:t8,iH5 on 

1 *2 J j 

‘26.. 51 

11H.,{72 

4*27 2 ; ] 

n>,37*2 00 

? 00 1 

‘27.70 

' fi'M 


2,. 538 .50 

I .50 1 

•2.‘..80 


0,84,> 

1,*213 00 

0 50 { 

17.7-2 

.3, did ' 

15,710 

1,.550 0(1 

1 *2.5 i 

28.9,5 

«|H| 1 

1,020 

•201 ;io 

0 .1*1 

*28.00 

I 

5*20 

171 00 

1 0 '01 

33. 4G 

.'.70 

27.5 

•>■28 00 

0 Id 

83.00 

ri,»r2.> 

3,017 

1.48 1 *2.5 1 

0 2.5 

40.61 

.’*,•273 

4,04'. 

1,318 ‘25 

0 -Z.) 

1 32.59 

2,M<: 

299 

;il7 10 

1 0 15 

106.15 

2r.,ii.'i 

7,8.S.1 

l.irt'i 1.5 

0 17 

r>l.87 

ir> 

22 

li 90 

0 1.5 

31 .3« 

7'J.VOK 

8.:(.i 

11,881 *20 

0 15 

1 1.1.5.61 

• ii,:t7s 

l.M 1 

l,70ii 79 

0 1.5 

! 112.7*2 

37,771 

HjSi.d 

■721 .17 

0 1*2) 

25.03 

31 

13 

1 25 

0 12i 

, 3*2.69 

1.381 

85.1 

172 82 

0 1*2^ 

26.42 


10 

1 .>9 

d l‘2i 

1.5.00 

Gr.7 

28H 

83 37 

0 l‘2i 

, 31.11 

440 

281 

.55 00 

0 1*24 

21.07 

•2,2.V2 

101 

281 ,50 

0 1-24 

GO.tMi 

14 

47 

1 7.5 

0 |‘2i 

3.7*2 

l,H07 

85-1 

188 70 

0 10 

i 28.54 

111,836 

1,81*2 

.589 08 

0 3 

1 31.08 

;{07 

58 

78 75 

0 ‘25 

} 137-0.5 

7,900 

3,.390 

1,1 8(1 3.5 

0 1.5 

’ 31 .09 

H89 

3G1 

173 SO 

0 ‘20 

i 48.14 

20 

5 

3 Oil 

0 1.5 

60.00 

s,7»l 

7.7.52 

1.318 05 

0 1.5 

! 17.01 

3.224 

•2.040 

119 12 

0 13 

; 14. *2.5 

l.’V,(i21f 

7,8.33 

7SI 1.5 

0 5 

9.97 

7,H0.o 

fi.GOO 

780 

0 10 

11.71 

833 

41« 

.50 81 

i 0 fi 

1 1 .30 


1 1 oiittnue<1) 


5 I , 
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SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE.^ 


1 M PO RT E D. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Rate of 
Duty. 


Fqui- 
Taleut ad 
Talorem 
Duty. 


number. 


dollars. 


dollara eta. 


dlra. eta, 


per eent. 


Booka printed in other languagea tban Hebrew, 

Greek, Latin, or Bngliah, bound Iba. 

— ^ ditto in other languages than Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, or English, in abecta or pani- 

phleta do. 

——ditto in English, bound do. 

— ditto ditto unbound do. 

— ditto and publiahed one jear before impor- 
tation, bound do. 

— ditto and not repiiblished in the United 
States five years before importation, unbound lb«. 

reports of legislative committees volumes 

polyglots, lexicons, and dictionaries lbs. 

Salt buHbelM 

Coal tons 

Cokn or culm bttshels 

Breadstiiffs, wheat do. 

—— barley do. 

rye do 

oats do. 

— Indian corn do. 

Indian meal cwt. 

— wheat flour do. 

Potatoes biisbels 

Fish, dried or smoked cwt. 

salmon barrels 

mackarel .do. 

herrings tht. 

all other .....do. 

Specific articles 

Ad valorem articles .... 


70,888 

84,710 

33,541 

00 

0 

8 

6.47 

8,006 

3,740 

840 

90 

0 

15 

81.67 

7.830 

10,043 

2,W1 

70 

0 

30 

81.68 

80,142 

88,564 

11,888 

40 

0 

SO 

19.17 

12,027 

12,000 

1,804 

06 

0 

18 

18.69 

34,513 

27,000 

3,451 

30 

0 

10 

13.37 

.32 

37 

. 1 

00 

0 

5 

4.38 

8,50.5 

5,.595 

278 

83 

0 

5 

4.07 

8,84.3, 13!) 

011,512 

050,4.51 

12 

0 

8 

78.35 

87,073 

230,06:i 

158.377 

7.5 

1 

78 

64.30 

11.707 

308 

.580 

35 

0 

8 

148.07 

446 

545 

HI 

50 

0 

25 

20.48 

1.038 

004 

327 

60 

0 

80 

40.83 

00 

40 j 

13 

50 

0 

1.5 

27.66 

5,238 

1,798 

.523 

80 

0 

10 

30.13 

8 

0 


50 

0 

10 

8.33 

8 

1 


40 

0 

20 

40.00 

843 

130 

170 

10 

0 

70 

128.37 

100,72.5 

33.800 

10.072 

50 

0 

10 

30.88 

360 

3,007 

360 

00 

1 

00 

11.73 

6.000 

70.111 

13,0.18 

00 

2 

00 

10.H8 

30,158 

104,130 

45,2.17 

00 

1 

50 

27.56 

1.53 

J,5H4 

880 

.50 

1 

50 

14.48 

6,208 

2.5,170 

6,208 

00 

* 

00 

21.87 

.... 

31,3.58,803 

1 14, .53 1,208 

77 

Aver. 

40.34 

.... 

58,31.5,201 

M,440„148 

03 

Aver. 

27.62 


Paying duties 
Free goods . . . 


83,008,154 

24,700,881 


i28,<)80..5'.0 80 


Total value. 


108 , 435 . 03 .^ 


Aver. 


34.04 
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Statement exhibiting the Articles Imported during the Year ending on the 30th of June, 
1844, the Duty on ivhich exceeds 35 per cent, on the Wholesale Market Value of such 
Articles; prepared in conformity to the 27tli Section of the Act of the 30th of 
August, 1842. 


ARTIC LES. 


V 

a 

? 

.§ 

1 

4 

si 

0 

Q 

Amount of duty. 

12l per cent, 
charged for freight, 
insurance, Ao., on 
invoice value. 

I'lgi 

III 

0 > ns 

if 

1 5 per cent charged 
for importer’s profit. 

4A 

1 
® 3 

I' 

U 

si 

1U 

e-a-a 



numl.>er. 

dollars. 



dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

liollars. 

dollan*. 


'iiramly gallis. 

782, .‘S09 

GnG,G33 

1 dollar per gallon. 

782,.500 

75,829 

1,104,971 

219,745 

10.847,10 

46 2-5 

From gram 

.do. 


171.01.5 7i> cents 

do. 

312.0HH 

21.37K 

505.081 

75,702 

580,813 

.53 4-5 

All otlior 

.do. 

210,187 

78,027 i75 cents 

do. 

1.57,805 

0,753 

245,G15 

30,840 

242,401 

5ft 4-5 

Sugar, loaf and other re- 











fined 

.lbs. 

2.215, M7 

134,454,6 cents per pound. 

142,931 

10,807 

204,102 

44.178 

338,370 

42 4-5 

Fruito— 




• 








Dates 

.do. 

23(t.r>Hri 

2,107 

1 cent 

do. 

2.300 

271 

4.804 

720 

5, .524 

42 4-.5 

Raisins in boxes, Ac. 

.do. 

8,402, 45G 

318,1 42,3 cents 

do. 

2.V4.773 

39,707 

612,082 

91,902 

704,.5R4 

36 1-10 

Spires — 












Black pepper 

.do 

1.G7.3.309 

50,037 

.5 cents 

do. 

83,GrL<) 

7.379 

150,085 

22.513 

172.598 

48 2-.5 

Red do 

.do. 

40,017 

2,080 10 cents 

do. 

4.091 

201 

0.438 

905 

7,403 

55 1-5 

Pimento 

.do. 

8(10d>8<: 

40.705 ‘ti cents 

do. 

43.199! 5,845 

90,100 

14,415 

I10..52I 

39 3-10 

Reef and pork 

.do. 

2.'iO,3M 

0,312,2 cc*nts 

do. 

5. 1 87 

789 

12,288 

1,843 

i4,I3] 

36 3-6 

Sulphate of barytes .. . . 

.do. 

101.872 

1.20.5 

1 i cents 

do. 

2,878 

150 

4.23.1 

035 

4,868 

50 

Whiting and raris wbite.do. 

45.«J73 

2.51 

1 cent 

do. 

4.')G 

31 

738 

no 

848 

53 7-10 

Cordage, uutarred 

.do. 

152,072 

Wil'V'H cents 

do. 

0,843 

050 

1 2.775 

1,910 

1 14,601 

40 3-5 

Untarred yarn 

•do. 

107,757 

O.Ml.G cents 

do. 

10,065 

1,103 

20,8021 

3,120 

23,922; 

i2^ 

Ulass — 












Watch crystals gross 

1.101 

3,()C8.2 dollars per gross. 

2,382 

376 

.5,766 

805 

0,031 

35 9-10 

Cut, half A exceeding. Ihs. 

1,7 83 

004 <45 cents per pound. 

802 

113 

i 1.819 

272 

2,001 

38 

Cylinder window glass- 

- 







! 




Not above 8 by 10 in..8q. ft. 

12,301 

251 12 cts. per square ft. 

247; 32 

; 533 

HO 

613 

40 

Do. 10 by 12 

.do. 

.10,538 

0HO'2i cents 

do. 

7()3 

123 

1 1.875 

281 

2,150 

.15 2-5 

Do. HbylO.... 

.do. 

10,003 

772.34 cents 

do. 

G58 

or. 

! I..536 

230 

1,700 

37 4-5 

Do. 10 by 11 

•do. 

13.041 

570,4 cents 

do. 

5.57 

72 

I l,2o:> 

IKI 

1.38(> 

40 

Do. 18 by 12 

.do. 

0,840 

• 152 

5 cents 

do. 

492 

,50 

1 l.UOO 

ISO 

1.150 

42 4-5 

Above 18 by 12 

.do 

40,705 


0 cents 

do. 

2,442 

348 

5,573 

930 

<1,409 

38 1-10 

Crown window glass— 











Above IS by 12 inchcs.do. 

HOG 

]02il0 cents 

do. 

801 

13, 

105 

29 

224 

35 7-10 

Deinijohiis, Ac., above 

3 



• 


1 





galls number 1 

17.022 

4,548 .50 cents each. 

8,511' 

.508 

13,027 

2 /HI 

15.671 

.53 4-5 

Fire-arms — muskets . . . 

.do. 

12,350 

17,0451 1 dollar 50 cts. each 

m,.53H| 

2,243 

.18,726 

5 <019 

44,53.5 

41 3-5 

Manufactures of iron— 












Chain cables and parts.lbs. 

02fi,407 

28,775 

2i cents per pound. 

23,137 

3.597 

55,500 

8,320 

03,8.15 

36 1-5 

Chains, other than ca- 











Mes 

do. 1 

1,404,008 

G:1,108:4 cents 

do. 

58,587 

7,890 

129,6.51 

19,447 

149,098 

39 1-5 

Sad irons, tailor's and 

20,0^ 










hatter's irons 

.do.! 

852*24 cents 

do. 

000' 

107 

1.62.5 

243 

1,8(» 

35 3-5 

Hoop iron 

.do j 

217,880 

0,012 24 cents 

do. 

5,417 

K30 

12,910 

1.937 

14.8.56! 

36 3-5 

Bar rolled cwt.j 

7r,7,824;i,0G;i,5H2 1 dir, 25 cts. percwt. 

947 ,280 1 

133,198 21,400.00 

321,909 2,407,069 

38 3-10 

Coke or culm biisbelH, 

Il,7h7j 

30K 

5 vfi t** per bii.sliel, | 

5h9 

.50 

1,037 

1.55 

1.192 

50 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE BETWEEN* THE UNITED STATE'' AND THE UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

The commercial intercourse between the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, is confined to the vessels of the respective countries, 
including the colonial possessions. This is much upon the same principle as 
before the independence of the Anglo-American colonies: excepting that the 
British crown subjected the colonial carrying trade with foreign countries to 
restrictions that were palpably unwise and unjust, though strictly in the narrow 
spirit of the Navigation act. Since the revolution, the ships of the United States 
trade to all the countries in the world. — (See Commercial Legislaiion of Eng- 
land and the United States hereafter.) 
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The early details of the trade between Great Britain and her colonial posses- 
sions were by no means attended to. Some accounts of entrances and clear- 
ances, and notices of the imports, were kept by the customs department, and 
from these the following tables have been compiled. 

The accounts of the tonnage employed are mixed up with that engaged in the 
North American fisheries, and in the circuitous trade with the West Indies. It 
comprised a great share of the whole British navigation beyond the seas. 

From the date of first passing the navigation law in 1660, in which act the 
exclusive restrictions to be observed in the trade and navigation of the plantations 
in America is declared, we have but scanty information respecting the commerce 
of the North American colonies until 1670, when we find they supplied the sugar 
plantations with cattle, hogs, flour, timber, slaves, and other lumber; and that 
in time of dearth, the plantations of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylva- 
nia, supplied even Britain and Ireland with corn. 

In 1703, a law was passed to encourage the growth and importation of naval 
stores from the North American colonies — and an active trade appears to have 
been carried on between Erigland and tlicsc plantations, and between the latter 
and the West Indies. A very profitable trade from the North American planta- 
tions was carried on with the foreign West Indies, which was most unwisely 
attempted to be stopped, by British West Indian interests obtaining a British 
act of parliament, framed in 1733, imposing licarly prohibitive restrictions on 
that trade, although the pro(!eeds and profits of which were nearly all remitted to 
England in payment for manufactures. The value of exports from Great Britain to 
North America, on an average of the three first years of King WiUiaTu's reign, 
is stated by Chalmers, at 395,619/. The imports at 339,138/.; the population 
in 1715, tliat is 130 years ago, at 37^,750 whites ; 58,850 negroes. Total 434,600. 

That tra^e was paralysed for some time, but not suppressed. It was beyond 
the power of mere acts of parliament to annihilate so profitable a commerce: espe- 
cially that carried on by British merebants, from England, through the North 
American colonies, to the French and other foreign West Indies, until 1665, 
when Mr. Grenville, a man of great integrity, but of contracted mind, and a most 
blundering commercial legislator, converted the gallant commanders of his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war, on the American and West India, as w^ell as on the British 
coasts, into sworn revenue officers for the enforccmeiit of restrictive navigation. 

The profitable trade from the North American plantations in supplying the 
French, Spanish, and Danish West Indies, with British manufactures and colo- 
nial provisions and stores, was consequently, during the following year, almost 
annihilated by the wicked interference of Mr. Grenville. Grievous, indeed, 
was the consequent infliction upon British trade and navigation — and unfortunate 
the effects finally caused by the just, but unredressed, complaints of the North 
American colonists.* Their grievances were only attended to by an attempt to 

* Macg»€gor’s British America. 
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increase their burdens — by extending to them the Stamp act — which they cflFec- 
tually resisted undSr the title of The folltf of England and the ruin of America.^^ 

In a letter from one of the New England colonists to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, printed in the year 1715, concerning the trade, it is asserted, “That 
one fleet only from New England brought home 6000 barrels of pitch, tar, and 
turpentine to London. Ships of late wc build very well, both for beauty and 
strength. Even so early as this time, we And our sugar colonies complaining 
of New England's great trade to the Dutch colony of Surinam, which they now 
supply with vast numbers of small horses, and with provisions, fish, &c., and in 
return took their molasses, which they made into rum.” 

In the year 1/40, it appears from the information given to the Board of Trade 
by persons concerned in the tw'o British colonies of Virginia and Maryland, that 
about 200 British ships were annually and constantly employed in that trade, viz., 
“ about eighty or ninety sail to Virginia, and about 1 10 to 120 to Maryland ; that 
the ships trading thither from Iha outports of Great Britain were generally of a 
lesser burden than w(Te those from the port of London : and that of about .30,000 
hogsheads of t(jbacco, aimually imported from those two colonies into Great Bri- 
tain, 18,000 were brought home in the London ships. Also that this computa- 
tion was exclusive of the vessels employed by those two colonies in their trade 
with the other British continental and island colonies of America.” 


From the Year 17 li to iiichisive, 

Exported — 


Y K A R S, 

To the North- 
rui Colon 
from Urirain. 

To the Wtrul 
India l.slaiiilH 
Irom Britain. 

1714 

£ 

ai 0,000 
5 ;m,oo» 

754.000 

720.000 

840.000 

£ 

7!Mi,0(Ml 

.’lO.'KOOO 

472.000 1 

850.000 

734.000 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

T.ital 

3,484,000 

3.301,000 

Difft'renco ia favour c 
colouieH 

)f our northern 

123,000 


j'From the Year 1751: to 1758, inclusive. 
Exported — 


Y E A U S. 

To the N 01 th- 
em Colon icH 
iruin Britain. 

To the Went 
India Jalanda 
fruiii Britain. 

I7.il 

£ 

1,246,000 

£ 

685,000 


l,177,00i 



1 ,42S,ono 

733,000 

1757 

1,727,000 

776,000 

877,0(8) 

1758 

1,832,000 

Total 

7,410,000 

3.76:>,000 

Dilferenuo in favour of oiir northi-ru 
colon k*R 

3,615,000 


In I7fll) 1762, exclusive of pitch, pine, staves, shingles, and various kinds of 
wood, there were many other articles exported from South Carolina: among 
which 249,000 lbs. of indigo; 62,288 barrels of rice; 23,194 bushels of corn; 
3980 bushels of peas; 3881 bushels of oats; 2275 barrels of pork; 1648 lbs. 
of bacon ; five barrels of ham ; eighty kegs of butter ; thirty-two casks of tallow ; 
343 hogsheads, 215 bales of deer-skins, and 1043 deer-skins loose; 1199 barrels 
of tar; 751 barrels of turpentine; nineteen barrels of rosin; sixteen casks of 
bees’-wax ; 2693 tanned hides ; fourteen boxes of myrtle-wax candles ; besides 
hoops, handspikes, furs, pink root, reeds, &c. 
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Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from the United 
Kingdom to the Umted States of America» in each Year, from 1806 to 1811, and from 
1814 to 1836. 


YEARS. 

Amoaot. 

YEARS. 

Amount. 

YEARS. 

Amnimt. 

YEARS. 

Amount. 

YEARS. 

Amount. 

YEARS. 

Amount. 

ISOS .... 
1806 .... 

1807 .... 

1808 .... 
1809 .... 

£ 

17.241,409 

12,249,488 

ll,846,ril3 

8,241,7.19 

7,27a..l«0 

IRIO .... 
1811 .... 
1814 .... 

|lHI5 

1816 .... 

£ 

10,920,752 

1,841.25.1 

8,129 

13,255„174 

9,556..'>77 

1817 .... 

1818 .... 

1819 .... 

1820 .... 
1821 .... 

£ 

6.930.359 

9.451,009 

4,929,815 

,3,875.286 

6.214,875 

1822 .... 

1823 .... 

1824 .... 

1825 .... 

1820 

£ 

6,865,262 

.5.464,874 

6,090,394 

7,018.934 

4.659,018! 

1827 

1828 .... 

1829 .... 

1830 

1831 ....1 

£ 

7,018,272 

•6.810,315 

4,823,415 

6,132,346 

9.053,583 

1832 .... 

1833 .... 

1834 .... 
1886 .... 
1836 .... 

S 

6.468,272 

7.679,699 

6,844,986 

10,568,466 

12,426,605 


Trade between Great Britain and the Old American Colonies, from 1697 to 1783, 
inclusive, showing the official Value of Exports and Imports. 


YEARS. 

Nxw Enol^nu. 

Nkw York. 

PKNNbYLVANIA. 

Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Carolina. 

Gkorqia. 

Ex- 

porta. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

porta. 

Im- 

porta. 

Ex- 

porta. 

Iin- 

porta. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

porta. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

porta. 

Ex- 

porta. 

Irn- 

porta. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1697 

26,282 

68.468 

10,093 

4,579 

3,347 

2,997 

227,7.56 

58,796 

12.374 

5.289 



1698 

31,254 

03,517 

8,763 

25,279 

2,720 

10,704 

174,0.53 

310,1.15 

9.265 

18,462 



1699 

26.660 

127,279 

16.818 

42,792 

1,477 

17,064 

198,115 

205,078 

12,372 

11,401 



1700 

41.486 

91,918 

17,567 

49,410 

4,(K)8 

18.529 

317.302 

173.481 

14,058 

11,003 




32.656 

80,322 

18,547 

31,010 

5,220 

12,003 

235,7.18 

I99,Gh.1 

16,973 

13.908 



1702 

37.026 

64.625 

7,965 

29,991 

4,145 

9,342 

271,782 

72,391 

11,870 

10,460 



1703 

33,539 

59,608 

7,471 

17,562 

5,160 

0,890 

144,928 

196,713 

13.197 

12,428 



1704 

30,823 

74,896 

10,510 

22,294 

2,4.30 

11,819 

264,112 

60,4.58 

14,067 

6,6*21 



1705 

22,793 

62,504 

7,393 

27,902 

i,:i«9 

7,206 

1 16,708 

174,322 

2,698 

19,788 



1700 

22,210 

57,050 

2,840 

31,588 

4,210 

11,0.17 

14<J,152 

58,01.5 

8.652 

4,001 



1707 

38,793 

120,031 

14,283 

29,855 

786 

I4,;i65 

207,62.5 

2 . 17,901 

2 : 1.311 

10,492 



1708 

40.635 

11.5,505 

10,847 

26,899 

2,120 

6,723 

213,493 

79,061 

10,340 

11,996 



1700 

29.559 

120,349 

12,2.59 

34,577 

C17 

.5,881 

261,068 

80,*268 

20,431 

•28,5*21 



1710 

31.112 

109,338 

8,203 

31,475 

1,277 

8, .594 

188,429 

127,639 

20.793 1 19,013 



1711 

26,415 

137,421 

12,193 

28,856 

38 

19,408 

273,181 

91 ,.535 

12,871 

20,400 



' ^ PHI 

24,609 

128,105 

12,466 

18,521 

1,471 

8,464 

297,941 

iai2,.1H3 

2P..H*J4 

*20,015 



' ^ Hiv 

40,904 

120,778 

14,428 

46,170 

178 

i7,o:i7 

•206,263 

70,304 

3 * 2 . 4.19 

• 2 : 1,967 



' I7F Mil 

61,541 

121,288 

29,810 

41,643 

2.063 

14,927 

280,470 

128,873 

:il,290 

2 : 1.712 



' ^ MM 

66,555 

164,650 

21.316 

54,629 

5.461 

17,182 

174*756 

199,271 

29,158 

16,631 



' Iff HM 

69,595 

121,156 

21,971 

52,173 

5,193 

21,842 

281,343 

179,599 

46, *287 

27,272 



' ^ MM 

58,898 

132,001 

24,534 

44,140 

4.499 

22,505 

29f>.8H4 

215,962 

41,275 1 25,058 



' tIt Iih 

61,591 

131,885 

27,331 

62,966 

5,588 

22,716 

316,576 

191,925 

46,385 

15,841 



1719 

64,452 

125,317 

19,596 

56,3.55 

6,ri04 

27,0#i8 

33*2,069 

164,6:10 

.50,:t73 

19,630 



1720 

49,206 

198,769 

16,836 

37,397 

7.928 

24,.531 

.131,482 

110,717 

62,736 

IR.*290 



1721 

50.4M3 

114,524 

15,681 

50,754 

8,037 

21.548 

857,812 

1*27.376 

01,858 

17,703 



1722 

47,955 

1,33,722 

20,118 

57,478 

6,882 

20,;i97 

28.1,091 

172,754 

79,650 

34,374 



172.3 

59,339 

176,486 

27,992 

. 5 : 1,013 

8, .3.12 

15,992 

287,997 

123,m:i:i 

78,103 

4*2,246 



1724 

69,585 

168,507 

21,191 

63,020 

4,0.57 

30,324 

277,344 

101,894 

90.504 

37,839 



172.3 

72,021 

201,768 

24,976 

70,650 

11,981 

42,20*) 

214.730 ; 

195,884 

91,942 

39,182 



1726 

63,816 

200,882 

38,307 

84,866 

5,9(i0 > 

,57,6:14 

.1-24,767 1 

185,981 

93,453 

43 . 9:14 



1727 

75,052 

187,277 

31,617 

67,452 

12,823 

31,979 

4*21,588 

102,90.5 

96,05.5 

23,2.54 



1728 

04,689 

194,590 

21,141 

81,634 

15,230 

:i7,478 

413.089 1 

171,092 

91,175 

33,067 



1729 

52.512 

161,102 

1.5,833 

r.4,760 

7,434 

2‘J,799 

380,174 ! 

108,931 

113,329 

58.366 



1730 

54,701 

208,190 

8,740 

64,356 

10,582 

i 48,592 

346,8*23 1 

150,931 

151,739 

64,785 



1731 

40,048 

183,467 

20,750 

06,116 

12,786 

44,2(K) 

408,502 , 

171,278 

I.VJ,771 

71,145 



1732 

64.095 

216,000 

9.411 

65,540 

8,524 

41,698, 

, 310,799 , 

148,289 

126.207 

fiH,‘298 


828 

1733 

01.983 

184,570 

11,626 

65,417 

14,776 

40,565 

401,198 I 

180.177 

177.845 

70.466 

203 

1,695 

1734 

82,252 

146,460 

15,307 

81,758 

20,217 

&4,392 

373,090 1 

ir 2,086 

120,460 

90,658 

18 

14131 

1735 

72,899 

189,125 

14,155 

i 80,405 

21,919 

48,804 

394,995 i 

2*20,381 

145..348 

117,837 

3,010 

12,113 

1736 

06,788 

222.158 

17,944 

86,000 

20,786 

61,513 

380,163 ; 

301,794 

214.083 

101,147 


2,012 

1737 

63,347 

223,923 

16,833 

125,833 

15,198 

56,690 

49’2,V40 ! 

211,301 

187,758 

68.98G 


.5,701 

I7sg 

59,110 

203.233 

16,228 

133,438 

1 1 1,918 

61.450 

391,814 j 

258,800 

141,119 

87,793 

17 

6,490 

ITSO.***.. 

46,004 

920, .178 

18,450 

106,070 

8,134 

54.452 

444,6.54 : 

21A‘200 

236,192 

94,445 

2B3 

3,334 

17^ 

72.389 

171.081 

21,498 

118,777 

15,048 

56.751 

341,997 

281,428 

26.5, .560 

181,821 

924 

8,534 

1741 

60,052 

198,147 

21,142 

140,430 

17,108 

91,010 

577,109 

248.582 

23G.H30 

224,270 


2,653 


53,160 

148,899 

13,530 

167.501 

8,527 

75,296 

4*27,769 

26AU)6 

154,607 

127,063 

1,622 

17.018 

1748* 

63,185 

172.461 

15,067 

134.487 

9,596 

W.340 

5.57,821 

328,195 

235.130 

111,499 

2 

2,291 

1744 ...... 

50,248 

143,982 

14,527 

110,920 

7.446 

»2.214 

402,709 

234,855 

192,.594 

79.141 


769 

1743 . 

38,948 

140,463 

14,083 

54,957 

10,130 

54,280 

399,4*23 

197,799 

91,817 

86,815 


939 

1743 

38,612 

209,177 

8,841 

80,712 

15.779 

73,«)9 

419,.171 

28*2, .545 

76,897 

102,809 


084 

1747 . ..... 

41,771 

1 210.640 

14,992 

137,984 

3,832 

82,404 

492,619 

200,088 

107,500 

95,529 


34 

1744, 

20,748 

1 197,682 

12.358 

143,311 

12,363 

75,330 

494,853 

252,624 

167,305 

160,172 


1,314 

174ff-T-ttT 

39,999 

j 938,286 

23.413 

265,773 

14,944 

238,637 

4:t4.6l8 

323,600 

120,499 

104,085 

51 

5 



48.455 

343.059 

35,632 

267,136 

28,101 

217,713 

508,030 

349,419 

191,607 

234,037 

1,943 

3,135 

1731 . 

63:287 i 305.974 

42,:{i;3 

1 248,041 

23,870 

190,917 

460,085 

347.0*27 

245,491 

138,244 

365 


J732 

74:313 

273,340 

40,048 

194,030 

29.078 

! 201,666 

569,435 

335,151 

288,264 

150,777 

1,526 

3,163 

1763 

83,395 

345,523 

40,5.13 

277,864 

1 39,627 

245,644 

632 , .575 

356,776 

164,034 

213,900 

3,057 

14,138 


(continued) 













TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


799 


YEARS. 

Nkw Enoland. 

Nbw York. 

Prnmbtlvamia. 

VlRQlXlA AND 

Maryland. 

Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Ex- 

port!. 

Im- 

porti. 

Ex- 

port*. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

portii. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Itu- 

porrs. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 


£ 

£ 


£ 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1754 

00.638 

329,433 

20,603 

127,497 

30.649 

244,647 

673.435 

323,513 

MMm 

149,21.5 

3,236 

1347 

1755 

59.533 

341,706 

28,055 

131,071 

32,336 

144,456 

489.668 

285,167 

325,525 

187.887 

4,437 

2,030 

1756 

47.359 

384,371 

24,073 

250,425 

20,091 

200,169 

337,769 

334,897 

222,916 

181,780 

7,106 

036 

1767 

27,556 

363,404 

19,108 

353,311 

14,190 

1CS.42G 

418,881 

426,687 

130,889 

213,949 


2.671 

1758 

30,204 

465,094 

14,260 

35H,n65 

21,383 

260,953 

454.362 

438,471 

160,511 

181,002 

.. 

10,212 

1759 

25,085 

mSmM 

2I,<M4 

630,785 

22,404 

498.161 

357,228 

450,007 

206,634 

215,255 

6,074 

15,178 

1760 

37,802 

590,047 

21,125 

480,106 

22,754 

707,998 

liO 1,451 

605,882 

162,769 

218,131 

12,198 


1761 

40,225 

334,225 

. 48,048 

289,570 

39.170 

204,067 

455,083 

54.5,350 

26.3,002 

254,587 

5,764 

24,279 

1702 

41.733 

247,385 

58.8H2 

288,046 

38,091 

206,199 

415,709 

418..5U9 

181.69.5 

194,170 

6,622 

23.761 

1763 

74.815 

258,851 

53,908 

238, ,560 

38,228 

284.1.52 

642.294 

555,391 

282,366 

250.132 

14.469 

rKTiT!! 

1704 

88,157 

4.59,765 

53,697 

515,416 

30,258 

436,191 

559,508 

51.5,192 

341.727 

305,808 

31,325 


1765 

145,810 

451,299 

54,959 

382, .349 

25.148 

363,368 

.505,671 

383,221 

385,918 

334,709 

34,183 


1766 

141, 733 

409,642 

67,020 

330,820 

26,851 

327.314 


372.548 

293,587 

290,732 

5.3,074 

67.208 

1767 

128,207 

406.081 

61,422 

4 17,9.57 

37,641 

371.8.30 

437,926 

437.628 

395,027 

244,093 

35,856 

23,334 

1768 

148,375 

419,707 

87,115 

482,930 

.59,406 

432,107 

406.048 

475,984 

.508,108 

289,868 

42,402 

56,562 

1700 

129,353 

207,903 

73,466 

74,918 

26.111 

199,906 

.361,802 

488,362 

387,114 

30rj,(i00 

82,270 

58,340 

1770 

148,011 

394,451 

69,882 

475,991 

1I8,I0«) 

134,881 

135,004 

717,782 

278,907 

146,273 

.5.5.532 

66,193 

1771 

150,381 i 

1,420,119 

9^,875 

65.1,621 

31,615 

728,744 

677.848 

920.326 

420,311 

409.169 

63,810 

70,493 

1772 

J26.265 

824,830 

82.707 

343,970 

29,133 

507.!»OU 

.528.404 

7!)3,910 

425,023 

449.610 

66,083 

92,406 

1773 

124,024 

527,05.5 

76.246 

289,214 

36.652 

126.448 

.580,803 

328,904 

4.50,5 1 3 

344,859 

86,391 

62,932 

1774 

112,248 

502.476 

80.008 

437,937 

69,611 

625.652 

612.030 

528,738 1 

4.32,302 

378,116 

67.647 

57,618 

1775 

116,588 

71,625 

187,018 

1,228 

175,962 

).3C6 

758.3.56 

1,921 1 

.579,349 

6,24.5 

103.477 

113,777 

1770 

762 

55,050 

2,318 

. . < 

1,421 

305 

73,226 

• • 

I3,(>68 

.. 

12,569 


J777 

1,880 


8,430 

57,295 

17 


5S 


2.2.38 




1778 

.172 


16,192 

26,440 

.56 

7,537 



1.074 1 




1771) 

HU8 


14.862 

349.712 

.570 




3,7.32 


607 

86 

1780 

32 


15,532 

496,602 

37 




708 

236,941 

2,2.51 

91,888 

1781 

2,068 


3,905 

502,977 





M,3f.8 

3.30.847 

506 

14,069 

1782 


.. 

i 7,690 

186,212 

1 “ 




14,182 

69,743 

6,804 

340 

1783 

20,350 

1 109,5581 83,413 

1 547,132 ; 30,053 

239,462 

93.888 

199,657 

74,589 

[ 2‘i0,737 

6,765 

22,682 


Total Official Value ol* Exports to, and Imports from, Great Britain to the American 
Colonies during the following Years ; — 


YEARS. 


1701 

1710, 

1720, 

1730. 

1740, 

1750. 

1760, 

1701. 

1702, 

1763, 

1704 

1765 

1706 

1707 
1768. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

YEAR S. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

.i‘ 

309,136 

• £ 

313,828 

1760 

£ 

1.531,515 

‘f 

I.M^,974 

249,817 

293,662 

1770 

1,015,535 

1.925.575 

468,190 

310,705 

1771 

1,330.845 

4,202,474 

662,586 

530,862 

1772 

1,258,518 

8,012,638 

718,419 

813,385 

1773 

1,369,232 

1,979,417 

604.770 

1,313,075 

1774 

1,373.848 

2,590,440 

• 761,102 

2,611,767 

[1775 

1,921,253 

196,163 


1,6.52,082 

1776 

10.3,967 

55,415 

742,635 

1,377.104 

1777 

12,619 

.57,295 

1,106,163 

1 1.632,001 

1778 

17,694 

33,986 

1,110,576 

2,219,713 

1779 

19,579 

349,707 

msnssm 


1780 

18,560 

825,431 

1,422,103 


1781 

99,847 

847,883 

1,472,802 

2,168,112 

1782 

28,076 

256,325 

1,050,583 

2,300,322 

1783 

313,098 

1,435,229 


Total Number of British Ships and Seamen employed in tlit- Trade between Groat 
Britain and her Colonies on the Continent of America, in the Year 1771. 


COLONIES. 

Shi^R. 

Seamen. 

COLONIES. 

Ships. 

Seamen. 

Hadfon** Bay 

Labrador (Americau vessels), 120 

Newfoimdlaiid (SOOO boats) 

Canada 

noniber. 

• t 

:i80 

34 

6 

46 

3 

30 

number. 

130 

20,560 

408 

72 

.552 

36 

330 

Brought forward 

Ppnnsylvania 

Virginia and Maryland 

North flamlina.... 

number, 

508 

35 

330 

34 

140 

24 

2 

10 

number. 

22,088 

aoo 

3,960 

408 

1,680 

240 

24 

120 

Nova Scotia 

Now England 

South Carolina 

Gcnrgi:i 

Rhode Island, Gonneotiont, and 

New Hampshire 

Nftw Ynrk ' 

St, Augustine 

Pensacola 

Total 

Carried forward 

1078 

28,910 

503 

22,088 






















800 


AMEIUCA. 


Official Value of the Trade between Great Britain and tlie United States of Amerioa^ 
in each Year from the Acknowledgment of their Independence to 1845, inclusive.* 


Y E A K I IniporlM. 


1704 

17S5 

1786. 

1787 

1788..... 

1788 

1700 

1791 

1792 

1798 

1794 

1790 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

IHOl 

1H02 

1003 

1804 


74«,32‘* 

893,090 

843,120 

8()3,fi38 

1,023,790 

1,000,190 

1,191,079 

1,194.2:<3 

1,038.707 

904,040 

025,734 

1,302,137 

2,080,971 

1,175,513 

1.782,720 

1,818,941 

2.307.924 

2,7(31,518 

1 , 923,504 

1,014,098 

1.051,407 


Exports. 

YEARS. 

ImportR. 

Exports. 

3.079,468 

1805 

di 

l,7»i0,55fi 

7,140,765 

2,308.023 

1806 

1.999.804 

8,613.122 

l,003.4GG 

1H07 

2.847,522 

7,021.120 

2,014,112 

1,88G,142 

1808 

830,342 

3,992,059 

1809 

2,205,331 

5,187,013 

2,525,299 

1810 

V,014,405 

7,813,317 

3,431,779 

1811 

2,3C0.4I5 

1,431,820 

4,225,448 

1812 

1.294,152 

4,135,502 

4,271,418 

1813 Kecordti dcatruved by fire. 

•1,514,682 

1814 

22,0 a 

7,303 

3,859,871 

1815 

2,370,288 

2^186,224 

11,936,501 

.5,254,775 

1810 

7.801,062 

0,387.078 

G.054,23H 

1817 

3,057,000 

3,426,832 

5.056,822 

IHJ8 

8,383,437 

5, .580,370 

1810 

2,088,070 

4,301,600 

3.02ft,262 

7,056,,'i.S9 

0,885,508 

1820 

:).05 1,342 

1821 

3,042.210 

0,607,302 

7,517,530 
5,239, 1!»0 


.1 0'>n 720 

7,368,004 

0,141,451 



1823 

5i459,V37 

5,272,81 1 

1824 

3, ‘‘2.5,009 

7,111.280 

0,308.420 

1825 

5,7 10.252 

7.027,275 


YEARS. 

1 in porta. 

Export 8. 


di 

dS 

1820 

4,084,647 

5,262,192 

1827 

7, 907,247 

8,637,917 

1828 

5,820,581 

6,843,727 

1820., ..A 

6,103,142 

5,983,351 

1830 

8.055,902 

8,970,342 

8‘23d,677 

1831 

12,596,173 

JM32 

8.296,480 

7,318,490 

1 833 

8,810,088 

11,007,785 

9,709,856 

18.34 

10.270,628 

I0.357.7‘13 

1835 


18:i6 

10,937,407 

15,110,300 

1837 

11,70^^477 

5,093,074 

1 0,323, M)3 

1830 

13,2W»,779 

1839 

11,406,007 

11,085 449 

1840 

18,002/138 

7,585.009 

1841 

13,221,391 

10,408.071 

1842 

15,IHl.:i42 

5,067.372 

1813 

20,738,008 

7,572,501 

1814 

1845 


Statement exhibiting the Amount of all British, Fojreign, and American Tonnage which 
entered the Ports of the United States, from 1789 to 1844. 


YEARS 
euilinK Slat of 
December. 

Britif<lt. 

Total 

Fori*i|*n. 

Total 

Auiei icaii. 

YEAR S 
ending 31 at of 
December. 

ilritiah. 

Total 

Foreign* 

Total 

Auhticaii. 

1789 

tOUri. 

94.410 

210,914 

tona. 

100,054 

250,740 

tOllK, 

127,329 

;ir>r.,079 

IK 18 

tims, 

1 10.538 
30,333 

tons 

161.414 

85,898 

tons. 

75.5,101 

78,1,579 

1700 

1819 

1791 

210,018 

240,448 

303,854 

1K20 

47,305 

78.359 

801,252 


200,065 

214.278 

414,079 

1821 

52,970 

Kl,.520 

70.5,098 


100,180 

103,560 

447,7.54 

1822 

80,940 

100,511 

787,961 


37,0.'i« 

27,097 

19,009 

3:1,168 

40,773 

82,974 

50.832 

•10,840 

72,757 

87,700 

525,019 

1»80,277 

075,010 

008,078 

522.215 

i82:i 

1 Ry.l 

80,000 

lunujM 

775,271 

1790 

1797 

1798 

1825 

1820 

I827..V 

03,031 

82.117 

101,470 

92.927 

105,054 

137,589 

880,754 

942,296 

9IH,.161 


71,089 

111,593 

104,473 

121,403 

157,270 

14.5,519 

082,87! 

84!i,.302 

787,301 

1820 

80,158 

I0(i,298 

239,502 

130,743 

13I.9(M) 

281,948 

872,949 

007,227 

922,952 


1830 

I 

18.11 

[ iSBpBB 

104,336 

73 5(X) 

103,714 

122.141 
87,042 
91,084 
80,780 
47,074 
99,205 
80.310 
33,302 
47,0‘»8 

113,827 

48,:iUl 

217,413 

259.142 
215,160 

787,424 

821,002 

922,098 

1,044.008 

1,089,876 

1 .525,130 

G03,9:n 

1 900,434 

948.247 

1832 

1833 

3)1,. 769 
402,730 
-/53,495 
52!t/ri2 
514.774 
.513,020 
484,702 
495,353 
.082,424 
015,023 
599,502 
453,894 
, 700,747 

393,0.18 
aon TO*! 

fM9,022 

l>ni,141 

1.074,670 

1.352,053 

1.2.5.5,;iH4 

1.299,720 

1.. 102.974 
1.491,279 
1.576.946 
1.631.909 
1,5)0,111 

1.443. . 523 
1,077.438 

lg05 

651408 

09,350 

04.727 

:44,5ri] 

71,808 

52,280 

1834 

508,0.52 
04],:U0 
089.213 
70.5,703 
592,110 
024 HI4 

1806 

1r;j5 

1907 

1836 

IflOH 

1837 

1^09 

1838 

ijifljl, 

la-io 



I0i047 

1,196 

90 

OfiH 

14.5,304 

212,420 

1 174,930 

1840 

712,303 

736,444 

732,775 

634,752 

916,092 

isia 

1813 

1814 



1810 

1817 

667,999 

237,348 

.59,626 

7(M),500 

877,-102 

780,130 

1841 

1842 

1843 

I.«44 

1845 


* The official values at average prices computed at average prices in the year 1694 arc absurdly 
erroneous : and have been merely returned by the customs, uiider the supposition tlint they form 
the best index as to the relative quantities exported from the United Kingdom. V\'e have ar- 
ranged the above tabic as an approximate view of the relative quantities exported to tlie United 
States of America. .• * 
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Statement made to Congress, by the American Government, of the Trade between the^ 

United States of America and the United IGngdom.. 

1 NAVIGATION. COMMBRCK. 


Tonmaob Emflovbd. 


YEARS, 
ending 80th 
Sept. 

InwardB. 

Outwards. 

Imports. 

Ameri- 

can. 

Britfiih. 

Other 

Foreign. 

TOTAl.. 

Ameri- 

can. 

British. 

Other 

Foreign. 

TOTAL, 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

III 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

■■||||^■|||| 

toni. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 


126,269 

48,941 

333 

175,543 

145,556 

27,M7 


173,523 

23,090,742 

1.996,366 

85.087,198 


1.13.075 

.VJ,55;h 

243 

194.871 

171.3!M) 

37,304 

.. 

208,754 

30,700,433 

4,099,854 

34,806,387 


153,720 

72,328 

82 

220,130 

149,491 

01,246 

197 

210.974 

24,430,511 

3,494,630 

27,935,141 

IWM 

150,147 

64,4r)4 

297 

204,814 

]63>t41 

49,‘K)7 


213.748 

2.5,054.806 

2,433,311 

28,088,317 

1S2S 

154,293 

40,371 


200,004 

199,145 

43.175 

320 

242,040 

.14,003.192 

2,050,054 

30,713.246 

1826 

192,382 

49.755 

251 

242,388 

104,741 

45.952 


210,093 

23,529,197 

2,002,772 

20,131,960 

1827 

199.8G7 

80,845 

503 

281,305 

218,519 

73.110 


291.03.5 

1 27.720.049 

2,506,404 

30.287,113 

1828 

154,339 

99,042 

191 

254.172 

142,408 

87,324 


229,732 

28,083,118 

4.128,092 

52,811,210 

1829 

177,595 

76,901 

143 

251,099 

187,285 

70,923 


258,208 

22.402,305 

2,877.124 

25,279,489 

1830 

21 1,250 

80,750 

108 

292,114 

204.221 

04,800 


273,087 

21,502.102 

.1,017,052 

24,519,214 

1831 

233,407 

1 102,352 


335, 75i) 

^49,495 

94,043 

226 

341,3<i4 

40,201.033 

3,832,084 

44,093,717 

1832 

186,*«28 

141,]<i5 

4(ii 

328,394 

193,302 

104,851 j 

1174 

299.327 

mmma 

4,577,804 

30,921,799 


G O M M B RG R^-rontinued. 


Expohti. 


years 

ending 30th Sept. 

American Produce and Manu- 
factures. 

Foreign Produce and Manu- 
factures. 

TOTAL. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign. 

Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

18.11 

1832 

dollars. 

15,058,992 

18,080,138 

14.303.700 

14.849.022 
28,093,172 

11.971.023 
18,8.18,005 
12,829,817 
10,147,9.17 
19,0(12,059 
22,0(95,742 
18,188,409 

do1lai*s. 

3,57.5,142 

4,771,9t»8 

0..53(i,95l 

5,478.970 

0,330.294 

4,441.19.1 

0,049,(915 

7.201,854 

0.350,440 1 

.5,497,259 1 

7,949,771 

9.725,710 1 

dollars. 
IH.034,134 
23,454,1.16 
20,810,717 
, 20,32 M,.592 
35,02.1,406 
20,413,210 
•25.487,710 
20,(MM,071 

22.504.. 1g7 
2.'>,499.9I4 
39,010,513 

27.914.. 579 

dollars. 

2.0. 58.110 
901,230 
582,221 
047,370 
559,897 
90.5,0*.>H 
313,800 

2.370.. 533 
907,922 
273,743 

1.798., Ti8 

1,902,385 

dollars. 

8.5,2.10 

138,975 

444,001 

044.211 

1,499,705 

01.1.501 

599.73C 

598,40.5 

819.394 

.553,091 

574.074 

997.731 

dollars. 

2,143,340 

1,040,211 

1,920.222 

1,291,587 

2.0. 59.602 

1.. 574,G59 
904,590 

2,908,994 

1.747,316 

H2!>,4.14 

2,373,900 

2,900,110 

dollars. 

17,117,108 

19.587,374 

14,885,987 

15,490,998 

29,25.1.009 

10,930,121 

19,151,925 

1.5,200,3.50 

17.115,459 

19.870.402 

1 24,405,070 
20,091,254 

dollars. 
3,060.372 
4,910,973 
6,9H0,!)52 
0.123,141 
7,829,999 
.5,0.55,754 
7,240,381 
7.460,319 
7.1 75.434 
0,452.950 
8, .524,449 
10,723,441 

dollars. 

20.777,480 

24,494,347 

21,800,939 

21,020,179 

37,083,068 

21,991,875 

20.392.306 

23,060,669 

24,291.603 

20,320,352 

32,989,519 

30.814/195 


A Statement of the Quantities and declared Value of the principal Articles of British 
and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported to the United States of America, in each 
of the Ten Years from 1827 to 1832. 


ARTICLES. 

1827 

1S28 

1829 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



number. 

£ 

number. 

£ 

number. 

£ 

Apparel, slops, and haberdaBhery..va1uo 


182,0(>1 


138,390 


96,02n 

Brass and copper manufactures.. 

..cwt. 

24,884 

• 134,578 

12,892 

68,818 

12,077 

G0,.540 

Coala, culm, and cinders 


32.058 

19.256 

28,554 

I5.4ii 

31,631 

19/184 

Cotton manulheturea 

trnrr 

52,856,809 

2,257.955 

30,200,427 

1,612.406 

32.5.52,062 

1,346,02.1 

— Hosiery, lace, and small warvs..value 

. , 

269.075 

.. 

18:.02l 

.. 

155,334 

— Twist and yarn 

...lbs. 

8,914 

1,547 

100,285 

0.515 

30,182 

1.928 

Barthenwaro 

.pieces 

14.008.708 

180,113 

16, .584,6 11 

240.730 

14,155,482 

196,690 

Glau 

..owt. 

• 60,490 

138,264 

37,472 

90.821 

22,995 

65,810 

Hardware and cutlery.......... 

....do. 

142,372 

753,299 

124,569 

704,679 

122,009 

669.871 

Iron and ateel, wrought and 

un- 







wrought 

..tons 

, . H,739 

156,802 

10.458 

175,400 

11,23.1 

110,839 

Lead and shot 

...do. 

• 1,380 

24,733 

1,456 

25,388 

112 

1.489 


179,007 

32,453 

1.50,489 

29,622 

168,711 

26,236 

Br \ pvmvmviili 


16,789,906 

735.676 

17.832,424 

645,978 

18.367,599 

629,477 


..TSlUO 


27,037 


24,800 

.. 

23,821 


...dn. 

.. 

3.5,397 


36,831 


31,729 


lUShnls 

3,027.838 

48.784 

2,440,870 

44.980 

3,51.5,924 

61,1.17 


K35m 


67,111 


46,587 

.. 

58,08.1 


,, 

120,104 


111,189 


58,066 





218.501 

5.1G6 

’ 900 

397 











424,.505 

1,227,512 

343,057 

1,014,966 

307,780 

815,642 


ysrds 

3,09.5,973 

268,741 

2,718,358 

213,475 

1,601,519 

139,869 

Small wares 

.▼slue 


71,537 


82,729 

.. 

34,763 


and 


















• . 1 

1 5,810,315 


i 4,823,415 


b K 


VOL. Ill 
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AMERICA 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel, ilope, aii<lhaben1aiibery..Tal»L 
UraM and copper manufacturea. . . .cDvt. 

Coala, culm, and viodera toiii>. 

Cotton manufucturea yartlh 

— Hoalcry, lace, and amall urari*a..TaInt' 

— Twiatand yarn Iba. 

Earthenware piecra 

Claaa ..cwr, 

Hardwarca aud cutlery do. 

Iron and ateul, wrought and im- 

wrought 

XiOad and ahot do 

Leather, wrought and nnwroiight.. ..lha. 
Linen manufactures yardx 

— Thread, tapea, and amall warca.Yalm 

Plate, jewellery, and watehea do. 

Salt .buahoL 

Silk manufacturea yuIik 

Tin and pewter wares and tin platea.do, 

Wool, aheep’a ILs. 

Woollen and worsted yarn do. 

„ jM anufaoturiM piece 

„ .f « yard 

Small wares volii< 

Total denlared value of Rritihli and 
Irish produce and nianiilactiire.a ex- 
ported 


IS3D 

1831 

1H.12 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qiinntiiy. 

Value. 

uiinibor. 

£ 

number. 

£ 

number. 

£ 


107.6(1.5 


158,303 

.. 

81,472 


90.698 

37.482 

109. .533 

33,331 

148,573 

31,834 

I7,C1H 

1.5,103 

9,231 

42,210 

20,088 

40, .15 1,574 

2.n5.5,(!6H 

68..5H7,8!13 

2,.1J8.«24 

31,508,744 

1,049,376 


219,507 


.(41,427 


193,100 

48.980 

3,698 

317.392 

19,003 

*82.104 

6,046 

13,945,231 

1 81.0 10 

18,725.3 10 ! 

2.55,159 

2.1,418,411 

204,986 

22,207 

57.199 

35.089 

87,8.54 

.19,177 

82 988 

123,53(1 

002.126 

212,700 

998,409 

167,489 

738,016 

15,1.54 

133,000 

30,818 

248,707 

37,.5fl6 

284,502 

172 

2.168 

.151 

7,718 

4,846 

.60,870 

2N8,H(i5 

28,395 

210..187 

34.707 

160,116 

17,678 

20.«i.34.776 

098,784 

20,501,(189 

98.5,375 

8,054,423 

389.0.12 


20,72,6 

.. 

30,321 


24„528 


48.008 


71.020 

.. 

78,041 

3,061,472 

0(;.70« 

3.130,2.51 

60,988 

.1,080,491 

54,277 


195,9.57 


237.98.5 


i>2.23,5 


101,229 


101,497 


1U('>.I09 

210.109 

11,310 

l,2lM,0m 

.■SI^.O'lO 

1,000 

54 



743,30(1 

69,916 

647,389 

42.041 

.177.227 

951.418 

83.1,110 

1,890.838 

489,409 

1,216,280 

1,789.979 

1.M..514 

2.r)K(Kl09 

200.108 

1,534,725 

1(^,7 10 

•• 

47.587 

t ■' 

76,143 


43,047 


0,132,340 


9,05,1,583 


6,408.272 


A Statement of tlu^ Tonna<v(^ of llntish Vessels which entered Inwards and cleared 
Outwards at the IWts of the Ihntcd States, in 1S2] and 1S31. 


C 0 U N T R I E S. 

iNVVAn ns. 

OUrWARDS. 

1821 

I 18.11 

1821 

1 18.11 


tons. 

tons. 

ton**. 

1 tUIIM. 



' .6.14 

'537 




! 500 







0,220 
•1 *201 

iiibos 

7 n‘2U 

7!2.12 







‘435 



• « 


1 

liritiah North Aitioricun Culouiea 

3.i09 

82^557 

730 

405 


NewOiiinflifind Kishiiricfi 


filTlBP ^wiki^iikAffi 'y .... _ _ . 

’ 



France 

French East Indiea. 

24^» 


3,0.53 

2 722 

57 


’214 

1 


Other Knitriiiib W' 1 lidioK ..... ... .... ... ......... 

1,073 

405 

: 11 

Fort.iig.tl 

” ** 

402 

AKorei Ixliiiidt 


204 

1 

JMoiiduraa, Citutpoacliy, &c- 


000 


1 

...... .... .... 


1,309 

032 

2,020 

319 

1 223 

Ri'H^eil 


>' 109 

1 140 

Europe generally, 




u 

■ , ■ • 

I'of h 1 

55,080 ' 21.6,887 

'1^ llkft 

Oil 


• LI, ion 

1 4BI l,«f V 


Declared Value of Ilritish and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from the 
United Kingdom to the United States of America. 


YEARS. 

Apparel, 
Slupa, aud 
Huber- 
dasher y. 

Ur.i«a and 
Copper 
Manu- 
factures. 

Cotton 

MatiufuctiirrH, 
inrliiding 
Cttitou Yarn. 

Fartlirn- 

ware. 

Hardwares 
and Cntlerf.. 

I run and Steel, 
^ Wrought and 
U It wrought. 

Llutm Ma- 
tiuractiiies, 
iucliidiiig 
Linen Yarn. 

Silk Manii- 
facturca. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

1633 

127,911 

158,150 

1,733,047 

221,001 

711, ,106 

4 12, .6 1,6 

832,612 ! 

251,378 

1834 

100,282 

87,840 

1,078.402 

198,001 

047.210 

322,1.60 

408,308 

1,049,560 

200,300 

1836 

228,201 

160,060 

2,729,4.10 

240,220 

978,491 

1,. 506,470 

.537.040 

1830 

264,209 

270,028 

2,491,719 

405,512 

1,.118,412 

912,387 

1,686,012 

624.301 

1637 

7,6,205 

1 16.782 

72,5,753 

212,032 

313,749 

574,876 

489,309 

585,787 

109,629 

1838 

164,151 

140,722 

1,476,267 

1,467,082 

6(i 1.704 

0.14,305 

944,589 

1,268,823 

348,506 

1639 

180,019 

129.220 

400,104 

849,040 

801,198 

410,00.1 

1840 

109,341 

107,473 

1,123,439 

179,033 

334,06.5 

3S5,.634 

020,532 

970.247 

274,169 

1841 

137,088 

104,1.63 

],.61.6,933 

225,479 

.684,400 

1,232,247 

306,767 

1843 

84,803 

89,952 

132,476 

487,270 

168,873 

298,881 

394,8.54 

403,045 

71.5,546 

81,243 

1()4.333 

1843 

142,899 

804,341 

191,438 

448,321 

223,058 ' 

1644 

1846 

S29.870 

]97»299 

1,052,908 t 

348,928 

827.082 

096,937 

938,392 

189,698 
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Tin and 
Pewter 
Wares, Tin 
Unwiooght, 
and Tin Plates. 

Wuollen 

1 

Other Bri- 
tish and 
Irish Goods. 


10T»L. 


YEARS. 

Maniifactnros. 

including 
Woolleu Yam. 

United 

States. 

British West 
Indies. 

RritUh 

North 

America. 

East India 
Teiritories 
uud Ceylon. 


£ 

X 

£• 

£* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1833 


2,289,883 

099,772 

7.579,(J99 

•2, 139,808 

2,075.72.5 

2.9fi9,l23 

1831 

1 <>8,840 

, l.T.'i.VISO 

030,450 

C.844.0KD 

2,.507,589 

9,092,550 

2,804,724 

1835 

103.00) 

2,<ir>7.23() 

857,078 

10.508.455 

2,(;8U.024 

1,G7I,(MS9 


1830 

34l>,:i78 

3,100,198 

' 1,025,839 

; 12,425.005 

3.187,5 10 

2,158,158 

3,192,092 

1837 

l30,8)iH 

1 ,(102,938 

00'l.(iS(I 

4, 095,225 

.3,780,453 

I 3,393.41 1 

2.732,291 

4,285,829 



2 11, 200 

1 1,887,177 

773,201 1 

1 7,58f».7(i0 

1.992,4.57 1 

.*<,870,190 

J83U 

200.5U5 j 

1 y, 178,0 l.-i 

953.809 ' 

' 8,839,204 

3,080, :i98 

3,047.071 ' 

4.748,100 

JH40 

174,033 1 

i 1,077,828 

1 .570.U08 j 

5,2-h:i.0‘>0 

, 3, >8 1,970 

2.817.913 

(.,(>23,007 

1H4I 

22;i,K(lO 1 

1,510.92(1 j 

j 592.3 IH j 

7,098.I>42 

! 2,501,004 

2.‘M7,001 

5,595,000 

18<I2 

iJi.4rii ! 

892,335 

422.101 1 

3.:i2K,807 . 

2.591.125 

2.333, 525 

.5,109,888 

1HJ3 

171,800 1 

1,.MH,470 1 

1 4 13.038 1 

.5,013,504 j 

2 , 882,141 

1,751,211 

0,404,519 

1841 

1845 

30l,7.'i0 1 

1 

2,102,748 

(>92, lOK ; 

7,938.079 ' 

1 2, 157 ,477 

3,07(),H01 

7,095,000 


Quantities of tlio Principal ArticH'S Imported into the United Kingdom from the 
Uiiitc?d States of America, and of the same Articles Entered for Home Consumptitm. 


YEARS. 

B A U K. 

For Tanners* or Dyers’ Use. 

HBEP, 

SALTED. 

B l; 

T T E R. 

C 11 B 

It S E. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Coil' 
sumption . 

• 

1 Entered fur 
1 inportuil . 1 H nine Con- 
1 Humptiuii. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
sumption , 

1 mported . 

Entered for 
Homo CoD- 
' sumption. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

' cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1 cwts. 

1833 

18,459 

14,412 

H9*» 

i 100 


1 

9 

! 9 

1834 

12,704 

13,495 

55 

1 J(» 

0 


2 

2 

1835 

24,410 

23,7*20 

11 

' 11 

.... 

.... 

G 

' (i 

1830 

22,999 

1H,M87 

0 

4 

1 

10 



1837 

22,431 

18,083 

2 

. 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1838 

24,4.37 

2(),3(i0 

14 

14 

.... 


2 

2 

1839 

41,704 

33,995 j 

37 

i 37 

11 

11 



1810 

37,770 

30.073 1 

• 77 

17 

751 

137 

] 


1841 

(>0,0)4 

31,487 

22,429 

258 

10,159 

2200 

15,0.38 1 

8,239 

1842 1 

27,048 

21, .*153 

7,02 k 

! 2898 

3.7(i9 

141 

14.097 

13,913 

1843 { 

11,084 

18,108 

31,020 

,528 



4.';<i2 1 

38,03.3 

1844 1 

20,779 

•29,579 

70,(i(>0 

407 



MIS i 

55,414 

I84r. 1 










YEARS. 


C O h N ; vix. : j 

W H k A T. I WHFAT riOlIK. j 


U A M S. 


HIDES, UNTANNED 
I (Including Calf and 
K.|0. 



Imported. 

Entered fur 
Home Cun- 
sumptiou. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Cuu- 
sumption . 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered fur 
Home Gnn> 
sumption. 


quarters- 

quarters. 

cwts. 

• cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1833 


35.05*> 

577 

70 


2.5 7(50 

24,595 

1834 

.... 


34,975 

.59 

20 

211 

2.5.311 

21,886 

183.5 



0,809 

222 

32 


8,270 

8.478 

1836 



1,183 

133 

28 

2,s 

18,332 

16,399 

1837 

.... 


130 

1 212 ! 

18 

19 

22.044 

2(l.!HK4 

18.38 

555 

2,018 

, 19,551 

1 K7.n(K) 

2.3 

22 

12,290 

12,027 

1839 

.3,700 

1 ,90.5 

432,742 

299.081 

29 

29 

4,.587 

3.975 

1840 

73,755 

58.32(1 

984,407 

875.0()8 

((5 

34 

5,872 1 

.5.822 

1841 

10, .5.53 

27,087 , , 

359,745 

311,190 

291 

48 

),G99 

1.705 

1842 

10,111 

10.0.50 

* 381,060 

3,33,28.5 

1133 

t'lOS 

7,248 

0.173 

1843 


91.317 

10..521 



11. .578 

10,739 

1844 

184.5 

2,421 

2.421 

292,tM)3 

20.122 



20,78) 

1 

27,150 
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AMERICA. 


4 



IRON. CHROMATS OP. 

LARD. 

MANGANESE. ORB OF. 

OIL, SPERMACETI. 

YSARS. 


fBntored for 


Entered for 


Entered for 


Entered for 


Imported. 

Home Con- 

Imported. 

Home Con- 

Imported. 

Home Con- 

Imported* 

Home Con- 



Bomption. 


■amption. 


Buniption. 


BumptloD. 


tons. 

ton*. 

owta. 

cwte. 

teoB. 

tOOB. 

tunB. 

tuns. 

1889 

740 

740 







1884. 

713 

714 




0 



laas 

1270 

1270 



1 

1 

1 


1680 

568 

809 



157 

89 



1837 

1009 




100 

218 

088 

467 

1638 

1987 




390 

390 

84 

100 

1839 

109G 

809 



200 

211 

108 

102 

1840 

507 

593 

.... 


70 

7C. 

1408 

800 

1841 

365 

600 

4,729 

3,044 

165 

107 

Ml 

1106 

1846 

041 

1046 

26,550 

24,977 

60 

00 

1171 

294 

1843 

608 

808 

76,010 

60,611 

.... 1 

.... 

1866 

1642 

1844 1 

2060 


69,137 

BJ.445 

.... 

.... 

1052 

1408 












PORK. SALTED. 

RICE. 

Not in the Husk. 

RICE, 

Rough and in the Husk. 

SE£DS,tu 

GLOTER. 

YEARS. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Hume Con> 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered fur 
Home Gon- 
aumption. 

Imported. 

Kntored for Homo 
Consumption 
(after deducting 
the quantity 
Cleared in tho 
United Kingdom 
and Exported 
upon Drawback). 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Homo Gon- 
Bumption. 


CWtri. 


cwts. 

CWtB. 

quarters. 

quartern. 

cwts. 

CWtB. 

1883 

1.352 


15,724 

551 H 

24,114 

18,080 

27,816 

350 


1884 

.... 

6,183 

496 

35,710 

1,325 

BlShH 

1830 

7 

7 

2,297 

202 

32,416 

17,729 

3,283 

17,351 


1830 

5 

3 

2,974 

2.32 

30,452 

23,028 

9,024 

1887 

.... 


1.187 

130 

39,731 

19,009 

715 

10,364 

188H 

10 

*io 

002 

60 

25,335 

17,706 

496 1 

3,048 

1839 

39 

13 

076 

08 

42.882 

22,482 

1 

112 

1840 

7 

2 

H48 

230 

41,528 

17,605 

.... 

2 

1841 

10,078 

259 

145 

53 

40,313 

32,377 

13,293 

6,164 

1842 

13,408 

6.523 

890 

444 

40 150 

38,898 

14,076 

22,632 

24,177 

1843 

9,882 

1556 

13,874 

4065 

18,598 

8,976 

0,216 

1844 

1845 

24.342 

1032 

5,143 

828 

36,603 

27,156 

7,796 

11,999 


YEARS. 

S BEDS; Ti2.: 

FLAX SEED & LINSEED. 

SKINS AND PURS; viz.: 

BEAR. 

BEAVER. 

DEER. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Coji- 
■umptioo. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Cotj- 
aumption. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
Bomption. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

quartOTB. 

12,942 

16,368 

24,278 

15,446 

4,603 

5,259 

6,170 

9,104 

8.093 

2.448 

3.670 

2376 

quartora. 

12,542 

16,700 

24,415 

15,631 

4,797 

5,311 

6,241 

9,010 

8,860 

2,593 

3.G70 

2,864 

number. 

10,310 

6,877 

10,184 

5,756 

3.373 

3,495 

4,809 

4,693 

0,579 

5,126 

5,377 

5,128 

number. 

1760 

1.59 

190 

948 

1110 

1245 

792 

552 

344 

*90 

494 

303 

number. 
8,327 
12,625 
2,315 
6,434 
19,298 
14,412 
10,876 
12,180 
15,250 
12,881 
8,913 
5,601 1 

number. 

12,319 

13,516 

2,556 

6,389 

18,380 

12.333 

11,944 

12,104 

0 ^ 14,971 

9.751 

10.333 

6.355 

number. 

126,056 

265,196 

225,958 

192,139 

138,785 

171.875 

100,006 

409.208 

126,970 

155,167 

161.014 

107,043 

number. 

38.957 

41,882 

55,026 

49,654 

51,389 

89,398 

54,733 

90,149 

82,406 

39,177 

55,945 

30,888 
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SKINS AND PURS; yiz . : 


YEARS. 1 

1 POX. 

MARTEN. 

MINK. 

MUSQUASH. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

Entered for 
Imported. Home Cou- 
: aumption. 

1 Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
auroption. 

1 Imported. 

Entered far 
Home CoB- 
anmption. 

18S3 

number. 

number. 

number. } 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

G1.497 

11,083 

7,183 

40.777 1 

44,082 

95.749 

33.423 

13,380 

98.366 

1834 

47.943 

59.704 

32,604 

40,795 

96,158 

40,693 

128,252 

62.178 

1835 

3,140 

47.253 

24,834 

82,950 

41,000 

23,282 

24.457 

1836 

40,963 

€.915 

25,934 i 

31.051 

93,328 

42,567 

192,125 

59.046 

1837 

62,118 • 1 

3.663 j 

33,781 

26,473 

72,627 

33,680 

328,148 

50.006 

1838 

47,504 1 

3,293 

20,455 

24.027 

64,904 

34,094 

268,270 

385.549 

1839 

44.839 

1.337 

26.721 

12,805 

82.211 

26.303 

211.150 

191,076 

1840 

39,970 

71,335 

566 

20,107 

22,387 

88,579 

23,280 

138.308 

228.618 

1841 

1,366 

40.998 

32,698 

109,2.57 

52,218 

191,944 

127,819 

1M2 

31,385 

3,220 1 

16,808 j 

30,046 

73,197 

79.316 

300.970 

358,008 

1843 

61,670 

2,048 

25,144 j 

20,384 

94,773 

151.390 

06,696 

288,036 

108,618 

1844 

1845 

40,500 

407 ' 

18,992 ' 
' a 

21,180 

70,739 

223;i32 

165,691 


YEARS. 

SKINS AND 

F U R S J viz 


TALLOW. 

1 RACCOON. 

SEA L. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
Bumption. 

j 

Imported . 

Rntored for 
Home Cou- 
Bumption. 

Imported. | 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

CWtB. 

CWtB. 

1833 

228,962 ! 

601 

103,193 

102.759 



1834 

206,116 

7,350 

1,241 

1,186 

2,084 

2,163 

1836 

296,914 

73 

2,081 

354 



1830 

231,176 

968 

7,151 

2,431 



1837 

183,034 

778 

9,574 

10,9«J9 



1838 

202,809 

698 

47,501 

4.722 

827 


1H3!I 

263.007 

■17 

11,522 

.5,034 

896 


1840 

49‘2,-i39 

467 

2,041 

13,211 

3,870 


1841 

607,785 

1,976 0 

8,178 

8,178 

1,208 


1842 

175,526 

40,318 

24,112 

2,848 

28,040 


1H43 

.775,90,3 

60,510 

68,287 

34,399 

46,603 


1844 

362,205 

9,366 

.... 

450 

52,798 


1846 











TIMBER, viz. : 

YEARS. 

1 A n. 

STAVES. 

FIR. DAK. &0. 

8 Inches Square, and upwards. 


Imported. 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
BumptioQ. 

Imported. 

e 

Entered for 
Homo CoD- 
BiiroptioD. 

Imported. 

1 

Entered for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

1833 

lUBtB. 

1221 

1727 

1258 

lasts. 

1273 

1760 

1284 

1663 

1268 

yi. hbds. loads. 
563 0 

1772 U 

2961 0 

1677 0 

76 0 

11,56 0 

674 0 

677 0 

70S 0 

747 and 126 
. . HlO 

.. 208 

gt. bbds. loads. 

loads. 

485 

168 

263 

loads. 

038 

1834 

0 0 

180 

1835 

14 0 

3 0 

263 

1836 

1467 

1251 

537 

468 

637 

1837 

247 6 

6 0 

414 

1838 

870 

1600 

124:1 

2273 

1501 

1600 

873 

879 

4 

! 68 

1830 

1068 

1275 

1 0 

112 

110 

1840 

0 0 

2282 

2282 

1841. 


0 0 

2006 

2514 

1842 

1569 

1733 

693 

17 and 20 

1 .. 116 

180 

1032 

690 

1848 

6674 

1069 

4025 

1844 

3965 

1846.... 
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TOBACCO 

(Unnianaracturdd). 

TOBACCO 
(Manufactured or Cigars). 

TURPENTINE. 

YEARS. 

Imported. 

Entert‘d for 
Home 

Conail niptioD. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home 

Consiimptinn. 

Imported. 

Eniereil fur 
Home 

C«insiiniption. 


lb-. 

lbs. 

lb*.. 

lb<. 

cwt-*. 

cwta. 

1833 

20,74 N,3 17 

20,29:i,.'iU4 

210,570 

12,094 

•322,480 

320,373 

1834 

37,804,871 

20.840,081 

G3.5,910 

14,010 

300,337 

332,457 

1833 


21,030,001 

177,724 

10,281 

203,237 

800,900 

1836 

51.208,7.'iC 

21,92.5,201 

73,009 

7,380 

370,303 

.341,322 

1837 

2C..l.'i;i,973 

22,092,20!! 

409..500 

23,.592 

417,320 

402,807 

1838 

2<ni0(i>7(!3 

33,872,310 

22,014.487 

93!M>03 

7.437 

429.811 

3.52,752 

1830 

22,201,017 

931,801 

7,893 

318,431 

381,091 

1840 

31,028,880 

22,10l!,r>.5l 1 

1.103,832 

7,771 

:M9,130 

382,014 

1841 

42,132,909 

21,200,407 1 

21,222,483 | 

l,4;i.\89H 

7.137 

301,022 

3.18,910 

1842 

38,018,012 

281,172 

7.031 

408,330 

453,428 

18-13 

41,038,.'i97 

21,891,704 ! 

024,101 

('s330 

473,183 

473,677 

1844 

1845 

32,812,549 

23,2!<8,r)03 ; 

015,903 

3,098 

452,195 

400,550 



1 WAX, 

BEES’. 

W 0 O L, C 0 T T 0 N. 

WOO L, S H E E P • 8. 

YEARS. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home 

Conaumption. 

i 

Imported. 

Kiitercd for 
* Home 
Coiisumption. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Home 

Consumption. 


cwta. 

csvta. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1833 

322 

128 

237,500,758 

23.* ,904,1 59 

334,078 

2,048.309 

302.071 

1834 

71 

71 

209,203.07.5 

201.233..590 

1.18.1,554 

1835 

351 

37 

284,45.5,812 

209,0.53.0-19 

237..106 

282,173 

1836 

152 

68 

289,0I.5,0!!2 

320,0.51,710 

287,.«0,721 

032,890 

235,298 

1837 

169 

5.5 

.10').027,300 

237,380 

238,7.53 

18.18 

344 i 

215 

431,437.888 

3K!!,579.131 

1 .57,78.5 

2!!0,7I3 

1839 

380 

.159 

311,597,798 

2H(,. 123,4.50 

119.103 

40.005 

1840 

381 

320 

4H7.8/>0..504 ; 

452.990,122 

11.5,' 95 

23,5.907 

1841 

4.59 

472 

3r>H,240,9(>4 

353, 3.53, .509 

.58,791 

42,500 

1842 

1094 

019 

4 14,030,779 

380,1 07. 1!M> 

1 .501,028 

287,020 

1843 

2302 

1600 

.574.020,510 

.509,475 20!) 

1 120.015 

2r2,.577 

1844 

1845 

1604 

1654 

517.218,022 

4."»4,007,749 

2»,.155 

155,;i05 


An Account of the Number of British Ships^ and their Tonnage, entered from the United 
States in the Ports of the United Kingdom, in each Year during tlio Fourteen Years, 
ending the dth day of January, 1845 ; also, a similar Return of the Number cleared 
Outwards for the United States. 


] 

i 

AMERICAN SHIPS. 

. J 

BRITISH 

SHIPS. 

YEARS. 

ENTBUED. 

CLEARED. 

CLEARED. 

ENTERED. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1 

Shipa. 1 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 


number. 

tona. 

number. 1 

tons. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

tons. 

1832 

039 

220,809 

051 ! 

231.280 

358 

114,200 

289 

91,787 

183.1 

432 

107,359 

471 

170,771 

458 

147,902 

284 

95,203 

1H34 

443 

181,874 

447 

180,260 

475 

1.58,487 

265 

89,923 

183.5 

402 

204,.52I) 

540 

220,913 

387 

133.754 

281 

94.058 

1830 

542 

236.3>)3 

001 

251,021 

331 

119,903 

227 

82,4.53 

1837 

524 

220.483 

579 

2.55,040 

339 

128,856 

220 

80,383 

1838 

0U2 

27.5,813 

024 

284,848 

200 . 

110,475 

209 

81.028 

1839 

784 

357.407 

630 

373,810 

239 

109,951 

194 

83,203 

1840 

568 

282,005 

580 

292.334 

2!)8 

134,722 

195 

92,482 

1841 

807 

420,807 

839 

409,930 

300 

180,041 

275 

1 .‘18,201 

1842 

524 

204,170 

580 

313,390 

318 

159,5!)7 

207 

121,777 

1843 

.554 

3 19, .524 

! 010 

340.332 1 

! 3.55 

196,745 

281 

1.52,333 

1844 

715 

369,100 

1 717 

396,327 i 

41» 

246,020 

3.52 

200,781 

1645 

576 

338,737 

' 621 

I 365,344 ! 

! 428 

238,889 

373 

206,183 
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Number and Tonnage of Vessels employed in the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 
during the Year ending .5th of January, 1843, exclusively of Vessels in ballast. 


NATIONS. 

ENTERED 

INWARDS. 

CLEARED 

OUTWARliS. 

NATIONS. 

1 

ENTERED j 
INAVAUDS. 

CLEARED 

OUTWARDS. 


Ships 

Tons. 

Shipa.| 

Tons. 


1 

Ships. Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons, 


No. 

No. 

No. 1 

No. 


No. No. 

No. 

No. 

United Kingdom and itii 



1 


Brought forward 

17,996 .3,228,01 1 

10,317 

3/222,:i04 

dopLMidenneii 

1.3.823 

2,680,838 

ITi, 198,2,7.3.4,073 

Fiance 

801 39,2;V; 

1,2.50 

93,5.33 

Ruaaian 

22(' 

65,2 111 

127. 

3H.2r>9;Sfml» 

79 11,331 

GO 

9.080 

Sweden 

207 

.32,232 

198’ 

27,054, l'ortu|;al 

1 31 .3,544 

27 

3,217 

Norway 

fj70 

1(17,429 

2G4 

3<),029 Italian States 

182 43,7.32 

1.49 

38,016 

Denmark 

7-'jr. 

.^>4,0116 

1,092 

87,457iOtLer Kiirnpeau States. . 

1 Oj 1,727 

3 

944 

Pruaaia 

• 711 

138,4.31 

60.4 

1CH,917 

United States of Ame- 

i I 



Other Oertnan States.... 

HG.3I 

74.338 

967 

91 ,752 

rica 

1 57 1 32.4,S14 

5701 

323,329 

Holland 

4HI{ 

40,.'i0'J 

.412 

49,7 35, Other States in Amciicsi. 




Belgium 

2rK] 

:trj,H19 

354 

53.118 

1 Africa, or Asia 

' 01 1,301 i 

1 

1 ,492 

C arried forward .... 

' 17,«i;)0 

3,228,911 

19,317 

1,222..304 

1 Total 

' 19,r.75 3.655,r,(Hl 

21.403, 

1 

1 


Average Annual Number of Ships, and their Tonnage, which entered and cleared the 
Ports of the United Kingdom, from and to tlie East India Company’s Territories and 
Ceylon, British West Indies, and British North America, in the six Years from 1831 
to 1H3(), inclusive, and from 1837 to 1842, inclusive. 


YEARS. 


I83l-:i(l 

IR37-42 .... 

is:n-3« .... 

issr-is 

1K.31-.3G .... 
1K37-42 .... 


C O U N T R 1 E S. 

Kitflt India Ciiinpau>'4 Tcrritorii'a and 
Coy Ion 

RritiHh West Indien... 

UritiNh North Anicricu 



INWATins. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

number. 

ji limber. 

188 

79,204 

329 

149.0(>4 

889 

241,016 

7ol 

201.178 

1.939 

.545.632 

2,890 

G99.G08 


OUTWARDS. 


1 

i Ships. 

I 

Ton-. 

! niitnlii r. 

number. 

1 202 

88.920 

1 2:12 

150,141 

, 87.3 

239,(54 

8G8 

2.33,603 

18G2 

.'»06,195 

1777 

582,072 


The following Table of the Annual Exports from Groat Britain, exhibits the Proportion 
sent in each Yeai^ at diflerent Penods, to the United States. 


ARTICLES. 

I 

IH30 

1837 • 

18:)}l 

1840 1 

1841 

1812 

( 

1H4.3 1 

1844 


t j 

JL* 

£' 

£ i 

:e 



£ 

Apparel to all countries 

1,292,379' 

})50,951 

1,3.32.127 

1,208,687 

1,217.075 

1;M.3.270 

1,3.31,225 

1,489,509 

„ to United States... 

251,269! 

75.2651 

180,019 

in9..3llj 

1.17,088 

K4,6‘I3 

142,899: 

229,871 

Beer 

270,91 6i 

273 , 1 2 i 

384,324 

4 ^ 2 . 222 ! 

300,420 

3i;i,7'40 

383,1.31 i 

437,.374 

„ to United States.... 

18,691! 

I0,540‘ 

20,5 iM 

11 . 070 ! 

10,-329 

(»,269 

9, .50.1 


Brass mauiifn'tnres 

l,U10,:i44j 

1,106.277 

1,28()..500 

1.150,161' 

1,. 52.3,7 11 

1.8 1 0,742 

1.044,2481 

1,730,29.'» 

„ to United .States.... 

270,028] 

1 1.1,782 

129,226 

107 47.1. 

101,1. ".3 

80,952 

132.476! 

197,280 

Coal, Jhc 

332,s6ll 

4 3 1. . 51 ;. 

.M2,(;o9 

570 , 5 1 9i 

075,287 

734,000 

090,4241 

(;7O,08S 

„ to United States... . 

17.080 

29,252 

27 949 

10,013' 

2.5,(»'il 

29,(,,3.3 

J0.772i 


Cotti'ii raaniifiictureB 

17,183.1071 

12.727,989 

16,378,415 

16,302.220' 

1 1,98.5,810 

12.887,220 

1.5,1.58,404. 

18.811,438 

„ to United States.... 

2,11.5,061 

594,822 

J.M 1.749 

898.169. 

1,188,992 

3.58,573: 

002,119' 

1 ,0.52,908 

Cotton twist 

6,1 20,360 1 

0.955,942 

6.8.58.193 

7,101.308! 

7,266,908 

7, 771, 404 1 

7,198,0711 

0,988,184 

,. to United States.... 

14,753; 

1:»,.1,59 

7,760 

1.3.36 1 ; 

27,.552 

2,802' 

4,84.5 


Earthenware 

8.37,714: 

.'563,238 

77M73 

57.1,184] 

600,7.50 

. 5 . 1 . 5 . 1 . 50 I 

629,148 

T00,7(!4 

„ to United State.s.... 

495,512; 

212.6.32 

too. 164 

179,033! 

225,479 

108,87.3! 

191,132, 

348,928 

Glass 

.536.001 

467.307 

J.57.3I5 

In.t..l7ll 

400,108 

298,1.19' 

320.400, 

.388,6.56 

„ to United St«*.les.. .. 

96,M5i 

63,6 M 

51.989 

2.3,1 92 1 

20,046 

11 , 30 . 5 ! 

11.817 


Hardware 

2,271,313, 

1.460,807 

1.828.521 

1 1,.3 19 , 1 . 37 : 

}, 623.961 

' 'MK,487i 

1,7I.5..5I9 

2,178.784 

to United States. .. 

1.318,-1121 

57 1,876 

849,6 10 

, 334,oeri| 

.584,400 

»9H,88 1 1 

4 IK, .3 11 

827.084 

Iron and Steel 

2,342.67 11 

2 , 009 , 2.59 

2,7l!l,M24 

1 2,.521,S.59I 

2,877.278 

V 1.57.7171 

2..500,H.3.3. 

3,188.4.39 

to United States... . 

91 2,387 ( 

489,309 

801,198 

1 3.5.5.5311 

62(>,.532 

394,851! 

223,668] 

096,937 

Leather 

322,Mti! 

2.5.5.818 

i 382,995 

; 320,91^! 

332, .573 

321,0071 

372,490 

364J08 

„ to United States..,. 

2 . 1 .. 551 ! 1 

s 10,794 

' .18.851 

! 13,87.5 

20,178 

! 13,2871 

•1.103 


Linen 

3,326,3 2:»| 

2,127,445 

1 3,414,9(»7 

i 3,.30i>,oss; 

.3.200,107 

2 . 217 . 373 ! 

2,015,506 

3,010,479 

„ to United States,... 

1 1,687,877 

584,.597 

1.261,008 

1 975,5861 

1,100,582 

4.36,310; 

070,6.59 

938.392 

Machinery 

302,092? • 493,408 

’ 083,28.5 

' 593,004 

.551,361 

ri5 1 , 0 . 53 ! 

713.474 

776,25.5 

„ to United States.,.. 

21,081, 

13,862 

i 7.185 

1.3,1.50 

6,660 

3..5.53 

H,08H 


Plated ware 

3.38,88})', 

258,076 

1 274,305 

204,127 

211,126 

201, .511 

172,008 

200,6.50 

„ to United States.... 

162,872! 

74,686 

88,964 

34,021 

3 4,002 

U',iri8 

19,.5.52 


Silk goods 

917,822; 

503,673 

808.118 

792,048 

788,804 

590,189 

667,052 

736,405 

„ to United States.... 

524,301' 

109,(529 

410,093 

274,150 

306,7.57 

81,24.1 

164,233 

189.098 

Salt 

173 , 92 . 3 ! 

193,621 

218,907 

213,479 

175,615 

201.311 

21.3,746 

218,06.5 

„ to United States.... 

58,321 

77,161 

07,512 

89,828 

54,201 

6,414 

91,828 


Tinware 

387,051 

371,848 

372,026 

300,816 

390,621 

303,085 

427,004 

500,fi01 

„ to United States ... 

24.5,954 

138,984 

197,8.34 

j 168,988, 

217,220 

142,004 

170,287 

301,750 

Woolhu yarn 

3.58,690 

333,098 

423,320 

452.JK57, 

552.148 

037,305 

742,888 

958,217 

„ to United States.... 

25,553 

17,659 

.36,293 

8,107 

27.W0 

16,706 



Wnoilon goods 

7,638..354 

4.065,977 

7 . 27 1, 6« 

! 5,327, «.W! 

4,821,820 

4,2D0..526 

6,7H9,f>43 

8,204.836 

„ to United States.... 

• 

3,173,045 

1,045,279 

2,142,352 

j 1,069,7211 

1,214,844 

680,830! 

. j. 

21.095 

2,402,7 18 

Total exported to ail conn- 




• 





trU'H 

53,293,079 

42,070,744 

53,233,580 

1 51,406, 130| 

51,634,023 

47,381,023^ 

.52,778,449 

08,584,292 

Total to United States 

1 2,425,00.5 j 

4,09.3,225 

8,839.204 

j 5,283.(» iO* 

7,()98,(M2 

3,528.807 

6.013,.504 

7.938.070 
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The following table exhibits a comparative view of the quantity of cottons, 
linensj woollens, worsteds, and blankets, exported from Liverpool to New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, in the first nine (or principal exporting) 
months of the last eight years ; that is, from 1836 to 1843 inclusive. 


Exports from Liverpool to the United States-^ January 1, to September 30. 


YBAR'?. 


Ne«v 

York. 


Balti- 

more. 

Boaton, 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

New 

York. 

Phila-'' 

deipbla. 

Balti- 

more. 

Boaton. 

TOTAL. 

packg 0 . 

packg*. 

packga. 

packga. 

packga. 

WOOLLBKB. 
1836 

packga. 

packga. 

pMkga. 

packga. 

packga.. 

22,706 

3098 

967 

3658 

30,429 

17,184 

4168 1 

1636 

1924 

24,911 

8,930 

631 

321 

1681 

11,163 

1837 

6.458 

1517 

514 

189 

8,678 

10,926 

2006 

948 

749 

14,629 

22,162 

1838 

8,723 

1340 

1022 

384 

11,860 

16,593 

4004 

836 

1729 

1839 

14,23] 

4,836 

2739 

1371 

847 

19,388 

7.924 

1781 

698 

847 

11,250 

1840 

969 

670 

488 

6,969 

13,110 

2632 

526 

2137 

18,403 

1841 

8.550 

1586 

620 

862 

11,624 

9,009 

1863 

147 

1844 

12,365 

1842 

7,600 

714 

253 

876 

9,443 

12,311 

u 

6,306 

033 

230 

2350 

9,821 

1843 

WORSTKUa. 

9,378 

1194 

646 

1293 

12,361 

1854 

071 

1099 

13,985 

1836 

5006 

402 

210 

1606 

i B.1S3 

4,359 

384 

431 

489 

5,863 

1837 

3232 

681 

157 

327 

4,397 

7.S8S 

1411 

400 

629 

10,025 

1838 

4024 

598 

93 

236 

5,851 ^ 
7.456 

10,638 

6,665 

3121 

663 

1084 

15,508 

0.451 

1839 

5497 

2890 

1170 

128 

601 

1504 

404 

788 

1840 

272 

63 

.304 

3.010 

12,383 

7.136 

2618 

378 

1304 

16,883 

1841 

I 4740 

869 

87 

1241 

6,937 

1357 

146 

924 

9,583 

1812 

3670 

477 

. . 

953 

5,100 

8,615 

852 

349 

1154 

10.070 

1843 

3853 

573 


1480 

5.952 


CoTTtIN®. 

iHao 

ll»37 

ih;ih 

1H30 

1H40 

1B4I 

IM2 

JH43 


Linbnn, 

1830 

J8.17 


1H39 . 
IHIO.. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1643.. 


Exports from Liverpool to the United States (continued). 


YEARS. 

New 

York. 

Phila- 

delphia 

nalti- 

tiiorr. 

Boaton. 

Total 

Blankktk. 

Blamkkta. 

packga. 

packga. 

packga. 

packga. 

packgH 

ntimlx^r. 

IH.H6 

3862 

817 

153 

298 

5130 

H4,5H8 

1837 

2039 

244 

123 

71 

2477 

32,578 

1838 

1341 

142 

77 

83 

1615 

44,019 

1830 

2901 

452 

95 

234 I 

.37I2 

08,256 

1H40 

834 

172 

09 

08 

1173 

32,462 

1841 

1348 

370 

127 

172 

2226 

36.07.5 

1842 

1588 

41 

.. 

- 1.55 

1784 

38,275 

1843 

1007 

174 

46 

136 

1963 

41.187 


Value of foreign imports into the port of New York during the year 1S44, 
viz.: free merchandise, 9,716,588 dollars; specie and bullion free, 1,111,364'^ 
dollars; dutiable merchandises, 64,921,263 dollars duty paid on the latter, 
21,457,830 dollars, — ^Total value of imports, 73,748,720 dollars. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

NAVIGATION AND TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH POSSES- 
SIONS IN NORTH AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

% • 

The commercial intercourse between the colonies now forming the Atlantic 
States of America, and the British colonies in the West Indies, was of great value 
before the declaration of independence. 

On the termination of peace this trade might have increased to the reciprocal 
advantage of the United States and of the British colonies, if the wise policy 
brought forward by Mr. Pitt, in 1783, had not been thwarted by Lord Sheffield 
and others, and if the most illiberal orders in council had not been, instead, pro- 
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mulgated ; and which nearly paralysed this trade until somewhat more liberal 
measures were brought forward in 1830, and legalised in 1831. In respect to 
the American trade with the West Indies, the ports of the latter were open to 
United States vessels on the payment of differential duties, from 1795 to 1807. 

Incalculably great would have been the navigation and trade, and the con- 
sequent bonds of ftiaterial and peaceful interests, if the maritime and trading 
intercourse of Great Britain and Ireland, w’ith the whole of Anglo- America, 
including tlie United States, British North America, and the British West Indies, 
had been established upon the free basis of a general coasting trade. 

From 1795 to 1801, the exports from the United States to the West Indies, 
and the imports from the latter to the former, were as follow : — 


YEAR S. 

ExportB. 

j 1 

1 InfportR 

Y E A U S. 1 

ExpnrtB. 

Jmpnrtfl. 

I7nr». 

dolUrn. 

1 ddllaiB. 

; 011 1 

1 •Jtv% ' 

dollarM. 

G.404,7K.'i 

'*,G'J<J.7a2 

di<llar><. 

6,JI83,37S 

3,774,411 

6,068,032 

17% ; 

r)]44r.]rj.'io 

4.yKH,'U0 

I 

1 •'>.‘»2'i.7Jl) 

IHOO 1 

17‘)7 

IHdl ' 

17 % 



. During the years 1802, 1803, and 1804, the value of the exports and imports, 
according to an estimate made by the secretary of the Treasury, was — 


Y K A R s. 


IMO'4.. 

iH 03 .. 


Rxpnrtii. Ini porta. 

doHara. dnllaiv. 

C,‘ 2 * 2 ft, 4 r,| 4 , 4 Kf;,Kf »0 

4,73:1,180 


The Average Annual Trade of tlie United States, for Three Years, according 
to the same authority, w^as as follows : — 

’ I. — With the dominions of Great Britain in Eurojye (^Gibraltar excepted). 

The annual exports were estimated at about 16,600,000 dollars, viz.: — 


Domestic produce. • dollars, dollars. 

Cotton 6,640,000 

Tobacco .Veo.OOO 

Provisions 2,160,000 

Lumber, naval stores, and j)ot ashes 1,610,000 

All other articles of domestic produce 000,000 

13,430,000 

Foreign merchandise 2,260,000 


15,690,000 

The annual imports, at 27,400,000 dollars, viz.: — 

In merchandise paying duties on its value, embracing, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, all the woollcwi, cotton, linen, silk, metal, glass, and paper 


manufactures 26,060,000 

All the articles paying specife duties, and consisting principally of salt, steel, 

lead, nails, and porter 1,340,000 


27,400,000 

II. — With the British Ea^t Indies. 


Annual exports, viz.; — dollars. 

Domestic produce 47,000 

Foreign do 83,000 


130,000 


5 L 


VOL. III. 
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Imports, 3,530,000 dollars, viz.:— dollars* 

In merchandise, paying ad valorem duties, and consisting, principally, of 

will te cottons ^ 2,930,000 

111 all oilier articles, consisting, principally, of sugar, pepper, and cotton 3B0,00O 


3.530,000 

IIT. — TVith the Northern British Colo7ii€$ in America, 

The annual exports amount to 1,000,000 dollars, and consist of the following articles, viz..— 


Domestic produce. dollars. dollars. 

Provisions and live stock 530,000 

Lumber, naval stores, and pot ashes 90,000 

Skins and furs 160,000 

All other articles 60,000 

840,000 

Foreign merchandise 160,000 


1,000,000 

The annual imports aruount to 540,000 dollars, viz.: — 

Tn goods paying ad valorem duties, and consisting principally of merchandize 


for the Indian trade, and of fish 480,000 

All articles pa^uiig spt'cilic duties 60,000 


IV. — With the British IVcst Indies. 

The exports consisted of the following articles, viz.: — 

Provisions and live stock 

Lumber 

All other articles 


.540, OOO’*^ 


4,720,000 

990.000 

340.000 


And tile imports as follows, viz.: — 

Spirits 

Sugar and codee 

All other articles 


6.050.000 

2.460.000 

1.480.000 
6.50,000 


4.590,000 

Importations from all Parts of the World. 

The annual value of imports, calculated on an average of three years 7.5,316,000 

Of which the value imported from the dominions of G-eat Britain — 


amounts to 35,970,000 

And that imported from all other countries, as follows, viz. : — 

Prom the northern powers, Prussia and Germany 7,094,000 

From the dominions of Holland. France, Spain, and Italy 2.5,475,000 

From the dominions of Portugal 1,083,000 

From China, and other native powers of Asia 4,856,000 

From all other countries, including some articles not particularly 

discriminated 838,000 

39,346,000 


7.5,316,000 

The value of the several species of merchandise thus imported was arranged as follows, viz. 
Jst. Articles (principally imported from the dominions of Great Britain), viz. : — 

1N4 erchandise paying duties on its value 39,489,000 

Salt, nails, lead, steel, beer, cheese, shoe», and boots 1,917,000 

Rum 3,881,000 


45,287,000 

Of which were imported from the dominions of Great Britain... 33,461,000 
And from all other countries 11,826,000 


45,287,000 

^ Not including Plaster of Paris. 
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2nd. Articles principally imported from other countries, viz. : — dollars* 

Coffee 8,373.000 

Sugar 7,794.000 

Molasses 1,930.000 

Cotton, iudigo, pepper, and pimento 2,257.000 

Hemp, soap, candles, and all other articles (wines, teas, gin, and brandy ex- 
cepted) 1.000,000 


21,954,000 

Of which were imj>ortcd from the dominions of Great Britain... 2,476,000 
And from all other cuiiritiies 19,478,000 


• 21,954,000 

3rd. Articles only incidenlally imported from Great Britain, viz. : — 

Brandy and Geneva 2,753,000 

Wines 2,962,000 

Teas 2,360,000 


Of which were the produce of British dominions 


8,075,009 

33,000 


Of all other countries. 


8,042,000 


According to Mr. Pitkin — • 

“ In the years 1805, 1806, and 1807, the value of the intercourse was nearly the same as in the 
three preceding yeais. Tlie value of tlic exports, wliilc tin* ports of these islands w’cre open to 
American vessels, generally exceeded that of ti»e imports ; and as the value of tlu* former was then 
ostiinated at the plaec of exportation, and of the latter at tlie place of importation, tljc real differ- 
«'nc(? greatly exceeded that shown by tl»c cust<mi-house books. 

“ Most of the exports consist'd of bulky articles, and the amount of freight and insurance, on 
some of them, particularly lumber and live-stock, was about equal to tlie first cost ; and tlic amount 
of freight and charges of the imports, formed no inconsiderable part of tlu*ir value, at the place of 
importation. As American vessels were at that time principally employed in this tiad<*. the pro- 
fits arising from these .sources were cluefiy coidiut-d to the Amc‘ricari merciiant and ship-owner. 
Prior to 1808, u great jiroportiofi of American lumber w’cnt to tlu‘se islands. The average quan- 
tity' of boards and plunk, in tlu* years of I8P.>, 1806, and 1807, was about 40,000,000. In 1802, 
1803, and 1804, the value of flour, hFcad, and bisciiir, was about 2,000,000 d«)! 5. > ’s — of lumber, 
about 1,000,000 dollars — of beef, pork, bacon, and lard, about 800,000 dollars— a:jJ of Indian corn, 
rye, and Indian meal, about 600,000 dollars. The ipiantily ol’ rum received in return during the 
same period, was about 4,000,000 gallons annually, valued at about 2,500,000 dollars.’* — IHfkin, 

Officiai. Value of Iiujjorts and Exp(»rts of the United States with the British North 
American and West Indian Possessions, and all parts of the World, fi)r^l830 and 1840. 


1 M P O II I* s. 


K \ IM) R T S. 


C o U N r 11 1 K s. 


Great Britain 

British American Coi.yniCM. 

Briti-h West Intlics 

All paits of the world 


I 


1 ! 

IKfll ! 

IHIO 

1.S30 

1K40 

1 doll - Vi. ■ 

dullarH 

iliillni 8. 

dollni M. 

.1 avtuvii'i ' 

33,7 :i7, film , 

26 ,:iyi‘,;wo 

59,31 7, 3(J2 

riSo,:io;i 1 

2.007,7»;7 

■< 7sr.,37;i 

li.nqa.vJi) 

. i I 


I.OOl 


70,H7f>,‘.r20 1 

107.1 


13‘2.0kA.!I46 


“During the period that the Hriti‘<h West Indian ports weie clos. J. against American vessels, 
an active and profitable trade was carried on by the latter, through iicutial ports, witli the former. 

“ The aggregate trade with the British American colonies increased, in the ten years from laSO, 
from 4,436,676 dollars to 8,601,017 dollars, nearly 100 per cent. The tonnage in that trade 
increased as follows : — •• 


Tonnage engaged in the Trade between the United States and the North American 
Colonies, showing the Increase from 1 820. 


Y B A H S. 

K N T B U R 1>. 

C b P. A 11 F. 1). 

AmeiK-aii. 

Forriirti. 

1 American. 

ForciiifD. 


tan«. 

tUIIH. 

tons. 

ton*. 

IS20 

110,881 

405 

! 112,883 

3,160 

1830 : . . . 

130,547 

4,002 

M7.I71 

14,867 

1840 

373,149 

:t87,t»47 

^ ..... 

357,073 

1 401,805 

1 

lucrontie from 1830 

812,042 

3» 3,04.5 

230.902 ! 

! 387,.538 
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Value of the Imports and Exports of the United Slates with the British North American 
Colonies, distinguishing the Tonn age. 


YEARS. 


1 M P 0 R T S. 



K X P 0 R T S. 


Atneric.m Vof- 
sels. 

Foreign Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

! Acaeiican Vcci- 
j sela. 

Foreign Ycsiic'ls. 

■JOTAL. 

1434 

dnllars. 1 

l.l()3,».‘I0 j 

i,4ai,2(;4 1 

i diillars. j 

4-14, 774 1 

57ti,!i03 1 

* dMlIarn. 
l..'nK,7.i:i 
‘i,«07,7o7 

' dollara. 

2,44N.a.'>(i 

1 4, 191, 049 

dcilLirs. 

l,Vit>,9i4 

diillars. 

3 53fi,270 

1840 

l,90ft!352 

o'loo’ou!) 


Increase.... 

327 1 

1.11,721) 1 

459,0:i4 

i 1,743, 2!»3 

7HJ,43S 

3.564,720 


“ Tlie increase of 3S7,943 foreign tons ontorfd the United States, Ooin 1830 to 1841, was 
merely nominal, tlie increased vnliie of business in those tons being but le31,72J) dollars. This 
nominal increase in liritisb colonial tonnage forms sixty per cent of the aggregate increase of 
foreign tonnage in the whole United States, and deducted therefinm, gives an actual increase of 
foreign trading tonnage of toin, against an increase in the same period of ()ti4,C8*2 in 

American tonnage. Again, it appeav-s tluit the aggregate business between the United States, the 
Britisli West Indies, and American colonies, increased, fiom 1821 to 1830, 1,93(),181 dollars, and 
in the subsequent ten years, 3,3(i:Vll 1 dollars. Hence ii‘a})pears that tlie proclamation issued by 
General JacLson, by removing H\strictions on the trade of the colonies, increased the commerce 
1,600,000 dollars per annum, sixty-hve per cent of which was enjoyt'd by American vessels. This 
does not appear to be an evil so great in its influence upon the whole country as to warrant the 
return to the proliibitory system previously in operation.” — ilunl'x McrrnntHc Miscellanwx. 

A contraband trade between the United States and the BritisJi colonies, 
especially with the North American colonies, is known to be carried on to a very 
great extent. 


Statement of the Tonnage of Ainerican Vos.s**ls employed in the Trade with the British 
Possessions, which Entered Inwards and Cl(*ared Outwards, at the Ports of the United 
States, during the Years 1821, 1831, 1833, and 1841. 


c o u N T K 1 Is: s. 


Gibraltar j 

British ports in Africa, Cape of G<iodj 

Hope, &c j 

„ East I iidiea I 

„ West Indira i 

„ North American rnlonit-s I 

Newfound land and British fisiierirs | 

Oihi'T British colonit'H not HpoiUii’d i 



1 N W 

A R 1) S. 

1821 

18.31 

iA3r> 

. 1841 

tons 

tons. 

tons, j 

tons. 

11,331 

3,59!) 

2,871 

2,377 

37« 

929 

480 

61.3 * 

4,548 

.•>,342 

0.503 

0,408 ; 


.38,046 

41.991 

08,4 12 

110,821 

92,072 

.303,852 

408,755 

448 

375 


1 .. j 

70(. 

348 


1 1,8.50 1 


O IJ T \V A U I) S 


1831 

1831 

183.5 

1811 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

30,954 

11,70.3 

1.5, 192 

17,808 

300 

1,012 

887 

9.58 

3,027 

0.181 

10,389 

12,047 

22,i)'.J 

40,022 

03,477 

91,587 

1 12,223 

79,301 

303,533 

404,172 

.501 

277 



871 

4.34 




Official Statistical View of the Tonnage of American and Foreign Vessels, arriving from, and 
departing to, each Britisli PossCsS.sion, during the Year ending the 30th of September, 1842; 
the Nine Mouths ending the 30th of June, 1843 ; and the Year ending the 30th of June, 1844. 


COUNTRIES. 

-- 

Amk 

Tcinj 

1842 


' 1H43 

1844 

RieA.N 

«AUR. 

FnaaiciN 

ToNNAliR. 

Amriiicam 

Tonnauk. 

P'ORKIIJN 

Tosnage. 

Amehicam 

Tonnage. 

For RIG N 
Tonnage. 

Entered 

the 

United 

States. 

Cl oared 
from the 
United 
Stares. 

Entered 

the 

United 

States. 

Cleared 
from the 
Hulled 
States. 

Entered! Cleared 
the ifriimthe 
United j United 
Stalesf ! States. 

Entered 

the 

United 

States. 

Cleared 
from the 
United 
* States. 

fSntcred 

the 

United 

Slates. 

Cleared 
from the 
United 
States. 

Entered 

tlie 

United 

States. 

Cleared 
from the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tono. 

tons. 

tons. 

Gibraltar 

3,397 

13,115 


1,758 

231 ! 

1)83 

12,581 

2.197 

4,030 

1.1.873 

2,41.7 

3,.573 

Malta 

.531 

7.50 

.. 


1,042! 

6,941 

30B 

J,.568 

396 

oil 

410 


British Bast Indies.. 

10,099 

9.07H 

285 

1,120 

378 

214 



7,140 

10,470 



Mauritius 

• • 

505 

302 


5,061 1 

5,41.5 




683 

458 


Australia 

J ,20.5 

1,787 

•• 


299, 

590 



980 

41.5 



Cape of Good Hope.. 





.. 1 

400 



213 

1,639 

350 


British African ports 

313 

313 


117 

415 

135 

440 



120 

458 

127 

Briiii-h West Indies.. 

64,303 

80,601 

37,460 

16,670 

61,879' 

75,062 

33,005 


76,315 

12.7,501 

40,950 

«6,8.54 

Sritish Guiana 

2,445 

5.334 

7.()I0 

3,945 

.7,156 

7.435 

65 


KEZfl 

10,470 

6,860 

3,8<» 

Hnnduras ....< 

5,271 

5.679. 

274 

17 

2,200 

6,145 

5,710 



7,914 

558 

307 

British AmeHcan oo- 





1 




■Hi 




lonies 

334.034 

393,315; 

359,830 

417,400 

poo, 808 ^ 

202,607 

214,112 

933,092 

723,262 

696,805 

173,032 

516,931 

Other Bfkuili oolo- 










1 


, nies.v^ 

•• 




363 

i_ 

^ 

•• 



j 



Xotal 

433,1471 



445,701* 

40.5,237 

441,046 

276,412' 

306,015; 

367,133 

254 A36 

823,509 

866,.57«1 536,38.5 

548,960 


Table exhibiting the Value of Imports from, and Exports to, the Ignited Kingdom and eacli British Possession, and Total of all Countries, 
in the Direct Trade T\-ith the Tnited States, during the Year ending September 30th. 1842, and nine MontJis ending June 30th, 1843, 
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TRADE OF THK UNITED STATES WITH THE BRITISH EAST INDIES. 

The trade between the United States and the British East Indies^ commenced 
soon after the peace of 1783. In 1788, 1789, Earl Cornwallis, then governor 
and commander in India, gave orders, that American vessels should be treated at 
the Company’s settlements, in all respects, as the most favoured foreigners ; and 
the ship Chesapeake^ one of the first vessels that displayed the American flag in 
the Ganges, was exempted by tlie supreme council of Bengal from the govern- 
ment customs, w^hich foreign vessels were bound to pay. 

This intercourse was regulated by the thirteenth article of the treaty of No-? 
vember 19th, 1794, and by subsequent legislation. — See Treaties. 

American ships are also allowed to trade and carry merchandise direct from 
the United Kingdom to British India, and from both to China. The trade to China 
from British India, since the opening of the ports of the latter, has been com- 
menced by the citizens and ships of the United States. — See Trade ivith China. 

The value of the American trade with the British East Indies, from 1795 to 
1801, according to Mr. Pitkin, was as follows: — 


YEARS. 

liuportrt 

17115 

doll.ti'H. 

742,523 

2,427,717 

l,7(N,290 

2,077,324 

17IIC 

I71»r 

179» 


Exports. 

1 YKAR.S. 

1 ImportM. 

HxportH. 

doIIatB 

1 

1 didlaiH. 

ditlhirM. 


1700 

! 1,521,21:1 

7.2i>« 

00,31(1 

.IhOU 

> :i,3!>l.(»27 

130,401 

21,325 

’ 1801 

' .5,1 34. 150 

71,017 

;W,075 


1 

1 



On an averairt! of the ycur(» 1802, 1H03, and 1804, Utc value of the iiupurlH wan :i,. ’>30,000 dollaiH, and the value ut 
the exports, 130,000 dollars. 


1 

From 1821 to 1845, the following was the value of imports and exports :• 


E\ PORTS. 


YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

'Doioeatic I'ro- 

j diii'.r. 

Foreign Pro- 
duce. 


d<ill»rK. 

1 ddllniH. 

dollars. 

1821 . 

1 , 530,700 

1 ,'» 2,080 

1 , 031,100 

1822 i 

3 , 272,2 17 

67,070 

l, 0 (»M ,305 

1823 

2 , 205,001 

, 1 U,(M 2 

307 , 7 ;iH 

1824 

441,867 

I 34 ,.i .54 

027,710 

18'25 

1 , 736,484 

j 200,450 

7 M 4 . 62 W 

1826 

2 ,.'S 10,006 

! 24,220 

418,012 

1827 

360,056 

i 32,717 

1 , 051 . 4.50 

1828 

1 ,. 542, 730 

' 54,100 

705,(»«2 

1820 

1 , 220,500 

i 00,070 

477 ,«r 20 

1830 

1 . 372,207 

' 03,731 

. 553.126 

1831 

1 ,. 544 , 27:4 

i 1 : 12.442 

() 75 ,:I 00 

1832 

2 , 538,038 

1 180,218 

330 , 23.5 

1833 

1 , 832 , 0.50 

' 136,156 1 

188,843 


1 

1 


j EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

1 

Domestic Pro- 
l dui:e. 

Foreign l*ro- 
diicc. 


dnilars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

ih:i4 

2 , 20 : 1 . 0 1 2 

' 100.002 

20(;,401 

i«:i5 

1,007,803 

364,417 

.580,641 

ih:)0 

2.054,4 <0 

280,315 

4.15,461 

18:*7 

3,041,842 

120,507 

82,067 

1838 

675,531 

; 230,505 

258,402 

18.10 

2,1:15,1.52 

240,8-15 

3.17,507 

.1840 

1,0.52.4()1 

, 280,404 . 

351,702 

!|841 

l,2:n>,64 1 

.532,;i34 

430,867 

1H42 

1,. 5, 10, 30-1 

1 309,070 

283,825 

IHK 

680,777 

1 237.570 

140,130 

1844 

1845 

8,827.021 

c 

, 338,413 

337 ,.553 


* •• 

Prior to the year 1816, much the greatest part of the imports from the British 
East Indies, consisted of low-priced cotton goods. During the years 1802, 1803, 
and 1804, the value of these white cottons, imported into the United States, was 
estimated, on an average, at about 2,950,000 dollars. By the tariff of 1816, all 
cotton goods, the original cost of which, at the place from whence imported 
(except nankeens directly from China), was less than twenty-five, cents per square 
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yard^ were to be taken and deemed to have cost that sum per square yard, and 
charged with duty accordingly, lliis minimum price was fixed for the purpose 
of excluding entirely from the American market the low-priced Indian cottons, 
to protect the American planter and manufacturer. But few Indian goods were 
imported afterwards into the United States, and indigo and silks were the prin- 
cipal articles imported. — See Tables^ 1790 to 1844, inclusive. 

The exports to British India consisted of some flour, whale oil, sperinacetti, 
and tallow candles — manufactured tobacco, timber, &c., and specie — the export 
of these gradually ^diminished from 1,930,376 dollars, in 1822, to 98,516 dollars, 
in 1833. — See Tables^ 1790 to 1844, inclusive. 


(CHAPTER XXVI. 

TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. 

The American trade witli China commenced soon after the close of the peace 
of 1783. The first ship, commanded by Captain Green, from the United States, 
sailed from the port of Ncmt Y(jrk for Canton, on the 22nd of February, 1784, and 
returned on the lllh of May, 1/85. 

The success, as w'cll as nove]ty, of Captain Greenes voynge, attracted no little 
attention in this country ; and the second voyage to tliis distant part the world 
was of a more bold and adventurous character. 

Captain Stew^art Deane, a citizen of Albany, who had successfully commanded 
a letter of marque in the early part of the w'ar of the revolution, having had a 
personal interview with Captain Green on the subject of his voyage, resolved to 
fit out the sloop Experimeui ^ of only eighty-four tons, w’hich he had just built at 
Albany as a coaster, for this distant voyage ; and on the 19th of December, 1785, 
this navigator, with a crew' of onlyjseven men and two boys, sailed in this little 
bark for Canton. Such a distant voyage, in so small a vesse!, was, at that lime, 
considered so extremely hazardous, that no insurance could be eflfected on the 
vessel and cargo at any of«the offices, either in America or England. The sloop 
arrived safe at Canton, in May, 1786; where she was, at first, mistaken for a 
tender to some large ship, which had been left below, in Canton river : and the 
inhabitants were not a little astonished, to learn that this small vessel, with her 
Atlantic, Indian, and Chinese crew, had crossed the ocean from the opposite 
hemisphere : 

This daring enterprise insured him. Captain Deane, a hospitable reception at 
Canton, and particularly at the British factory. 
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He returned to America in 1787^ and was afterwards, for some years, engaged 
in the same trade, as commander of much larger vessels. 

Tt^ese two first and successful voyages induced others to engage in the trade; 
and as early as 1789? fifteen American flags arrived at the port of Canton, a 
greater number than from any other nation, except Great Britain/ 

The principal articles imported into the United States from China, have 
been teas, silks, nankeens, and china-ware. During the late wars in Europe, 
the Americans, not only supplied their own country, with the article of tetf, but 
shipped large quantities of it to different parts of Europe, to supply the wants of 
the belligerent nations, wlio were deijf&ndent on neutrals for this, as well as 
many other necessary foreign articles. 

The American trade with China may be divided into that which is direct from 
the United States, and that which i/k carried on generally, on American account, 
and embracing not only that between the United States and China, but that also 
carried on by the Americans between China and ether parts of the world. 

The amount of the commerce of the United States with China is next to that 
of Great Britain. And the former, by the ancient British treaty, enjoy all the 
privileges of the British ; and the Americans liave also since negotiated a treaty 
of commerce and navigation. 

The following is a statement of the quantities of the several kinds of teas, 
paying duties (the exports being deducted from the imports), for each year from 
1790 to 1800;— 


YEARS. 

Bohea. 

Souchonp. 

11 yNon. 

Other Greon. 1 

TOIAI.. 



1h8. 

IbH. 

lb'*. 1 

lbs. 

1790 

2, ()r>0, 084 

368,075 

530,013 

88,870 

3.047,242 

1791 

774,008 

01,123 

107,031 

12,932 1 

985,997 

1792 

2,382,802 

132.35rj 

115,203 

33,498 I 

2,014,008 

1793 

1,348,1*93 

3(i9,fiH7 

82,882 

8.007 

2,009.509 

1794 

2,093,410 

298,ri03 

29,754 

.'17,241 ' 

2,400,014 

1793 

2,«7»,r,87 

1 10,457 

99,727 

48,217 i 

2,.174,1 18 

170G 

1,778,007 

73,578 

230,102 

219,572 

2,310,2.'j9 

1797 

1,302,271 

185,3.i9 

200,177 

224,592 ; 

2,0UK,399 

1708 

1,079,139 

.333,319 

194.010 

283,801 ' 

I.8!*0.'105 

1799 

3,412,074 

309,590 

240,801 

6.3K,.'17n 1 

4.501,503 

1800 

1,891.434 

094,802 

5.'l.t,0l,'l 

677,785 ! 

3,707.634 

Total 

20,444, 20r. i 

3,802,800 

2,380,542 j 

2,172,975 < 

28,000,048 


Making the annual consumption for these eleven years, about 2,500,000 
pounds. 

The following quantity of teas, of all kinds, was imported and exported, in 


each year, from 1801 to 1812. 


YEARS. 

Imported. 

ExportL’d. 

CunsumO^f. 

YEAR S. 

<-rinp«rteil. ^ 

Exportfd. 

Consumed. 

1801 

lbs. 

4,080,960 

4,260,828 

6,053,.52» 

3,623,028 

5.110,441 

6,870,000 

lbs. 

1,409,253 
1,894.538 
3,146,402 
1,219,233 
1,708,888 1 

2,002,207 1 

lbs. 

3,677,707 

2,37,5,290 

2,007,037 

2,403,595 

3.330,553 

4,808,099 

1807 

lbs. 

8,108,774 

4,812,638 

1,482,000 

7,830,457 

3,018,118 

3,0.56,089 

tbs. 

2,663.001 

237,883 

1.770,616 

1,337,732 

1,025,962 

519,202 

1I)S. 

6,446,718 

4,074,756 

6,.S0 1,725 
1.992.150 
2,636,827 

1803 

1808 

1808 

1809 

1804 

1810 

1805 

1811 

iac6 

1812 


Making an average annual consumption of about 3,350,000 pounds. 


• Maepherson’s Annals of Commerce. 
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From 1821 to 1833 we include the as estimated at Canton, as well as the 
quantity of teas imported and exported^ in each year^ cl^ring this period ; and it 
will be remembered, that the value is estimated at Canton. 


lY E A R S. 

IMPORTED. 

EXPORTED. 

GONStiMED. 

^Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1821 

Iba. 

4,97r»,04« 

dolUra. 

1,320,927 

Iba. 

.631,691 

(lollara. 

242.372 

Iba. 

4,443,055 

1822 

6,539,434 

1,858,062 

1,333,846 

700,198 

6,305,588 

1828r 

8,210,010 

2,300,350 

1,736,076 

813,.Vi0 

6,474,934 

1824 


2,786,(183 

1,148,808 

502,109 

7,785,619 

1825 

10,809,648 

3,725,075 

2,035,808 

1,482,141 

8,173,740 

189G.. 

10,098,000 

3,740,415 

^ 1,998,672 

1,308,694 

8,009,228 

1827 

5,875,638 

7,707,427 

1,711.185 

* 1,626,417 

772.442 

4,249,221 

1828 

2,443,002 

* 1,417,846 

1,018,343 

679,924 

0,289,581 

1829 

0,636,790 

2,n45,(i45 

528,997 

5,018,447 

1H30 

8,000,4 ]r> 

2,421.711 

1,736,324 

892,807 

0.873,091 

1831 

;i832 

6,182,807 

1,410,045 

526,186 

300,5(10 

4,656,681 

0,900,606 

2,793,488 

1,279,262 

702,014 

8,627,344 

'1833 

14,639,822 

5,483,088 

1.712,779 

709,522 

12,927,043 


Making an annual consumption, during this period, of about 7,000,000 
pounds, , 


Tables showing the Imports and Exports of Tea into and from the United States, annually, 

from 1821 to 1841, inclusive. 

I.— 1 M p o a T s. 


YEARS. 

R L 

A C K T E A S. ! 

1 

I i 

Souchoni; " | 

and other Total Black j 

BUok. ' • ) 


GREEN TEA S. 


Total Im- 
ports, Blade 
and Green. 

1 

1 1 

Boboa , I 

(riin powder,! 
Imperial, 

3rc. 

Hfyaon and 
Young 
Hyson. 

Skin 
! and other 
‘ Green. 

1'otRl 

Green. 


Him. 

Iba. 

, IbM. 

lbs. 

IbM. 

1 IbM. 

Iba. 

llM. 

1821 

191,958 

1,18.'), 342 

j 1,377,29# 

251,600 

1,6.19.91 1 

1,700,837 

3.598,351 

i 4,975,640 

1822 

498,570 

1,170,153 

1 1,609,023 

459,290 

2,367.613 

1 2,143, :»(m 

4,970,41 1 

0,639,434 

1823 

068,38 1 

2,134.137 

• 2,802,r>21 

i 175,767 

2,770,787 

2,l(i0,935 

5,407,489 

8,210,010 

1824 

499,834 

2,259,413 

. 2,759,247 

441,814 

3,Jla,C39 

2,399.787 1 

6,161,240 

8,920.487 

1825 

338,610 

1,762,250 

, 2,100,860 

641,113 

4,041,818 

1 3,425,757 

8,108,088 

10,209,548 

1826 

23»i,0M2 

1,965,719 

2,202,401 

632,124 

4,704.371 

! 2,570,004 

7,900,499 

10,108,900 

1827 

61,345 

1,3.57,295 

, 1.41 8,010 

442.6.(1 

2.78«,380 

; 1,225,984 

4,450,998 

5.875,638 

1828 1 

90,065 

l,r>57,443 

1 1,74*, 478 

639 687 

3,459,719 

1,860,513 

1 1,778,221 

5,959,949 , 

7,707,427 

1829 

54.868 

L325J14 

1 1,380^582 

500,233 1 

2,977,751 

5.256,208 1 

G.G3(>,790 

1830 

1 52,000 

2,160,142 

' 2,319,132 

653,036 

3.(194,631 

1,942.016 

G.290,283 

8,609,415 

1831 

4i:i,058 

1,415,445 

i 1,830 503 

412,019 

2,501,125 

i 430.100 

3,352,.1(’,4 

5,182,867 

1832 

637.311 

2,960,764 

: 3,598,105 

819,982 

4.142,919 

1 1,345,600 

6,308,501 

9.tNJ0,(l0G 

Total.. 

1 3,845,700 

[ 21,360,087 

25,205,787 

1 6,3U9,'a29 

38.411,697 

! 22,995,955 

07,776,981 

92,9H2,7(» 


II.— E X P O R T S. 


YEARS. 

BLACK TEAS. 

G R E E^N TEAS 

Total 

Ex porta, 
BlacK and 
Green. 

Bohea. 

Sunchoiig 
and other 
Black. 

Total 
• Black. 

Gunpowder, 

liuporial, 

ikc. 

Hyaon and Hysim Skin, 
Young 1 and other 
Hyaoij. 1 Green. 

Total 

Green. 

1B21 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1625 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 ' 

V. 1832 

Total .... 

Iba. 

82 

686 

224,462 

204,502 

151.397 

101,432 

4.5.50 

40,750 

8,695 

4,049 

93,800 

IbM. 

121,905 

437,588 

591,280 

399,568 

068,666 

.521,848 

409,736 

257,849 

125,322 

491,183 

68,498 

521,501 

Iba, 

*• 121,987 
438,174 
81.5.742 
664,070 
810,902 
623,280 
414,286 
298,590 
133.917 
495,232 
58,498 
615,391 

Iba. 

51,665 
219,909 
2024110 
180,008 
292,609 
47(i,799 
303,057 
344,103 
215,726 
372, 390 
176,473 
310,593 

Iba. 

174,116 

400,819 

442.304 

255,20.1 

1 148,808 
’806,081 
463,323 
516,008 
45.’).380 
608,240 
165,540 
340,474 

Iba. 

41,655 

268,944 

274,820 

49,587 
771,369 
898,593 
445.751 
259,1.16 
228,963 
260, 456 
125,675 

13,004 

Iba. 

267,430 

895,672 

OlO.m 

484,798 

2,215,846 

2,181.473 

1,212,131 

1,119,247 

900,078 

1,241,092 

467,688 

6(i4.071 

Iba. 

389,423 

1,333,846 

1,735,076 

1,148,868 

3,035,808 

2.804,753 

1.626.417 

1.417,840 

1.0:i3.»95 

1,730,324 

520.186 

1,279,462 

894,29.5 ^ 

4,604,843 

5.499,138 

3,145.608 ( 5,782.305 i 3,640,953 

r2,.'Mi8,86(» 1 18,068,004 
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III. — iMroBTB, Exports, and QuantlUos of Tea, remaining on Hand, distingnislimg the 
Kinds, from the Year 1821 to 1832, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

LEFT ON HAND. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total 

ImpurlH. 

Black 

Green. 

Total 

Kxporta. 

Black. 

Green. 

1'iital 
on Hand. 


Iba. 

lha. 

Iba. 

IbH. 

IlH. 

Ihn. 

iba. 

IbH. 

Iba. 

1841 

1,377,49R 

3,398,351 

4,975,046 

141,987 

467,431. 

.189,423 

1 ,255,.10R 

.l,.i;i(),9l.5 

4,586,223 

1824 

1,r»()9,02:i 

4,970,411 

6,r>3<J,4.14 

438.171 

895,672 

1,3.1.1,846 

1,2.10,849 

4.074,739 

5,303,088 

1843 

2,804, /i41 

3,407.489 

8.410.010 

815.742 

919..134 

1.735,070 

1,986,779 

4,488,15.5 

6,474,934 

1844 

2.739,247 

0,101.440 

8.9*iO,487 

064.070 

484,798 

1,148,808 

4,095,177 

5.676,442 

7,fTl,6I9 

184.1 

2,im>.8G0 

8,108,088 

10,200,548 

819,902 

2,21.5,810 

3,03.5,808 

1. ‘>80, 898 

5,892,842 

7, •7.1.740 

182G 

4,404.401 

7.!M>«,499 

10,108.000 

02.1,280 

2,181,473 

4,804,75.1 

1.379,121 

5,725,020 

7,304,147 

1847 

1,418,040 

4,430,998 

5,875.6.18 

414,480 

1.212,131 

1,626,417 

l,(H)4,3.54 

3,241,867 

4.419,421 

1828 

1,747.47h 

5,9.MMJ49 

7,707.427 

498,fi99 

1,119 247 

1,417.846 

I, <148, 879 

4,810,702 

6,289,081 

1849 

1,380,582 

,3,450,408 

0,636, 7«>0 

1 3.1,9 17| 

900,078 

1,0,1.1,995 

1,210,665 

4,356,130 

5,602,79.5 

1830 

4,319.134 

0,490.483 

8.609,415 

495,232 1 

1,441,092 

1.730,.124 

1,82.1.900 

3,049,191 

6.87.1,091 

1831 

1,8.10,503 

3,352,304 

5,182,807 

58,408 

467,688 

526,186 

1,772.005 

2,884,076 

4,656,681 

1834 

3,398.105 

0,308,501 

9,y06,0(»6 

( 01.5.391 

064.07 1 

1,279.464 

4.982.714 

5,64 1,430 

8,627,144 

TotAl 

1 25,205,787 

07.776,981 

92.9H4,76hI 

5,499.138 

W,.!!: t,H06 

18.008.004 

19.706,049 

1 55.208.1 l.'i 

74,914.704 


IV. — Imports, Exports, Value, and Quantity of Tea on hand, showing wdiat came directly 
from China, and what from other Countries, from the Year 1 833 to 1841 , inclusive. 




1 M 1* 0 R T S. 


EXPO RTS. 

i,? 

Remaining on 
llanil. 

YEARS. 

From China 
direct. 

From <a\i«r 
Countries. 

Tot'd Im- 
* portc'd 

Value. 

TOTAL. 

Vedue. 

1833 

1834 

Iba. 

14,637,486 
16,267,852 
14,403,458 
16,347.344 
16,942,144 
14,4 11, .1.17 
9,296,679 
19,966.106 
11,163.931 

Iba. 

2,336 

1,5 125 

Iba. 

14,639.822 

dollrira. 

5,484,503 

Iba. 

1,712,779 

dollara. 

709,522 

Iba. 

12,027.043 

1835 

12,114 

.14,770 


Ilf A 1 • 

A unit 

2,082,860 

1,896,342 



1836 




1 A AQK ^00 

1837 


K i\f%A 


1 •1,4nii,7 f A 

CkCkU 

1836 

6,775 

14 II? 

•9^Zf\u%pVn*9 
*1 ilflT 1 Kit 

O A nK Ufl»> 

Il«|ie nnr. 

1 1 IIMO ttl A 

1834 

5.1,138 

1 n, 1 1 ^ 

0 laO MIT 

' 9 AOik AlO 

1 n*iu 


X l«;704y0 IIP 

1840 

40,429 

20 006 595 

*0,^1 Ilf 

K n*fi 

JMo 

1 '4KU BfvM 

1 l^JOi 

1 llvURirKICI 

1B41 

396.370 

1 1 ,560,30 1 

1 t ^MgXt 

itfin uQO 

J , lilSf 

ID^oOOyl/W 

in ttOO JIRl 





332,098 


Total... 

13.1,436,375 

601,310 1 

1 134,037.604 1 

42,290,053 i 

1 19,093, .144 

7,767,048 

114,944,3.50 


The following statement shows the quantities of black and green teas, 
respectively, imported from 1833 to 1841, inclusive, according to the Canton 
table, which corresponds so closely with the entire quantity imported, per table 
No. IV. considering the different modes of arriving at the fact, as to justify the 
belief that it cannot be far from correct. 


YEARS. 

Black. 

Grpon. 1 TOTAL. 

YEAKS. 

Black. 

Green. 

TOTAL. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

Carried for. 
ward 

Iba. 

3,002,020 

4,5.5fl.720 

2,095,090 

5,076,330 

4,629,900 

Iba. 

10,329.480 
14,740,320 
11,200 710 
I2,.564,270 
14,421,060 

Iba. 

14,232,400 

19,30.1,040 

14,2.55,800 

17,640,600 

17,0.50,960 

Braugbt for. 
ward .... 

1838 

1839 

1840 

164P. 

Total 

1 

Iba. 

10,160,900 
^4.412,870 
‘1JMI4,080 
8,469,970 
1,770,370 
oV _ 

Iba. 

03,321,840 

10,805,310 

8,857,410 

18,005,850 

7,850,4.10 

Iba. 

82,482,800 

1.5,218,180 

10,421,540 

41,565,840 

0,620,800 

19,160,900 

_ «:i,32l,840 

1 82.482,800 

30,378,250 

108.030,870 

139,309,120 
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V, — Comparative Statement of Exports of Teas from Canton to the United States, from 
the 30th of June, 1832, to the 30th of June, 1841. 


N A M R n 

1832-33 1 

1833-34 

1 

1834-35 1 

1835-30 

1836-37 


Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Poll lids. 

Chests. 

Pounds. ! < 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

i 

numl>cr.' 

n limber. I 

i 

inunitier. 

number. 

number. 

1 1 

number, 'niirobor.; 

nurolHir. 

number. 

nutniNir. 

Bohea 

13,6650 

95.5,8.50 

J.445 

101,150 

779 

54,53(1, 

867 

60,690 

2,183 

152,810 

Congou 


1 

1 



1 

1 





Souchong 

34,815 

2,4.37.050 

52,278 

3,6.50,400 

1 3.5,245 

2,467,1.501 

01,760 

4,5.33.200 

29,139 

2,030,730 

Pouchoug 

4,723 

330,6101 

9,181 

6^1*2,670 

5,733 

401,310, 

4,619 

323,330 

4,644 

325,080 

Oiilonff 


1 




i 





Pekoe; 

2,563 

170,410! 

2,I9‘2 

15.1,440 

l,030j 

72,100, 

2,273 

159.110 

1,604 

1 12,280 

Total Black . . . 

55,756 " 

‘ :i,902,920 

05, WO 

4,5.56,720 

42,787 

2,995,090, 

72,519 

5,076,330 

37,570 

2,629.000 

Hyson 

14,218 

1,282,3*20 

1 23,787 

2,140,830 

16.500 

l,4H.5,8Io! 

16.346' 

1,471,140 

19,080 

1,798.740 

Young Hyson .... 

51,363 

4,622,670 

86,11.5 

7,750,3.50! 

76,.5.57 

6,890.1.30, 

H.3.426 

7,508,340 

9.1,056 

8,375,040 

H ysoii Skin 

31,730 

2.856,240 

31, .5.9] 

2,843.190 

16 , 0 (r 2 

1,440,180 

23,086; 

2,077,740 

2l,f>57i 

2.210,130 

Gunpowder 

6,614 

59.5.260 

10,1,54 

913.860 

7,3.35 

060,150. 

8,002 

7*20,180 

9,373 

843,570 

Imperial 

5.9.19 

.531,510 

9,424 

848,160 

7,736 

696,240 

7,444 

(i69,»60 


724,590 

Twarikuy 

4,872 

438,480 

; 2,777 

249.930 

980 

88.200', 

1,299' 

116,010 

.5.211; 

4<ift,690 

Total Green .... 

114,772 

10,329,480 

16.5,818 

*14.746,320 

125,119 

11, 260.710' 

139,(M>3 

12,564,270 

160,234'; 

1 1,121,060 

Total Exports... 

170,5*28 

14,2.3*2. 100 

2*28,944 

1 19.303,040 

167,906 

I4,‘255,H00‘ 

2)2.122' 

]7,(i40,00a 

197,8011 

17,0.'»0,900 


NAM ES. 


lloUoa. . . . 
Gangoa... 
Souchong. 
Pouuliong. 
Oulong.... 
Pekoe . . . . 


Total Black 

Hyaou 

Young Hynon... 
Hyson Skin.... 

Gunpowder 

Imperial 

Twankny 

Total Groen ... 

Total Exports.. 


QUANTITY REMAINING ON HAND.— CONSUMPTION. 


During tho period from 18*21 to 1H,3'2, the quantities rc- lbs. lbs. 

maining on baud at the end of each year, amounted to Or arernp,c cniisunaptiun per an- 

74,014,764 lbs , or an average nf 6 ^4*2, 897 His. annually ; and niitn, from 18*21 to lU3a.. .*1,006,153 

frum 1833 to 1841, to 114,944,350 U»»., or 12,771, .594 lbs. an- Balance on hand at the end of 1832 8,627,144 

Dually — showing a considerable increased consiimptii^ , as Imported from 183.3 to 1841 134,037,694 

will appear further by the following st.tteiiient : — 142,661,839 

lbs. lbs. Deduct— ^exports same Hmu 19,093,344 

Assuming that the balance on baud Also the quantity on hand at the 

at the close of 1820 (for we have close of 1841 10,899,460 

no actual data prior to 1821), to he ■ — —* 29,992,813 

the same as at the end of 1821 ... , , 4,586,223 ; 

The imports from 1821 to 1832 were 92,982,7^ I Actually consumed in nine years... 112,672,023 


i dr average consumption per annum, 

. 97,568,991 

Deduct esports same time 183 ) 68,004 

Also the quantity on hand at the 
close of 1832 8,627,141 

26,695,148 
70,873,843 


from 1833 to 1841 1*2.519,113 

Showing nu incroased, average con- 

sumption since 1833, of per annum 6,612,960. 


1 1837-38. 

1836-39. 

183(^-40. 

1840 

-11. 

1 Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Putinds. 

i number. 

number. 

iiuniber. 

number. 

number 

number. 

number. 

iium1>er. 

.... 




169 

11,830 

1.52 

10.640 


.... 

2,892 

202,440 

.5.506 

385,120 

9,730 

68 1.730 

52,13.5 

3,649,450 

11.656 

816.1.30 

32,068 

2,307,760 

10,676 

747,320 

7.720 

.‘>40,40(1 

7,164 

501,480 

8,7t» 

613,700 

4,146 

290,220 

341 

23.870 

578 


3.180 

223,(120 

629 

44,030 

1,819 

127, :m 

40,400 

63,041 

4,412,870 

22.144 

1,.5<3 1,080 

49, .571 

3.469,970 

25,201 

1,770, .370 

13,1 12 

1,180,080 

8,850 

796,5(K) 

17,818 

1 ,603,620 

.5,821 

.523,890 

70,140 

6,31.1,1 10 

- ♦i.5,018 

5,93*2.620 1 

130,226 

11,720,340 

67,621 

5.635,890 

20,086 

1,888.740 

8,245 

74*2,0.50 

23,*258 ; 

2,093,220 

1 1 ,329 

1,010,610 

! 8,343 

7.50,870 

7,771 

(»99,(>t>0 

14,61.5 j 

1 1,315,350 

.1,156 

1 284,040 

! ! 

<;21,990 

(i,69l 

602,190 

I3..m 1 

1,109.520 

2,420 

217,800 

1 1 

50,490 

93H 

84,420 

1,8*20 , 

, 163,800 ^ 

1,880 

160,200 

1 1*20,059 

10,803,310 

98,4 16 

8,857,440 

j 201,06.5 

1 18,09.5,850 

87,2*27 

7,850,430 

1 183,100 1 

f 15,218,180 

120,760 

10,421,520 

1 250.636 

21,565,820 

U2,.518 

0,620,800 


Actually consumed in twelve years 



m 
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GjOTEitAi. View of tiho Trade between die United States and China, from 1838 to 1841, 

•- inclumve. 


YEARS. 

Numbt ‘1 of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tonnage. 

Crews, Men and 
Boys. 

Value of Imports. 

Value of Teas. 

1833 

1 

41 

tons. 

1 5.334 

number. 

765 

775 

743 

785 

738 

.512 

321 

dollars. 

7, Ml 570 

dollars. 

•t JftA Aoa 

1334 1 

43 

1.5,550 

I. 3,495 
16,445 
16,160 

II, 821 
7,392 

14.771 

1 1,986 

7'899j.127 

6 217949 

1838. 

36 

5;987,I87 

7, .324, 816 

8,96f*,337 , 

4,7(i4,536 

3,678,509 

6,610,829 

3,695,388 

4 522 806 

]g30 

43 

.^34^,'811 
!i (Un 054 

1897. 

42 

1838,, f -tf 

29 

a 407 1 5li 

1839 

18 

2,428,419 

5,427,010 

3,460,245 

1840 

35 

593 

1841 

28 

469 



Total 

315 

122,954 

8701 

58,890,409 

42,290,053 

42,290,053 

Value of Teas 






Value of rest of cargoes. . 

i 


.... 

13,600.446 



The value of impurtvd, therefore, appears to ho axirtually about tlnllRra, and to constitute lather 

exceeding 7A percent of tho vidiie of the whole cargoeB;~which hare uTtraged since 1H3-1, 177,4:10 dollars each. The 
trade haa employed yearly about tbirty<iivo vessels, averaging :iuo ti^s, witb crews of eighteeu men and boys. 


Statement exhibiting a View of the General Trade between the United States and 
Canton, aceording to Valuations made in Canton, annually, during the Years ending 
Juno 30, 1804, to 1844. 


YEARS 
ending 
SQth Juno.l 


Imports 
jioto Can- 
ton. 


1805 

1800 

)807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 .. .. 

1812 

1818 

1814 .. ..) 

1818.. .. 5 

181ti 

1817 

1818 

1919 

1880 

1821 

1882 

1823 

1824 


COMMERCE. 


'from Can* 
ton. 


dollars. 
3 . 55^.818 
8,.*I26,358 
3,877.362 
3,940,090 
479,880 
5, 744, GOO 
2,898,800 
3,132,810 

1.483.000 

481,000 

2,827,500 

5.609.000 
7,070 H2H 

10,217’181 
8,188 000 
8,392-79.'i 
8,192708 
8,339389 
0,460 339 


dollars. 

3.848.000 

8.127.000 

4.294.000 

3.476.000 
808,000 

3.715.000 

2.073.000 

2.771.000 
620,000 
672,000 

4 . 220.000 
5,703,000 
6,777,342 

I 9,057,03:1 
I 8,173,107 
1 4,718,696 
I 7,863,044 
7.623.492 
1 6.677,149 


NA 

f umber 
of 

/essols. 

VIGATI 

Ton- 

nage. 

ON. 

Seamen. 

YEARS 
ending 
.3Uth June. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


34 

10, 189 

703 

1825 

42 

124 80 

868 

1826 

37 

112 86 

705 

1827 

33 

8,803 

6R3 

1828 

8 

22 15 

166 

1829 

37 

12,512 

705 

1830 

16 

4,748 ; 

331 

1831 

2.5 

7,406 1 

1 513 

1832 

8 

1,816 

1 171 

1833 

9 

2,854 

105 

1834 ' 

1831 

30 

10,208 

1 615 

18.-I0 

38 

13,096 

1 780 

1837 

39 

14,325 

1 800 

1838 

46 

16,022 

I 951 

1839 

43 

15,139 

1 837 

1840 

28 

9,:i7K 

i 562 

• 1841 

4ri 

15,530 

912 

||H42 

40 

14,577 

1 804 

i184:i 

34 

13,096 

836 

1IH44* 


COMMERCE. 



dollars. 
8,962,04.8 
7,7H1,.')U1 
4,273,617 
5,394,:)|7 
4,065,670 , 
4,341,282 
4,223.476 ! 
r>,6t|5,307 1 
8,011,114 
' 9,887,801 


r>, 191,1 11 


2,445,878 


dollars. 
8,501,1 19 
8,782,562 
4.429.3H1 
6,74.5.696 
3,«7.'I,H.57 
4.209,810 
4,344,548 
.5.999,731 
8.225,375 


6,686,17: 


* Merchandise only. 


NAVIGATION. 


Number 

of 

Vessels. 1 

Ton- 

nage. 

1 Seamen. 

No. 

No." 

1 No. 

43 

16,262 

864 

42 

16,431 

888 

26 

9,.'766 

521 

29 

11,041 

.593 

27 

10,279 

552 

35 

13,325 

716 

34 

12,944 

095 

34 

12,944 

695 

59 

22,462 

1207 

47 



19 

31 


49 

20,291 

1160 


We have not been able to procure any returns upon which any reliance can 
be placed for the blank years in the above table. The returns for 1844 we have 
received from the British consul at Canton. — See his detailed statement of the 
American trade at Canton for that year hereafter: wluch^ with other returns of the 
British and foreign trade of that port, heSs been prepe^red with great pains and all 
possible accuracy by him. 
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Statement exhibiting tfae Amount of Specie, Bills, and Merchandise, Imported Jnto Can- 
ton, on American Account, annually, from 1805 to 1844. 


Seaion ending 
tbe»0thof 

JunOtt 


1805.. 

1806.. 
1H07.. 
mod.. 
180*).. 
18)0.. 
IHII.. 
1HI2.. 

1813.. 

1814.. 

1815.. 
1HI6.. 

1817.. 
IHJK.. 

1810 .. 
1820 .. 
1H2I.. 
182'2.. 

1823. . 

1824.. 


IMPORTED INTO CANTON. 

RMfiM 1 Mor. Total 

^ England. I ebandiae. Value 

’Seaeon ending 
the 30th of 
June. 

IMPORTED INTO CANTON. 

Mer- Total 

»pcc e. Ungiaijjj. ebandiae. Value. 

dollars. 

cfollari 

dollani- ( 

dollars. 


ilolfarri. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollam. 

9,1)02,001) 


2,653,818 

5,Ar>5.8l8 

IB25 

6,524,500 

. , 

2,437,52.5 

8,962,025 

4,176,000 


1,150,358 

5.326,358 

1826 1 

5,725,200 

, . 

2,0.56,101 

7,781,301 

2,806,000 


082,302 

3.877,362 

827 1 

1,841,168 

400,000 

2,032,440 

4,273.617 

3,032,000 


008,000 

3,040,090 

H28 ; 

2, 6-40,300 

300.000 

2,454,617 

5,394,017 

70,000 


409,850 

470,850 

1820 

740,(8)0 

657,000 

2,667.770 

4.06.5,070 

4,723,000 


3,4 1 1.000 

5.744,600 

H30 1 

1,123,644 

42.1.6.56 

2,793,982 

4,:)41,28a 

2,330,000 


508,800 

2,898,800 

8.3) 1 

1 83.655 

l,168..500 

2,871,321 

4,223,476 

l,H7.'i,000 


1,257,810 

.3,132,810 

H.T2 ! 

757,252 

2,480,371 

2,457,184 

5 695,307 

616,000 


837,000 

1,453,000 

H.13 i 

672,519 

4.429,6.59 

2,907.936 

8.010,114 



451,000 

4.51,000 

834 i 

83.5 1 

1,029,178 

3,6.59,290 

5,202,033 

9,887,001 

1,022,000 


005,000 

2,.527.000 

836 1 





4,554,000 


1,055,000 

5,6m),6«0 

8.17 ! 





B,r,Oi,0fKt 


1,475,828 ' 

5,076,828 

.838 ! 

678,350 

3,142,000 

1,370,761 

5,191,111 

7,114,000 

2UO.OOU 

. 2,(;o:i,i5i 

10,217.151 

839 ' 





fi.207,000 

' 

j I,88S,0«fJ 

8,185,000 

SIO 





2,»tl5,l)fK) 


1 2,307.705 

5,392,79.5 

H4l ' 





5,l2r.,000 


, 3,067,708 , 

8,102.768 

H42 ' 





0,2!)2,8-l0 


' 2,040,510 

8.330,389 

1843 





4,000,000 

! 

2,301,00(k 

6.160.3.10 

1H>I1. 



1 2,44:., 870 

i 


Notl. - - 1«2H, lK2y, 1830 

, lK3l, and 

18^12, taiccn froTu a Canton 

paper. 




We have not been able to procure returns for the blank years in the above 
table upon which any reliance can be placed. 


Statement exhibiting the Value* of the Exports to, and Imports from, Cliina, and also 
the Tonnage employed in this Branch of Foreign Trade, during the Years ending on 
the 30th of September, 1821, to 1844, inclusive. Compiled from the several annual 
Reports on the Foreign Trade and Navigation of the United States by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


YEARS. 

Domestic 

Produce, 

&c. 

Foreign | 
MorcbaU'i 
diae, &c. 

• 

1'otal 

Eapurta. 

Imports. 

0 L 

VoBsels.; 

E A H 1 

Ton- 1 

UHgV, j 

h: D. 

Men. 1 

K N 

1 

Vessels. 

TER] 

Ton- 
nage. 1 

ffi D. 

Men. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 'number.' 

tons. 

number. 

1821 

388,.535 

3,002,02.5 

4,2<K),.560 

3,111,9.51 

16 

c,m 

302 

15 

5,622 

281 

1822 

420,230 

5,506,138 1 

5,935,368 

5,212,536 

22 

8. 1 H.5 

1 406 

26 

9,622 

481 

1823 

288,375 

4,347,686 | 

1 4,636,061 

6,-5l 1,42.5 

26 

9,478 

473 

35 

13,067 

645 

1824 

330,466 

4,970,705 

! 6.301,171 

5,568,. 502 

26 

9,563 

478 

28 

1 10,518 

1 525 

1825 

160,0.59 

5,4 10,4.50 

5,575,515 

7,5:)3,U5 

23 

8,067 

4.13 

36 

1 13,468 1 

673 

1826 

242,4.51 

2,324,09.1 

2.466,644 

7,422,180 

13 

4,056 

247 

28 

1 10,432 

520 

1827 

290,862 

3,573.543 

3.864.405 

3,617,183 

2-1 

8,050 

447 

24 

8,880 I 

444 

1828 

230,385 1 

1,2.52,417 

1,482,802 

5,339.108 

9 

3,664 

18:t 

27 

0,081 1 

400 

1839 

*160,759 

1,094.103 

1,364,862 « 

► 4,680,847 

17 

6,361 

317 

22 

8,052 

400 

1830 

1 156,200 

585,003 

742,193 

3,878,141 

9 

3,-501 

17’ 

23 1 

8,508 

429 

1831 

244.790 j 

1,048,045 

1.290,835 

3.083.205 

14 

3,061 

26<f 

J* 

4,.1]6 

215 

1832 

; 336,162 

024,360 

1,. 580,322 

5.344,007 

19 

7,232 

3(4 

30 

1M49 

557 

1833 

637,774 

893,085 

1,433,7.59 

7,641,570 

26 

9,538 

47( 1 

41 

1.5, 334 

765 

1834 

265,756 

764,727 

1,010,483 i 

7,892.327 

22 

8.12:1 i 

405 

4.1 

15,550 

775 

1835 

335,368 

1.332,712 

I 

1 

5,087,187 

20 

7,104 1 

.139 1 

30 

13,41)5 

743 

1836 

341, .503 

8.52,701 

1,194,264 1 

T,.124,M16 

15 

5,062 I 

26.5 ' 

4:t 

16.445 

785 

1837 

318,973 

3)1,618 

600,694 

8,06.5,.W 

9 

3,793 j 

17.5 ! 

42 

10,160 

738 

1838 

6-5.5,581 

961,021 

1,. 51 6,602 

4,704,536 

18 

7,314 

342 

29 

11,821 

512 

1839 

430,464 

1,103, rjf 

1,533,601 

.3,67rt,.509 

1.5 

6,419 

279 

! i« 

7,302 

321 

1840 

409,186 

510,7 hO 

1,000,966 

0,640,829 

7 

3..1fi0 

149 

3.5 ' 

14,771 

584 

1841 

715,322 

48.5,494 

1,200,816 

3,98.5,388 

12 

4,876 

215 

1 28 

1 11,986 

460 

1842 

737,609 

706,888 j 

1,444,347 

4.934,664 

19 

7,64.1 

281 

27 

! 12.487 

.510 

1843 

1,736,393 j 

«63,365 

2,418,968 

4.865,566 

.13 

13,532 

580 

29 

• 13,460 

586 

1844 

1,1 10, (Via 1 

640,918 

1,756,941 1 

4,931,235 

27 

11,262 

492 

; .12 

I 1.5,399 

636 


* Ksclunivc of speeir and I>i11.<(. 
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AMERICA 


Articles and Value of E^tports fiwn the United States to China, in 1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Valw. 

flollant. 


Caudlea 

Manta and nparn.... 

Naval stores 

Skins and furs 

Giusene 

lieef 

I*nrk, bacon, &c. • . . 
U utter and cheese .. 

Tobacco 

Turpentine 

Cordage 

Copper 

i'ottoo manufactures 

Fire engines 

Bitoks and maps .... 
Other manufactures 

Flour 

Ship bread 


1,708 

900 

272 

18,000 

G3,000 

9,847 

1.780 

300 

2,518 

283 

882 

9,730 

337,470 

1,171» 

589 

l,M8 

1,612 

M54 


Carried inrveard 


442,007 


ARTICLES. 

Value. 


ilollarii. 

442,097 

Cotton r. 



Hats 

2.830 

Saddlery A 

200 


MO 


4,470 

163,642 

524 


Imii .................... 


12,400 

............... 

l^rUg* r,,---......-......-'. ....... 

590 

'I'wiflf yuri'i, Xrit. ..................j 

18,255 

itnil types 

783 

Gold nriin 

18,000 


Total value of cxporti* for the 

yoskT 

604,443 

737,509 

1 n vi'MMti. .............. 

703.5iMi 

Ji, foreign vessols ............ 

34.203 



Value of Imports into the United States from China, iu 1842. 


ARTICLES. 

Value. 

Tran 

dollars. 

4,367,101 

1,908 

4,421,666 


Vll other articles 

Total value of importx 

8,790,735 


Statement exhibiting the Value of Domestic produce and Manufat;tures Exported 
China, during* the Years ending 30th of September, 1821 to 1844, inclusive. 


YEARS 


DOMESTIC P R O 1> U C E, &c. 


ending 30th of 
September. 

Furs. 

Ginseng. 

Domestic 

Cottons. 

Cotton unma- 
nufactured. 

Total Value 
of all Exports.* 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1821.. 

142,309 

171,780 

.... 

53 593 

388,535 

1822.. 

78,158 

.104,181 

.... 

14,192 

429,'2a9 

1823. . 

100,010 

139,582 


112 

288,375 

1824.. 

8U,83fl 

222,780 


296 

330,466 

1825.. 

:M,130 

94,421 

.... 


J(i0,059 

1826.. 

45,110 

134,799 

14,931 


242,451 

18*27.. 

100,986 

79,000 

90,900 

9,388 

10,740 

290,862 

|1R2H.. 

101,764 

14,981 

230,385 

1829.'. 

HO.IHO 

110,306 

25,998 


260,7.59 

|1830.. 

10,306 

64,070 

56,173 


125,290 

1831. 

42,390 

1 15,928 

49,256 

1,998 

244,790 

1832 

129,570 

99,303 

* 88,498 
215,495 

.... 

836.162 

1833 

109.605 

182,4.17 

• • • . 

537,774 

1834 

8,383 

68,471 I 

146,891 

.... 

255,756 

1835 


.... 

174,737 

. . • • 

335,308 

18.36 


.... 

85,745 

.... 

a41,.563 

18.37 

561 

106,548 

201,252 

. .. • 

318,973 

1838 

37,864 

35,902 

.517.840 

t . • • • 

6.55,581 

1839 

16,704 

118,904 

262,335 

.... 

430,464 

1840 

17.159 

3614195 

1,.500 

409,186 

7i5,.422 

1841 

2,368 

435,766 * 

173,7.55 

.... 

1842 

18,000 

63,302 

337,470 

67,695 

737, .509 

1843 

1844 

41,042 

187,430 

9.1.446 

971,202 

169,341 

1.755, .393 
1.110,023 


* The uneuumerated articles ere Included in the total value of exports. 
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Value of Principal Articles of Merchandise Imported from China into the United States, 
from 1821 to 1844, inclusive ; compiled from the several Annual Accounts of the 
Trade and Navigation of the United States, by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


YEARS. 

*8 

5 

e* 

iS 

1 .. 

Is 

a 

3 

1 

I* 

£ 

Copper, in 
Ban, &c. 

Specie, Gold 
and SUrer. 

COTTONS. 

. • »- 0 *5 

8 8 'll 8 

> a» .0 £ Ss 

- f|S 

B 

I 

1 

Jewellery. 

i 

i 

u 

11 

sS 

« 9 

'0 

n 

is 

H 

a 

(• 

s 

M 

s 


d1r». 

dlrs. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

din. 

dire. 

dullari. 

dlra. 

dlrs. 

dlrs. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

1821 


48, UO 

, , 

.. 



998,079 

263 

1 .317.846 


752 





1822i •• 

50 

. , 

5g7 


500 

755,371 

67 

2,389,210 


236 

190 

844 



1823 


1.208 

, , 

87,601 

38,475 

22,036 

595,684 

288 

3,122,186 


1,086 

25 



4,659 

1824 


2.620 

• • 

• • 

.. 


177,015 


2.430,8.56 


2.748 

930 


560, 


I82n 

i2 

. . 

520 

53 



310,548 

OQ 

3.060.148 

16 

17,135 

900 


2.50 

5.495 

1826 

30 

10,622 

300 


, , 

.. 

974,970 

2.5 

2,746.704 

410 

2.219 

1285 


.5,376 

18Gil26 

1827 

. . 

k. 

350 



.. 

172,668 


1,338,227 

.. 

1,086 

155 

12 

4.009 

96,513 

1828 

70 

• • 

010 

, . 

, , 

24,890 

304,674 

.. 

2,234,100 

905 

2,475 

1060 

2250 

4,598' 

7,80(1 

1829 

4r> 

. . 

413 ^ 

2,253 

• • 


452,873 

.. 

1,016,603 

10 

104 

167 I 

40 

8,465' 

101,796 

1830 

i» 

. . 


. . 

. , 

9,104 

176,730 

3 

071,670 


715 

510 1 

1 •• 

6.852', 

89.606 

1831 

78 

.. 

‘35 : 

200 

22 

2l,H»0 

87^81 

30 

1,306,323 ! 


1,3.58 .. 

257 

15,0991 

76,UI 

1832 

20 

1 . • 

183 

890 

68,871 

2'i,932 

95.072 

1.1.15 

2.027,503 j 

10 

326 

69 

100 

12,7:m1 

43..57(> 

1833 

125 

3,500 

.. 1 

noo! 

70,953 

6.400 

30,.339 

87.50 

1,263.082 

238 ! 

1,219 


28 1 

31,082 

123,982 

1834 

06 


10 1 


. . 

,, 

46,845 

8920 

1,010,158 

‘‘ 

430 


174 

. 5 , 292 ; 

78,70(; 

1H35 

302 



•* 1 

. . 

.. 

6.433 

. , 

927,017 1 


1,000 



14,472 

3.666 

1836 

112 

'168 

1415 ! 

398 

210 

50 

28,348 

12 

1.297,770 1 


3.088 



10 , 512 ; 

8..573 

1837 

771 

17,000 

902 

! 


•• 1 

•S.'i.OJM) 

12:17 

2.104.981 1 


7,567 

. 

1 * * 

18,061 1 

09,354 

1838 

504 

4,300; 

. . 


138 


27,019 : . . 

905, .'572 


3,5.11 

922 


7JI30' 

15,702 

I83U 


200 

. . 


66,830 


2,379 

.. 

078,183 ! 

i ^ 

521. .. 


6,228; 

6 

1840* 



670 


1 

1 * • 


1,100 

1263 

779.629 


2,925; .. 


4,713{ 

141,818 

1841 1 


.. 

*• 



*485 

217 

5.5 

285.773 


717 

• • 


3,:i86; 

165,780 

18421 



122 




53 


359,718 

! .. 

.. 

9 


6,546; 

8,847 

18431 


, . 

822 ! 



.. j 


1.5 

226,539 

1 .. 

36, .. 


16,276 


1844 

1845 


•* 





•• 

477 

46,34(i 

j .. 

ii; .. 



30,2»7 


Imposts from China into the United States — continued. 


YEARS 
ending 
30th of 
fieptftn- 
brr. 

MADEIIIA 
j WINK. 

i 

corres. 

i 

! CASSIA. 

1 

1 

; AUPHOR. 

} 

INDIOO. 

PAPen. 


lUPUHTS FROM CHINA 


1 

Quan- 

tity. 

Qiiao- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

• 

Qii.m- 
' lity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

China 

ware. 

Teas. 

Su£ar. 

Cassia. 

1821 

(gallons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

; lbs. 

IIh. 

lbs. 

dnllarM. 

dull.in. 

cldllars. 

dollars. 

742 

.. 

329,687 


.. 

.. 

13,273 

I,:42«,9»0 

13,765 

67,070 

1822 

850 

8 

491.238 


.. 


17,000 

l,'<5H.9(i2 

53,:iI8 

82,491 

182.3 

2,586 

. , 

804S651 

,, 

.. 

,, 

22,003 

2,:t60,350 

13,428 

144,6.58 

1824 

.322 

357 

1,043,596 

. . 


.. 

8,H20 

2,78.5,683 

1).H03 

142,163 

1825. ... 

70.5 

12,072 

723.062 

18,.560 

184 

3883 

29,9'tO 

3,725,675 

35,001 

190,790 

1826 

(•1)2 

75,074 

895,211 

45,463 

2,553 

4041 

29.8.54 

3,740,41.5 

89,036 

270,155 

1827 

4,133 

219 

408.017 

23,103 


2J76 

33,369 

1,711,18.5 

54,238 

58,784 

1828 

hG5 

51,512 

658.404 

. . 

81.683 

817 

12,177 

2 , 41 : 1.002 

5.249 

103,043 

1829 

326 

48,795 

I 522,689 

61,976 I 

04,300 

1.390 

12,401 

2,045.61.5 

70,262 

61,516 

18.30 

i 301 

945 

37.5,181 

' •• 


2879 

10.974 

2,421,711 

40,482 

40,061 

1831 

1 3,766 

132 j 

! 221,973 



3608 

6,276 

1,416,04,5 

16,610 

21. .528 

18.32 

G.3.3 

10,352 

450,499 

3..319 

J! 1 

7355 

16,610 

2,783.488 

1(».022 

:{D.9:i5 

18.33 

297 

2,201 ! 

997,039 

67,050 

i ^213 

3371 

14,082 

5,481,603 ! 

15,103 

92,.517 

1834 

17,071 

10,440 , 

1,327,605 

4,290 

4(r23 

13,700 

6,2r:)14 i 

40,231 1 

104,300 

1835 

33,283 

191,534 ; 

1,032,205 

20,532 


4585 

17,073 

4, .52: m)6 1 

29,047 ! 

77,251 

ih;i6 

26 

75,785 1 

1,120,995 

■ 39.478 

i 8,822 

1287 

26,516 1 

5.:44-',siO 

1 121,420 : 

89,210 

1837 

; 386 

1 1,1.32 ' 

1,188,354 

3:18,097 

1 4.452 

1548 

28,429 

fVH! ! ■ 

121,091 

88,202 

18,38 

1839,... 

326 

6.5,813 1 

1 1.200 ; 

461,487 

1 438,866 

1 1 : 1 , 3:13 

! 067 1 

1 39,100 
{ 1,280 

1388 

:ii 

0.723 

4,233 

3,497,1.56 1 
2,128.419 ' 

1 2,07.5 

' 143 

35,632 

31,667 

1840 

260 

1,549 I 

1 647,012 

802,640 I 

1 54,007 

745 

3.960 

.5.127,010 

10,001 

40,023 

1841 

95 

1 

563, .5.36 

' 39,503 1 

i 

,, 

1..356 

3,166.24.5 1 

I 6,545 

4.5,745 

1842 


1 22,764 1 

153,.38.5 


2620 

1 3,230 

4, .167,101 

1 3 , .572 

42,132 

1843 

191 

200 ; 

]i6.:in3 

-35.51 5 j 

! 

. . 

.5.3ri0 

3,776,464 

I 15 

5,3.118 

1844 

1845 

127 

1,456 1 

1,075.809 

; 99,995 

1 ! 

•• 

1749 

11,482 

4,075,191 

403 

80,182 


Unenumerated articles have been of very unimportant value, and are included 
in the preceding table of total imports. 
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Statement exhibiting the Value of Foreign Merchandise, Exported to China, during the 
Years ending 3Qth of September, 1821 to 1844, inclusive. 


years 

EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE TO CHINA. 

eddiog aotli df 
September. 

Specie. 

QiticLsilver. 

Opium. 

Cloths. 

Cottons. 

Worsted 

Stuff: 


dnllarn. 

dollare. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Eollars. 

dollars. 

mi 

3.301,487 



10.3,040 

3,785 

70,763 



5,075,012 

, , 

. , 

59,813 

14,0.34 

2,575 

im 

3,584,182 

, , 


92,932 

27,509 

16,493 

1S24 

4,403,852 

, , 


10«,297 

18,248 

51,5.58 

1885 

4,623,075 

153,457 

, , 

170,663 

140,750 

39,509 

1820 

1,051.695 

2,513.318 

J. 34 ,288 

• • 

63,527 

106,270 

3,600 

1827 

200,201 

301,804 

18,871 

7*J,274 

303 

1828 

4S4,5(X) 

100,005 

135,005 

5,1.58 

207,063 

2,052 

1820 

001,593 

161.(M>1 

103,247 

427 

32.391 


1880. 

78.084 

82,805 

00,392 

‘ZMiO 

31,781 


1881 

307.024 

250,751 

(XIO 

31,209 

140,664 

136,062 

105 

1832 

452,119 

193.087 

1.558 


1833 

200,456 

17,971 

11,043 

166,000 

106.932 

6,506 

1834 

1835 

1830 

378,830 

•• 

77,110 

105,037 

1,130 







1837 * 

155,000 

7^8,661 

7,000 

52,221 


11,735 


1838 

(>,954 

570 

2;>,fl54 


1880 

987,475 ! 

. . 


218 


1840 

477,003 



— . • 

1.577 


1841 

1842 

425,592 

588.714 




.580 


1843 

571,G(X) 



.319 

150 


1844 

505,955 


7,121 

207 

722 



. Formerly large quantities of valuable furs, procured on the north-west coast of 
America, and of seabskins, obtained from the numerous islands in the high lati- 
tudes of the southern ocean, were carried to China ; and furnished no inconsi- 
derable part of the American sales in the China market; but which never ap- 
peared in the American custom-house documents, ur constituted any part of the 
official exports of the United States. w 

'Hie great prices obtained at Canton for furs, particularly sca-otter skins, from 
the north-west coast of America, carried there by Captain Cook, induced others to 
engage in this trade. The enterprise of the Arneriegns led them very early 
to engage in these long and hazardous trading voyages. The first undertaken^ 
from the United States, was in a ship belonging to Boston, under the com- 
mand of Captain Kendrick ; and the discoveries made by this ship, along the 
north-west coast of this country, were afterwards urged, by the United States, in 
support of their claims in that quarter. ' These voyages, at first, afforded large 
profits, from the number of the skins procured, and which found a ready market 
at Canton. The quantity of these furs, for many years past, has greatly dimi- 
nished, and this trade has become of comparatively ^srnall importance. 

Tlie Americans not only explored tlje north-west part of this continent for furs, 
but also visited the numerous islands in the southern ocean, in search of seal- 
skins, for the Chinese market. These latter voyages being at first also profitable, 
induced such competition, that the seal soon became scarce at the places usually 
visited. The Americans, however, with a spirit of enterprise and hardihood 
only equalled by those who pursue the whale, pushed their way through float- 
ing mountains of ice to still higher southern latitudes; and found the fur-seal^ 
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in islands and regions before unknown. These perilous voyages were principally 
conducted by the hardy and adventurous fishermen of Stouington, in Connecti- 
cut, in vessels of from fifty to eighty tons. In Juiie^ 1833, tlie number of 
schooners employed in sealings from Stonington and its vicinity, was twelve, 
whose aggregate tonnage was only 855 tons ; averaging about seventy for each 
vessel, and manned iJy 202 men. — Pitkin's Statistics, 

We have no official documents showing the value of the furs thus pro- 
cured by the Americans for the Chinese market. An American gentleman, 
who was for some time consul at Canton, furnished Mr. Pitkin with a state- 
ment of the number and value of sea-otter and seal-skins, imported into Can- 
ton, in American vessels, from June, 1800, to January, 180.3, with the number 
of American vessels, entering the j3ort of Canton, during the same period, and 
the value of exports, for each year, from June 11, 1800, to June, 1802. 

According to this statement, the number of sca-otter and seal-skins brought to 
Canton by the Americans, was ifs follows : — 


1) A T j: s 


From Juno 1 Ith, IrtOO, to April 27th, IrtOl . 

From Muy l.'uh, IHOl, to June, 1H02 

From Juno, I H02, to January 9th, IM03 .. 


• S K \ 0 

r T i. R 

S ! ■ A I 

SKIN S. 

i N^in»lK*r. 

. 

V.ilur. 

Number. 

V-.'luo. 


(loll.lIH 



u,4'»0 i 



270.2H3 

n,iK7 ] 

21.K.2G.I 

120.7 lO 

30,1 JO.'i 

13,720 j 

271,000 

297,oril 

-.3; ,(.00 


0O.\:»|3 1 

1 01 s:.').! 

' "07,278 


The number of American vessels, entering the port of Canton, during the first 
period, was thirty-three; of which* seven were from Poston, seven IVom Phila- 
delphia, and all the otter-skins were brought in the vessels from the former. 
The number of vessels in the second period was thirty-four — fourteen from Bos- 
ton, and nine from PhilaTlelphia ; and in the third, the number was thirty-three — 
eleven from the former place, and six from the latter; and in the two last periods, 
most of the otters were also brought by the Boston vessels. 

According to the same statement, the exports to the United States were I- 


dollars. 

For the first period f. ^..W^.OOO 

„ „ second period .1,74-2,194 


Averaging those two years about 3,200,000 dollars ; and the value of skins im- 
ported during the same periods, was about 1,080,000 dollars; equal to about one- 
sixth of the exports. Mr. Pitkin could obtain no information, as to the value of 
furs and skins carried to Canron, from 1803 to 1818. 

About the year 1819, the American merchants began to carry British woollen 
and cotton goods, from the ports of Gieat Britain, directly to China. The value 
of British goods, imported into Canton by the American merchants, 1824 — 
1825, was 794,514 dollars; and in 1826—1827, was 893,836 dollars. 

The merchandise thus exported, from Great Britain, does not appear in the 

VOL. HI. 


.> N 
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American custom-house bojpks; and makes no part of the official accounts of 
American exports to China. This trade has been continued. 

Beturn of the Quantities and Value of Merchandise Exported from the Port of Canton, 
in forty-three American Vessels, of the burden of 19,269 Tons, to the Countries 
and Places undermentionod, during* the Year ending 31st of December, 1844, viz.:— 


Number in 
the Tariff. 


A K T I C L K S. 


Quantities. 


To what Countries and 
Places Fxpiirtoil. 


Estimated Value 
in Spanish Dollars. 


1. Raw PitoDUCR. 

Aniseed stars piculs 

Camphor. .do. 

Cassia ..do. 

Cassia buds do. 

China-root .do. 

OalsugHl-root do. 

Ganiboge do. 

Hartall or orpimeiit do. 

Musk cutties 

Quicksilver piculs 

Rhiibarb do. 

.Silk, raw do 

Sugsr, raw ..do. 

Tea, viz. j 

Smiclioiig piculs 

Pekoe do. 

Pouclmng do. ri.aMd 

Oolong do. 1,0, 'ffi! 

Twankay... do. 

llysoii do. 4,2181 { 

Hyson skin do, lUHiVii i 

Young Hyson do 54,2:u| i 

Imperial do. S/iUO! i 

(liiri powder do. 4,7 OS j 

Fobatco piculs 

2. Manokacturicd Articles. 
Bamboo ware piculs 

Bone aud horn ware oattics 

China-ware * • piculs 

Clothes, ready made ........ .cutties 

Copper, tin, and pewter-ware. piculs 
Crackers and fireworks boxes 

Fans of all sorts catties 

Furniture piculs 

(Hue do 

Grass cloth catties 

Ivory ware do. 

Kittysols boxes 

I acqnered w'are piculs 

Mats and matting do 

Mother of pearl ware catties 

Nankeens and dyed cottons. . .piculs 

Oil of aniseed .do. 

PMiuting oil Humbert 

Pictures on rice paper do t 

Paper of all sorts piculs 

Preserves boxes 

Kattaii-work piculs 

Silk, thread and ribands cstties 

Silk piece goods ...do. 

Shoes, womens* do. 

Soy piculs 

Tortoise-shell ware catties 

Trunks, leather. nests 

Vermilion boxes 

Misrellaneous exports and ar- 
ticles, not enumerated in the 
tariff 


Canton, the 3lstof December, 1844. 


New York ’ { 

Manilla, New York, Boston, f 
and Lima I 


New York and Mazatlan .... | 

Lima 

New Yoik and Boston 

New York, Lima, and Ma- ? 

zatlan 1 

Manilla aud New York 


( Manilla, New York, Baltl- ^ 

•V more, Boston, Lima, and I 5 0(>4 02d 
t Mazatlan... J ’ 


New York and Lima 

New York, Lima and Saiid- 

wiHi iHlarids 

Manilla, New York, aud Bos- 
ton 

Manilla, New York, aud Sand- 

wicb Islands 

Manilla, Lima, and Mazatlan 
New York, Boston, Lima,8ci‘. 

’ Manilla, New \ork, Boston, 
and Katiciwicb Islands .... 
r Manilla, New York. Lima, 

L and Mazatlan 

Limn 

New York and Lima 

I ;New York, Lima, and Sand- 

\ j wicb Jslnnds 

I iManillfi, New York, Boston 
I , Lima, Mazatlan, and Sand- 

I j wicb Islands 

[ iNi'W York, Boston, and 
r ] Lima 

r jNi’W York, Boston, and Bal- 
I tiniore 


1, 082 


G.929 
.'iUl 
4,<iO0 
i 129,144 
400 
10 


5 New York and Sandwich \ 
) Islands i 

f M.'its'llu, New York, Boston, } 
^ Lima, Mnzutlan, aud Sand > 

I wicb Islands ^ 

San£^ich Islands. 

Manilla and New York 

New York 


(New York, Boston, Maznt 
< Isn. Lima, and Sandwich 
( Islands 


Total value of exports . . | 6,6fi 

FRANCIS C. MACGREGOR, 
Her Majesty’s Gunaul. 
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Return of the Quantities and Value of Merchandise Imported Into the Port of Canton 
in forty-nine American Vessels, of 20,292 tons, burden, from tlic Countries and Places 
undermentioned during the Year ending 31st of December, 1S44, viz. : 


Number 
in the Tariff. 


ARTICLES. 



1. MANurM^i URKs OP Wool. ' 

47 

Broad wonMoiiH 

.. . .cliungh' 


Narrow ditto 

do j 


CainlotH 

... do.' 


2 . Manufaci tRE.s OF Cotton. i 

1.) 

Lniigcloth , graja 


; Ditto, 

do 1 

Ditto twilled 



Chjii(/.(>H and piiiita 

do.! 

,I]i)ndki‘rcliic(i!i 

.. . .diizena; 


C ottons not riiuinorated 


14 

Cotton yarn and tliread. . . . 



.1. MlSCn.I.AKKOLIN AttTICt.KH, FtA W ' 


AMI iVfANUKAtTrnr.il. 

H 

Clocka, woodon, nut dlea, Ac. . . .value; 

. KHrilieiiware ot all kiuds.. 

do.i 

20 

Gla-a and glasaware 


30 

MetulH, iron in bats, bultrt. 

Ac..piculN 


Jjead 




Spelter 



lin 



Till pintt's 


45 

Wine, beer, and Hpiritu . . 

. . .dozenaj 

3 

Bctclniita 


10 

('ochineal 

. . .cutties' 

12 




21 

Ginseng, fiTHt qudlity 

do.! 


Ditto, aecoiid ditto 


32 

Pepper 

do.i 

31 



3.5 

Rice and paddy 

....... do.’ 

39 

Skins and Iutn, viz. : — 



Oxhides, beaver, lux, 

otter, and 


racoon skiitH 

^riuiiihei' 

4G 

Wood, aatxial 



— riapan 



IViHcolluiieou.i nnporta, including a#j 


ticlcB not enumerated in 

the tuiiir.. 


4. Trkahdre 

i 

j 


Quantities. 


number. 

61 . S 

P 6 H 


Prow what Countiiea audj 
Places imported. | 

EKtimuted Value 
in Spauirth Dollars. 


dullara 


r 3,390 

1,290 

0,852 


U0,r,23 

IHi.NU 
.1.1 :to 
230 
;i«,54»4 
1 , 7 HB 


1 jVew Yort, Philadelphia,' 
> RoHtori, Jiultimore, and' 
I ! S.ilcm. I 


253, .IHG 
19.224 
30J,2G5 
<J..500 
052 
30,548 
45,482 


r),9cr, 

2.5 

30 


New York 


2,929 

22..VJ8 1 

3or> 
l.UHH 

New S^nk and Liverpool... 
New Ymk, lioatoii, and Pbi- 

l.idelphia j 

New ^ oik 1 

.Singapore j 

I9M 

331^ 

»i*7 

.O.'iMG 

19,630 

49.'» ^ 

1.9H0 ( 

6 KIK 

1 .7 16 

New Vi.rk ' 

New ^'ork [ 

Singapore ! 

1 New Yoi k 1 

New OileauH, and llomhuy..! 
New ^ork, and Raltinioie.i 

Philadelphia 1 

Sinirapore I 

4/4,6 16 

Vlaijillii, Bali, Batavia 1 


5.9ri6 

25 

.'to 

4,872 

108.495 

2.150 

19,H54 

1,190 

1,510 

:i,}8S 

7.5K4 

106,965 

137,560 

30,446 

0.125 

85,252 


17.'»02 

IM>() 

170 


I New York and Philadelphia' 

.10,2.54 

|S»nrLi SiM Inlauda i 

8,G22 

) .Manilla j 

:{15 

i .... 1 

1 J 

I8,G75 

1 * 

1 Boston, Mexico, and Lima , . 

1.12.V00 

i Total 

2,.l4r*,H70 


N.R.' In these returns are not iiiuludod tbo quantities of merchandiKe imported into Canton Ufd Mrican, in Poitii< 

guese Lorchos. 

FRANCIS C. MACGREGOR, 

Canton, aist of December, 1844. Her Majesty’s Consul. 


CHAPTER XX VH. 

TBADE AND NAVIGATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 'IHE FOREIGN 
WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND THE STATES OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. ** 

In defiance of the suicidal commercial policy of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
which prohibited any legal trade or intercourse on the part of foreign subjects or 
citizens, with their possessions on the continent of America and the West India 
Islands, the Anglo-Americans persevered and succeeded, during war and peace, 
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in supplying with provisiops and merchandise, the French, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese colonics. 

Ih some instances, France allowed her colonies to receive foreign articles, which 
could not be supplied by the mother country; and those legal imports into the 
French colonies, from tlio United States, amounted in 1 78G, to 13,263,000 livres, or 
about (at the then value of French money in the West Indies) 520,000/. sterling. 
Imports by American ships from these colonies, amounted to about 7^263,000 
livres. The extent and value of the illicit trade has at all times been uncertain. 

At the commencement of the late war, declared by France against Great 
Britain, in the 'winter of France offered to secure to the United States, the 
trade of her colonics by a tiaiumal compact: accompanied by a new treaty of 
alliance, under which the French colonies were to be afterwards ceded to France. 
The American government did not consider it politic to accept the otter. 

During tlie war, liowever, France compelled to leave open her colonial 
ports to all the world ; and the Americans had a principal share in the trade 
with the French West India islands. The value of exports and imports, in 
each year, from 1795 to 1801, are stated as follows by Mr. Pitkin: — 


Wars. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. j Exports. 

Imports. 


dollars. 

Hollars. 

1 dollar. 

dollars. 

17f)o 


1 5, ( ol yi oS 

1799 1 2,776,601 

2,022,929 

179r> 1 

8,408,046 

15,743,774 

1800 <1 .5,123,433 

1 9,385,111 

1797 1 

8,565,053 

14,030,337 

1801 7,147,972 

! 13,593,255 

1798 1 

5,344,690 

15,380,091 

j 

1 


During the years 1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807, the average value of American 
domestic produce, carried to the French islands, was about 2,800,000 dollars, 
and of foreign produce, between 3,000,000 dollars and 4,000,000 dollars. The 
imports from them into the United States, during this perif)d, were to a much 
larger amount : the greatest part of the imports were afterwards re-exported to 
France and other parts of Europe. After that period, most of the French West 
India islands were captured by the British.'" 

On the restoration of peace^ in 1814, France resumed her former system of 
colonial policy; but the value of the commercial intercourse of the United States, 
with the islands remaining, after the loss of St. Domingo, had been compara- 
tively of little importance. — (See Tahkii of the Tradr* ofthe Umted States^ S^c,) 

Hayti. — The American trade with the island of Ilayti, since it came under 
the government of the blacks, has been continued: and since 1821, has far 
exceeded that with the islands still remaining in the possession of France. The 
principal articles exported to Hayti, are flour, rice, beef, pork, butter, lard, hams, 
cheese, and fish ; and cottee and cocoa are the chief articles received in return. 
— (See Tables hereafter.) 
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American Trade with Spanish West Indies and American Colonies. — During 
the long wars in Europe, the Americans were the principal carriers of the rich 
products of the Spanish islands, and, to a great extent, supplied those islands 
also with the manufactures of Europe. The values of exports and imports, 
from 1795 to 1801, were as follows : — 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 


dollars. 

dollars. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

1795 

1,389,219 

1,739,138 

1799 

8,993,401 

10,974,295 

10.587,566 

1796 

1,821,347 

1,718,026 

1800 

1 8,270, 100 

1797 

3,595,519 

4,123,362 

1801 

1 8,437,039 

12,799,878 

1798 

5,082,127 

8,139,167 




The exports of domestic and. foreign produce to the Spanish colonies, from 
1804 to 1820, were estimated as follows : — 


Years. 

1 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Years. 

1 Domestic 

; ProducM*. 

1 

Foreign 

Produce, 


dollars. 

dollars. 


1 dollars. 

dollars. 

1804 

1,725,662 

1,176,998 

1813 

1 2,809,705 

183,549 

1803 

2,806,112 

4,884,776 

1814 

1 1,971,886 

48,408 

1806 

2,391,172 

8,476,061 

1815 

1 2,832,828 

866,048 

1807 

2,170,472 

9,870,753 

1816 

1 2,732,226 

3,048,386 

1808 

631,086 

3,545,967 

1817 

i 3,606,588 

3,477,511 

1809 

3,352,271 

3,333,346 

1818 

! 3,531,769 

2,380,464 

1810 

3,182.318 

3,604,791 

1819 

! 3,519,366 

2,980.717 

1811 

3,606,510 

’3,973,099 

1820 

! 3,439,365 

2,545,717 

1812 

2,640,502 

1,334,638 i 





I'lic trade of the United States with Cuba has been of considerable extent, 
the exports consist of quantities of flour, also beef, pork, dried fish, and lard. 
American manufactures, such as household furniture, coaches and carriages of 
different sorts, saddlery, hats, combs, buttons, gunpowder, glass, leather, boots 
and shoes, soap, and tallow candles, together with spermaceti, and several minor 
articles* In return for these, the imports are sugar, nearly one-half of that 
which is imported into the United States from all parts of the world has been 
received from that island, and frofh the same source wc have received more 
than onc-third of our coffee. With other parts of the Spanish West Indies, 
with Mexico, the Central Republic, Columbia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru, 
the American trade has befen, and is, of considerable importance; Mexico, the 
Central Republic, ColuniJjia, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Chili, are markets 
for domestic produce, manufactures of cotton, &.c. The exports to Brazil 
of American domestic produce, consist of, viz. : flour, fish, beef, pork, hams, 
and butter, candles of spermaceti and tallow, whale oil, household furni- 
ture, hats, shoes, and boots, soap, cotton goods, and gunpowder ; and also 
foreign articles, such as cotton and hempen goods, sail duck, cordage, teas, and 
spices ; the American ships bringing back copper and raw hides, sugar, coffee, as 
well as gold and silver coin. 
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Subsequent to 1820> a separate account of the commerce with the island of 
Cuba, has been kept by the United States customs ; together with the quantity 


of s ugar, coffee, and molasses, imported in each year, since that period, viz. : — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


dollars. 

dollars. 


• 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1821 

0,584,849 

4,540,680 

1833 

9,754,787 

5,672,700 

1822 

7,299,322 

4,270,618 

1834 

9,096,002 

5,352,435 

1823 

6,952,381 

5,405,365 

1835 



1824 

7,899,326 

5,807,533 

1836 



1825 

7,556,412 

5,120,702 

1837 

12,447,922 

6,367,603 

1826 

7,658,759 

6,132,432 

1838 

11,694,812 

6,175,758 

1827 

7,241,849 

6,816,088 

1839 

12, .599, 843 

6,116,831 

1828 

6,123,135 

6,403,991 

1840 

9,835,477 

6,310,515 

1829 

4,866,524 

.5,578,889 

1841 

11,567,027 

5,739,082 

1830 

5,577,230 • 

4,916,7.35 

1842 

7,650,429 

4,770,449 

1831 

8,371,797 

4,893,842 . 

1843 

3.326,797 

5,015,933 

1832 

7,068,857 

5,312,151 

1844 . 

5,2.38,595 

9,930,421 


The following quantities of sugar, coffee, and molasses, have been imported 
from Cuba into the United States, during the following years, 


Years. 

I Brown Sugar. 

\Miitc or Clayed 
Sugar. 

! Coffee. 

i 

Molasses. 


lbs. i 

lbs. 

i lbs. 

gallons. 

1821 

29,651,810 1 

6,16.5,645 

1 9,113,866 

4,738,156 

1825 

31,387,099 ! 

6,914,813 ! 

1 19,167,025 

6,214,367 

1831 

39,363,080 , 

10,326,218 1 

£{8.097,122 1 

I 10,449,437 

1840 

48,126,706 1 

12,967,463 

25,331,888 

15,377,778 

1841 

90,384,397 j 

15,215,291 1 

17,198,.573 

1.5,694,753 

1842 

67,586,332 | 

15,224,332 1 

14,321,4.58 I 

13,526,616 

1843 

31,628,319 1 

1,076,449 i 

16,611,987 i 

98,715,755 

1844 

114,362,368 | 

4,720,678 j 

18,628,875 j 

194,059,165 


The principal articles of domestic produce usually shipped from the United 
States to Cuba, are flour, fish, beef, pork, hams, lard, butter, rice, lumber, whale 
oil, and various domestic manufactures, as household furniture, coaches, and 
other carriages, hats, saddlery, glass, gunpowder, com]>s, and buttons, leather, 
boots and shoes, spermaceti and tallow candles, and soap ; and of foreign pro- 
duce, cotton, silk, flax and hempen goods, some wines, teas, spices, &c. 

Quantity of flour, beef, pork, dried fish, and lard, exported to Cuba during 
the following years : — • _ 


Years. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

" Pork. 

••Dried Fish. 

Lard. 


barrels 

barrels. 

barrels. 

quintals. 

lbs. 

1821 

166,071 

12,364 

8,509 

41,614 

2,398,259 

1825 

109,698 

13,170 

1,410 

51,280 

3,274,107 

1830 

77,598 

9,794 

9,706 

73,948 

4,609,493 

1840 

69,819 

4,029 

3,628 

69,018 

5,539,245 

1841 

69,337 

6,271 

. 4,436 

77,219 

7.858,111 

1842 

46,846 

6,286 

4,146 

86,110 

6,318,875 

1843 

29,437 

3,203 

3,352 

46,307 

4,400,122 

1844 

24,875 : 

7,800 ' 

6,164 I 

107,493 1 

6,.390,873 
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The value of the following domestic manufactures, exported to Cuba, in the 
year 1830, was estimated at more than 800,000 dollars, viz. : — in 


Household furniture 58,673 

Coaches, and other carriages . . . . . 16,945 

Hats . 182,216 

Saddlery ........ 21,961 

Glass • 20,688 

Gunpowder ........ 62,722 

Combs and buttons ...... 33,738 

Leather, boots and shoes . . . . . 157,738 

Soap, and tallow candles ..... 217,990 

Spermaceti candles . . . , . . 62,413 


Total 835,084 

The American tonnage, emj3loyed in the trade with Cuba, since 1821, 
has varied from about 100,000 to 130,000 tons in each year (including the 
repeated voyages), and with the port of Havanna has, in some years, far 
exceeded that of all other natimis. 

In 1827, the number of vessels entering and clearing from this port, with 
their tonnage, was as follows : — 


j 

i 

j COUNTRIES. 

ENTERED. | 

C L K A U E D. 

1 

VesBoIii. j 

Tonnage, j 

V eMsels. 

Tonnage. 

1 

1 u umber. 

1 tons. 

number. 

tons. 

^Trtiteil States 

1 783 

1 125,087 

! 007 

103,395 

'Spain 

57 

5,112 

j 80 

i 7,098 

. England T . . 

1 71 

! 12,337 

1 53 

1 8,110 

1 7,477 

'Prance 

48 

1 0,813 

38 1 

iDunmark 

• 21 

3.458 

17 

1 3,114 

jliienien 

14 

i 2,7r»i> 

13 

2.589 

'Netherland 

24 

4,284 

19 

3,47 1 

illamlnirg^ 

12 

2,021 

13 

2,251 

,Sardi)iid 

8 

1,380 

! 7 

1,313 

iTiiMcany 

6 

1,.322 

1 ^ 

1,10.5 

1 Sweden 

:t 

442 

2 

.'too 

IRiusia 

jSicily 

j Prussia 

2 

1 

470 

217 

224 

1 " 

i 

470 

Total, IH27 

1033 

1 109,281 

1 010 

117,731 

I „ 1813 

1155 

( 1 ir>o 

i 18 H 

1878 


1038 



The quantity of sugar and coffee imported into the United States, since 1821, 
from this island, has been, of the former, nearly one-half, and of the latter, from 
one-third to one-half of all those articles imported, from all parts of tlie world 
during this period. 

The following statements exhibits the proportions of imports during the Year 
ending the 30th of J une, 1^844. 


FROM 

Total 

Imports. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

V essels. 

Total from 
Spanish 
Dominions. 

Spain on the Atlantic 

2.52,127 

381,237 

61,663 

724,811 

9.030.421 

2/125,202 

214,294 

322,401 

52,050 

37.833 


Spain on the Mediterranean 
Tenerilfe 

r»8.746 j 
9,603 I 

> 13,776,451 

Manilla 

724,811 
9,823,621 1 

2,305,185 1 

Cuba 

106,900 1 

30,017 ! 

1 

Other Spanish West Indies. 

J : 


See tables of exports to foreign West Indies and South America, &c., 
hereafter. 
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America. 


Porto Rico . — In an official document, published at Porto Rico, the general 
trade, in 1842, was stated as follows: — 

dollars cts. 

From the above-mentioned documents, I find that the Cotal 

importations for that year amounted to . . . , . 5,757,403 84 

dollars cts. 

Of which were imported in Spanish bottoms * 3,410,577 57 

In American bottoms . . . . . 1,456,998 05 

In French bottoms ..... 151,871 12 

In English bottoms 139,502 57 

In all other foreign bottoms .... 598,954 53 

5,757,403 84 . 

That the total exportations for the same year amounted to . . 6,429,257 35 

Of which were exported in Spanish bottoms . 1,563,109 19 

In American bottoms . . . . . 2,453,299 32 

In French bottoms . . . • . 911,188 31 

In English bottoms 554,126 88 

In all other foreign bottoms .... 947,583 65 

6,429,257 35 

That the number of vessels arriving*^ and “ departing” are : — 


Spanish vessels ..... 

Arrivals. 

Departures 

. . 594 

509 

American vessels .... 

. 438 

399 

French vessels ..... 

. . 143 

137 

English vessels • . . . 

88 

91 

All other foreign vessels 

. . 85 

81 


1348 

1217 


That the commercial revenue is this: — 

j dollars cts. 

Amount of duties collected on imports . . . , 1,026,266 95 

„ „ „ exports ..... 313,201 25 

,, „ „ tonnage and anchorage dues . . 98,882 98 

1,438,351 18 


Total Exports to the following Countries, since their Independence as separate 

Governments. 


YEARS. 

Mexico. 

VonesBuela, 
Now Grsnada, 
and Peru. 

1 

1 Central 
America 

Brazil. 

Arpt^uiine 
and CiHplutine 
Kepnblics. 

Chili. 

Hajti. 

18SI 

182S 

1823 

1824 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollHTM. 

1.. 181.760 
1,463,029 
1,341,390 

2.. 1() 1,904 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1829 

0*470,144 

2,239,255 

0*9,522 

2,393,754 

573.520 

021,438 


1820 

6,28l,0!i0 

1,0.52,072 

119,774 

2,300,340 

, 379,340 

1,447,498 


1827 

4,173,257 

944, .534 

224,772 

1,803,606 

1,088,70.5 

1,929,927 

151,204 

l,702,(i0l 


1828 

2.886.484 

1 684,524 

1.59,272 

154,228 

2,629,402 


1829 

2.331,151 

767..348 

239,8.54 3^ 

^.,626,052 

1,421,134 

07.5,158 

823,178 

1830 

4,837,456 

406,090 

2.50,118 

1,843,238 

2,076,095 

629,887 

1,036,1 14 

1831 

6,178,218 

058,149 

306.497 

009,770 

1,368,155 


1832 

3.467,941 

1,118,024 

335,307 

2,054,794 

02.1,040 

1,221,119 


1833 

.5.408,091 

057,543 

.575,016 

3,272.101 

699,728 

1,463,940 

1.660,033 

1834 

9,205,093 

705,6(j‘7 

184,149 

2,059,351 

971,837 

708,918 

l,47(i,335 

1.427,963 

1839 

0.029.221 

1,0(34,016 

183,793 

2,608,6.50 1 

941,884 . 

1886 

6,041,<U» 

820,255 

180,518 

3,094,930 

384,933 

937,917 


1837 

3,880,323 

1,080,100 

157,663 

1,74.1,200 

273,872 

1,487,790 


1888 

2,104,007 

724,739 

243,040 

2,057.191 

290,904 

1,370,204 

! 010,265 

1839 

2,787,362 

750,785 1 

210,242 

2,637,485 

465,363 

1,704, .553 

1,122,559 

1840 

2,515.241 

019,123 

217,946 

2,506.574 

519,006 

1,728,820 

1.027,216 

1,156,557 

1641 

2,030,620 

1,534,233 

872,037 

149,913 

8,017,273 

818,170 

1,102,988 

1842 

760,030 

09,466 

2, 601. ,502 

681,128 

1,039,676 

800,066 

1843 

1,471,087 

745,459 1 

52.960 

1,792,288 

1,505,0.55 

a, 040, 463 

453,670 

1844 

1,794,838 

071,885 1 

15^,270 

3,818,252 

000,465 

1,105,221 

1,128,356 
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Valux of Imports into the United States fi^m 182 i to 1844, inclusive, from the follow- 

ing Countries, viz. : 


YEARS. 

Texas. 

Mexico. 

Columbia.* 

Central 

America. 

Brszil. 

Argentine 

Republic. 

Chili. 

1 

Hayti. 


dolUra. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars, j 

ddllars. 

diillars. 

1821 

.. 

.. 



605,126 


. • 

2.246,2.57 

1822 

*. 

.. 


.. 

1,486,567 


. , 

2,341,817 

1823 ! 

.. 

9 * • 

.. 

.. 

1,214,810 



2„3.Vi,733 

18^34 1 

.. 

.. 

, , 

, . 

2,074,119 

. . 


2,‘247,23.5 

1825 1 

.. 

4,044.647 

1,837,0.50 

56,780 

1.1.56,707 

749,771 

229,.5]9 

2,065,329 

1826 


3,916.198 

i *2,079,724 

204,270 

2.156,678 

522,769 

629,049 

1,511,836 

1827 


5,231,807 

1 1,5.50,248 

251,342 

2.060,971 

80,065 

184,693 

1,781,309 

1828 


4,814,2.58 

1,484,850 ‘ 

204,770 

3,097.752 

317,466 

781,803 

2,163,58.5 

1820 

.. 

^,020,761 

1,‘255,3I0 

311,931 

2,53.5,467 

912,114 

416,116 

1*790,809 

18.30 


Ti, 235.2 11 

1. 120.095 

302.882 

2,491.460 

1,431,883 

IH2..58.5 

1,. 597, 1 40 

1831 


6,106,745 

1, •207,1.54 

I08..5n4 

2,375,829 

928,103 

413,7.58 

1.580,ri78 

1832 


4,293,.59l 

1,4.39,182 

288,316 

3,800,84.5 

1,.560,171 

.504,623 

2,053,386 

1833 


5,452,818 

1,. 524, 622 

2(i6,746 

.5,089.093 

1,377,117 

334,130 

1.740,0.')8 

1834 


8,066,068 

1.727,188 

170.!!68 

4.729,969 

1.430.118 

787,409 

2,113*717 

183:> 

.. 

9,490,446 

1,662.764 

215.450 

5.574.406 

878.618 

917,09.5 

2,347*556 

18,36.*. 


5,015,819 

1.696,650 

195.,304 

7,210.190 

1,0.53,503 

811.197 

1,828*019 

1837 

163,384 

5,6.54,002 

1,567,315 

163,402 

4.991.893 

989.442 

1,180,156 

1*440,856 

IH3R 

16.5,718 

3,500,70!! 

1,61.5,242 

1.5.5,614 

3,191,238 

1,010,908 

942,005 

1,275,762 

18,39 

318,110 

3,127,153 

2,073,216 

192,845 

5,292,955 

I,159..546 

1,186,641 

1,377.989 

1840 

30.1,847 

4,17.5,001 

1.572,.548 

189,021 

4,927,296 

787,964 

1.616,859 

1,2.52,8‘M 

1841 

30.5,026 

3,284,9.57 

2,156,121 

186,911 

G.J02.653 

1.957.747 

1,230,980 

1,809,684 

1842 

480.8!)2 

1,99.5,696 

1,92.5;J29 

121,994 

.5,948,814 

1.83.5,623 

831,039 

1,266,997 

184.3 

44,5,39!! 

2,782,406 

1,442, .176 

132,167 • 

3,947.658 

793,488 

857, .566 

898,447 

1844 

678, .5.51 

2,387*002 

1,800|619 

223,408 

6,88,3,806 

1,421,192 

755.370 

1,441,244 


* Including Vcuczuela, New Granada, and Peru. 


Tabi,k exhibitinp^ the Value of Imports from and Exports to each of tlie following 
Countries in America from the United States, during the Year ending September 30, 
1842, and nine Months ending June 30, 1843, and the Year ending 30th of January, 
1844. 


OOl’NTRlKS.l,j;’J„! 


French Weat| 
Indiea... 

„ (Tiiianal 
Miquelon andj 
French fish- 

ericH 

Ha>ti 

Spain on the 
Meditorraneau 

Ciiba..-k 

Other Spauiahl 
Weat indioa, 

Texaa 

Mexico 

Venezuela.... 
New Granada. 
Centr-Acnericaj 

Drazil 

Argentine re- 1 

public 

Ciaplatino do.. 

Ohili I 

Peru 

South Amerioal 
generally... 


dollara. 


109,160 

50,172 


1,266,997 

, l,065.ft40! 

1 7,650,429 

•2,517,001 

4H0,H92 

I,!)95,09r>| 

1,544..*I42 

I7r),<ilfl 

124,094 

5,048,H14 

1.835,6231 

581,918 

831,038 

204,7681 


1812 KX PORTS. 


s| 

O h 


dollars, dollara. 

495,307 23,6091 

44,063; 1.030 1 


as ' 

« 9 
o 2 


4,U.3‘i 

844,4S2j 

221 ,898 j 

|4,1(I7,468 

610,8131 

278,978 

960.871 

499,3801 

57,363 

46,649 

2,2‘it*,571 

265,3.561 

201,999 

1,270,941 


147.222 


55,314 

16,578 

572,981 

I9.'^18 

127,931 

.5(14,862 

166,8.32 

40,301 

22,817 

.375,931 

145,905 

67,968 

368,735 


1,2001 


1843 

Imports. 


dollars. 


519,000 

4.5,093 


4,932 

899.966 


, 238,476 41.5,0('i9 

[4,770,449 5,01.5,933 

630,531 1,076,125 
406,029 4t5,.399 

1,534, 2.33 1 2.782,4QIi 


dollars. 


13.5,021 

40,411 


1I9| 

898,447 


606,212 

103,724 

69,466 

[2.601,502 

411,201 

208,967 

1.639,676 

•• 

148,422 


1.191,280 
1 15,733 
1.3'2,IC7 
3,*»47,658 

79,3,488 

121,753 

857,.5.56 

135,363 


1843 EX POUTS. 


■ii 

So 


dollars. 


28 1.828 
4,5.374 


5,215 

610,796| 


2,926,922 

442,034! 

10.5,240i 

907,74.5' 

483,077 

72,0091 

34,469 

,.568,584 

1G8,08.3| 

219,5761 

869.883 


98,713! 


dullars.j 

13.108] 


a o> 

II 

U 


42,574 


dollars. 


294,936 

45.;i74l 


5,215 

653,370 


399.875;3,32C,797 


11, .321 
37,713 
564, 1 
100,425 
89,9441 
18,497' 
223,704 

94,026 

75,549 

170,-580 


453.35.5 
142,953 
1.471,937 
W3..502 
161,0.53 
52,966 
1, 79 f, 268 j 

•262,100] 

295,125 

1,019,463 


98.713! 


1844 

Imports. 


dollars. 


374,605] 

28,233 


1844 EXPORTS. 


i| 



dollars. 


.581,568 

.56,006 


3,484 
1.441,244 1,082,807 


dollars 


35.978 

1.n.33| 


4. 5, .549 


0,930,421 4.304,062! 934, .433 


|2, 425.202 1 636,962 
678,.551 196.447 

2,387,002 1,292,7.52 
1,435,47 442.491 
189,6191 7.5,621 

22.3,4iw 10.3, .377 


|6,883,.i00 

11.421,192 

141,763 


,2,409,418 


dollars. 


617.546 

570,304 


3,484 

1,128,356 


5.238.595 


*’^*^31.239 


.5,177] 642,139 
81,101 
502,681 
88,741 \jl 

J®*68,834 
46 

o..r 258,950 

245*J5,26(; 67,9I0i 
? 856.61.5 248,576 
7 .i.5.37H'^4 14,053 2,754 


184,y 


125,938 


124,846 
, 150.276 
[2.818,253 

504,260 

462,176 

1,105,221 

16,807 




125,9.78 
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AMtlRlCA 


OFFiciAXi Statistical View of tlie Tonnage of American and Foreign Vessels, arriving from, and 
departing to, other Countries in America and the West and East Indies, &c., during the Year 
ending the 30th of September, 1842; the Nine Months ending the 30th of June, 1843; and 
the Year ending the 30th of June, 1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


Swedish West Indies 
Dsnish West indien. 
Dutch Rest Indies.. 
Dutch West In^es.. 

Dutdi Guiana 

British East Indies . 

Uanritius 

Australia 

Capo of Good Hopo. 
British West Indies. 

British Guiana 

Honduras 

British American co- 
lonies 

Bourbon 

French West Indies. 

French Guiana 

Ifiqaolon & French 

tishertes 

Hayti 

Manilla and Philip. 

pine islands 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Texas 

Mexico 

Veneauela 

New Granada ...... 

Central America.... 

Brazil 

Arsuutine Republic. 
Cisplatine Republic. 

Chili 

Feru. 

South America, gene* 

rally 

China 

West Indies, gene- 
rally 

South Seas 

Sandwich islands. , . 
North-west coast of 
America 


American 

Tonnaob. 


the from tliel 


Forbicn 

Tonnaob. 


29,790 6,120 


4.707 214 

182,456 10,757 

20,565 1,304 

24,310 1,768 

15,012 1.5H0 

0,742 2,700 

1,615 744 

1,63A 

37,778 5,593 

1,120 2,200 


16,920 71 

50,401 
510 


164.3 

American 

r 

Foreign 

Tonnaob. 

Tunnagb. 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

Cleared 

the 

from the 

the 

from the 

United 

United 

United 

United 

States. 

States. 

States. 

States. 

tun4. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

721 

949 



24.248 

23,036 

3,660 

358 

701 

2,890 


, , 

7,801 

3.794 

124 

248 

3,540 

^ 3.066 



378 

214 



5.001 

5,415 



209 

290 




4rt6 

.. 


51,879 

75,962 

33,905 

14,388 

3.156 

7,425 

06 

708 

2,200 

6,145 

5,716 

2,094 

200,806 

' 202,607 

214,112 

233,092 

.. 

562 


1.173 

24,000 


103 

210 

737 

- 

.. 


1.329 


226 

16'468 

16,606 

307 

717 

4,615 

1,401 

• a 


117,847 

1.36,:t,'l8 

7.069 

4,897 

1 33,245 

18, .361 

171 

340 

> 1,896 

I,MU2 

, , 


! 9,991 

8,030 

> 1,176 

‘*884 

> 1,090 

*■ V,245 

”260 

•• 

t 32,406 

32,060 

2,179 

*0l95 

0,836 

2,144 

200 

,, 

! 2,755 

6,858 

• • 

303 

1 3,186 

6, .178 



277 

446 

# • 



755 

A 


1 13*460 

13.532 



1 142 

15,038 


169 

32,396 

20,.’>19 



1,220 

593 

i 



1 589,759 

I 645,975 

268,944 

260.012 


American 

Tonnaob. 


Foriion 

Tonnaob. 


76,31. S 12.1..501 40,050 26,854 

4,845 10,470 6,860 2,868 

5.901 7,914 558 307 

723,202 606,865 473,022 510,231 

24,645 37,375 10,924 2,253 

1.313 2,322 222 

580 4,10.5 .. 576 

.30.182 26,710 307 640 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH FRANCE, 

The trade between France and the United States, in 1787 , was, according to 
M. Peucbet, as follows : — 

Exports to the United States, from France and dependencies. 



livres. 

Coffee, sugar, mm, syrup, salt, olive oil, fmits, brandy, wine, 
and liqueurs, amounted to ..... . 

10,675,000 

Cotton, drugs, &e., to . . . . ... . . 

Stuffs, laces, silk, hosiciy, linen, cambric, soap, gloves, gunpow- 
der, glassware, and hardware, to .... . 

• 

694,000 

1,238,000 

Or about 2,500,000 dollars. 

Grain, fisli, and bread stuffs^ amounted to . 

12,607,000 

livres. 

4,483,000 

Boards, timber, staves, live stock, fish oil, peltry, ])itch and tar, 
potash, linseed, am. tobacco, to .... . 

19,283,000 

547,000 

JVlanufactures, introduced into tlu‘ colonics, to . , . . 

Negroes ..... . . . . 

226,000 


24,539,000 


Or about 5, 000, 000 dollars'. 


For about three years preceding the French Revolution, the average value of 
imports from the United States into France alone, was estimated at 9,600,000 
livres, or about 1,520,000 dollars; and the exports from France to the United 
States, at 1 ,800,000 livres, or about 380,000 dollars.* 

In 1792, according to the statement of the secretary of state, the exports to 
France and dependencies amounted to 4,698,735 dollars, and the imports to 
2,068,348 dollars. 

The articles of domestic produce usually shipped to France, are cotton, to- 
bacco, hops, some fish, pot and pearl ashes, whale oil and whalebone ; and those 
of foreign produce, principally sugar ^ and coffee, with some teas, cocoa, pepper, 
and other spices. The principal imports are wines, brandy, silks, olive oil, and 
jewellery of all kinds ; and, latterly, cotton goods. 

Statement of the Valpe of Exports and Imports, from 1795 to 1801. 


Years. 

Exports. 

•• Imports. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1796 

1796 

1797 

1798 

dollars. 

7,698,683 

3,171,759 

3,825,231 

1,476,588 

dollai's. 

3,671,331 

1,835,066 

3,045,796 

1,371,727 

J799 

1800 j 

1801 j 

j 

dollars. 

40,400 

1 3,985,292 

dollars. 

901,018 

74,228 

1,013,690 


* The small amount of this commercial intercourse, particularly in exports, disappointed the 
expectations of the Fetich nation, and iVlonsieur Arnould, referring to this balance against France, 
,*jays — “ Voila done pour France le ne pl/us ultra d\in c#mmc’’ce, dont Tespoir a pu contrlbucr, it 
iiiire sacrifier quelqucs centaines de millions, ct phisieurs g^ru rations d'hommes.” 
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Valve of Domestic and ForeignJ’roduce, Exported to France from 1804 to 1820. 


Years. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Years. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 


dollars. 

dollars. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

1804 

3,219,112 

5,604,942 

1813 

1,780,291 

2,296,453 

1805 

3,079,862 

9,885,602 

1814 

286,429 

• 30,018 

1806 

3,226,698 

8,197,694 

1815 

5,033,084 

1,853,859 

1807 

2,715,141 

10,315,678 

1816 

7,352,676 

2,222,660 

1808 

1809 

708,670 

2,126,396 

1817 

1818 

7,114,535 , 
8,719,445 

, 1,695,232 

.3,346.577 

1810 

16,782 

1,672 

1819 

6,612,499 

5,461,889 

2,729,549 

1811 

1812 

673,708 

402,803 

1,119,302 

2,435,218 

1820 

2,134,854 


From 1821 to 1844, tlie value of imports and exports was as follows: — 




Exports. 



Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Years. 

l'j[i)K>rts. 

Donu;stic 

Produce. 

FortMgn 

Produce. 

1821 

dollars. 

4,989,940 

dollars. 

5,168,698 

dollars. 

359,861 

1833 

dollars. 

13,431,678 

17,141,173 

dollars. 

10,806,583 

dollars. 

2,965,638 

1822 

6,089,940 

4,744,490 

1,280,870 

1834 

12,715,754 

2,793,220 

1823 

1824 

1825 

5,666,730 

7,188,567 

10,868,786 

5,001,775 

7,851,630 

7,525,935 

3,699,554 

1,846,043 

3,352,467 

1835 

1836 

1837 

22,083,614 

17,771,797 

17,350,914 

2,339,664 

1826 

8,579,520 

9,348,929 

1,799,855 

1838 

15,715,451 

1,260,102 

1827 



iSMi 

1839 

32,531, 321 

15,966,108 

2,264,841 

1828 


V Su; !!f 

1840 

17,572,876 

18,919,327 

2,922,227 

1829 

8,838,978 



1841 

'23,933,812 

18,410,367 

3,356,388 

1830 



1842 

16,974,058 

16,015,298 

11,570,872 

1,150,552 

1831 



1843 

7,657,686 

525,279 

1832 


1844 

1 17,549,484', 12,066,212 

2,372,188 


Statement of the following Articles Inij)orted into the United States from 
France, during the Years from 1830 to 1833. 


A R T I C L E S. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1 1833 

Silks. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Piece goods 

2,256,529 

4,863,507 

3,232,758 

5,282,060 

Other manufactures of silk. . . . 

1,281,749 

1,862,175 

1,. 536, 144 

986,030 

Sewing silk 

Hosiery, twist, &c 

.... 

236,923 

164,021 

66,244 

.... 

125,344 

1 14,894 

93,353 

Total of silks . . . 

3,538,278! 

1 7,087,949 

5,047,817 

6,427,687 

Wines 

635 fi2l 

653,()30 

891,688 

499,053 

Brandies 

200,899 

251jv529 

616,358 

850,583 

Cotton Goods. 

Printed or coloured 

355,227 

991,689 

654,844 

539,941 

White 

178,784 

427,509 

409,257 

126,384 

Hosiery, gloves, Sic 

Twist, yam, &c 

4,001 

21,540 

20,172 

8,273 

693 

169 

1,919 

1,301 

Nankeens ........ 

326 

1 3,257 

1,154 

142,685 

273 

All others 

i 79,284 

1 96,568 

119,609 

Total of Cotton Goods 

‘■6i8,'3i6 

1,540,732 

1,230,031 

795,781 
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Statement of the Exports and Imports from the United States into France^ during the 

Tear 1841. 


Expobts from France to the United States. 


A R T I C 

L E S. 

• 

OEM BRA L COMMERCB. 

SPECIAL COMMEHCC. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V alue. 

Silk poods 

...kilogranimes 

numlier. 

K(K),3.58 

fM» 7 .ono 

francs. 

9,3,177,73.5 

number. 

444.023 

francs. 

52,225.918 

Wouileni 


15,840,152 , 

609,877 

14,867,115 

C'ottons 


.'174, 07 1 

11,130,0.50 1 

473,-574 

11,118,801 

Wines 


12,201,787 

7,222,085 

12,185,050 

7,ih:i,o:i4 

Plain works 

, . .kilogrammes 

1 10,7MI 

5.870,000 

.3,063 

122, .520 

Culniired silk 


5I,|N7 

4,802,70.5 1 

1.041 

08,895 

4,820,288 

Loatber goods .... 


120.010 

4,835.808 1 

128,749 

Lawn, &c 


.... 

4,0O8,.5G0 ! 

.... 

4,552,075 

JMcrc-ery 


401.502 

3,321,802 

394,392 

3, 2.52, .5.52 

JIrnndy 


3,074, i:t2 

2,780,100 

3,0{:2..52| 

2,774,771 

Earthenware and class 

2.782,212 

.... 

2,710,282 

Madder 

. .kilogrammes 

1 , 007,5071 

1,01.7,607 

1,907,607 

1,007,507 

Perfumery 


202,028 

1,414,100 

202,028 

1,414,106 

Fiisliiuns 


.... 

1,310,502 

.... 

1,308,402 

Olive oil 

. . . kilogrammes 

760, 431 

1,308,038 

80,.588 

1.59,300 

Linens 


5!),lltH 

|,23i.H:i8 

[ 49,0(8 

00.5,314 

Volatile oil 


12,231 

302^100 

1 1,223,101) 

8,280 

828,900 

Statbmery 


1,030,001 

272,851 

037, .171 

Watches 



1,033.083 


113.137 

Leather 

. .kilopraiiiioes 

121), 

7 . 53,102 

1 10.223 , 

71.5,.5.1G 

Tabic fruits 


1,0.13, 000 

710,170 

70.5,015 1 

.584.934 

Straw mats 


18,331 1 

714,000 

470 

7.152 

Liquor 


I85,1‘J4 

r»55,.'i8i 

173,100 

.519,570 

Straw hats 



1 4.50,0.5 1 


205,18.5 

Toys 

...kilograiiinies 

71.311 

1 382,104 

67,951 

307,124 

I’urturic acid 


11)2, .'>3.5 

3.io,o:io 

l.5H,G88 

277.704 

Huts, felt 



331,702 

.... 

334,762 

Wool kilograinniCH 

Musical iustrumciits 

80,208 

321,072 

202,000 


274,151 

Onlours 

....kilogrammes 

lftt,087 

270, H?2 

70,404 

258,090 

Cork goods 


81J,7.‘I.5 

209,20.5 

20,063 

89,889 

Metal works 


150,231 

202,010 

155,145 

2.52,007 

Fancy goods 


• .... 

25H..M0 

1 .... 

2.58,510 

Silk umbrellas ... 


.... 

2.53,107 

I • • * • 

2.53 167 

Yerfligns 

. ..kilogrammes 

12,5,750 

245,.518 

I 122 , 7.59 

21.5,518 

Mediciues 


30,059 

221,010 I 

1 20,838 

219,495 

Furniture 


.... 

210,205 1 


219,067 

Jewellery 

. ..kilogrammes 

410 

191,077 1 

373 

141,377 

Baskets 


43,018 

185,098 i 

1 42,100 

179,042 

Fish in oil 


os,r>2u 

171,323 1 

1 68,.529 

171,323 

Stone works 


.... 

100, .50.5 

.... 

159,992 

Arms 

. . kilocraiuines 

11,330 

1.55,5.58 

2,000 

43,821 

Phosphoric acid . 


* 2,040 

132,300 

2,64G 

132,300 

Metal plates 


8,8.57 

88,570 

8,8.57 

HH,.570 

Provisions 


122,032 

8.5,422 

75,200 

52,040 

Cutlery 


4, OHO 

,59,808 

893 

10,716 

Silk-worm eggs... 


25 

12,800 

25 

12,800 

Other articles 


— 

.5,233.401 

.... 

4,030,703 

Total exports, 1H41, francs 

• • • . 

18.1,562,015 


j 121,233,590 

Ditto 

1R41, dullars... 

.... 

34,417,878 


1 22.731.298 

Ditto 

1840, doU-irs... 

•••; 

25,529i45G 

1 _ .•_'V , „ -- 

' 15,142,410 




Statement of Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks of Cotton at Havre, iroiii January 1st to 

December 31st, for Ten Years. 


YEARS. 

STOCK -Ist 

januariT. 

IMPORT S. 

DELIVERIES. 

United States. 

All KintN. 

llnited States, 

All Kinds. 

United States. 

All Kinds. 


hales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

1844 

88,200 

100,000 

266,.515 

270,09.5 

300,41.5 

326,09.5 

1843 

101,400 

110,000 

303, 127 

32.5,297 

312,038 

330,373 

1842 

84,000 

90,000 

341.516 

369,197 

324.110 

.149,107 

1841 

75.000 

80,000 

341. Kid 

:i57.383 

332,463 

.547,383 

1840 

48,400 

.57,000 

362.045 

37.5,043 

335,445 

352,642 

1889 

30,r)00 

33.700 

227,778 

264.108 

209,888 

210,868 

1838 

28,800 

33,000 

273,804 

29I..520 

272,101 

293,820 

1637 

34,.3no 

45,500 

22l..')l7 

218,8.59 

2*26,817 

201,3.59 

1836 

12.200 

lH, 80 n 

226,370 

260,28(1 

204,'270 

233.-586 

1835 

19,700 

22,000 

lH8,a5.5 

214,509 

19,5,555 

217.700 
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Imports into France from the United States. 

GBNkHAI. COMMERCE. RPBCIAL COMMERCE. 

ARTICLES. p 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


niiuibor. franca. number. franca. 

9«>tton kilogrammea 60,32^714 1]9.3S6,2A5 60,349.5r;!) 00,rri9.224 

Leaf tobacco do. 11,227,791 23.ft23.9l0 9,407,7*10 21,037,733 

Rice do. 3,933,076 1,573,206 3,557,111 1,420,982 

Potaab do. 2.221.707 1,333.024 1,929,604 1,137,702 

Articlea of oak piecea 3,491,605 1,131,733 3, .371, 714 1,133,420 

Whalebone kilogranuuea 280,025 083,238 .H21,.500 1,12.3,282 

Rawrhidea do. 736,849 894,069 726,828 847,032 

Vanilla du. 2,u(lS 726,2.50 710 177,300 

Proviaiona do. 834.120 .583,883 3,940 2,704 

Coffee do. 571,7.57 48K.543 259,680 220,730 

Palm bata picce.s lUO.UHl 418,740 07,874 267.234 

Dye wood kilogrammea 2,602,873 520..575 1,247,744 240,349 

Volatile oil do. H,4K8 2 (i6 280 4,375 151,060 

Quercitron do. 708,6.70 255,110 820,002 203,201 

Pear la gramniea 10,720 214,400 10,29(1 205,800 

Wax kilogramnioa h;i,80.5 167 010 loi,05H 202,116 

Ci>coa do. 1.51,1.5.5 13n,(n0 105,637 93,073 

Pimento du. 78.296 109 614 38,624 34,074 

Silk gooda do. 752 90,188 103 11,356 

Cochineal do. 2,S66 85,987 11,062 331,801 

Cabinet wooila do. 247,300 70,028 203,980 63,178 

Copper do. 35.003 71,380 32,820 03,040 

Tea do. 9,477 .50.802 * 3.55 2,130 

Wheat ff our do. 113,101 39..''>8.5 1,071 37.5 

Gum copal do. 15,157 .76,:i77 21,9.50 .52,093 

Woollen goods do. 1,25.5 23,981 3 33 

Indigo do. 984 15.744 483 7.728 

Raw angar do. 28,650 12,918 10,806 4,928 

Cotton cloth do. 314 8,732 

Lac do. 814 3.664 9,804 25,687 

Pepper do. 227 318 280 400 

Straw mats do. 21 273 21 273 

Other articlea .... 1,536,120 .... 1,020,506 

Total importa, 1841 franca .... 157,070,691 .... 121,490,9.51 

Ditto 1841 dollara 29,4.50,7.51 .... 22,592,053 

Ditto 1840 dollars' 32,967.440 22,11.5,560 


American Of&cial Statemout of the Value of Imports* into the United States from Franco, 
during^ the Year ending the 30th of June, 1844. 


FROM 

Value of Imports. 

In American Sliipa. 

In Foreign Ships. 

TOT A I. IM PORTE. 


dolhira. 

1 5,940,1 (iO 

dollara. 

1 .5 507 !I3.5 

dullAra. 

438 231 

dollars. 

Franco on the Slvditerrauean.. . 

1,60.1,318 

lil53’.061 

447!o.57 

1 17/J52,413 

Proneb Guiana 

28,23.3 

28,2.33 

French Weal Indioa 

374,69.5 

343,218 

3V.447 

J 


See also Tables of the General Trade and Navigation of the United Sti«tes with all Foreign 
Coniitries. 


Exports from the United States to France, during tlie year 1844. 

dollars. 

Value of domestic produce 13,006,212 

Value of foreign produce 3,372, 1 88 

Total 16,438,400 

See Cotton Trade of America for exports of cotton wool to France. Sec also Miscellaneous 
Tables. « * 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH EUROPE. 

TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE CONTTNENTAL PORTS OF EUROPE 

(EXCLUSIVE OF FRANCE), 

The trade carried on by American ships and citizens with the ports of conti- 
nental Europe, exclusive of Prance, has been of important extent. To Ham- 
burgh and Bremen, the value of exports of the United States, consisting chiefly of 
tobacco, cotton, wool, rice, rum, whale oil, skins, furs, pot and pearl ashes, coffee, 
sugar, teas, cocoa, pepper, and other spices, will be found in the foregoing and 
following tables oflhe general trade of the United States. 

To Holland, the exports are nearly of a similar kind, and from the Ilanse 
Towns, and from Holland, manufactures are imported into the United States, or 
carried by American ships to the foreign markets. 

The trade from the United States to the ports of the Mediterranean, consists 
chiefly in the exports of cotton, sugar, fish, whale oil, 8cc., to Trieste and the Ita- 
lian ports ; and carrying away wines and some manufactured goods. Some trade 
is also carried on by the United States’ ships with Turkey, the coasts of Africa, 
and Asia within the Mediterranean. 

To llussiA, the exports from the United States have been unimportant, 
consisting chiefly of some cotton, tobacco, rice, and oak-bark, of our domestic 
produce, and coffee, sugar, spices, and dye-woods, being the articles of foreign 
produce mainly exported. The imports from Russia have been of great amount 
and value (see Tables), principally of iron, hemp, cordage, duck, various species 
of cloth wrought from hemp and flax, such as shirtings, tickings, both broad and 
narrow, drillings, and diapers. With Sweden, the trade of the United States 
has been inconsiderable ; iron formerly constituting the principal import to this 
country, for which were returned tobacco, rice, whale oil, and other articles of 
domestic as well as foreign produce. Denmark also ranks low in the amount of 
its commercial intercourse with the United States. 

The trade between tlie United States and Spain has been greatly restricted 
by the pernicious prohibitory and high customs duties of the latter. Cotton and 
some articles are exported in return for wines, &c., from the United States. 

To Portugal and Madeira, the United States have exported some wheat, 
maize, flour, fish and fish oil, staves, &:c., in return for wines, salt, fruit, &c. — For 
details, see the Tables of Trade generally. 
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Classifted Summary of the Value of Merchandise Imported into the United States, from 
the following European Countries, during the Year ending the 30th of June, 1844. 


WHEM€B IMPORTED. 

Free uf Duty. 

Pa>ing Dufioa 
ad valorem. 

Paying spe- 
oiftc Duties. 

TOTAL. 




clolinrs. 

dolKirs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Ruisia 

109,390 

293,584 

656,44.5 

1,059.419 

1,030,.'S90 1 

22,823 

ProssU 

.... 

7,057 

4.952 

12,009 

12,417 

192 

Sweden and Norway 

123 

1G,705 

405.000 

421,8.14 

39,382 

382,452 

Hanae Towns 

91.074 

1.805,291 

180,021 

2,130,386 

88,310 

2,048,076 

fiolland 

594,429 

33.3,070 

.381,982 

1,310,081 

800,001 

450,080 

Belgium 

37,283 

554.460 

43,034 

634.777 

4,10.574 

204,203 

Gibraltar 

14,275 

1 10,414 


44,274 

44,274 


Portugal 

10,082 

4.428 

170,195 

199,705 

187,805 

11,900 

Madeira 

1,045 

2,532 

18.727 

22,904 

22,904 


Paval 

«.6ee 

8,074 

18,828 

29,570 

20,342 

3,228 

Italy 

97.085 

707,248 

292.593 

1,096.926 

793,903 

302,033 ' 

Sicily 

72,122 

280,871 

10.3,780 

402.773 

.122,061 

140,112 

Trieste 

40,777 

43,325 

147.987 

232,089 

150.711 

81,378 

Turley 

52.0.’i5 

190,587 

130,324 

385,806 

272,008 

113,858 

Total 

1,129,108 

4, 330, 840 

2,588,4.59 

8,049.213 

4,288,078 1 

3.761,235 


In the trade with all countries the total number of American ships entered 
is 8148 ; 1,977>438 tons; 97,459 men; 3421 boys ; total crews, 100,870. Num- 
ber of foreign ships entered 5,577; 91G, 922 tons; 55,948 men; 1004 boys. 
Total crews, 56,952. Total American and foreign ships, 13,725 ; 2,894,430 tons ; 
153,407 men ; 425 boys. Total crews, 157,832. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL CITIES OF 


WESTERN EPROPE, DURING THE YEAR 1843. 
HAVRE. 


Cotton 


209,3i8: Rosin 


HMj29 

Tobacco 

hhds 

14,733! Lead ' 

pigs 

70,047 

Rice 


1 2, 1 2Jl| Quercitron 


305 

Pot a.slies 


7,974Skins 

...number 

29,.'i09 

Lard 


1 fi, 1 4fij \\ Imlebnne 

lbs. 

357,280 

Tallow 


3,lG3jNumber of vcs.scls arriving 

from the 

Salt beef. 

hrls- 

994 Iliiitrd States 


248 

Wax 


1, 3 ir>l Number of emigrants who 

embarked 


Flour 


2,159; for the United States 


8,500 


Price of passage, varied from 75 francs to 100 francs, witlioiit provisions, which cost from 40 
francs to 50 francs more. Average fare, every thing inchid(;d, about 25 dollars. 


BREMEN. 


Tobacco and stems .... 


hhds. 

35,478 

Flour 


784 

Tobacco 



1,579 

Pork and beef 

hhdsJ 

934 

Tobacco 



2<W 

Turpentine 


50 

Cotton 



20,053j 

Castor oil 


45 

Rice 



10,284 

Sperm candles 


25 

Whale oil 



34,82.5 

tfops 


532 

Quercitron 


casks 

270 

Sassafras 

lbs. 

43,922 

Pearl ashes 


brls. 

374 

Number of vessels (indirect) arriving 


Pot ashes , 



3,31H) 

from the United States 



144 

Whalebone 


lbs. 

167,161 

Number of emigrants who embarked! 

Rosin 


brls. 

1 11,987 

for the United Stjiftes 



9,844 

Lead 


lbs. 

334,4tK) 



Price of pas.sagc (provisions, &c., furnished by the owners of the ship) from 20 rix dollars to 
25 rix dollars, according to the season of the year, and port of destination. Average fare, about 
17 dollars. 
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Cotton.. 
Tobacco 
Rice 


ANTWERP. 


.bales I 
hhds. 
...tcs 


33,144 

15,340 

Whale oil 

Pot ashes 


7,907 

1 


6,(3(>6 

13,014 


[Sonic other articles, such as rosin, quercitron, and whalebone, were also received in small 
quantities, but the coijespondent was unable to ascertain the precise extent.] 


Number of vessels arriving from the United States B6 

„ emigrants who embarked for the United States 2,749 

Price of passage, fare included, 23 dollars. 


HAMBURGH. 


Cotton 

Tobacco and stems. 

Rice 

Whale oil 

W'lialt;boiie 

Pot and pearl ashes 

Rosin 

Hops 

Cheese 


.bales 
.hhds. 
...tcs. 
. .brls. 
...lbs. 
.casks 
. .brls. 
.bnl^ 
.boxes 


26,247. Quercitron casks 

1,607| Castor oil 

9,460|Tiirpentine „ 

, 1 3,000, (>lover-seed 

278,000: Number of arrivals from tbe United 

497 States, direct 

12,630 Number under American fla^, indirect 
1,263| Number of emigrants who embarked for 
47l the United Stat<‘s 


252 

23 

75 

104 

62 

35 

1,956 


Average price of passage, provisions, &c., included, 25 rix dollars — about 19 dollars 50 cents 
United States currency. 


AMSTERDAM. 


Cotton 

Tobacco and .stems 

Rice 

Pot ashes 

Rosin 

Whale oil 

AVhalebonc 

Lead 

Staves 


....bales 

....hhds. 

tejv 

brls. 

....casks 

lbs. 

pigs 

number 


8,500 

11,970 

3,577 

6,631 

9,4*18! 

3,055] 

.72,105, 

3,081 

19 ( 3,2801 


Tallow casks 

Turpentine , 

Flour brls. 

Pork 

Number of arrivals from the United 

States 

Number of indirect American vessels] 

from the United States 

Number of emigrants, not exceeding.... 


209 
499 
224 

210 

46 

9 

250 


Price of passage, including fare, 24 dollars 50 cents. 


ROTTERDAM. 


Cotton 

Tobacco and stems 


8,29.3 

15,171 

2,877 

5,475 

7,660 

ll,4p4 

5,0(50 

Pot and pearl ashes 

R.win 




lbs. 



1,254 

Quercitron 


203 


Staves number 

Deer-skins bales 

Furs boxes 

Tallow casks 

Sperm candles boxes 

Pitch casks 


Number of arrivals from Liiited States 

Indirect American vessels 

Number of emi grants, about 


250,000 

29 

26 

10 

5 

70 

57 

4 

.300 


Price of passage, including prov^ions, 23 dollars .50 cents. 

Of the 624 bottoms employed in carrying the foregoing produce of tlio United States, 414 were 
American, 147 Hanseatic, twent^cven FVencli, twenty-two Swedish and Norwegian, eight 
English, five Hanoverian, four Bcigfan, four Dutch, two Prussian, and one Danish. 

The sales of tobacco at the five ports on the North Sea, amounted, in 184.3, to 68,970 hogs- 
heads ; less by 1.3,015 hogsheads, than in 1842. Prices in 1842 ruled so low, compared with 
former years, that the trade overstocked itself. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLES ; COMPRISING A SUMMARY VIEW 01’ THE PRINCIPAL 
EXPORTS, AND OTHER STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO THE TRADE OF THE 
UNTI ED STATES, 

The subjoined tabic, compiled from the official reports of the treasury, for 
the last twenty-three years, shows the annual value of Ainerican produce of all 
kinds, exported from the country. Column 3 contains that of cotton alone ; co- 
lumn 4 contains the aggregate value of all other kinds — of flour, rice, tobacco, 
liemp ; of beef, pork, lard, lumber ; of the products of the sea and the forest, 
the field and the workshops. 


Exports of Doinestlc Produce from the United States. 


YEARS 
endiiifi: 
Sept. 30. 

C 0 T T 0 N. 

All other 
Produce. 

Total 

V alijtt of 
Exports. 

YEARS 
endiiifc 
Sept. 30. 

C 0 T T 0 N. 

All rdlier 
Produce. 

Total 
Value of 
Exports. 

Quantity. | Value. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

1821 

lbs. 1 dollars. 

121 ,893,40.5| 20,1 .57 , 184 

dollars. 

•2.1,514,110 

dollars. 

43,071.894 

lH3*d 

lbs. 

:«4.098,60‘1 

didlars. 

:iR, 72:1, 022 

dollars. 

31,594,070 

diilliirs. 

70,317,098 

1822 

144,07,5,095 ' 21,0.35,0,58 
173,723.270 20,4 15, .520 
142,309,003! 21,947,401 
1 70,449,907 1 30,840,049 

25,839,021 
20,709,888 
2H,70‘2,099 
30,097,0' (6 

49,874,079 

47.1.5.5,408 

50.G49..500 

00,944,745 

18.34 

.381,817,007 
387.3.59,008 
42.3,031 ,.302 
411,211,5:17 

51,.5.14,:490 
07,819,983 
7.3,540,00*2 
0t», 07 1,575 

29,489,700 

33,:(r»9,099 

:i3,370,01H 

*29,492,839 

81,024,102 

I 101,189,082 
100,910,080 
9,5,.504,41t 

1^23 

IM35,, ! 

182-1 

1836 , 

182.5 

18.37 

1826 

204,5.3.5,41.5, 20, 103, .3.19 

20,892„17 1 

53,0.55,710 

18.38 

50.5,052,297 

05,315,574 

:tU,7lH,*247 

90,n;i3,8‘2l 

1827 

20 1.310,115; .30, .5 1 8,9 .59 

28.402,7,1*2 

58,021.091 

1839 

41.3,024,212 

04,214,01.5! 

.’19,319.870 

I0;i,.5.13,H91 

1828 

2 1 0,590,40.3 23,497,4 0 1 
204,830,989 27,8.11,708 
298,4 .58,998 30,093,000 

27,172,208 

.50,009,009 

1840 

74:v'4i,orii 

07,419,911 

40,47,5.720 

1 13,89.5,0.34 

1829 

27,80.5,42.5 

28,408,903 

5.5,700,193 

59.102,0*29 

1841 

.530.*20i.l00 

.584,717,017 

.57,45*2,887 

.50,504,1.54 

48,929,835 

42,105,842 

100,38*2,722 

92,969,990 

18.30 

1812 

1831 .. .. .. 

270,999,781 20,415,80.5 
322,2 1 .5, 1 22 32,054 ,2.50 

.14.H(a,2.52 

.30,183,214 

01,277,0.57 
63, 1:17,470 

1H43-. 'v 

817,253,440 

003,03:1,4.55 

;)3,8.5.5,2IK 

.54,00:1,501 

37,H0K,*280 

45,051,078 

<1 1,00:1.498 
99,715,179 

1832 

1H14 


Recapitulation of the Value of Tobacco, Rice, Flour, Pork, Hogs, Lard, Beef, 
Cattle, Hides, ike., Exported from the United States annually, from 1S21 to l84o, 
inclusive. 


YEARS. 


Tnbari'o. , Kice 


dnlliiTH. I dnllarM. 


1821 

1822 

1H23 

1824 

1H25 

182fl 

J827 

IH28 

1821) 

1 830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

18.34 

)83rj 

183fi 

183T 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

]84.'i 


G, 222, 8.38 

iJ, 282,872 

8,ll.Vi23 
.5,347.208 
0.8 l(i, 14(1 
5,480,707 
f),lM.5,.370 
5,8.1.1,112 
4,802,388 
! 5,000.701) 

' .5,755,008 
' ri,5!).5..1().5 
; 8,2.50,577 
10,058.040 
' :i.70f»,(»47 
7,302,020 
0,8.12,04.1 
.1 0,883.057 
. 12,.57(i,70:) 

0,.540,7.55 
.1 1,050,700 
, 8.307,255 


1,882,082 
1,025,245 
1,017,44.5 
2,343,008 
2 ,0211,000 
2, .5 14,370 
1,080,824 
2,010,207 
2,1.52.301 
2,774,418 


Kloiir. 


4,208, 0'l.l 
5,10,1.280 
I,!»02,37.1 
5,750,17 0 
4,212,127 
4,121,400 
4,431,881 
4,283, «0‘i 
5,000,023 
0.132,120 
10,401,728 
4,071,121 
I .5,012,(i02 


2,122,202 
2,210,3311 
|2,,548,7.50i 
[2,300,270; 
1,721,810! 
2,400,108! 
1,042, 070 1 
2,010.1071 
1,007,387 
1,025,028 
2,182,108 


4,r»on,37f» 
4,.1‘i 4,777 
,1.,57 2,500 
2,087,200 
3,r>03.2JM) 
0,02:., 1 70 
10,113,01.5 
7,7.50,040 
7.375,3.50 
.1,703.073 
0,750,488 


Pork, JJefl, 
llopH, ! Cittle, 
Lard, g[c. IIuU*h, «h*. 


cInllarH. 

008,323 

8.14.. 53.1 
730,401 
707,2f»0 
0.10,40.5 
733,130 
772,030 
710,‘»01 

071.0. 5.5 
717,083 
820,082 
774,087 
055^70 
75,5,219 
0.18,701 
0})0,l(»0 
585,140 
.528,231 
.171,040 
021,373 
904 ,018 

1,212,038 
1,002,941) 
1,8 1 1), .5:1] 


Blitter Skins 
aud and 
Cbeeso. Furs. 


dollars. { 
1,351,110 
1,3.57,809 
1,201,322 

1,48*i.9.51 

1,8.12,070 

1,802.421) 

l,555,r,*W 

1.405,830 

1,40.1,029 

1,31.5,21.5 

1. . 50 1. 044 
1,928,190 

2. 1.5 1. . 588 
1,700,001. 
1,770.7.12 

1.. 183..111 
1,299,700 
1,312,340 
1.777,2.10 
1.89-1,894 
2.02l,r>37 
2,f;29,403 
2,(20.020 
3,230,179 





; dollars. I tlollars. { 
973,.501' I, .512,808 
01.5,838 1,307,070' 


I 190,287 1 700.2051 

: 221,011 . .50l,.102l 

192,778: C72,y 17,1,004,8001 1,33.5.000; 
;»‘?04,205! 001.45.5, 


207,705 1 .W2,473l 
181,010; 44 1, 000 1 

170.. 1.54 I 020,235, 

170,205 ! 520,5071 
142,370 041,700 

204,790 750, *938' 

290,820 I 091,909 
2.58,4.52 ! 841,933 
190,000 ! 707c^«4j 
104.800 j 7.59,053 
114,033 1 053,002 

1I0.I74>I 051,008 
148,191 ; 010,945 

127.. 550| 732,087 
210,740 1,2.17,7891 
.504,81.5; 09.3,202! 
.388.18.5: 598,1871 
.508,908' 453,8691 
7.58,829 . 742,190 


,130,704 l,724,.580i 
1,078,773 l,717,.57l, 
924,922 !2,n 1 1,0911 
987 . 147 j 1, 097, 1 70 

1.000. 003 1,821,000. 
INIH.UOh! 1.(180,403 
750,077 1,8,30,014! 
929,831 1,004,19.5* 

1.050.721 12.000. 707 1 
090.290', 2, 509, 493, 
80.3,071:2,4.3.5,314' 

1,008,53 1 3,323,0.57 < 
907,800 j2, 800, 091! 
709,810 3,15.5,990; 
819,003 .3,160.190' 
K.50,.538 3.004.3fl0; 
720,1 04 '2,920,840. 
751.783,3,570,8051 
730. 100 3,230,003; 
407.217*1,687,809! 
897, 015*3, on, 968| 


dollars. 
2,752,031 
3 J 21.0301 

3. 1.39. . 598 
4,841,383 
.5.729,797 
.5,49.5,1.301 
5,53(i,051 

5. . 548.354 
.5,412,320 
.5,320,980 
5.080.890 
5,050,033 
(1,5.57,080 
0.'^47393 
7,094,073 
(i, 107, .528 
7,130.997 
8.397,078 
8,325,083 
9,873,462 
9,953,020 
8,410,094 
0,880,9.50 
9,703,059 


Specie 

and 

Bullion. 


dollars. 

10,478,0.59 

10,810,180 

(;,372,9H7 

7.014.. 522 
8,797,055 
4,063,795 
8.014,880 
8,243.473 
4,924,020 
2,178,773 
9,014,931 
5,650.340 
2.611,701 
2.070,758 

6,477,775 

4,324,330 

5.976,249 

3.51.3.. 50.5 
8,770,743 
8.417,014 

10,034,3.32 

4,813,539 

1,510,783 

5,454,214 



MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS. 
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Recapitulation of the Export of FJour from the United States, for Eleven Yeara, distiu- 
guishiiig tile Countries to wliich Exported. 


W U £ 11 E T O. 

1834 

18,35 

18.10 

18.37 

1838 

1639 

1840 

1841 ' 

1H42 

1813 

1844 


brls. 

brla. 

brls. 

brls. 

brls. 

brls. 

brls. 

brls. j 

brls. 

brls. 

brls. 

SwediMli Weflt Indies.... 

(:,300 

r»,7.32 

3,897 

3,830 

:4,OH3 

7,119 

7,882 

I5,0‘24: 

JU.(.73 

•2.171 

7,420 

Daniflli Westlndiea 


.'i.'i.UM 

.50,448 

27,073 

‘2.5..5H3 

35,501 

4.\I4H 

42,393! 

40,11,3 

.37,007 

5I,7‘23 

Dutch Kustludica 

L>,74r 

:i.l,32 

807 

400 

1,430 

810 

2.300 

7,841; 

380 

1,080 

*2,003 

Dutch West Indict 


13,103 

H.1.35 

8.200 

0,510 

0.424 

13.157 

14.0.12, 

12,080! 12,1*20 

1.5,972 

England 

li),(iS7 

ri,37li 

Uil 


8,2 15 

I07,5S2 

020.728 

20.5,151! 

2)).|.800 

14,211 

I00,.570 

7^903 

British Rast Indies 

2.ik:i 

1,400 

804 

1 

55 

•2,550 

4,505 

11,3.57' 

4,550 

4.270 

820 

BritiHh West Indies 


IIK..307 

70,305 

08,.328 

75,521 

130,;il0 

•2;i2.:i20 

210,405 

377,800 

2.37,473 

170,5/7 

,303.304 

British Aniericaii Onlnnifs 

i:i4,ii75 

75,40ii 

42,300 

23,310 

2'»,5‘n 

149,107 

1:J2,3.50 

309.048 

I<)‘2,322 

319,022 

France 

• a.MitA 

501 

41)0 

71.110 

1,310 

470 

.3,:{(I4 

.3,287 

French West Indies 


«,S27 

.3,721 

1,407 

2,081 

1 1,180 

10,401 

4.7,30, 

8,001 

.5,721 

0,277 

Hayti 

•17.1 Uj 

5'J,212 

‘20,804 

15,557 

I4.7;i2 

lo.8;io 

2^721 

;i0,150' 

•24,715 

22,080 

41,801 

Cuba 

|nv,s:i7 

03,511 

02..100 

55,537 

70.081 

00,450 

0'»,H10 

00,3.37 

40,840 

29,437 

34,875 

Spanish West Indies 

Madeira 


10,423 

io,u(ir> 

0,3 LO 

1.3,135 

i5,:n»o 

2«»,00(j 

1.5,.5(i0 

12,392 

1 1.I70 

17,m 

a,oiM, 

3,100 

(i 

. . 

.. 

1.010 

3.087 

5.408 

.331 

1,500 

J,8<)8 

Cape dc Vcnls 

•j.:iG7 

1,7 Hi 

111 

210 

250 

1,002 

4 U.7 

1.324, 

842 

8*2:4 

1,855 

Texas 




r,.307 

K.:i5i 

7,534 

•),8r.i 

MOli 

3, .577 

1,740 

1,999 

Mexico 

14,'.»70 

10,744 

lo,r,2:i 

12,332 

12,738 i 

i 14,221 

15.820 

! 1 9,002 j 

21,490 

17,003 

21,040 

Honduras *' 

2.38!) 

7.310 

o..57i 

2,0OU 

:i,300 1 

3,435 

7,870 

! 4,009 

7,204 

4,228 

0,814 

(.'eiitral Arnerica 


j 4,0.54 

1.107 

500 

1,547 

1,811 


j 40!) 

319 

420 

1,424 

Cnhiiiiliia 


1 22,821 

1 1,003 

12,50:1 

7.028 

577 

28,707 

j 28,790' 

30,100 

:13,40‘2 

.30,303 

Bra'/il 


101,400 

1 18,470 

OOJSO 

125,275 

177, .137 

I07.82;i 

! 282,'lOf; 

198.317 

2,832 

1 <1*2,4 52 

*288,181 

Arpentine ilepuldic 

Cliili , 

:ui.77G 

15,3113 

2.1 14 

200 

11,000 

1 12,003; 

1 *22,1321 

0.258 

7.071 

irt.dKt 

1.' 1,3 14 

0,732 

1,385 

7,055 

4, .5.51 

! 8,15/ 

i 9.178; 

1 •• 1 

4.452 

.5,315 

4,86:1 

.389 

Peru 

2’,U0() 


a. 

3,4:10 

i ^ ^ , 

2,500 


1 1 

South Aiiit^nca 


33,722 


. , 

! 1,000 1 

i 2,V2.|j 

1,0.50 

-1,340 

.5,574 

5,520 

West liiilies 

J0,(*30 

0,220 

0.042 

1 V.251 1 

5,321 

14,107 1 

I 11,203 

1.020 1 

814 

879 

•2,404 

Africa 

North-west roast 

Other Ports 

1,8*47 
403 I 
r),3<)5 

1,43.1 

1,214 

0.3.53 

1,184 ‘ 417 

325 . 222 

5.010 1 COD 

1,505 . 1,780 

150 : 352 

1, 500 ! .3,000 

1 2,21 Ml 

3, 0.3.5, 
1 0,000 ; 

! 

*2,400 

3,1.52 

3,708 

Total, barrulM 

H35,:jr>-2 

770.300 

,5<i5,400 

318,710 

488,101 

023,151 

11,807,501 

l,450,*29.3 1,25-1,415 

! 787,790 

1,359,415 

Average prtco. . . . .dollars 
Imports 

5 15 

5 .50 

7 50 

0 04! 8 00 

i 

7 50 

1 r> 37 

.5 37 1 

00 

4 9.5 

4 50 

Wheat bushels 


238,7 <10 

58.3.808 

3.021.250 H04.53(i 

:-l2,8«4 

503 

0.32: 

4,082 

12,080 

44(. 

Wheat, value dnllars 

1,'213 

108,047 

403,150 U,V|.325.H00,.500 , .3.'i.270 ' 030 

0.53 

2,707 

8,401 

.545 

Flour 

H2 

2H,J83 

08,731 

30,700 

12,731 

7,348 

329 

80,' 

28 

, 50 

‘243 

Flour, value dollars 

81 1 

00,070 

02, ,341 

122,051 

41,272 

‘2*2,477 ! 4:10 

•2471 

40 

141| 

139 


Rkcapitulation of the Exports of Wheat, Flour, Indian Corn, Indian and Rye Meal, 
Rye, OatslJ Ship- Bread, and Potatoes. 


CO 

Pi 

< 

ba 

WllBAl'. KI.OUll 

INDIAN COHN. 

INDIAN 

! 

MK,\l., 1 

11 VB 

MEAL. 

RYE, 
OAl S 

siiir- 

IIRKAD. 

Value. 

POTAI OKI 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value Quan-lQunu- 
tity. 1 tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 

Value. 

Quail. 

tiiy. 

Value. 

Value. 

V alue. 


bushels. 

dfillars. 1 barrels.! bushels. 

doll.irs. 

barrels. 

dollars. 

barrels. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1820.. 

8,900 

0.7 .30 1 H6l),8»<) 

701,002 

:h*2,821 

171,6.39 

486.0.34 

•22.214 

j .')*»,o;4f* 

O7,0!»7 

171,10.5 

.35.:37i 

1829.. 

4,007 

0,372! 837,385 

HII7,0')6 

478 802 

17.1,77 5 

195,073 

31,191 

1 1 ‘27, 004 

71,89)1 

172.8')7 

:10,679 

1830.. 

45,289 

40,170 1. *2*27, 431 

141,107 

2218*23 

itri,:tni 

372.*2'.)0 

26,298 

87.796 

66,‘21«) 

188,471 

3t),0‘27 

1831.. 

408,910 

A‘23,270 1.806,529 

571,312 

3«)0,0I7 

‘207.601 

595,434 

I'.i.lOII 

71,881 

! 132,717 

2 50 ..5.33 

-11,1-17 

1832.. 


93,500, 861, *M 9 

-1.51,2.30 

278,740 

146,710 

480,03.5 

17.251 

7.5,:i92 

■ 78,117 

‘2.55.735 

4*2,077 

1833.. 

.32,221 

*20,502 9.5.5,708 

487,174; :i;i7,505 

146,078 

' 5;i4,309 

' 36,038 

j 1 10.017 

1 ]0‘2,.568 

252,55.5 

.52,052 

18.34.. 

30,<MK 

39,598 8,3.5,352 

30.3,449 

20.3,573 

149,009 ' 

' 491,910 i 

i .39,151 

• 141,306 

1 1'.»,4(i5 

*2.31,708 

.38,. 567 

I8:i5. . 

47,7»;2 

51,405, 770,3!I0 

7.55,781 

588,270 

f66,782 1 

! 02<i,.189; 

1 .30,s.5I 

! 12*6110 

! ''..ns 

22 1 .6!)9 

41,543 

18.30.. 

2,002 

2,002! 505,400 

lyl,7'tl 

10:1,702 

140,917 

021,500 

36.6 16 

i 17.3,'»70 1 Ki»,192 

*244,760 

43,630 

1837.. 

17,303 

27,200' :n 8,719 

1.51,276 

147,982 

1.59,4.15 j 

i 703,6.1*2 

1 28, .32.3 

' 10.5,157 

. m),78.5 

2n.2<)2 

*20,591 

1838.. 

0,‘2!)1 

8,1251 448,161 

m,i*21 

141,902 

171,h43 

1 722,.3')9] 

‘22,804 

1 110.792 

1 ' '4. 5:13 

*2i>3,(;H6 

56.898 

1839.. 

96.:i25 

144,191 1 923,151 

J(J2.:iO0 

141,095 

160,072 

0.58,421 1 

*29.1.58 

: 115. ns 

; 72,0.50 

319,871 

.57,5:16 

1840.. 

1,720,800 

1,6:i5.4H3| 1,897 ,.501 

474,270 

3.38,333 

206,003 

705,183! 

.5:1,218 

1 170.*.).11 

1 1I3..393 

4‘28,<»88 

.54..524 

1841.. 

868,58.5 

8*22,881 1,515,817 

535,7*^ 

312,9.54 

232,284 

fW2,4.57 ; 

4 1,0:4 1 

■ 138,505 

! 1.50,893 

378,041 

64.402 

1842.. 

817,9.58 

916,610 1, *283,002 

000.3lTil 

34.5,1.50 

•209,199 

017.817 i 

i 34,190 

1*24 ,.396 1 17.5,08*2 

3‘2.3.75!) 

S.5,Mrtl 

1843.. 

311,685 

•204,109 814,474 

072,008 

281,74<^> 

171.3.54 

451,166 

, 21,770 

' 65,631 

I 108.616 

3 12, ‘232 

47,7.57 

1844.. 

.5.58, W»7 

.500,411 1,438,603' 

8‘25,100 

404,008 

248,382 

641,028 

■ 32,690 

' 104, . 391 1 133,477 

38M,)J63 

74,108 


Estimated consumption of Indian corn meal in the AVest Indies, from the 
New Orleans Bulletin^ 1845. 

“A general computation of the consumption of Indian corn meal throughout the islands of 
Antigua, Dominica, Granada, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kilt’s, St. Lucie, St. Viiicont, Tobago, Giia- 
daloiipe, Martinique, Vergens, and Bahamas, with a poi)ulatiori of ] 84,000 souls, is estimated for 
some years annually at 200,000 barrels: Bar.oadoes, 2o,000 barrels; Trinidad, 10,000 barrels; 
Demerara, 15,000 barrels; St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St.John’s, 44,000 barrels ; Porto Kico, 
40,000 barrels; Janj^icn, 00,000 ; making 064,000 barrels of corn meal annually.” 
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AMEBICA. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the amount and value of the articles 
of domestic products, enumerated in the preceding tables, exported from the 
United States to Great Britain and Ireland, during the years 1828 to 1844 in- 
clusive : — 


YEARS. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Indian 

Corn. 

Indian 

Meal. 

Rye 

Meal. 

R>e 

Oats. 

Ship 

Bread. 

Pota- 

toes. 

Rice. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 


bushels. 

barrels. 

bushels. 

barrels. 

brls. 

dirs. 

dIrs. 

cllrs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

doUckra. 

1828 

, . 

23,258 

141. 971 

52 


. , 

fM) 


430,216 

1.5,626,001 

1,720,571 

1829 

4,001 

221,176 

251, .564 

130 

. . 

1,931 

308 

17 

407,363 

17,514,380 

1,.533,J IS 

1830 

32,037 

326,182 

61,416 

50 

2 

4,500 


, , 

26-5,470 

20,678,633 

1,583,971 

1831 

381,252 

879,430 

100,460 

17.718 

44 

41, .540 

404 

2 

353,475 

20,117,3.5.5 

1,882.3.16 

1832 

55,060 

9.5.{»5H 

322 

, , 

.. 

6 


423,127 

22,420,0.50 

2,345,450 

1833 

22,207 

:),240 

610 

160 

890 

.334 

24 

570, ,572 

26.2.54,070 

2.2.50,107 

1834 


10.687 

.. 

. , 

, , 

6,884 

54 

3 

287, .500 

36,107,664 

2,037,020 

183.5 


.5,:t76 

2.53 

. , 

830 

2.574 

426 

, , 

203,016 

4.5,701,411 

3,400,630 

1836 

. , 

161 

. , 


100 

20,844 

375 


444,802 

48,010,846 

4,.50:{,412 

1837 

3 


12 

300 

, . 


, . 

220 

310,003 

44.857,118 

1,870,868 

183H 



G 033 

8,20.5 

167,585 

620,010 

135 
; 510 

104,841 

1 

•• 

1,01.5 

14.H42 

•* 

. •• 

221.700 

423,6.5-1 

4.5,787,687 
46,07-1.570 
41,94.5,3.5-1 I 

2,857, 20.'l 

1 .5,401,067 

1 .1,227,880 

1840 

6 If)’, 072' 

G 

*5 

loi) 

io 

288)430 

1841 

110.8,54 

208,084 

12,518 

6 


2,178 

.506 


480,D:>2 

35,631,00.5 1 

5,I14..4.')6 

1842 

143,330| 

208,024 

i 123,66.5 

2 


30,400 

1125 

5 

280,073 

30,102,417 

3,212,207 

1843 

10,43(. 

•* 

. , 

, , 

2,751 

075 


1 10,02(> 

35,781,107 

1,262,616 

1844 

2i238: 

167.206 

' 80.073 

29 

.. ! 

1 8.006 

1480 

37 

24(),606 

:iO,59J,351 

2.000.126 


During the third quarter of 1843, there was exported to Great Britain and 
Ireland 29,062 barrels of flour— value 136,963 dollars. 


Total Value of Agricultural Produce Exported from the United States, during the Years 

1828 to 1844 inclusive. * 


YEARS. 

Aggregate 
Amount in Va- 
lue of Exports 
to tireut Bri- 
tain and Ire- 
land. 

Aggregate 
Amount in Va- 
lue of Exports 
to ell ocher 
Places. 

Total Amount 
in Value of 
Exports. 

YEARS. 

Aggregate 
Amount in Va- 
lue of Exports 
to Great Bri- 
tain and Ire- 
land. 

1828 

dollars. 

17,958.26,1 

21,234,207 

24,130,54(1 

29,183,087 

dollars. 

17,860,6.58 

20,017,882 

20 210 320 ' 

dollars. 

35.327,021 

41,252,080 

ittl7 

dollar- . 
47,0.58,601 
48,020,306 
.53,242,3.58 
40,611,187 

1820 

iHaa 

1830 


1831 

15)96^,217 

44,148 204 

1840 

1832 

1883 

25,730,421 

20,212.309 

80,4:{.5,()58 

40,337,887 

53,080.904 

20, .122,2 10 
22,540,700 
24,446,829 
32,237.034 
31,754,102 

46,061,631 

51,7.53,(810 

6.1,881,887 

81..574,017 

85,73.5,006 

1841 

IH<S2 

42,381,307 

3.5,134,700 

87,280.000 

45.358,645 

1834 

1043 

1835 

1844 

imci 



AggrpgBte 
Amount m Va- 
lue of Exports 
to all ntber 
Placva. 


Total Amount 
ill Value of 
Exports. 


dollars. 


dollura. 


2R,7‘23.«i(i4 
43,077 
2H,7H3,S47 
30,075, 60.1 
3ri,H54.r>33 
83,870.017 
23,112.878 
34,579, 765 


7ri7H5i.2(;r> 

7.%e72,.lH3 

82,025,005 

80.2S(>,790 

79,23.V»39 

60,005,026 

G0,6»3,8riH 

70,938,410 


Prices of Cotton, Flour, Beef, Pork, and Wool, for ten successive Years, in the New 

York market. 


PERIODS. 

Cotton. 

Flour. 



Beef. 

(1 

Pork. 

Wool. 


cts. 


cts. 

dls.ots. 


dls. cts. 

.dl8.cts. 


dls. cts. 

dls.ots. 


dls. 

cfc*. 

Cts. 


rfM. 

January, 183.1.. 

10 

to 

1.1 

6 

12 

to 

6 

.50 

H 

.50 

to 

0 

OO^ 

12 

50 

to 

I.l 

00 

40 

to 

46 

„ 1834.. 

11 

„ 

14 

5 

.50 


5 

75 

R 

50 


9 

60 

14 

00 


15 

00 

44 


57 

., 1835.. 

154 

Jv 

17* 

5 

.50 


5 

02 

0 

0 


9 

50 

13 

.56 


14 

00 

50 


60 

.. 183(i.. 

14 

FJ 

184 

7 

50 


7 

75 

0 

50 


10 

00 

18 

00 


IS 

50 

50 


63 

.. » 1837.. 

153 


10* 

12 

60 


12 

25 

12 

00 


13 

50 

23 

00 

„ 

25 

00 

60 


08 

May, „ 

0 


7 



* 
















January. 1838., 

8 

«» 

12* 

0 

oo 


8 

50 

14 

00 


14 

50 

17 

60 


18 

00 

43 

99 

56 

1830.. 

12 

22 

17 

8 

87 


9 

00 

17 

00 


17 

50 

22 

00 


24 

00 

42 

99 

55 

„ 1840.. 

10 


124 

6 

37 

„ 

6 

50 

14 

00 


14 

60 

12 

50 


1.5 

00 

.48 


40 

„ 1841.. 

0 


12* 

5 

2.5 


5 

31 

10 

50 


10 

76 

1.4 

00 


13 

50 

44 


46 

„ 1842..; 

0 


12 

0 

25 


6 

00 

0 

00 


10 

00 

8 

50 

t. 

9 

60 

40 

»l 

41 


* Sospeiiaiou of banks — lowest point in cotton. 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS. 


845 


Prices of Produce in New York. 


ARTICLES. 

December, 1841. 

July. IH42. 

Dccpinbcr 

1842. 


June, 1843. 


June, 1844. 


dlH 

.CtB. 


dlH.cts. 

dla 

.CIS. 


dis.cta 

dlH.Ctfl. 


din ctn. 

die 

.CtB. 


dla.ctii. 

din 

.CtB. 


diB.r.tB. 

Cotton, upland, fair .. 

0 

0 

to 

0 


0 

8 

to 

0 

9 

0 

8 

to 

0 


0 

7.^ 

to 

0 74 

0 

74 

to 

0 

7i 

Beef, meiM 

7 

Gl> 

9f 

B 

25 

7 

00 


7 

50 

0 

00 


0 

50 

7 

50 


8 00 

5 

00 


5 

2.6 

— — prime 

4 

50 


5 

25 

2 

50 


3 

50 

2 

75 


3 

25 

5 

.50 


G 00 

3 

00 


3 

25 

Pork, mesB 

0 

•25 


10 

00 

7 

75 


0 

00 

H 

50 


9 

00 

9 

25 


10 60 

8 

so 


8 

60 

— prime 

7 

00. 


B 

00 

5 

25 


0 

50 

5 

50 


0 

50 

7 

50 


7 C2 

C 

.60 


G 

.66 

Lard 

0 

(if 


0 

H 

0 

fli 

>1 

0 

74 

0 

Of 


0 

7 

0 

64 


0 G 

0 

54 


0 

64 

Butter 

» 

15 


0 

17 

0 

10 


0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

13 

0 

7 


0 9 

0 

8 


0J24 

Chcege 

0 

ci 


0 

74 

0 

64 


0 

74 

U 

0 


0 

7 

0 

5 


1) G 

0 

3 


0 

G 

Hanut, marked 

0 

a 


0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

5 

0 

7 


0 

04 

0 

0 


0 7 

0 

34 


() 

7 

Flour, canal 

G 

25 


0 

00 

5 

94 


6 

00 

4 

88 


5 

00^ 

4 

75 

ft 

4 81 

4 

37 

II 

4 

50 

Wboat 

1 

.30. 

1 >1 

1 

35 

1 

2fi 

1 

28 

0 

110 


1 

00 

0 

90 

0 95 

0 

95 

fl 

1 

» 

Ryt 

' u 

80 

It 

0 

H2 

0 

07 


0 

03 

0 

04 

0 

05 

0 

58 


0 GO 

0 

07 

0 

07* 

Com. northern 

: 0 

OH 


0 

70 

0 

53 


0 

00 

0 

50 


0 

54 1 

0 

63 


0 55 

0 

50 


0 

00 

Wool. f. blood Mcr... 

I « 

35 


0 

38 

0 

2H 


0 

37 

0 

27 


0 

30 1 

0 

27 


0 30 

0 

38 

If 

0 

40 

Tobacco. Kentucky.... 

0 



0 

9 

0 

3 

• 1 

0 

64 

0 

Hi 


0 

5 , 

0 

Hi 


0 5 ! 

0 

2 

91 

0 

G 

Rice 

' 3 

•25 

1* 

3 

37 

•2 

50 

»> 

3 

00 

L_?_ 

50 


3 

25 ' 

2 

12 

ti 

2 30 1 

2 

75 

II 

3 

25 


Prico of wheat, wages. &c., in New York currency, viz., eight shillings to a dollar, as settled 
at the Patrooii's office on the 1st day of January, during the several years under-mentioned. 


Jan. 1. 

Price of Wheat. | 


1H25.... 

1 buBhel wheat 

HA. 

4 fowls, 45 . 

1 day's service. 16 a. 

1820 


do. 

do. 

7s. 

do. 

do. 

1827 


du. 

do. 

Hs. 

do. 

do. 

1828 ... 


do. 

do. 

Hs. 

do. 

do. 

1829.... 


do. 

do. 

I4s. 

do. 

do. 

1830 


du. 

du. 

Ha. 

do. 

du. 

1831.... 


do. 

do. 

iOs. 

do. 

do. 

I8.32....1 


do. 

do. 

lUA. 

do. 

do. 

is3:i....i 


do. 

do. 

IOa. 

do. 

do. 

1834 .... 


do. 

do. 

8a. 

do. 

do. 

1835 1 


do. 

du. 

8a. 

do. 

do. 

lH.'i 0 j 


do. 

do. 

12.a. 

do. 

do. 

18.37.... j 


du. 

do. 

1 H.A. 

4 fowlB, 6a. 

do. 

IH38....I 


do. 

do. 

I3ff. 

do. 

do. 

1H39....I 

1 

do. 

< 10 . 

14a. 

do. 

do. 


The following is an approximate estimate of the annual amount of sales of articles of country 
l>roduce in the city of New York, Tor the consumption of the inhabitants. 


ARTICLES. 

• 

Amount. 

ARTICLES. 

Amount. 


dollars. 

l,470,no» 

36 . 6,000 


dollars. 

7 . 270,000 

1 ,. 600, 000 
3 , 000,000 

fitvfl flilA 



inutton and lamb 

3 :{. 6 '(Hi 0 

(KI 0 ,(H )0 

l.Kio.mio 

Flour, meal, and other bread stiilfB 
Hay unil 

poultry, gume, eggs, Occ 

Fuel (wood and coal) exclusive of 


ShIU!i| beef, pork, and hams 

Vegetables sud fruit 

Milk 

1 , 200,000 

1 , 2 ( 81.000 

1 . 000,000 

steam luel 

Articles not enumerated 

2 , 500.000 

< 6 H 0 ,(KI 0 

Carried forward 

7 . 270,000 

Total 

15 , 600,000 


The above does not include building materialo. 


Comparative Avcrajge Pnccs of Wheat per Bushel in the eastern Part of the State of 
Ohio, and in Philadelphia ; also the Annual Average Prices of hTour j)cr Barrel, in 
Philadelphia, from 1820 to 1841. 


YEARNS. 

Wheat per Bushel. 

M. 

Flour per Bar- 
rel in Phila- 
delphia. 

In Ohio. 

In 

Philadelphia 


dim. 

eta. 

dirs 

CtB. 

dlrs. 

CtB. 

1820 

0 

20 

0 

92 

4 

72 

1821 

0 

31 

0 

03 

4 

78 

1822 

0 

384 

1 

33 

G 

58 

1823 

0 

384 

1 

37 

6 

82 

1824 

0 

40j 

1 

11 

5 

62 

1825 

0 


1 

00 

S 

10 

1826 

0 

38 

0 

92 

4 

65 

1827 

0 

60 

1 

00 

5 

60 

1828 

0 

50 

1 

10 

5 

GO 

1829 

0 

7h I 


28 

6 

33 

1830 

0 

50 1 

1 0 

96 1 

4 

83 


T 


y EARS. 

Wheat pe 

In Ohio. 

r Ruahcl. 

Ill 

Philadelphia. 

Flour per Bar- 
rel in Phila- 
delphia. 


dlrs. 

CtB. 

dlrs 

CtB. 

dim. 

Ota. 

1831 

0 

50 


12 

6 

67 

1832 

0 

654 


12 

5 

72 

1833 

0 

59 


12 

5 

63 

.1834 

0 

69 


02 

5 

17 

183.6 

0 

83 


21 

6 

88 

1836 

1 

124 


00 

7 

90 

1837 

1 

15 


78 

9 

37 

1838 

1 

05 


GO 

7 

70 

1830 

0 

84 


37 

6 

72 

1840 

0 

50 


00 

.6 

07 

1841 

! 0 

60 


14 

1 5 

40 







846 


AMERICA 


Table exhibiting the wholesale Prices current of the following Articles in the Boston 
Market, as reported and ptiblishod in the City Newspapers, from August, 1812, to 
Apiil, 1840, inclusive. 


About 
Aug. 25 
of each 
Year. 

Beef, salt, 
brli*. of 
200 IbM. 

Pork, salt, 
clear bris. 
200 lbs. 

1 

9 

, 1 b. 

Cheese, lb. 

Flour, 

barrels, 

superfine. 

Corn, 

biisbol. 

Northern. 

Rye, 

bushel. 

u. 

N 

ttnn, 

0 . 

Cotton, 

upland. 

Wool, 

fleece. 


ilirs. 

Ctd. 

(Inllars. 

centa. 

cents. 

dirs. 

cts. 

dirs. 

cts. 

dIrs 

CtM. 

cents. 

cents. 


cents. 

1 H 12 .... 

12 

.50 

8 ^ 

tu 9 

13 

to 

M 

H 

tu 

12 

10 

00 

0 

88 

1 

00 

10 

to 

12 


. , 



none. 

IMI3.... 

12 

W 

134 


134 



8 

„ 

12 

12 

00 

1 

75 

1 

75 

22 


24 

18 

to 

20 



I8J4 

12 

50 

15 


IG 


20 

10 


15 

13 

00 

1 

70 

« 

25 

30 


3.5 

28 

,, 

31 



1815.... 

18 

00 

JH 


19 


20 

8 


10 

8 

00 

J 

Jl 

1 

20 

22 

99 

24 

18 

99 

22 

50 

to 1 50 

I 8 IG.... 

IS 

no 

13 


19 



» 


13 

10 

25 

1 

40 

1 

33 

2 '‘ 

If 

31 

2H 



20 

11 0 75 

1R17.... 

19 

2.5 

184 


22 



10 


18 

14 

60 

1 

GO 

1 

25 

32 

,, 

.34 

27 

9% 

:i 2 

32 

„ 0 CO 

1H18 

14 

00 

15 


IG 

,, 

18 

11 


13 

IG 

75 

1 

10 

0 

05 

34 

„ 

35 

32 

if 

33 

.55 

„ 0 Go 

IHlft.... 

15 

00 

11 


17 



13 



7 

25 

0 

85 

0 

80 

18 

,, 

20 


.. 


.55 

„ 0 85 

1 H 20 .... 

11 

00 

IH 


12 


13 

7 


9 

5 

12 

0 

02 

0 

.54 

21 



20 





1821 

12 

00 

10 


20 


2 .{ 

9 


10 

6 

25 

0 

53 

0 

50 

21 



14 

II 

18 

.55 

„ 0 85 

1822 

7 

25 

8 

>* 10 

22 


23 

H 


9 

7 

25 

0 

78 

0 

80 

15 

If 

IH 

12 

„ 

13 

33 

„ 0 0.5 

1823.. .. 

9 

00 

10 


22 



7 


9 

7 

25 

0 

(ll 

0 

08 

18 


20 

1.5 

fl 

10 

35 

„ 0 05 

1824 ... 

11 

00 

10 


10 


20 

7 


9 

0 

2.5 

0 

62 

0 

54 

10 


22 

14 

,, 

10 

25 

M 0 70 

1839 

10 

50 

Hi 

ti 9 

12 


10 

7 


9 

0 

no 


G.5 

0 

58 

22 

,, 

2G 

J7 

ff 

21 > 

25 

,1 0 711 

182C.... 

9 

25 

H 


15 


18 

9 



7 

2.5 

0 

01 

0 

G 8 

18 

IP 

20 

14 


IG 

2.5 

t, 0 05 

1827.... 

9 

00 

9 

„ 10 

10 


11 

7 


8 

5 

.50 

0 

G5 

0 

G5 

10 

,, 

17i 




2.5 

II 9 50 

1828.... 

11 

00 

H 


14 



0 


9 

5 

76 

0 

54 

0 

52 

11 


11 




30 

„ 0 50 


11 

00 

8 

•> 9 







0 

00 

0 

02 

0 

GO 

IH 


13 

9 

,, 

11 

25 

„ 0 ‘l;! 

1830 

11 

00 

9 

.. 04 

1.14 



G 

tf 

7 

5 

7.5 

0 

58 

0 

70 

10 


12 

9 


in 

38 

„ 0 GO 

1831 

8 

.50 

8 


J 2 


IH 

0 


8 

5 

7.5 

0 

U 

0 

78 

9 

,, 

12 



104 

45 

„ 9 70 

1832 

12 

00 

8 

4 

IH 



8 



7 

00 

0 

72 

0 

92 

104 


124 

9 

„ 

10 

38 

0 G 8 

18.13 

in 

75 

81 

04 

IH 



8 



0 

124 

0 

77 

0 

78 

10 


18 

14 

„ 

15 

42 

„ 0 G3 

1834.... 

10 

00 

71 

•i 9 

15 


20 

0 


8 

5 

73 

0 

7t> 

0 

71 

15 

,, 

17 j 

13 

,, 

JG 

43 

„ 0 00 

1H3.5 

13 

25 


„ 10 

15 


17 

9 



0 

374 

1 

00 

0 

95 

18 

,, 

33 

17 

„ 

20 

55 

1. 0 05 

J83(i.... 

1 11 

25 

l.il 

.. u 

10 


22 

8 


It 

8 

I 2 J 

1 

124 

1 

00 

18 


2.3 

17 

II 

21 

tiO 

„ 0 HO 

1837.... 

! 15 

00 

114 

M i‘4 

18 


22 

9 



9 

.50 

1 

13 

1 

5 

11 

,, 

1.5 

JO 

II 

1.3 { 



18:18.... 

1 

60 

12 

„ 13 

ITi 


20 

0 


10 

7 

50 

.. 


1 

00 

11 


14 

9 

II 

11 

45 

1 , 0 47 

1838.... 

16 

00 

11 

M 114 

IS 


20 

0 


10 

0 

.50 

1 

00 

0 

85 

14 


IG 

12 

II 

14 

55 

„ 0 GO 

1840.... 

I 15 


1 ^ 

•f 9 




0 


10 

6 

00 

j: 


0 

8.5 

9 


11 1 

8 

*• 

10 1 

4.3 

„ 0 44 


Prices of various Articles 

in North Cai’olina, from 1813 to J840, 

• 

in May 

ea< 

:h Yeai 

*• 

YEARS. 

Cotton, 1 

'J'ubncco, 1 

Flour, 



Whea 




Corn, 


Bacon 


SiiHar, 



lb. 


100 lbs 


barrel. 



bushel. 



bushel. 



lb. 



lb. 



cents. ' 

dullurs 


dollars 

. 

dir 

cts 

dir. 

rts 

dir. 

cts. dir. 

Cts. 

rents 


cents. 

1813 

10 

to 

11 



H to 


1 

5t) 

tu 

1 

GO 

0 

75 


H 



IK 

tu 

2.5 

1814 

15 


10 

:i5 to 

5 

« 1 . 


1 

25 


I 

.30 


.... 



. . . . 


18 


20 

181.5 

15 


JK 

f] ,, 

t; 

0 „ 

«i 

I 

It) 


1 

25 


.... 



.. > • 


18 

u 

22 

IHIG 

23 


2.5 

12 „ 

15 

7 .. 

H 

1 

25 

„ 

1 

.30 

0 

80 to 0 

90 




15 


20 

1817 

23 


2ri 

H .» 

8 

12 

14 

2 

00 


2 

10 

1 

GO 


15 

tu 

18 

1.5 


20 

1818 .... 

28 


:<() 

8 1 . 

0 

8 „ 

9 

1 

:i5 


1 

50 

0 

90 „ 1 

00 

1.3 


11 

13 

„ 

IG 

1819 .... 

124 

„ 

IG 

H „ 

G 

.1 

G4 

1 

00 

fi 

1 

10 





.... 


17 

„ 

20 

1820 .... 

13 


14 

2 „ 

4 

4 



. 

• . . 




.... 



. . . . 


12 


IG 

1821 .... 

10 


13 

« II 

33 

3 „ 

H 


. 

. . . 



0 

00 



. . . . 


10 



1822 .... 

12 


134 

II 

4 

H .1 

GA 

1 

20 




t» 

HO 





10 

„ 


1823 .... 

G 


84 

H 1 . 

:i 

4a 

5 


. 

. . . 




.... 


8 


9 

10 

>* 


1824 .... 

124 


13 

M 11 

3 


M 

0 

75 


0 

80 

0 

40 „ 0 

4.5 

G 

u 

7 

10 



1825 .... 

22 

„ 

24 

H I. 

4 

3 I 1 . 


0 

70 

„ 

0 

80 


.... 


G§ 

U 

8 

10 

„ 

1.3 

182G .... 

8 


10 

3 


5 



. 




0 

80 


7 

If 

8 

9 

„ 

12| 

1827 .... 

7 



2 I, 

4 

H II 

5 

0 

80 


t) 

90 




7 


H 

9 


124 

1H2H .... 

8 


A 

H •• 

3 

A 1 . 

4 


GO 


0 

7U 

1 0 

50 0 

65 

0 


8 

10 


J.3 

1829 

8 


9 

2 „ 

4 

4^ 

5 

1 0 

70 


0 

80 

0 

40 „ 0 

4ii 

G 


7 

9 


in 

1830 

R 


n 

U II 

•1 

•3 „ 

4 

! 0 

G5 


0 

70 

1 0 

43 „ 0 

45 

ti 

•1 

7 

8 

„ 

12 

18.31 

5 



H 11 

.3 

.34 M 

44 

t 0 

7,5 

,, 

0 

80 

1 

HU 


G 


74 

8 

„ 

12 

1832 .... 

H 


9| 



4 

4f 

■ 0 

7.5 

,, 

0 

80 

1 0 

50 „ 0 

55 



8 

8 

„ 

12 

1833 .... 

» 


10 } 

2 


4 ,1 

5 

i » 

85 


0 

90 

i y 

65 


g} 



8 

,, 

12 

18.34 .... 

11 





H .1 

G 

! 1 

0 


1 

20 

1 G 

on 


9 

If 

10 

9 


124 

1835 .... 

15 


17 

3 

fi 

6 II 

ti 

; 1 

20 




0 

HO „ 0 

90 

8 


9 

9 

,, 

vn 

1838 .... 

14 


IG 

^ fl 


H I. 

7 

1 

25 




9 

75 „ 0 

Ht) 

12 


13 

12 

II 

141 

1837 .... 

6 


8 

2 ,1 

:»i 

G .. 

7 

1 

50 




•- 8.5 „ 0 

90 

10 

If 

11 

8 


12i 

18:i8 .... 

0 


8 

2 

4 

1 0 „ 

74 

1 

40 





75 „ 0 

80 

9 

If 

104 

9 


12 

1830 .... 

1.3 


14 

H „ 

10 

5 i. 

ti 

1 

10 

,, 

1 

1.5 

1 

5 1 

10 

10 


12 

8 


12 

1840 .... 

5 

Ti 

8 

3 „ 

5 

1 4* 

■’4 

i 0 

70 

1. 

0 

80 

0 

GO 0 

ti5 

74 

If 

HI 1 

0 
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Comparative Prices of the Leading Articles in all the Chief Cities of the Union, 

in 1842. 


ARTICLES. 

Boston. 


New York 


Baltimore. 

Charleston. 



dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

RaceiDe 

...yard 

0 

17 

to 

0 

IH 

0 

13 to 

0 

18 


.. .. 



0 

17 

to 0 

20 

Ileen'- wax . American .lb. 

0 

20 


0 

30 

0 

28 M 

0 

30 

0 

28 to 

0 

29 





CuflV'o, Cuba 


0 

n 


0 

9 

0 

K „ 

0 

9 

0 

9 „ 

0 


0 

H 

0 

H 

Conlage, American.. .do. 

SO 

104 


0 

14 

0 

00 „ 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 


0 

11 

0 

lit 

Flour, rill per.... 

... brl. 

0 

00 


6 

12 

R 

94 M 

d 

00 

5 

87 „ 

6 

00 

7 

00 

„ 74 00 

Mackarel, No. 1. 

...do. 

10 

00 


11 

no 

11 

7r> 

12 

25 

10 

00 „ 

0 

00 

14 

50 

„ 15 

00 

Raisins, Malaga < 

00 lbs. 

3 

2.0 


3 

no 

3 

00 „ 

3 

12 

2 

76 ,, 

3 

00 





Cuuuy bags 


0 

11 


0 

14 

0 

12 ., 

0 

13 









Wheat 

bushel 


. 




1 

23 „ 

1 

2H 

1 


1 

35 





Corn 

...do. 

•0 

GO 


0 

ni 

0 

5.') 

0 

57 

0 

56 

0 

6G 

0 

62 


02 

Hemp, clean . . . 

00 lbs. 

0 

00 


2 

in 

2 

20 ., 

2 

30 









lloprt 


0 

10 


0 

11 

0 

11 .. 

0 

14 

0 

11 „ 

0 

12 





Iron, bar 

. . . do. 

1 0 

4A 


0 

n3 

0 

50 

0 

55 

0 

04 ,. 

0 

(i6 





Le.idi, pig 

do.| 0 

H 

„ 

0 

H 

0 

H., 

0 

00 

1 » 

H .. 

0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

00 

Cotton, npland .. 


G 


0 

H4 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

9 

1 ® 

6 

.. 0 

10 

Whale oil 

Kul.i 0 

.31 


0 

32 

0 

00 „ 

0 

32 

1 8 

37 

0 

10 





Reel', mess 

....brl. 

0 

00 


0 

25 

7 

00 

7 

75 

9 

00 

9 

flit 

10 

on 

.. 11 

00 

Pork, do 


1 7 

00 

„ 

K 

00 

7 

50 

9 

50 

! 7 

26 „ 

7 

60 

HI 00 

H 9 

00 

llama 

lb. 

0 

.0 


0 

G 

• 0 

0 .. 

0 

7i 

1 0 

64 .> 

0 

8 

0 

6 

.> 0 

9 

Lard 



»4 


0 

04 

0 

6 M 

0 

7 

0 

74 « 

0 

00 

0 

74 

i» 0 

8 

11 utter 

.... do. 

' 0 

(j 


0 

11 

0 

« .. 

0 

7 

0 

7 „ 

0 

8 

0 

14 

0 

18 

Hire 

100 lbs. I 2 

87 

, 

3 

12 

2 

50 „ 

3 

12 

:i 

00 „ 

3 

25 

2 

(Ml 

If 2 

08 

Salt 

.bushel 

0 

00 

,, 

2 

.*i0 

1 

25 

1 

6.5 

1 

50 „ 

1 

55 

1 

05 

If 1 

76 

Steel, Engl, blistered . Ih. 

1 « 



0 

14 

0 

in .. 

0 

134 

1 « 

124 

0 

13 

0 

124 

•f 0 

14 

Brand y, cugniac. 

....gal. 

1 

40 


1 

50* 

1 

25 „ 

1 

75 

i 1 

26 „ 

1 

50 

1 

36 

If 1 

75 

Wbiskey , roUified. . .do. 

! 0 

It 


0 

15 

0 

181^ 

0 

19 


21 „ 

0 

22 

0 

18 

1. 0 

20 

Sugar, N. O. . . . 


1 0 

•‘4 

,, 

0 

r* 

0 

5 >1 

0 

6 

4 

00 „ 

5 

26 

0 

4 

ff 9 

0 

Tobacco, 1st 


0 

.0 

,, 

0 

11 

0 

n n 

0 

M 

0 

5 u 

0 

14 





Tar 

....brl. 

1 

2.0 


1 

37 

1 

50 

1 

G2 

t 0 

00 „ 

J 

G2 

1 

26 

If 1 

76 

W'uul, American 


(1 

40 

1. 

0 

42 

0 

35 

0 

45 

1 0 

32 „ 

0 

30 

0 

00 

If 0 

00 


CoMPA RATiVE PRICES — Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Mobile. 

j 

Now Orleans. ] 


St. Louis. 


Cincinnati. 



dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts.’ ; 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs 

Cts. 

1 dlrs. cts. 

dlrs. 

Cts. 

Baaging 

. . .yard 

0 

20 


0 

24 1 

0 

12 

to 

0 

17 

0 

13 

to 

0 

10 


, 




Bees*-wax. Americau.lb i 

0 

20 


0 

25 ; 

0 

00 

ff 

0 

27 

0 

26 

,, 

0 

27 

0 

00 

to 

0 

20 

Coffee, Cuba 

.. ..do. 

0 

13 


0* 14 1 

0 



0 

9 

0 

11 

,, 

0 

J2 

^ f) 

11 


0 

00 

Cordage, Americaii.. do. 

0 

13 


0 

15 1 

0 

11 


0 

14 

0 

10 


0 

12 

0 

12 


0 

14 

Flour, super 

....brl. 

9 

no 


9 

25 L 4 

75 

„ 

s 

00 

4 

50 


4 

76 

3 

76 


4 

00 

Mackarel, No. 1.. 



0 

JG 


0 

17 





1 

0 

15 

,, 

0 

IG 

0 

■>i> 


10 

60 

Raisins, Malaga.. 100 lbs. 

1 

60 


2 

00 

0 

87 


0 100 1 

1 

25 


1 

60 

1 

25 


1 

50 

Cunuy hugs .... 







0 

!.•» 


0 

10 ! 

0 

18 

„ 

0 

20 






Wheat 

.bu.Hhcl 


. , 




0 

04 

ff 

0 

96 

0 

75 


0 

78 

0 

50 


() 

GO 

Corn 







0 

32 

If 

0 

33 

0 

20 


0 

21 

0 

20 


0 

2.6 

Hemp, clean 

100 lbs. 






0 

(K) 


1 

70 

0 

88 


0 

100 

0 

88 


1 

00 

Hops 


0 

4a 


0 

50 


. 




0 

18 


0 

19 

0 

20 


0 

22 

Iron, bar 


0 

45 


0 

55 

0 

75 


0 

00 

0 

44 


0 

G 

n 

4i 


0 

R 

Ifoad, pig 


8 

00 


H 

25 

3 

on 

,, 

3 

G 

3 

00 


3 

6 

(I 

3 


0 

4 

Cotton, Upland .. 


0 

74 


0 

iu4 

0 

4 


0 

13 



... 



0 

74 

If 

0 

10 

Whale oil 

gal. 

0 

50 


0 

C5 






0 

GO 


0 

75 

0 

G2 


0 

75 

Beef, mess 

....brl. 

12 

00 


12 

50 

8 

50* 


9 

00 

G 

00 

J, 

0 

50 

0 

00 


7 

on 

Pork, do 


0 

10 


0 

11 1 

G 

50 

,, 

7 

00 

5 

00 

,, 

6 

25 

6 

00 


5 

60 

Hams 







0 

4 


0 

5 

0 

4 


0 

.6 

0 

3 


0 

6 

Lard 

do. 

0 

11 


0 

124 

0 

G 

„ 

0 

7 

0 

44 

ft 

0 

5 

0 

4 

99 

0 

5 

Butter 

... do. 

(1 

37 


0 

40 

0 

8 


0 

10 

0 

G 


0 

8 

0 

5 


0 

G 

Rice 

.100 llH. 

0 

6 


0 

64 

4 

76 

„ 

5 

00 

4 

75 

II 

5 

00 

5 

00 


54 00 

Salt 

, .bushel 

2 

TiO 


3 

00 

1* 50 


1 

02 

2 

25 


2 

Ri 

0 

35 


0 

40 

Steel, Engl, blistered lb. 

0 

14 


0 

17 

0 

12 


0 

13 

0 

17 


0 

la 

0 

00 


0 

15} 

Brandy, cogniat 

....gal. 

2 

no 


2 

25 

0 

90 

ff 

1 

10 

1 

25 

ff 

2 

00 

1 

50 

99 

2 

00 

Whiskey, rectified... . do. 

0 

28 


0 

30 

0 

15 

>• 

0 

IG 

0 

17 


0 

18 

0 

12 


0 

13 

Sugar, N. 0. .... 


0 

8 


0 

» 

0 

2 


0 

54 

0 

44 

,, 

0 

G 

0 

4 

99 

0 

H 

Tobacco, 1st 


0 

50 


0 

<i0 

0 

5 


0 

fi 

0 

4 


0 


0 

5 


0 

0 

Tar 

....brl. 

0 

5 


0 

00 

1 

70 


1 

76 

3 

00 


4 

60 

4 

50 

99 

5 

00 

Wool, American. 


L 





0 

8 

ft 

0 

12 


. 

... 



0 

20 


0 

30 


These prices, at many jjoiiits, are affected by the depreciated nature of the 
currency ; at Mobile, for instance, the currency is depreciated forty per cent, and 
prices rule nearly as much higher than at New Orleans, as the difference in the 
depreciation of the local currencies. Many articles, however (that of flour in 
particular, which is from three dollars fifty cents at one point, to nine dollars at 
another), display a much greater disparity in price than the cost of transportation 
added to the difference in the currencies. 
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Statebcent of the Prices of Flour and Wheat at Cincmnati, from 1841 to 1845. 


YEARS. 

FLOUR. 

1 WHEAT. 

YEARS. 

FLOUR. 

WHEAT. 

Per Barrel. 

Per Buahel. 

Per Barrel. 

Per Busbol. 

Jaly, 1B41 

» 1M2 

H 184S ' 

d. c. d. c. 1 

3 97 to 4 50 1 

2 75 „ 4 25 1 

3 28 „ 4 18 ! 

j cents. 

1 to 77 

45 „ 00 

05 ,. HO 

July, 1844 

» IH45 

d. c. d. c. 

3 12 to 3 50 

3 00 „ 3 GO 

cents. 

00 to 

65 „ 70 


“ In the year 1841, the crop of wheat was simply a good one. The average price of flour 
during the month of July, was four dollars six cents and a quarter per barrel — the average 
price of wheat, seventy-two cents and a half per bushel. The price of one bushel of wheat, there- 
fore, entered five and three-fifth times into the price of one barrel of flour. By the close of Au- 
^ist, flour had advanced to four dollars sixty-two cents per barrel. Wheat remained at seventy- 
nve cents per bushel. 

** In 1842, the crop was large. Tlie average price of flour in Jnlv, was three dollars forty-nine 
cents and three-quarters per barrel — the average price of wheat, forty- nine cents and a half per 
bushel. The price of a bushel of wheat entered seven and one-tenth times into the price of a 
barrel of flour. By the close of August, flour had receded to two dollars sixty-two cents and a 
half, and wheat to forty cents to forty-five cents. 

** In 1843, the yield proved to be full an average one, and with it there was much of the pre- 
vious year s crop held over. The average price of flour in .luly was three dollars seventy-three 
cents; that of wheat, seventy cents. 1'he price of a bushel of wheat entered five and one-third 
times into the price of a barrel of flour. The latter part of August, flour stood at three dollars sixty 
cents to three dollars seventy-three cents j while wheat had fallen to sixty-five cents. 

“ In 1844, there was a fair crop. For tlie month of July, flour averaged three dollars twenty- 
nine cents per barrel, and wheat fifty-nine cents per hiishel. The price of a bushel of wheat en- 
tere<l five and three-fifth times into the price gf a barrel of flour. By the clo.s(* of August, flour 
had advanced to three dollars sixty-five cents to throe dollars seventy-six cents per barrel, and 
wheat to seventy c6nts per bushel. 

** This year, 1845, Ohio had the best yield of wheat that has been given her since 1839. 


YEARS. 

AVERAGE OFi'AVERAGE oV; RELATIVE 

FLOL'R. j WHEAT. j PRICES. 

Per Barrel. 

Per Bushel, j 


dlrs. cts. 

cents. ' 

July, 1841 

4 06^ 

723 1 6 S-."! to 1 

„ 1812 

3 41»t 

4!)i { 7 I-IO „ I 

„ 1843 

3 73 

70 1 B 1-3 „ 1 

1844 

3 29 

59 a 3-5 „ 1 

„ 1845 

3 2Gi 1 

01| ' R 9-100,, 1 


“ The regular proportion of wheat to flour is five bushels to one barrel. On the sup*, 
position tliat this is adhered to in grinding, and not taking oflal into the account, the miller has 
received for his labour and profits, for the five seasons named, as follows ; — 



1841 

1 

1842 , 1 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Per barrel 

43| cents. 

1 102^ rents, j 

23 cents, 1 

34 cents. 

5^ cents. 


’^Cincinnati Gazette, 


Price of flour in the city of New York prepared by Mr, Heyward, President of the 
Buffalo Board of Trade, shows the price of flour in New YVjrk city on the first Wednesday 
of January and July, from 1823 to 1845, inolusivc : — 


YEARS 

January. 

July. 

YEARS 

January. 

- - e- 

July. 

YEARS 

January. 

Jnly. 


dbrs. CM. 

dlrs. cts. 


Aim. 

cts. 

dlra. 

cts. 


dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. cts. 

1823.... 

G 02^ 

7 25 

1831 .... 

5 

75 

5 

37* 

1830 

8 

87* 

G 31| 

1824.... 

G 25 

5 874 

1832.... 

0 

37* 

5 

75 

1840 

5 

Wl 

4 02* 

1825.... 

5 25 

5 25 

1833.... 

G 

00 

5 

87* 

1H4I 

4 

03| 

5 37 

I82G.,.. 

5 25 1 

4 75 

1834.... 

5 

50 

4 

87j 

1842 

5 


5 932 

1827.... 

6 12^ 

4 50 

1835.... 

5 

12* 

6 

62* 

1843 

4 

5(» 

5 62i 

1828.... 

5 25 

4 G24 

1830.. ..1 

7 

25 

7 

12* 

1844 

4 

62} 

4 all 

1889.... 

8 B7J 

5 87l 

1837.... 1 

1 10 

12* 

9 

75 

1846 

4 

68f 

4 02} 

1830.... 

5 

_5.L_ 

18.38.... 1 

1 8 

75 

2 

26 




1 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENl'S RELATIVE TO MINERALS, CANALS, RAILROADS, 
TR^DE, SEA-PORTS, PORT AND OTHER CHARGES.* 

Copper Reg^ of Zjoke Superior, — It would appear, if the various accounts we have read have 
any truth, that the country south of Lake Superior is abundantly rich in copper. One writer 
states — “ The scientific reader is familiar with the history of the famous Copper Rock of Lake Su- 
perior. It is a vast ma$$ of solid copper, weighing not less than 0000 lbs., and was discovered, many 
years since, lying in the bed of tlie Ontanagon river, entirely isolated. It has rested, piobubly, 
for ages some twenty miles from the lake. For the purpose of transporting the mass to navigable 
water, a huge car, placed upon a moveable railroad, was built, and, by patient labour, it was gra- 
dually advanced, until it reached deep water, where it was placed on a flat, and easily floated down 
to the lake shore. It was intended to ship it to New Orleans. Had tlicy succeeded, it would 
have been a fortune for lliem, as a mere curiosity. But government interfered I Although they had 
purchased the rock from the Indians in whose territory it was found, the government agent claimed 
its possession — denying the powc‘r of the Indians to dispose of it. As this claim was not .set up 
until the great labour of transporting it to the shore of the lake w'as eftected, the agent offered to 
fully compensate the enterprising gentlemen by whom it had been removed, for their trouble. 
This was fiard, but there was no alternative. They had to submit cpiietly, and see the fruit of 
their labours borne off by the government agent to the Sault, fiom whence it has been shipped on 
hoard of a revenue cutler. It will be immediately forwarded to Washington, and placed in the 
National Institute, wliere it will rt'tnain for all coming time, we hope, as one of the greatest curio- 
sities of the age. The Indians have reveahnl to Mr. Ashman where another rock (but not of equal 
weight) may he found. It had been discovered ages before, and hid — its location being kept a pro- 
found secret, until civilisation had dissipated the superstition connected with it.” 

The following letter from U gentleman at Detroit furnishes more detailed 
particulars of this mineral curiosity : — 

It is upwards of twenty-three years since I first visited thi.s remarkable specimen of native 
copper in the forests of Lake Superior. ,lt lias been somewhat diminished in size and weight, in 
the mean time, by visiters and travellers in that remote quarter ; but retains, very well, its original 
character and general features. I have just returned from a re-examination of it in a store, in one 
of the main streets of this cil)', where it has been deposited by the present proprietor, wdio designs 
to exhibit it to the curious. Its greatest length is four feet six inches ; its greatest width about four 
feet, its mavimunf thickness eighteen incites. These are rough measurements with the rule. It is 
almost entirely composed of mal bauble copper, and bears striking marks of the visits formerly paid to 
it, in the evidence of portions which have from time to time been cut off. There are no scales in 
the city large enough, or other means of ascertaining its precise weight, and of thus terminating 
the uncertainty arising from the several estimates heretofore made. It has been gimerally esti- 
mated here, since its arrival, to weigh between 6000 lbs. and 7000 lbs , or about three tons and a 
half, and is by far the largest known and described specimen of native copper on the globe. It is 
clearly a boulder, and bears marks of attrition from the action of the water, on some parts of its 
rocky surface as well as the metallic portions.* The adhering rock, of which tiicrc is less now than 
in 1820, is apparently serpentine, in some parts stentitic, whereas the copper ores of Keweena 
point, on that lake, arc found exclusively in the amygdaloids and greenstones of the trap forma- 
tion. A circular depression of opaque crystalline quartz, in the form of a semi-gcode, exists in 
one face of it; other parts of the n)^ss disclose the same mineral. Frobably .SOOlbs. of the metal 
have been hacked oif or detached by steel chisels since it lias been known to the whites, most of 
this within late years.” 

A gentleman^ who recently (1845) visited Kee-nee-naw Point, the famous 
location of the Lake Superior Copper Mining Company, in a letter to the editors 
of the New York Commercial^ dated at St. Marie, says ; — 


* The following miscellaneous statements we have procured from the United States since the 
respective heads, to which they belong, were printed. We introduce them here to complete the 
commercial statistics of the United States. 


VOL. 111. 


5 Q • 
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** This location is situated to the west of Fort Wilkins about eighteen or twcntj^ miles, through 
which runs, north and soutli, tlie Eagle river. This company have now in operation three shafts. 
The first is seventy-four feet deep, and the vein twenty-three feet wide. Tlie second is thirty-five 
feet deep, and the vein twenty-two feet wide. The third is thirty-one feet deep, and the vein six 
feet wide ; and each of tliese three veins exceeds two miles and a half in length. Tlie veins are 
all within lialf a mile of eacli other, and produce silver and copper, averaging from sixty to seventy 
per cent. They have now on hand, thrown up from the shafts, some 400 tons, which will be ready 
lor shipment to the Boston market by the ist of September next. Colonel Gratiot has under him 
nearly 12.5 men, who are now busily engaged in erecting pounders and crushers, under which 
passes the trap rock, in which the ore is found. The ore, after this process, is taken and washed 
in large wire sieves, which separates the rock from the metal. It is then dried, and put into kegs 
weighing from 300 lbs. to 500 lbs., and ready for market.” 

The Wisco/isi/i Democrat adds, that, 

“ If report be true, copper rocks will ere long cease to be a curiosity. Mr. De Garmo Jones,* 
of Detroit, who passed through this place on his way to Mineral point and Plattevillc, informed us 
that another mass of copper, much larger and purer than that obtained from the Ontanagon, had 
recently been discovered. In regard to the prospects of those who are prosecuting their researches 
after copper ore on the south shore of Lake Superior, tColonel Jones informs us that they are 
pretty fair.” 

“ Mifirral Resources of Alabama. — The mineral resources in Alabama are of great variety and 
abundance, but as yet uucievcloped. From the report of the committee on agriculture, at the late 
session of the legislature, we Icuirn that there are five principal, and several other minor mines of 
gold and silver in Randolph county, producing about 125,000 dollars annually, and affording em- 
ployment to 300 or 500 persons. In the same county, are inexhaustible beds of iron ore, 
which does not lose twenty-five per cent in smelting. Tallapoosa, too, is rich in gold and silver 
mines, and they afford employment to several hundred hands. Goldville is supported by one mine. 
Gold, too, has been found in Coosa, Talladega, and Chambers. There are iron-foundries in Ben- 
ton and Talladega. No doubt, were this rich mineral region examined by a scientific person, 
many valuable discoveries might be made. In Blount, nitre is found in abundance. 'I'his side of 
Tuscaloosa, coal is found in immense quantities, and in many other places. In Clarkt% salt can be 
manufactured at or near Jackson. Iron ore, marble, granite, limestone, &c., are also found in this 
county. Lead ore, in large quantities, and of excellent quality, is found in the bed of the Ten- 
nessee, on the Muscle Shoals ; and all these, and others, exist in many other sections of the state.” 
^Hunfs McrchanU* Magamic. 

“ Arkansas CoaL — The Arkansas Coal company are donig a profitable business in anthracite coal. 
They anticipate the shipment this year (IS44) of 150,000 dollars' worth of coal to the numerous 
cities and towns on the Mississippi. The coal from the Spadra mines is of the anthracite species, 
bums freely, with no unpleasant smell, and make.s but little dust or ashes. * The mining com- 
pany,’ says the Arkansas Gazette^ * have entered into the matter with great spirit, and we predict 
that the day is not far distant when all the cities, town.s, and village*;, on the banks of the * great 
father of waters’ will receive their supplies of coal from the state of Arkansas.* ” 

“ Kennel Coal. — The Pittsburg American states that Messrs. Reynolds and Shiink, who are 
building a furnace on Red Bank creek, near the Alleghany river, have discovered, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their works, one of the largest bodies of this kind of coal that is known in our 
country. A friend describes it as lying in a solid body, and opening on the breast of the hill, four- 
teen feet in depth. This description of coal, from being free from sulphur, which is never the case 
with bituminous or anthracite, will, we have no doybt, be capable of being converted to great and 
important uses in the manufacturing of iron. The discovery of a mineral of this description is of 
very great value. It has heretofore been found in small veins, but this is tlie first discovery tliat 
has been made of so large and valuable a body.” 

Lake Trade, &c. — Cost of Transportation on Canals, Railroads, — Statement made by Mr. 
Charles Eller, jun., chief engineer on the James river and F-anawlm canal and railroad Cost 
of freight on canals exclusive of tolls, one and a half cent per ton per mile ; railroads, two and a 
half cents ; McAdam roads, ten to fifteen cents ; common turnpikes, fifteen to twenty cents ; 
steamboats on the lakes, two to four cents per ton per mile ;'*steamboats on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, half to one and a half cent ; future average, three-quarters cent per ton per mile. 
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Rates of Freight and Passage on Lake Erie, to November 1st. 


OOUNTRl ES. 


■arrALo to— 
Duukirk . . . 

Erie 

Couneout \ 
Ashtubata i 
Fairport.. . . 
Clevelend . . 
Cbarleston 
Hurtin 
Sandusky 
Tftledo, &c. ) 

Alouroe 

Detroit j 

OI.KVBLAKD TO— 

Huron { 

Sandusky J 

Tolfdo, &c, T 

Monroe V 

Detroit J 



Cabin. 

Steer- 

age. 

Horae. 

Waggon. 

COUNTRIES. 

Heavy. 

lOOlbi. 

Light. 

lOOllm. 

1 

Barrol. | Bulk 

dis. 

cts. 

dla. 

rta. 

diK. 

eta. 

dla.cta. dla. ctn. 


ceuta. 

cents. 

cents, ceuta. 

2 

«0 

1 

50 

2 

00 

2 50 to 3 SO 





2 

no 

2 

00 

2 

50 


PRICK OF FREIGHT 



i 

3 


2 

00 

3 

50 


UNTII. NOV. 1. 




4 

00 

2 

SO 

1 

00 


BUFFALO TO — 



: 

4 

60 

2 

50 

4 

50 


Silver Creek, Dun- 









kirk, Rarer Iona, 




5 

AO 

3 

00 

5 

50 


Elio, Conueaiit, 
Aahtabiila, Craiid 



! ! 


• 






River, Cleveland. 

20 

1 40 

j • • I 50 

Ti 

50 

3 

00 

0 

SO 


Cbarleatoii, Huron, 



I , 

2 

00 


00 


00 


Sandusky, Toledo, 
&c., Monroe, De- 



i i 

1 

2 


troit .............. 

25 

4() 

1 } 60 

1 1 

L .. J._ 

3 

00 

1 

2 

00 

a 

00 




Down Freight from Ports upon Lake Erie to Buffalo, to pay as follows : — 


A R T 1 C L E .S. 

• 


j A U T I C L 

KS. 




eta. 

1 


dlrs. 

rts. 

Flour 

. barrel 1 

1 20 

Tobacio. 

lOO'.bs 

0 

Ifi 



. • . .<lo. ' 

IH 



0 

10 

Provisions 

.lOOlhs.! 

10 

W'ool uiid peltriiM •• 


0 

2.5 ! 

Seeds 

. . . .do. 

15 

Bacon 

. .Iiogsheads 

1 

.50 i 


Passages to the Upper Lakes, until October 1st. 


COUNTRIES 

! 

j Cahill. 

Steer- 

age. 

i 

Horse.* 

1 i 

; Waggon. j C O U N T R I E S 

Heavy, 

lOOlba. 

! Light 
j inolbs. 

Barrel. 

Hulk 

BUFFALO TO — 

fils. cts. 

(Us. Ota. 

dill* ots. 

'dls. rts. dla. cts.' PRICK of fhkiuiit, 

cents. 

1 cents. 

cents. 

dirs. 

Mackinac 

1(1 00 

H 00 

15 00 

5 00 to 7 00 < UNTIL SKPT. 1st. 





Milwaukie 'j 




! BUFFALO TO— 


1 



Racine ^ 

Southport f " 

18 00 

10 00 

15 00 

5 00 7 00 Racine, 

r>o 

! 



Chicago J 




1 Stockport, audClii- 


I > 


1.50 

Cl.i'VBLANU T(l— 






50 

»7.i 1 



Mackinac 

14 00 

7 50 

12 50 

3 on ,, 5 00 HouschDld furnitiue 


•• J 



Cbicrigo, 3cc 1 

1 15 00 

H 00 

14 00 

4 00 ,, 0 00 ; CI.RVELANI) TO — 





DETROIT TO— 

1 



j Mackinac 

.50 

7!) 



, , ... 1 

10 00 

0 ho 

10 00 

2 50 ,, 4 60 .Chicago, Ac 

.'>0 

874 



Chicago, 3cc 

12 00 

7 00 

12 00 

a 00 „ 5 00 I DETROIT TO — 





! 


1 

Mackinac 

374 



1 .25 




1 

1 Chicago, ike 

50 

75 /i 




Down Freight from the Upper Lakes are charged as follows : — 


ARTICLES. 

• 

ARTICLEoS. i 1 

Flour barrel 

Provisiona do. 

Wheat buahel 

cents. 

40 1 

«*> 

u to iia 

dlrs. eta. 

Ashea 100 lbs.; 0 20 

Hides each! 0 15 { 

Lead tonj 3 75 
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The charges upon wheat are subject to variations. In the early part of last season, wheat in 
sacks was brought from the upper lakes to Buffalo, for twelve cents and a half per bushel ; but in 
the autumn, when the demand was good, and when a full supply was in store at the west, double 
that price was paid. 


Tati IFF of Freights on the Erie Canal. 


ARTICLES. 

1 

Builalu. 1 

Lockport. 

Rochester. 

Pittsfurd. 

BushnelPs 

Basin. 


dirs. 

cts. { 

1 dIrs, cts. 

dirs. cts. 

dirs. 

. Cts. 

dirs. cts. 

Flour 

0 

75 1 

1 ® 

70 

0 

56 

0 

55 

0 

54 

A<^fa{>s, butter, clioese, lard.&r., per 100 lbs. 

0 

40 1 

1 0 

38 

0 

31 

0 

33 

0 

31 

Fork, beef, tallow, b.iciin and whiskey, per 
100 IbR 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

.14 

0 

33 

0 

33 

Dried fruit, seedi;, and leather, per 100 lbs. 

0 

50 

1 ^ 

47 

u 

40 

0 

39 

0 

39 . 

Hops, tiibacrn, rags, hides, dninu^tic: goods, 
and furniture 

0 

G5 

1 ® 

GO 

0 

.50 

0 

48 

0 

48 

Wool, per 100 lbs 

1 

no 

0 

92 

0 

75 

0 

73 

0 

73 

Mill feed, per 210 Ibd 

0 

90 

1 0 

80 

0 

O-l 

0 

61 

0 

04 

Grain, per 00 lbs 

0 

21 

i " 

19 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

15 

Staves, lumber, over toll, per tun 

3 

00 

' 2 

75 

2 

25 

2 

15 

2 

10 


On flour Bhippeti at Roilii'bter, two ni nta is charged fur storage ; making the whute coat at Albany fifty-oix cents per 

bairel. 


Articles aiTjving liy tlic Canals at Tide Water, on the Hudson, during the Year 1844. 


A K T 1 G li ic s. 


Quantity. 


Furs.. 
Boards . . 


ShingloH.. M 

Timber cubic lect 

Staves 11 ) 8 . 

Woud t'oriln 

Ashes burrclH 

Pork do. 

Beef dn.| 

Cheese Ihs. 

Butter and lard do. 

Wool do. 

Flour barrels 

Wheat bushelt 

Rye do. 


A U T I C L K S. 


1b ^ H:)<2,‘J0()|(h)rii bushels. 

. M . fcet;232,4<^ l,70(){ Uai ley do 


7m, I' irij Other graiu do. 

Ocr do.' 

Peas and beans do. 

Potatoes do. 

111 it'd fruit lbs.! 

Cotton. do. 

AO, 000 'rebacco ...i,. do.| 

*2G,d74,AOO Clover seed do. 

«2,59(v«)0 Flax do. 

7,072,300 Hops do. I 

2,2*22,204 Spirits, gallons 

1,202, *240 Leather lbs, 

G2,230 Furniture.... dn.| 


Quantity. 


ARTICLES 


17,801 
HI8,47«| 
1,1GC,-V24 
4,177,4801 
2I,I7G 
J8,*2G:», 
1,200, 100 ;1 
70.000, 
.T2S,‘)0() 
4,r>0|,H()0; 

1,310,700| 
1,104,317 
"3, 000, 000 1 
‘2,I77,400| 


Ltad lbs. 

Pig iron do. 

Iron-ware do. 

Woollens do 

Cottons do. 

Salt barrels 

Stone and lime lbs. 

Cypsnm do. 

Coal do. 

Sundries do.j 

Merchandise do.| 

Going from tidewater : — 
M Cl chandise tons 


Quantity. 


41.800 

»,422,G00 

011,900 

807,200 

1,581,000 

175,01.1 

f>0,l51»,80() 

1,891,800 

18,480,700 

54.72*2,4(H) 

402,300 


135,616 


* See Table nf Articles for previous years, under the head of Now York Canals, &c. 


Articles arriving from other States, in 1844, at the Ports. of Buffalo, Oswego, and 

Whitehall. 


ARTICLES. 

BulTsIn. 1 

Oswego. 

Fiirs 


346,399 

OD 

W — 

Boards 

M.feet. 

7,550,961 

Shingles 


17 

l*i2 

Timber cubic teot 

12,121 

60,949,047 

, . 

Staves 


1,303,720 

Wood 

...cords 


Ashes. 

.barrels 

32,200 

3,601 

Pork 


51,947 

7,759 

Beef 

do. 

32,930 

3,272 



1,560.344 


Rutter sod lard. 


5,544,921 

1,876,775 

Wool 


2,089,589 

144,007 

Flour 

.barrels 

978,034 

346,059 

Wheat 

.bushels 

1,848,555 

160,699 

Rye 


2,505 

Com 


114,521 


Barley 


, . 

27 

Other grain 


6,402 

. . 

Bran, Sic 


111,961 

583,420 

J*eas and beans. 


910 


Potatoes 



,, 

Dried fruit 


181,221 

J 


VVliitehnll. 

ARTICLES. 

Buffalo. 

Oswego. 

Whitehall. 

2, 247, Cotton 



19,110 


11, 203, 557 {Tobacco 


210,152 

603,401 


14'Clovcr seed.... 


3,167,230 

, , 

21,536 

90,750 i Flax 


116,341 

,, 

1,019,577 

1 

HosM 


21,185 

,, 

30,045 

910 Spirits 

..gallons 

52,699 

21,084 


1,534 Leather 

lbs. 

232,693 

22,105 

90,059 


Fuiniturc 


530, *238 

,, 

210,825 

10,277 ’Lead 


126,158 



2,87.Vi92lPig iron 


6,000 

217,080 

1,009,173 

873,823! Iron-ware.. . . . 


24,728 


4.617.840 

1,1 51,281 {Woollens 




] 12,078 

Cotions 


. . 

■ % 

128.900 

34 Salt 

...barrels 




7,lfl0 Stone and liioo 

...... lbs. 

860,555 


3,828,245 

(K)2] Gypsum 


121,732 



10 Coal 


6,231 

808,712 


5,771 

Sundries 


4,775,897 


4,924.825 


Mercliandise.. 


66,505 


55^534 

3,990 






868 

Going from tidewater : — 





Merchaiid'se. . 






One-half the quantity of flour which arrived at tide- water, came from other states ; 
and a large quantity of wlieat also came, which was ground in the flouring-xniUs of New 
Y^ork. Of 2,222 ,204 barrels of flour which arrived at the Hudson, 1,484,900 barrels 
wore of western produce. ^ ' 
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Vegetable Pood (diiefly Wheat, Flour, Indian Corn, drc.), Imported into New York ; 
Total moving on all the Canals, and arrived at Tide-water. 


YEARS. 

Buffalo and 
Black. Rook. 

Oswego. 

Whiteball.' 

Total from 
other States. 

On all Canals. 

Arrived at 
Tide-water. 


tonn. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1838 

58.907 

lO.'iSr* 

3160 

79.022 



1839 

79,984 

» 16,107 

3918 

02,309 



1840 

It 1,533 

16,395 

3574 

131,309 



1841 

138,030 

* 18,762 

2921 

150,719 

349,810 

230,330 

1849 1 

145,096 

94,188 

8376 

179.650 

355,103 

950,961 

1843 

106,397 

28,025 

4588 

108,940 

399,336 

206.154 

1844 

105,761 

48.128 

64.57 

920,340 

445,475 

831,859 


“ The internal trade of the state has greatly increased in the last two years— that is to say, 
the quantity of vegetable food moving on all the canals increased, in 1842, but 12,000 tons ; while 
the quantity coming from other states increased 18,000 tons, and the surplus delivered at tide-water 
increased 29,000 tons— showing that New York furnished 10,000 tons of the increase of vegetable 
food delivered at tide- water. In 1843, however, the reverse took place; and the movement on 
all the canals was raised 44,000 tons ovcj* the previous year, while the deliveries at tide-water rose 
but 37,000 tons. In 1844, an increase of 40,000 tons in the whole movement, and of 35,000 tons 
only, in the deliveries ; showing that the internal receipts and deliveries increased thirty per cent 
more than the external trade. How far this effect has been produced by the carrying of freights 
upon the railroads, cannot, perliaps, easily be determined, it is, no doubt, true, that considerable 
quantities were taken off the canals by the railroads, and they would swell the sum of the internal 
trade without appearing in the deliveries at tide-water. The changing current of the trade is also 
apparent in the significant fact that the tonnage at Buffalo actually decreased, while that at 
Oswego increased seven^ per cent, and at Whitehall fifty per cent. In those figures, we have 
doubtless the influence of the Welland cannl upon the course of the western trade. Western ves- 
sels, coming through the Welland canal, deliver their freights at Oswego, 120 miles in the rear of 
Bu^alo; by winch means, that distance of canal tolls is saved. The sagacity of New England 
capitalists has already detect<‘d the route by which the western produce may reach Boston without 
incurring the tolls levied by the New York canals. The Boston and Burlington railroad, and the 
Champlain and Ogdensburgh railroads, arc in active progress. By this means, the flank of New 
York will be completely turned. ^Vessels laden with the produce of the western lakes may avoid 
New York canals, by pa.ssing the Welland without breaking bulk, and delivering their frei^t at 
Ogilensburgh ; whence, accumulating iJie products of northern New York, it may pass, without 
tolls, over a favourably c(»nstructcd railroad, to Boston, whose large and grown capital has already, 
by its facilities, attracted a large portion of the trade, over the ^Vcstern railroad.” 


Comparative View of tlie Value of Real and Personal Property in Boston and 

New York. 


! 

YEARS J 

i 

BOSTON. 

NEW YORK. 

1 Real Estate. 

Personal Estate. 

total. 

Real Estate. 

Personal Estate. 

TOTA L. 

1841 

1842 

1844 

Increase 

Detnreaae 

dollars. 

62.063.000 
05,509,500 

79.048.000 

dollars. 

36,043,600 

41,993,800 

46,402,300 

dollars. 

98,106,600 

106.733.300 

118.150.300 

dollars. 

186.350.048 

176.489.049 
171.9.36.591 

dollars. 

64 813,072 
61.904,550 
64.4)23,456 

dollars. 

251.194,020 

937,783,601 

235,060,047 

9,985,000 

10.359.700 

20,843,700 

14,414,357 

820,516 

15,234,873 


This is a remarkable change in the face of affairs. Boston, since the completion of 
its railroad, has advanced mosa than New York has diminished. In 1825, the Erie canal 
was finished, and its effects in New York were as follows ;~ 


Real and Personal Estate, New York City. 


YEARS. 

Population. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Population. 

Value. 

1816 

number. 

95,619 

J66,0B6 

dullara. 

82,074,900 

101,160,046 


number. 

270.089 

350,000 1 

dollars. 

218,723,703 

235,960,047 

1895 

1844 
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" In the ten years prior to the construction of the canal* the valuation increased twenty-hve 
per cent — in the ten years succeeding its completion, it increased 117 per cent ; in the last ten 
jrears, it has increased but eight per cent. This is a very marked result. Boston has increased, 
in the last four years, twenty per cent ; at which rate her increase, for the ten years succeeding 
the completion of her railroads, is as great as that of New York in the decade commenced by the 
completion of the Erie canal. These are the marvellous results of rival public works upon the 
currents of trade and the value of property, at the great centres of business. The political divi- 
sions ofo country have very little to do with its real interest, when it is ^vided into artificial or 
real routes for commerce. New York has expended large sums for the construction of canals: 
and has, in consequence, imposed a tax upon the nortliern counties of New York, which are in 
nowise benefitted by them ; but will now, by the expenditure of New England capital, have all 
their material interests connected with Boston .'* — Official Reporh arid Tab&s, Hunt's Merchants* 
Magazine. 


WELLAND CANAL TOLLS. — LEGAL RATES. 

The first column of figures represents the amount to be paid for passing tlirough the 
whole line ; the second for passing between St. Catharine’s and Port Dalhousie. In cal- 
culating the amount to be cliarged for passing between Port Maitland (the entrance from 
Lake Erie), and St. Catharine’s, the collector dcdu(‘ts tlie amount of the last column from 
the first, except in the case of vessels which are charged os for the whole lino. There is a 
reduction from the old rates of toll on nearly every article, amounting to seventy-five 
per cent in one or two instances ; and on the principaji articles of traffic, the reduction is 
twenty and twenty-five per cent. 


DESCRIPTION. 


StoamboiitB, and veuela under So' 

tom* Imrden each 

Ditto, npwardi of 50 tons do. 

Canal l>oato under 50 tonii, for paa- 

aengera, chiefly do. 

Canal aoowa, boata, ligbtera, dec., 
for freight, chiefly do 

1.— caocaRiiB AMD ritorisioNS. 

Flour barrelal 

Pork and beef do. 

Brandy, gin, rum, whiakey, pepper- 
mint, abrub, and vinegar do. 

Wine do. 

Ditto pipr 

Butter and lard ban el 

Ditto keg or firkin 

Cheese cwt.' 

Beea'wax and tallow do.| 

Boer and older do. 

Apples, fresh and dried fruits, nuts, 

and rice do. 

Oil . dn.| 

Fish, salt or fresh do. 

dried cwt 

Hams and bacon and sugar do. 

Tobacco, leaf do. I 

manufactured do. 

Biscuit and oraokers barrel 

Oyatera do. 

Onions and seeds bushel 

Bran and ship atuflb ton 

2.— AOniCULTURAL VgODVCg 
Wheat, Indian corn, barley, and rye 
hnshol 

Oats, potatoes, beans peas, seeils, 
and vegetables of all kinds .. ..dn.| 
Raw cotton and wool, and hay.. ton 

Hemp and rags do 

Sheep, bogs, calves, oolts each 

Horacs, homed rattle, asses do. 

Flax-seed, and all other aeed in brls. 

barrel 

3.— IRON, MINtXALS, &C. 

Salt and sea coal ton 

Gypsnm, not ground, in bulk. . . .do. 

— — ground, in bulk do. 

Ground gypsum and cement, .barrel 

Pot and pearl ashes do. 

Pitch, tar, varnish, turpentine. . .do. 
Orindstoupee, out stones, iron ore, 
millstonat*. ton| 


Rates. 


s. d. 


10 0 
15 0 


5 0 

a fl 


0 4 
0 0 


0 4 
0 9 
0 9 
0 3 


free 
a 0 


Rates. 


d, 

1 .3 

2 0 

0 T* 
0 4 


0 0 | 
I 
1 
0 
0 : 
0 , 
0 
o: 


‘ot 


0 Qi 


0 OS 


free 
U 4 
0 <1 
0 0 | 
0 1 
0 o| 

oi 


DESCRIPTION. 


Brick, sand, clay, lime, manure. ton 
Pig and scrap iron, bniken castings, I 

wrought iron do. 

Iron caKtings going up do 

going down.. do. 

American mineial coal, «harcsDl,| 
copperas, manganese, and pig, bar, 

and maniifactiiied lead do 

Stones, viiwrongh^ •cordl 

Firewood and tan-bark du.| 

[Stone and earthen-ware do. 

4.— rtlRS, PKLTaY, SKINS, AC. 
Raw hides, the skins of doniestii 

and wild animals cwt. 

Furs. do. 

Dressed hides and skins do 

5— rURNlTURB, &C. 

Furniture and baggage ton 

Carts, waggons, sleighs, ploughs, 1 
mechanics* tools, farming imple- 
ments do 

G.— LUMBKR, &C. 

Squared tnnber, IS by 12, and up 
wards, in vessels. ..1000 cubic feetj 

— ditto, in rafts do 

under 12 by 12, round and flat- 
ted Timber, in boats or vessels 

1000 lineal feet 

— in rafts ••..... .1000 cubic fectl 

Small round huildmg timber, tra- 
verses in boats. . . . 1000 lineal feetj 

— ditto, in rafts do 

Boards, plank, soanUing, and sawed 

lumber, iu boats.. 1000 mob meas.j 

ditto, in rafts do 

Pipe staves and hegdings lOOOi 

West India stavesxnd beadings.do.l 

Headings do 

Shingles do. 

haw-logs each 

Cedar posts cord 

Posts and rails for fencing do.j 

Empty barrels each 

7.— ARTICLBS NOT BNOMBRATBU. 

All articleg of merchandise not enu-| 

merated in the above list ton 

Firkins, packams, Ac 

Passengers, adults do. 

— children d 


s. d. 
II IS 


2 n 

i 3 

0 74 

•s 0 


0 .1 
0 3 
0 3 


2 r, 

2 0 


20 0 
33 0 


15 0 
00 0 


5 0 

7 r. 


.'1 0 

0 u 

0 r> 

0 .3 


Rates 


I. d 

0 0^ 

0 4 
0 fl 
0 I 


0 4 
0 2 
0 1 
0 8 


0 04 

0 o| 

0 0 | 

0 4 

0 4 


3 0 

4 C 


2 0 
3 0 


0 0^ 
0 3 
0 0^ 
0 04 


II a 

0 UA 

0 of 

0 0^ 
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Emigration from the United Kingdom to the^ United States, North American Colonies, 
&c., during the twenty Years, from 1826 to 1844, inclusive. 


YEARS. 

United 

States. 

North 

American 

Coliinles. 

Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 

All 

other 

places. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

United 

States. 

North 

American 

Oulonies. 

Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 

All 

other 

places* 

TOTAL. 


No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


.1,651 

8,741 

485 

114 

14.891 

Brought 






1826.... 

7,063 

12,818 

' 903 

116 

20,900 

forward 

2G1.489 

3.33,216 

23,638 

2,613 

622,935 

18-27.... 

14, .126 

1*2,618 

.715 

114 

28,003 

1837.... 

36,770 

29,884 

5,054 

326 

72,031 

1828.... 

14,817 

1-2.084 

1,056 

135 

26,09-2 

1838.... 

14,332 

4,677 

14,02 1 

202 

33,222 

1820.... 

1.1,678 

1.3,307 

2,016 

197 

31,198 

1830.... 

33, .136 

12,658 

15,786 

227 

6-2,207 

1830..., 

24,887 

30,174 

1,242 

204 

56,907 

1840.... 

40,642 

1 32,293 

15,850 

1,958 

00,743 

1831.... 

23,418 

.18,067 

1,.161 

114 

83.100 

1841.... 

45,017 

38,164 

32,625 

2,786 

118,592 

1H3‘2.... 

30,872 

60,339 < 

• 3,733 

196 

103,140 

1842.... 

63,852 

54,123 

8,534 

1,835 

128,344 

1833.... 

20,100 

28,808 

4,093 

517 

6-2,527 

1843.... 

28,33.1 

23,518 

3,478 

1.881 

67.212 

1834 

33,074 

40,060 

1 rvy *1 

2,800 

288 

76.222 

44 478 

1844.... 

43,660 

22,024 

2,220 

l,873j 

70,686 

1 Hiltl • ■ * • 

1836.... 

.37,774 

54,-226 

5,’ 124 

293 

751417 

Total . 

569.633 

551,386 

121,165 

13.791 

1,255,975 







Average annual emigration from United King- 


forward 

201,480 

, 333.215 

23.588 

2,61 

.322,035 

dom for lant twenty years . 



62,709 


PORT CHARGES, &C. 

The following are additionjil particulars, not contained under the trade of 
each port, which sec — 


Philadelphia Charges for Anierican Vessels, or for those of States having Reciprocity Treaties. 


KKTKY OF VESSRLS, 


Kutry a vomi**! of 100 tonit and iipwardi).. . 

Ditto of a Tes.oel undvr 100 tonn 

llfgisttfr and bund 

IndorHt^ou'iii 

ClvaroucG of a vesHel of 100 tons or upwafdD. 
Ditto of a ViHMvl ntidor 100 toiiH 


Port-charges. 

ENTRY OP VESSELS, &c. 

l*ort-charges. 

dlru. cts. 


dlrs. 

ctM. 

2 50 

Crew-1i«t and bond 

0 

65 

, 1 .K) 

PaMsport and bond 

V 

40 

2 25 

Hill ol health 

0 

20 

1 00 

Indorsement 

1 

00 

2 .10 

1 50 

Sea-letter 

0 80 


Voucl^rB are given in all cases. 


Niiw Orleans.— Customs’ fees for entrance and clearance of vessels arc from five to ten 
dollars. 

Harbour-master’s fees, three cents per ton, American measurement. 

Port-wardens’ fees, l^ve dollars for each vessel. — Vouchers always given. 


NEW YORK. 

Lig/it Money, — Not charged to any vessels. 

Entry Fee, — Every vessel, under any flag, pays this charge, being three dollars, if under 100 
tons ; and five dollars fifty cents, if of 100 tqps or over. 

Measurement, — Every foreign vessel upon entering a port in the United States for the first 
time pays this charge, vrhicli is, if under 100 tons, one dollar; over 100 tons, but less than 200 
tons, one dollar fifty cents ; if 200 tons or over, two dollars. 

Telegraph. — Paid only by vessels which use it by contract, having private signals. 

Permits, — These, being for passengers’ higgage, are charged to the vessel, twenty cents for 
every five passengers. 

United States^ Hospital Money, — This is a charge made exclusively to American vessels, being 
twenty cents per month for masteX officers, and crew, each, for the time absent from the United 
States. 

The above are the fees paid upon the entering of a vessel, and for which a voucher is given by 
the cashier of the customs. 

Upon clearing for a foreign port, the only charge to a foreign vessel is, if under 100 tons, one 
dollar fifty cents ; if 100 tons or over two dollars fifty cents. The same charge to American vessels, 
with these additional : crew-list, sixty-fivc cents ; articles certified, twenty cents ; bill of health, 
when required, twenty cents ; and certified manifest, when required, twenty cents. No voucher 
is given for these charges. — See all other particulars tinder the head of New York, 
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BALTIMORE PORT CHARGES. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Entry at the cuitonii of a vesdel of 100 ton« or 
upwards 

dlrs. 

cts. 

1. 

d. 

2 

50 

10 

3 

Clearance ditto ditto 

2 

50 

10 

3 

Ditto, if under 100 toot 

Entry 

1 

»0 

6 

2 

Clearance 

1 

50 

6 

2 

Surveyor’s fee (with a cargo) 

3 

00 

12 

4 

Ditto, (in bailaii^ 

Certifying manifest 

0 

07 

* 2 

9 

0 

20 

0 

10 

Hill of health, when required.... 

0 

30 

1 

2 

List of seamen, ditto 

0 

65 

2 

8 


Vessels arriving from sea between the 30th of April and the 1st of November are required to 
come to, at the Lazaretto Point, and there remain until visited by the health officer. 


HEALTH OFFICER'S FEE. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 


dlrs. cts. 

£ s. d. 

Ship or barque 

C 

00 

1 4 9 

Brig or brigantine 

4 

00 

0 16 6 

Schooner or sloop 

2 

00 

0 8 3 


United States vessels are also charged with hospital money, from which, of course, British 
vessels are exempt. 


CHARLESTON CllSrO\:S, FEES, &o. 

Cunency. 

'l 

Stcrliijf;. 


dlrs. cts. 

£ s, d. 

Entrance of a vessel, under 100 tons 

1 70 

0 7 7 

„ „ over 100 tons. 

2 7U 

0 12 1 

Clearance of a vessel, under 100 tons 

1 70 

0 7 7 

„ „ over 100 tons 

V 70 

0 12 1 

^Surveyor's fees, on a vessel under 100 tons 

1 50 

0 0 9 

* „ „ „ over 100 tons 

2 00 

0 0 0 1 


* llie survuyor’fl f«cfi are only cltarged on tlie fimt viait of a vetMel to that port. 


Harbour-master’s fee, one cent and a half per ton. 

The officers of customs give no vouchers for their feef ; the harbour-master does. 

There are no cliargcs levied on British vessels in the port of Charleston which are not levied 
on vessels under the American flag ; nor are there any conitncrcial, fiscal, or other advantages 
enjoyed by American vessels at this port from which British vessels are excluded. 

Norfolk, Virginia. — There are neither tolls nor dues of any kind imposed by public authority 
on British shipping in the port.s of this district, and the onl}" fees to which they are subject are, 
two dollars for a .square-rigged, or one dollar twenty-five cents for lesser vessels, to the harbour- 
master, for mooring, securing, or removing the ves.sel ; and the fees of the tiistoin-liouse, upon 
entiyr or clearance, depending, however, principally upon the number and nature of the docu- 
ments that may be required, the charge for each being regulated by Act of Congress, and precisely 
the same throughout the United i^tates, viz.: — 


CUSTOMS, FEES, Ac. 

Currency. 

* CUSTOMS. PEES, Ac. 

Currency. 

Entry of a vessel of 100 tons or up- 

„ „ „ under 100 tons.... 

Clearance of a vessel of 100 tons or 
upwards 

dlrs. cts. 

2 !i0 

1 60 

2 60 

Clearance of a vessel under 100 tons. 

Every official bond taken 

Debenture nr other certificate 

I*«*rintt to land goods 

Bill of health 

dlrs. cts. 

1 50 

0 40 

0 20 

0 20 

0 20 


The only vouchers given are the documents that may be inquired, or, if specially desired, a 
emorandiim of the several charges incurred will be furnished ; but such is not usually called for. 
There are no charges levied on British vessels to which those under the flag of the country 
are not liable ; nor are there anv sort of commercial, fiscal, or other advantages enjoyed by the 
one and not by the other, being placed upon terms of perfect reciprocity by the commercial treaty 
between tlie two countries. 
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Rates of Pilotage for l^bee Bar and River Savannah ; as revised by a Law of the State 
of Georgia, passed December, 1836, adding Twenty per cent to the former Rates. 


IHAKT OP 
WATKR. 

BAR PlIaOTAOR, AND TO COCKSPUK, 
OR SAFB ANClIOKAtiJt. 1 

FROM COCK 8 PUH 

L TO SAVANN .11 

United 
^ Ves( 

10 TAL i 

L MOO NT. 

L‘ign 

lels. 

Fftt. 

Uuited States 
Ve»>8e]H. 1 

roreipn 

Ve-sels. 

United States 
Veasela. 

Foreign 
Vessels. 1 

States 

lels. 

Fori 

Vest 


d1 ra. 

CIS. 

dIrH. 

<;ts. 

dirs. 

ots. 

dlrs. 

crs. 

dlrs. 

I'tS. 

dlrs. 

els 

G 

0 

72 

10 

Oft 

4 

08 

G 

12 

10 

80 

16 

20 

7 

7 

fiO 

11 

25 

4 

.50 

0 

75 

12 

00 

18 

00 

M 

ft 

22 

12 

33 

4 

98 

7 

47 

13 

20 

19 

HO 

9 

10 

14 

15 

21 

6 

13 

9 

20 

10 

27 

24 

40 

10 

11 

40« 

17 

in 

G 

90 

10 

35 

18 

30 

27 

45 

11 

13 

32 

19 

9H 

7 

98 

11 

97 

21 

30 

31 

95 

1:2 

10 

OH 

24 

12 

9 

72 

14 

5ft 

25 

80 

38 

70 

124 

17 

70 

20 

04 

10 

74 

10 

II 

28 

.50 

42 

75 

13 

10 

5G 

20 

34 

11 

79 

17 

08 

31 

35 

47 

02 

134 

21 

42 

32 

13 

12 

93 

10 

39 

34 

35 

51 

52 

14 

22 

14 

33 

21 

13 

20 

19 

89 

35 

40 

53 

10 

144 

23 

40 

35 

19 

14 

07 

21 

11 

37 

53 

50 

30 

Ifi 

25 

fiO 

38 

34 

15 

39 

23 

08 < 

40 

95 

G1 

42 

154 

27 

00 

40 

.50 ' 

i 16 

23 

24 

35 

43 

23 

04 

85 

in 

28 

50 

42 

75 

17 

10 

25 

05 

45 

00 

68 

40 

1 04 

30 

00 

45 

00 

18 

03 

27 

05 

4H 

03 

72 

05 

17 

32 

34 1 

4R 

51 

19 

41 

29 

11 

.51 

75 

77 

62 

174 

31 

90 

50 

85 

20 

40 

30 

00 

51 

30 

81 

45 

1ft 

33 

58 1 

53 

37. 

21 

42 

.32 

13 

57 

00 

8.5 

50 

ih4 

37 

32 I 

5.'# 

98 • 

22 

41 

33 

02 i 

59 

73 

89 

GO 

19 

30 

81 

59 

40 

23 

91 

35 

80 

Oi 

7.5 

95 

f>2 


41 

01 ! 

62 

7»J 

24 

09 

37 

49 

00 

03 

99 

05 


HATES OK I’lLOTAGE KOH THE HARBOUR OF BOS'I'ON. 


I'eei Ilf Pilotage on all Vcaael. outward 


From Novtmber let Fri>in,May lit to Prom Norembor lat! From May lat to 
to May 1 st. Novomlier 1 st. to May lat. Noveiuber lat. 


Feet. 

At per Foot. 

• 

Feet. 

At per Foot. 

Fee. 

At per Foot. 

Feet. 

< 

Foot. 


dlrs. cts. 


cKrs. 

cts. 



dlrs. 

cts. 


dlrs. I ts. 

7... 

0 

90 

7.. .. 

0 

75 

7... 



4,5 

7.... 

1 

10 

8.. .. 

0 

90 

H 

0 

75 

8... 


I 

45 

8.... 

1 

10 

9 

0 

90 

9.... 

0 

75 

9... 


1 

45 

9.. .. 

1 

10 

)().... 

0 

95 

10.... 

0 

80 

10... 


1 

50 

10,... 

1 

20 

11.... 

1 

00 

11.... 

0 

65 

11... 


1 

72 

11.. .. 

1 

25 

12.. .. 

1 

05 

12.. .. 

0 

90 

12... 


1 

77 

12.. .. 

1 

30 

13.... 


10* 

13..., 

0 

95 

1.3... 


1 

77 

13.... 

1 

35 

14.... 


10 

14.... 

0 

95 

14... 


1 

87 

14 


35 

15.. .. 

1 

10 

15..,. 

0 

95 

15.. . 


1 

87 


1 

35 

IG.... 

1 

10 

16.... 

0 

95 

10... 


1 

87 

16. . . . 

1 

35 

17.... 

1 

10 

17.... 

1 

00 

17... 


1 

87 

17.... 

1 

35 

1ft 

1 

20 

18.... 

1 

00 

18... 


2 

50 

18.... 

1 

88 

19.... 

1 

30 

19 

1 

25 

19.. . 


2 

75 

lf> 

1 

88 

20.... 

1 

50 

20.. .. 

1 

.50 

20... 


3 

00 

20.. .. 

1 

88 

21.... 

2 

20 

21.... 

1 

75 

21... 


4 

00 

21 ... . 

2 

80 

22.... 

2 

50 

22.... 

2 

00 

22... 


4 

00 

22. ...j 

3 

00 

23.... 

2 

75 

23.... 

2 

9i 

23. . . 


4 

00 

23.. .. 

3 

00 

24.... 

2 

75 1 

|24.... 

2 

25 

24... 


4 

00 

24.... 

1 

00 1 

25.... 

2 

75 ! 

25.... 

2 

25 

25... 

2. 

4 

«0 

25.... 1 

f, 

00 1 


The Export of Domestic Cotton Goods from the Port of Boston, during^ February 28tli, 

1845, has been as follows : 


PLACES. « 

Rales and 
Cases. 

PLACES. 

Bales and', 
Cases, j 


uumlier. 


nunibor. 

Liverpool 

8 

Brought forward. . . . 

2.102 

Valparaiso 

1350 

Cape Haytien 

15 

Rio Janeiro 

236 

Aux Cayes....... 

29 

Smyrna 

218 

New Orleans... 

331 

Laguayra 

170 

[New York 

G48 

Buenoa Ayrea. 

63 

Charleston..^. 

75 

Para 

35 



Coast of Africa 

11 

Total for February 

3/200 

Port-an-Prinoe 

17 

Previously, Bince June I, 1844. 

43,502 

^Carried forward.. •. 

2103 

Total fo^nine monthB 

46,702 


5 R 
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Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade at the Port of Philadelphia, during the Year 

^ending December 31, 1844. 


NATIONS. 


ARK 

I V E D. 



Vessels. 

DEPARTED. 


V«8SrlB. 

j Tonnage. ' 

1 1 

Ciewa. 

Value of 

1 Cargoes. 


1 I'ounagtf. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 


Dumbrr. 

trtns. ! 

niiuiber. 

j £ s. 

rf. 

Dumber. 

tons. 

niimbrr. 

£ i. a. 

British 

cs 

12,«GI ' 

rm 

40.004 8 

11 

G4 

10,820 

590 

53,802 3 0 

IJnib'd StAles 

311 

G1 r),G4G 1 

2G4G 

; 771,571 2 

4 

311 

G1 5,646 

2040 

1,723,811 9 a 

Pieiich 

1 


15 

2.700 0 

0 

1 

.*150 

15 

3.856 0 0 

SwediMb 

<1 

2,300 1 

64 

1 17.(K)K 10 

6 

G 

2 .;ioo 

04 

2,256 12 4 

PrutHian .... 

1 

320 , 

1(1 

2,2H3 15 

0 

1 

320 

16 

ballaat. 

Ha(uburf(. .. 

1 

400 

19 

5,850 0 

0 

] 

400 •» 

19 

ditto. 

Brumeu 

0 

2,134 > 

00 

05,430 7 

i 

6 

2.134 

90 

2,925 0 0 

Total 

394 

1 624.011 • 

3309 

913,848 4 

2 ; 

390 

631,970 i 

3390 

ll.7H6,0f>l 4 1(1 


The number of vessels which arrived at tlie port of Philadelphia, in the coasting trade, 
during the year (the tonnage of Avhieh cannot be ascertained), wiis as follows, viz.: ships, 
66 ; brigs, 293 ;• schooners, 149G; hloops, 329. Total, 2174 vessels. 

Of the sixty eight British vessels which arrived at the port of Philadelphia in 1844, 
there were from Great Britain, with iron fifteen, value of cargoes 40,503/. JO-v. 4fl, ; salt 
two, value of cargoes 2292/. 45. Gr/. ; salt and coal one, value of cargo 1575/. ; salt and 
merchandise one, value of cargo 2026/. 

From Trinidad, with hides, cocoa-nuts, &c., one, value of cargo 245/. ; hides one, 
value of cargo 270/. ; in ballast six. Port of S{)ain, in ballast five. St. John, Nova 
Scotia, lumber one, value of cargo 135/. lOx. 6d, St. John, New Brunswick, staves and 
grindstones one, value of cargo 83 /. IO 5 . 6fi. ; laths one, value of cargo 56/. 10.?. C</, ; 
plaster seven, value of cargoes 359/. 12,?. If/. ; salt and fish one, value of cargo 
87/, IO 5 . 6c/, ; plaster and fish one, value of cargo 79/, IO 5 . Gf/, ; plaster and salt one, 
value of cargo 87/. 125. Id. Dorchester, New Brunswick, with grindstones one, 
value of cargo 47/. IO 5 . Id. Windsor, Nova Scotia, with plaster two, value of cargoes 
139/. 95. Ilf/. 

From Nova Scotia, with laths one, value of cargo 61/. 7s. Gd.; in ballast one; fish 
one, value of cargo 36/. I 5 . Gc/. Nassau, New Providence, with turtle, sponge, &c. 
one, value of cargo 126/, 5s. Kingston, Jamaica, with confectionary one, value of 
cargo 113/. IO 5 , Gd. ; in ballast one. Salt Key, in ballast one. Ragged Island, in bal- 
last one. Eleutlicra, with pine apples one, value of cargo, 1 05/. 65 . Gc/. ; in ballast 
one. Turk’s Island, with salt one, value of cargo 96/. 5s. ]d, Abaco, in ballast 
one. Harbour Island, >vitli fruit two, value of cargoes 222/. ]Js.4d. Bermuda, with 
arrowroot one, value of cargo 165/. 65 . ; in ballast two. Barbadoes, in ballast one, 
Matanza^, in ballast one. Sidney, Cape Bre:on, with coal one, value of cargo 90/. 
Total number of vessels, sixty-eight. Total value of cargoes, 49,004/. 8s. llfZ. 

Of the sixty-four British vessels which departed, there were for Great Britain, with 
quercitron bark, and bones one, value of cargo 1111/. 7s. 7d. ; bread stuffs one, value of 
cargo 879/. I7s. Gd. For Quebec, in ballas^i four. For Charleston, in ballast one. 
Shelbourne, Nova Scotia, with biead stuffs six, value of cargoes 3164/. 1 5 . 4d. Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, with bread stuffs five, value of cargoes 4829/. 12.?. 3d. Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, with bread stuffs one, value of cargo 737/. 35. 6d. St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
with bread stuffs two, value of cargoes 1408/. 95. Gd. St. John’s, New Brunswick, with 
bread stuffs sixteen, value of cargoes 18;y94/. 25. 4d. ; in ballast one, with bread stuffs, 
and pork, &c. one, no value given; with^bread stuffs and apples three, value of cargoes 
1713/. 5s. \Qd. For West Indies, with bread stuff's one, value of cargo 636/. I9s. 6<f. 
Jamaica, with bread stuff's one, value of cargo 1393/. 45. ; bread stuffs, pork, and sun- 
dries two, value of cargoes, 2085/. Itu?. 10c/. Bermuda, with bread stuffs one, value of 
cargo 1128/. 1 65 . Gd. Trinidad, with breadstuff's three, value of cargoes 3149/. 125. 10c/.; 
with bread stuffs and furniture one, value of cargo 1283/. 125. Gd. Antigua, with bread 
stuffs one, value of cargo 739/. 1 15 . Gd. ; bread stuffs and tallow one, value of cargo 
1 062/. 45. 6c/. For Barbadoes, with bread stuffs one, value of cargo 877/. 135. 10c/. 
Abaco, with bread sr tiffs and sundries one, value of cargo 433/^ 195. 4c/. Harbour 
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Island, with bread stuffs one, value of cargo 205/. 1 Is. \d. Elcuthera, with bread stuffs 
three, value of cargoes 1345/. 15a-. 2d, For Pert of Spain, with bread stuffs three, 
value of cargoes 2197/. 19«. 4rf, Mauritius, witli bread stuffs, &c., two, value of car- 
goes 3423/. 6s. 2^/. Total number of vessels, sixty-four. Toial value" of cargoes, 
23,802/. 3^. 


Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade, at the Port of Mobile, during the Year 
ending the 31st of December, 1844. 


NATIONS. 


ARK 

I V E D. 


1) E V arte D. 

Vei^Hcla. 

Tonna|>e. 

Crewa. 

Value of 
CargoeH. 

Vet>8els. 

Tonnage. 

C rears. 

Vallli: of 
Cargoes. 


number. 

tnriH. 

number. 


number. 

tOllH. 

niimbor. 


Britifih 

H4 


1(:74 

lUHl.1 

77 

51,418 


2,818,990 

American.... 

04 

27,H8f» 

1040 

.V2.;i40 

133 

54,044 

11*79 

1,110,903 

Frcsiich 

2 

Hi. -I 

.in 


2 

8i:) 

SO 

8,280 

•Spanidli 

r, 

1 .‘idO 

0:1 


h 

1,21(1 

01 

.■lUO 

•SwediHli 

1 

1 HAO 

:i4 • 


3 

8.50 

31 

],2:u 

SardiiiiuM.. . 

1 

1H1 

1 11 

400 

1 

1 JHt 

1 11 

910 

TotnI. . . . 

ISO 

1 77,BHri 

1 2807 

07,0.5:1 

i ‘221 

1 O'M 58 

I 2118 

' 3,010.910 


Of the scvciity-two British ves’sels which arrived at Mobile, there w’ere from Groat 
Britain, with salt thirty, value of cargoes 10,686/.; salt and potatoes two, value of 
cargoes 677/. ; salt and ale one, value of cargo 450/.; in ballast twenty-eight. From 
Pictoii, in balljisi, one ; from Gibraltar, in ballast, two ; from Rio do Janeiro, in ballast, 
one; from Dorainupie, in ballast, one; from llalitax, in ballast, one; from Virginia, in 
ballasi, one; from l)emerara, in liallast, one; from AlgK?r.s in ballast, one; from Jamaica, 
in ballast, two. Total number of vessels, seventy-two. Total value of cargoes, 1 1,813/. 

Of the seveniv- seven British vessels which departed, there were for Great Britain, 
with cotton sixty-eight, value of cargoes 2,790,696/.; with cotton and beef two, value of 
cargoes 28,303/.; h>r St. Jolurit, in ballast, two; for New Orleans, in ballast, one; for 
Quebec, in ballast, four. Total number of vessels, seventy-seven. Total value of cargoes. 
2,818,996/. • 

Census of New York, 1845. — Population of city, 366,785 ; Brooklyn, and other sub- 
urban towns, o.stimated at 85,000 ; or a total population of about 450,000. 


Return of British and Foreign Trade at the Port of Now York, during the Year ending 
* the 31st of Deeendwr, 1844. 


NATIONS. 


A K R 1 

V E D. 
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Vessels. 

Tnunngc- 

Crews. 

Value 
of Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

I Value 

1 of Cargoes 


numbei. 

tons. 

number. 

* dollars. 

number. 

tons. 

number 

1 dollars. 

British 

325 

0.5,475 

3,048 

1,789,178 

333 

08.‘270 

3.l'2.1 

1 2.189,:)20 

United Stairs.. . 

1559 

442,037 

'22,101 

45,000,000 

1.18.1 

4. >5, 08.1 

22.380 

17.014, .342 

Fronch 

10 

2,240 

112 

4'2,:>00 

10 

‘2,240 

11‘2 

200.583 

Spanish 

1 

233 

11 

.1,000 

1 

‘23.1 

11 

19.000 

Portuguese 

3 

987 

40 

8,200 

4 

1,101 

tto 

.18,000 

Riistiaii 

0 

2,131 d 

100 

2.1,000 

0 

‘2,i:il 

lOO 

123,074 

Swedish 

89 

20, .520 

1,3‘iO 

000,000 

88 

20,280 

1,313 

1,‘210..1B4 

Norwegian 

28 

7.1'Mi 

3.10 

130,000 

‘20 

7,482 

.170 

307,000 

Danish 

14 

2,741 . 

187 

00,000 

i:i 

2,130 

180 

170,852 

Hanse Towns. . . . 

81 

20,-107 ^ 

1,303 

OlO.UOO 

82 

26.822 

1, 3*2.1 

1,278,000 

Netherlands 

23 

5,1.11 

2.17 

80,000 

23 

.1,154 

257 

277.670 

Prussian 

8 

2,020 

100 

40,000 

7 

1,840 

88 

94,1*23 

Hanoverian 

0 

1,845 

94 

2,000 

G 

1,845 

94 

0.1,856 

NrapoUiuii 

2 

732 

30 

7,.1H2 

2 

732 

36 

40,000 

Sicilian 

6 

1,892 

09 

28,rM»0 

9 

2,110 

108 

100,000 

Sardinian 

.*) 

082 

49 

22,000 

n 

1,170 

.18 

G0.U00 

Venexuelao 

11 

1.0.10 

7,1 

.40,000 

12 

1,700 

84 

8.1,830 

Buenos Ayreau. . 

1 

‘220 

10 

4,000 





Total 

2180 

.190,(jai 1 

20.322 

i 48,^00,800 

1 2210 

000,018 

‘20,70.1 ! 

24,070,301 
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Return of the British Trade at the Port of New York during the Tesr ending 

the 31st of December, 1844. 

or the 325 British vessels arrived, there were from Great Britain, with coals and salt 
1, value of cargo 4100 dollars ; marble 1, value of cargo 1724 dollars ; coals and iron, 
1, value of cargo 6380 dollars ; iron 15, value of cargo 318,921 dollars; dry goods 
3, value of cargo 95,000 dollars ; soda 1, value of cargo 3500 dollars ; coals 9, value 
of cargo 62,850 dollars; chalk 2, value of cargo 9000 dollars; bagging 1, value of 
cargo 48,000 dollars; general cargo 15, value of cargo 855,914 dollars ; salt 15, value of 
cargo 1 16,303 dollars; oil, &c. 2, value of cargo 50,000 dollars ; slate 1, value of cargo 
2766 dollars ; sugar 1, value of cargo 21,774 dollars ; in ballast 1.3. 

From Nova Scotia, viz.: Yarmouth, with wood 5, value of cargo 300 dollars; in 
ballast 1. Sydney, with coals 11, value of cargo 5699 dollars. Cumberland, with po- 
tatoes 1, value of cargo 600 dollars ; grindstones 6, value of cargo 6840 dollars. Kempt, 
plaister 1, value of cargo 300 dollars. Parsboro*, plaister 3, value of cargo 450 dollars. 
Walton, plaister 1, value of cargo 90 dollars. Halifax, fish 4, value of cargo 18,250 
dollars ; potatoes 2, value of cargo 926 dollars ; \£oals 1, value of cargo lOO dollars; 
skins 1, value of cargo 4162 dollars; in ballast 1. Cornwallis, with potatoes 5, value 
of cargo 5730 dollars. Douglas, with plaister 2, value of cargo 210 dollars. Shel- 
burne, granite 1, value of cargo 338 dollars. Truro, with plaister 1, value of cargo 300 
dollars. Guysboro’, with plaister 1, value of cargo .500 dollars. Pictou, with coals 4, 
value of cargo 1698 dollars; with plaister 1, value of cargo 140 dollars; with grind- 
stones 2, value of cargo 1800 dollars. Windsor, plaister 62, value of cargo 7715 dol- 
lars ; potatoes 1, value of cargo 568 dollars; in ballast 1. Digby, with fish 1, value of 
cargo 1200 dollars ; potatoes 1, value of cargo 400 dollars. Maitland, with plaister 1, 
value of cargo 80 dollars. 

From Sidney (Cape Breton), with coals 2, value of cargo 901 dollars. New 
Brunswick, with plaister 2, value of cargo 480 dollars; with potatoes 3, value of cargo 
3100 dollars. Nassau, New Providence, with fruit 1, value of cargo 2000 dollars; 
with wood 1, value of cargo 500 dollars. Connecticut, with iron 1, value of cargo 420 
dollars ; plaister 1, value of cargo 100 dollars ; in ballast 5. Rhode Island, in ballast 1. 
Boston, in ballast 1. Pernambuco, in ballast 2. ‘Bahia, in ballast 2. Harbour (Brit.), 
in ballast 1. Honduras, with mahogany 4, value of cargo 11,340 dollars. Demerara, 

1, value of cargo 250 dollars ; in ballast 1. Newfoundland, with fish 1, value of cargo 

680 dollars ; salt 1, value of cargo 140 dollars ; junk 1, value of cargo 750 dollars; 
skins 3, value of cargo 8338 dollars ; in ballast 8. Bahamas, with salt 26, value of 
cargo 20,565 dollars ; fruit 2, value of cargo 3850 dollars ; turtle 3, value of cargo 3850 
dollars; pine-apples 1, value of cargo 1500 dollars; dyewood 1, value of cargo 500 
dollars; in ballast 1. Bermuda, with arrowroot 1, value of cargo 1000 dollars; salt 1, 
value of cargo 200 dollars; hides 2, value of cargo 2000 dollars; in ballast 9. St. 
Vincent, with arrowroot 1, value of cargo 200 dollars; copper 1, value of cargo 1000 
dollars ; in ballast 3. Nevis, in ballast 1. Antigua, with oil, &c. 1, value of cargo 4000 
dollars. St. Kill’s, in ballast 1. .Jamaica, with logwood 5, value of cargo 12,000 dollars; 
pimento 4, value of cargo 39,200 dollars ; in ballast 2. Barbadoes, in ballast 4. Trini- 
dad, with hides 1, value of cargo 2.500 dollars; in ballast 1. Prince Edward Island, with 
potatoes 3, value of cargo 2914 dollars. Sierra Leone, with oil 1, value of cargo 887 
dollars; hides 2, value of cargo, 7000 dollars; cane-wood 1, value of cargo 2785 
dollars. . 

Total number of vessels 32.5. * 

Total value of cargoes 1,789,578 dollars. 

Of the 333 British vessels departed, there were for Great Britain, with naval stores 

2, value of cargo 70,000 dollars; cotton 14,* value of cargo 404,918 dollars; 
cotton seed 1, value of cargo 70,860 dollars; annotta 2, value of cargo 104,033 
dollars; logwood 2, value of cargo 7810 dollars; provisions 3, value of cargo 60,280 
dollars ; ashes 2, value of cargo 47,020 ; turpentine 4, value of cargo 40,585 dollars; 

* One of these vessels has no value given. 
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copper ore value of cargo 18,911 dollars; tar 1, value of cargo 17,800 dollars ; cedar 
1, value of cargo 9400 dollars ; flour 1, value of cargo 2300 dollars ; general cargo 5, 
value of cargo 163,500 dollars ; provisions one, value of cargo 18,000 dollars; beef 1, 
value of cargo 17,900 dollars; wheat 1, value of cargo 7000 dollars; hides 1, value of 
cargo 40,000 dollars 

For Nova Scotia, viz., Truro, with flour 1, value of cargo 5716 dollars. Liverpool, 
with provisions 1, value of cargo 1900 dollars. Dalhousie, in ballast 2. Cumberland, 
with provisions 2, value of cargo 500 dollars ; flour 1, value of cargo 1000 dollars. 
Yarmouth, with flour 2, value of cargo 4150 dollars; provisions 5, value of cargo 
13,350 dollars. Halifax, with flour 3, value of cargo 10,215 dollars ; provisions 12, 
value of cargo 62,^8 dollars; flour and tobacco 1, value of cargo 9000 dollars; 
tobacco 3, value of cargo 17,300 dollars; hemp I, value of cargo 2500 dollars; flour 
and rum 1, value of cargo 2000 dollars ; in ballast 2. Windsor, flour 6, value of cargo 
767 dollafs; provisions 12,* value of cargo 1944 dollars; flour and rye 1, value of cargo 
95 dollars; corn 1, value of cargo 32 dollars; in ballast 17. Sackville, in ballast 1. 
Parsboro*, with provisions 1, value of cargo 50 dollars ; in ballast 2. Digby, with flour 
1, value of cargo 400 dollars. Herten, in ballast 1. Picton, with tobacco 1, value of 
cargo 1600 dollars ; fruit 1, value of cargo 30 dollars ; in ballast 4. Sydney, in ballast 1. 
Guysboro’, with provisions 1, value of cargo 10,240 dollars. 

For Newfoundland, with provisions 1, value of cargo 4314 dollars. With flour 6, 
value of cargo 32,007 dollars ; provisions 54, value of cargo 364,649 dollars ; flour 
and pork 1, value of cargo 7000 dollars; tea, &c. 1, value of cargo 1572 dollars; 
butter 1, value of cargo 4500 dollars ; pork 1, value of cargo 6000 dollars ; molasses 2, 
value of cargo 12,100 dollars ; general 1, value of cargo 7000 dollars ; rum, tea, &c. 1, 
value of cargo 3200 dollars; in ballast 1. Placentia, Newfoundland, with pork 1, 
value of cargo 3566 dollars. St. Peter's with glassware 1, value of cargo 18,043 
dollars. Fogo, Newfoundland, with flour, 1, value of cargo 9900 dollars. New Bruns- 
wick, in transit 1. St. John's, New Brunswick, with flour 4, value of cargo 15,853 
dollars ; provisions 13, value of cargo 54,492 dollars ; tobacco 4, value of cargo 24,000 
dollars; clover-seed 1, value vf cargo 4500 dollars; general 1, value of cargo 150 
dollars ; flour and hemp 1, value of cargo 3000 dollars ; staves 1, value of cargo 2000 
dollars; in ballast 9; in transit 2. 9t. Andrew's, with wheat 1, value of cargo 3000 dol- 

lars ; in ballast 1. Miramichi, New Brunswick, provisions 4, value of cargo 25,095 dol- 
lars. Calais, New Brunswick, in ballast 2. For Canada, in ballast 2. Quebec, general 
1, value of cargo 16,450 dollars ; naval stores 1, value of cargo 4400 dollars; in ballast 
18; wiih resin 1, value of cargo 7540 dollars; provisions 2, value of cargo 27,000 
dollars. Montreal, with lead 1, value of cargo 9270 dollars; tar 1, value of cargo 
10,500 dollars. Africa, in ballast 3. Sierra Leone, assorted cargo 1, value of cargo 
8941 dollars ; tobacco 1, value of cargo 2855 dollars. Gambia, with tobacco 1, value 
of cargo 11,000 dollars. Pernambuco, with provisions 1, value of cargo 5450 dollars. 
Demerara, with provisions 3, value of cargo 21,430 dollars. Honduras, with provisions, 
3, value of cargo 29,000 dollars. Green Turtle Key, with provisions 1, value of cargo 
900 dollars; lumber 1, value of cargo 3200 dollars. Eleutliera, wiih flour 1, value of 
cargo, 350 dollars. Harbour Island, with flour and hemp 1, value of cargo 1900 dol- 
lars. Albaco, with provisions 1, value of cargo 1700 dollars. Bermuda, with pro- 
visions 7, value of cargo 45,058 dollars; flour 3, value of cargo 14,100 dollars. 
Antigua, with provisions 1, valfle of cargo 4331 dollars. St. Vincent, with provisions 3, 
value of cargo 19,798 dollars. St. Kitt's, with flour and meal 1 , value of cargo 8000 
dollars. Jamaica, with provislbns 3, value of cargo 15,130 dollars ; assorted cargo 1, 
value of cargo 6367 dollars. Montego Bay, with provisions 2, value of cargo 8570 dol- 
lars. Barbadoes, with provisions 2, value of cargo 11,396 dollars; flour 1, value of cargo 
7300 dollars. Norfolk, in ballast 1. Menadic, with wheat 1, value of cargo 350 dollars. 
Eastport, in ballast 1. St* Stephen’s, South Carolina, in ballast 1. Sisal, Mexico, 
in ballast 1. Wilmington, in ballast 1. Nassau, New Providence, with provisions 2, 


* One uf these vessels lias no value given. 
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value of cargo 4240 dollars ; with flour 2, value of cargo 4800 dollars. Harbour Grace« 
with apples 1, value of cargo 2500 dollars ; provisions 3, value of cargo 24^158 dollars. 

Total number of vessels 333. 

Total value of cargoes 2,180,529 dollars. 

Pout of Charleston. — Of the 92 British vessels which arrived during the year 
lc844, there were from Great Britain, with coals and iron 1, value of carjro 820/. 5s,; 
iron 4, value of cargo 9265/. ; salt and potatoes 3, value of cargo 920/. IOa*. ; salt and 
coals 4, value of cargo 1100/.; salt, hardware, and earthenware 7, value of cargo 
13,379/.; coals 2, value of cargo 285/. 10^.; salt, coals, dry goods, and hardware 2, 
value of cargo 12,280/.; salt 12, value of cargo 2640/. 6«. ild ; with glass, spirit, and 
ale 1, value of cargo 396/.; salt, potatoes, and ale 1, value of^cargo 130/.; coals, 
linen, salt, and potatoes 1, value of cargo 380/. ; coals and potatoes 2, value of cargo 
152/. lOjy. ; hay, potatoes, and salt 2, value of cargo 318/. ; dry goods 1, value of cargo 
5330/.; in ballast 16. 

From Nassau, with turtle I, value of cargo 20/. ; in ballast 8. Savannah, with 
cotton 1 (in distress), llerncrara, in ballast 2. Rio de Janeiro, in ballast 1, Bar- 
badoes, in ballast 2. Jamaica, in ballast 5. St. Thomas, in ballast 1. Bermuda, in 
ballast 4. Harbour Island, with salt and fruit 1, value of cargo 40/. Oran, in ballast 1. 
Gibraltar, in ballast 4. Cape de Verd Islands, in ballast 2. Total number of vessels 
92. Total value of cargoes 47,457/. l,v. 6r/. 

Of the 99 British vessels which departed, there were for Great Britain, with cotton 
and turpentine 3, value of cargo 43,029/. 6^. ; cotton and chain cables 1, value of cargo 
13,261/. 175.; rice, cotton, and paddy I, value of cargo 16,002/.; cotton, rice, and 
amathis 1, value of cargo 12,604/, 125. 3c/.; paddy, cotton, and plank 1, value of cargo 
4031/. 95. ; rice and cotton 5, value of cargo 49,920/. 175. ‘Sd, ; cotton, rice, and corn I, 
value of cargo 5038/. 25. 8r/. ; cotton 39,'" value of cargo 396,681/. 5s, Hr/.; cotton 
and paddy 5, value of cargo 43,196/. l5. 2d,; cotton, rice, corn, and machinery 1, value 
of cargo 10^3451, 3s, ; cotton and naval stores 1, value of cargo 11,1 11/. 75. C)d. ; cotton 
and tallow 1, value of cargo 557/. 1 15. 8r/. ; cotton, tar, and plunks 1, value of cargo 
15,455/. 65. 3d,; cotton, coppcr-orc, and pitch 1, value of cargo 17,910/. 125. 6r/. ; 
paddy, cotton, and ambergris 1, value of cargo 5189/. 1 15. 2d, ; cotton and cane-reeds 3, 
value of cargo 28,173/. I65. 7r/. ; cotton and planks'^.!, value of cargo 30,720/. Kkv. 8r/. ; 
paddy, cotton, and cane-reed 1, value of cargo 9320/. I5. \d. 

For Rotterdam, with rice I, value of cargo 1981/. 85, Sd, Ichaboe, in ballast 1. 
British West Indies, with rice 6, value of cargo 4646/. 5s.; rice and tar I, value of cargo 
568/. 25. 6c/.; rice and peas 1, value of cargo 1012/. IO5.; rice, provisions, and lumber 1, 
value of cargo 1261/. Nassau, with rice and corn 1, value of cargo 253/. I65.; flour and 
corn 1, value of cargo 145/. I85. 3d.; rice, corn, and flour 1, value of cargo 140/.; rice 
and provisions 1, value of cargo 1162/. 35. 2d. ; lumber, provisions, and live stock 1, 
value of cargo 268/. 85. 6f/. ; rice, lumber, and corn 1, value of cargo 585/. ; cotton 1, 
value of cargo 821/. 9.s’. Gd.; rice, corn, and peas 2, value of cargo 680/. Quebec, with 
timber and wine J, value of cargo 46/. I65. St. John’s, New Brunswick, with lumber 1, 
value of cargo 67/. IO5. Stettin, Prussia, with rice and coflee I, value of cargo 
3863/. 145. Jamaica, with rice and boards 1, value of cargo 1026/. Harbour Islands, 
with lumber, rice, and corn 1, value of cargo 159/. St. Jago de Cuba, with 
limber 1, value of cargo 222/. 15.v. ; wiih provisions 1, value of cargo 548/. Maranham, 
in ballast 1. Mobile, in ballast 1. Total number of vessels 99. Total value of cargoes 
732,009/. 11 5. 3</. 

Port OF Wilmington. — Of the 30 British vessels wMch arrived in 1844, there were, 
from Great Britain, with ballast and specie 1, value of cargo 583/. 65. Sd,; Barbadoes, with 
salt and specie 1, value of cargo 312/. 155.; Demerara, with ballast and specie 3, value of 
cargo 895/. I65. 8«/. ; Nevis, with ballast and specie 2, value of cargo 270/. 165. Sd, ; Anti- 
gua, with ballast and specie 6, value of cargo 1 186/. 125.; Trinidad, with ballast and specie 
3, value of cargo 625/.; Jamaica, ballast and specie 2, value of cargo 979/. 3s. 4d. ; 

* One vessel arrived in distress, and departed with cotton. No value given. 
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Nassau, ballast and specie 4, value of cargo 750f. ; Halifax, with potatoes 1, value of 
cargo 62 lOs* ; New York, in ballast 1; Turk’s Island, with salt 1, value of cargo 
86/. 6s, Sd,\ salt and specie 1, value of cargo 250/. ; St. Kitfs, in ballast and with 
specie 0, value of cargo 750/. ; St. Vincent, in ballast and specie 1, value of cargo 
208/. 65. 8d. Total number of vessels, 30. Total value of cargoes, 6960/. 135. 8rf. 

Of the 30 British vessels departed, there were for Great Britain, with turpentine and 
tar 2, value of cargo 1895/. 165. 8d.; with iuml)er and tar 1, value of cargo 162/. I5. 4d, 
Grenada, with lumbl'r, rice, and tobacco 1, value of cargo 500/. Barbadoes, lumber, 
rice, and staves 1, value of cargo 250/. ; lumber and shingles 1, value of cargo 76/. O5. 10^/. 
Antigua, lumber and staves 5, value of cargo 1153/. 2s, 6d, ; lumber and shingles 1, 
value of cargo 250/.^ Montserrat, resin, tar, and rice 1, value of cargo 145/. I65. 8c/. 
Nevis, lumber and staves 2, value of cargo 343/. 155, ; staves and shingles 1, value of 
cargo 104/. 35. 4d, Trinidad, lumber and corn 1, value of cargo 166/. 135. 4d.; lumber 
and staves I, value of cargo 142/. IO5. ; lumber and rice 1, value of cargo 375/. 
Nassau, lumber and shingles 4, value of cargo 658/. 6s. 8d, Halifax, rice and tar 1, 
value of cargo 264/ 1 15. 8d. ; rice and naval stores 1, value of cargo 6251, Jamaica, 
lumber and shingles 1, value of cargo 187/. IO5.; lumber and rice 1, value of cargo 250/. 
St. Kitt’s, lumber and staves 3, value of cargo 771/, I5. Sd, Total number of vessels, 30. 
Total value of cargoes, 8361/. 95. 8d. 

Commerce and N avigation of Baltimore ^ 1844. — The following is a list of the foreign 
and coastwise arrivals at the port of Baltimore, during the year 1844, made up from the 
monthly tables published in the Baltimore Atnerican: — 

Total Foreign — ships, 60 ; barques, 48 ; brigs, 198 ; schooners, 127. Total coast* 
wise — ships, 17 ; barques, 55 ; brigs, 182; schooners, 929. 

The whole number of arrivals, during the year 1844, was 1620. Of this number 
there were, American, 1508; British, 65; Bremen, 34; Hanoverian, four; Swedish, 
two ; Spanish, two ; Oldenburg, one ; Sardinian, one ; Holland, one ; Hamburg, one ; 
and Danish, one. 

Commercial Navigatum of Boston^ in 1844. — The following tables embrace the arri- 
vals and clearances at the poiK: of Boston, during the year 1844, commencing on the 
1st of January, and ending on the 30th of December : — 

Arrivals, — Foreign — ships, 150; banpics, 214; brigs, .^j98 ; schooners, 1237. 
Coastwise — ships, 121; barques, 191'; brigs, 785; schooners, 4008; sloops, 152. 
Total number of arrivals for the year 1844, ships, 277 ; barques, 405; brigs, 1383 ; 
schooners, 5245; sloops, 152. 

Of the above, there were, British, 15 barques, 131 brigs, and 1009 schooners ; Sici- 
lian, two barques and five brigs; Swedish, one barque and four brigs ; Bremen, two ships 
undone brig ; Prussian, one barque and two brigs ; German, one brig ; Hamburgian, 
four brigs; Dutch, one brig ; Norwegian, one barque ; Sardinian, one brig ; Austrian, 
one barque ; and the remainder, American. 

Clearances, — Foreign — ships, 93; barques, 202 ; brigs, 515; schooners, 1166. 
Coastwise — ships, 205; barques, 211 ; brigs, 627; schooners, 1627; sloops, 104. To- 
tal number of clearances for the year* 1844, ships, 298 ; barques, 413; brigs, 1142; 
schooners, 2973 ; sloops, 104. 

Of the above, there were British, 15 barques, 130 brigs, and 1025 schooners ; Sici- 
lian, three barques and five brigs; Swedish, one barque and three brigs; Bremen, two 
ships and one brig ; Prussian, *bne barque and two brigs ; German, one brig; Liambur- 
gian, four brigs ; Dutch, one brig ; Norwegian, one barque; Sardinian, one brig; and 
the remainder American. ^ 

A large number of wood coasters have also arrived, which are not included in 
the above estimate. The disparity between the arrivals and clearances is owing to 
the fact that a great number of the vessels which are reported as arrived, do not clear 
at the custom-house before sailing, being under licence. 

During the year, the royal mail steamship Britannia^ running between this port and 
Liverpool, has entered and cleared at the custom-house four times. The Hibernia has 
entered five, and cleared six times. The Caledonia has entered and cleared £ve times. 
The Acadia has entered five, and cleared four times. 
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Tobacco Inspections of Virginia, and Stocks for 1840 and 1845. 


DATE. 

Inspections. 

Stocks. 

^September 30th, 1840 

September 30(b, 18.1A.... 

hogsheads. 

58,034 

91,126 

hogsheads. 

13,829 

22,444 


FoiiEiGN Clearances for the year ending the 30th of September, 1841. 


P 1 . A r R s 


TOBACCO. 


COTTON. 

FLOUR. 


Hogsbeads. 

Stems. 

Tierces. 

lliiles. 

Scraps. 

Bales. 

Barrets. 

T^ith 

nomber. 

660 

number. 

number. 

115 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

London 

Bremen 

Amsterdam 

8,460 

1 ,904 

347 

3H43 

9,')1 

2274 


18 

1400 


Antwerp 

2.026 

218 

.. 

118 

.. 

.97 


Cowes, &c 

2,7894 



, , 


1213 


Marseilles 

Bordeaux 

1.748 

1,1.37 


*• 

t 

’* 

74 


Pernaiubnco 



.. 


.. 


7,815 

Liverpool 

5,602 


3!i.''« 

. , 


2127 

610 

Havre 

.3,048 



.. 

! 

438 

600 

Jamaica 

. , 


• • 



1,190 

Havanna 



. . 

.. 

! 


961 

Kingston 

Rotterdam 

2',i.'i0 

1^2 

3 

•• 

•* 


1 .200 

Gibraltar 

722 

. , 

.3.36 



98 

171 

Glasgow 

024 

,, 

212 



018 

Bolivia 

Genoa 

*0,00 

•• 





2,145 

Barbadoes 

Bristol 

Leghorn 1 

*468 

440 


69 

•* 

■■ 


1,200 

Rio ' 

Trhssie 1 

662 


3 

12 

1 



29.600 

Bahia ' 

1 


•• 

*♦ 

i 



1,764 

Total 

34,442ji 

6074 

.3103 

100 ' 

IH 

634.9 

4.3,12.9 


Estimated Value of Foreign and Coastwise Exports froiil the Ports of llichmond and 

City Point, Virginia. 


dollam emits. 

34,442| hogsheads of tobacco, valued at 1*25 dollars per bngshead 4, 305,, 11 2 50 

0,074 do. stem do., valued at 20 dollars per hogshead 121,480 00 

3,403 tierces of tobacco, v.ilued at 90 doliars per tierce 170,150 00 

ItfU bales of tobanco, valued at .10 dollars per bale 4,800 00 

18 hogsheads of scrap do., valued at 20 dollars per hogshead 360 00 

(1,345 bales of cotton, valued at 40 dollars per bale 253.800 00 

43,125 barrels of flour, valued at 9 dollars 90 cents per barrel • 237,187 00 

Estimated value of foreign ex^ts 9,003,089 90 

Estimated value of coastwise sliipmcnts 4,2.10,000 00 

September 3Qth. —Total value of exports for 184 1.... 0,343,080 90 

For year ending the 30tli of September, IHIO, the estimated value of 

foreign and coastwise exports 8,068,89.1 SO 

Exr,OBB in 1841 1,274.194 00 


N.B.— Under (he class of tiercet of tobacco, strips in half hogsheads, and manufactured tobacco for foreign ship- 
ment are embraced. 

Gross Return of Britis}i and Foreign Trade within the Port of New Orleans, during the 
Year ending the 31st of December, 1844. 




A R R 1 

V E D. 

. 


D £ P A 

R T E D. 



NATIONS. 

Yesarlf. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
C.trg<ieB. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

REMARKS. 


number. 

tons. 

number. 

dollars. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

dollars. 

IMPOHTS. 

British 

164 

70,448 

2.500 

2G7..'»00 

163 

76.2.38 

2,761 

6,849.991 

7,637,685 dollars 

American.... 

637 

1 193,244 

7,762 

0,51.9,279 

842 

206,-932 

9,610 

22,443,550 

equal at par 

French 

20 

7,680 

319 

343,516 

22 

8.473 

347 

746,362 

of exchange to 

Spaniah 

20 

1 5,915 

343 

0N,482 

27 

9,135 

310 

1 260,123 

1,718,479/. 

Haaseatio.... 
All other na- 


6,549 

247 

43,780 

21 

7.096 

322 

245,873 

XXPORTB. 

31, 2 14,458 dollars 

tieiD* - T - 

54 

7,864 

I 454 

369,059 

62 

0,028 

510 

672,950 

equal at par 

Of eKnhoniiJi to 

Total.... 

Oil 

201,309 1 

11,742 

7,63(7,689 

1137 I 

1 372,502 1 

13,878 

a\214A58 

7,033,258/. 
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Exports of Cotton and Tobacco from New Orleans, for the Year commencing the 1st 
of September, 1844, and ending the Slst of August, 184.5. 


W H I T H R R 

R X F O R T E D. 

1844---45 

WHITHER 

EXPORTED. 

1844-^45 

WHITHER 

EXPORTED. 

1844 -45 

Liverpool 

London 

Glasgow and Gi eoiiock . . 
Cowes, Fa1iDoiitb,4{:c.... 

Cork, Belfast, &c 

Havre 

529,675 

2,026 

36,21.1 

• 17,975 

112,995 

2, .11 f 
7,H57 
LB-'M 

• 1.25.1 

Brought forward .... 
Rotterdam and Ghent .. 

Ilrenien 

Antwerp, 

Hamburg 

GottenburgU 

712,161 

2,3.5.5 

9,211 

7,106 

0,1.12 

1,630 

82 1 
02,083 
27,201 
2,363 

Brought forward. ... 

Other foreign ports 

New York 

Boston 

l’rnvideTir.i‘,Rliode Island 
Philadelphia 

83-1,143 

2,267 

.V2,880 

75,357 

78 

6,784 

3,(>40 

1,0.53 

2,423 

6,000 

Bordeaux 

Marseilles 

Nantx, Cette, and Rouen 
Amsterdam 

.Spam and Gibraltar 

West Judies 

Genoa, Trieste, Acc 

Gliiua. 

Baltimore 

Portsmouth 

Other coastwise ports. . . 

VVeRtftrn Hfnfi.R 

Carried forward....' 

Carried forward.... 

Total 

712,161 

831,143 

984,625 

R E C A P I T IJ L A T 1 O N. 

"l 


(•rout Rritaiii.... 

France 

jNoith uf Uliiropc.. 


Currierl furwurd. 


5g:i,R88 

Brought forward 

74.1,943 

12.'»,020 

South of Europe and China... 

92,158 

33,0.15 

Coastwise 

148,21.5 

' 7 13,94.1 

Tofnl 

981,616 


liMpOiiTS of CofToe into New Orleans; from all Foreign Ports, from January, 1834, lo 
January, 1845, compiled from the Records of Ihe Custom-house. 


V E A rt S. 

I Quantity. 

Bdgh.* j 

\ alue. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Bags.* 

Value. 

i 

i 1l»s 

number. 

dollars. 


lbs. 

iiiinilier. 

dollars. 

1834 i 

1 IVilOjilO 

9 5.2 '■'3 1 

1.911,106 

Br forward 

12 1, 8 7 i,. 'WO 

761,649 

11,01 6, .168 

1 835 1 

1 22,»I62,011 

l.'i,0*,M,273 
17,077,46! 

1 21,708,144 

28,889,821 

143, MO j 

09,«i2*; 

106 7.12 i 

1.1 ),668 

1 2.61 .*,( 9.1 i 

I.600,2S8 
; •1,711,615 

1 2 082,229 

1840 

21,I88,9<“.3 

3!. 23.1,1. 1.5 
21.11.1,8.14 

132.430 

2.9.'>.5,:iOH 

3.299,7.18 

1 1,628,425 

2,149,723 
! 1,773,139 

1 rt.'ifj 

1841 

213,069 
1.12,224 
1KS..1I8 
167,2.17 ! 

1837 

1842 

18t8 

184.1 

.J9.U>2,941 

27.7.17,886 

18.19 

l80,.Mi()* 

2,731,821 

1814 

Carr, forward . 1 2 l,H7 2,.156 

761,619 

1 13,016..5<.H 

Total 

2.16,373,15.1 

1,. 596, 927 i 

1 23,90-1,991 


* Eacli h^S colToe ih averaged at 10() lbs. 


A Table showing the Receipts at New Orleans of the Principal Articles from the In- 
terior, during the Year ending the 31st of August, 1845, with their Estimated 
Average and TolalValue. 


A R T 1 

r C L E S. 

Amount. 

Aver- 

age. 

Value. ART 

1 C L £ S. 

Amount. 

Aver- 

age. 

Value. 



iiiimher. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

diillars. I 


number. 

dlrs. eta. 

dollars. 

Bacon assorted., .hhds. Sc casks! 

12,892 

40 

09 

.514,160 Lard 


60,078 

16 

09 

961,218 

ditto 


,18 

25 

09 

1 9.10 - - 


21.1,414 

3 

2.1 

797,613 

bams. . . . 

hhtls. and tierces 

8,3.18 

4.1 

99 1 

i 376,110 Lead 


7.12,125 

2 

20 

1,618,45.1 

in bulk.. 


3.10,090 

0 


15,750 Molasses (estimated crop). gall. 

f», 000,000 

0 

14 

1.2li0,900 

Bagging 


1 1 1 .324 
07,600 

10 

<10 

09 

1 1,1 trats 

.i:iH.OO(> Oil. lard 

du. 

i 14,26? 
2,41.1 

0 

24 

70 

00 

i 00,983 
57.912 
80 669 



4 

99 


»H. 776 ' 

' I 

.19 


’ 3 O 6 

15 


a <lAn PapL- 

KtirtaT.nl 1 

21(;',960| 
6.74 1 , 

1 10 
40 

00 

00 

2,160.600 

269,040 

Ilonf 


20,113 

7 

90 

! ona 761 


. 1 ,. 10 l 

J 3 

00 

1 4 <L 203 ' in liullc. 

’ ■ h; 

1, 709.600 1 

‘ 0 

44 

211,932 

dried.... 


. 18,200 

*0 

(i 

1 3,492. Sugar (estimated crop). ..hhd’'.| 

200,000' 

4 f> 

on ' 

9,000,000 

Cotton 


979,738 

24 

09 

23,501,712 Tallow 


1 7 , 82.1 

; 17 

00 ! 

! 1.13,926 

Corn meal. . . 


7,9 ir 

2 

50 

19,792 Tobacco, leaf. 


64,093 

1 45 

00 

2 , 884,185 



1 39,689 

W 0 

4.1 



9 .ion 

1 no 

00 

7441 000 

shelled. , 


390, 964 

0 

874 

3 l 2 , 0 i »4 (ch’g)... 

.. .kegs and boxes 

9i309l 12 

90 

! 63J08 

Cheese 


. 19.991 

2 

69 

78,182 


.1,799. 2 

50 

i 9,497 

Coal, western 


281,090 

U 

374 

10 . 1 , . 17.5 W biskey . . . . , 


97,651 

1 ^ 

00 

1 781,208 

Dried apples and peaches. . do. 

2,232 

2 

90 

4,464 Wheat 

barrels and sacks 

64,759 

1 2 

00 

121>,.1IS 

Flour 


5.13,312 

4 

00 1 

2,134,248 Lard 


167 

' 50 

09 

8,350 

Hay 


37.296 

2 

25 j 

86,16.1! 

1 


1 




Total value of the entire receipts fur the year 1844-45 57,109, 

„ „ „ „ 1843-44 80,094, 

„ „ „ „ „ 1842-43 53 , 728 , 

.. ,, „ „ lWl-42 4.5,716, 


122 dollars. 
,7lfl 
,054 
,045 
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AMERICA. 


Statkment of Sugar made in Louisiana, in 1844. 


r A R 1 S H E S. 

II 

S=5 

01 w 
• « c« 

If 

By steam power. 

By horse power. 

4 

Actual hogs- 
heads by each 
oue. 

1000 lbs. by each 
one. 

P A It I S H E S. 

pi 

5 a 

tft 

oS 

0 

fit 

1 

21 

m 

n 

By horse power. 

ja 
. 0 

.a 

1000 lbs. by each 
one. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

I'ointe Coil pen 

a 

5 

.. 

8 HH 

882 

Brought forward .. 

4 G 3 

310 

153 

197,831 

148,208 

We>tI)uton Rouge.. 

lU 

14 

5 

4,217 

4.811 Lafourche Interior, 






Kust Eaton Rouge.. 

IH 

14 

4 

4 , 474 : 5 , 0 * 2 fi 

Bayou Latourche.. 

41 ) 

23 

20 

I 4 , 2 <):i 

14 ,R 7 B 

IberTillc 

GU 

47 

22 

7r,,A(\T 17 ,*i 70 Terrebonne, ditto. . , 

42 

32 ! 

10 

12,0811 

13,801 

Asreiiaioii 

' 4 H 

31 

17 

l!), 223 . 20 , 2 '.»G St. Mary, Attak-apas 

147 

.31 

no 

18 , 79.5 

21 , 2 GJ 

St. Jatuea 


44 

23 

21 ,.'il!» 

22 .(:U 0 St. Martin, ditto.... 

30 

9 

27 

4AU> 

5,031 

St. John the Baptiat 

55 

2 (i 

2 !) 

13..575 

13,820 Lafayette, ditto 

4 

. , 

4 

372 

408 

St. Charlea 

37 

32 

5 

I 2 ,ri 32 

12 ,H 78 Yenutliou, ditto .... 

13 


13 

8 G 2 

934 

JelferHOii 

1 24 

23 

1 

1 I. 2 IH 

Il, 7 .'i 7 St. Landry* Ope- 






St. Bernard 

1 2:1 

IH 

5 



R 

3 


1.179 

1,301 

Plaquemiiiufl 

; 3 (‘> 

32 

4 

1 1 joi 

I 1 ( 1 , 123 Jlivers small purrels 




Aasuniption, Bayou! 





made in riiderenti 





Lafourche 

(it 

21 

1 3 S 

n, 0!‘0 

1 I 2 .H 78 

sugar houses 



1 

i.ono 

1,000 

Carried forward.. 

' 4 (i:i 

310 

153 

11 ) 7.831 i 14 K, 2 !)H 

Total hegshcads. 

7 (i 2 

1 408 

.354 

25 1, .124 

20 . 5,912 


Sttgar , — In Louisiana alone in ihe United Slates i.s it produced in any quantity from 
the cane, and the quantity so produced is never sufficient for consumption of tlic United 
States, and in foreign markets it is only of importance as it su))plies or fails to supply 
our home demand. The following table will 8ht>w how varied and uncertain is the yield. 
An unfavourable time for planting or an early frost will reduce the probable yield one- 
half, and we are never actually sure of our crop until it be actually rolled. 


Y V. A U S. 

llogHlu'ada. 

YEAR S. 


niiiiiher. 

200.000 

100,000 

1 10,000 
9 G ,000 
87,000 
11 . 5,000 


184.1 

*„ 1837 j 

„ 1812 

„ iK.m 

„ IHII 

„ 18 M.... 

„ 1810 

„ 18.14 

„ IKll) 



lloCrtlioade.' 


numbi'r. , 

<>r>,ono 
7(^000 I 

3 (),() 0 I» ! 

KKMIUO I 


NKW OltLLANS COTTON PRESS CHARGES. 

Charges to Factors and Feecirers. — Drayage, storage, and labour, piling up, and 
turning out for weighing, twenty-seven cents and a half per bale for the first sixty days, 
and ten cents per bale per month afterwards. All extra labour will be charged. 

Charges to Shippers of Compressed Corfow.— Labour, in all cases, five cents per 
bale. If not ordered within fifteen days from the lime it is received, ten cents per bale 
per month storage will be charged additional. All necessary repairs will be charged. 
Drayage on ship-board, within the first and set^ond municipalities, twelve cents and a 
half per bale ; within the limits of the third municipality, fifteen cents per bale. 

Charges on Uncompressed Cotton , — All cotton remaining over night only, or longer, 
will be charged ten cents per bale per month, and all labour incurred. 

All cotton changing ownership, or transferred from one party to another, will be 
charged new storage, and any labour which may be incurred. 

All cotton hauled to the presses for oompressiug, will be charged the drayage to the 
press, in addition to that on ship- board. ^ 

All the foregoing charges will be considered payable in cash, and collected at least 
once per month. 
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COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Statement and Total Amount for the Year, ending: the 31st of Augrust, 1845. 


C O U N T R 1 E S. 1 UilfB. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
Export— 

To Foreiffii porta 

Coaatwiao 

Stock on band, lat ofj 
September, 184i>, 


Deduct — 

Stock on hand, lat of I 

September, 1H44 ' 

Received from Molnle... 
Received from Florida.. 
Received from Texas . • • 

MOBILE. 

Export — 

To Fori'igu porta 

Conaiwise 

Stock, lat of SeptemberJ 

lU'l.'} 


Deduct— 

Stork, iMt of September,' 

Irtll 

Received from Florida.. 
Received from Texaa... 
Received from New Or- 
IcauH 


FL^iUlDA. 

Kxpoil - 

To Foreign porta... 

CoaatwiHij 

Stock on hand, Ut ul 
September, 1 K4f) 


Deduct— 

Stock oil baud, 1 
September, 181 (. 


GEORGIA. 
Export from Savan* 
nab- - 


Ditto, Sea lalaudii . 
GoaatwiNc Opiandf 
Ditto, Sea lalunda. 


Ruriit in Savannah . . . . 
Stock in Savannab, D 
of September, IH4J .• 


tember, iSl.'i.. 


Ualea. 

Bales. 

TOTAL. 

IH44 I 

COUNTRIES. 

Balea. 

Bales. 

TOTAL. 

- -■» 

IH44 

No. 

H3d,401 

148,*215 

No. 

No. 

No. 

GEORGIA (rontluueri). 
Deduct— 

Stock in Savannah and 
Aiiguata, iBt of Sep- 
tember, 1844 

No. 

No. 

31.5,0')9 

19,0.59 

No. 

No. 

*7,550 






•29.5,410 

‘255,597 

002,172 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 



1*2,031 


Export from Cliarles- 
ton — 

j To Foreign ports — I'p- 

288,870 
‘20,1105 
U 1,01)8 
423 




1*2,’m;io 

•25.150 

(13,010 

1 

i 

' Ditto, Sea iMlatids 

Goastw'ine -lIplandH.. . . 

! 

i 




!i29,l*2li; 

• 

h3o 172- 





300.714 
i:U ,‘2H2 

4.00 

.522,00.5 

1 

Export from George- 
town — 

To New York 

Burnt in Charleston 

421,H'jt*, 

I.5,:«l*5 

3,181 







of September, 1815. . . . 

1 0,870 




4,17.5 

4H5 

7JH 

31 

a, mil 

• 


Deduct — 

Stock in Charleston, Isi 
ol September, 1844 ... 
Uereivert fiom Savaunab 
Received from Floritla, 

13, .530 
10/)M 

1 813 





517 100 

.n'.T ooi) 


2.5,290 

1 

! 



C1,K5.3 

124,040 

inn 



j NORTH CAROLINA. 

, Export— 

iCtniHtwiHe 

• Stork on band, 1st of Sep- 
i rember. 1845 

1 

1*2,587 

100 

4*20,301 

304, 70 


I^8,!)^).3 

300 

• 

1 K8 003 

1 4:i.50‘2 

Deduct— 

•Stock on band, liit Sep- 
tember, 18 11 


12,087 

*200 

12,487 

8 018 


a 


VIRGINIA. 
Export- - 

.3,823 
0,00!) 
11, .500 

2,418 



] 








1 17.5.00.5 
0,108 
120, .570 

j 1 (IH/I 


• 









Stock on band, Int oi Sep- 








27 IWO 


1 

I * fifllw 




Deduct — 

Stof k on band, IstofSep- 
u mber, 1841 

Received at Pbiladelpbia 
und Baltimore, over- 




1 

1 301, .541 

1 1,1101 

t • 

2,73<i 




•• 

2,150 

25,200 

1 

1 11..5«0 

j 

j J.lOO 

.5,011) 

315,095 



Tofnl rro p of the U u iteii 
States 









|•2,3^H,.503 ‘2,030,40i» 


balea. 

Total crop of 1845, bh above 

Crop of lu^t your . , :t,V30,-i0!> 

Increase 


F R O M 

To Great 
Hrituin. 

To Prance. 

To North of 
Europe. 

{ Oilier Foreign 
j Ports. 

tota l. 

' 

• 

bales. 

bales. 

baleH. 

i bales. 

biiles. 


585,888 

12.5.020 

33,035 

i 02,4.58 

830,401 


2riS.84» 

08,W2» 

*21,813 

28,093 

390,714 


’IH),4f,() 

7,<MiO 


. 7,733 

04.8.53 

Georgia (Savannah and Darien) 

104,085 

14,071 

1,*211 

1 2,703 

182,073 

South Carolina 

North Carolina 

218,018 

7*2,221 

15,877 

; 3,050 

1 ' 

309,775 

Virginia 

1,158 

4*23 

2,242 

1 

3,823 

Baltimore 

240 


375 

1 

021 

Philadelphia 

2,237 

145,014 

^^3 


! 041 

3,001 

New York 

C9.‘»«2 

49,795 

1 14,173 j 

279,511 

Boston....^ 

3,151 

HH8 

7,120 

1 l»73*i 

1*2.891 

Grand Total 

1,-130,300 

359.3.57 

1.34,501 

1 150, .592 1 

i ‘2,08.1, T.7ti 

Total last year 

1,202.498 

28*2,08.5 

09,053 

j 7.5,2.54 j 

1,020,400 

Increase.. Ik 1 

230,808 

70,072 

0.5,118 

i 7.5,338 1 

4.51,260 


A'otf.~Tbe shipments from Missisbippi arc iiiclilhed in lie export from New Orleans. 
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AMERICA. 


Growth, 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

YEARS. 

Quantity 


halcrf. 


bnloB. 

Total crop of 1825-26 

710,000 

Total crop of 183.5-36 

1,300,725 


637.000 

712.000 

, 1836-37 

1,422,930 

1,801,497 

„ 1827-28 

1837-38 

„ 1828-29 

857.711 

„ 1838-39 

1,300,532 

„ 1829-30 

976.845 

„ 1839-40 

2,177,835 

1 8M0-M 1 . . , . , 

1,038,848 

087.477 

1,070,438 

„ 1840-11 

1,034,945 

1,683,574 

2.378,875 

* 1 831-32 

„ 1841-42 

j „ 1832-33 

„ 1842-4.3 

[ „ JH33-34 

! I,‘i05,.304 

„ 184.3-44 

2,0.10.409 

1 ,, 1834-35 

■ 1,254 ,.328 

„ 1814-45 

2,364,503 


Consumption. 


TOTAL C R O P S. 


Total crop of the United States as above stated.. .. 
AiM : — 

Stocks on hand at the coiumunccmcDt of tho 
year, 1st of September, 1H44 : 

In tho soiitliorn ports 

Ill the northern ports ; 


Qnaiuity. Qiisiitity. 
bales. bales. 


52.054 

100,818 


Makes a supply of 

ct t/u'rej mm : 

The export to foreign ports 2,083,750 

Less Texas and other foreign ‘20,Ui4 


Stocks on build at the close of tho year, 1st of 
September, 1H45 : | 

In the southern ports ; :(0,.317 

In the northern ports oa.suit 


Burnt at Savannah 1 ,000 

Burnt at Charh'ston , 3.481 

Burnt at New York { 11,200 


I 

I 

j 

Taken for home use ' 


2,054,502 


04,120 


10,581 


Quantity. 

bales. 
2,30 1,503 


159,772 

2,551,275 


2,105,260 

.389,000 


Quantity consumed by and in the Hands of Manufacturers, 


r 

1814-45 

b»lCK. 

,389,006 

.346,711 

325,126 

Vl.T.KoO 

297,288 

I8.3.5-.36 

1 

1 b.lli'.^t. 

1H43-44..,, 

1K34>'35 

! 216,888 

1842-13 

1H33-31 


IK4I-I2 

18.32 .33 

! 194,412 

iNlO-tl j 

18.31 -.32 


1K30— II) ,, 

295,193 
' 276,018 

; 216,063 

, 222,540 

18.30-31 

1 182,142 

IK.3S-30 

1826 30 


j IH37-.38 

1828-29 

1 1l8’,8.53 


1827- 28 

1 120.563 1 




It will be seen, that we have deducted from the New Orleans and Mobile statements, 
the quantity received at those ports from Texas— Texas bcinp^ a foreign country. Our 
next annual statement will probably include Texas in the crop of the United States. 

Our estimate of the quantity taken for consumption, docs not include any cotton 
manufactured in the states south and west of Virginia, nor any in that state, except in 
the vicinity of Petersburg and Richmond. 

The quantity of new cotton received at the shipping ports amounted to about 7500 
bales, same as last year. 

In regard to the crop now gathering, we have loud complaints of injury from drought 
in certain sections, while in others the yield is represented as good. It is too early yet 
to form any reliable conclusion as to the quantity that may reach the market. 

In the New Orleans statement, w^e notice an allowance of 6000 bales for cotton sent 
up the river to the western states. As it is probable sonic of this cotton reaches Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore ** overland,” we omit the overland item in our statement of the 
crop for this year. 
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TCE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The principal locality for cutting ice to be exported to foreign countries, is the 
Wenhara Lake, near Boston. Boston and the suburb, or town of Charlestown, 
near the lake, are the principal places of export. 

There are in Boston sixteen companies engaged in transporting ice to the 
East and West Indies, New Orleans, South America, and Europe, and to other 
warm climates. In 1830, the quantity of ice shipped from Charlestown to 
distant ports amounted to 30,000 tons. No less than 50,000 tons were exported 
from Boston. The expense to the shippers was 12,340 dollars, or about a 
quarter of a dollar a ton. The average receipts were 3,570,000 dollars; a single 
firm in Boston freighted 101 vessels, and a cargo was sent to the East Indies and 
exchanged pound for pound for cotton, which was sold at a profit in England. 
Sawdust, for packing, is worth three dollars per cord. Formerly, ice sold in 
New Orleans for six cents {threepence) per lb., and now sells for one cent {one 
halfpenny) per lb.; but more n^pney is made from the increased consumption 
at one cent than wtis made at six cents. The ice is sawed into blocks by a 
machine, and is packed on board the vessel with straw and hay, in thin deal 
boxes, air-tight. One company expended ^000 dollars for hay alone. The 
annual crop of Wenham Lake ice is considered good at 200,000 tons, and can 
be cut and housed in about three weeks. 

In September, 1833, the first cargo of ice from Boston was discharged at 
Calcutta. • 

Since 1833, the trade has increased greatly ; and, from the small beginning 
at Boston, has extended from other northern ports ; and a coiivsiderable quantity 
is now annually shipped at New York. Croat improvements have been made 
in packing, so that the wastcage is much reduced. Large quantities are 
shipped to New Orleftiis, and other southern ports ; and the home consumption 
of ice has augmented largely. Salmon, from the state of Maine, and cod and 
other fish, from Boston, arc packed in ice, and sent by the various railroads 
to the interior of western New England, and as far north as Buffalo. 

The export of icp from Boston, for the month ending August 31, 1844, is 
as follows : — 


I ' " I 

FoiiEicN Pouts. ^ i Tons. • Coastwisi: Pouts. j Tons. 


Bombay and Calcutta, 

Liverpool 

Rio Janeiro 

Barbadoos 

Trinidad "... 

Total for August 

Total since June 1st . 


> 442 iNew Orleans 

I 759 iClmrlcstown 

268 i 

I 2304. Total for August 

I 127"jTotal since June 1st 

I 1 Total, both foreign and coastwise. 

'• 1626^1 

.! 2393 || 


2380 
..I .300 


2680 
8901 
6294 i 


^rhe Wenham Lake is in an elevated position, and embosomed within hills. 
The lake has no i»let whatever ; but is fed s jlely by springs which issue from 
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the rocks at its bottom, a depth of 200 feet from its surface. This depth ex- 
plains the great solidity of the ice formed upon the lake. 

The ice-houses are built of wood^ with double walls; the space between 
which is filled with sawdust ; thus interposing a medium^ that is nearly a non- 
conductor of heat^ between the ice and the external air ; the consequence of which 
is^ that the ice is not affected by the temperature of the external atmosphere. 

The machinery employed for cutting the ice, was invented for that purpose. 
It is worked by men and horses. 

“ From the time when the ico first forms, it is carefully kept free fr6m snow until it is thick 
enough to be cut ; that process commences when the ice is a foot thick. A siirfuce of some two 
acres is then selected, which at that thickness will furnish about 2000 tons ; and a straight line is 
then drawn through its centre from side to side* each way. A small haiid>pioiigli is puslied along 
one of these lines, until the groove is about three inches deep and a quarter of an inch in width, 
when the * marker* is introduced. Tins implement is drawn by two liorses, and makes two new 
grooves parallel with the first, twenty-one inches aprrt, the gauge remaining in the original 
groove. The marker is then shifted to llie outside groove, and makes two more. Having drawn 
these lines over the whole surface in one din^etiou, the same process is repeated in tx transverse 
direction, marking all the ice out into squares of twerity-oue inches. In the nu^antime, the 
‘ plough* drawn by a single horse, is following in these grooves, culling the ice to fi depth of 
six inches. 

“ One entire range of blocks is then sawn out, and the remainder arc split off' toward the 
opening thus made, with an iron bar. This bar is shaped like a spade, and of a wedge-like form. 
When it is dropped into tlie groove, the block splits off‘; a very slight blow' being sufficient to 
produce that effect, especially in very cold weather. The labour of ‘ splitting' is light or other- 
wise, according to the temperature of the atmosphere. ‘ J’latlbrms,* or low tables of frame«work, 
are placed near the o[)ening made in tiic ic(‘, w'ith iron slides extending into the water, and a 
man stands on each side of f his slide, armed witli an ice-hook. itli this hook the ire is caught, 
and, by a sudden jerk, thrown uj> the ‘slide* on fu the ‘platform.’ In a cold day every thing is 
speedily covered with ico by the freezing of the water on the platforms, slides, &c , and the enor- 
mous blocks of ico, weighing, some of ihcm, mortj than two cwt,, are hurled along these slippery 
surfaces, as if they were w'ithunt W'eight. 

“ Forty men and twelve horses will cut and stow awiy 100 tons a day; in favourable weather 
100 men are sometimes employed at once. When a thaw or a fall of rain occurs, it entirely nnlits 
the ice for market, by rendering it opaepu* and porous, and occasionally snow is immediately 
followed by rain, and that again by frost, forming siiow’-ice, whirli is valueless, and must be re- 
moved by the ‘plane.’ Tin* <»peration of planing is similar to that of cutting. 

“ In addition to lilliiig their ice-houses at the Jake and in the large towns, the company fill a 
large number of private ice-houses during the winter — all the ice for these [)iirposcs being trans- 

} )orted by railway. It w^ill easih be bcru*ved, that the expense of providing tools, building 
louses, furnishing labour, and coiisiriictiiig and keeping up the railway, is very great ; but the 
traffic is so extensive, and tlie iiiunagerueiit of tlie trade so good, that the ice can be furnished, 
oven in England, at a very trifling cost. 

“ Extensive ice-huus(?s, in London and at Liverpox>l, have! been constructed of stone, &c. 
Though transported in the heat of suraiiKT, it is I’ot mucli reduced in hulk. The masses of ice 
are so largo, that u small surface only is expost'd to atmospheric action in iiroportion to their 
weight, and therefore do not siiffijr from their exposure to it, as the smaller and thinner fragments 
do, which are obtained in our own or other xvarnicr climates. It appears, also, that ice frozen 
upon very deep water, is more hard and solid than ice of tlie same thickness obtained from 
shallow water.** 


The Export of Ice from Boston for tlie Month of Febr/^ary, 1845, has been as follows: 


PLACES. 


lluvunna. . 
St. JaRo.,, 
Mntauxat* . 

[ Oporto 

Kurhadoi'A. 
OalvuMton . 
St Jultii’a.. 


Tour. 


uiiuiber. 

3ti| 

'J40 


PLACES. 


Carried forward. 


llrnugbt forward. . . 

.New Orluans 

2611 ■ Norfidk 

iwo .SavuQuab 

ITS i 

ISO -Total for February 

80 jPrctiouA for oigbt laoatbfi.. . . 




. 4 . 


number. 

1,4:{‘2 

2,103 

flO 

200 


3,815 

21,852^ 


1432 iTotal for nine uioutbR 2^007^ 
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Production of Hemp in Missouri,--- A report made to the Missouri lep;islaturc, on the subject of 
hemp growing in that state, contains the following statistics : — “ The cluimbcr of commerce in St. 
Louis, in ] 842, stated the crop of 1840, which was brought into market in 1841, at 1460 tons. 
A memorial of the citizens of St. Louis, to the Congress of the United States, made in 1841, 
states the hemp crop of 1841 at near 10,000 tons, and the crop of 1842 at near 17,000 tons. 
The crop of 1843, owing to the unfavourable weather, did not exceed that of 184*2. These 
estimates are borne by other facts. The St. Louis Price Current, in summing up the imports 
and exports of the cit^^for the year 1844, states that 6275 bales of hemp were exj>orted from 
the city of St. Louis, during the year 1844. In addition to this, there were exported 5007 pieces 
of bagging, and 15,400 coils of rope. It is believed, says the Louisville Journal, that the exports 
registered are considerably below the actual amount.” 

In IhmCs Magrizine it is stated — 

“ The Egg Trade in Cmcm7iati . — Every day develops some new illustration of the enterprise of 
our people. The ice trade of the cast has grown up, in a few years, to importance ; employing a 
considerable amount of tonnage. In the west, the egg trade bids fair to rival it. The business in that 
fragile commodity, as we gather from the Cincinnati Cnzrtic, is finite an item in the sum of her pro- 
ductive industry. One firm alone, in Cincinnati (Townsend and C'o.), during the first six months of 
184.*i, shii)ped to New York 234 barrels of,eg"s ; to Baltimore, seventy barrels ; and to New Orlc*ans, 
3976 barrels! Each barrel contains ninety dozen, which makes the aggregate sliipmcnt 4,624,400 
eggs! During the ^tiar ending as alK)ve, the egg trade f»f this firm amounted to .36,144 dollars 60 
cents. Tl K‘re are five other houses in Cincinnati engaged in the business. The foreign egg trade of 
Cincinnati, tlie past year, luis amounted to 10,700 barrels, wliich is 9()3,000 dozen, or 11,556,000 
eggs I The aggregate value of tliis trade, for the year, according to tlic data hero given, is 90,361 dol- 
lars 50 cents. 'Plie business is a very hazardous one, owing to the great fluctuations in the New Or- 
leans market. In the course f)f the* past year, for example', western eggs hiue sold there as high as 
twenty-two dollars per barrel, and as low as three tlollars. In addition ii) this export trade*, these 
esluhlishinents do also a heavy home trade. That ofTownsend and Co supplies regularly five steam- 
boats, with thirty-six barrels a trip ; which, at twehe trijis a year, is 432 barrels. It also furnishes 
constantly tlu’ consumption of several <»f tin* largest hotels, which use at leaat 260 barrels per year, 
and does a retail business, amounting to not lo'^s tliaii tliirty-tliree barrels per year. These several 
amounts make 725 barrels to add t© the 4280 barrels shipped ; which gives an aggregate of 
5005 harn'ls, or 450,450 dozeri, as the annual trade of this one liouse. Besides this, the annual 
city consumption is estimated at h2 13,3.33 dozen. A further recapitulation shows the following 
result as to value : — 

dollars cts. 

Value of 10,700 barrels of eggs shipped from this port, at eight dollars forty-four| 


cents and a half per barrel | 90,361 50 

Value of 1,213,3.33 dozen eggs consumed in thi.s city, at eight cents per dozen...! 97,066 64 

Total ani^ial value of the egg trade of (’inciiinati ' 187,428 14 


PROCiUE8S OF THE NEW ENUI.AM.) WHALE FISHEUY. 

The annual statement of this important branch of commerce, including the 
imports and exports of oil and whalebone, average prices, progress of the fishery, 
&c., as published ir> the WhalematJ^ Shipping Listy contains matter of much in- 
terest to those engaged in the whale fishery. The imports of sperm oil and 
whalebone into the United States, from January 1, 1844, to January 1, 1845, 
in 19S> ships and barques, tAventy- three brigs, and sixteen schooners and sloops, 
w'ere 139,594 barrels of sperm, 262,047 barrels of whale oil, and 2,532,445 pounds 
of bone. — See Whale Fishery of the United Slates, 


1838. 

1839. 

1840. 
1811 


Imports of Sperm and Whale Oil, from 1838 to 1844, inclusive. 


YEARS. 


sperm. 

Wbalo. 

YEARS. 

Sperm. 

Wbale. 

barrels. 

bnrreln. 


barreln. 

barrelH. 

13-2.3.')A 

22fl.r>S2 

1842 

lG6,r.37 

104.041 

142,330 

329,783 

1843 

101,983 

200,727 

1S7.791 

l.'i9,:)04 

207,908 

207.31K 

1844 

130,524 

202,017 
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The average price of oil, during the year 1844, has been ninety cents and a 
half to ninety cents and three-quarters per gallon for sperm, and thirty*six cents 
and a half to thirty-six cents and two-thirds per gallon for whale oil. Average 
price of bone, forty cents. January 1, 1845, prices : — Sperm, eighty-eight cents ; 
whale, thirty-one cents to thirty-four cents ; whalebone, thirty-eight cents to 
forty cents. The quantity of crude sperm oil in the country*, out of the hands of 
manufacturers, on the 1st of January, 1845, is estimated at 32,992 barrels ; and 
the amount of crude whale oil at 32,950 barrels. The number of vessels employed 
in the whale fishery, on the 1st of January, 1845, was 643 ships and barques, 
thirty-five brigs, seventeen schooners and sloops — in all, 218,655 tons. In Jan- 
uary 1, 1844, the number engaged in the New England whale fishery, were 595 
ships and barques, forty-one brigs, nine schooners and sloops — tonnage, 200,147 
tons. % ♦ 

Mr. Grinnell, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, a membejr of Congress, stated 
in a speech, — v 

‘‘ 1 have prepared, with great care, a table from authentic sources, to show tl^ con- 
sumption of domestic and foreign articles by our whaling fleet, now consisting of 645 
ships, barques, brigs, and schooners, torinaging 200,000 tons'; coSt, at the time of sailing, 

20.000. 000 dollars ; manned by 17,500 officers and seamen, one- half of whom are green 
bands when the vessels sail. By this table it will be seen, that tlie annOal consumption 
by this 6eetis 3,845,500 dollars; only 400,000 dollars is of foreign aHiclcs. The value 
of the annual import of oil and whalebone in a crude state is 7,000,000 dollars; when 
manufactured, it probably is increased in value to 8,000,00u dollars, or 9,000,000 dol- 
lars. The whole amount of exports of oil, whalebone, and sperm candles, is only 

2.000. 000 dollars, leaving 6,000,000 dollars, or 7,000,000 dollars, to be consumed in 

this country. • 

** This fleet of whaling ships is larger than ever pursued the business before. Com- 
mercial history furnishes no account of any parallel ; our ships now outnumberlthose of 
all other nations combined, and the proceeds of its enterprise are in proportion anvjhdif- 
fused to every part of our country. Tiie voyages of those engaged in the sperm fishery 
average three years and a half ; they search every sea, and ofied cruise ihtee and four 
months with a man at each mast-head on the look-out, without the cheering sight of a 
whale.” ^ 


NEW SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMAN’S LAND WHALE FISHERY. ^ 

In 1836 and 1837, sixty-eight ships were* employed in the \vhale fishery belong- 
ing to these colonies ; in 1844, the number is said to be reduced to thirty ships. 

The Bay of Islands, New Zealand, has long been the favourite resort of ships 
engaged in the sperm or deep sea fishery ; and it is considered to be the most 
convenient port which they could touch at in the wi>ole of the South Pacific. 

The natives in that neighbourhood, who have revolted against the govern- 
ment, are expert whale fishers; and might, it is said, be advantageously employed. 
They are good seamen, and one of them is, or was, acting as a mate on board 
a whaling ship belonging to Mr. Enderby. 
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NEW POST'OFflCE LAW, 

A law was passed by Congress, 3rd of March, 1845, which, though ill- 
digested, and far from sound in all its provisions, constitutes a great reform of 
the previous law* It diminishes the rate of postage about one-half, and 
stipulates, ^ ^ 

That from and after the first day of July next, members of Congress and delegates from 
territories, may receive letters not exceeding two ounces in weight, free of postage, during the 
recess of Congress, any thing to the contrary in this act notwithstanding : and the same franking 
privilege which is grai(|ted hy this act to the members of the two Houses of Congress, is hereby 
extended to the vice-president of the United States ; and in lieu of the rates of postage now 
es^blished by law, tliere shall be charged the following mtes, viz. : For every single letter in 
manuscript, or paper of atiy kind by or upon which information shall be asked for or com- 
municated in writing, or by marks and signs, conveyed in tlie mail for any distance under 300 
miles, five cents ; and for any distance over 300 miles, ten cents ; and for a double letter there 
shall charged, double these rates ; and for a treble letter treble these rates ; and for a (j^uadruple 
letter quadruple these rates ; and every letter or parcel not exceeding half an ounce in weight 
shall be deemed a single letter, and every additional weight of half an ounce, or additional weight 
of less than half an ounqc, shall be charged with an. additional single postage. And all drop 
letters, or letters placed* in any nost-ofiice, not for transmission by mail, but for delivery only, 
shall be charged with postage at tne rate of two cents each. And all letters which shall hereafter 
V 2 advertised as remaining over in any post-office, shall, when delivered out, be charged with the 
costs of advertising tlie same In addition to the regular postage, both to be accounted for as other 
postages now aie. 

2. That all newspapers of no greater size or superfices than 1900 square inches may be 
transmitted through the mail, by tlie editors or publishers thereof, (o all subscribers or other per- 
sons within thirty miles of the city, town, or other place in which the paper is or may be printed, 
free of any charge for postage Y^halever ; and. all newspapers of and under the size aforesaid, which 
shall be eonyey<‘d in the mail any distance beyond tlurty miles from the place at wiiich the same 
may be printed, shall be sublet the rates of postage chargeable upon the same under the 
thirtieth section of the act of Congress, approved the drd of March, 1825, cuititled “An Act to 
reduce into one the several Acl^ for establishing and regulating the Post-Office Department,” 
gnd upon all newspapers of greater size or superficial extent than 1900 square inches, there shall 
be charged and collected the sunxt: rates «jf posluge as are prescribed by this act to be charged on 
^agazines and pamplilfe. 

^ 3. That all priuteu or lithographed circulars and handbills or advertisements, printed or 
Htlingraphed on (jiiarto, post, or hingle-cap paper, or paper not larger than single-cap, folded^ 
directed, and unsealed, shall be charged with postage at the rate of two cents for each sheet, and 
no more, whatever nc^tliq« di^taticc the same may be sent ; and all pamphlets, magazines, 
periodicals, and every other kind and descri[)tion of printed or other matter (except newspapers), 
which shall be unconnected wiUi any manuscript commiiiiicntioii whatever, and wdiieh is or may 
be l.'vwful to transmit by the mail of the Unitcil States, shall be charged with postage at the 
rate of two cents and a half for each copy sent, of no greater weight than one ouiice, and one 
cent additional sliall be charged for each additional ounce of the weight of every such pamphlet, 
magazine, matter, or thing, which may be transmitted through the mail, whatever be the distance 
the same may be tran»| orted ; and any fractional excess of not less than one-half of an ounce, in 
the wciglit of any such matter or thing, above one or more ounces, shall be charged for as if said 
excess amounted to a full ounce. 

4, That the postmaster-general be, and lie is hereby authorised, upon all mail routes over or 
npon which the amount of matter usually transported, or which may be otfVrod or deposited in the 
post-office or post-offices 4br tranf|}orlatinn, is or may become so great as to threaten materially 
to retard the progress, or endanger the security of the letter mail, or to cause any considerable 
augmentation of the cost of transporting the whole mail ut the present rate of speed, to piovide 
for the separate and more secure conveyance of the letter mail, at a speed at least equal to that 
at which the mail is now transported over such route, -taking care to allow in no case of any 
greater delay in the transportation of the other matters and things to be transpo rted in the mail 
on any such route, than may appear absolutely necessaiy, regard being bad to the cost of expediting 
its tran^ortation, and the means at his disposal, or under his control for efiec'ting the same. 

7. That the Act of Congress, entitled “ An Act authorising the governors of the several states 
to transmit by mail eertaiii books and documents,” approved June the thirtieth, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, shall remain and continue in full force, any thing hereinbefore to 
the contrary notwithstanding : and the membcii of Congress, the delegates from territories, the 
secretary of the Senate, and the clerk of the House pf Representatives, shall be, and they are 
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hereby authorised to transmit, free of postage, to any post-office within the United States, or the 
territories thereof, any documents which have been or may be printed by order of eitlier liouse of 
Congress, any thing in this law to the cpntrary notwithstanding. 

8. Tiiat cacli member of the Senate, each member of the House of Representatives, and each 
delegate from a territory of the United States, the secretary of the Senate, and the clerk of the 
House of Representatives may, during each session of Congress, and for a period of thirty days 
before the commencement, and thirty days after the end of eacli and every session of Congress, 
receive through the mail, free of postage, any letter, newspaper, or packet, not exceeding two 
ounces in weight ; and all postage cliarged upon any letters, packages, '‘petitions, memories, or 
other matters or things received during any session of Congress, by any senator, member, or dele- 
gate of the House of Representatives, touching bis official or legislative duties, by reason of any 
excess of weight above two ounces, of the matter or thing so received, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the house of which tlie person receiving the same may a member. And they 
shml have the right to frank written letters from themselves during the whole year, as now autho- 
rised by Jaw. 

9. That it shall not be lawful for any person or persons to establish any private express or 
expresses, for the conveyance, nor in any manner cause to be conveyed, or provide for the con- 
veyance or transportation, by regular trips, or at stated periods or intervals, from one city, town, 
or other place, to any other city, town, or place in the Cnited States, between, and from, and 
to which cities, towns, or other places, the United States mail is regularly transported, under the 
authority of the post-office department, of any letters, packets, or packages of letters, or other 
matter properly transmittable in the United States mail, except newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines and periodicals ; and each and every person offending against this provision, or aiding or 
assisting therein, oracling as such private express, shall, for each time any letter or letters, packet 
or package's, or other matter properly transmittable by mail, except newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and periodicals, shall, or may be, by him, her, or them, or through his, her, or their means 
or instrumentality, in whole or in part, conveyed or transported, contrary to the true intent, 
spirit, and meaning of this section, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

NRW YORK POST-OFFICE. 


The North MhiI, viA Albany, Canandaigua, Kocheater, ami 
Buffalo, will bi* closed daily at G a. ni. and p. m. 

Thin Mail include** the Province oi Canada. 

The Mail on the Went aide ol the Huddoii, md Hacken- 
aack, liainapo WorkH, Eaopus, New Baltinior<>, and the 
Couotiea of Tumpkina, Cberaung, Tioga, Steubi'n. &c , 
cluMoa daily nt G a. m. 

The Mail for offices bordering on the West side of the 
Hudson river, closes daily at G a. ni. and .1} p. m. 

The Mail for \oiikers. Sing Sing, Fishkill, and all the 
offioca on the East side of the river closes daily nt 

6 a.m. and 3) p.m. 

The Eaatem steamboat Mail for New Haven, Haritord, 
Ike., cioaes drfily, escept SiindayN.at n. m. 

The Mail for Boston, vid Long Iblund llailroad, closes 
daily, except Sundoys, at 6 a. »i. 

The steanibiiat Mail for Boston, viA Stonington and Pro- 
vidruce, cloaea daily at 4 p. m. 

The steamboat Mail, for Boston, via Norwich and Wor- 
eester, clo-es daily ut ..3 p- m. 

The Kastern land Mail, uid WestcUeater, Norwalk, &' 0 ., to 


New Haven, closes daily (except Sunday, for which 
day it is closed at M p. m. Saturday, and leaves this city 
nt 10 a. in. Suttdu>) at C a. iu. 

The Mail, rvd White Plains, Bedford, and Ridgehidd, to 
Danbury, Conn., rinses daily, except Sundays, at. 7 a. m. 

The great Sonfhern Mail, including the Mail for the 
Westtem .States, cto-es daily at 7| a. m. 

Southern way Mail, which sujpplies the offices in N«^ 
Jersev, inclnriiug Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wasn- 
ington City, closes at 7^ a. ui. and 3| p. m. 

Mails for Brooklyn, cl< sc djjdly at 7 a. in. and 2 p, m. 

Mails for Jamaica, Oyster Jsay, H empstead, Ikc., on Long 

Island, close daily at a. m. 

I The Mails for other plaros on Long Island, close on Tues- 

' day, I'hiirsday, and Saturday, at Oh. »i. 

■ The Mail for Flushing, via Williamsburg, closes daily, ex- 
' cept .Sunday, at 9 a. m. 

The Mail for Staten Isloud doses daily, except Sunday, 
at 9 s. m. 

The Mail, nd Rrnlgoport and Housatonic Railroad, is 
closed daily, except Sundays, at I p.m. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

TRAN SATE AN lie NAVIGATION. 

We were among the first who advocated the establishing a communication 
by steam power across the Atlantic. We urged the attempt on great public 
grounds.* But not only the prejudices o| the publfC were against the probability 
of navigating the Atlantic by steam power — but the project was haughtily scorned 
by some legislators who then did, and now do, consider themselves no mean 
statesmen. 

When we consider the progress of navigation from the period when the Dutch 

• See Maegregor's Britisli America, vol. xi., chap, ii., on Transatlantic Navigation. 
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possesaed’New York>-~wb6n we reflect upon the wonderfully increased intercourse 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, — and when we estimate the 
oomparatively speaking limitation of the distance^ by calculating the time required 
now, with that occupied formerly, in passing to and fro between both countries, — 
it would be rash and hazardous to give an absolute opinion on the future elements, 
rapidity and extension of navigable power. It was but late in the world^s history, 
when a Dutch ship performed the voyage, by leaving Rotterdam or Amsterdam 
in the spring of one year — sailing only during the day, and furling her sails and 
laying-to during tlie night, — and on reaching New York, theji called New Am^ 
sterdam, this ship was discharged, unrigged, and laid up for the winter. On the 
following spring, this ship was rigged, her condition examined and repaired, then 
laden with wood, fish, or furs, and then made her homeward voyage during the 
summer, as slowly as her outward voyage was performed the preceding year. 

The voyage was afterwards performed out and home during the same year. 
English ships then made two voyages during tlie year; and growing bolder, three 
voyages to and from America were made annually by the same ship. Those 
splendid vessels, the Liverpool and New York line of sailing-packets, were then 
established, and the intercourse between Europe and America astonished the 
world. Steam-ships are now seemingly about supplanting those sailing-ships, at 
least in the carriage of passengers. 

The space between the Old and New World ceases to be calculated by miles 
and leagues ; days and houja measure the distance. Liverpool and Halifax are 
brought within ten days, and Liverpool and Boston within twelve days of each other. 

It is by means of this poweTful agency,— of tliis rapid, mighty, and certain 
intercourse, that all possible good may be extended from, or all pos^siblc evil in- 
flicted by, one country to, or upon, the other. The era of the successful establish- 
ment of steam navigation has been the most important to trade, intercourse, 
and consequently of extending knowledge and civilisation, that has occurred 
since the discovery of America, and, since the first voyage was accomplished by 
sea from Europe to India.* Knowledge and civilisation have advanced, or retro- 
graded, according to the extent to which the intercourse between individuals and 
nations has been rendered either easy, quick, and frequent, — or difficult, tardy, 
and of rare occurrence. That means, which shall bring nations, and kindred, 

* In a work long out of print published about ten years ago, and containing sketches relative 
to men and things, chiefly on the Continent of Europe, wc find the following passage : 

*• Fire ! Water! Steam I what cjxn philosophy liave to do with these, or these mx\\ philosophic f 
Undoubtedly, Yes. Steam in th*fir$t place diminishes one of the heaviest pains and penalties in- 
flicted on the race of original sinning Adam, — ‘ By the sweat of thy brow shall thou eat thy bread s' for 
while it lessens the toils, it multiplies the productions that are useful to mankind. By its gain upon 
time, over distance, it reduces the space which separates countries, and by the same rule it lengthens 
life, by calculating its duration according to the number of acts that mark our existence, and not 
by the days which compose our physical sojourn. 

“ By rendering the intercourse of nations easy, cheap, frequent, and certain, — by its multiply- 
ing and diffusing the productions of the press, — by its interchanging readily the ideas of mankind, 
and the commodities of the earth, it forms the most effectual means of diffusing knowledge, dis- 
pelling fanaticism, subverting despotism, and repressing anarchy.”-^A/v T^oie Hook, By J, Mac- 
OREGOR. London, f83d. • 
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and people into the nearest social intercourse, will be the sure and irresistible 
Igower destined to civilise the universe: by the facility with which intelligence, and 
consequently instruction^ will Be conveyed, by sea and by land, over every part of 
the world, and by the rapidity and ease with which individuals of one nation may 
be made acquainted with those of all others. 

Steam-vessels now ply along the coasts of Africa, in the* Chinese seas, and 
along the shores and rivers of New Holland. 

The steam-ships now employed between London and Scotland are of enor- 
mous power and ipagnitude. So are those which run betwee'n the Mersey and 
Clyde, and between the two latter rivers and the several ports of Ireland. 

The fleet of the General Steam Navigation Company maintains a constant in- 
tercourse with the ports of France, Holland, and Germany, as well as in the coast- 
ing trade of the British channel. 

The states of continental Europe are also advancing in the acquisition of steam 
power. France, Austria, and Russia, are the foremost, in the number of their 
steam-ships. Austria excels all the states of the continent in merchant steam- 
ships. France and Russia in steam-ships of war. The Italian states, especially 
Naples and Tuscany, possess several well built and well navigated steam-ships. 
Prussia and Holland, on the Rhine, contribute greatly to the facility of intercourse. 
Belgium has made attempts, at great expense, to establish a transatlantic line of 
steam-packets. The attempt has failed. The Hansc Towns, Denmark, and 
Sweden, also possess steam-ships, but only on a ,, comparatively small scale. 
Greece and Turkey are far behind other countries in the possession of steam-ves- 
sels. The Greeks, were their country and comiherce in a flourishing condition, 
would, no doubt, manage steam-ships as ably as they certainly have their sailing 
vessels. The Turks have been clumsy mariners, and their few steam-vessels are 
wretchedly managed. Of all orientalists, the ruler of Egypt h'\8 made an extraor- 
dinary advance in the acquisition of powerful steam-ships. 

In 1814, there was but one steamboat belonging to the British empire. 
During thirty years the number has increased to about 1000 British steam-boats 
which are now n|vigating all parts of the world. 

In 1845, the British government employs a magnificent fleet of steam-ships, 
managed by, and belonging to, a private association, which sail, Hemumonthly for 
eight, and monthly/ for four, months in the year, between Liverpool, Halifax, and 
Boston. From Boston, the great means of intercourse, by steamboats and rail- 
roads, diverges to all parts of North America — extending to the furthermost of 
the great lakes, and up and down the navigable rivers, flowing from the Rocky 
Mountains. Iron is made to swim, in the form of a ship (the Great Britain) ex- 
ceeding 3600 tons, burden, impelled forward from Liverpool to New York, against 
the currents, raging stc rms, and seas of the Atlantic, by an invisible power, moved 
by the resistless force of Are causing the expansion of water. 

Another splendid fleet of steam-ships, belonging also to a private company, 
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are employed by Hie government to maintain a monthly intercourse between the 
United Kingdom, by Southampton, and all the islands of the West Indies and the^ 
states of Mexico and South America. 

A third and mighty fleet, belonging to a great company, and employed by the 
government, sails monthly from Southampton to the European Peninsula, and 
by way of Gibraltar to Malta and Alexandria, with a branch to the Levant and 
Constantinople. The same company conveys the government mails, and paseen* 
gers, by three of the most powerful steam-ships in the world, from Suez, down the 
Red Sea to Ceylon,* Madras, and Calcutta; and that company has contracted to 
extend the establislied chain between Southampton and India, to Singapore and 
the Chinese empire, by the employment of several powerful steam-ships, nearly all 
constructed. This steam line between England and China is now complete, by 
which we have received an English newspaper printed at Hong Kong only fifty- 
six days before our having read it in London. 

A British company has for some years established a line of steamers along the 
western coasts of South America; and the Hudson Bay Company have a steam- 
ship on the western coast of North America. The East India Company employs 
one steam-ship in conveying mails between Suez and Bombay ; and several steam- 
vessels are employed in India, and others in the eastern or Chinese seas, by the 
British government, as vessels of war. 

France has projected four great lines of Transatlantic steam-ships — when they 
will, or whether they will, be established, we have neither the power, nor the 
temerity to decide,* We cannot discover any natural obstacle in regard to France and 
America, to prevent French Transatlantic ships competing with those of England ; 
but, according to our mere instinctive judgment, we are inclined to the belief that 
the great connecting line of intercourse, between Europe and America, will con- 
tinue to be maintained direct, between ports in the United Kingdom, and ports 

* The following appeared as the programme of the projected line of French steam-ships. 

Firit great hne^ fvom Havre to New York. Four steam-ships are to be placed on this line} 
the departures are to take place once a fortnight. Fifteen days are allowed for each passage, and 
ten days at New York — in all, forty days. Twenty days are to be allowed to each vessel at Chei^ 
boil rg, between every voyage, to rest the crew, and repair the vessel and engines. 

Second great line — fr^m Bordeaux to Mairtiniqiie. Three steamers are to be placed on this 
line : the departures are to take place once a month. Two days are allowed for the passage from 
Bordeaux to Corunna, and ten hours’ stay tliere ; five days twelve hours for the passage from Co- 
runna to the Azores, and one day’s stay there; twelve days sixteen hours for the passage from the 
Azores to Martinique, the steamers to remain ten days at Martinique. Twenty days arc allowed 
for the return passage from Martinique to Bordeaux — in all, forty days’ saifing, and eleven days 
and a half stoppages. Thirty-seven days are allowed between every voyage, at Rochefort or Bor- 
deaux, for repairs and stoppages. ^ 

Third great line — from Marseilles to Martinique. Three steamers are to be placed on this line; 
the departures are to take place once a month. From Marseilles to Barcelona, one day, and four 
hours’ stay ; from Barcelona to Cadiz, three days, and twenty-four hours' stay ; from Cadiz to Ma- 
deira, three days, and twenty-four hours* stay ; from Madeira to Martinique, fourteen days. The 
steamer is to remain ten days at Martinique. Twenty-one days are allowed for the return voyage 
from Martinique to Marseilles — in all, forty-two days^ sailing, and fourteen and a half days* st<^ 
pages. Thirty-three days are to be allowed at Toulon or Marseilles, between every voyage, for 
repairs and repose. 

Fourth great line — from St. Nazaire to Rio Janeiro. Four steamers are to be placed on this 
line } the departiires%re to take place once a month. £rom St. Nazaire to Lisbon, three days and 
a half, twenty-four hours’ stay ; from Lisbon to Goree, eight days. 
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in America; and that such intercourse will be conducted either by British sub* 
jects, or by American citizens, or, as is most likely, by both, jointly or separately. 

The progress and great extension of steam navigation along the coasts and 
rivers of the United States, and of the river St. Lawrence, and the great lakes 
of North America, we have described under a previous head. 

The sailing ships belonging to the United States, which sail Regularly from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and several other ports, to the ports of the United 
Kingdom, to Havre, Bordeaux, to ports in the Mediterranean — and to the ports of 
Holland and the nortli of Europe, are equipped in a style of extraordinary perfec- 
tion and beauty, and navigated with the utmost nautical skill. Those which sail 
between New York and Liverpool, and New York and London, are truly magnifi- 
cent, and their accommodations, though gorgeous, combine for passengers all the 
luxuries and comforts of splendid hotels. 

The following were among the principal large Transatlantic vessels belonging 
to Philadelphia in 1841. This table will prove valuable for future reference. 


VeMelii. 

tona. 

Yeaaela. 

tons. 

{ VeBHela. 

ton>(. 

VoaHpla. 

tuna. 


4HJ 


.SIO 


200 

J. \V. 

217 


413 


.370 


44H 


260 


373 


4*24 


.05H 


215 


S.'iO 


300 


360 


147 


430 


544 


474 


211 


441 


467 


107 

La 

263 


300 


3^1 


214 


203 

dhftropl(iin 

601 

I'l itn 

300 

R. 

360 



262 

EUbh BQd MusBn .... 

316 

RolM’lt Pultou...... 

r>6t 

H )( ku^ 

200 

Nadirio. 

242 

.... 

340 

llounukt* ........... 

31 K 

CoflHA ... 

25S 

Osceola 

265 


474 

K<f nnwri 

205 

Clliiriiin - .T.. ....... 

226 ‘ 

Ohio 

2;i7 

.............. 



503 

Sbtiiinnilri.ili ........ 

740 

r!<tr.i. 

166 

It.nna1i1miii . .... 

324 


413 

307 

Siifiqimliaii im . . . . , ^ , 

5H3 

650 


1H5 

Saiali Hand........ 

3*20 

UbbIbbvb lUflSV. 

Sti‘pll<*0 Udldwiu... 

ninlM» 

260 


402 


504 

SwHturA...' - ■ - - * '• - - 

74H 


27R 

... r. 

Wa^erly 

233 

siUllU i « B • • • • 

- 

563 

Sf. Louis 

311 

•#•••• aa aa 

ller<riilt*M 

.0M2 



Le«BUt 

4H6 

Tboinat* P. G«>ptf.... 

730 ' 

JoHcpIiine 

323 




Of brigs und brigantiues, 7.'} ; or a total ot square-rigged vessels, 141. 


Cargoes of American produce, which these ships convey^.to England, and of 
British manufactures, are of enormous value. The carrying trade of both (with 
the exception of cotton wool and naval stores), is, however, comparatively limited, 
by the pernicious, and fallacious, protective duties of England and America. 

The following are the lengths of several voyages of the principal sailing ships 
of the packet lines between New York and Liverpool. 


IIKAMAIIU LINE. 


SHIPS. 


Shemlftii . 


Hiddoiis.. 
8h«rld«a 
Oarnck . 


SiddoBB . 


^ 0 UT VV A RD P ASS AO ES, 

Silled. 

1 Arrived 

1 

Daya. 

.... Jan, 27 

Feb. 13 

17 L 

Ffb. 2.5 

Mar. 17 | 

! 20 1 

.... M ar. 26 

April 10 
May 18 

22 ll 

....1 ApiU 26 
.... May 2.5 

23 , 

June 10 1 

25 1 

.... June 25 

July 16 

21 1 

.... July 25 

Aug. 10 

23 1 

. . . . < Aug. 26 

Sept. 13 

I 

Sept. 26 

Oct. 13 

1 ' 

Oci. 25 j 

Nov. 15 

21 1 

.... Nov. 26 
..,.1 Der. 2S | 

Dec. 14 1 

1 

10 


S II I P b. 


HOMEWARD PASSAGES. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Daya. 

Jau. 

17 

' Feb. 

17 

31 

Ftb. 

IH 

Mar. 

25 

35 

Mar. 

13 

^ril 

25 

88 

April 

14 

Mky 

14 

80 

May 

14 

June 

6 

23 

June 

14 

1 July 

12 

28 

July 

16 

Aug. 

17 

33 

Aug. 

13 

Svpt. 

15 

83 

Sept. 

13 

Oot. 

12 

SB 

Out. 

13 1 

Nov. 

13 

30 

Nov. 


Dec. 

10 

26 

Deo. 

14 ' 

Jan. 

16 

aa 


Tlie outward pa.ssagp& nvoraged twenty .days and a linlf each, liie eievciS’ passaj 
in 9 ^ days. The shortest was made in seventeen days, and the longest in twenty- 
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OLD. OR BLACK BALL LINE. 


SHIPS. 


NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 


Sailed. 


North America 

Europe 

Colunbuit 

South America 

England 

Orpheus 

Cambridge 

North America 

Europe 

Oxford 

Columbus 

South America 

England ' 

Cambridge I 

Orpheus 

North America... 

Europe 

Oxford 

Columbus 

South America 

England I 

New York I 

Cambridge j 

Oxford 1 


Jan. 5 
» 10 
];'eb. 2 

19 

Mar. 1 
.> ** 
April 1 
19 

***’’ 
ff 99 
Juno I 
.. 19 

July I 

19 

Aug. 1 
.. 21 
Sept. 2 
t> 19 
Oct. 1 

20 

Nov. 1. 

.. 19 

Dec. 5 
.. 20 


Arrived. 


Jan. 2J 
Peb. 8 

IS 21 

Mar. IS 
10 

April 13 
.. 29 

May 18 
June 7 


July 9 
» 20 
Aug. 7 
27 

Sent. 10 
.. 24 

Oct. 9 
» 21 
Nov. 1.1 
20 

Dec. 14 
Jan. 3 


SHIPS. 


LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK 


Days. 

1 Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Days. 

20 

Caotbridge 

Jan. 

10 

Peb. 

12 

3B 

20 

Orpheus.... 

IS 

22 


20 

29 

19 

North America 

Feb. 

7 

Mar. 

18 

39 

24 

Europe 


19 


30 

80 

18 

Oxford 

Mar. 

20 

May 

3 

35 

22 

South America 

April 

8 


5 

87 

28 

Columbus 


10 


11 

31 

29 

England 


24 

*• 

23 

29 

38 

Orpheit.H 

May 

8 


30 

22 

19 

Gauibridge. 

,, 

21 

June 23 

38 

21 

North America 

June 

8 

July 

II 

83 

20 

Europe 


20 

Aug. 

4 

45 

19 

Oxford 

July 

9 


28 

38 

19 

Columbus 

„ 

20 

Sept. 

2 

44 

28 

South America 

Aug. 

0 


14 

80 

20 

England 

,, 

22 

Oct. 

1 

40 

22 

Cambridge 

Sept. 

10 

99 

11 

31 

20 

Orpheus 

„ 

21 

,, 

28 

37 

20 

North America 

Oct. 

8 

Nov. 

20 

48 

24 

Oxford 

,, 

21 


13 

23 

19 

ColinubuB 

Nov. 

8 

Dec. 

8 

31 

Hh 

South America 

,, 

22 

„ 

20 

28 

28 

England.. 

Der. 

8 

Jan. 

4 

25 


The longest outward passage was made by the Europe, site having been thirty-six days ; and 
the shortest by the England, in eighteen days. All the outward passages average twenty-two 
days and a half. The homeward passages average thirty-three days and seventeen hours. 

The Orplieiis made a homeward passage in twenty-two da^s, the Oxford in twenty-three, and 
the England in twenty-five, making the three shortest. The longest was made by the North 
America, in forty-eight days. 

The different Lines of New York Sailing Vessels during the following 
Months of 1845 were, according to these respective Programmes, as under. 

The Proprietors of tlie several Lines of Packets between New York and 
Liverpool have arranged for their sailing from each port, to succeed each other 
in the following order, viz. ; — 


SHIPS. 


CA PTAI NS. 


Tonii. 


Independence. 


Allen. 


750 


Montezuma 

Hottinguer f.. 

UoBcius 

Europe 

Ashburton 

Waterloo 

New York 

Liverpool 

Siddons 

Columbus 

Henry GUy 

Stephen Whitney.. 
Yorkshire 


Queen of the West. 

Sheridsn 

Csmbridae 

Patrick Henry 

Virginiau 

Oxford. 


Roobester. 

Garrick... 

Fidelia.... 


Lowber < 

Rursley 

Kldridge 

Furber 

Hiittlestun 

Allen 

Cropper 

Eldridge 

Cobb 

Cole 

Nye 

Thompson 


Woodhouse 

De Peyster 

Barstow 

Delano 

Hierti tk.. 

Rstbbone 

Britton 

Trask 

Haokstaff. 


924 
903 
1031 
630 
1000 
1000 
HRO 
1077 
895 
070 
1300 
880 
997 
1183 
89.0 
799 
89 1 
700 
700 
715 
895 
1000 


jDays of Sailing from New York. 


Days of Sailing from Liverpool. 


July 0 

Nov. G 

11 

,, 11 

» 16 

„ 16 

.. VI j 

M 21 

20 

o 26 

Aug. 1 

Dec. 1 

6 

o 6 

4 li 

.. 11 

1, 16 

« .,21 

21 

„ 26 

„ 28 

Sept, i 

Jan. 1 

» 6 

o « 

M 11 

„ U 

.. 16 

16 

» 21 

M 21 

.. 26 

,f 26 

Oct. 1 

Feb. 1 

.. 6 

.. 6 

» 11 

o n 

» 16 

» 18 

21 

M 91 

28 

.. 26 

Nov. 1 

Mar. 1 


Mar. 

G 

Aug. 

21 

Dec. 

21 

April 

21 


11 


28 


26 


26 

o 

IG 

Sept. 

1 

Jan. 

1 

May 

1 


21 

„ 

6 

.. 

6 

„ 

6 


2G 

„ 

11 


11 


11 

April 1 

»• 

in 

.. 

16 


18 


8 

„ 

21 

« If 

21 

„ 

21 


11 


28 


26 

„ 

26 


18 

Oct. 

I 

Feb. 

1 

June 

1 


21 

„ 

8 

„ 

6 

»» 

G 


26 

,, 

11 

„ 

II 

If 

11 

May 

1 


18 

„ 

18 

„ 

10 

6 


21 

,, 

21 

„ 

21 


11 


28 j 


28 


26 


16 

N.‘\. 

1 

March 1 

July 

1 


21 

II ■ 

6 


6 

„ 

6 


2G 

•1 

U 


11 


11 

June 1 

II 

18 


16 

„ 

16 


8 

II 

21 

99 

21 

II 

21 


11 

,, 

26 


26 

„ 

26 


18 

Dec. 

1 

April 

1 

Aug. 

1 


21 

f' 

8 

»» 

8 

w 

6 


28 

J,, 

11 

tf 

11 


n 

July 

1 

*> 

10 

SV 

16 

fl 

16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, comfort, and con- 
venience, and they are furnished with eveiy description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in 
the days nf sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Rate of passage io Liverpool, 100 dollars. From Liverpool to New York, 251. 
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NSW LINE OP PACKETS.— LIVERPOOL TO NEW! 
YORK. 


Tvrnlliita 

Rep«d>lic.. 


GapUina. 

Regiater. 

Burden. 


tona. 

tona. 

W. Edwarda 

807 

1400 

P. P. Norton 

602 

' 1800 

P. M. French I 

1040 

1730 


708 

1400 

H. Lyon 

708 

1370 

J. G. Smith 

604 

1100 

J. G. Luce 

67G 

1273 

A. M*Kown 

374 

1130 


These shies u« ell of Em ftret e1eM» upwards of 1000 tons 
burden, built in the city of New York, with such Improre* 
ments as combine groat spei*d with unusual comfort fbr 
passengers. Every care has been taken la the arrange* 


luent of tiieir accommodations. The price of passage henoe 
is 100 dollars, for which ample stores will be provided. 
These ships are commanded byexperij^ced masters, who 
will make every exertion to give general satiafaetlon. 

Neither captains nor owners ot these ships will be re* 
sponsible for any letters, parcels, or packages sent by 
them, unless regular bills of lading are signed thensfare. 

Letters by the packets wLM be chargi^ IS^ cents per 
single sheet, 00 cents per ounce, and newspapers one cent 
each.— April S7. 


Passages made by the Star Line. 


OUTWARD PASSAGES. 


I Sailed. Arrived. Days. 


Rbeffleld Jan. IG Feb. G 31 

United States Feb. IG Mar. lb 37 

Westchester Mar. 14 April 10 27 

Virginlaa April 10 May 9 23 

Bhelfteld May 14 June 9 S.*) 

United States June 14 July 8 24 

Westchester July 13 Aug. 4 22 

Virginian Aug. 13^ Sept. 4 22 

Shefllold Sept. 14 Oct. 8 21 

United SUtos Oot. 10 Nov. 13 28 

Virginian Nov. ITi Den. H 23 


HOMEWARD PASSAGES. 


Virginian...* Oct. 

Sliemeld Nov. 

United States I>er. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Day a. 

Feb. 

I 

Mar. 

18 

43 

Mar. 

2 

May 

20 

27 

April 

2 

5 

33 

May 

17 

June 

23 

39 

Juno 

2 

July 

10 

38 

July 

a 

Aug. 

15 

43 

Aug. 

2 

Sept. 

14 

43 

Sept. 

2 

Oct. 

11 

89 

Oct. 

4 

Nov. 

3 

31 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

30 

I>ep. 

4 

Jnn. 

4 

30 




George Washington... ... I Nov. 27 

Patrick Ueury | Dec. 20 


-i. 27 

Jan. 31 


Tlie eleven outward passages were made in 248 clays, and averaged twenty-two days and 
twelve hours each. The longest was made in tlurty-one days, and the shortest in seventeen. 

The homeward passages averaged thirty-five oays and a fraction each- None made less than 
twenty-eight days, and none over forty-dve. The twelve were performed in 421 days. 


A Table of all the Passages of the Stc^m Ship Great Western^ between Bristol and New York, 
from April, 1888, to July, 1839, showing the Time of her Departure from, and Arrival at, 
each Port. „ „ _ 

FROM BRISTOL TO NEW YORK. I FROM NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


Sailed. Arrived. Number of Day*. [ Sailed. Arrived. | Number of Da ya. 


April 8 

April 23 

14} 

May 7 

May 22 

14} 

June 2 

Juue 17 

14 

June 25 

July 8 

13 

July 21 

Augiiat 5 

14 

Augiiat 16 

AugiiNt SO 

13} 

Beptomber 8 

Si'ptembcr 24 

1.5} 

Octubrr 4 

October 16 

12 

October 27 

November 13 

18 

Nnvcmlier 23 

December 7 

14 

January 28 

February 16 i 

I8A 

February 23 

March 12 

13 

March 23 

April 14 

May 31 

July 22 

2lX 

April 22 

May 7 

14} 

May 18 

July G 

_! 

Juue IS 

June 26 

13 
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Tlw iiverage of passages from New York to Bristol, thirteen days and three-quarters. The 
shortest passage was twelve days and a quarter; the longest fifteen days. 

The average of passages from Bristol to New York was sixteen days and one-eighth , the 
shortest having been thirteen days, the longest twenty-one days and a half. 

The average of all the passages, out and home, was Hfteeii days. The whole time employed 
in tlie first fifteen rassages, excluding fifty-two days, during which the ship lay up refitting, was 
twelve months and one day. The whole time spent at sea, in the fifteen passages, was 225 days. 
In these 225 days the ship must have sailed, in all, about 51,000 miles, giving an average progress 
of 227 miles per day, and about nine and a half miles per hour, out and home, summer and 
winter. 

By one of the passages from New York to Bristol, despatches by the ship were received in 
Liverpool and London on the thirteenth day after leaving New York, say on tlie evening of the 
17th of October, having^ left New York on the afternoon of the 4th of that month. By the same, 
and by one other passage, pusscngersland despatches reached Paris, by way of England, on the 
fifteenth day. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YOllK AND LIVERPOOL. 

The Great Western Steam-sLip Cunipanv'a steam ship, 
the Great Western, 1700 tons, 4r>0 horse power, B. U. Mat- 
thews, Esq., commander; the Great Britain, 3600 tons. 
1000 horae power. Lieutenant Jamca Iloskiua, com- 
mander, are intended to sail as follows : 

GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

Saturday May 17 | Thiirsduy June 12 

Saturday July 5 I Thursday July 31 

Saturday. . . . . .Aug. 23 I Thursday Sept.lH 

Saturday Oct. II I Thursday Nov. 0 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Prom Liverpool. From New York. 

Saturday July 26 I Saturday Au(. 30 

Saturday Sopt.27 I Saturday Oct. 25 

Saturday Nov.22 | Saturday Dec. 20 

Fare per Great Weatern, 100 dollars, and flve dollars 
stewards* fees. Fare per Great Britain will be announced 
in a future advertisement. 

For freight or passage, apply to Richard Irvin. 


A Table of all the Passages of the Transatlantic Steam Ships Company’s Ships, Royal William 
and Liverpool, between Liverpool and New York, from July, 1838, to June, 1839, showing 
the time of their departure from, and arrival at, each port. 


- j 

FROM LIVERPOOL. j 


FROM NEW YORK. 


NAME S. 


NAMES. 


Sailed. j ArrWt d. j I).iyi*. 


j Sailed. 


Arrived. 


Days. 



date. 


date. 

No. 

Royal WiUiaui 

July 

5 

July 

24 || 


Sept. 

20 

Oct. 

10 1 

•20 

Liverpool 

Itoyjl William 

Nov. 

Der. 

ii 

15 

Nov. 

J.in. 

23 

0 


Liverpool 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

2ri 

i 

Apiil 

20 1 

May 

^ i 

lOi 


June 

13 1 

June 

30 1 

! 


Average Royal Williaiu atidoLiverpool from England. 
IH days. 


Iloyal Williatn 

1 date. 

1 Aug. 4 

date. j 

Aug. 10 

No. 

ui 

1 Oct. 20 

Nov. 5 

ISA 

liivcrpool 

Royal William ... 

1 Dec. 6 

Dec. 20 

i4 

1 Jan. IG 

Feb. .H 

ITt 

1 Liverpool 

Mur. 0 

Mar. 25 

16 

M 

! May 18 

Juno 1 

Hi 


Average Royal William and Liverpool to England, 15 
days. 


These passages are calculated from dock to dock, and, it will he observed, the Liverpool’s 

f a.ssages are mostly made in the winter months, not the best calculated for making short voyages. 

ler four trips to the westward have been made within forty-two hours of the same time. She 
has, with but one exception, made the southern passage ; thereby lengthening her voyage, hut 
avoiding the risk of running upon ice, and ol^aimng for her passengers mild and fine weather. 

The Great fVeslcrn wfll have performed about eighty voyages to and from Bristol or Liverpool 
and New York from the 8tli of April, 1838, to December, 184.'). Average visages, fifteen days 
twelve hour.<«, outward. The passages from Bristol being somewhat longM. The average of the 
homeward voyages was thirteen days nine hours. One voyage from Bristol, touching at Madeira, 
was performed to New Y^ork in twonty-nine days one hour, including one day four hours’ stoppage 
at Madeira. 

The following statement of the time occupied in making the passage between Liverpool and 
Halifax, is a most important docuTlient in steam-navigation, as not only showing the certainty of 
a quick commiunication across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at the average rate at 
which it may be made. The passage out, gives 7.80 miles pufer hour ; while that home (influenced 
by prevailing winds and currents), gives 9.3 miles. The mean between these may be taken as the 
average speed obtained at sea, or what may be called the sea^rate. In this case, the sea-rate is 
8.58 miles per hour. 
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Passages, to and from l.ivorpool and Flalifax, of the British and North American Royal Mail 
Steumshif»s, from July 4, 1840, to June 4, 184*2. 





1 

ASSACE 


' 



F ASS AGE 


NAME B. 


Sulk'd from 





N A xr R K 


.Sailed from 







Liverpool. 






voyages. 

Liverpool. 








Out. 

Home. 

1 



Out. 

Hume. 


number. 

date. 

d. 

h. 

a. 

b. 

1 

iJiimhor. 

date. 

d. 

h. 

d. 

h. 

Britannia 

1 

July 4. IMin. 

12 

10 

10 

0 

lAeadia 

0 

Jnjy 20, iR4l. 

10 

22 

0 

21 

Aiwdia 

1 

Aug. 4. 

11 

4 ' 

11 

0 

■Colitiuhiu 

4 

Aug. 4, ~- 

12 

23 

11 

1 

Britannia 

2 

Sept. 4, 

1 1 

1 

11 

3 

' Britannia 

7 

10. - 

ll 

20 

11 

23 

Caledonia 

1 

I!), - 

12 

0 : 

10 

22 

Caledonia 

n 

Sept. 4, — 

II 

10 

JO 

21 

Acadia 

2 

Oct. 4, — 

11 

s ! 

12 

•1 

! Acadia 

7 

„ 10, — 

13 

11 

11 

:i 


:i 

„ 20, — 

1 1 

23 1 

11 

7 


r, 

Oct. R 

13 

10 

ID 

2(1 

Caledonia 

2 

No\.4, — 

\l 

23 

11 

21 

.Britannia 

H 

21, -- 

14 

4 

12 

(1 

Acadia 

3 

Dec. 4, — 

14 

17 

10 

10 

jCnIeiinnia ...~. 

7 

[ Nuv. 4, — 

11 

2l» 

11 

23 

Coliitiibia 

1 

Jsili. .\1H11. 

13 

3 

12 

n 

> Acadi.i 

H < 

! » 10, - 

iri 

l.y 

1 1 

8 

Britannia 

4 

Feb. 4, 

ir» 

0 

12 

0 

Columbia 

(i 

Dec. 4, - ' 

14 

J7 

11 

17 

Caledonia 

3 

Mar. 4, - 

14 

0 

10 

IR 

• Britannia 

1) 

Jan. 4. 1R12. 

14 

12 

11 

3 

Acadia 

4 

-■ 

in 

13 

12 

IH 

•Caledonia...... 

R 

i Feb. 4, 

!»• 

hk. 



Columbia. • * > . . 

2 

A pril 4, 

13 

3 

J 1 

hy 

A«*A<iia 


• . 10 

IH 

a 

12 

a 

Dritanniii 

n 

,. 20. — 

13 

17 i 

11 

1 

1 Colli tullia 

7 

1 Mar. 4, — 

20 

17 

i 15 

12 

Caledonia 

4 

May 4, 

12 

n 

1(1 

IH 

.Britannia...... 

10 

' April r,, -- 

12 

22 

1 

14 

Aciiiiiii 

.'l 

10, 

II 

23 , 

JO 

ir^ 

.Caledonia 

H 

' ll> — 

13 

20 

' 10 

IK 

Cnltittilii A 

y 


10 

10 ' 

' 10 

7 


1 0 


14 

18 

1 10 

D 

liritannia 

t( 

.. 10* — 

12 

.'i 

10 

2 

Chilunibt.i 

n 

1 M 10* 

ll 

22 

i ** 

17 

Caledonia 

Ti 

July 4, 

11 


10 

11 

iBriiHtitiia 

1 1 

June 4, 

11 

17 

1 10 

10 


An rr.Nt:** pandtige hy chronometer Out, 13 days <j hours; Home, 1 1 da>s 3 hours. 


IMAUSEILLRS MNIi OK KACKKTS. 

The iindermenlioncul ships will hr rrguhiilv despatched 
from heuoe on the Ist. and Irniii Marsrilirb oit the lU(h ol 
esrh month during the year, as (ollows • - 


CAPTAINS. 


trom j Kriiin 
Ne\vYork.|Mrtrse.llt’H. 

April 1 I .lune 10 
May 1 Jiiiy 10 


tiisHton Stephen Coulter.. April 1 .lune 10 | 

IVfisHoiiri John Sih e-'tor. . . . May 1 ' Jiiiy 10 

Prince tie Join- I 

vine (new).... Wm.W. Lawrence June i j Aug. 10 
Marreiln (new), I 

MO tons O. llugar July I Sept. 10 

N^^ir^nkn. d o. do. Htdlen pont 1 I <>et. 10 i 

i 

They are all fa>4t-HJulinjr, r4>ppoiod, and copper-fastt'ned ' 
ve/tselK, and coniniaiidrd, or to he coiniiiaudetl, hy iiieu ot 
expel ience. 'I'lieir arroinniodutions for pie.Hengers are all 
that need he desired in point of coiiifnrt and convenieiicts > 
hating excellent ntate-rooiii accnnniindatioto., ! 

Punctuality in the duys ot sailing from both ports luay ' 
he relied nu 

Oiiods HtlilresHcd to the agints, will he forwaidod tree ot 
other charges than those actually paid. 


LOUISIANA AND NKVV-YOtlK LINK. OF 
PACK KTS. 

For the better accoiiiniodcition of shippiT.s, a ship is 
desp.itched troni New ^ ork on the Ht, fSth, lOtli, Ifith, 
ttOlh, and •i.'itli, ol each month, ronimeucing the lOth of f>c- 
toh<T, and t’oiiiiiiiiing until May, when regular days are 
appointed lor the ri inuiiider ot the year, whereby great 
delays and disappoiiitrneiits will he prevented during ihn 
summer months. The following ships are employed iu 
this arrangement ; — 

Ship St. Mary, Capt Forster. 

Ship Mississippi, Capt. Hilliard. 

Ship SI akspeare, Capt. (Ihester. 

Ship ^ n/.oi>, Capt. VVihray. 

Harfiiie tJenesee, t'apt. Minot. 

Ship I ihwego, (^ipt. Wood. 

Ship Mrirtha Washington, Capt, Stevens. 

.Ship Stiitelle, Captain Taylor, 
lliese ships were all limit in the city ol New York, ex- 
pressly for packets, are of a light draft of water, liave re- 
el ntly been newly coppered, and put in splendid order, 
with •'Id oiiimoilations lor passengers niiecpialled lur coin- 
toil, They are coinnianiled hy experienced masters, who 
will make every exertion ti^Jri'C general satisfai.tion. They 
will at all linu's he tow'eil up and down the Mississippi by 
ste.iuiboats. 


NEW YORK AND ilAMitCUC PACKETS. 

The following shi)iH sail fumi New York to Hamburg on 
stated days I 

Itarqiiu Newton, Captain WeinhoUz. 

Shiji Howard, Captain Faiilseii. 

Barque Miles, C>iptaiii F.lilers, 

Barque Frank iiu, Capt.iiii SJeehiKnn. 
liiirque Wuahingtoii, Cuptuiri Kruger. 

Ship Stepliaiii, Captain lloliitrs. 

Ship Brarons. Capinin Flor. 

These ships are all coppered and copper-fastened, aud 
commanded hy men of ijxperienre in the trade. I luring 
good aooonimodationa for cabin and stueruge passengers, 
persons wishing to have their friends from (Germany can 
secure their passage. Other ships uie also eiiguged in the 
trade with Unnilmrg, llrenicn, Act-. 


HOLMES’S LINE. 

To .s.iil every ten da>s during the senson : 

Ship Orleans, S. Sears, nmstt'r. 

Ship Aikan^.is, Bunker, master. 

Ship Alabama, D. M. Bunker, master. 

o Ship Sarutaga. W'. H. Ku.ssell, iiiasier. 

Shi|) Louisa, Leavitt, m.ister. 

S}ii|> Kieiizi, Claik, iiiaster. 

Ship Sultana, Deiiuis, master. 

Ship Vicksburg, Jh-rrV) master. 

These are uM fa*t -sailing, coppered and copper-fahtrtied 
vesHfls, huilt expressly for this trade; cormnaniled hy men 
of groat experience, and will insure at the lowest rail's. 

They will at all times he towed up and down the Misris- 
sippi by ateamboa's, and will sail punctually hh advi msed. 

Oieat cure y. U he taken of nil goods shipped hy this old 
and well-known line ; aud every exertion made to aicotni' 
inodato both shippers aud passengers. 
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SillpriNQ in the Trade of France and the United States, ns atlvortiscd in the Havre List 

for the following' Months in 184/3. 


HAVRE. 

Arrived 





K«Dtiicky. Ro|;era, July 17 

John Dunlap, Choate. July 17 

IjcIIh, July *20 


Goodwill, n.iiin, Oct. 1 

lieopard, Longcope, 0(*t. 2 

Sully, Edgar, Oct. 3 

. .. . New Orleana 

Deucalion, Allen, Aupuat 23 

Sea Lion, CroHd, Aiigimt 


MAItSEILLES. 

Arrived 

Orand Cnnde, Aubert, Augiiat ‘ifi 

CSuodwiii, UuvJb, AiigiMt :i0 


Agnes, Witlierell, Sept. ‘2 

Cairo, Ciiildi*, Sept. :t 

. . . . New OrlniUN 

Leopard, Longropu, Aumist :iU 

Pontiric, Parker, August :iM 

Viola, JuiiiCHOu, Aiit.Mi'-t .111 

Baltimnn*. Eiiiiok, Scfit. 1-1 

Iflubella, Eiigga, Oct. 1 

Loiiih Philippe, CaHtniV, July 15 

Mrirwif-'k JmIv I 

Hailed | 

do. 

i MiMrtniin, Silveitre, July l.'V 

N«ipolt‘on, Kollo, Sept. 3 

r.OKOEAliX. 

. Tauiaiieiid, ('hilJ, July lo 

I iSuHjii, Wthbart, Sept. <1 

SuilcMi 

. .. New Orleans 

Arrived 
....New Oi leans 

Sailed 

VerHaillt H, lluiit, July iu 

Ellen ItinokH, Hnwe^, July Ml 

•St. NichnliiH, Pell, .Inly 

ProhiiH, Dcvrii'H, July ‘211 

Victoria, llai t!'*lii>i ue, July ‘21 

Ktnerald, Huwe. August ‘21 

Havre. Ainsworth. .S^nt. *» 


S(‘a, Alien, Sept. 2''t 

i LA nOCNLLLE. 

! Matliilila Luther, Crowell, St pL *2.1 

1 nCNKlllK. 

Paulina, Steveiirt, Oct 1 

Sailed 

Ai ridd 


JIAVUh. ■ Baltmioio, Kiiiirk, soon New Vork 

Ducbena tl’ Orleans, llii httnlson, July ‘21 New York (mumIwiii, D.ivis, Sei>*^ Is do. 

iSuiRuiidvy Wottoiit AiiensL I <h>. ' 'I'at^Lioni, Itn^vei'*, Sept. 15 New Orleann 

Taiquin, Moodv^ Jaly ‘24 do.' (/Iiatt'aitbnimd, Labunle. Sept. I.'i (in. 

Sarali Ai’Hilia, Hiitinun, I do. Mugiiuliu, Oray , St'pt *20 do. 

f^oriiian, Spavin, July ‘2^ New Oileatis < Nurra]|>HiiS)ett, I)estebet'lio, Ort. 1 do. 

llajali, I'llwidpe, y\upu8t n do ' Sea Linn, Cio.'st*, Ot t , 15 do 

1'aRluiiii, Hiigers, Sept. 10 do. ' Vesta, Soubry, Sept. *20.. do. 

Zuinii, Jolnibon, Sept. ! New A orb ' Andelle. («iiifvi)ot, St*pt. :q) do. 

Havre, Aiu*)v^(irlli, Si'pt S do | Ooucalioti, Allen, Ott. ‘20 d'U 


lliibKoii, I'hoiiipHoii, soon . 


Sea Lion, (Iro"'*, Ort 15. 



dll. 


do. 1 \ 4‘nii e. Suiter, 0(*i. 1*2 

do. 

.. do. 1 Narragaiiiiett, Dc^tehei li », .Hoon 

do. 

do. j Deiicaliori, Allen, Oct, ‘id 

d>. J iip'ter Cn 1 tf»v jiftfm 

do* 

. , . New A oik , OteauoH, Smitli, .siioii 



Tlic cUlily New York sliipping Us-ts, always exhibit lulvcrtiscuiciits of the ships 
being tlicii ready to take on board merchandise and jiassengcrsi : chiefly for tlie 
following: — 

For Toueign Forts. — A guadilla, P. K.; Amsterdam ; Antigua ; 2 Viitwerp; Aeaiizas; 
Aux Cayes ; Baltic ])orta : Barhatlocs ; Bjty Ti*.Kas ; Belize, Honduras; Bermuda; Bour- 
deaux ; Bremen; Buenos Avres ; C^'intoii; Cape d(5 Verds; Cape of Good Hope; Cardonas; 
(Jalveston, Texas; Glasgow; Gotlenburg; Guayaciuil; Halifax. N. S. ; Hamburg; 
Havamia ; Havre ; Hull; Iviiig-ston, Jaiuaiea ; Laguayra ; Lisbon ; Liverpool; Loudon ; 
Madeira; Malaga; Malta ; Manyia; Marsoille.s; Matansas ; Montevideo ; Nantes; Naple.s; 
Nassau, N. P. ; N ue vitas ; J*alertiio ; Panama; Port-au-Prinee; IWto Cabello ; Porto 
llico; llio Janeiro; Kotterdam ; Saiidwicb Islands; Savonilla ; Smyrna; Stettin; St, 
John’s, N. F.; St. Joint’s, N.* B. ; St. Kitts; Stockholm; St. Petersburg, R.; St. 
Pierre, Martinicpie; St. Thomas; St. Vincent; Trieste; Turk’s Island; Valparaiso; 
Vera (]Iruz. 

The following are the principal dbtant ports in the United States, for which 
large ships are advertised. 

A))alachicola; Charleston; Georgetown: Franklin; Key W<‘st; Mobile; New Orleans; 
Newport; IVnsaeola; Savanna; St. Augustine ; St. Mark’s ; St. Mary’s ; Tampa Bay. 
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The range to which the New York steam-packets and other packets em- 
ployed in the carrying of passengers and goods in the river and coasting trade 
extend; will appear from the following list, published in July, 1845. 


The Beghlar Packets and Steamboats in the Coasting 
Trade, lie at or near the following places. All lie In 
the Bast RWer, except those marked N. R. 

Albany steamboats, morning line... .Barclay-street. N. R. 

ditto, evening line Gonlsfitlr-streeti N. R. 

— towboats Broad and Cortlandt-streets. 

Alexandria packets Pier. No. 14. 

Amboy ditto Whitehall. 

Apalacbicula ditto Biirling-slip and Pine*street. 

Baltimore ditto.. ..Old-slip, Pier No. 14, and Wall-street. 
Boston ditto .... Cocnties-alip, Maiden-lane, and Uld-slip. 

Bridgeport ditto Jamrs-sltp. 

— > steamboat ('atlmrine-Btreet. 

Oatskill packets.... Cedar-street, N. K. 

Charleston ditto Burliug-slip and Piiie-street. 

Daiien ditto Beckmun-street 

JSast Haddam ditto Jameft-slip. 

Bastpnrt ditto Pier, No. 2. 

Fall Rircr ditto Maiden -lane and tT(M!utieF>Hlip. 

Fishkill towboats Liberty-street, N. K. 

Georgetown (I). C.) packets Pier, No. 14. 

(S, C.) ditto East side, Coouties-slip. 

Hartford ditto James and Cuentios-slips. 

steamboats Peck-slip. 

Hudson towboats Lilierty -street, N. R. 

Key West packets Pier, No. 20. 

Middletown (Cuii.) packets Janies-slip. 

Mobile ditto Burling-slip and Wall-street. 

Nantucket ditto Stevens'-wharf. 

Newark (N. J.) ditto Whiti hall. 

(N. J.) ateanihoats Uarclay-s:reet, N. R. 

New Bedford packets Pet k-slip. 

New Brunswick (N. J.) stcambnats.. Burclay-street, N. H. 

— (N. J.) packets Hrnad-street. 

Newburg ditto Warreii-street, N. It. 


New-Haren packets 

. . steamboats. •Feck'-snp. 

New.-ljniidon packets Burling'sHp. 

— steamboats Pier, No. 1,N. R. 

New-Orleans packets W all-street. 

Newport (R. 1.) ditto Maiden-lane. 

New-Becbelle steamboats Fultun-street. 

Norfolk packets Pier, No. 14. 

Norwalk ditto James-sllp. 

steamboats Catharine-street. 

Norwimi packets Burling-sl^. 

steauibr.ats Pier, No. 1, N. R. 

Petersburg | ackets ,..W all -street. 

Pbiladelpliia ditto Old-slip and Coenties-slip. 

steamboats Pier, No. 2, N. R. 

towboats Old-alip and Pier No. 2, N. K. 

Portland packets Coenties-slip. 

Portsmouth (N. H.j ditto Goeiities-sUp. 

Poughkeepsie towboats Liberty -street, N. R. 

Providence (R. I.) packets Maiden-lsne. 

— — (R! I.) steamboats Pier, No. L N. R. 

Richmond packets W all-street. 

Sag Harbour ditto Peck-slip. 

Salem (MaESscbiisctts) ditto Coenties-slip. 

Savanna ditto Maiden-lane, 

Sn> brook ditto Cucnties-slip. 

Shrewsbury (N. J.) ditto Coenties-slip. 

Stamford (Con.) ditto Jumes-slip. 

(Con.) steuinbonts Cathariiie-strect. 

St. Mark's packets Pier, No. 20. 

Stuuiiigton (Con ) ditto Jamts-sUp. 

(Con.) steamboats Pier, No. 1, N. R. 

Troy towboats Broad-sireet. 

Wusbingtoii City packets Pier, No, 14. 

W'ilniiiigtun (N. C.) ditto West side Peck-slip. 


Average Freights dunng the Summer of 1845. 


ARTICLES. 

To Livkrpoul. 

Cotton, square & round bales., .lb. 


heeds tierce 

Beef (304 lbs.) 

Beef and pork barrel 

Turpentine 

Leather 2(100 lbs. 

Tobacco hogshead 

Heavy gomls ton 

To London 

Tobacco hogshead 

Flonr barrel 

Naval stores 


Measurement goods tool 


Heavy goods do.' 

Oil 

Seeds tiemt 

Beef (304 to .m lbs.) I 

Beef ban el 


Value- Stei ling. j A 11 T l“c L E S. | Value. 


9. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 ToIIaviik;— 


1 lilts, ets. 

dlra. 

Its. 

0 

0 ^ to 

0 

0 3-liM)oiton, slluiiru and round.. 

....lb. 

0 


to 0 

OJ 





AsIicm 

. . .ton 

H 

0 

„ 10 

0 

.1 

0 



Riut 

. . . .do. 



10 

0 

1 

» f. 

2 

0 

MeaHiiTcmcuit goods 

. ...do. 

10 

0 



1 

3 », 

1 

0 

Quercitron bark 

do. 

10 

0 



4(1 

0 



Whalebone 

....lb. 

0 

Oi 



22 

« .. 

25 

0 

Lard and tallow.. 

>.. .do. 

0 

Og 



20 

0 

2-2 



4. 









SEAMEN’S WAGES, in 

1845. 





30 

0 



, WITH HMALI. STORES ALLOWED. 








'To Livt'rpool and Havrv.pcr month' 



15 

0 

2 

0 

2 

(i 

North of Europe 

. . .do. 

1 


1.3 

0 

30 

0 


1 

' Mediterranean 

...do. 


0 

» 13 

0 

•25 

0 „ 

30 

0 ! 

1 West liidici) 

. . .do. 

i 12 


13 

0 



•27 

fi i 

i Coasting 

. . .do. 



in 

0 





KiiHt Indies 

. . .do. 



11 

0 

4 

0 » 


0 1 

Sj)uth America 

...do. 

1*2 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 










Letter-bags are kept lur the reception of ship-letters, at Gilpin’s Reading* Room, Me^- 
ehants* Exchange ; and Hale’s Ship Letter Office, No. 58, Wall-street, for New York; 
Amsterdam; Barbadoes ; Carthagena ; Constantinople ; Cvira 9 ao ; Galveston; Guayacmil ; 
Hamburg; Havaniia ; Havre; Kingston, Jamaica; Liverpool; London; Madeira; Ma- 
nilla; Naples; Now Orleans ; Palermo; Pwiaraa ; Port-a a- P rince ; Rio Janeiro; Rotter- 
dam; Sandwich Islands; Smyrna; Stettin; St. John’s, N. F. ; St. Pierre, Martinique; 
St. Vincent ; Turk’s Island ; Valparaiso ; Vera Cruz. — (See Pos^ Office of the United 
States., generally ; New Post Office Law ; 31isceUaneotes Statements.) 

The following statement includes the names and tonnage of the principal 
British and American vessels which arrived at the port of London from the United 
States^ during the first six niontlis of the year 1845, though not comprehending 
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half the number actually engaged in trade between those ports and the United 
States. 

From New York^ — British ; Clutha, 498 tons. American ; Prince Albert, 980 
tons; Washington, 300 tons; Westminster, 608 tons ; St. James, 617 tons; Northum- 
berland, 990 tons ; Gladiator, 674 tons ; Mediator, 647 tons ; Switzerland, 590 tons ; 
Quebec, 655 tons ; Robert Fulton, 550 tons; Wellington, 703 tons; Hendrick Hudson, 
821 tons; Talisman, 350 tons ; Jessore, 500 tons; Arethuso, 336 tons ; Toronto, 609 tons. 

From Boston , — British : none. American : Talisman, 350 tons ; Vespasian, 400 
tons ; Ellen, 400 tons. 

From Charleston. — British : Marion, 427 tons. American : Ark, 400 tons ; Abagin, 
350 tons ; Brontes, 400 tons. | 

From Baltimore, — British : mone. American : Laura, 300 tons. 

Names and tonnage of principal British and American vessels which arrived 
at Liverpool, during the same period. 

From New York, — British : Brothers, 537 tons. American : Europe, 613 
tons; Aderon Dark, 608 tons; Hlun iiel Hicks, 818 tons; New \ork, 972 tons; 
Toronto, 609 tons ; St. Patrick, 896 tons; Liverpool, 1129 tons; Siddons, 900 tons; 
Columbus, 664 tons; Sea, 800 tons; Ashburton, 1077 tons; Ann, 218 tons ; Stephen 
Whitney, 995 tons ; Yorkshire, l(y>8 tons ; Cambridge, 877 tons ; Patrick Henry, 982 
tons ; St. Lawrence, 425 tons ; Paul Jones, 650 tons; Oxford, 707 tons ; Rochester, 845 
toiio ; Indiana, 607 tons ; Garrick, 9()() tons ; George Washington, 60S) tons; Ohio, 757 
tons ; St. George, 845 tons ; Montezuma, 982 tons ; Virginian, 650 tons ; Montecello, 
390 tons; llotYinguer, 1000 tons; Kalamazoo, 798 tons; Lancashire, 600 tons; Roscius, 
1067 tons; John 11. Skiddy, 908 tons : Adirondack, 761 tons; Sheffield, 564 tons ; Inde- 
pendence, 800 tons ; Isabella, 745*tons ; Waterloo, 900 tons; Henry, 434 Ions ; Souther- 
]ion, 700 tons; Pacific, 600 tons; Henry Clay, 1300 tons; Shenandoak, 750 tons; 
Queen of the West, 1334 tons; Sheridan, l(XK) tons; Tarolinta, 570 tons; Caledonia, 
545 tons; llaidce, 647 tons ; Empire, 1000 tons ; London, 700 tons. 

From Boston, — BuiTisn : none. American : Iberias, 329 tons ; Concordia, 641 
o ns ; Aslibni't.on, 553 tons ; Barnstable, 873, 

From Philadelphia. — British : none. American: Savannah, 816 tons: Mononga- 
hela, 500 tons ; Thomas P. Ct>j)e, 845 ; Saranak, 81(> tons ; Sustjuelianna. 560 tons. 

From Charleston. — British : Maiidane, .360 tons ; Safeguard, 290 tons ; Conrad, 367 
tons; (Voole, 455 tons; Sarah Stewart, 365 tons; Borneo, 458 tons; John Renwick, 
402 tons ; Promise, ^W6 tons ; Macao, 482 tons ; Selina, 25S tons ; Sarah, 517 tons ; 
Jessie, 679 tons; (Chieftain, 325 tons; Burrcl, 402 tons ; Lavinia, 374 tons; Corsair, 476 
tons ; Sir Henry Pottinger, 426 tons ; Lady Bagot, 455 tons ; Robert Ker, 357 tons ; 
Ann Kenny, 486 tons; Lady Sale, 736 tons; Cremona, 506 tons; Wilson, 281 tons; 
Lady Fitzherhert, 386 tons; Lord Ashbui’toii, 1009 tons; Camhridgt?, 494 tons; Ross, 
(>45 tons ; Coushrook, 423 tons ; Conqueror, 657 tous ; Thetis, 584 tons ; Constitution, 
558 tons; Janet, 320^0115 ; Portland, 541 tons ; Leonard Dobbin, 6)1 tons ; Morgiana, 
354 tons; Kingston, 431 tous; Johnstone, 436 tons; p^ergreen, 574 tons; Kilty, 
388 tons, American ; Loehinvar, 635 tons ; Swan ton, 709 tons ; Augusta, 708 
tons; Thomas Bennett, 505 tons; Shenandoah, 700 tons; Joliu Baring, 430 tons; 
Arabella, 696 tons ; Harriett jind Jessie, 453 tons ; Victor, 394 tons ; Columbia, 344 
tons; Xaylon, 420 tons; Elsinore, 597 tons; Jolin Fchrman, 428 tons; Delia Walker, 
494 tons ; Tartar, 573 ; Susquehanna, 560 tons ; B. Aylinar, 437 tons ; Marengo, 426 
tons ; Richmond, 475 tons ; Treton, 428 tous ; Ambassador, 452 tons ; Virginia, 612 tons; 
Peter Hattrick, 355 tons ; St. Mark, 545 tons ; Roger Sharmaii, 496 tons ; Persia, 438 
tons ; Thames, 372 tons ; Southport, 499 tons ; Johu Baring, 550 tons ; Swatra, 747 tons ; 
Republic, 644 tons. 

From Savannah. — British; Oronocto, 609 tons; Ben Nevis, 955 tons; Douglas, 650 
tons ; Kingston, 431 tons ; Coronation, 739 tons ; Ocean Queen, 568 tons ; Myrene, 244 
tons; Envoy, 481 tons; Devonport, 767 tons; Primrose, 553 tous ; Syria, 580 tons ; 
Leandcr, 813 tons; Ottawa, 562 tons; Fanny. 367 tons; Robert, 665 tons; Acadia, 800 
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tons; Alexander Grant, 689 tons; Britannia, 609 tons; Severn, 573 tons; Sesostris, 606 
tons; Glasgow, 611 tons; James and Mary Siimot, 533 tons; Nelson Village, 384 tons; 
Tliornas, 765 tons; Stadaeoiia,*619 tons; Lady Falkland, 672 tons; Ayrshire, 543 tons ; 
Carleton, 404 tons ; Sherbrooke, 505 tons ; Lord Canterbury, 599 tons ; Kockshire, 565 
Queen Victona, 588 tons; Partnelia, 811 tons; Loshinago, 741 tons; Charles, 579 tons; 
Leander, 733 tons; Bohert A. Parke, 389 tons; Socrates, 457 tons; Espinola, 880 tons. 
American: Robert Shaw, 402 tons; Powliattan, 640 tons ; Nicholas Biddle, 790 tons; 
Lancaster, 798 tons; Susannah Cuiniiiiiig, 540 tons; Tamerlane, 3^6; Clyde, 4 1 5 tons ; 
Pacific, 595 tons; Ifarward, 340 tons; Stirling, 193 tons; Charles Joseph, 310 tons; 
Clyde, 413 tons; Eli Whitney, 528 tons; Howard, 387 tons; Glendo>ver, 518 tons; Eli- 
zabeth, 531 tons, Pkluin, 339 tons ; Denmark, 554 tons. 

From Mobile, — BiiiTisu : Civion, 292 tons; Superb, .'^9 tons; Diimfrios-shirc, 873 tons ; 
.Lady Milton, 636 tons; .loliii Munn, 637 tons; John and Robert, 501 tons; Sisters, 85 J 
tons ; Washington, 800 tons ; Charles Ilumherstone, 610 tons ; Java, 372 tons ; Samuel, 
558 tons ; John Bell, 501 tons; Janies Moran, 600 tons; Harmony, 852 tons ; Marau- 
ham, 451 tons ; Rankin, 1120 tons; Lanark, 648 tons; Satellite, 824 tons ; Agenora, 
731 tons; Herculean, 317 tons ; John Bentley, 783 tons; Alexander Pitlmoiid, 716 tons; 
Lochlibo, 1006 tons; Rasalama, 780 tons; Jane, 781 tons; W. Pirie, 552 tons ; Helen, 
860 tons ; Malabar, 6S6 tons; Mary, 342 ions ; Dnnean, 644 tons ; Agones Gihnour, 915 
tons; Wallace, 864 tons ; Asia, 647 tons; Symmetry, 1009 tons ; Henry Gardiner, 701 
tons; Margaret Polloe, 91 7 tons ; Ottawa, 1 147 tons ; Duncan Ritchie, 610 tons ; Birken- 
head, 935 tons; tlohii Campbell, 624 tons; Llantanuim Abbey, 431 tons; Oceana, 
799 tons; Tay, 512 tons; Queen, 650 tons; Aurora, 709 tons. Amiiiiican : Eliza- 
beth, 549 tons ; Bytown, 3 Ki tons ; Lucy, 396 tons; Siiflolk, 518 tons ; Wav erley, 529 
tons; Burlington, 534 tons; Palestine, 469 tons; Paetolus, 500 tons; Wiiiipiac, 339 
tons; Clara, 525 tons; P^lizahoth Denison, 806 tons Isaac Newton, 599 tons ; Susan 
Howell, 766 tons ; Oxnard, 688 tons; Dublin, (>50 tons; Shannon, 843 tons ; Rob Boy, 
525 tons ; North Soa, 379 tons; Agnes, 429 tons ; Suj)e]“ior, 570 tons ; Sarah Ann, 431 
tons; Memphis, 800 tons ; Carthago, 426 tons ; Virginian, 700 tons ; Asia, 474 tons ; 
Joshua Bates, 620 tons; Epaniinomlas, 5(K) tons ; William (ioiklard, 514 tons; Bombay, 
550 tons ; Hudson, 713to!is; I'owhattan, 590 tons ; Carrol, 65)5 tons ; Cornelia, 1065 
tons; Great Britain, 694 tons ; Bowditch, 578 ton^; Lancaster, 75)8 tons; Alhambra, 
713 tons ; Boekingham, 400 tons; Robert l^irker, 595) tons ; T. 11. Wales, 600 tons; St. 
Leon, 505 tons ; Hector, 560 tons ; Java, 538 tons; Brewster, 65)6 ; Ondiaka, 745) tons; 
Portsmouth, 520 ions. 

From Kew (>rlctnts , — British: Gossypinru, 745 tons ; Tamerlane, 495 tons ; Sir Colin 
Campbell, 651 tons; Zanoni, 590 tons; Magnificent, 731 tons ; ‘ The Duke, f)82t()iis; 
Bonadea, 625 tons ; P^avourite, 661 tons ; \4etory, 590 ions ; Lord Maidstone, 683 tons; 
Margaret, 75)5 tons; North Pok', 3J2tons; Pursuit, 731 tons; IVovineialist, 880 tons ; 
Lord Sandon, 678 tons ; Mayfield, 824 tons ; Lanarkshire, 689 tons ; Elizabeth, 65)1 tons ; 
Columbine, 607 tons; British King, 637 tons; Coromandel, 662 tons; Octavius, 634 tons; 
Amoy, 648 tons ; Grampian, 774 tons ; Glentaiiner, 610 tons ; Yorkshiie, 808 tons; Elea- 
nor, 679 tons ; CJertriule, 703 tons ; W. Abrams, 706 tons ; Rothschild, 645 tons ; Broom, 
885) tons ; Susan, 537 tons; Huron, 498 tons; Venelia, 581 tons ; Aberdeen, 560 tons: 
Scraphine, 643 tons ; Marchioness of Ahereorn, 875 tons ; Wairen Hastings, 65)8 tons ; 
Miltiades, 675 tons; Glenlyon, 90S tons; Lamport, 743 tons; Panerald, 721 tons; 
Springfield, 547 tons ; Lord Seaton, 730 tons ; Tliernis, l()04’toiis ; Henry Duncan, 562 tons ; 
Good Intent, 55)2 tons; Inijiorter, 734 tons ; Swan, 859 tons ; Royal Adelaide, 453 tons ; 
Victoria, 716 tons; Lady Cnnstalde, (il3 tons ; Laurel, 808 tons ; Glenlcven, 646 tons ; 
Sapphire, 714 tons ; Caledonia, 785); Falcon, 382 tons; Envoy, 740 tons; Belmont, 5)37 
tons; Pmchantress, 832 tons; Independence, 693 tons; Pallas, 520 tons; Georgiatia, 
513 tons ; Pinglaud, 893 tons; Lord Wellington, 732 tons ; Arabian, 581 tons ; Standard, 
531 tons ; Chieftain, 795 tons ; P^llerslie, 734 tons; Ann Armstrong, 899 tons ; Evening 
Star, 642 tons ; China, 645 tons; Hebe, 150 tons ; Ann Jeflio, 5)41 tons; Mountaineer, 
865) tons; Henrietta Mary, 844 tons; Jane, 658 tons ; Imogen, 330 tons ; Corea, 734 
tons; Hero of Sidon, 615 tons: Goliali, 988 tons ; Sir Charles Napier, 638 tons ; Ar- 
gyll', 63 i tons; Henry Bliss, 729 tons; Ocean Queen, 802 tons; Liverpool, 514 
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tons. American: Onoa, 7*^0 tons; Europe, 508 tons; iJeor^ife Stephens, 498 tons; 
St. Clourl, 475 tons; T. B. Wales, 599 tons; Sheffield, 590 tons; J. Shepherd, 
750 tons; Caledonia, 545 tons; Cliarleniag'iio, 741 tons; Diana, 600 tons; Mary- 
land, 401 tons; Russell Glover, 795 tons; Fanny, 615 tons ; Eli/abeth Bruce, 606 tons; 
(/*airo, 593 tons ; Washiiif^-ton, 494 tons ; Meteor, 709 tons ; Alhambra, 695 tons ; 
Essex, 774 tons; Laura, 763 ions; Brewster, 696 tons ; Walpole, 703 tons ; Goodwin, 
724 tons; Swiitra, 862 tons ; Empire, 1049 tons ; St. Lawrence, 460 tons; Persian, 492 
tons; Dihdin, 570 tons ; Abbot Lord, 500 tons ; Cormiiereo, 502 tons ; Loudon, 637 tons; 
Oregon, 688 tons; Mayflower, 500 tons ; Soldan, 765 tons ; Scotland, 5 1 7 tons; Fnin- 
eonia, 532 tons ; Kilby, 597 tons; (>olumbiana, 600 ions ; Hampden, 704 tons ; Thomas 
Parkins, 670 tons ; Republic, 900 tons ; Malabar, 600 tons ; Tyrian, 544 tons ; Einblen, 
644 tons ; Mississippi, 717 tons ; jpbaiuplaiu, 728 tons ; Lneonia, 576 tons ; Cygnet, 498 
tons; Lo^an, 613 tons ; Leopard, 580 tons ; (leiieral Veazie, 443 tons ; Adams, 600 tons ; 
Desdemona, 710 tons ; Ontario, G U) tons ; Sweden, 680 tons ; Ne])tiiiu*, 569 tons ; Gc- 
nessee, 459 tons ; Lehigh, 541 tons; Liverpool, 642 tons ; Constantine, 841 tons; Suf- 
folk, 651 tons ; Pbarsalia, 653 tons; Stephen Baldwin, (>80 tons. 

• 

liJllTISH NAVIGATION WITH THE NOJITII AMERICAN COLONIES. 

The transatlantic ships employed in trade between the United Kingdom and 
the Brilisli Nortli American colonics, arc adapted in size to the cargoes whicJi 
they carry, and the depth of water in the colonial or British ports, in which tliey 
lade and discliargc. 

The ships wdiich carry timber from the ports of the St. Lawrence, Chaleur 
bay, Miramichi, and the Bay of Fundy, range from 150 tons to above 1000 
tons. The principal ships laden with timber, &c., from the North American 
colonies, which discharged tJlicir cargoes at tlic ports of London and Liverpool, 
during the first six months of the year 1845, were the following, viz, : — 

Pout or Lon 1 ) 0 ?^. — The Themis, of St. John’s, New Brunswick, from St. John’s, 
1004 tons, 30 men. The Schoodiae, of St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, fiom St. Ste- 
phen’s, 1005 tons, 31 men. Trwces,y Uoyal, of St. John’s, New Brunswick, from St. 
John’s, 1096 tons, 29 men. Indus, of Gliisj^ow^, 822 tons, 26 men. Manchester, of 
Quebec, 825 ions, 25* men. The greater number of the other ships in this trade, and 
those which discharge at the poitof London, the Clydf\ Leith, Bristol, Cork, &c., range 
from 300 tons to 700 tons. Those which are laden at the shallow ports of the North 
American colonies, with timber and deals, and discharge at the shallow ports of the 
(Jniled Kingdom, langc as low as fronj 300 tons to ahoin 120 tons. 

Vessels employed in the trade between the United Kingdom and Newfoundland, are 
seldom above 200 lows, and frequently bf much less burden. Those trading with No\a 
Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward Island (some of the timbe r ships excepted), arc 
usually of moderate burden. 

West Indies. — The ships engaged in the West India trade would formerly be consi- 
dered of very large burden; brX cotnpared with those engaged in the North American 
trade, they arc not usually half the capacity. 

South American TRADii..w-Generally, the trade carried on with South America, is 
in small ships and brigs. 

East Indies and China. — The most splendid ships belonging to the British empire 
are those employed in the tiade with India and China. This was at all times the case. 
These inagniHcent ships are built chiefly in the liver Thames, the Tyne, the Mersey, and 
the Clyde. The following vessels are among the principal ships which arrived (hiring 
the first six months of the year 1845, from India, &c , in the port of London, viz. : — 

From Calcutta, the fVclksl^y, oi' l^ndon, 1013 tons, 60 men. Monarch, o\' Lon- 
don, 1282 tons, 8^ men. Prince of Wales, of Loudon, 1241 tons, 84 men. The 
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Queen, of London, 1244 tons, 82 men. Gloriana, of Newcastle, 1056 tons, 62 men, 
Ellenborough, of Newcastle, 1031 tons, 62 men. Owen Glendower, of London, 989 
tons, 67 men. Bucephalus, Newcastle, 985 tons, 64 men. S(nUhampton, of Lon- 
don, 971 tons, 68 men. of London, 938 tons, 52 men. Seringapatam, 

of London, 870 tons, 65 men. Somes, of London, 785 tons, 29 men. Union, of 
London, 750 tons, 27 men. Westminster, of London, 610 tons, 26 men. China, 658 
tons, 28 men. Besides a ^reat many other ships of from 400 tons to 600 tons. 

From Madras, the Equestrian, of London, 800 tons, 37 me*n. The Neptune, of 
London, 645 tons, 30 men. The Larkins, 700 tons, 25 men. Besides other ships of 
from 300 tons to 600 tons. 

From Bombay, the ZJniverse,Qi Dundee, 719 tons 26 men. The Nelson, of Glas- 
gow, 603 tons, 24 men. The Carnatic, oZ London, 6^2 tons, 32 men. Besides others 
of less burden. 

From Canton, the Hindostan, of London, 708 tons, 37 men. The Castle Eden, 
of London, 930 tons, 52 men. The Royal Albert, of Greenock, 507 tons, 17 men. 
The V Arne, of Liverpool, 577 tons, 21 men. Besides other ships from 400 tons to 
500 tons. 

In the trade with Singapore, New South Wales, and other eastern places, the ships 
vary in size from 250 tons to 600. 

The ships employed in the trade between the ports of Liverpool, the Clyde, and the 
Mersey, and ports in the East Indies, China, and other eastern ]>laces, vary in their size 
from 300 tons to 700 registered tons. 

The following summary of the cargoes discharged by some of the principal ships 
arriving from the United States, and from other parts of the world, in the ports of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, will be found curious and instructive. 

The cargo discharged in February, 1845, at the St. Katherine’s Dock, London, by 
the American ship Victoria, of 938 tons, 30 men, from New York, exhibits the variety 
of exports: viz., 4161 barrels of turpentine, 2300 barrels of oilcake, 17 casks of oil, 
66 tierces, 19 half-tiercos, and 1 hogshead of tobacco, 2629 bushels of Indian corn, 174 
tierces of beef, 70 barrels, 48 half-barrels of pork, 161' cases, 64 casks of cheese, 26 
barrels of tallow, 161 cases, 64 casks of general merchandise, 20 barrels of sarsaparilla, 
75 cases of cloths, 25 boxes of black weights, 1 case, 1 cask of specie, 30 boxes of 
broom corn, 30 boxes and 17 casks of broom handles, and 6 dozen brooms and whips. 

The Prince Albert, of New York, 980 tons, 37 men, from New York, discharged a 
month previously in the port of London, 44 casks, 23 cases, 12 bales of general mer- 
chandise, 25,440 staves, 122 logs of cedar, 1050 casks of oil-cake, 303 casks of oil, 
20 barrels of lard oil, 16 casks of spermaceti, 1492 barrels of turpentine, 30 barrels of 
spirits of turpentine, 79 pigs of lead, 1 case of worsted, 7 hogsheads of furs, 1 1 casks 
and 50 kegs of tobacco, 235 bales of hemp, 4901 bushels and four casks of Indian 
corn, 110 barrels of pork, 125 tierces of beef, 1054 cases, and 296 casks of cheese, 1 
tierce of hams, 2 hogsheads of tallow, 10 kits of salmon, 1 cask of tongues, 5 hides, 3 
boxes, and 1 barrel of bread. 

The Northumberland, of. New York, 990 tons, 32 men ; dischtfrged a cargo of nearly 
similar articles, with the addition of 197 bundles of whalebone. 

The Wellington, the Hendrick Hudson, the Westminster, the St, James, the Quebec, 
the Mediator, the Switzerland, the GladUUor, the Robert Fuller, &c., discharged similar 
cargoes, and all these will comprehend a view of the imj^orts from America into the port 
of London, if we add tobacco, and an occasional vessel from Boston, Charleston, and 
Baltimore. The outward cargoes consist clpefly of British! manufactures. 

Talisman, of Boston, discharged in London, 60,000 lbs. of oil-cake, 2 tons of horn 
tips, 3 cases of merchandise, 1 case of hoops, 39 bales of hemp, 6 barrels of isinglass, 
23} tuns of oil, and 500 tons of ice. 

The Louisa, of the United States, from Baltimore, 300 tons, 1 1 men, discharged 
577 tierces of beef, 584 barrels and 164 tierces of pork, 9 casks of grease, 100 kegs of 
tongues, 51 casks of tallow, I barrel and 50 half barrels of suet, 227 tierces of beef, 
100 barrels of pork, 21 hogsheads of quercitron bark, 3 tierces of bones, 14 tierces of 
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clover-seed, 13 tierces and 6 tons of sassafras root, 1 case of merchandise, 10 hogsheads 
of tobacco, 1 tierce of bees’-wax, and 30 kegs of butter. 

Cargoes of timber from British America.— The John and Mary, of Quebec, from 
Quebec, 12 men, 286 tons; discharged 20 pieces of white, and 450 pieces of red ptne, 
400 deals, and 3922 staves* 

The Clyde, of St. John’s, from St. John’s, New Brunswick, 20 men, 711 tons; dis- 
charged 288 pieces of pine and 139 pieces of birch timber, 13,737 deals, 5650 palings, 
2600 pieces of lalhwood, 3840 staves, 43 boards, and 4 fathoms firewood. 

The Junior, of Quebec, from Quebec, 19 men, 677 tons; discharged 20 pieces ot oak 
timber, 50 pieces of elm, 58 pieces of pine, 12,474 deals, and 8610 staves. 

The Great Britain, of London, from Montreal, 20 men, 492 tons ; discharged 3439 
barrels of flour, 21T9 staves, 71 pair of oars, 252 deals, 108 handspikes, 550 barrels ot 
ashes, and 1 case of books. * 

The Liverpool, of Halifax, from St. John’s, New Brunswick, 20 men, 53G tons ; dis- 
charged 335 pieces of pine timber, 11,959 deals and ends, 7719 head staves, 3 cords ot 

lathwood, and 3 barrels of furs and skins. y r \ - 

The following arc a few of the cargoes which were discharged in London, from ships, 

which arrived from India, China, iiooc • 

The Queen, of London, from Calcutta, 42 men, 1244 tons; discharged 1385 chests 
of indigo, 246 bales of raw silk, 122 chests and 4029 bags of sugar, 991 bags of salt- 
petre, 102 hogsheads of oil seed ^ 4600 packets of linseed, 2500 bundles of rattans 53 
cases of silk piece goods, 38 cases of silk corahs, 545 bags ot rice, 2 butts and 1 pipe of 
returned wine, 22 tubs and 243 boxes of camphor, 5 cases of cheroots, 10 barrels ot pep- 
per, 10 cases of lac dye, and 6 cases of arrowroot. 

The rrinee of Wales, of London, from Calcutta, and the Cape of Good Hope, 84 
men, 1244 tons; discharged 3762 bags of sugar, 101 bales of raw silk, 810 chests and 2 
boxes of indigo, 110 cases of castor oil, 1378 bags of rice, 3300 bundles of rattans, 70 j 
bundles of cherelta, 0 barrels of seiinn, 100 barrels of jute, 1250 }mckcts of oil-seed, 1 
box of cowries, 36 cases of piece goods, 100 puncheons ot rum, 1778 bags of saltpetre, 
1400 packets of cowries, 12 c^scs of sundries, G chests ot tea, 25 butts and 20 pipes of 
wine, shipped in London for the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, and 1 box ot 

ostrich feathers. , m, 

The Walmer Castle, of London, from Canton, Hong-Kong, and Manilla, 48 men, 
656 tons; discharged 3622 chests and 598 half chests oi tea, 13,425 bags ot sugar, and 
26 tons of sapan w'oocl. 

The 31onarch, of London, from Calcutta and Bt. Helena, 84 men, 1282 tons; dis- 
charged 3094 bags o« sugar, 394 che.sts of indigo, 3020 bags of saltpetre, 635 bags of 
horn tips, 431 bales of raw silk, 1758 packets of linseed, 23 chests of lac dye, 19 cases 
of piece goods, 2 trusses of silk, 50 puncheons of rum, 100 bales of jute, and 90 bags 
of rioo. 

The Universe, of Dundee, from Bombay, 26 men, 719 tons; discharged 564 bags of 
coffee, 173 bundles and 432 bags of turmeric, 50 bales of coir \arn, 185 bags of senna 
leaves, 24 boxes of arrowroot, 14 boxes »f gum dammar, 1 box of poppy, 3 boxes of shel- 
lac, 306 bags of pepper, 63 cases of olibanum, 147 cases of gum arabic, 148 elephants 
teeth, 1 case of gum benjamin, 10 bags of croton seed, 90 cases of China indigo, 835 cases 
of camphor, 51 cases of raw camphor, 4 cases of shawls, 291 ca:t • of I case shells, 22 
cases of myrrh, 200 cases of a^irni, 6 cases of kino, 16 cases of cardamoms, 1 16 cases of 
cowries, 3 boxes of sea- horse teeth, 4 bags or coculus indicus, 3655 bags of oil-seed, 421 
cases of cassia, 814 bales of cotton, 36 kega of aloes, 24 bags of safflower, 8 bags ot lin- 
seed, 4 cases of nutmegs, 40 bags of gall nuts, 300 bags ol pepper, 2 chests of cornots, 
33 cases of China root, 41 bags of senna leaves, 3950 buffalo horns, 468 bags of cowries, 
21 bundles of mats, I bundle of hides, 139 pieces of elephants’ teeth, 2 cases ot shells, 
960 frazils and 16 half frazils of coffee, 4 cases of 1 half case of cinnamon oil, 572 bags 
of linseed, 21 cases of merchandise, 2 cases of sundries, 7 cases ol mother of-pearl shellp, 
10 cases of silks, 85 baskets of China root, 356 pieces of hollow ivory, 177 pieces and 509 
cases of ivory, 13 pieces of ball ivory, 45 pieces, 14 bundles, and 799 elephants teeth, 
5 cases of retail goods, 3 cases of books, See., and 50 robins of castor seed. 
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The Equestrian, of London, from Madras, 29 men, 800 tons; discharged 2152 baled 
of cotton, 86 trunks of handkerchiefs, 683 bags of turmeric, 14 bales of blue cloth, 245 
bags of linseed, 10,760 pieces of redwood, 9 casks of cocoa-nut oil, 8 half chests of castor 
oil, 309 chests of indigo, 20 trunks of handkerchiefs, 221 bags of coffee, and 5560 bags of 
sugar. 

The NeUon^ of Glasgow, from Bombay, 24 men, 603 tons; discharged 40 cases of 
myrrh, 54 cases of gum arable, 3 casks of tallow, 50 cases of olibanum, 10 cases of animi, 
1068 coils of coir rope, 1 175 bags of turmeric, 1060 bags, 718 fraziJs, and 50 nutigs of 
coffee, 502 pieces of ivory, 547 bags of pepper, 9 cases of myrrh, 45 bundles of coir yarn, 
5295 pieces of buffalo horns, 3132 pieces of sapan wool, 18 cases of silk, 179 cases of 
cassia, 200 bundles of 100 duppatas of galangal, 33 cases of olibanum, 1 case of cowries, 
J52 crates of icvra japan, 23 cases of rhubarb, 50 chesj^; of tea, STkegs of aloes, 150 
cases of cassia lignea, 19 cases of benjamin, 698 bales uf cotton, 3 cases of shawls, 18 
chests of coral shells, 150 chests of cassia lignea, 25 chests of camphor, and several bundles 
of coir yarn. 

The Neptune, of London, from Madras, 50 men, 645 tons; discharged 1620 bales 
oF cotton, 826 chests of indigo, 3374 bags of rice, 768 bags of sugar, 507 bags of 
turmeric, 50 bags of soap nuts, 37 bales of hides, 8 trunks of piece goods, 26 trunks of 
handkeichiefs, 5 boxes of camphor, 510G pieces of redwood, 50 bales of cotton, 37 bags 
of cardamoms 18 bags of coffee, 2 bags of cloves, I box of cinnamon, and 10 bales of 
piece goods. > 

The Castle Eden, of London, from Canton and Mong Kong, 52 men, 930 tons; dis- 
charged 9964 chests, 3338 half chests, and 1003 boxes of tea, 400 boxes of dried ginger, 
30 hogsheads of soy, 124 bales of s»lks, 12 cases of China ware, 1 case of silks, 110 
bundles of 30,000 partridge canes, 7000 bamboo canes, 3 pipes of Madeira wine re- 
turned, and 54 cases of wine. 

The Claudinc, of London, from Calcutta, Madras, and Moonsoorcottah, 25 men, 452 
tons; discharged 60 bags of sugar, 52 butts, and 96 hogsheads of molasses, 1722 bags 
of sugar, 200 casks of tamarinds, 1000 bundles of rattans, 1998 buffalo horns, 975 
bags of saltpetre, 16 bales of hides, 180 bags and 399 packets of turmeric, 995 bags of 
rico, 270 bales of jute, 200 bales of hemp, 23 hogsheads of tallow, 953 bags of mustard 
seed, 25 bags of cubebs, 36 bundles of cow hides, 4^ butts of wine. From Madras, 200 
chests uf indigo, 12 bags of magnesia cement, 2 packets of mats, 14 trunks of handker- 
chiefs, and 5 bales of blue salhimporcs. 

The Jim Crou\o^ London, from Algoa Bay, 9 men, 180 tons ; discharged 554 bales 
of wool, 1 bundle, 7 tusks, 1 ball of ivory, 2 cases of ostrich feathers, 4 boxes of mer- 
chandise, 793 bundles of wet hides, 1298 bundles of dry hides, 69«^hags of gum, 5 cases 
of aloes, 15 cases of gum, 2500 horns, 2 cases, 1 cask, and 10 bundles of old copper, 
1 cask, 5 skins, and 9 bundli s of skins. 

The Childe fJarold, of London, from Bombay, Cochin, and Calient, 35 men, 463 
tons; discharged 100 bags of sugar, 1095 bales and 1 half bale of cotton, 23 bales and 
1 half bale of wool, 72 bales and 1 half bale of hemp, 48 pieces of elephants* teeth, 12 
bundles of bulbs, 6 boxes of treasure, 4 cases of thawls, 29 pieces gf ivory, 88 cases of 
olibanum, 2 cases of animi gum, 32 cases of cowries, 18 cases of asafeetida, 5220 
buffalo horn'!, 259 bags of pepper, 2 boxes of gamboge, 727 coils of coir rope, 2 boxes 
of shells, 300 bags of rnyrabolanes, 705 bags of linseed, 302 bags of castor seed, 1 box 
of cheioots, 435 l)ags of cowries, a quantity of sapan wood ; from Cochin, 110 boxes 
and 305 bags of ginger, I box of croton oil, 4 bundles of merchandise; from Calicut, 
5 boxes of croton, I box of lemon grass oil, and 708 bagaof ginger. 

The Queen Victoria, of London, from i^ingaporc and the Cape of Good Hope, 23 
men, 634 tons; discharged 130 bundles, 1444 slabs, and 1 13 boxes of tin, 436 bags of 
sugar, 2419 baskets of gambler, 3175 bundles of canes» 45 cakes of gum, 1682 hides, 
268 bags of pepper, 3 cases of mace, 3 cases of nutmegs, 86 boxes and 15 cases of 
tortoiseshell, 5 packages of tea, 6980 bundles of rattans, 27 cases of shells, 17 cases of 
gum copal, 1 case of birds of paiadise, a quantity of sapan wood, 176 slabs of tin, 
2876 bundles of rattans, 632 boxes of camphor, 12 cases of merchandise, 9 cases of 
gamboge, 2 cases of musk, 13 cases of spices, 399 bundles of cancs, 4 trunks of sun- 
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dries, 214 bagfs of pepper, 18 boxes of indigo ; from the Cape of Good Hope, 55 pipes 
and 9 half pipes } aum wine, 5 casks of tallow, and 101 bales of wool. 

The Symmetry^ of Kirkaldy, from Port Adelaide, 20 men, 407 tons ; discharged 
1217 bales of wool, 116 bundles of whalebone, 7 casks of oil, 23 tons of lead, 87 tons 
of copper ore, 289 bags and 40 casks of wheat, 1 3 tons of bark, 1 1 96 horns, 1 cask of 
nut galls, 10 casks of tallow, and 2 cases and 9 casks of gum. 

The Dona Carmelda^ of Mauritius, from Mauritius, 17 men, 266 tons; discharged 
3885 hags and 17 c^ses of sugar. 

T\\o Margaret Paynler^ of Glasgow, from Manilla, 17 men, 305 tons; discharged 
112 tons of sapan wood, 3017 bags of sugar, 183 baskets of mother-of-pearl shells, 419 
bales of hemp, 12 boxes of cigans, 15 cases of bread, 13 baskets of rosin, and I case of 
tortoiseshell. I 

The Thomas Lowry^ of Li^rpool, from Sydney, 21 men, 409 tons; discharged 
1521 bales of wool, 32 cases of arrowroot, 598 casks of tallow, 5210 ox and 1 cow hides, 
50 tanned hides, 46 casks of whale oil, 2 bundles of pelts, 2 casks of head malter, 40 tons 
of manganese, 2 cases of essential oils, 1 67 bundles of whalebone, 44 1 8 ox horns, 40,200 
ox hoofs, and 21,000 bones. ^ 

The Ganga, of Whitehaven, from Siam and Singapore, 13 men, 277 tons; dis- 
charged a quantity of buffalo and deer horns, 278 bales of hides, 2324 buffalo hides, 
53 cases of benjamin, 9 cases of gamboge, 160 bags of sticklac, 351 slabs of tin, J34 bags 
of sugar, 95 cases of tallow, and d quantity of sapan wood. From Singapore — 805 bags 
of sago flour. 

The Jessie, of Banfl', from the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon, 11 men, 301 tons; 
discharged 1 box of gold specie, 33 pipes, 30 hogsheads, and 38 butts of oil, 8 butts, 
7 pipes, and 30 hogsheads of oil, 89 bags of coffee, 405 bale?, 19 cases, and 7 parcels of 
cinnamon, 354 lbs. of popper, 2980 bags of coffee, 264 boxes of plumbago, 9510 deer 
horns, 3000 pieces of junk, 1 case of croton oil, 461 pieces of sapan wood, 3000 coker- 
nuts, and 1 log of ebony. 

The HelwaUyn, of Whitehaven, from Batavia and Singapore, 14 men, 240 tons ; 
discharged 73 baskets of hide cuttings, 762 baskets of sugar, 131 bags of rice, and 650 
bundles of rattans. From Singapore — 611 slabs of tin, 49 boxes of sago flour, 318 
bundles of rattans, 922 baskets of gambler, 161 boxes of lea, and 9 bundles of Malacca 
canes. 

The Della Marina^ of Liverpool, from Wellington, New Zealand, 15 men, 564 tons; 
discharged 460 bundles of whalebone, 1 trunk of merchandise, 620 casks of whale oil, 
17 bales of flax, a quantity of bark, 3 bales of wool, 2 casks of tallow, 1 packa;j:o of rope, 
19 logs of timber, 164 staves, 1500 tree-nails, 2 casks of seal skins, 18 cases of mer- 
chandise, 2 logs of timber, 6 cases of furniture, 1 case of cheese, 37 casks of whale oil, 
4 bales of flax, and 126 pieces of timber. 

CARGOES FROM THE WEST INDIES, DISCHARGED AT LONDON. 

TfiO Prince Albert, of London, from Jamaica, 20 men, 476 tons; discharged 526 
hogsheads, 35 tiercea^ and 17 barrels 5f sugar, 141 puncheons of rum, and 39 tons of 
logwood . 

The Catherine Greene, of London, from St. Kilt’s, 16 men, .'<78 tons; discliarged 
432 hogsheads, 26 tierces, and 174 barrels of sugar, 2 hogsheads and 94 puncheons of 
rum, 49 puncheons and 10 taifks of molasses, 9 barrels of toils le tnois, 1400 horns, and 
21 hides. 

Tho Marys, of London, frcin Berbicc, 10 men, 209 tons ; discharged 261 liogsheads, 
13 tierces, and 76 barrels of sugar, 25 puncheons of rum, 30 bales of cotton, and I barrel 
of flsh glue. 

The fVilliam and Alfred, of London, from Antigua, 16 men, 337 tons ; discharged 
378 hogsheads, 22 tierces, and 89 barrels of sugar, o hogsheads of rum, 294 puncheons 
of molasses, and 1 1 pieces of rosewood. 

The Medora, of London, from Grenada, 13 men, 235 tons ; discharged 306 hogs- 
heads, 63 tierces, and 64 barrels of sugar, 36 puncheons and J quarter cask of rum, and 
1 1 bags of cocoa. ^ 
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The JameSy of Liverpool, from Trinidad, 13 men, 216 tons ; discharged 230 hogs* 
heads and 23 tierces of sugar, 5Q puncheons and 4 barrels of molasses, 48 bags of cocoa, 
41 hides, and 654 horns. 

The Charlegy of London, from Tobago, 17 men, 334 tons ; discharged 386 hogsheads, 
16J tierces, and 19 barrels of sugar, and 121 puncheons and 2 hogsheads of rum. 

The Arabian, of I-ondon, from Demerara, 18 men, 391 tons ; discharged 451 hogs- 
heads of sugar, 96 puncheons and 41 hogsheads of rum, and 12 tierces of coffee. 

The Peter Senn, of London, from Iquique and Arica, 1 1 men, 1^4 tons ; discharged 
2967 bags of saltpetre, 200 bales of wool, 20 serons of bark, 10 tons of Nicaragua wood, 
and 12 hides. 

The Nerio, of Sunderland, from Buenos Ayres, 13 men, 388 tops ; discharged 5326 
salted hides, 656 salted calf skins, 353 boxes, 80 s*^.;rons, and 383 casks of tallow, 
77 bales of horse hair, 6 bales of horse hides, a quantity of bones, 1 bale of sheep skins, 
19,914 ox and cow horns, 34 bags of wool, and 2 casks of pumpings. 

The Saint George, of London, from St. Vincent’s, 19 men, 388 tons; discharged 
9 barrels of cocoa, 547 hogsheads of sugar, 157 puncheons of molasses, 45 puncheons 
of rum, 175 barrels, 88 tins, and 30 boxes of arrowroot, and 1 barrel of sugar. 

Arrivals at Bristol. — Timber laden ships and vessels from various parts of the 
world still continue to arrive at this port. The following among the number: — 

The Elizaheihy of Bristol, from Jamaica, 22 men, 445 tons ; discharged 520 hogs- 
heads, 55 tierces, and 10 barrels of sugar, 188 puncheons and 2 hogsheads of rum, 60 bags 
of pimento, 1 barrel of coffee, 12 tons of logwood, 250 lancewood spars, 1 barrel and 
80 hogsheads of ginger, and 2 tons of fustic. 

The Woodpecker, of Bristol, from Cuba, 10 men, 216 tons; discharged 108 logs of 
mahogany, 1931 lancewood spars, 86 logs of cedar, 3 serons of wax, 25| tons of fustic, 
5J tons of espino wood, 2916 coker-nuts, 2 cases of cigars, and 2G0 barrels of palm 
leaf. 

CAUGOLS AIlIilVED AT LIVERPOOL. 

The following selection of cargoes discharged at Liverpool in 1845, will illus- 
trate the variety of articles which constitute the iniports from different parts of 
the world, viz. : — 

The Eagle, of London, from Canton, 17 men, 388 tons ; discharged 7959 packages 
of tea, and 3 eases of lacquered ware. 

The Lord Seaton, of Belfast, Ireland, from New Orleans, 25vmen, 730 tons; dis- 
charged 18 hogsheads and 52 barrels of tallow, 75 tierces of beef, 1198 pieces of 
fustic, 500 bundles of hides, 100 boxes of cheese, 69 tierces of pork, and 2115 bales 
of cottcjn. 

The Independence, of Belfast, Ireland, from New Orleans, 22 men, 693 tons; dis 
charged 1942 bales of cotton. 

T\\o Envoy, of Greenock, from New Orleans, 22 men, 746 tons; discharged 2223 
bales of cotton. 

The Britannia, of St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, from Savannah, 16 men, 609 tons; 
discharged 1562 bales of cotton. 

The Sesostris, of Glasgow, from Savannah, 19 men, 606 tons ; discharged 2642 bales 
of cotton, and 9000 cane reeds. 

The Acadia, of Liverpool, from Savannah, 801 tons ; discharged 2232 bales of 
cotton. 

The Harmony, of St, John’s, New Brunswick, from Mobile, 27 men, 832 tons ; dis- 
charged 2570 bales of cotton. 

From the Vynted States of America, — The Shakspeare, of New York, from New 
York, 21 men, 749 tons; discharged at Liverpool 1346 bales of cotton, 1443 barrels of 
turpentine, 100 l)arrels of beef, 170 barrels of ship bread, 9 casks of sperm oil, 13 casks 
and 2 boxes of merchandise. 

The Sea, of New York, from New York, 23 men, 800 tons; discharged 1510 barrels 
of turpentine, 1203 bales of cotton, 2370 kegs of lard, 100 barrels of pork, 63 tierces 
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of beef, 41 pack Ages pf tallow and grease, 517 casks and 957 boxes of cheese, 50 
barrels of apples, 78 tierces of clover-seed, and 39 boxes of various merchandise. 

The Oxford of New York, from New York, 23 men, 707 tons; discharged 1087 
bales of cotton, 24 casks of sperm oil, 28 cases and 13 boxes of clocks, 4 cases and 
10 boxes of clock weights, 415 barrels of copper ore, 88 firkins of grease and butter, 
275 salted wet hides, 3600 staves, 13 barrels, 1 tierce, and 1 case of bees’- wax, 335 
barrels of turpentine, 46 bundles of hoop iron, and 13 packages of various merchandise. 

The Concordiay of« Boston, from Boston, 20 men, 641 tons; discharged 524 bales of 
cotton, 200 barrels of turpentine, 2 bales of wool, 128 tons of logwood, 50 barrels of 
apples, 46 hogsheads of tallow, and 90 casks of seed. 

The Corsair^ of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 18 men, 476 tons ; discharged 1713 bales of 
cotton. • \ 

The Granada, of Boston, froj^i Charleston, 19 men, 592 tons; discharged 2217 
bales of cotton, and 2 barrels of cotton seed. 

The JSFa?iantune, of Boston, 20 men, 735 tons; discharged 2349 bales of cotton, and 
100 barrels of beef. 

Among the other goods imported by the numerous ships in the carrying trade from 
New York to Liverpool, we find pitch,* rosin, varnish, hides, tobacco, flour, &c. 

The Leonidas, of Wnrren, Mississippi, from Natchez, 20 men, 690 tons; discharged 
2147 bales of cotton. 

The Chatham, of Boston, from*Ncw Orleans, 14 men, 424 tons ; discharged 1674 
bales of cotton. 

The Birmingham, of Bath, United States, 15 men, 551 tons; discharged 1921 bales 
of cotton. 

The Queeji of the Ocean, of Liverpool, from Mobile, 34 men, 1196 tons; dis- 
charged 3748 bales of cotton. 

The SpringJicM, of Alloa, from New Orleans, 18 men, 547 tons; discharged 1707 
bales of cotton, 3 boxes of sundries, 50 barrels of pork, and 50 barrels of beef. 

The Sapphiras, of Cork, from New Orleans, 19 men, 714 tons; discharged 2117 
bales of cotton. . 

The Calcdofiia, of Liverpod, from New Oilcans, 22 men, 789 tons; discharged 
2353 bales of cotton. ^ 

The Coronet, of St. Andrews, from New Orleans, 24 men, 870 tons; discharged 
2576 bales of cotton. 

T\\q Henrietta, of London, from New Orleans, 22 men, 560 tons ; discharged 1510 
bales of cotton. 

The Saranak, of 4’liiladelphia, from Philadelphia, 28 men, 816 tons; discharged 
119 bales of cotton, 2112 barrels of turpentine, 1312 barrels of apples, 93 casks, 64 
hogsheads, 1 tierce, 97 barrels of tallow, 14 hogsheads of quercitron bark, 420 hides, 
21 packages, contents unknown, 43 tots of clover-seed, 29 casks of cheese, 18 barrels 
of copper ore, and 865 boxes of cheese. 

The Queen of the West, of New York, from New York, 35 men 1334 tons; dis- 
charged the following <;argo at Liverpoolfin February, 1845 : 1557 bales of cotton wool, 
2675 barrels of turpentine, 152 tierces of bei-f, 86 barrels of pork, 100 barrels of bread, 
170 barrels of apples, 20 kegs of butter, 30 barrels of lard, 95 tierces, 76 bags, and 31 
hogsheads of clover-seed, 311 salted hides, 4 barrels of jewelleis’ sweeps, 8 tons of 
lead, 4 cases and 1 barrel of merchandise. 

Sheridan, of New York, from New York, 35 men, 980 tons ; discharged the 
same month at Liverpool, 655 b^les of cotton, 619 tierces, 9 half tierces, and 47 hogs- 
heads of clover-seed, 12 barrels of grass-seed, 1237 tierces of flax-seed, 21 hogsheads 
and 25 kegs of tobacco, 9 casks of oil, 25 barrels of pot ashes, 8 casks of chains, 2 
boxes and 15 tierces of merchandise, 7900 bushels of Indian corn, 100 tierces of beef, 
60 barrels of pork, 27 barrels of flour, and 75 barrels of apples. 

The Parthenon, of Boston, from New Orleans, 16 men, 582 tons ; discharged 1882 
bales of cotton, and 14 barrels of tallow. 

The Rochester, of Bath, United States, from New Orleans, 17 men, 563 tons; dis- 
charged 1846 bales of cotton, and 51 bales of hemp. 
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The Hfqye^ of Ouxbury, from New Orleans, 22 men, 880 tons ; discharged 3088 
bales of cotton, and 52 bundles of leather. 

The Joshua BateSy of Bo8^on, from Boston, 21 men, 593 tons ; discharged 614 bales 
of cotton, 60 barrels of pork, 300 sides and 10 bundles of leather, 145 sticks of cedar, 
61^ tons of logwood, 400 boxes of soap, 70 hogsheads of tallow, 25 bundles of chains, 
8 casks of horn tips, and 50 hogsheads of tobacco. 

The Thomas P, CopCy of Philadelphia, from Philadelphia, 25 men, 850 tons ; dis- 
charged 2281 barrels of rosin, 132 hogsheads of bark, 15 barrels of chrome ore, 93 
barrels of seed, 180 hides, 18 hogsheads and 1 tierce of clover-seed, 50 hogsheads of 
quercitron bark, 333 bags of Indian corn, 15 casks of ore, 200 boxes of glass, 182 bales 
of cotton, 21 bales of wool, 64 kegs of butter, 18 casks of tobacco, 29 casks of mer- 
chandise, 19 bundles of leather, 4 boxes of clocks, Ip boxes of clocks and weights, and 
52 barrels of sperm oil. * 

The John Mac Vicar y of Liverpool, from Calcutta, 29 men, 648 tons ; discharged 
2328 bags of sugaiT, 2413 bags of rice, 158 chests and 6 boxes of indigo, 300 bags of 
horn shavings, 498 bugs of saltpetre, 164 puncheons of rum, 1461 bags of turmeric, 
1068 pieces of sapan wood, 50 boxes and 179 chests of shellac, 4 bales of calf skins, 
2 bales of cow bides, 400 bales of jute, 400 sacks of linseed, and 1 hogshead of wine. 

The Thomas Mellovy of Liverpool, from Calcutta, 14 men, 257 tons ; discharged 
1646 bags of sugar, 507 bags of saltpetre, 475 bags of cowries, 400 sacks and 5000 
pockets of linseed, 7000 buffalo horns, 87 cases of castor oil, 17 chests of gum benjamin, 
and 325 bales of jute. 

The Mary Harthyy of Liverpool, from Calcutta, 16 men, 408 tons; discharged 
1448 bags of sugar, 893 bags and 1000 pockets of rice, 675 bales of jute, 27 boxes of 
lac dye, 19 bales of safHower, 1549 bags of saltpetre, 50 chests of shellac, 13 bales of 
senna leaves, 17 chests of indigo, 4 cases of arrowroot, 193 cases of cowries, and 2 cases 
of preserves. 

The Harvest Home, of Liverpool, from Calcutta, 13 men, 458 tons ; discharged 449 
bags of saltpetre, 226 bags of sugar, 5149 bags of rice, 9 casks of tallow, 45 cases of 
castor oil, 180 bales of jute, and 5 boxes of arrowroot. ^ 

The Amtraliay of London, from Bombay, 38 men, 935 tons; discharged 2784 bales 
of cotton, 540 bales of wool, 24 cases of gum arabic, 50 frazils of coffee, 2 chests of lea, 
130 bales of munject, 6530 pieces of sapaii wood, 140 bundles of deer horns, 9 cases 
of cinnamon oil; 962 bags of pepper, 50 frazils, 21 barrels, and 20 bags of coffee, 22 
cases of inother-of-pcarl shells, 1350 coils of rope, 10 bundles of hemp, 37 pieces of 
ordnance, 797 bags of linseed, 109 bags and several barrels of munject, 61 pieces of ivory, 
350 pieces of sandal wood, 16 cases of gum arabic, and 19 cases wDf asafoetida. 

The CamilluSy of Liverpool, from Malabar coast and Ceylon, 21 men, 613 tons; dis- 
charged 208 bales of cow, 21 bales of buffalo, and 19^ wet hides, 6 bales of goat skins, 
i cask and I case of hides, 900 hogsheads of cocoa nut oil, 13,127 buffalo and 1690 deer 
horns, 76 cases of ginger, 3125 pieces and 23 tons of sapan w'ood, 18 elephants’ teeth, 
8924 pieces of coir junk, 1437 bags of pepper, 4 cases and 2 half cases of arrowroot, 
3273 bags of coffee, 20 bales orihdcs, 109 bales and 1 parcel of cinnamon, and 7 tons 
of deer horns. 

The Boyncy of Newcastle, from Alexandria, Egypt, 9 men, 239 tons; discharged 
2169 bales of cotton. 

The Maryy of Liverpool, from Old Calabar, 19 men* 296 tons ; discharged 865 casks 
of palm oil, 18 pieces of ebony, and 4 pieces of ivory. 

The Miraclcy of Liverpool, from Ichaboe, 37 men, 626 tons ; discharged 850 tons of 
guano. 

The Hiishisson, of Liverpool, from Africa, 19 men, 388 tons; discharged 1100 
cask^ of palm oil. 

The Ilaiokhilly of Kincardine, from Alexandria, 10 men, 179 tons; discharged 946 
bales of flax, and 129 bales of cordilla. 

The Stipula-y of Exeter, from Smyrna, 7 men, 143 tons ; discharged 77 sacks of cama- 
rina, 40 tons of emery stone, 80 drums of fruit, 134 barrels of madder roots, 35 casks, 
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87 cases, 150 boxes, and 1 180 drums of raisins, 2102 pieces of boxwood, and 25 sacks 
of yellow berries. 

The Isabella Caojyer of Greenock, from Calcutla, 22 men, 371 tons; discharged 
1427 bags of sugar, 4J78 bags and 496 pockets of rice, 150 bales of jute, 162 bags of 
horn tips, 113 bales of raw silk, 13 cases of silk goods, 150 cases of castor oil, 7 bales of 
sheep's wool, 207 bags of horn shavings, 135 boxes of shellac, 100 puncheons of rum, 
500 packets of linseed, and 500 packets of turmeric. 

The John Pafcheit, of Liverpool, from Madras, 8 men, 264 tons; discharged 611 
bales of cotton^ 283 chests of indigo, 1384 pieces of redwood, 1700 bags of rice, 7 chests 
of bees’-wax, 87 bags of turmeric, 1 bale of sheep skins, 502 bags of sugar, 40 bags of 
linseed, 25 bags of mustard, and 6000 buffalo horns. 

The JEdtvard Robinson^ of London, from Whampoa, 15 men, 300 tons; discharged 
4444 chests and 1202 half chests af tea, 9 catry boxes, and 20 cases of silk piece goods. 

The 6V. Lawrence^ of Liverpot^, from Singapore, 28 men, 81G tons; discharged 1484 
bags of black and 44 bags of white pepper, 433 slabs of tin, 34 tons sapan wood, 227 
buffalo hides, 4703 bags and 661 baskets of gambier, 2748 bags of sago flour, G92 boxes 
of mother-o’-t^eaii shelK 62 cases and G2 boxes of gum, 967 bags of coffee, 188 bundles 
of Malacca cane, 26 cases and 5 boxt4i of tortoise-shell, 56 bags of buffalo horns, 10,396 
bundles of rattans, 47 boxes of China camphor, G44 boxes of cassia, 26 bundles of canes, 
and 46 boxes of damar. 

T\\oEarlof Lonsdale, of Whitehaven, from Mauritius, 17 men, 350 tons ; discharged 
7141 bags of sugar, and 4500 trec-naiU. 

The Coquette, of Loudon, from Cape Town, 9 men, 195 tons; discharged 160 pipes, 
47 half pipes, 2 casks, and half-aum of wine, 132 bales of wool, and 770 bags of rice. 

The Mazeppa, of Port Elizabeth, from Algoa Bay, 10 men, 96 tons; discharged 76 
bundles of 320 hiclt^s, 3 bundles and 1 bag of sheet copper, 18 casks of tallow, 6 bags of 
copper bolts, 16 pieces of rudder bands, 1599 horns, and 131 bales of wool. 

The Memphis, of New York, from Mobile, 23 men, 800 tons ; discharged 2200 bales 
of cotton. 

• The Rosalind, of Liverpool, frOm Mobile, 20 men, 780 tons ; discharged 2309 bales 
of cotton. 

The Renera, of New York, from St, Mark’s, 14 men, 359 tons; discharged 1045 
bales of cotton. * 

The following are among the cargoes from British North America which have been 
discharged at Liverpool in 1845: — 

Among the other arrivals at the port of Liverpool from British North America, 
during the first six moaths of the year 1845 (the most unfavourable half year), were 
the following. The Themis, of St. John’s, New Brunswick, from St. John’s, 1004 
tons, 30 men ; the Schoodiac, 1004 tons, 30 men ; the Queen of the Ocean, of Liver- 
pool, 1196 tons, 34 men; \\\^ Indus, of Glasgow, from New Brunswick, 832 tons, 26 
men; Xho Anne, of Montreal, from Montreal, 435 tons, 16 men; Manchester, of 
Quebec, from Quebec, 824 tons, 25 men ; the Calcutta, of Liverpool, from Quebec, 700 
tons, 22 nmn ; the Crom/well, of Queb^, 1 096 tons, 29 men ; the Prifwess Royal, of 
St.John’s, New Brunswick, 1109 tons, 34 men. Ves««pls, bringing flour, potashes, &c. 
range from 200 to 400 tons. The few anivals stated above, are merely illustrative of 
the tonnage of the vessels employed in the timber trade. 

The Themis, of St. John’s, ^New Brunswick, from St. John’s, New Brunswick, 30 
men, 1004 tons ; discharged 126 pieces of birch, 660 pieces of pine, 42 pieces of spruce 
timber, 3400 staves, 20 casks ofj^alm oil; 35 tons of camwood, 4218 deals, 100 rickers, 
2 boxes and 1 case of furs, 6 pair of moose horns, and 2 pair of cariboo horns. 

The Schoodiac, of St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, from St. Stephen’s, New Bruns- 
wick, 30 men, 1004 tons; discharged 16,123 pieces of deals, 131 pieces of deal ends, 
718 pieces of plank, 275 pieces of boards, 860 pieces of scantling, 67 pieces of timber, 
20 cords of lathwood, 1780 pickets, and 5 pieces of cedar. 

The Mary, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, from St, Andrew’s, New Brunswick, 13 
men, 416 tons; discharged 370 pieces of deals, 103 pieces of fustic, and 9139 pieces of 
deals, ends, and battens. 
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The Asiciy of Liverpool, from Richibucto^ 1 1 men, 303 tons ; discharged 331 pieces 
of pine, 359 pieces of birch timber, and 17 cords of lathwood. 

The Mary Lyall, of Prince Edward’s Island, from Prince Edward’a Island, 9 men, 
255 ions 5 discharged 429 pieces of hardwood, 2260 pieces of deals and deal ends, 77 
pieces of hardwood plank, and 8 fathoms of lathwood. 

The Kingaloch^ of St. John’s, Newfoundland, from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 9 
men, 143 tons ; discharged 216 casks of seal oil and 20 casks of cod oil, 98 casks of 
blubber, 2764 seal skins, 50 barrels of herrings, 50 boxes of cod-fish, 1 case of wine, 
and 66 cases of old junk. 

The jy Auvergne^ of Jersey, from Honduras, 21 men, 440 tons ; discharged 280 logs 
of mahogany, 109^ tons of logwood, and 11,800 cocoa nuts. 

The Ben Nevis, of Liverpool, from Quebec, 3(^ men, 955 'tons; discharged 873 
pieces of limber, 857 pieces of deals, 6000 pieces of s aves, and 38 cords of lathwood. 

The Pvkin^ of Glasgow, from Quebec, 27 men, t'G8 tons ; discharged 1 1 cords of 
staves, 49 cords of deals, battens, and deal ends, and 682 pieces of timber. 

The Bridgetown, of Cork, from Quebec, 18 men, 667 tons; discharged 124 pieces 
of red and 501 pieces of white pine, 12 pieces of ash and 57 pieces of elm timber, 4885 
pieces of standard and 4947 pieces of West India white old staves, and 1735 pieces 
of deals. 

The Safeguard, of Liverpool, from Montreal, 13 men, 290 tons ; discharged 250 
barrels of pearl and 300 barrels of pot ashes, 14t)6 barrels of flour, 300 pieces of deals, 
2840 staves, and 3050 minots of peas. 

T\\e At/ua~Marine, of Liverpool, from Montreal and Quebec, 24 men, 513 tons; 
discharged 487 barrels of pot and 120 barrels of pearl ashes, 1000 barrels of flour, 47 
kegs of butter, 296 pieces of plank, 2400 pieces of staves, 98 barrels of flour, and 668 
pieces of walnut timber ; from Quebec, 2594 barrels of flour, 9 barrels of pot and 14 
barrels of pearl ashes, and 1200 pieces of staves. 

The Glance, of Leith, from Montreal, 7 men, 114 tons; discharged 1151 barrels of 
flour, and 1265 staves. 

T\\(i Rainbow, of Southampton, from Quebec, Ilocheforte, and Charente, 18 men, 
547 tons ; discharged 1 1 1 puncheons, 1286 hogsheads, 492 small casks, and 1275 cases 
of brandy, and 21 cases of paper; from Quebec, 21 cords of lathwood, 1300 deals, and 
1314 standard staves. 

The Jiocksburg, of Liverpool, from Quebec^ 563 tons ; discharged at Liverpool 371 
barrels of pot ashes, 79 barrels of pearl ashes, 6074 bushels of peas, 132 barrels of 
beef, 22 barrels of pork, 98 kegs of butter, 12 kegs of lard, 11,620 deals, and 8950 
staves. A 

The Palmerston, of Liverpool, from Montreal, 251 tons; discharged 331 barrels of 
pot ashes, 187 barrels of pearl ashes, 523 kegs of butter, 30 barrels of pork, (3 hogs- 
heads of potters' clay, 454 barrels of flour, 240 handspikes, 2500 staves, and 9 barrels 
of apples. 

The Indus, of Glasgow, from Quebec, 27 men, 822 tons; discharged 819 pieces of 
timber, 7071 pieces of staves, 700 pieces of dcp.ls and deal ends, and 6 fathoms of lath- 
wood. 

The Scotland, of Quebec, from Quebec, 28 men, 1079 tons; discharged 753 pieces 
of timber, 1 139 deals, and 15,639 staves. 

T\\o Defence, of Liverpool, fiom Quebec, 22 men, <^08 tons; discharged 608 pieces 
of timber, 2000 staves, 18 cords of lathwood, and 150 barrels of flour. 

Lady Milton, of Liverpool, from Quebec, 25 men, 636 tons ; discharged 503 
pieces of timber, 1225 pieces of deals, *6800 pieces o\ staves, and 12 cords of lath- 
wood. 

From the British West Indies there anived, among many other vessels with cargoes, 
at Liverpool r — 

The Sandwich^ of Liverpool, from Demerara, 435 tons, 27 men ; discharged 298 
hogsheads, 3 tierces, and 51 barrels of sugar, 324 puncheons, 159 hogsheads, and 144 
b^relsof rum, 1 1,000 cokcr-iuits, 45 casks of molasses, 4 hogsheads and 8 quarter casks 
of wine, and 122 hides. 
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The GUn of Oreenock, from Jamaica, 21 men, 505 tons; discharged 467 

hogsheads and 84 tons of sugar, 92 puncheons of rum, 168 barrels, 15 casks, and 3 
bags of ginger, 35 tons of logwood, 24 tons of fustic, 6 tons of ebony, and 5 half-barrels 
of coflTee. 

The Salopian^ of Liverpool, 289 tons, 15 men ; discharged 477 tierces, 35 barrels, 
and 196 bags of coffee, 10 barrels and 144 tins of arrowroot, 2 barrels of ginger, 5 
barrels and 4 boxes of wax, 7 packages of sausages, 83 bales of cotton, 59 tons of log 
wood, 2 barrels of sugar, and 7 serons of Indigo. 

The Lydia^ of Liverpool, from Antigua, 23 men, 447 tons ; discharged 483 hogsheads, 
6 tierces, and 1 barrel of sugar, 22 puncheons of rurn, and 235 puncheons of molasses. 

Tht John Peat ^ of Liverpool, from Manxanilla de Cuba, 10 men, 207 tons; dis- 
charged 5 barrels anfl 2 casks oC. sugar, 2042 Inncewood spars, 30 tons of granadilla 
wood, 2 tons of lignum vitm, 21^icces of cedar wood, 14 pieces of mahogany, and 600 
bales of palm leaf. / 

The of Liverpool, from Maranham, 15 men, 403 tons; discharged 1863 bags 

of cotton, 6 casks and 7 cases of isinglass, 5000 ox horns, 190 green hides, 17 cases of 
isinglass, and 54 barrels of balsam. 

The Xec, of Workington, from ^Miragoane, St. Domingo, 12 men, 252 tons; dis- 
charged 250 tons of logwood, and 54 bags of coffee. 

The Neptunus, of Denmark, from Cobija, 11 men, 300 tons ; discharged 320 tons of 
guano. • 

The Meteor^ of Liverpool, from Tampico, 7 men, 99 tons; discharged 60 tons of 
fustic, and 342 pieces and 28 boxes of machinery, returned. 

The Camilla^ of Lon<lon, from Buenos Ayres, 14 men, 283 tons; discharged 
8515 salted ox and cow hides, 120 casks of tallow, 20 bales of hair, 1 barrel of nutria 
skins, 15 tons of ox horns, 219 bales and 120 bags of wool, and 2 bales of sheep skins. 

The Irlam^ of Liverpool from Madeira and Barbadoes, 15 men, 279 tons; discharged 
363 hogsheads of sugar, 250 hides, and 1 hogshead and 1 quarter cask of wine. At 
Madeira, 10 pipes, 15 hogsheads, and 8 quarter casks of wine, 

Nautillus^ of Liverpool, ‘from Valparaiso, 12 men, 240 Ions; discharged 262 
quintals of regulus, 64 quintals of ratalia, 6050 quintals of copper ore, 149 bags of silver 
ore, 25 bales of wool, and 233 quintals of Brazil wood. 

The Vera^ of Dundee, from Valparaiso, 8 men, 186 tons; discharged 15 bars and 3 
boxes of silver, 138 bales of wool, 50 bags of gum, 95 casks of oil, 291 bags of copper 
ore, 106 bags of copper regulus, 9 tons of Nicaragua wood, 23 tons of copper regulus, 
41 casks of oil, and 1340 bags of silver ore. 

The Nightingale^ Liverpool, from Pernambuco, 14 men, 263 tons ; discharged 150 
barrels of sugar, 24 bags of wax, 872 bags of cotton, 896 dry salted hides, 2 barrels of 
Isinglass, 50 tons of Brazil wood, 2500 coker nuts, 59 bags of guano, 100 cases of sugar, 
12 barrels and 210 bags of wax. 

The Pickwick, of Liverpool, from Islay, 17 men, 386 tons; discharged 2 bales of 
wool, 419 bales of alpaca, 43 bales of llama, 39 bales of vicuna, 792 bales of sheep’s 
and 36 bales of vicune^skins, 425 bars o^tin, 5986 bags of cubic nitre, 21 dry hides, 100 
sheep skins, 4 cases, contents unknown, and 214 bales of bark. 

Many of the timber- carrying ships are during winter employed in the cotton trade 
with the United States. 1'he Liverpool and Glasgow trade with India and China is 
carried on by ships of from 3Q0 to 800 tons ; with the West Indies, by vessels of from 
1 80 to 500 tons ; by South America^ by vessels of from 1 50 to 300 and 400 tons ; 
the size depending greatly on (he depth of water in the ports in South America and the 
West Indies, to which vessels proceed with and for cargoes. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

TARIFF AND CUSTOMS’ LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, PASSED AT THE SECOND 
SESSIONS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS (1842). 

Section I. — Be it enacted by the Senate and IJoiise of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of tliis act in lieu of the duties 
heretofore imposed by law on the articles hereafter mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt 
from duty, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, the follo\^'ing duties, that is to say : — 

1st. — On coarse wool unmanufactured, the value whcroiV at the last port or place whence 
exported to the United States, shall be seven cents, or under per pound, there shall be levied a 
duty of five per centum ad vuhrent ; and on all other unmanufactured wool, there shall be levied a 
duty of three cents per pound, and tliirty per centum ad valorem : Provided, That when wool of 
different qualities of the same kind or sort, is imported ii^ the same bale, bag, or package, and the 
aggregate value of the contents of the bale, bag. or package, shall be apprai.sed by the appraisers, 
at a rate exceeding seven cents per pound, it shall be charged with a duty in conformity with 
such appraisal : Provided further, Tliat when wool of different qualities, and different kinds or 
sorts, is imported in the same bale, bag, or package, the contents of the bale, bag, or package, shall 
be appraised at the value of the finest or most valuable kind or sort, and a duty charged thereon 
accordingly ; Provided further, That if hales of different qualities are embraced in the same n- 
voicc, at the same price, tlie value of the whole shall be appraised according to the value of tlie 
bale of the best quality : Provided further. That if any wool he imported having in it dirt, or any 
material or impurities, other than those naturally belonging to the fleece, and thus be reduced in 
value to seven cents per pound or under, the appraisers shall appraise the said wool at such a price 
ns, in their opinion, it would have cost had it not been mixed with sucli dirt or impurities, and a 
duty shall be charged thereon in conformity to such appraisal : Provided also, That wool imported 
on the skin shall be estimated as to weight and value as other wool. 

Sections II., V., VI., Vlll., and IX., enumerate the various duties, payable on the several 
articles in the annexed table. 

Section III. — And be it further enacted. That, from and after the passage of this act, there 
shall he levied, coll(K:ted, and paid on the importation of the articles hereinafter mentioned, the 
following duties, that is to say : — 

1st. — On all manufactures of silk not otherwise specified, except bolting cloths, two dollars and 
fifty cents per pound of sixteen ounces ; on silk bolting cloths, twenty per centum ad valorem. 
Provided, That if any silk manufacture shall be mixed with gold or silver, or other metal, it shall 
pay a duty of thirty per centum ad valorem. ♦ 

Section III., clause 3rd. — On cottem bagging, four cents per square yard or any other manu- 
facture not otherwise specified, suitable for the uses to which cotton bagging is applied, whether 
compo.sed in whole or in part of liemp or flax, or any otlicr rnatcriul, or imported under the 
designation of gunny cloth, or any other appellation, and without regard to the weight or width, a 
duty of five cents per square yard. 

Section IV. — And be it further enacted, That, from and after the passage of this act, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of the articles hereinafter mentioned, the 
following duties, that is to say 

1st. — On iron in bars or bolts, not manufactured in whole or in part by rolling, seventeen dol- 
lars per ton ; on bar or bolt iron, made wholly or in jiart bv rolling, twenty-five dollars per ton. 
Provided, That all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other form, less finished than iron in bars or bolts, 
and more advanced than pig iron, except castings, shall be rated ns iron in bars or bolt, and pay 
a duty accordingly. Provided also, That iron, imported prior to the 3rd day of March, 1843, 
in bars or otherwise, for railways and inclined planes, shall be entitled to the benefits of the provi- 
sions of existing laws, exempting it from the |»^yment of duty on proof of its having been actually 
and permanently laid down for use on any railway or inclined plane prior to the 3rd day of March, 
1848, and all such iron imported from and after the date aforesaid, shall be subject to pay the duty 
on rolled iron. 

Section VII. — And be it further enacted, That, from and after the day and year aforesaid, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on the importation of the articles hereinafter mentioned, 
the following rates of duty, that is to say : — 

J2nd. — On all books printed in the English language, or of which English forms the text, 
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when bound, thirty cents per pound, when in sheets or boards, twenty cents per pound. Pro* 
vided, That whenever the importer shall prove, to the satisfaction of the collector, when the 
goods are entered, that any such book has been printed and published abroad more than one 
year, and not republished in this country, or luts been and ])uhli&hcd abroad more 

than five years before such importation, then, and iti such case, the said books shall be ad- 
mitted at one-lialf of the above rate of duties. Provided, That the said terms of one year and 
five years, shall in no case commence, or be computed at and from a day before tlie passing of this 
act; on all books printed in Latin or Greek, or in which either language forms the text, when 
bound, fifteen cents pef pound ; when unbound, thirteen cents per pound ; on all books printed in 
Hebrew, or of wliicli that language forms the text, when bound, ten cents per pound, and when 
unbound, eight cents per pound. Provided, That all books printed in foreign languages, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew excepted, shall pay a duty of five cents per volume, when bound or in boards^ 
and when in sheets or ^jamphlets, ti^een cents per pound : and editions of works in the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, or English langinag^ , which have been printed forty years prior to the date of 
importation, shall pay a duty of fiv/coiits per volume ; and nil reports of legislative committees, 
appointed under foreign governmems, shall pay a duty of five cents per volume ; on polyglots, 
lexicons, and dictionarieR, five cents per pound ; on honks of engravings or plates, with or witliout 
letterpress, whether bound or unbound, and on maps and charts, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Section X. — And be it furtlier enacted. That on all articles not herein enumerated or pro- 
vided for, there shall bo levied, collected, •and paid a duty of twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Section XL — And be it further enacted. That an addition of ten per centum shall be made to 
the several rates of duties by this act imposed, in respect to all goods, wares, and merchandise, on 
the importation of which, in American or foreign vessels, a specific discrimination between them is 
not herein made, wliich, from and after the time when this act shall take effect and go into operation, 
shall be imported in shijis or vessels not of the United States ; and that a further addition of ten 
per centum shall he made to the several rates of dutiCvS imposed by this act on all goods, wares, 
and merciiandise, which shall be imported from any port or place east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in foreign vessels. Provided, That these .additional duties shall not apply to goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, W'hieh shall he imported after the day that this act goes into operation, in ships or vessels 
not of the United States, entitled by treaty or by any act or acts of Congress, to he entered in tlie 
ports of the United States, on the payment of the same duties as shall then he paid on goods, 
wares, or merchandise, imported in ships or vessels of the United States. 

Section XI L — And be it furtlier enacted, That on and after the day this act goes into operation, 
the duties on all imported goods, wwes, or merchandise, shall he paid in cash ; Provided, That in all 
cases of failure or neglect to pay the duties, on complctiori of the entry, the said goods, wares, or 
merchandise, shall he taken posbossion of by the collector, and deposited in the public stores, tliere 
to be kept with due and reasonable care, at the charge and risk of the owner, importi i, consignee, 
or agent; and if any such goods remain in public store beyond sixty days (except in the case of 
goods imported from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, remaining for the space of ninety days) 
without payment of the duties thcrcou, then said goods, wares, and merchandise, or such quantities 
thereof as mav be deemed necessary to discharge the duties, shall be appraised and sold by the col- 
lector, at public iUiclion,T>n due public notice thereof being first given, in the manner and for the 
time prescribed by a general regulation of the Treasury department ; and at said public sale, dis- 
tinct printed catalogues, descriptive of said goods, with the appraistul value affixed thcrelo, shall be 
distributed among the persons at said sale ; and a reasonable opportunity shall be given, before 
such sale, to persons desirous of purchasing, to inspect the cpiality of such goods ; and the proceeds 
of said sales, after deducting the usual rate of storage at the port in question, togoihcr with all 
other charges and expenses, including intcrejt on the duties fiom the date of entry at the rate of 
six per centum per annum, shall be applied to the payment of duties ; and any balance of money 
remaining, over and above the full amount of duties, charges, and expenses .,*id interest aforesaid, 
as well ns such quantities of any goods, wares, or merclmndise as may not have been sold for the 
purposes before-mentioned, shall be delivered, and the money paid over h) the collector to the 
owner, importer, consignee, or ageq^, and proper receipts taken for the same : — 

And provided, That if no claim be made by such ow ner, importer, consignee, or agent, for the 
portion of the goods which may remain in tiie hands of the collector, after such sale, the said goods 
shall be forthwith returned to the jiublic stores, there to be kept at the risk and expense of the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent, until claimed or sold for storage agreeably to law ; and the 
proceeds of the sale for duties remaining unclaimed for the space of ten days after such sale, shall, 
after payment of duties and all expenses aforesaid, at the expiration of that period, be paid by the 
collector into the Treasury, in the manner provided for in the case of unclaimed goods in the next 
succeeding section of this act : And provided further, Tliat when any goods are of a perishable 
nature, they shall be sold forthwith. 

Section XIII. — And he it further en^ted. That, previous to the sale of any unclaimed goods, 
the said collector shall procure an inventory and appraisement thereof to he made, and to be veiified 
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on oath or affirmation, by two or mmw respectable merchants, before the said colleetor, and to iMiAiia 
with him ; and said copector shall afterwards cause said goods to be advertised and sold, in the 
manner provided for in this act, <ind, after retaining the duties thereon, agreeably to Inventoiy 
and appraisement, and interest and charges aforesaid, shall pay the overplus, if any there be, into 
the Treasury of the United States, iliere to remain for the use of the owner or owners, who sh^I 
upon fhe due proof of his, her, or their property, be entitled to receive the same } for which pur- 
pose the collector shall transmit, with tlie said overplus, a copy of the inventory, appraisement, 
and account of sales, specifying the marks, numbers, and descriptions of the packages sold, their 
contents, the name of the vessel and master in which and of tlie port or j^ace whence they were 
imported, and the time when, and the name of the person or persons to whom said goo£ were 
consigned in the manifest; and tlie receipt or certificate of the collector shall exonerate the master 
or person liaving the charge or command of any ship or vessel in which said goods, wares, and 
merchandise were imported, from all claim of the owner orrowners thereof: Provided, That so 
mncli of the fifty-sixth section of the general collection law o|‘2nd of March, 179», which provides 
for the storage of unclaimed mercliandisc, as conflicts with tr? provision of this act, shall be and 
is hereby repealed : Provided also. That wlien goods are of a^, perishable nature, they shall be sold 
forthwith. 

Section XIV. — And be it further enacted, That on and after the day this law goes into effect, 
there shall be allowed a drawback on foreign sugar refined in the United States, and exported there- 
from, equal in amount to the duty paid on foreign sugar from which it shall be manufactured, to be 
ascertained under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and no 
more j and on spirits distilled from foreign molasses, a drawback of five cents per gallon, till the 
Ist day of January, 1843, when it shall be reduced one per cent per gallon ; and annually, on the 1st 
day of January thereafter, the said drawback shall be reduded one cent per gallon, until the same 
shall be wholly discontinued : Provided, That this act shall not alter or repeal any law now in 
force regulating the exportation of sugar refined, or spirits distilled from molasses in the United 
States, except as to the rates of duties and drawbacks. 

Section XV. — And be it further enacted, That in the case of all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported on and after the day this act goes into openitinn, and entitled to debenture under existing 
laws, no drawback of the duties shall be allowed on the same, unless said goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, shall be exported from the United States within three years from date of importation of 
the same ; nor shall the additional rate of duty levied by this act on goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported in foreign vessels, be refunded in case of re-exportation : Provided, That two and one- 
half per centum on tlie amount of all drawbacks allowed, except on foreign refined sugars, shall 
be retained, for the use of the United States, by the collectors pu}ir)g such drawbacks respectively ; 
and in tlie case of foreign refined sugars, ten per centum shall be so retained. 

Section XVI. — And be it further enacted. That in al: cases where there is or shall be imposed 
any /rd valorem rate of duty on any goods, wares, or me^clla^di^c, imported into the United States, and 
in all cases where the duty imposed shall by law be regulated by, or directed to be estimated or Imsed 
Upon, the value of the square yard, or of any specified quantity or parcel of such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, it shall be tiie duty of the collector, within whose district the same shall be imported 
or entered, to cause the actual market value or wholesale price thereof, at .he time when purchased, 
in the principal markets of the country from which the same shall liavc been imported into the 
United States, or of the yards, parcels, or quantities, as the case may be, to be appraised, estimati^, 
and ascertained, and to such value or price, to be ascertained in the manner provided in this act, 
shall be added all costs and charges, except insurance, including in every case charges for commis- 
sion at the usual rates, as the true value at the port where the same may be entered, upon which 
duties shall bo assessed. And it shall, in every such case, be the duty of the appraisers of the 
United States, and every of them, and every person ‘Who shall act as such appraiser, or of the col- 
lector and naval officer, as the case may be, by all the reasonable ways and means in his or their 
power, to ascertain, estimate, and appraise the true and actual market value and wholesale price, 
any invoice or affidavit to tlie contrary notwithstanding, of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, 
at the time purchased, and in the principal markets of the country whence the same shall have 
been imported into the United States, and the number of sucll yards, parcels, or quantities, and 
such actual market value or wholesale price of every of them as the case may require ; and all sudi 
goods, wares, or merchandise, being maiiufacttired of wool, or rhercof wool shall be a component 
part, which shall be imported into the United States in an unfinished condition, shall, in everv 
such appraisal, be taken, deemed, and estimated to have been, at the time purchased, and place 
whence the same were imported into the United States, of as great value as if tlie same had been 
entirely finislied : Provided, That in all cases where goods, wares, and merchandise, subject to 
ad valorem duty, or on which the duties are to be levied upon on the value of the square yard, and 
in all cases where any specific quantity or parcel of such goods, wares, and merchandise, shall have 
been imported into the United States from a country in which the same liave not been maotifoc- 
tured or produced, the foreign value shall be appraised and estimated according to the current 
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marlc«t vidiM or •Lmilar articles at the princijjal marheu of the country of pro- 

duction or manufocture» at the period of tlie exportation of said goods, wares, and mercliandise, 
to United States. 

„ XVlL-*-And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the appraisers, or the collector 
and naval officer, as the case may be, to call before them and examine, upon oath or affirmation, 
any owner, importer, consignee, or other person touching anv matter or thing whicli they may 
deem material in ascertaining the true market value or wholesale price of any merchandise im- 
ported, and to require the production, on oath or affirmation, to tlie collector or to any permanent 
appraiser, of any letters, accounts, or invoices, in his possession, relating to the same, for which 
purpose they are her^y respectively aiitliorised to administer oaths and affirmations ; and if any 
person so called shall neglect or refuse to attend, or shall decline to answer, or slmll, if requireo, 
refuse to answer in writing any interrogatories, and subscribe liis name to his deposition, or to 
produce such papers, when so required, he shall forfeit and pay to the United States the sum of 
100 dollars ; and if such person be the owner, importer, or consignee, the appraisement which the 
said appraisers, or collector and nav^ officer, where there are no legal appraisers, may make of tlie 
goods, wares, and merchandise, shal^e litial and conclusive, any act to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing ; and any person who shall wilfully and corruptly swear or affirm falsely on such examination, 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury ; and if he be the owner, importer, or consignee, the merchandise 
shall be forfeited : and all testimony in writing or depositions taken by virtue of this section, shall 
be filed in the collector's office, and pres^'ved for future use of reference, or be transmitted to the 
secretary of the Treasury, when lie shall require the same : Provided, That if the importer, owner, 
agent, or consignee, of any such goods, shall be dissatisfied with the appraisement, and shall have 
complied with the foregoing requisitions, he may forthwith give notice to the collector, in writing, 
of such dissatisfaction ; on the receiiM. of which, the collector shall select two discreet and expe- 
rienced mercliants, citizens of the United States, familiar with the character and value of the goods 
in question, to examine and appraise the same, agreeably to the foregoing provisions ; and if they' 
shall disagree, the collector shall decide between them ; and the appraisement thus determined 
shall be final, and deemed and taken to be the true value of said goods, and the duties shall be 
levied tliereori accordingly, any act of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided also. 
That in all cases where tlie Actual value to he appraised, estimated, and ascertained as herein 
before stated, of any goods, wares, and merclmndise, imported into the United States, and subject 
to any ad va/orem dury, or whereon the duty is regulated by or directed to be imposed or levied on 
the value of tlie square yard, or other parcel or quantity thereof slmll exceed by ten per centum or 
more the invoice value, then, in addition to tiie duty imposed by law on the same, there shall be 
levied and collected on the same ^ods, wares, and merchandise, fifty per centum of the duty im- 
posed on the same, wlien fairly invoiced. 

XVI I L — And be it further enacted, tl'hai the several collectors be, and they are hereby autho- 
rised, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the secretary of the Treasury, whenever 
they shall deem it necessary to protect and secure the revenue of tlie United States against frauds 
and under-valuation, and the same is practicable, to take the amount of duties chargeable on any 
article bearing an ad vahrevi rate of duty, in the article itself, according to the proportion or rate 
per centum of the dutywni said article ; and such goods, so taken, the collector shall cause to be 
sold at public auction, within twenty days from the time of taking the same, in the manner pre- 
scribed ill this act, and place the proceeds arising from such sale in the Treasury of the United 
States : Provided, That the collector or appraiser slmll not he allowed any fees or commission for 
taking and disposing of said goods, and paying the proceeds thereof into the Treasury, other than 
are now allowed by law. 

XIX. --And be it further enacted. That if any person shall knowingly and wilfully, with intent 
to defraud the revenue of the United States, smuggle or clandestinely introduce into the United 
States, any good^^, wares, or merchandise, subject to duty by law, and which should have been in- 
voiced, without paying or accounting for the duty, or shall make out, or pass, or attempt to pass, 
through the Custom-house, any false, forged, or fraudulent invoice, every such person, his, her, 
or their aiders and abettors, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and on’ conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 3000 dollars, or imprisoned for any term of time not ex- 
ceedii^ two years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

XX. ^Afld be it furtlier enacted. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on each and 
every non-enumerated article which bears a similitude, either in material, quality, texture, or the 
use to which it may be applied, to any enumerated article chargeable with duty, the same rate of 
duty wliich is levied and charged on the enumerated article which it most resembles, in any of the 
[mrticulafs before-mentioned ; and if any non-enumerated article equally resembles two or more 
enumerated articles, on which difierent rates of duty are chargeable, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, on such non-enumerated article, the same rate of duty as is chargeable on the article 
which it resembles paying the highest duty ; and on all articles manufacture from two or more 
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materials, the du^ shall be assessed at the highest rates at which any of its component parts may 
be chargeable. 

XXL — And be it further enacted. That the collector shall designate on the invoice, at least 
one package of every invoice, and one package at least of every ten packages of goods, wares, or 
mercimndise, and a greater number should he or either of the appraisers deem it necessaiy, im^ 
portea into such port, to be opened, examined, and appraised, and shall order the package, or 
packapes so designated to the public stores for examination ; and if any package be found by tbe 
appraisers to contain any article not specified in the invoice, and they, or a majority of them, shall 
be of opinion that such article was omitted in the invoice with fraudulent intent on the part of the 
sliipper, owner, or agent, the contents of the entire package in wiiich the article may be shall be 
foneited; but if said appraisers shall be of opinion that no such fraudulent intent existed, then 
the value of such article shall be added to tiie entry, and tbe duties thereon paid aecordingly, and 
the same shall be delivered to the importer, agent, or consignee : Providc^d, That such forfeiture 
may be remitted by the secretary of the Treasury, on the production of evidence, satisfactory to 
him, that no fraud was intended : Provided furtlier. That likr on the opening of the package or 
packages of goods, a deficiency of any article shall be found, o\^ examination of the appraisers, tbe 
same shall be certified to the collector on the invoice, and an allowance be made in estimating the 
duties. 

XXII. — And be it further enacted, That where goods, wares, and merchandise, shall be entered 
at ports where there are no appraisers, the mode hereinbefore proscribed of ascertaining the foreign 
value thereof shall be carefully observed by the revenue officers, to whom is committed the esti- 
mating and collection of duties. 

XXI 11. — And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the secretary of the Treasury, 
from time to time, to establish such rules and regulations, </not inconsistent with the laws of the 
United States, to secure a just, faithful, and impartial appraisal of all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, as aforesaid, imported into the United States, and just and proper entries of such actual mar- 
ket value, or wholesale prices thereof, and of the square yards, parcels, or other quantities, as the 
case may require, and of such actual market value wholesale price of every of tliem. 

XXIV. — And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of all collectors, and other officers 
of the customs, to execute and carry into cfiTect all instructions of the secretary of the Treasury 
relative to the execution of the revenue laws ; and in case any difficulty shall arise as to the true 
construction or meaning of any part of such revenue laws; and in case any difficulty shall arise as 
to the true construction or meaning of any part of such revenue laws, the decision of the secretary 
of the Treasury shall be conclusive and binding upon all such collectors and other officers of the 
customs. 

XXV. — And be it further enacted. That nothing in this act contained shall apply to goods 

shipped in any vessel bound to any port of the United States, actually having left her last port of 
lading eastward of the Cape of Good Hope or beyond Cape Horn, prior to the 1st day of Septem- 
ber, 1842: and all legal provisions and regulations existing immediately before tiie fiOth day of 
June, 1842, shall be applied to importations which may be made in vessels which have left such 
last port of lading eastward of the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, prior to said 1st day of 
September, 1842. •» 

XXVL. — And be it further enacted, That laws existing on the 1st day of June, 1842, shall ex- 
tend to and be in force for the collection of the duties imposed by this act, on goods, wares, and 
merchandise, imported into the United States, and for the recovery, collection, distribution, and 
remission of all fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and for the allowance of the drawbacks by this act 
authorised, as fully and cfiectually as if every regulation, restriction, penalty, forfeiture, provision, 
clause, matter, and thing, in the said laws contained, laid been inserted in and re-enacted by this 
act. And that all provisions of any former law incoiu&istent with this act^ shall be, and the same 
are hereby repealed. 

XXVII. — And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the secretary of tbe Treasury, 
annually, to ascertain whether, for the year ending on the 30th of June next preceding, the duty on 
any articles has exceeded thirty-five per centum ad valorem on the average wholesale market value 
of such articles, in the several ports of the United States for the preceding year ; and, if so, he shall 
report a tabular statement of such articles and excess of duty to Congress at the commencement of 
the next annual session thereof, with such obs^vations and recommendations as lie may deem ne- 
cessarv for the improvement of the revenue. 

XXVIIL— And be it further enacted, That the importation of all indecent and obscene prints, 
painting, lithographs, engravings, and transparencies, is hereby prohibited ; and no invoice of 
packages whatever, or any part thereof, shall be admitted to entry, in which any such articles are 
contained ; and all invoices and packages, whereof any such article shall compose a part, are hereby 
declared to be liable to be proceeded against, seized and forfeited, by due course of law, and the 
said articles shall be forthwith destroyed. 

XXIX.— And be it further enacted, That wherever tJie word “ ton” is used in this act, in re- 
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ferenoe to weight, it shall be deemed and taken to be twenty hundred weight, each hundred weight 
being ll^bs. avoirdupois. 

XXX.— And be it further enacted, That so long as the distribution of the net proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, directed to be made among the several states, territories, and district of 
Columbia, by the act entitled “ An Act to appropriate the Proceeds of the Sales of the Public Lands, 
and to griuit pre-emption Rights,** shall be and remains suspended by virtue of ttiis act, and of the 
proviso of the sixth section of the act aforesaid, the ten per centum of tlie said proceeds directed 
to be paid by the said act to the several states of Oliio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Michigan, shall also be and remain suspended. 

JOHN WHITE, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

WILLIE P. MANGUM, President of thfs SensLte, pro tempore, 

m ^ 

Approved August 30th, 1842. 

johnAyler. 
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TARIFF; 

OB, 

RATES OF DUTIES ON ALL GOODS, WA^S, AND MERCHANDISE, 
IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


ARTICLES. 


Absyuth 

Aoaeia, or gum arabio 

AocordioDi 

Acetate of lead, or white lead 

— ~ potaue 

qutckiiilver 

Acid, boracic 

-— <• tartaric, in crystal! or powder. . 

AH other acids 

Acorns 

Adhesive felt, for covering ships* bot- 
toms 

plaster, salve 

Adianthum 

Adaes 

Agaric 

Agates 

Alabaster and spar ornaments 

Alba, canella 

Alcomoquc bark 

Ale, in Iwttlea (no duty on bottlce).. . 

— otherwise than in bottles 

Alkermes... 

Almonds 

— — ' oil of 

Almond paste 

Aloes 

Alum 

Amber 

beads 

Ambergris 

Amethyst 

Ammonia 

Ammunition, viz. 

Shot and cannon balls 

Gunpowder 

Musket balls 

Anatomical preparations, if specially 

imported 

Ancbovirs 

— ^ In bottles or kegs 

Anf^ora goat's wool, or hair 

Animals imported for breed 

Annatto 

Aniseed 

Antimony, crude 

Antique oil 

Antiquities, specially imported 

not specially imported, accord- 
ing to the materials of which they 

are composed 

Any goods, wares, or merchandise of 
the grovhh, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, or of its 
fisheries, upon which no drawback, 
bounty, or allowance have been 

paid* 

Apodiocarieo' pblala and bottles, six 

ounces, and under 

^ exceeding the capacity of six, 
end not exceeding the capacity of 
sixteen ounoea earn.... 

Apparel, wearing, and other personal 
baggage Inc ‘ 


60 cents per gallon, 
free. 

ao per cent. 

4 cents per lb. 

20 per cent. 


1 por cent per lb. 
30 per cent. 

free. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 

30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

7 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

30 per cent, 
free. 

20 cents per gallon. 
15 cents per gallon. 
30 per cent. 

3 cents per lb. 

0 cents per lb. 

2!i per cent. 

tree. 

1} cent per lb. 

20 per cout. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

7 per cent. 

SO per cent. 

1 cent per lb. 

8 cents per lb. 

4 cents per lb. 

free. 

100 cents per barrel. 
20 per cent. 

1 cent per lb. 
free, 
ditto. 

20 por cent, 
free. 

25 per cent, 
free. 


Idlr. 75ots. pergroBB. 


8 dlsi.35 cts.per grMa.{ 


ARTICLES. 


Apparatus, philosophical, spccislly 
imported by order and for the use 
of any society incorporated fur pbk- 
loaopLical or literary purposes, or 
for the encouragement of the fine 
arts, or by order and for the use of 
any seminary of learning, school, or 
college, within tbo United States of 

the territorioB thereof 

not specially imported, accord- 
ing to the materials of which they 

are composed 

Armenian bole and stone 

Argent vivum 

Arj;ol 

Arms, fire, except muskets and rifles. 

— — side 

Arrowroot 

Articles of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the Uniteil States, 
or Its territories, and of its Asberies 

all, compoiad wholly or chiefly 

iu quantity ot gold, silver, pearl, 
and precious stones, not otherwise 

specified.. 

all,'^nnt free, and not subject to 

any other rate of duty 

• manufactured from copper, or of 

which copper is the material of 
chief value, uot otherwise specified 

all, imported for the use of the 

United States 

Artificial feathers and fldrwers, or 

parts thereof 

Asafoctida 

Asses’ skins 

» iraitstion of 

Ava root 

Awl hafts 

Ayr stones 

Bacon 

iBs^sge, personal, in actual use 

; Baling, not otherwise apeo'fied, suit- 
able for the uses to which cotton 

bagging is applied 

Bag^, grass 

gunny 

Baiaes 

Balls, billiard..,. 

Balsams, all kinds of cosmetic 

Bamboos, unmanufactured 

Bark of cork trees, unmanufactured. . 

Peruvian .r 

all not specially mentioned 

Barley 

pearl.... 

Barytes, sulphate of 

Bar, wood 

Barilla 

Basketx wood or osier 

palm leaf 

straw 


iBasI ropes . 


21) per ceot. 
ditto, 
free. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 

30 per cent. 


30 per oent. 


26 per cent, 
free. 

35 per cent, 
ditto, 
free. 

30 per cent. 
3 cents per lb. 
free. 


5 cants per sq. yd. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

14 cents per sq. yd. 

85 per cent* 
free, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

30 per cent. 

30 cents per bushel. 

3 cents, per lb. 

I cent per lb. 
fcoe. 
ditto. 

35 percent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

4| cents per lb. 

(csefiicwsd) 
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ABTIOLB8. 


BattlodOiw . • » • 

Buy water or bay rum .. 

Bay was. or myrtle wax 

Bdeniwm 

Beado of preoioua atonea 

— — gold aod ailver, 

— another 

Beane, Tonkay 

— Vanilla 

all other, uotapocially mentioned 

Bed featbera 


Beer lo bottlea 

Beer ofherwiae than in bottlea. 


Bellowa... 

Benzotoa.. 


Bed-apreada, or covere made of the 
■crape or waste eada of printed oali- 
coea sewed together, not anldect to 
the regulations on cotton cloths.. .. 
Bella, of bell metal, fit only to be re- 

manufactured 

Berries used for dyeing, all 

Juniper 

Bezoar atonea 

Birds 

Bitter apple 

Bituiucn...., 

Black, ivory 

Black, lamp 

Black lead powder 

Blacking 

Bladders 

Black lead pencils 

Blankets, the value not exceeding! 
seventy-fire cents each, and dimen. 
■ions not exceeding seven ty-tu'o liy ^ 
fifty inches, nor lesa than furty-fivei 

liy sixty 

all other woollen 

of mohair or goats’ hair 

Bleaching powders 

Blue vitriol 

Blooms, iron in, aiibjeet to the same 

duty as iron in bolts or bars 

Boards, rough 

Bolibiu wire, covered with cotton . . . . 

Booking i 

Boiler plates * 

Bolting cloths 

Bolts, copper 

- com^sition 

Bonnets, iinenumeTated 0 

muslin 

•— ' silk or satin 

Bonnet wire, covered with silk 

covered with cotton thread or| 
other material 
Bone, tip. . 
wna] 


DUTIES. 


Bone, whale, other manufactures of.. 
— not of the American fisheries . . . 

manufactures of 

Boots. 

— — laced, silk or satin for chilfiren . . 

Bootees, fbr women or men, silk 

Boots and bootees, men’s, of leather. . 

— — • women’a, of leather 

children’s of leather 

Bookbiodera* agate ferrulte 

Books, blank, bound 

— — blank, unbound 

Latin, bound 

— Latin, unbound. 

— Greek, unbound 

Greek, bound 

— — English, bound 

— English, in sheets or boards .... 
— - specially imported for the use of 

an iuoorporated institution 

Hebrew, or of which that Ian- 

guage ^nns the text when bound . 

— — unbound 

— — printed in foreign laugnagea, 


30 per cent. 

SO per cent. 

SO per cent, 
ditto. 

T per cent. 

S5 per cent, 
ditto. 

80 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

25 per cenL 
2 cents per lb. 

20 cents per gallon. 
15 cents per gallon. 
15 fier cent. 

39 percent, 
so cent, 
/ditto. 


30 per cent. 

free. 

ditt<f. 

SO per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

(cent per lb. 
20 por cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

25 per cent. 


1.5 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
20 pgr cent. 

1 cent per Ib. 
^ents per lb* 


20 per ci*nt. 

8 cents per lb. 

14 cents per sq. yd. 
4 cents per ll>. 

20 per cent. 

4 cents per lb. 

.10 per rent. 

3.5 per c<‘nt. 

40 per cent. 

2 dollars each. 

12 cents per lb. 

8 cents per lb. 

5 per tent. 

20 per cent. 

12^ per Cent. 

20 per cent. 

1 dir. 25 cts. per |^ir. 

25 cents per pair. 

I 7.5 cents per pair. 

1 dir. 25cts. per pair. 
' 50 cents per pair. 
15 cents per pair. 

7 per cent. 
20ecent8 per lb. 

15 cents per ib. 

ditto. 

13jconts per lb. 

• ditto. 

16 cents per lb 
30 cents per lb. 

20 cents per lb. 


10 cents par Ib. 
0 cents per lb. 


ARTICLES. 


Latin, Greek and Hebrew excepted, 

bound or in boards 

Books, in sheets or pamphlets 

— - editions of works in the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and English lan- 
guages which bate been printed 
forty years prior to the date of im- 
portation 

— reports of the legislative com- 

mittees appointed under foreign 
governments 

polyglots, lexicons, and diction. 

aries 

— of engravings or plates, with or 

without lotterpress 

— profesaional, of persons arriving 

in the United States 

Bfioks (See Act, sec. 7, clause 2). 

Boot web 

Borax, or Tincal 

Botany, specimens in, if specially im- 
ported for the use of an incorpo. 

rated institution 

Bottles, apotherariea’, exceeding the 
capacity of six and not exceeding 
the capacity of sixteen ounces each 

black glass, not exceeding one 

quart. 

black glass, exceeding one Muartj 

— perfumery and fancy, not%x- 

reeding the capacity of four ounces 
each 

— exceeding four ounces and not 

exceeding sixteen ounces 

Bougies 

Boxes, japanned dressing 

- shell, not otherwise enumerated 

- not otlicrwirte specified 

Box boards, paper 

Bracelets, gold or set 

- gilt 

- hair 

Binds, not exceeding Ifiuz. to the 

1000 

— exceeding 10 oz. to the 1000 .... 

Brandy (according to proof) 

Brass, manufactures of, not otherwise 

enumerated 

— ill plates or sheets 

— in bars 

~ ‘V 

— old, only fit lo bo re-maniifsc- 

tiirod 


- wire 

- rolled 

- battery 

- Studs 

- Screws 

Braziers’ rods of .^-lOtbs to lO-lGtbsj 

of an ineb diameter 

Brazil paste, or Pasta dc Brazil... 

- pebble 

— — pebbles prepared for spectacles . 

Bricks 

Brimstone, crude 

> rolled 

Bristol stones 

Bristles 

Bronze casts 

- all ranunfactures of 

~ powder 

- pale, yellow, white, and red 

- liquid, ^ild or bronze colour ... 

Brown, Spauisb, dry 

ditto, in oil 

Brucine 

Bucklca of copper, brass, iron, steel J 
pewter, tin, lead, or of which either 
of these articles is a component 

material 

Buckles, chiefly of gold or silver.. 

Buckram 

Building stones 

Bnllrushea 

Bttlbs, or bnlbous roots 


VOL. III. 


5 Z • 


DUTIES. 


6 cents p«T V 0 I. 
16 cents per Ib. 


6 cents por ^ ol. 


ditto. 

6 cents per lb. 
20 per cent, 
free. 

26 per cent, 
ditto. 


free. 


2 dlrs. 25 cts. per grs. 

3 dollars per gross. 

4 dollars per gross. 


|2 dlrs. 50 ctn. per grs. 

3 dollars per gross. 
30 per cent, 
ditto. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

3 cents per lb. 

20 per cent. 

2.5 per cent, 
ditto. 

6 cents per 1000. 

6 rents per Ib. 

1 dollar per gallon, 

30 per cent, 
ditto, 
free, 
ditto. 

ditto. 

25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

12 cents per. lb. 

3*0 per rent. 

3t) cents per lb. 

cents per lb. 

21) percent. 

7 per cent. 

2 dollars per gross. 

25 per cent, 
free. 

25 per cent, 

7 percent. 

1 per cent per. Ib. 
30 per cent, 
ditto. 

20 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

1 cent per lb. 

1^ cent per Ih. 

20 per cent. 


30 per oeiit. 
ditto. 

26 per cent, 
20 per cent, 
ditto. 
tree. 


(coH/inued} 
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Ilullion 

JBurlaps 

Burr wtonei, unwroiigbt 

dRtto. wrought 

Busts, lead 

Buttoos, not metal 

Button moulds, of whatever material. 

Butter .* 

Butt binges, cast iron 

Cabinet wares 

O^epiit, or cHjeputa, oil of 

Caaes, linseod 

Calx 

Calf skins, raw 

do. salted or pickled, in a raw 

state 

do. tanned 

Calomel, and other mercurial pre> 

parations 

Camblets, of mohair or goats' hair... . 

Cameos, real or imitation 

Camels* hair 

do. pencils 

Camphor, reuned 

crude 

Canary seed 

Cancrorum cculi, or crab's eye 

Canella, alba 

Candles, tallow 

wax 

spemiacetti 

cannon, iron 

Cantbarides 

Canton rrapea, coming from beyond 

the Capo of Good Hope 

Canvass for floor cloths or wearing 

apparel 

for sails, such as sail duck 

Caoutchouc gums 

Gapers 

Caps, viz. 

Of chip 

Of cotton, if jointly made by hand 

Carbines or carabines 

Carboys of the capacity of half agalloii 

above half and not above three 

gallons 

exceeding three gallons 

Carbuncles 

Gmrdamem seed 

Cards, playing 

~ idsiting 

blank 

Carpeting, Aubuyason 

Carpet binding 

Carpets and carpeting, via. : 

Brussels 

Ingrained 

Treble ingrained 

Turkey 

Venetian 

Wilton 

OiUoloth 

Straw 

Saxony 

Matting 


All other kinds of ] 

Carriages of all descriptiouH, and parts 

thereof 

Cashmere, borders of'woiil, in whole 

nr in part 

Cashmere, viz. : — 

Of Thibet 

Cloth 

Gown patteriis, wool being a 

component material 

Gowns, made 

Shawls, Thibet 

Shawls, wool being a component 


Caaemeut I'ods, iron for 

Cases, Ash skin 

Caasada, or meal of..., 

Caaaie, ^Incae, CalcQtta, & Sumatra. 


DUTIES. 


' free. 

2d per cent. 

1 free. 

30 per cent. 

4 cents per Ih. 

35 per cent. 

ditto. 

5 cents per lb. 
cents per lb. 

00 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

0 per cent, 
ditto. 

.1 dollars per doaeu. 

35 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

74 per cent. 

SO por cent, 
ditto. 

30 cents per 1b. 

T) remta per lb. 

30 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 

4 cents per lb. 

8 rents per lb. 

ditto. 

1 cent iier lb. 

ftee. 

2 (lira. AO cts. per lb. 

3.5 per cent. 

7 cents per sq. yard, 
free. 

30 per cent. 

35 por cent. 

40 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

15 cents each. 

30 cents each. 

50 ceuts each. 

7 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

85 cents per pack. 
13 cents per lb. 
ditto. 

05 cents per sq. yd. 
30 per cent. 

.55 cents per sq. yd. 
30 cents per sq. yd. 
05 cents per sq. yd. 
55 rents per sq. yd. 
30 cents per sq. yd. 
05 cents per sq. yd. 
36 cents por sq. yd. 

25 per cent. 

G5 cents per sq. yd. 
35 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

ditto. 

40 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

40 per cenjj, 

ditto. 

50 per cent. 

80 per mnt. 

40 per cent. 

2) cents per lb. 
30 per cent, 
ditto. 

5 cents per 1b. 


ARTICLES. 


Cassia buds, and ftstula 

Caatanar, or caatinai 

Castings of plaster 

Castor beano 

oil 

Castor glasses, not in the frames or 
cruets, not out (See Glass). 

Cast shoe bills 

iron vessels, not otberwigo spe- 
cified .T...... 

Catgut 

Catsup 

Cayutine pepper 

Cement, Roman 

Cerise. Kan fie, Kirsclie W^ase, or 

Cherry water, a cordial 

Ceruse, dry or in oil 

Chalk, red ani French 

— - white. 

Cbambray gauzu of silk only 

Chamomile flowers 

CharboD, animal 

Charts 

books of, uot connected with any 
work oC which they form a volume. 
When so connected, will pay the 
same as tho other volumes. 

Cheese 

Chemical preparations, not otherwine 

enumerate,^ 

— ' ■ salts, not otberwiso enume- 
rated 

Chenille. cords or triniuiing of, cotton. 

ClierootB (India cigars) 

Cherry rum, a cordial 

Children’s shoes 

slippers 

China ware 

— ~ root 

Chip hats or bonnets 

Chocolate 

Cboppa Romals and Bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs, silk 

Chromic yellow 

Chronometoi s. . 

Chrystals of tin 

Ciar, or cuiar rope 

Cigars 

Cinnamof* 

Citron, in its natural state 

preserved 

Clasps, viz. ' — 

Gold or silver 

Clay, nn wrought 

Cloaks 

Clocks ^ 

Cloth, viz. : — 

India-rubber, wool being a com- 
ponent part 

India-rubber, linen being a com- 
ponent part 

Woollen 

Bolting 

All nil, for floors, patent stuinp<*d, 

printed or painted 

Oil, not denominated pkfent floor 

cloth 

Hemp 

Clothing, ready made • 

clothing, all articles worn by 

men, women, or rhildren, not other- 
wise spectned.pf whatever material 
composed, maao wholly or in part 

by hand 

Cloves 

Gosebes, or psrir thereof 

Coach furaiture of all descriptions ... 

lace, all kinds of. 

Coal 

Coatings, mohair or goata* hair 

Cochineal 

Cocoa 

Cudilla hemp .... 

Codfish, dry 

Cofihe, when imported in American 


DUTIES. 


SO per cent. 

1 cent ptr lb* 

30 per t^nt. 

30 per cant. . 
40 cents per gallon. 


1 cent per lb. 

lA cent per lb. 

15 percent. 

30 per cent. 

10 cents per )b. 

20 percent. 

GO cents per galicn. 
4 cents per lb. 

30 per cent. . 
free. 

3 dlrs. SO cts. per lb. 
20 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 


9 cents por lb. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 

3 cents per Ih. 

40 cents per lb. 

00 cents per gallon. 
15 cents per pair, 
ditto. 

30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

4 ceuts por lb. 

2 dlrs. 60 cts. per Ib. 
1 cent per lb. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

4A cents per lb. 

40 cents per Ib. 

25 cents per Ih. 

20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

20 per cent, 
free. 

50 per cent. 

25 per cent. 


40 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

35 cents per s^. yd. 

10 cents per sq. yd. 
30 per cemt. 
so per cent. 


40 per cent. 

8 cents per lb. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 

85 per cent. 

1 dir. 75 cts. per ton. 
30 per cent, 
free. 

1 cent per lb. 

30 denars per ton. 

1 dollar per I If lbs. 


continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


YeMeT«, from tbe plaeea of 4ta 


Coins. foM or silver 

< ciAinets of, specially imported.. 
— • cabinets of| not specially im-i 
ported, and of copper. 

■■■ " ■ copper 

Coke 


Colcother, dry., 
in oil 


Cold 

Cologne water 
Comlw, all for tbe bair, of wbatover 

material e. 

Comforterp, made of wool .... 

Comfits, preserved in sugar, brandy, 


Cencana, India 

Coney wool 

Confectionary, all 

Copper, in plates or sheets, weighing] 
over thirty-four ounces, taken as[ 

braaiors’ copper 

Copper, viz. :™ 

Maoufacturoa of, not otherwise | 

specified 

Wire 

For the use of the mint 

Suited to tlio sheathing of ships,! 
but none is to be so considered 
except that which is 14 inches 
wide and 4B inches long, and 
weighiug from 14 to 34 ounces 

per square foot 

Rods 

Rolfs 

Spikes 


ao per cent. 
tree. 
ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

5 cents per bushel. 
1 cent per lb. 
l| cent per lb. 

23 per cent, 
ditto. 

•ditto. 

ditto. 

/ditto. 

2dlrfr50cts. per lb. 
23 per cent, 
ditto. 


30 per jent. 
ditto. 

25 per cent, 
free. 


Spikes 
Nails . 

In nigs . 
I bars . 


In bars 

Old, fit only to bo rcmanufac>| 
tnred 
Ore ... 

Copperas. 


Copper, sulphate of. . 
ral 


Coral 

Cordage, tarred. 

— — uiitarrod 

Cordials, all kinds 

Coriander seed 

Corks 

Cork, manufactures of 

tree, bark of, unmanufactured . . 

Cornelian stone « 

Com, Indian nr maize 

Corrosive sublimate 

Cosmetics 

Cotton, viz.;— 

Ragging 

Easy embroidery, or floss 

Cotton 

Cord 

Braces or suspenders 

All mannfactures of, or of wbicb 
cotton shall be a component 
part, not otherwise enumerated 
All manufactures of, not dyed, 
coloured, printed, or stained, 
not exceeding in value 20 cents 

} ^cr square yard, shall be va- 
ued at 20 cents per square yard 
All manufactures of, or clotb of 
which cotton shall be a com- 
ponent part, not otherwise de- 
scribed, if dyed, coloured , print- 
ed, nr stained, in whole or in 

E art, and not exceeding in ra- 
re 30 eeuts tbe square yard, 
shall be taken and deemed to 
have cost 80 cents the square 
yard, and charged with duty 

mcooff^sly 

All such velvets, cords, moleskins, 
lhstiaa8,buinilo cloths, or goods 
manufactured by napping or 
raiaiiig, cutting or shearing. 


DUTIES. 


free. 

4 cents per lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

free. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2*%:eiits per lb. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

5 cents gcr lb. 

I 4^ cents lb. 

GO cents per gallon. 
I 20 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

2.** per cent, 
free. 

I 7 per cent. 

10 cents per bushel. 
I 23 per cent, 

ditto. 

4 cents per sq. yd. 
30 per cent. 

3 cents per lb. 

30 per cent. 

33 per cent. 


80 per cent. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton (confinueti ) : — 

not exceeding in value 35 cents 
per square yard, shall bo valued 
at 36 cents per square yard.. . I 
Kendal, tbe materials being cot-| 

ton and wool 

Mits 

Glovea 

Thread, twist, and yarn, all un- 
bleached, and uncoloured, the 
original cost of which shall be 
less than 00 cents per lb., shall 
be deemed and taxen to have 
cost GO cents per lb., and shall 
be charged with duty accord- 
ingly 

Thread, twist, and yam, all 
bleached or coloured, the origi- 
nal cost of which shall be less 
than 75 cents per lb., shall be 
deemed and taken to have cost 
73 cents per lb., and shall be 
charged with duty accord- 
ingly [ 

Twist, yam, and thread, all otfaerj 
on spools or otherwise. .. 

Lace 

Stockings 

Cow hides, raw 

I tanned 

I Cowries (shells) 

iCrapes, silk, from beyond the Cape of 

Gondflope... 

Crash 

Cranks mill, of wrought iron... 
Cravats, in pieces or single, unmade, | 
according to their material .... 

— ready-made 

Crayons 

Crayou pencils, of lead 

Cream of tartar 

Crm^kery 

Crowns. Leghorn hats 

Crucibles, black lead 

sand.. 

Crystals, viz.: — 

Watch 

Ciimmiu seed 

Curls, hair.. 

Currants 

Gut iron nails 

Cutlery, all kinds 

Delft ware 

Delphine 

Demijohns, of half gallon or less. 

above half and not exceediugj 

three 

— exceeding three 

Diamonds 

set in steel, glaziers’ 

^Diaper, linen 

hemp *.*:*■•' 

Directions for patent medicines. 

Dolls of every description 

Domets, a (flannnl) 

Dowlas 

Down of all kiuds 

Drawings 

Drawers, ailk 

Dressed furs, on the skin 

Dried pulp 

Drillings, linen 

Drugs, dyeing, not otherwise onu-| 

roerated 

medicinal, not otherwise enu- 
merated 

Duck, Holland, English, Russia, ra- 
Tens, half-duck, and all other s<iU| 

duck 

Dutch metal, in leaf 

Dyeing, articles used principally lor, 

not otherwise enumerated 

— drugs, and materials for com- 
posing I dyes, not otherwise enu- 
merated 

Dye woods 

Earth in oil 


DUTIES. 


30 per cent. 

40 por cent. 
30 per cent, 
ditto. 


26 per cent. 


ditto. 

30 per cent. 


> per cent. 

».) per cent. 

3 per cent. 

6 cents per lb. 

20 per cent. 

2 dolls. 50 cts. per lb. 
20 per cent. 

4 cents per lb. 


no per cent. 

25 per cent, 
ditto, 
free. 

30 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

.10 per cent, 
ditto. 

2 dollars per gross. 

20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

3 rents per lb. 
ditto. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 

20 per cent. 

15 cents each. 

30 cfots each. 

50 cents each. 

7^ per cent. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

20 per cent. 

12^ cents per lb. 

80 per cent. 

14 cents per sq. yd. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

20 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

23 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 


7 cents per sq. yd. 
25 per cent. 

20 per cent. 


ditto. 

fkee. 

1| cent per lb. 
(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


Earth brown, red, blae, yellow, dry 

(as ochre) 

Earthenware 

Ebony,' wiiinanufactured 

roanufacturea of, or of which it| 

is the material of chief value 

Elaatic garter*, made of elaatic wire, 
covered with leather, with metal | 

olaapa 

Elephants' teeth 

Emoroiderics, all in gold or silveri 
Ane i<r half fine, other than oluth- 

Ing 

if done by hand, with a needle, 

and with thread of gold 

Emtralds 

Emery 

Engravings, boohs of, with any letter- 
press 

Epaulets, via. : — 

Gilt 

Of gold and sil\er 

Essences, not otherwise enumerated.. 

Bstoplllas, linen I 

Eatracts, nut otherwise enumerated. . i 

Fans, all 

Fancy phials and bottles, not exceed- 
ing the capacity of four ounces 

each, uncut 

exceeding four ounces, and not | 

exceeding sixteen ounces each, un- 
cut 

Feathers, ornamentul 

for beds 

Felt, patent adhesive, for ships’ bot-| 

toms 

Felts, or bat bodies, made in whole 

or in part of wool 

Felting, batters' 

Ferrets, cotton 

Fiddle* , 

Figures, via. :^nf alabaster, brass, | 
brouae, gold or silver (such as umoiI 
in churcbe*) gilt or plated, marble, 

plaster 

Fips 

Filberts 

Filtering atunes, unmanufactured. ... 

Fire crackers 

Fish, via. : — 

rfcklcd, other than in barrels or 

half barrels, not specilh'd 

Foreign caught, dry 

Msckarel and herring, pickled...! 

Salmon, pickled or drysalted 

Ditto, smoked 

All other pickled 

Fresh, for daily consumption.... 

Other, in oil 

— ' — glue called isitigUss 

sauce 

skins, raw 

Fisheries of the United States and 
their tenitories, all products of , . . . 
Fishing net*, other than dip or scoopl 

nets 

Flags, fioor matting made of . . 

carpeta and carpeting, mats and 

fioor cloths, made of 

Flannel*, all except qotton 

Flap hingiis, cast 

Plat irons 

Flats, for making hats or bonnet*. 

Flax, unmanufactured 

all manufactures of, or of which 

flax is a component part, not other-| 
citied 


I cent per lb. 
30 per cent, 
free. 

30 per cent. 


35 per cent, 
free. 


20 per cent. 

30 per cent. 
7 per cent, 
free. 

20 per cant. 

30 per cent, 
free. 

2 .'i per cent. 
20 per cent. 
25 per cent, 
ditto. 


2 dLrH. 50 cts. pr grs. 

3 dollar* per gross. 
25 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

free. 

lA cents each. 

40 per cent. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 


ditto. 

2 cents per lb. 
I cent per lb. 
20 per cent, 
ditto. 


w ise speci 

— - seed 

Flies, Spaniali or cantbaridos 

Flints 

ground 

Flint stone.. 

Flour oil cloths, all Mtanipe<l, printed, 

or painted 

cloth, dish, or table mats of, 

ditto, lined with woollen or wool. 


ditto. 

100 cents per 112 lbs. 
151) cunts per barroJ, 
200 cents per barrel, 
100 cents per 112 lbs, 
100 cents per barrel, 
free. 

|20 cents per barrel, 
20 pur cent. 

30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

free, 

7 cents per lb. 

25 per cent. 

ditto. 

14 cents per sq. yd. 
2 ^ cents per lb. 
ditto. 

35 per cent. 

20 dollars per ton. 

i 

23 per cent. 

6 per cent, 
ftree. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

35 cents per sq. yd 
2.5 per cent. 

10 cents per sq. yd 


ARTICLES. 

DUTIES. 


2ft per eent. 

ditto. 

Floss silk, and other silk* purified 


7ft cent* per 112 lb*. 
20 per cent, 
free. 





ditto. 


Foil, tin r. 

2i per cent. 

2^ cents per 1b. 

20 per oent. 





ditto. 

25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

Prixuttos, haii^. 

silk 



20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

30 pur cent. 

Fruits preservi^ 4 in brandy orBUg>tr.. 

green or ripe, from the West 


124 cents per lb. 

30 per cent. 

ditto. 


bras', copper, iron, or steel, nut 

calico or ebintx (See Cottons), 

-- - liuusohold, nut otherwise speci- 
fied 

ditto. 

Fur mufi's orr tippets, or other maiiu- 


'ditto. 

25 per cent. 

5 per cent. 

2h per cent. 


Furs, undressed, all Linds of, on thej 


hatters’, dressed or undressed. 


free. 



ditto. 

15 per cent. 

Galloous, gold or silver, fine or half 

Galls ni|t , 

free. 

20 per cent. 

3ft per cent. 

Ganibugo ......e.. ............ ...... 

Game bags, leather 

f - ‘ ““ - - - T ** - T ““ **“ - - 

ditto. 

free. 

7 per cent. 

7ft per cent. 

30 pur cent. 

Garancp, or maildcr 

Garnets, (^lass (See Glass). 

— — a. prpRinus atniio- 

iinititfinn nf, n rnmpniiit.imi 

— hardware 

Garden seeds not otherwise specified. 
Garters, ulustic, made of wire covered 
with leather, with or without metal 

olHSpS 

free. 

35 per cent. 

30 per oent. 

7 per cent. 

25 per eent. 

12ft rents per lb. 

tin IhAl* genbtftfi* 

Gelatino 

Gems, sporially imported. ........... 

Gilt, viz.; — 

Ear-rings 

Psper 


Rings 

OU VVlA»o 

ditto. 

W arn, silver. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Ware, of other metals, 

W ff,' 

Chains, seals, and keys 

25 per cent. 

Wood 

30 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

80 per cent, 
ditto. 

Studs 

Gimps, Cotton 

Milk 

thniad- - -- 

80 per cent* 

wire being a component part... 

Gin, #i*. *— 

First proof. .................. 

30 per cent. 

GO cent* per gallon, 
ditto. 

65 cent* per gallon. 
TO API* iFftllmi 

Second ditth. 

Third ditto 

Fourth ditto 

Fifth ditto 

■ V wvpawf IpMASUIlo 

75 eent* per gallon. 
90 oent* per gallon. 
4 oeai* par 1b. 

2 cent* per lb. 

90 par cent. 

Above fifth proof. , 

Ginger, ground 

— — roots ^ 

Glass of antimony 

. Glass, viz. s — 

Manufactures of, all vessels oi 
ware*, of cut gla**, when the 


(con/iHu»t) 
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OUw (fionUnutd) ^ ^ 

outtinff on the ertide does not 
exceed aae^thir^ the height or 

length thereof 

Manufaetares of, exceeding one- 

third but not one-half 

Ditto* exceeding one-half 

Apotbecariea' phlala and bottles, 
not exceeding the oapacity of six 

ounces each 

Apothecai'les* phials, above six 
ounces, and not exceeding six- 
teen ounces each 

Bottles, black, not exceeding the 

oapULity of one quartOi 

Du. do. exceiding one quart 

Broken 

Buttons, cut, entirely of (See Glass) 

Coloured 

Green, pocket bottles. . . . 

Louking, plates, silvered 

Glasses, hour 1 

Do. looking, witli paper and 

wood frames 

Paintings on 

Shades, lor time-pieces or mantel 
oro'^nicuts (See Plain Glass). 
Cur, all wari's of (See Class). 

All articles of, not specified, plain 
or inouldoii, weighing over eight 



Plain or moulded, weighing tinder 
eight onnees, except tumblers.. ! 
Cut, urnanioiits for chandeliers,dic.j 

Tumblers, plain or moulded 

Articles, plain or moulded, when 
stoppered or bottoms ground 

Watch, or watch crystals 

Window, not abuvp 8 by 10 inchesj 
in sise 


DUTIES. 


26 cents per Ib. 

ao per cent. 
45 per cent. 


1 dlf. 75 cts. per gr. 


|2 dlrs. 25 oU. per gr. 

3 dolArs per gross. 

4 dollars per gross. 

2^ per cent. 

/O per cent. 

3 dollaia per gross. 
3G per cent. 

25 per cent. 

30 per cent, 
ditfb. 


10 cents per lb. 

12 cents per lb. 
45 cents per lb. 
10 cents per ib. 

14 cents per Ib. 

2 dollars per gross. 


ARTICLES. 


Ditto 

llit'u 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


10 by 12 inches 


ditto 
ditto 

ditto 11 by 10 incheH 
ditto 12 by 18 tncliesl 

above 12 by 18 inches 

crown, not above H by 10 in 
ditto ditto 10 by 12 iii.| 
ditto ditto 10 by 14 in.i 
ditto ditto 11 by 10 in. I 
ditto ditto 12 by 18 In. 
ditto above 12 by 18 in. . 
Polished plate, not exceeding 8 by 

12 Inches 

Ditto ditto not above 10 by I4l 
Ditto ditto ditto ll^y in in. I 

Ditto ditto ditto 12 by 18 in. 

Ditto ditto ditto 14 by V2 in 

Ditto ditto above 14 by 22 in.l 

Ditto ditto silvered 

All articles not specified, con- 
nected with other materials so 
as to prevent its being weighed 

Glauber salts 

Glazier's diamonds, set in steel. 

Globes 

Gloves, Angora ?. 

ailk 

mens* leather 

womens' leather habit. . . . 

chihlrena* leather habit . . > 

— womens' leather extra, demil 

length 

oblldrena* extra, demi length 

hair 

Glue 

Goats* hair, or wool 

skins, raw 

di»< tanned 

Gold, vlx. 

Bpaulettes 

All artieles compoaed wholly or 
oUefly of, in quantity, 

Beaters* brine..* 

Ditto skins 

Coin and bullion 

Dust 


2 cents per sq. foot. 
2^ cents per sq. foot. 
10 by 14 inchesijl rents per sq. foot, 
' 4 cents,^'r sq. foot. 

5 cents per sii. foot. 
0 dhnts per sq. foot, 
3^ cents per sq. foot. 

6 cents per sq. foot. 
8 rents py sq. foot. 

7 cents sq. foot. 
H cents per sq. foot. 
10 cunts per sq. foot. 


5 cunts pur sq. foot. 

7 cunts per sq. foot. 

8 cents per sq. foot. 
10 cents per sq. foot. 
12 cents pur sq. foot. 

30 per cent. 

3G pur cent. 


25 per cent. 

20 per cunt. 

25 per cent. 

30 per ceiiA 
20 per cent. 

2 dlrs. SO cts. per lb. 
1 dir. 35 cts. per doz, 
1 dollar per dozen. 
50 cents per dozen. 

1 dB. 50 cts. per doz. 
73 cents per dozeu. 

25 per cent. 
Scents per lb. 

1 cent per lb. 

5 per cent. 

2 dlrs. 60 cts. per doz, 


30 per eent. 
20 per cent, 
ditto, 
free. 
dit'O. 


DUTIES. 


Gold (continued) 

Or silver lace, even if mi fin 

And sliver leaf. 

Mnriate of 

Ornaments, made by spreading! 
gold leaf on very thin paper 

Oxide of 

Paper, in aheets, strips, or otherj 

form 

Size 

Shell, for painting 

Studs 

Watches, and parts of 

Golo shoes or clogs, wooii 

ditto leather 

Grains of paradise 

iGraiu tin 

Granelia, or grana, cochineal.. , 

Granulated tin 

Oranzn, or madder 

jGrapes, not dried, in boxes, kegs, or| 

jars 

Grass, viz. 

Bag* 

Cables or cordage 

Cloth 

Plats, braids, or plaits, fur makingj 

hats or bonnets 

Hats or bonnets .■< 

Henguin 

- Manilla or Sisal.... 

I mats ot fl.>gs or other materials. 

Grass rope 

Green glass pocket buttles 

Gilndsttincs 

Guava jully, or paste 

Guernsey frocks 

Gunny bags 

jGuana 

(fuinea grains 

Guitar strings, gut 

Gum, viz. : — 

Senegal, Arabic, and tragacantb. 
All other resinous substsnees not] 
■pecified, in a crude state 
Ditto, not in a crude state.. 

Elastic manufuctiires 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum, or plaster of Paris 

Hair, viz. ; — 

Angora, goats', Thibet, or mohair, 

unmanufactured 

All other manufactures of goats] 

nr mohair 

Made up for head dresses. . . 
Prepared for head dreases.. 

Nets 

Cloth 

Curled for beds 

Bmids, for the head 

Belts 

Brooms 

Bracelets, chains, ringlets, and] 

curls 

U nmunufactii red 

Prepared and cleaned for use ... 
Powder, perfumed, all others not 

specified 

Ditto, not perfumed s< 

Sealing 

Pencils 

Hammers, blacksmiths' 

Hams, bacon 

Handkerchiefs, silk 

bandanna and choppa .... 

Hangings, paper... 

Hares’ hair or fur 

Harness 

furniture 

Harp strings, gut 

wire 

Hartshorn 

Hat felta or bodies, not pat in form] 

or trimmed 

— — bodies. In whole or in pan wool.. 


15 percent. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

12^ cents per lb. 

20 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

7^ per cent. 

80 per cent. 

30 fM*»ts per pair. 

20 per cent, 
ditto, 
free. 

20 per cent, 
free. 

20 per cent. 

30 per eent. 

4^ cents per lb. 

2.5 per cent. 

35 per cent, 
ditto. 

25 dollars per ton. 
ditto. 

25 per cent. 

4} cents per lb. 

a dollars per gross. 

20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

2.5 per cent. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

15 per cent, 
free. 

15 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

S cents per lb. 
free. 


1 cent per lb. 

20 per cent. 

25 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

10 per eent. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

30 per cant. 

25 per cent. 

10 |»er cent. 

25 per cent, 

30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

24 cents per lb. 

3 cents per lb. 

2 dlrs. 50 cts. per lb. 
ditto. 

35 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

35 per rent. 

80 per eent. 

15 per cent. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

25 per cent. 

18 cents eoclt. 

(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Aats/Tis. 

Lotfbam 

tlfsehip.stri;w, or grus 

Cottim dotli, comploto, with tbei 
eiMwpti(« of tbe lining and 


Of wocA*. 

Of fur, loaCier, pain leaf, rattan, 
or Japanned, and all not «uu-j 

merated 

SUk, men's 

Uattera’ irons 

Havresaoks of leather 

Head-dresses, ornaments for 

matter, if Asheries ot the United 

States 

Hearth rugs, all 

Hemlock 

Hemp seed 

seed oil 

— ' — all maniifaciurea of, not other- 
wise speciAed, or of which hemp is 
a eomponent part . 

unmanufactured 

Sunn, Manilla, and hemps of In- 
dia. Jute, Sisal, and other vegeta- 
ble substances uot enumerated, 
used for cordafjce 


— codiUa, or tow of hemp.. 

■els . 


Herrings, pickled, in barrel 

ditto, in kegs 

smoked or dry. ... 

Hessians, German Aax . 

heciip 

Hides, raw 

salted 

• tanned 

Hoisting chains ........ 

Hones 

Honey 

Hoop iron 

Hoops, iron, At for use 

Hops 

Horn combs, even if with three small 

brass rivets 

— — tips 

— •» plates, for lanterns .... 

Horns 

otber 

Horsehair 

Household furniture 

Hungary water 

Imitation of prtx'ious stones 
Implements ot trade of persons arrii-i 
lug in tbo United States. ’ 

India grass 

rubber in bottles or sheets, or{ 

otherwise unmanufactured 

rubber oil cloili, aud shovs^ 

otber manufactured articles, com-| 
posed wholly or in part of lndi<i 

rubber 

rubber cloth, according to 

the materials of which it is coni-| 
posed. 

Indian meal 

Indigo 

Ink. 


■ powder 

Instruments, philosophical, specially 
imported . 

musical 

— — philosophical, not specially im- 
ported ; duty according to the 
materials they are composed of. 
Inventions, models of, according to 
material. 

Iron, Tie. 

Anchors. 


Ditto, parts of. < 
Anvils . 


Wrought, axletrees 

Articles not enumerated, manu- 
factnred from iron, or of which 
iroil is a component part.. . 


DUTIES. 


85 per cent, 
ditto. 


40 per cent. 
18 cents each. 


85 per cent. 

1 dollar each. 

4 cents per lb. 

35 per cent, 
gfi per cent. 

free. 

40 per cent. 
free. 

20 per cent. 

25 cents per gallon. 


20 per cent. 

40 dollars per ton. 


25 dollara per ton. 
20 dollars per ton. 

1 dir. .'H) cts. per brl. 

20 per cent. 

1 dollar por 112 lbs 
25 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

!} per cent, 
ditto. 

0 cents per lb. 

4 cents poT 1b. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

2J ceuts por lb. 

30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

2fi per cent. 

5 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

5 per ceut. 
ditto. 

10 ceuts per lb. 

80 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

7^ per cent. 

free. 

25 dollars per ton. 
free. 


30 per cent. 


20 cts. per 112 lbs. 
5 cents per Ib. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

free. 

30 per ceut. 




2i cents per lb. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

4 cents per lb. 


30 per cent. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


Iron (conUnued) i— 

In bars or bolts, made whelly or 

in part by rolling 

In bars or bolts, not manufac- 
tured in whole or in part by 

rolling 

Boiler plates, with holes for ri- 

vets 

without holes for riveta 

Band 

Cables, or paru thereof 

Castings (except vessels) 

In slabs, blooms, or other form 
less Snished than iron in bara 
or bults^ and more advanced 
than pig iron, except castings, 
liable t0;'tbe same duty aa iron 
i in bars ot bolta. 

Nail platesV 

Old, that has been in actual use 
and At only to be remanufac- 
tured 

lu pieces, except old, of more 
than six inches in length, or of 
suMcient length to be made 
into spikes and bolts, shall pay 
duty according to the article of 
which it may consist, whether 
bolt, hoop, or other iron. 

Hoops, made At for use 

JJqiior 

Mails 

Mill cranks of wrought iron 

— irons, of wrought iron 

Nails, cut 

— — wrciught 

Nail or spike rods, whether slit, 

rolled, or hammered 

In pigs 

liuuiul, or bra'Aiers' rods, of ;i-IGtb 
to Ki-lCitli of an iuch diameter, 

inclusive 

bud or Hat irons 

Screws for wood, called wood 

screws ... .i* 

ManufMCtnres of, partly Anislied, 
pay the same rate of duty as if 
entirely fmisbed. 

In sheots 

For baud iron 

For scroll iron 

For casement rods 

Spikes 

I Vessels of, cast, even with 
wrought rings, hoops, bandies, 
&c., not otherwise speciAed .... 
Wrought for ships, locomotives, 

and steam-engines 

Square wire, used for tbe iiianu- 
factiire of stretchers for um- 
brellas, and cut in pieces not 
exceeding the length used 

therefore 

Tacks, brads, or sprigs, not ex- 

(Ceeding 16 oa. per 1000 

Tacks, brads, or bprigs, * exceed- 
ing IGoa. per 1000 

Tagger 

Weights, cast even with wrought 
riugs, hoops, handles, lice., not 

otherwise speciAed 

Railroads (see act, sec. 4, clause 
1, for reduction prior to the 
8d of March, 1M48, after which 
to pay such as rolled Iron). 

Wire, not exceeding No. 14 

— exceeding No. 14, and not 

exceeding No. 25 

— — exceeding No. 25 

Chains for railroads, cast 

Wheels, for cars, cast 

Malleable, or castings 

Tubes or pipes, for steam, gas, or 
water, made of band or rolled 
iron..... 


25 dollaM per ton- 


17 dollars per ton. 

4 cents per Ib. 
flitto. 

2^ ct'iita per lb. 
ditto. 

1 ceut per lb. 


2^ cento per lb. 


10 dollara per ton. 


30 per cent. 

20 percent. 

30 per cent. 

4 cents per lb. 
ditto. 

3 cents por lb. 

4 cents per ill. 

2i cents per lb. 
0 dollars per ton, 


2^ ceuts per lb. 
2| ceuts per lb. 

12 cents per lb. 


2^ cents per lb. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

3 cents per lb. 


1^ eent per Ib. 
4 cento per Ib. 


124 per eent. 

5 cento per 1000. 

5 cents per lb. 

6 per cent. 

1 cent per lb. 


5 cento per lb. 


8 cents per lb. 
1 1 cents per Ib. 
4 cento per lb. 
ditto. 

4 cento per lb. 


5 cents per lb. 

(contimnd) 
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A R T I G L B S. 


Iran (continumi )i — 

Sulptaatfiof. 

Iron wk«, nimealed. to pay duty tbe 
Mine M other Ivon wire. 

lainglaie 

Irory 

combs 

— — meBufaetored 

unmanufactured 4 

black 

— parallel rules, not mounted • 


DUTIES. 


articles. 


Jack chains 

Japanned wares of all kinds. 

Jars, black glass, not exctiSdiiig ont)| 

quart 

~ black glass, exceeding one quart 

Jean 

Jellies and all other similar prepara- 
tions 

Jerk beef 

Jet, real 

Jot, if composition 

Jet stones 

Jot lieads 

Jewellery 

Jewellery, false, so called 

Joints, India 

Jostir or jns light 

Juniper bcTries 

pl&ntli •aasaasasessaei 

Junk, old 

Jute matting 

Kelp 

Kentledge 

Kermes 

Korstes 

Kettles, brass, in nests. . . 

cast iron 

Kilmarnock caps. 

Kirstdienwasser 

Knitting needles 

Knobs, glass, with brass, iron, steel, 

or composition shanks 

Knots and stars of gold and silver, 

fine or half fine 

Labels, printed 

Lac dye 

Lac spirits. 

Lace, via. 

An kinds of, made into wearing 

apparel 

Bobbinet 

Coach 

Cold 

Plated or mi fin 

surer 

Silk 


Shawls..... 

Luces, all thread 

— edging 

insortings, thread 

insortings, cotton 

gimp, cotton 

quillings, cotton. . 

tatting, cotton 

porling, cotton 

bobbinet veils, cotton. 

— — bandkerohlefs 

reila 

Laced boots or bootees 

Idmets, or lacings, silk 

Lamp books 

pulleys, brass, copper, or iron. . . 

pulleys, wood 

cut glass 

Lancet cases, abagreen 

Lantern leaves, orhomplatea 


Lardi 

Lasting, to .atrlpa or pattens of 'toe I 
■toe and diape for buttons, shoes, or 


20 per cent 


ditto. 

free. 

25 per cent. 

20 per cent, 
free. 

} cent per lb. 

00 per cent, 
ditto. 

4 cents per lb. 
at^per cent. 

3 dollars per gross. 

4 dolJiArs per gross. 

¥'>1 per cent. 

F 

.10 per cent. 

2 cents per lb. 

7 per cent. 

7^ per cent. 

20 per^nt. 

25 per^nt. 

20 per cent. 

25 per cent, 
free, 
ditto. 

25 fer cent, 
free, 
ditto. 

25 per cent, 
free. 

1 cent per lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

12 rents per lb. 
cent per lb. 

30 per cent. 

00 cents per gallon 
20 per cent. 

^25 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

12| cents per lb. 

frg^. 

20 per cent 


40 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

15 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

2 dlrs. AO eta. per lb. 
20 per cent, 
ditto. 

15 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

20 per cent 
ditto. • 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

20 per cent, 
ditto- 

1 dif. 25 ots. per pair.! 

2 dlrs. 50 CIS. per lb. 

30 per cent. 

A ditto, 
ditto. 

45 per cent. 

20 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

3 per cents per lb 


Lead, ▼ia.i-^ I 

All manufaetnrea of, not otherwise 


5 per cent. 


4 cents per 1b. 


DUTI ES. 


Lead (continued ) : — 

Busts 

In bars 

Pencils, black 

Combs 

Old 

In 

Scrap 

Sugar of 

Pots, black 

Rod, dry or ground in oil • . • 

Acetate, or chromate of 

White, dry or ground in oil.. 

Ore 

Leather;— 

And all manufactures thereof, or I 
of which It is the material of| 
chief value, not otherwise spe. 

cified 

Sole 

Upper, not otherwise specified... 

Patent...... 

Leaves, palm 

fjeecbcs 

Lees, wine, liquid 

wine, crystttlli-'cd, or crude tartarj 

Leghorn hats, or bonnets, and all 
hats or bonnets of straw, chip, I 
or grass, and fists, braids, crowMs| 

or brims, or plaits 

ficmons, ill hulk 

in hoxoB, barrels, or casks 

— -juice and peel 

Lime, chloride of 

Limes, in bulk 

Lime, juice 

Lines, fishing 

Linens, bleached and uublenched ... 
— - all manufactiires of, not ottier-l 

wise specified j 

Linen canvass, hlai k, in stripes or 
patterns, of the si/e exclusively lor 

buttons, shoes, or booteos 

Linseed 

cakes 

meal 

oil 

Lint 

Liqueurs, or cordials, all 

Liquorice «... 

paste, root, and juice 

Ijitbarge 

Loadstones 

Lotions, all cosmetic 

Looking-glasses, viz. : — plates, if 

silvered 

Lustres, glass, cat 

Macaroni 

Mace 

Machinery, models of, and other in- 
ventions 

Mackarel, pickled 

Madder 

root 

Mahogany 

Malt 

Manufactured tobacco, other than 

snufT and cigars 

Manufactures, viz.:— 

Of tbe United Sutes and its terrfi 

tories 

All of the United States brought 

back ; 

Of iron, partly finished, liable to 
the same rates of duty as if on- 
tirely finished. 

Of wood, not otherwise specified.. | 
Of copper, not otherwise specified 
Of hemp, not otherwise specified. 
Of all vessels and wares of eutl 
glass, when tbe cutting on tbe 
articles does not exceed one-| 
third the height or length there- 
of, 25 cents per Ib. ; exoeedtag 
one-tbird and not exceeding 
one-half, 30 cents per lb. ; ex- 
ceeding one-half 


4 cents per 1h. 
3 cents per lb. 
25 per cent, 
ditto. 

Ijf cent per lb. 

3 rents per lb. 

cent per Ib. 

4 cents per lb. 
30 per cent. 

4 cents per lb. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

20 per cent. 


35 per cent. 

G cents per lb. 
K conts per lb. 
35 per cent, 
free, 
ditto. 

20 per cent, 
free. 


.35 per cent, 
free. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

1 cent per lb. 
free. 

20 per cent. 

G cents per lb. 

25 per cunt. 

ditto. 

5 per cent, 
ditto. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

25 cents per gallon. 
25 per cent. 

00 cents per gallon. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

4 cents per lb. 

20 per cimt. 

25 per cent. 

3G per cent. 

45 cents per lb. 

30 per cent. 

50 cents por lb. 

1 free. 

1 dir. 50 cts. per brl 
free, 
ditto. 

16 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

10 cents per lb. 


free. 

ditto. 


30 percent 
ditto. 

20 per cent. 


45 cents per Ib. 

{contiHutd) 
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ABTICLB8. 


Manufactarm {contint^) 

Of flax, not otlierwiie apecifled • * 
Of leatl^, not othorwiae apecifled 
Of flax, yiz. : btieknun, biirlapa, 
canvaaa padding, crequillaH, 
dowlas, diapers, damask Hea- 
aiana, Osnaburga, platilla." 
sbeetloga, abirtingi, sackings, 

Ticklenberga, table linen 

Of marble 

All of silk, or which silk shall be 
a component part, coming from 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 

not otherwise ertiimerated 

All other, of silk, or of which 
silk is the ** component material 

of chief -value” 

All ether, of combed wool or 
worsted, or worsted and silk 

combined 

All, not otherwise specified, made 
of brass, iron, pewter, steel, oi 
tin, or of which either of these 
metals is a component material. 
Of wool, or of which wool shall 
be a component part 


Marble umnainifactiired 

Marrow 

Mastic 

Mstches for pficket lights 

Mathematical instruments, via. :>~ 

Specislly imported 

All of bone 

All of ivory 

Meal, cassada, linaeed, or oat 

Meats, prepared 

Medals, specially imported 

Medicinal drugs, all kinds of, not 

otherwise specified 

Mercury, or quicksilver 

cinnabar, iodine, and prussiato of 

— all preparations of 

Metallic slates 

Merino shawls (so called), body 

worsted or combed wool 

—— ditto, border woollen, fringe 

sewed on 

— cloth, entirely of combed wool . . 

ditto, wool, not combed, beini;' n 

component part 

Millepedea 

Mill fsws 

Miniatures 

Modelling, specially Imported 

Modelling, not specially imported, ac- 
cording to the materials of which 
they are composed. 

Models of invention 

— — of machinery 

Mohair, unnianuiactured 

Molaases 

Morocco skins 

Moss for beds 

Mother of pearl 

Mosaics, real or imitation, set or not 

aet 

Mother of pearl shells 

Mother of pearl, articles made o(, 

not otherwise emimerated 

Musical instrument strings 

Mushrooms 

Muskets 

Mustard, including the bottles 


Nslls, vis. : - 

Copper.. 

Composition 

Nsil rods and plates 

Nankeen shoes and slippers 

Naroorine 

Needles, all kinds 

Neste, brass kettles in 

Neits, birds* 

Nickel 


DUTIES. 


25 per cent. 
85 per cent. 


25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

2 dirs. 50 eta. per lb. 
ditto. 

30 per cent. 


ditto. 

40 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

10 per cent, 
free. 

30 per cent. 
free. 

20 per rent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

25 per cent, 
free. 

20 per cent. 

.5 per cent. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

25 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

80 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

100 cents each. 

20 per cent, 
free. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

1 cent per lb. 

44 mills per lb. 

2 dls. 50 cts. per dos. 
10 cents per lb. 
free. 

per cent. 1 
free 

20 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

I 20 per cent. 

I dir. 50 c. per stand. 
25 per cent. 

5 peglbent. 

4 cents per lb. 

30 per cent. 

24 oeuts per lb. 

25 cents per pair 
80 per cent, 
ditto. 

12 cents per lb. 

80 per cent, 
free. 


ARTICLES. 


Nitrate of potash, or saltpetre unre- 
fined 

Nitrate of potash, or saltoetre vr fined 
Nitrate of potash, partially refined. . . 

Nitre muriate, tin 

refined 

unrefined 

Nutgalls 

Nutmegs .\ 

Nuts used in dyeing 

Nuts all not specially mentioned 

Nux vomica 

Oakum and junk.. 

Oats 

Ochre, dry 

Ochres, all, or ochry earths, used in 

painters* colours, when dry 

Oclircs, sll, or l^chry earths in oil.. .. 

Ochre in oil...... ... .. 

Oil, via. 

Cakes 

Cloth, furniture of cotton or Can- 
ton flannel 

Cloth, furniture, other 

Clothr medicatfd 

Cloth aprons 

Of almonds 

Bears’ 

Of cloves 

Palm he4n and palm 

And all eaaenttal oils not used prin- 
cipally as perfumes 

And all other esseufial oils, used 

principally in perfumes 

Oil of Rtcini, or Palma Cliristi 

Oils, vis. : — 

Castor 

Hemp seed 

Linaeed 

Olive, in rasks 

Olive, iu bottles or flasks 

Oil, olive, not salad, and not other- 
wise specified 

Rape seed 

Salad 

Spermaceti, of foreign fi<*hiiig.. .. 
Fish, and all other of American 
fisli/'riex, all articles the pro- 
duction of said fisheries 

Of Vitriol 

I Wlirfle and other (not sperm) of 

I foreign fitthing 

Old lead, fit only tu be ro-manutac- 

turc^d 

pewter, fit only to be r*;-mafiu- 

fartured 

silver, fit only to be re-manu- 

f.ictiired 

Olives 

Onions 

Opium 

Oranges 

Ill boxes, barrels, or casks 

Orange bitters 

— -''’Peel 

flower water 

Orchil li, nr orr.hello 

Ore, specimens of 

Oysters 

Packthread 

Padding 

Painted floor-cldths, all 

Paintings, tlie productions of Ameri- 
can art iats residing abroad 

Paintings 

on glass or porcelain 

Paints, uot enumerated : — 

Frankfort black 

Frenoli green 

Chalk 

Hod load 

Spaniah brown, dry 

inoil 

While load 

Pointers' colours 


DUTIES. 


fireo. 

8 cents per lb. 
i cent per lb. 

20 per cent. 

8 cents per lb. 
free, 
ditto. 

30 cents per lb. 
free. 

I rent per lb. 
free, 
ditto. 

10 rents per bushel. 
I 1 cent per lb. 

I ditt^. 

I 14 cent per lb. 
ditto. 

I 20 per cent. 

Ifl cents per sq. yd. 
{(> cents per sq. yd. 
124 cents per sq. yd. 
go per cent. 

0 cents per lb. 

25 percent. 

30 cents'- por lb. 
free; 

20 per cenL 

25 per cent. 

40 cents per galt^ou. 

ditto. 

25 cents per gallon • 
ditto, 
ditto. 

30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

23 cents per gallon. 

30 per cent. 

25 cents per gallon. 


free. 

1 cent per lb. 

15 cents per gallo n. 
14 cent per lb. 
free, 
ditto. 

SO per cent. 

20 per cent 
75 cents per lb. 

20 per Cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

25 per cent. 

80 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

0 cents per lb. 

40 per cent. 

35 cents per sq. yd. 

free. 

20 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

80 percent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

4 cents per lb. 

1 cent per lb. 

14 ditto. 

4 cents per lb. 

80 per cent. 
(eontimuid) 
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DUTIES. 


'A AT I 0 L E S. 


FidM unmttniifictured ftree> 

Pamphleti, in finsllflli. Latin, or 
ereek, by the pottnd, §• hooka. 

Pit astra 1 dollar each. 

Paiwr, unenumorated 1 & centa per lb. 

^ hank folio and quarto poat of all 

kinda, letter and bank note 17 eeiita per lb. 

— > nop|^«pUte, blotting, copying, 
eolouired for labela ana neetilea, 

warblo and fancy coloured 124 oenta per lb. 

Klaaa^ Morooco, aand, and tiaaue. ditto. 

pot lA centa per lb. 

paateboard, proaving board*, gold 
in aheeta or stripa, and ailver in t 

ahoeta nr atripa T 124 centa per lb. 

coloured, copperplate, printing, 

or ataitiorii'. 10 centa per 1b. 

— — blndera* board*, boa boarda, mill ' 
board, paper makers’ boards, " 
abeatliiiig, wrapping, and cart- 
ridge 3 cents per lb. 

— — envelope and fancy note 30 per cent. 

music, with line*, and gilt or 

metal, not gold or *ilver 2 A portent. 

screens or fireboards 35 per cent. 

counting-bouae boxea. 25 per cent. 

ditto, if mounted 30 per cent. 

— — boxes. 25 per cent. 

hangings 36 ncr cent. 

inkstands, with glass bottles.. .. 80 cent. 

ditto, with earthen bottles.. .... ditto. 

machee ditto. 

pill cases 25 per cent. 

ditto, mounted or ornamented 

with metal .30 per cent. 

aogars 40 cents per lb. 


free. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 

30 per cent. 
2 cents per lb. 
30 per cent. 


snuffboxes 25 per cent. articles composed wholly of pre- 

Parchment ditto. cinus stonea 

Paris white, dry I cent per lb. do. glass, imitation of «. 

Paste, viz. do. other imitations of.. 

Giggers 30 per cent. Prc'parations, anatomical 

Jujube 2.5 per cent. chemical, not ntberwisu onu. 

Brazil, almond, and perfumed ... * ditto. merated 

Paste work that is set in gold or silver ^ ditto. Preserves, in molasses, and all other* 

imitation of precious stones 74 per rent. Produce, of the growth, manufacture, 

Pastel or n oad 1 cent per lb. or fiNberies of the l/nired .State* 

Pearl, mother of free. and it* territories 

Pearls, set or not sot 7 pevn:ent. or growth, all of the United 

— — all articles composed wholly of. ditto. States, not otherwise meulioueil, 

composition 74 P^^r rent. brought bock 

Peas 241 per cent. Prunes 

Pens, metallic 25 per cent. Pumice stone 

Quills ditto. Putty 

Pepper, black 6 cents per lb. Quassiu wood, in logs 

white ditto. Quicksilver 

Cayenne 10 cents per lb. Qnilla, unprepared 

— — Chili or African ditto. Quinine 

Perfumery phials and bottles, uncut.. 3 dollars per gross. sulphate of 

Perfumes 25 per cent. Rag*, of any kind of cloth 

Perry.... 60 cents per gallon. Raisins, muscatel or bloom, in boxes 


ARTICLES. DUTIES. 


Pins, pound... 30 cents per lb. 

Pipes, ri*.:- 

clay, smoking 80 per cent. 

Plank a, wrought ditto. 

rough 20 per cent. 

Plants free. 

Plated wares of all kinds, not other- 
wise speci&ed 30 per cent. 

Platina, unmanufactured free. 

Playing cards 35 centa per pack. 

Plumes, ornamental, whether manu- 
factured or not 25 per cent. 

Pocket bottle*, green glass (See 
Bottles). 

Polishing stones free. 

Pomegrsnste* 20 per cent. 

Pomegranate peel ditto. 

30 per cent. 

Pork. 2 cents per lb. 

Porphyry 30 per cent. 

Porter in bottles, no duty on the 

bottles 20 cents per gallon. 

imported otherwise than in 

bottles 15 cents per gallon. 

potatoes 10 cents per bushel. 

Poultry or game, prepared 25 per cent. 

Pound ribbon 2 dir*. 50 cts. per lb. 

Powders, paste*, bulla, balsams, oint- 
ment*, oil*, water*, washes, tme- 
ture*, ensence*, or other prepara- 
tions or compositions, commonly 
called sweet scent*, odovirs, per- 
fumort, or cosmetioB ; and all pitw- 
ders and preparations for the teeth 

or gums 25 per cent. 

Precious stones, of all kind*, and 
articles composed wholly of pre- 
cious stones 7 per cent. 

— — do. glasH, imitation of • . 74 pc*r cent. 

do. other imitations of.. ditto. 

Prc'parations, anatomical free. 

chemical, not otherwise onu* 

merated 20 per cent. 

Preserve*, in molasse*, and all other* 25 per cent. 

Produce, of the growth, manufacture, 
or fiNbcrie* of the l/nired State* 

and it* territories free. 

or growtii, all of the United 

Sratea, not otherwise meulioueil, 

brought bock ditto. 

Prunes 3 cents per lb. 

Pumice stone 20 per cent. 

Putty 14 cent per lb. 

Quassia wood, in logs free. 

Quicksilver 5 per cent. 

Qnilla, uuprepared 15 per cent. 

Quinine 40 Cents per ounce. 


7 per cent. 
74 per cent, 
ditto, 
free. 

20 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


ditto. 

3 cents per lb. 
20 per cent. 


sulphate of 

Rag*, of any kind of cloth. 


ditto. 

4 cent per lb. 


Peruvian bark 

Pewter, old, fit only to be re-monu- 

factured 

— — artioloa of, not enumerated, laa- 
nufaetured from, or of« which 

pewter is a component part 

Phoaphorus light*, in glass bottles, 

with paper caies 

Pickled Ash, other than mackerel and 


aahnon 1 dollar per barrel. Red, vis. : 


or jars 8 cents perlb. 

Raisins, all others 2 rent* per lb. 

Rape of grapes 20 per cent. 

RatiAa (a liquor) 60 cents per gallon. 

Rattans, unmanufactured free. 

Raw silk, comprehending all hilks in 
' the gum, whether in hanks, leelrd. 

or otherwise 50 cents per 1b. 

Ready made clothing 50 per oent. 


pickled herring I 

- do. in kegs 

mackarel ; 

aalmon 1 

PloUes 

Pigs, brass in 

tin in 

Pimento 

oilof. 

Pins, solid beaded, and all other 
padukge pins, not exceeding 6000 


Idt .50 cts. per bri. 
10 per r.ent. 

1 dir. 50 ots. par brl. 

2 dollars per barrel. 

eoo per cent, 
free, 
ditto. 

3 cents per 1b. 

I per cent. 

5 cents per lb. 

25 per cent. 


Lead, dry 4 cent* per lb. 


Ditto, ground in oil 

Sanders 

Or crude tarur, or wlno lees 

Prenipitste 

Venetian, dry 

Ditto, ground in oil 

Wood, and red sanders wood .... 

Reeds, unman nfactnrod 

I manufactured 

Reindeer tongues 

Resin 

I — or nux vomica 


to the pack of twelve papers 40 cents pei park. Returned cargo of American growth 

And la the same proportiim Air a | or manufat ture j 

greater quantity. 


or manufatture.. 


ditto. 

free. 

diito. 

25 per ci'Ut. 

1 cent per lb. 

14 cent per lb. 
free, 
ditto* 

80 per cent. 

20 per cent, 
ditto, 
free. 


(eoHtinued) 
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AMERICAN TARITF. 


ARTICLES. 


D t; T 1 E S, 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


frtu. 

20 per cent. 
1ft per cent. 
20 per cent. 


Returned cargo of foreii^ growth o^ < I 

nanudiotare, according to die naa- 
terial of which It ia oompoaed ; and 
ia liable tolho aame duty aa on ita 
drat importation. 

Rhubarb.. tree. 

Rice 20 per cent. 

Riflea 2 dlra. ftO eta. each. 

Roofaelle aatta 20 per cent. 

— or common salt 8 centa per buahel. 

Itoda, braaiera', of three-Hixteenthe to 
ten-aixteentliB of an inch diameter, 

locluaire 2| centa per lb. 

Roman cement 20 per cent. 

—— vitriol 2 centK per lb. 

Rope, made of hidea, cut in atripa. . . 20 per cent, 

or cordage of cocoa. nut bulla. .. 4^ centa per lb. 

Roota, ova and madder frtu. 

all, not otberwiae enumerated.. 20 per cent. 

Roaewood ift per cent. 

Roain 20 per cent. 

RomHo, a cordial 00 centa per gallon. 

Rotten atone free. 

Knni, via. 

Firat proof 00 centa per gallon. 

Second ditto ditto. 

Third ditto Oft centa per gallon. 

Fourth ditto 70 centa per gallon. 

Fifth ditto 75 centa per gallon. 

Above fiflb proof 00 centa per gallon. 

bay, or bay water 26 per cent 

cherry (50 centa per gallon. 

Ruaaia cruab, hemp 20 per cent. 

Rye 15 centa per buahel. 

Sarcharuni aaturni 4 centa per lb. 

Saddlery, ailvcr, silver plated, braaa, 
steel, common tinned, nr japanned. 20 per cent. 

Siuldlea 2ft per cent. 

Sago 20 par cent. 

Sul Nitre, or aaltpetre, or nitrate of 

potaab, crude free. 

or aaltpetre rcAned. 2 centa per lb. 

partially redued | cent per lb. 

Salmon, pickled 2 dmiars per barrel. 

— — dry oraniuked 1 dollar per 112 lbs. 

Salt 8 centa per .ftd Iba. 

crude mineral salt 20 per cent. 

Salta, 

All chemical aalta not enume- 
rated ditto. 

Salted akivers 6 per cent. 

- — ditto. 

Saltpetre, or aal nitre, or nitrate of 

potaab, crude free. 

— — refined 2 centa per Ib. 

— — psirtiallv refined ^ cent per lb. 

Sandera wood free. 

Sandal wood ditto. 

Sand atoiiea 20 per cent. 

Sardinea, in barrela 100 cento per barrel. 

in kega 20 per cent. 

and other Aati . in oil ditto. 

Saraaparilla froe. 

Satin wood 15 per cent. 

Satina, figured, when lii airipa ex- 

cluaivel v for biittona ft per cent. 

Saurea, all kiiida not otherwise nnii- 

merated 30 per cent. 

Sanaagea 25 per cent. 

8a wa, croaa-cut and pft 1 dollar each. 

Scantling 30 per cent. 

and sawed timber, not planed or 

wrought into shape (nr uae 20 per cent. 

Scrap load 1 4 cent per 1b. 

Screws, braaa 80 cento per Ib. 

Seines and nets 7 centa per lb. 

Segara, all kiuda 40 cents per lb. 


20 per cent. 
3ft per cent. 
20 par cent. 


Silks (conHuuedJ : — 

Raw, comprehending all in the 
gum, whether in banka, reeled, 

or otberwiae 30 centa per lb. 

Sewing 2 dollara per lb. 

Aprona, collars, cufiFS*, chemisettes, 
turbans, mantillas, and pelle- 

rlnea... ^ 80 per cent. 

Brutia and other, raw 50 centa per lb. 

Bilk and worsted Valencias 30 per cent. 

Ditto ditto tolleneta ditto. 

Ditto ditto crape de Lyons . . ditto. 

Ditto ditto shawls ditto. 

Ditto dilto maniifactugps of.. ditto. 

Silk and cotton vesting 2 dlra. 50 cto.ptr lb. 

Bolting clolha 20 per cent. 

Bobbin 2 dirs. 50 eta. pt-r lb. 

Braiila....k ditto. 

Capa, it ennrely of ailk .30 per cent. 

Cords 2 dlra. ftO cto. per lb. 

Curls 30 per cent. 

Floaa, and other airailar, purified 

from the gum 25 per cent. ^ 

Frizettes 30 percent. 

Gartera, with wires and clasps. . . 35 per cent. 

Cloves 2 dll a. so uto. per lb. 

Hats or bonnets for women 2 dollara each. 

Hatbauda 2 dlra. 60 cts. per lb. 

Handkerr.biefa ditto. 

Hose ditto. 

Lace..... ditto. 

Mitta ditto. 

Manufactures with gold or ailvoi, 

nr other motul 30 per cent. 

Pongees, white I dir. 60 cts. per lb. 

Ornainenta, for bead-dreaaea 30 per cent. 

Oil-rlotb 2 dlra. 50 cN. perjb. 

Siispendera 3ft per cent. 

Stocka 50 per cent. 

Stockings 2 dlra. .ftO cu. per lb. 

Twist, if mohair 2 dollara per Ib. 

Watch chains or ribbons 2 dlra. 50 cts. per lb. 

Webbing ditto. 

All other aydcles made up b> 
band, in whole or part, not 

otherwise provided for 30 per rent. 

Silver bullion, coin, epaulettes, and 
winga A’ free. 


ditto. 

6 per cent, 
ditto. 

free. 

2 cento per Ib. 

4 cent per lb. 
free, 
ditto, 

20 per cent. 

100 cento per barrel 
20 per cent, 
ditto, 
froe, 

13 per cent. 


30 per cent. 
25 per cent. 

1 dollar each. 
30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

1 4 cent per lb. 


24 centa per lb. 

2 dollara per dozen. 
20 per cent. 


Shaddocks tree. 

Shell boxea and baaketa, not other* 

wise enumerated 25 per cent. 

— — turtle or tortoise 5 per cent. 

Shellac free. 

Sheila, not enumerated * 20 per cent. 

Silks* viz. 1 — 

All msiiiufactureB of, not other- \ 2 ilollara 60 cents 

wise specified / per lb. of 16 euncaa.l Slick stooea. . 


wings S' free. 

idl manufactures of, not other- 

I wise specified 30 per cent. 

plated niptal, in sheets ditto. 

German, in sheets, or otherwise 

manufactured ditto. 

Syrup of sugar cane, in casks; 24 centa per lb. 

Skivers, tanned V 2 dollara per dozen. 

pickled 20 per cent. 

•SkiuK, viz. 

Pickled, in caska ditto. 

Of all kinds in the hair, dried, 

raw nr uiimanufacturcd 5 per cent. 

Calf and seal, tanned and dressed. 5 dollara per dozen. 

Fish, for saddlers, 3cc 20 per cent. 

Fur, raw or undressed .ft per cent. 

Fur, dressed , 25 dollara per cent- 

W hi tr, fur druggists.... jl dir. 50 cto. per doz. 

Dressed with alum only 75 centa per dozen. 

Sheep, tanned or dresacd 2 dollaia per dozen. 

Goat or Morocco, tanned and 

dressed 2 dirs. 50 eta. per doz. 

Kid, tanned and dressed I dir, 50 cts. per <(oz. 

Goat and alg^ep, tanned and not 

dressed 1 dollar per dozen. 

Kid and lamb, tanned and not 

dressed 76 cents per dozen. 

Tanned aa§ dreased, otherwise 
r than in colours, viz. fawn, 
kid, and lamb, known as cha- 
mois 1 dollar per dozen. 

with wool upon them, the wool 

to pay the aame duty aa when other* 

wise imported 

Slates of all kinda gS per eeat. 

Slate pencils kOpercenA- 

Sledges, blackamiths* 24 ombi per lb. 

other ditto. ' 


20 per eeht. 
(conflneedj 
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ARTICLBS. 


Slippy* via. 

For children 

Kot ibr children, letther or pru- 
nella 

Bwalti 

Snnff 

Soapm ria. 

Fancy, all 

Hard, all other a 

Nafdea 

Perfnmed, all 


Sbarinj^.. 


8uft. 

Turpentine, or common. 

Waab balla 

Windsor 

Soap stocks anil stuffs.. 


— all carbonate of, except soda 
ash, barilla and kelp 

Soles, felt 

Soy., 


DUTIES. 


Spanish brown, dry 

do. ground in oil 

flies or cautbarides 

Spars, un wrought 

Spurteria or sparterie, or willow I 

sheets for bats 

Kpartateen, or coral 

Special importations, rie. : 

Philosophical apparatus, instru- 
ments, books, maps, charts, sta- 
tues, statuary, busts, and casts I 
of marble, bronze, Alabaster,] 
or plaster of Paris, paintings, 
drawings, engravings, otebings,] 
speclmons of 8culpture,cabinets 
of coins, medals, gems, and all 
other collections of antiquities 
provided the aaine be specially 
imported in good faith, for the 
use of any society, incorporated 
or established for philosophical 
or literary purposes, or for the] 
encouragement of the fine arts,' 
or foi the use and by the order 
of any college, acadcray, school, 
or seminary of learning, in the 

United States 

Specimens, via.: — 

Of anatomical preparations 

In botany 

In mineralogy 

In natural liiatury 

Of, in sculpture, speci|^ly im- 
ported 

Of Bculninrc, not specially im 
ported, duty according to the 
materials they are composed of. 

Spectacle glasses, not set 

do. pebble, not set 

Spirits distilled from grain, viz. : — 

First proof 

Second do 

Third do 

Fourth do t 

Fifth do. 

Above fifth do 

— • distilled from otlier materials] 
tiian grain, via. 

First proof 

Second do 

Third do 

Fourth do 

Plftb do 

Fifth do., all above 

Sponges 

Spunk... 


15 cents per pair. 

.10 cents per pair. 
90 per cent. 

12 eenta per lb. 

30 per cent. 

4 centa per lb. 

30 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

no cents per barrel, 
4 cents per lb. 
aSper cent, 
ditto. 

10 per cent. 

A per cent. 
tf 

20 per rent. 

40 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

1 ceut per 1b. 

14 cent per lb. 
fret. 

30 per cent. 

.35 percent. 

20 per cent. 


Spunk 

Sprigs, not exceeding sixteen ounces 

to the 1000 

— — exceeding sixteen ounces to the 

1000 

Square wire, used for the manufac- 
ture of stretchers for umbrellas, 
and out in pieces not exceeding 
the length used therefore 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES, 


fi'A. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


2 dollars per gross, 
ditto. 

60 cents per gallon, 
ditto. 

05 cents per g^lon 
70 cents per g^lon. 
75 reiitH per gallon. 
90 cents per gallon 


60 cents per gallon, 
e ditto. 

66 cents per gallon, 
70 cents per gallon. 
|75 cfhts per gallon, 
00 cents per gallon, 
20 per cent, 
ditto. 

5 cents per 1000 

6 cents per Ib. 


12^ per cent. 


Squills or Bcilla 

Starch . 

Statuary, all the production of Ame- 
rican artists I'endiog abroad 

Statues, and specimens of statuary,] 

specially imported I 

— ditto. ditto. ditto.j 

not specially imported 

SUves 

- rough 

Steel, viz. 

Cast, shear, and Oerinan, in baraj 

Wire, not exceeding No. 14 

Do. over No. 14. and not ex- 
ceeding No. 25.... 

Do. exceeding No..25 

In bars, all other 

Chains 

Pi ns 

Catting kiiivev, scythes, sickles. 
ri‘aping hooks, spades, and 

shovels 

All articles not enumerated, ma. 
nufactured from steel, or which 
steel is a component part 

Stereotype plates 

Stone ware, and all other wsrc com-] 
posted of earth or mineral sub- 
stances, whether gilt, painted, 

printed, or glazed 

Stones, viz. 

Bristol 

Polishing..,.. 

Hurr, unwrought 

Du. wrought 

Caustic 

Cornelian 

Garnet 

Grind 

Load 

Marbles... 

Mill 

Not merchantable, ii.r ballast. . . . 
Ochre, as other ochre. 

Oil 

Pumice 

Precious 

Kotteu 

Hag, and sand 

■ touch and whet 

StordX or Styrax 

Straining webh 

Straw carpets and straw carpeting.. . 

for hats, in its natural state 

Strontian 

I Stuff goods, all kinds of worsted 

Tu come under the denomination 
of “ Worsted slufl' goods,” the| 
articles iiimit decomposed entirely 
of worsted; and he of that class 
of goods, well known and under-] 
stood by merchants as coming 
under the denomination of ** Wor- 
sted stuff goods," namely, such us 
worsted plaids, bombazetts, and 
the like. 

Sublimate, corrosive 

•Succory 

Sugar, viz.: — 

Brown, raw 

Candy 

Loaf 

Lump 

White, clayed 

Of lead 

Syrup of 

Brown, clayed 

All other, not refined 

Defined 

Moulds, hooped or not 

Tongs, gold and silver 

<— plated 

— washed 

Sulphate of copper, or blue or Ho- 

man vitriol 

snlphate of quinine 


20 per ootit. 

2 cents per lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 

20 per cent. 

Idlr.fiOcts. pr.n2lbs. 
6 ceuti per lb. 

8 rents per lb. 

1 1 cents per lb. 
2dlrs 50cts.pr.ll2lbJ, 
30 per cent. 

25 per cent. 


30 per cent, 
ditto. 

25 per cent. 


30 per cent. 

7 per cent, 
free, 
dittii. 

SO per cent, 
ditto. 

7 per cent, 
ditto, 
free. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 

20 per cent, 
ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto* 

7 per cent, 
free. 

20 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

25 per cent, 
ditto. 

35 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

30 per cent. 


25 per cent 
ditto. 

2| cents per Ib. 

6 cents per lb. 
ditto, 
ditto. 

4 cents per lb. 
ditto. 

2i cents per lb. 
ditto. 

4 cents per lb. 

0 cents per lb. 

30 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

4 cents per lb. 

40 cents per ounce, 

(co/rGnifCfO 
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ARTICLES. 


Bttiplitar. ftor Sour, or flour of «ul. 

^roo. 

SuniAO 4ltto, 

Sniper i^cef^te of ]«od| or sunar of 

. . . J,. 4 oents per lb. 

Snrana. flonra of. is par cone. 

SweetmeotH or comfita. oil ditto. 

Table oorera, oil cloth Id cents per aq. yd. 


ARTICLES. 


B U T 1 E B. 


matSk oil or floor cloth 

matey if wool be a component 

part 

TmIos, with marble topSy slabs, pr 



Talc 

Tallow. 

candles 

Tamarinds, preserved in sugai' or 

brandy 

Tamarinds 

Tapers, paper, with cotton wick and 

wax 

Tapioca 

Tares 

Tar, Barhadoes and coal 

Tarpanlinga 

Tartar, cream of, and crude 

red crude 

Teas of all kinds, imported from Chi- 
na, or other places, east of the 
Gape of Good Hope, aud in veasela 

of the United States 

imported from places this side 

of the Cape of Good Hope 

— ^ when imported in American 
vessela, from tho place of their 

ISrowth. 

Teaalea 

Teeth, elephants* 

Teeth, other 

Terraglis, a kind of coral 


2S per cent. 


30 per cent. 
20 per cent. 

I cent per Ih. 
4 cents per lb. 

2.1 per cent. 
20 per cent. 

30 per cent. 
20 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

26 per cenf. 
free, 
ditto. 


Toola and implementa of trade of per- 
seas arriving in the United States. . free. 

Tortoiseshell 5 per ewit 

Toitobstones.. 30 per cent 

Tow» flax or hemp 20 dollaraper ton. 

sacking, Amk... 30 per cent. > 

Toys, of every description 80 per cent. 

Tragacauth, gum free* 

Treacle, mulnaaes 4| mills per lb. 


of the Cape of Good Hope | 20 per cent. 

— ^ when imported in American 
vessels, from tho place of their 

growth free. 

Teaales 30 per cent. 

Teeth, elephants* free. 

Teeth, other 0 per cent. 

Terraglis, a kind of coral 20 pc^r cent. 

Terra-japoniOa, or japanica ditto. 

Terra die Sienna, dry 1 cent per lb. 

jn oil 1^ cent per lb* 

Teme plates 2|| per cent. 

Teutenaguo... free. 

Thermometers, telescopes, magic, and 
other lanterns ; and sirailHr ar- 
ticles composed of tin, glaai*^ wood, 

brasa, or copper 30 per cent, 

Tlilher, cashmere of 20 per cent. 

shawls, real or goats’ hair ditto. 

— — shawls, entirely of rambc'il wool.. ditto. 

— - afaawla, body cotton, with wor- 
sted fringe (as cottons). 

Thor marine, a small fish 100 cents per barrel 

Thrown silk, or raw 90 cents per lb. 


30 per cent, 
20 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


Timber, hewn or sawed 

— — for wharfs 

Timepieres 

Tin, viz. 

In bars, or block, nr pigs 

Crystals of 

Foil 

Grain 

Granulated 

In plates or sheets 

All manufactures of, not enunii*- 
rated, or of which tin is a com- 
ponent part 

Tincal or iKirsx 

Titictnies, bark, and other medicinal.. 

Tips of horns or bone 

and Duoners for parasols and iim- 

breliaa* metal 

Tippets, if BO made aa to bo classed us 

millinery 

Tippets, fur. 

I’ebacrii, manufactured, other than 

anuir and cigara 

leavea, or immaiiuAictnred 

Tongues, reindeer 

sounds (fish) 

neats,flnioked 

Tonka, Tongai Tongiia, or Tonqiia 
beans. 


30 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
29 per cent. 

I per cent. 
20 per rent. 
24 per cent. 
20 per cent, 
ditto. 

2} per cent. 


30 per cent. 

29 per cent, 
ditto. 

5 per cent. 

30 per cent 

8.6 per oent, 
ditto. 

10 cents per lb. 

20 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


Trees 

Triiffles, vegetable 

earthen..,.. 

Trusses, with iron or steel springs of 

more value than the leather 

Trussps, if leatopr be the material of 

chief value 

Turmeric 


free. 

80 per cent. 
8Q per seat. 

39 per oent. 

ditto. 

free. 

7 per eent 


1 urqnoHes 7 per oent 

Turpentine, spints of. 10 cents per gallon. 

Turtles T 20 per cent. 

Twist, cotton. 25 per cent. 

mohair snd silk 8 dollars per lb. 

Types, new or old 29 per sent. 

I'ype . metal ditto. 

Vaoilla, plants of free. 

Vanilla, beans 80 per cent. 

V’arnishes of sll kinds ditto. 

Vases, porcelain, conrainlog flowers 

with stands — the vases pay 30 per cent. 

The stands ditto. 

Vegorables of all kinds, not enume- 
rated 20 per cent. 

Vogetables, if principally used ind>e- 

iiig, or in composing dyes free. 

Vellum 25 per cent. 

Venetian red, dry J cent per lb. 

in oil 14 cent per lb. 


Venison liiinis 20 per rent. 

Vermicelli 30 per cent. 

Vermilion 20 per cent. 

Vinellas ditto. 

V inegur 8 oenta per gallon. 

Vitriol, oil of, or Kulphurh: acid 1 cent per lb. 

— - bluu or Roman, or sulphate of 

copper 4 cents per lb. 

green 2 cents per lb. 

Wafers 25 per cent. 

VV aste or shoddy 4 cent per lb. 

W atebes end parts thereof 74 per cent. 

Watch crystals, when not set 2 dollsrs per gross 

W ater, via. ; — 

W heels of iron 1 rent per lb. 

Colours 20 per cent. 

Wax, viz. ; — 

Sealing 26 per cent, 

Shneuiakers’ 15 per cent. 

Wearing apparel of persons arriving 
ill tlie United States in actual use.. free. 

Wearing apparel, new .60 per cent. 

Wedgwood 30 per cent. 

Weights, cast iron, with or without 
rings of wrought iron affixed to 

them 1 cent per lb. 

lead 4 cents per lb. 

Weld tree. 

Whalebone, the produce oS foreign 

fishing 124 per ceotL 

of American fishing free. 

Wheat 35 cents per bushel. 

• — flour 75 cents 1 12 ifae. 

Whiskey, via.:— 

First proof . 00 cents per galion . 

Second ditto dmn. 

Third ditto 65 cents per gallon. 

Fourth ditto., 70 cents per gsUon. 

Fifth ditto. R 79 cents per giffion. 

Fifth ditto, all shore 90 cents per griloa.' 

Whiting........ 1 cent per lb. 

— ground in oil 14 oent per lb. 

Wild silk 5«oentspw1b* 


I rent per lb. 
20 per cent. 

26 per cent, 
19 per cent. 

free. 

.60 per cent. 
30 per cent. 


1 cent per lb. 
4 cents per lb. 
tree. 

124 per ceotL 
free. 


WHd silk 50 cents per lb* 

Willow sheets, for hats 35 per oeat. 

for making baskets or covering 

demijohns ditto. 

Wines, via. 

Burgundy, iu bottles 85 cents per gallon. 

(fioutinueit) 
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tJ‘ AETlCtEB. 


DUTIES. 


articles. 


DUTIES. 


Win«i fmtOinutd) :— 

BurginiSy» 0 Mk« 

Okniryi m caAa «r bottlea 

ChKni|MCM» in Mtlea or eoaki. . 

Ctorattlti bottles 

Ditto, in oeefce 

Metlelre, in eoska or bottles 

Oporto in bottlea.. 

Ditto, In ossha 

Sherry, in cnska or bottles 

Sc. Lttcsr, in csaks or bottles .... 
Slelly, Msdeim, In csak* or bottlea 
All other, of Sicily, in cshIu or 

bottles 

Teneriffe, in caska or bottlea 
Of all countries in bottles, unlemi 

apecially enumerated 

Ditto, Id caska unleaa apecially 

enumerated 

White, in casks, not enumerated, 
of Prance, Auatrla, Pruaaia, 
Sardinia, and of Portugal and 

ita poBHcaiiona, in caaka 

Ditto, in bottlea 

Red, in raitka 

Ditto, in bottles 

White and red, not enumerated, 
of Spain, Gennaiiy, and the 

Mediterranean, in cai^ka 

Do., do., do., in bottlea 

Of the Mediterranean, in caaka.. 
Bnttloa, of all deacriptinti", in 
addition to the duty on winea.. . 

Leea, liquid 

Ditto, crystalliaod, or crude tartarl 
Wings and epauleta, gilt or plated . . . ' 
Wood, vis.:— 

Brasil, Rrazilletto, Gamiagney, 
and dye, all in aiicka 

Fire 

Fustic, log, Nicaragua, Periiani> 
biico, Queen’s, Red Sandera, 
red, Rio do la Hanlic, Santa! 
Martha and other dyowoodsJ 
sandals in sticks, dust, or pow-j 
der, unmanufactured, of any; 
kind not enumerated 


15 oftnta per gallon. 
M cents per gellon. 
40 cents per gallon. 
35 cents per gallon. 
0 cents per gallon. 
60 cents per gallon. 
35 cents per gallon. 
15 cento per gsllnn. 
60 cents tier gallon, 
ditto. 

25 cents per gallon. 

15 cents per gallon 
20 cents per gallon. j 

05 cents per gallon. 

25 cents per gallon.' 


7| cents per gallon. 
| 2 U cents per gallon.! 
6 cents pe# gallon. 
20 cents per gallon. 

124 cents per gallon. 
20 centis per gallon. 
124 rents per gallon. 

3 dollars per gross. 
20 per cemt. 
free. 

80 per cent. 


free. 

20 per cent. 


free. 


Wool, Angora, goat or camera hair .. 

• carded, considered os nnmana-i 
factured, according to cost. 

• red, natural 

• hats 

• namannfactured, the -valiiel 

whereof, at the place of expor. 
tatlon, shall not exceed 7 cents 
per lb. 

• all other unmanufactured {See \ 

Act 1 , clause 1 .). / 

Wool on the skin, sulpeet to the 
same duty aa other wool. 

— all maiiufactiireB of, nr of which 
wool is a component part, not 

otherwise specified ' 

Woollen, hosiery and tippets 

yarn 

Worsted, viz. : — 

Stuff, sll piece goods and manu* 
factnrea of, enumerated, in-| 
eluding twist and hosiery 

- and silk shawls ' 

> and silk manufactures of 

- braces 

- twist 

- Valencias 

— wore paritnloons 

Yarn, cotton, hleached or coloured. 

the original cost of which shall 
be less than 75 cents per lb., shall 
he deemed and taken to have 
cost 75 cents per lb., and shall he 
charged with duty accordingly.. 

- cotton, unbleached and unco.j 
loured, the original cost of which: 
shall be leas than GO cents per ib.,{ 
shall be deemtul and taken tO’ 
have cost 00 cents per lb., and| 
charged with duty accordingly. . j 

- worsted I 

• woollen j 

• uutarrud. or Bax 

Zinc, nails I 

in pigs, or otherwise un wrought' 

— in sheets j 

j oxide and sulphate of 


1 cent per lb* 


25 per cent 
18 cents each. 


5 per cent 
30 per cent and 
8 cents per Ih. 


40 per cent 
80 per cent, 
ditto. 


30 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

3.5 per cent. 
30 per cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


25 per cent. 


ditto. 

30 per cent, 
ditto. 

6 cents per Ib. 
30 per cent. 
10 per cent, 
ditto. 

20 per cent. 


IDliDillMl burce uuv 

specified '2.' * I 30 percent. 


Statement of the Riite of Duties pa^'able on the prineipal Articles Imported into 
the United States, from Great Britain and Ireland, according to the Tarifl^ passed 
August, 1842. • 


ARTICLES. 


Woollens average 1 

Woratods 

Cottons average 


Hemp, manufacturea of. ........ . 

SUk, manufactures of average] 

Cotton bagging 

Flannels 

Baites 

Carpeting 

Laoet thread 


Paper.. 
Books.. 
Bogravlngs . 
Twine 


Leather, manufactures of 
Barthenware 


.average! 


Carried forward. 


6554 


ARTICLES. 


Per cent. 



40 


30 


50 


25 . 


20 • 


40 


34J 


33 1 


40 


40 

• 

15 


20 


40 


75 

• 

25 


20 


33 


35 , 


30 


Brought forward 

Glass average' 

Hardware 

Iron 

Saddlery 

Steel 


. average 


Copper, „ 

i*lated ware 

Gilt „ 

Gold and silver jewellery 

„ watches 

„ lace 

Ale and porter average 

Drugs 

Salt areragel 


Thirty-six articles .... 
Average (nearly) . 


6554 

40 

30 

40 

30 

16* 

1 

30 

30 

30 

85 

SO 

74 

15 

50 

20 

50 

60 


11504 

82 


M. B. — On those articles which pay specific duties, the rate per cent is calculated on the average cost of the ■ 
articles la Groat Briuin. 





AMERICA. 


Sbverai. Articles in the Tariff of 1842, which pay a higher Duty than Thirty per Cent ; 
when Specific, reduced to a Scale ad Valorem, at the Treasury Department, except 
when in brackets; 


aAticlbs. 


Boot«,iUk 

OoalV* 

CorOsftt 

OQCt9n« 

- — printed handkerchief*.... 

many other* 

Ootttitt bagging 

Gunny cloth 

Clothing, made np 

— ^ embroidered 

Floar, wheat 

Frulta 

OlaM, remptited by merchants 

Olerea, obil<lren*a 

kid 

Hata 

Hemp 

Iron, pig. 

•«— acrap 


• rolled. 


DUTIES. 


per cent. 
AO to 75 
01 

71 to 188 
40 to 03 
[1311] 

[AO to lAO] 
A3 lO 5.*) 
1100] 

40 and 50 

AO 

70 

50 

[IMG to 1143] 
7A to AO 


130} 

45 to 72 
AO 
8A 
77 


ARTICLES. 


Leather 

Lead.... 

Whiting 

Linaeed oil 

MolaMsoa 

Oil-cloth 

Opium. 

Pepper «. 

Paper, [97 by merchanti*].. . 
Salt, HO, [and Turk's island . 

Silks 

IShoea 

.Soap, soft 

iSugHT, brown 

- rchned...* 

.-.ayrup 

jSptrits.. 

Spices., yf 

Tobacco, in cigars 

Wines... 

Woollens 


DUTIES. 


put cent. 

.53 

[100] 

140 

[50] 

51 

C7 

75 

130 

35 

144] 

40 to 0.5 
.50 tu 7.5 
AO 
71 
101 

[IGJ by merchants.] ‘ 
01 

[AO to 90] 

40 

60 to 67 
40 to 87 


We subjoin the Ci-devant Tariff of Texas, which is admirable for its 
simplicity, but most unsound and pernicious in its high system of duties, being 
generally as high as that of the Tariff of the United States, which will now 
extend over Texas. As far as duties are in question, no one can regret the union 
of Texas with the great American republic. 


Import Duties as fixed by the Fifth C'oiigros.s of Texas, and which took effect from and 

after the Ist of April, 184 k. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


ARTICLES. 


I DUTIES. 


Ale, and all other kinds ot malt liquor'45 per cent ad valor. Silk, all articles of which it forms a, 

Books I free. ! component part '4A per cent ad valor. 

Calicoes, and all articles of which jSteel, bar, or rod 15 per ct'iit iid valor. 

cotton forms a component part .... 4ri per cent ad valor. Sugar. ditto. 

Cider, In cask or bottle > diito. _ jTf’a 45 per cent ad valor. 


Coffee i 15 per cent ad valor. {Tobacco 

Farming utenaila, implL'menta of hus - 1 iTools and imploments of trade 

bandry, and furniture, the properly 
of enngrants, in sctiinl uhc. uot ex- 
ceeding in value 300 dollars. 

Iron. pig. bar, or rod 

all manufactured srtirles of which 

It forms a component part j 

Linen, ail articles of which it forms ai 

component part 1 

Liquora, brandy, gin, rum, cordials. > 
and other liquors, via 

First and second proof 1 dollar per gallon. 

Third and fourth do 1 1 dir. 2.5 ota. per gal 


in' 


ditto. 


145 per cent ad valor 
ditto. 


Over Ihurth do ‘1 dir. 50 eta per gal.l 

Whiskey, via. { 

First and arcond proof ' .50 cents per gallon. | 


Salt. 


Third proof.. 

Fourtti proof 

Over fourth proof.. 


actual use, the property of emi-, 

I graiitB ' free. 

free. I Wines, Biirgnody, hprmitago, Cham-', 

15 per cent ad valor, bertin, and all other varieties of 

lliirgiindy, except Champagne '4.5 per cent ad valor. 

— Cbampagno ^ A dollars per doaen. 

— Claret, in cases 4.5 per cent ad valor. 

— do. in casks | 20 cents per gallon. 

— ..Madeira 11 dir. SOcts. per gal. 

— Fort { 76 cents imr gallon. 

I Rhenish, all kinds * I dollar per gallon. 

Spanish, rod and white ; AO centk per gallon. 

~ Sherry jldlr. 50 eta. per gal. 

Teneriffo. 50 cents pur gallon. 

Wearing apparel, the personal pro- 1 

iierty of omigrr.nts I free. 

Wiiollena. and all articles of which! 

wool form a component part '45 per cent ad valor. 

All articles, not otherwise enn- 


75 cents per gallon. 

1 dollar per gallon, j 
1 dir. 25 cts. per gal.j 
15 per cent, ad valor.! 


roerated.. 


ditto. 


An Act to authorise the Importation of Brandy in Casks of a capacity not less 
than Fifteen Gallons, and the Exportation of the same for the Benefit of a 
Drawback of the Duties. 

Bt! it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stat^ of America 
ill Congresjs assembled, That from and after the passage of this act, brandy may be imported into 
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the United Statei m caekfl of A not leas tlmn fifteen gallons, any tliins in any law to the 

contrary notwithstanding : Provided, however, that all the provisions of existing laws, not incon- 
sistent with this act, relating to the im|K>rtalion of foreign spirits, be complied with: And pro- 
vided further. That all brandy imported in casks, of a capacity less tiian ninety gallons, sliall be de- 
posited, at the expense and risk of the importer, in such public or otlier wareiiouses, as shall be 
designated by the collector or surveyor for tile port, where the same shall be landed ; and shall be 
removed therefrom in the manner prescribed by an act entitled* “ An Act providing for the Depo- 
sit of Wines and distilled Spirits in Public Warehouses, and for otlier Purposes.” 

ll.—Be it further Enacted, That brandy imported in casks of a capacity not less than fifteen 
gallons, may be exported for the benefit of a drawback of the duties wliicli shall have been paid 
thereon ; and the exporter or exporters of brandy so imported, shall be entitled to receive a de- 
benture or debentures, for the amount of such drawback, agreeably to the existing laws ; and all 
acts now in force, regulating the ex^rtatioii of spirits, and the allowance and payment of draw- 
backs and debentures, sliull be deemed applicable to brandy, the importation of which is permitted 
by this act. [Approved, 2nd of March, 1827.] 

No goods, wares, or merchandise, subject to duty, can be imported into the United States, on 
the seaboard, in vessels of less than thirty tons' burden, under the penalty of tlie forfeiture of vessel 
.and cargo ; nor can a drawback of any duties be obtained on (exportation except by sea ; and in 
vessels of not less than thirty tons* burden — Act of the 2nd of March, 171)9, Section XCII. 

Drawback not allowed on "oods eisported to any place immediately adjoining the United 
States, except to places westward or southward of Louisiana, and to the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica ; nor in any case, when exported in a vessel of less than thirty tons' burden. — Act of the 2iid 
of March, 1799, Sections LXXV. and XCII. ; and Act of tluj 6th of January, 1805, Section II. 

No refined lump or loaf sugar canljc imported into the United States, except in ships or vessels 
of at least 120 tons' burden, and in packages containing at least 000 lbs., under the penalty of for- 
feiting the same, together with the ship or vessel. — Act of the 2nd of March, 1790, Section Cl 11. 

To be entitled to drawback, the duties on the importation of the goods exported, must have 
been, at least, fifty dollars by one vessel, at the same time, and by the same person, and the mer- 
chandise be, at the time of exportation, in the same package, and same condition, including wrap- 
per and original mark and number, as when imported. — Act of the 22nd of May, 1824. 

DRAWBACK. 

XIV. — And be it further enacted, That on and after tlie day this law goes into effect, there 
shall be allowed a drawback on foreign sugar refined in the United State.s, and exported therefrom, 
equal in amount to the duty paid on th^foreign sugar from which it shall be manufactun^d, to be 
ascertained under such regulations as shall be prescriluui by tlic secretary of the treasury, and no 
more, and on spirits distilled from foreign molasses a drawback of five' per gallon, till the 1st 
day of January, 1843, when it shall be reduced one cent per gallon ; and annually, on the 1st day 
of January tlicrcafter, the said drawback shall be reduced one cent per gallon, until the same shall 
be wholly discontinued. • Provided, That this act shall not niter or repeal any law now in force 
regidating the exportation of sugar refined or spirits distilled from molasses in the United States, 
except us to the races of duties and drawbacks. 

XV. — And be it further enacted. That in the case of all goods, wares, and merchandise, im- 

ported on and after the day this act goes into operation, and entitled to debrtitiirc under existing 
laws, no drawback of tlie duties shall be allowed on the same, unless said goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, shall be exported from the United States within three years from the date of importation of 
the same, nor shall the additional rate of dut^ levied by this act on goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported in foreign vessels, be refunded in cases of re-exportation : Provided, That two and one- 
half per centum on the amount of all drawbacks allowed, except on for iirn refined sugars, shall 
be retained for the use of the United States, by the collectors paying such drawbacks rospectivelyj 
and in the case of foreign refined sugars, ten per centum shall be so retail icJ.— ‘Act of tlie 30th of 
August, 1842. • 

No distilled spirits, except arrack, brandy in casks of not less capacity than fifteen gallons, and 
sweet coreJial, can be imported in c^ks or vessels of less capacity than ninety gallons, wine mea- 
sure ; nor in casks which have been marked pursuant lo any law of the United States, on pain of 
forfeiture of the same, together with the ship or vessel in which they were imported. — Act of the 
Siidof March, 1790, Section Cl 11. 

In all cases where there are more goods found on board a vessel than the master thereof has 
reported in his manifest, he shall, with the consent the officers of the customs, make a post 
entry for the same, and pay two dollars therefore; and for every disagreement between his mani- 
fest and cargo, he is liable to a fine of 500 dollars. — Act of the 2nd of March, 1799, Section LVIl. 

Drawlwck » not allowed on tiie exportatioi of goods which shall have* been imported in foreign 
vessels, from any of the dominions, colonic's, or possessions of any foreign power, with which the 
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meiBcIi of the Unitieid Riatet eire not permitted directly to tnMle.-^Act of the 27th of April, 1816^ 
kec^n IV. 

No tdlowanoe of drawback on the exportatioti of im cables, or parts thereof, butter, Ml oil, 
playing esards, cordage if less tlian five tons, tbreign<#M and pickled fish, or other salted provi- 
sions, nor on sail du^ if less than fifty bolts.—* Act of the 14th of July, 1632. 

Within twenty days after the clearance of a vessel, the exporter of goods by said vessel miMt 
•wear to the export entry, and give a bond that they shall not be landed in any place or port within 
the limits of the I'nited States, or forfeit the drawback.-— Act of the 2nd of March, 1799. Exten- 
siptl of time to twenty days. — Act of tlie 1st of Marcti, 1828. * 

Bounty is allowed on the exportation of pickled fish of the fisheries of the United States, cured 
and packed solely with foreign salt, on which the duty shall have been paid. — Act of the 2nd of 
March, 1799, Section LXXXllT. 

All goods, on examination by the appraisers, ‘not corresponding with the entry made of them, 
are liable to forfeiture. 

The number of bushels qf wheat is to be ascertained by actual measurement by the standard 
bushel, and not by weight. 

REGISTER ACT. 

Every owner of a vessel, residing within the limits of the United States, to swear (or affirm) to 
the register within ninety days after its being granted, or it becomes void, and the vessel and cargo 
pays foreign tonnage and duty. 

For duty of appraisers, &c., sec Section XVII., Act of tlie 30th of August, 1H42, page 20. 

Duties to be paid in cash. — See Section XIL, Act of the 30th of August, 1842, page 18. 

RATES AT WHICH FOREIGN^ MONEY OR CURRENCY ARE TAKEN AT THE 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Franc of France or Bel- I 

gium (fixed by law) 

Pound sterling of Great 

Britain „ 

Real vellon of Spain ... „ 

Real plate of Spain „ 

Guilder of the Nethci^ 

lands „ 

Rimee of Bengal and 

Irombay, or sicca „ 

M ilrea of Portugal „ 

Tale of China „ 

Markbanco of Hamburg 
Florin of the Netherlands „ 

Pagoda of India „ 

Kix dollar of Denmark . 

Livre tournois of Fifnce „ 

Pound sterling of 1 reland „ 

Florin of Saxony 

„ Bohemia 

„ Eiherfeldt 

„ Prussia 

„ Trieste 

„ Niiremburg 

„ Frankfort 

„ Austria 

„ Basil 

„ St. Gaul 

Creveld 


dlrs. cts. 


0 50 

1 24 
1 48 
0 331 

0 40 

1 84 
1 00 
0 18i 
4 JO 
0 48 
0 48 
0 40 
0 221 
0 48 
0 40 
0 40 
0 48 
0 41 


Florin of Augsburg 

Rix dollar of Prussia ...*. 

„ Iheinen 

„ Sw edcii 

„ ' Saxony 

Halifax pound 

Rheiiihh rix dollar 

Geneva livre - 

Silver ruble 

Leghorn dollar 

Paper ruble (varie.s from 4 rubles fidj 
copecks to 4 rubles 84 copecks to 
the dollar). 

Naples ducat 

Leipsic rix dollar 

Eiherfeldt rix dollar 

Berlin rix dollar 

Leghorn livre (6i to the dollar) 

Sic-lly ounce 

Jamaica pound 

Florence livre 

Ncufcbatcl livre 

Current marc 

Livre of Catalonia 

Crown of Tuscany 

Genoa livre^^ 

Pezza of Leghorn 


dlrs. cts. 
0 48 


0 80 
0 72 
0 fi9A 
0 69i 
0 15X9 
2 40* 

5 00 
0 15 
0 26i 
0 26 

0 5Bi 

1 05 
0 18| 

0 90 


Kotx«— A ll currencies ihA fix^ by law, are taken according to the American consiiFs certii- 
of their intrinsic value, compared with the American dollar, which must accompany eveiy 
invohse of merdiandise* whether free or dutiable. 
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DRAFTS. 


TUB rOliLOWlNO AtLOWAMCEa ABB MADE BE . LAW EOB DBArTE ON ABTICLBS SUBJECT TO BUTT BY 

WEIOI#. 

K \ 


On any quantity of l cwt 

lb. 

1 

On any quantity above 10 cwt. and not ex- 
ceeding 18 cwt 

lbs. 

„ ' above 1 cwt. and not exceeding 2 cwt. 
„ 2 cwt. , „ 8 cwt 

„ 3 cwt. „ 10 cwt. 

2 

7 

3 

„ 18 cwt. 

9 

4 

Act of the 2nd of March, 1799, Sec. LVlll. 



TARES ALLOWED BY LAW. 


On iiigar in casks^ except loaf.... 

„ boxes 

„ bags or mats 

On cheese in hampers or baskets., 

„ boxes 

On candles in boxes 

On chocolate in boxes 

On cotton in bales 

„ ceroons 

On Glauber salts in casks 


per cent. 
12 
15 
5 
10 
20 
. 8 
10 
2 
(i 

» S 


On nails in casks 

On sngar-candy in boxes 

On soap in boxes 

On shot in casks 

On twine in casks 

„ bales I 6 

On all other goods, paying a specific duty, 
according to the invoice thereof, or actual 
weight* 


per cent. 
8 
10 
10 
S 
12 


On any of the preceding articles, the importer ma}' have the invoice tare allowed, if he makes 
his election at the time of making liis entry, and obtains the consent of the collector and naval 
officer. — Act of the 2nd of March, 1799, Section LVllI. 


FEES OF OFFICE. 

TO THE COLLECTOR AND NAVAL OFFICEB. 


Entry of a vessel of 100 tons or ifji- 

wards 

Clearance „ 

Entry of vessels under 100 tons 

Clearance „ *...... 

Every post entry 

Permit to land goods... 

Every bond ta ken offi cially 


dlrs. cts. 


dlrs. cts. 

2 50 

Permit to load goods, for the ex- 
portation for drawback 

0 30 

J2 50 

1 50 

Debenture, or other official certifi- 
cate 

0 20 

1 50 

Bill of health 

0 20 

2 00 

0 20 

Official document (register excepted) 
required by any person 

0 20 

0 40 

Sea letter 

0 20 


TO THE SURVEYOR. 

dlrs. cts. 


Admeasuring and certifying the same, of every ship or vessel of 100 tons and under, per ton 1 00 

Admeasurement of every ship or vessel above 100 tons, and not exceeding 200 tons 1 50 

Above 200 tons 2 00 

For all other services on board any ship or ve^el of 100 tons and upwards, having on board, 

goods, wares, or merchandise, subject to duty 3 00 

For like services on board any ship or vessel less than 100 tons 1 50 

On all vessels, not having on board goods, wares, or merciiandise, subject to duty 0 66f 

Certificate of registry on record andjbond 2 25 

Endorsement on register or record 1 00 

Every bond require by registry act 0 25 

Every bond for a Mediterranean paftport 0 40 

Seaman's protection 0 25 


STATUTE LAWS RELATING TO VESSELS. 

The laws relating to the registry of vessels, the transfer of vessels by bill of sale, the enrolling 
and licensing of vessels for the coasting trade and fisheries, and the bounties payable to vessels 
employed in the cod-fishery, are of immense importance to those engaged in mercantile pursuits, 

VOL. III. 6 B 
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but they are to be found onl;^ by an examination of tlie numerous statute laws of the United 
States, or in the voluminous digests of the same. 

HegUicred Vessels built in the United States, and wholly owned by citizens ther^f ; 

vessels captured in war by such citizens, and condemned as prizes ; vessels adjudged to be for- 
feited for breach of the laws of the United States being wholly owned by such citizens; and no 
others may be registered. No vessel is entitled to registry, or if registered, to the benefits thereof, 
if owned in whole, or in part, by any citizen usually residing in n foreign country, during such re- 
sidence, unless he he a consul of the United States, or an agent for, and a partner in, some house 
.of trade or copartnership, consisting of citizens of, and actually carrying on trade within, the 
United States. 

A registered vessel which by sale becomes the property of a foreigner, shall not be entitled to 
a new register, notwithstanding she may afterwards beconje American property. No vessel is en- 
titled to registry, or its benefits, owned by a non-resident nuturalisod citi;;;en if residing for more 
than one year in the country from which he originated, or for more tlian two years in any foreign 
country, unless he be a consul, or other public agent of the United States. 

A vessel shall be deemed to belong to the port at or near which the manngingowncr usually resides; 
and the name of the vessel, and of the place to which she belongs, sliail be painted on her stern, 
on a black ground, with white letters of not less than three inclit;s in length. The certificate of 
the master cjirponter under whose direction the vessel is built, must be produced, prior to registry; 
which ccrtifictitc is sufficient to remove a new vessel from one district to another in the same or an 
adjoining state, where tlie owner actually resides, provided it be with ballast only. 

In order to the registry of a vessel, the owner, or one of the owners, must make oath to the 
property of the vessel, licr name, burden, time when and place where she was built ; and that there 
is no foreigner interested, directly or indirectly, in such wssel, or the profits thereof; and that 
the master is a citizen of the United States. The oath required to be taken by the owner, 
respects only the legal ownership of the property ; and does not require a disclosure of any 
equitable interests vested in citizens of the United States, but only a denial that any subject or 
citizen of any foreign prince or state is directly or indirectly interested in the ship, or in the pro- 
fits thereof. An agent or attorney may make oath, as agent, in case of registry, where the owner 
is fifty miles distant from the district to which, by virtue of purchase, the vessel sliould belong. 

Steamboats may be registered or licensed in the name of the president or secretary of an incor- 
porated company,* without designating the names of the persons composing the company ; but no 
part of such vessel can be owned by any foreigner. Vessels employed wholly in the wliale fishery, 
owned by an incorporated company, may be registered as above, so long as they shall be wholly 
employed thereiti. 

The issuing of certificates of record applies only to vesseds built either by or for foreigners in 
the United States, and does not extend to vessels whidi, having been registered, are sold to a 
foreigner. 

Any vessel entitled to registry, being in a port other than the one at which the owner usually 
resides, may be registered at the place wlicrc she may he at the time. And the oath required may 
be taken before the collector of the place to which the vessel belongs, or before the collector of the 
place in which she may be. Wlien such vessel shall arrive within the district to which she belongs, 
the register so obtained shall be delivered up to be cancelled, and a permanent register granted in 
lieu thereof. 

When a registered vessel is transferred to a foreigner, such transfer shall be made known by 
delivering up to a collector of a district, the certificate of registry, within seven days after sum 
transfer of property ; and if the transfer shall take place when the vessel is at a foreign port, or at 
sea, the master of the vessel shall within eight days after his arrival in any port of the United 
States, deliver up the register to the collector of sftich district. It is the practice not to destroy 
the register after it is caneelled ; it is deposited in the register’s office, and a duly certified copy is 
legal evidence. 

If a master of a registered vessel be changed, the name of the new master is endorsed upon the 
register, upon his making oath that he is a citizen of the United States. If any certificate of regis- 
try or record shall be fraudulently or knowingly used, f«)r any 'ifcssel not then actually entitled to ihe 
benches thereof, she, with her tackle, d:c., shall be forfeited to the United States. An enrolled or 
licensed vessel about to proceed on u foreign voyage, must scirrender her enrolment and licence, 
and be duly registered, or she, together wim the goods imi>orted therein, will be liable to seizure 
and forfeiture. In case of the loss of a register, the master of the vessel may take oath to the 
fact, and obtain a new one. 

Transfer of Vessels . — When any regi.stered vessel shall, in whole or in part be transferred 
to a citizen, or altered in form or burden, by being lengthened or built upon, or from one denomi- 
nation to another by the mode of rigging, she sliall be registered anew, or cease to be deemed a 
vessel of the United States. 

If a registered vessel shall be sold in part to resident citizens of the United States, while at sea, 
witliout a bill of sale reciting the register, and without being then registered anew, she is not 
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liaUe with h«r cargo for higher duties than are payable by ^eflsels of the United States. Gy 
tile general maritime law. a bill of sale is necessary to pass the title of the ship. The inaccurate 
recital of the certificate of registry in the bill of sale, does not avoid the sale, but the ve^el is 
tliere)^ deprived of lier American privileges. If a sea vessel be assigned to a foreigner, the eflTect 
is the same ; but if It be a coaster, the sale is not thereby invalidated^ but the vessel is subject to 
forfeiture. A regular bill of sale of a vessel at sea, will transfer the property. And, in general, 
where there can be no manual delivery, there should be a delivery of sometliing as an indicium or 
token. A bill of sale is the proper title to which the maritime courts look, it is the universal in- 
btrument of transfer of vessels ; it is made absolutely necessary by statute. 

Enrolled Vessels , — Knrolled vessels are those over twenty tons* burden, employed in the coast- 
ing trade and fisheries ; and are licensed annually for the employment or business authorised by 
the tenour of the licence. Vessels enrolled and licensed, bound on a foreign voyage, may be regis- 
tered; and enrolled vessels, being in a port other than the one to which she belongs, on the expiration 
of the licence, may obtain temporary registry. Vessels under twenty tons* burden may be licensed 
for the coasting trade or fisheries. A vessel licensed for any employment, may surrender it at any 
time within the period for which it was issued. 

All licences must be renewed within three days after the expiration thereof, if th(» vessel be 
within the district to which she belongs ; if on a voyage at the time of expiiation, within three 
days after her first arrival ; if sold, in whole, or in part, the licence is vacated. Should a licence be 
lost or destroyed, a new one may be obtained, on the oath of the master to ihe loss, &c. On a 
transfer of an enrolled vessel, a new enrolment must be obtained, the requisites for obtaining 
which are similar to those for registered vessels. 

Coastinfr Trade.— The United States is divided into three great districts : the first, between the 
eastern limits of the United States and the southern limits of Georgia ; the second, to include all 
districts. &c., between the river Perdido and the western limits of the United States ; and the 
third, all the ports, &c., between the southern limits of Georgia and the river Perdido. 

Every vessel destined from a district in one state to a district in the same, or an adjoining state, 
with foreign merchandise in packages as imported, the value of which exceeds 400 dollars, or with 
foreign goods in original packages or otherwise, the aggregate value of which exceeds 800 dollars, 
must obtain a clearance. On tlie arrival of every such ve&scl at the port of destination, ihe master 
must enter the vessel and obtain a permit to unlade his cargo. 

Vessels sailing with a coa.sting licence, laden with goods wholly of the produce or manufacture 
of the Uoiiited States, are not required to clear, if bound from one to another port within either of 
the three great districts. ^ ^ 

All registered vessels engaged in the coasting trade, are required to clear in going from one 
district to any other district, and also on their arrival in the other district to enter under similar 
regulations to those vessels under a licence. Since the act of 1828, chap. 109, the mackarel fishery 
cannot he lawfully carried on under a licence for the cod fishery. 

Tlie .32nd section oftheactof February 18, 1793, forfeits a vessel licensed for the fisheries, if 
engaged in a business, of whatever nature, and with whatever object, which is not expressly autho- 
rised by the tenour of the licence. But vessels licensed for the mackarel fisluTv are not liable to 
the forfeiture imposed bj^the 5th and .32nd sections of the art of February 18, 1 793, in consequence of 
any such vessel whilst so licensed having been eni^uged in catching cod or other fish — But the 
owner of such vessel may not receive the bounty allowed to vessels in the cod fishery. A vessel 
to be entitled to the bounty must be actually employed at sea, in the cod fisheries, a certain speci- 
fied time, and must dry cure the fish caught. 

Fishing Bounties . — The fishing season is accounted from the last day of February to the last day 
of November ; and the following allowances are paid on the last day of December, annually, to 
the owner or his agent, qf each vessel that slfall be duly licensed and qualified for tlie cod fisheries, 
and that shall have been employed four months of the fishing season, viz. To every vessel of 
more than five tons and not exceeding thirty tons* burden, three dollars fiiJy cents per ton ; above 
thirty tons* burden, four dollars per ton ; above thirty tons, with a crew of noj less than ten per- 
sons, and employed three months and a half, three dollars and fifty cents per ton. The bounty on 
any one vessel cannot exceed 800 flollars. Vessels of more than five and less than twenty tons, 
must catch and land twelve quintals of fish per ton, during the season. 

The skipper of each fishing vessel must make an agreement with every fisherman before pro- 
ceeding on a voyage. By paying monthly wages in money in lieu of dividing ihe fish, or the pro- 
ceeds of the fishing voyage, in the proportions provided for by law, the agreement is violated, and 
the bounty is forfeited. The oath of the master, at the time the vessel has been actually employed 
in the fisheries, is required by an act of .Tiily 29, 1813, sec. 6. 

Fishing vessels wrecked may obtain the bounty in certain cases, by the act of 1824, chap. 152. 
Fishing vessels may obtain a licence to toudi and trade at a foreign port, under the act of February 
18, 1793. — But the mere proceeding to a foreign port, if within the customary range of a fishing 
voyage, is not proceeding on a foreign voyage, within the meaning of the act The bounties granted 
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hf law, are paid on sudi veseelt only, the officers and three»fonrths of the* crew of which, ihaB be 
lirored citizens of the United States. 

The laws relatin|t to the enrolling and licensing of Teasels, as well as those relating to the re* 
gistering and recording of them, require, that when a vessel is sold and transferred, in whole, or in 
part, her papers shall he given up to be cancelled, and that she shall be papered anew : that when 
a vessel employed in the coasting trade, cod fisheiy, or mackarel fishery, is at a port other than the 
one to which she belongs, whose licence has expired, she is required to surrender the enrolment 
and licence, a ** temporary register,’* to enable the vessel to return to the port of ownership, even 
should that port be in an adjoining district, there again to be enrolled and ^censed, in every parti- 
cular as before the temporary register was granted : and when an enrolled vessel is at a port other 
than the one to which she belongs, and is d^tiiied for a foreign port, she is required to surrender 
all her papers, and procure a register, for the foreign voyage ; and upon her return to the port 
where she is owned, she is again subject to the requirements of the enrobnent and licence acts. 
This series of changes may be entirely obviated, and the whole business of registering, recording, 
and licensing vessels arranged in a simple and concise manner, by the enactment of a law autho- 
rising all vessels to be registered permanently, whether engaged in foreign trade, coasting, or 
fisheries, according to the form now in use for vessels bound on a foreign voyage. The several 
parts or proportions owned by each individual, ouglit also to be expressed in the register ; and 
when a partial transfer of property is made, it should be endorsed on the register and the record ; 
and when there is an hypothecation, by bottomry or otherwise, it should be recorded, to be valid ; 
and thus make the register the real evidence of ownership. According to the present system, 
volumes of records are required to be kept, at great labour and expense, in consequence of the 
frequent and partial changes of property in vessels, and their changes of employment. 

After a vessel is permanently registered, and is to be employed in the coasting trade or fisheries, 
a licence should be given for that particular employment, to be renewed annually ; and when a 
vessel is taken from either of those employments, to be put into foreign trade, the licence should 
be surrendered, and a clearance granted to proceed on the voyage, under the original permanent 
document. 

Copies of all registers and enrolments issued by the existing laws, must be transmitted to the 
register of the treasury, and a duplicate of each made for the records of the custom-house. Con- 
sequently, when a vessel is registered, enrolled, and licensed, and again registered, as often liappens 
within a year, triplicate copies at each change are rendered necessary. " By the mode suggested, 
the labour at the custom-houses would be greatly reduced ; the records would at all times sliow 
the real bon^ fide ownership of vessels ; and the mercantile community would be relieved of the 
onerous requirements imposed by every partial transfer of their property in vessels, and also those 
incident to their frequent changes of employment. 

The acts upon which the existing system is based, arcti those of December 31, 1792 ; February 
IB, 1703; March 2, June 27, 1797 ; March 2, 1803; March 27, 1804 ; March 3, 1825 ; and Fe- 
bruary 11, 1830. 

The following circular instructions to collectors of the customs, dated Treasury 
Department, April 10, 1845, are explanatory of the act of^Congress; approved 
March 3, 1845. 

Herewith you will receive an act entitled “ An act allowing drawback upon foreign merchan- 
dise exported tn the original packages to Cliihuahua and Santa Fb, in Mexico, and to the British 
North American provinces adjoining the United Stales,” approved the 3rd of March, 1845, accom- 
panied with forms and instructions for carrying the same into execution. 

The first six sections of liic act apply to the expoVtation of merchandise “ in the original pack- 
ages as imported,” to Chihualnia, in Mexico, or Santa Fb, in New Mexico, either by the route of 
the Arkansas river, through Van Buren, or by the route of Red river, through Fulton, or by the 
route of the Missouri river, throiigli Independence. Consequently, foreign imported merchandise 
exported or conveyed to the places in Mexico or New Mexico, mentioned, by any otlier routes than 
those indicated in the act, will not be entitled to a drawback 'of the import duties. It is also to 
be remarked, that the exportation of merchandise by the routes and to the places before mentioned, 
can only be made from the original port of in^portation. 

In pursuance of the authority vested in the secretary of the treasury, by the 1 Itli section of 
the act, the following rules, regulations, and forms, are prescribed, and are to be strictly enforced. 

First.— In regard to the exportation of merchandise to Chihuahua and Santa Fb: — 

On first giving twenty-four hours' notice at the custom-house, of intention to export, the ex- 
porter must make due entry, and for that purpose must produce the invoice required by the 2nd 
section of the act. Said entiy mu.st recite the invoice in detail ; and, in addition, give a particular 
description of the merchandise, whence and by whom imported, the name of the vessel, and the 
time of importation, with the original invoice value of the goods ; and also state the destination, 
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and 4lie loute which the merdiandise is to be transported. The entry must, in all oases, be verified 
by the oatli or atfirmation of the person making the same, together with the oath or afiirmarion of 
the first importer, with that of any person through whose hands the merchandise may have passed, 
deelaring the same to be in the original package or packages, and that the duties have been paid or 
secured. Inspection of the packages should also be carefully made W a proper officer of the cus- 
toms, at the time of making the entiy. The bond required by the fimi section of the act must be 
given by the exporter. 

In consideration of the large inland transportation, and the consequent risk of injury, and de- 
facing the marks on the packages, thereby rendering it difficult to identify them, it is deemed pro> 
per, for the more effectual security of the revenue, to require that each package shall be enclosed 
in a strong wooden box or covering, on which the same marks and numbers are to be placed as 
those on the inner package. The inner package is to be secured with*a strong cord or rope, with 
the custom-house seal pttached. • 

Forms of entry, invoice certificates, and oaths, arc herewith transmitted, marked from A. to D, 
inclusive. 

Secondly. — The remaining sections of the act apply to the exportation of merchandise for be- 
nefit of drawback to the British North American provinces adjoining the United States, and enu- 
merating certain porta, ** declared ports from which foreign goods, wares, and merchandise, on 
which the import duty has been paid, or secured to be paid, may be exported to ports in the ad- 
joining British provinces, and to which Qorts foreign goods, wares, and merchandise, may be trans- 
ported, inland or by water, from the port of original importation, under existing provisions of law, 
to be thence exported for tlic benefit of drawback.” 

The course to be pursued in the transportation, inland, of foreign merchandise, in the original 
packages as imported, to the designated ports of exportation enumerated in the 7th section of the 
act, is to be similar to that prescribed in ttie 79th section of the general collection act of the 2nd of 
March, 1799 ; and all the legal requirements and forms of law must be strictly pursued, in cases 
arising under this act. 

In the exportation by soa to ports in the adjoining British provinces, all the existing requisi- 
tions of law, regulating the exportation of merchandise to foreign ports, for the benefit of draw- 
back, must be fully complied with. 

On the arrival of merchandise transported inland, at citlicr of the enumerated ports of exporta- 
tion, a strict and thorough examination of the same must be mode by an officer of the customs, to 
see that the goods are identical witli those described in the accompanying transportation certifi- 
cate, granted by the collector of the^port from whence they may have been originally transported. 

In the event of any detention dlf the merchandise, at the port of exportation, for any cause, said 
mer^iandisemust be deposited either in the custom-house, or in some secure storcf-hoiise, to be 
selected by the collector, tlie keys of wl^h must be lodged in his hands. Any expense for storage 
must be clefrayed by the owner or consignee of the goods. Before exporting tbe goods to their 
destined port in the adjoining British provinces, entry must be made according to the forms here- 
with marked £ and F. 

On tbe return of the manifest with the certificate thereon, in due form, to the collector of the 
port of exportation, it nffust be immediately transmitted to the collector of the district and port from 
whence the goods were originally transported, in order that the drawback of the duties may be 
duly paid by the collector of said port. 

It is to be specially noted, that the law contemplating the probable retention of the original 
manifest at the foreign custom-house, requires a duplicate, or certified copy of the same, to be 
granted at the time of exportation, on which is to be endorsed the certificate of the foreign collec- 
tor, and also the oath or affirmation of the master. 


CANADA CUSTOM-HOUSE DUTIES CIUCULAH. 

The following circular^ dated “ Inspector-generaFs Office, Montreal^ April 7, 
1845,” addressed to the collectors of customs at the different ports in that province^ 
and signed Joseph Carey, dwputy inspector-general, refers to the act of Congress 
allowing drawback on goods exported to the territories adjoining the United 
States. 

Sir. — With reference to a recent act of the Congress of the United States, allowing drawback 
on merchandise exported to the British provinces in North America, which, no doubt, has come 
und^r your notice, 1 have the honour to remind you that articles so exported from the United 
States, into this province, will be liable to the payment of the duties imposed by the acts of the 
provincial legislature, and also to the duties under the imperial act 5 and 6 Victoria, cap. 49, whe- 
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tlier Biich eouda arc originally the growth, production, or manufacture of the United K.ingdoin« or 
of any of the British possessions in America, Ac., or otherwise. 

On this point, your attention is requested to the 27th section of the imperial act 8 and 4 Wil- 
liam ly., cap. 59, which enacts **\hat no goods shall, upon importation into any of the British 
possessions in America, be deemed to be of the growth, production, or manufacture of the United 
iCingdom, or of any Britisli possessions in America, unless imported from the United Kingdom, or 
from some British possessions in America.'* Consequently, all orticles imported into this province, 
from or through the United States, arc deemed foreign, although any of such articles may be the 
growth, production, or manufacture of the United Kingdom; wliieh, wher^so imported, must be 
held to be liable to duty us foreign goods ; that is, to tlie duties in full imposed both by the acts 
of the imperial parliament, and of the provincial legislature, imposing duties of customs, now in 
force, viz. : Imperial Act 5 and (J Victoria, cap 49, and Provincial Act 8 Victoria, cap. 3, and 
0 Victoria, cap 81, tlic one in addition to the other.” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

MFK, FJHi:, AND MABINE ASSURANCES, IN THE I'NITKD SIATES. 

We have given tabular statements of assurance companies, and rates of 
assurances, under the heads of Boston and New York. 

The practice of undei writing marine insurances, does not (as far as we 
have been enabled to ascertain), exist in the United States. 

jLf/fe insurances may be divided into three classes. 1st. Common joint- 
stock companies, the personal liability of the members of which to pay over 
and above their shares in the joint-stock, depends, in the United States upon 
the limitation allowed or imposed by the respective state legislatives. The 
first class merely engage to pay liabilities for policies, and then divide the annual 
profit or loss according to the amount of stock among the shareholders. 

The second class are joint-stock companies with populous bodies, who 
instead of paying fixed sums at the termination of lives, first pay the stock- 
holders an annual interest, and divide a portion of generally two-thirds of any 
balance of net profit among those who hold policies. 

Tlie third class is the mutual life insurance companies, formed much upon 
the same principles as in England. Each [person assured receiving a share of 
the profits, and being liable for a share of the losses, and consequently a 
partner in the concern, or corporation. 

The management of insurance companies in the United States, is intrusted 
usually, as in England, to a board of directors, with a president, vice-president, 
actuary, secretary, &c. • 

Ist. The Massachusetts Life Insurance and Trust company, which is of the 
first or proprietory class, transacts its business under the following rules and 
regulations : — 

« Every person desirou.s of inakiug insurance ou his own life, or upon the life of any 
other person, or who wishes to (*oritract for reversionary payments on annuities, must 
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atgn a dechxatioa by himflelf or agent, according to a jpiwted form to be furnished by 
the company, setting forth the age, occupation, place ot birth, state of health, and other 
circumstances attending the life or lives insured, or the life upon the failure of which the 
reversionary payment of the annuity is to commence. The company nmy also require a 
certificate of the health of a person, from a physician of established reputation. An 
application for an annuity on a life, must state the age of the party to whom it is 
granted. Any misrepresentation in these declarations, vitiates the contracts. 

Policies of insurance and revisionary contracts arc void, if tlie person whose life is 
insured shall die upon the seas, or upon any of the great lakes, or shall, without the 
consent of the company, previously obtained and endorsed upoti his policy, pass beyond 
the settled limits of the United vStates, excepting into the settled limits of the British 
provinces of the two Canadas, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick ; or sliall, without any 
such previous consent thus endorsed, visit those parts of tlic United States which lie south 
of southern boundaries of the state of Viginia and Kentucky ; or shall, without such 
previous consent thus endorsed, enter into any military or naval service whatsoever, the 
militia not in actual service excepted ; or in case he shall die by his own hands in, or 
in consequence of, a duel, or by the hands of justice, or in the known violation of any law 
of these slates, or of the United States, or of the said provinces.” This last provision 
is rather vague. “ A person must have an interest in the life he insures, if it be not his 
own life. No policy takes effect until the first premium shall be paid, and the annual 
premiums must be paid the day they fall due, otherwise the policy expires ; but it may be 
revived at any time within fifteen days, the ])orson on whose life the assurance was made, 
being then alive and in good health, by the payment of said premium, together with on 
additional sum of ten per cent upon such premium. All claims will be settled within 
sixty days after notice, and satisfactory proof of the claim shall be made. Annuities 
must be demanded by the annuitant in person, or satisfactory proof must be given that 
the annuitant is still alive. A charge of one dollar is mode for each policy of a common 
form ; but >vhere a special contract is required, the expense of drafting it must bo borne 
by the assured. The company reserves to itself the right of making any alterations, 
which the particular circumstasices of applicants may, in their opinion, render expedient. 
Insurances for one year may, or may not, be renewed at tlie pleasure of the company.’* 
Their refusal may be obviated by insurance of seven years, or for life. 

Annuities. — “ The company will grant annuities during the continiumce of any 
given life or lives, and make the payments either quarterly, half yearly, or annually, 
as shall be agreed upon. The jiaymcnts may coinmeuce immediately, or be deferred for 
any given time. There arc two methods of making these contracts, upon principles 
which differ essentially from each other. In the one, a moderate rate of interest is 
allowed upon the capital paid (either in money or stock) for the annuity, and, at the 
expiration of the life, the whole of tliat capital is paid back (within sixty days from its 
falling in, and in the stock or propei’ty at fair valuation that the company has then on 
hand ; the smne is done in an endowment in trust) to the heirs of the annuitant, or to 
any pei son legally authorised to receive it. This contract may, for the sake of distinction, 
be called an annuity In trust.” (It Is a sort of savings’ bank; the :.mallest sura so 
received is 5tX) dt»llars, and for any sum less that 2<K)0 dollars, the interest is payable 
only annually ; over that, they may purchase it in semi-annual or quarterly payments.) 
“ In the other case, a largo intei'est is allowed during the life ul‘ the* party," and, at his 
death, the capital becomes the property of the company. A contract of this kind, is 
generally called an annuity on a nfe. 

“In the preceding proposals, the company,” say they, “have ofiered as favour- 
able terms to the applicants as they could, consistently with the safety of the pro- 
perty intrusted to their care, which object has been constantly kept in view.” (In 
trusts, they charge for management one-half of one per cent per annum, only.) “ The 
a nn u al return made to the governor and council, which, without expressing the particular 
sums deposited by individuals, will contain a schedule of the amount of capital stock wid 
all the property in po^ession of the company, with the manner of its investment, will 
always be open to the inspection of any person transacting business witli the company.** 
The legislature dii^t the kind of property, in general, in which investments shall bo 
made by the company ; which is to consist in Umted States funded debt, or Massachusetts 
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State stock, the stodcs of incorporated banks in that commonwealth, groirnd rents or mort-* 
gages, and notes secured by mortgages. The above are, generally, the regulations of all 
our American life offices. 

2nd. The Girard Life Assurance, Annuity, and Trust Company of Philadeljphia, 
which is of the second, mixed class, has similar rules and regulations, and proifess.to make 
insurance on the life of *^a healthy person not engaged in any hazardous occupation, 
and residing within the settled limits of the United States, north of the southern boun- 
daiy of Virginia and Kentucky, or within the settled limits of the ‘'two Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, or New Brunswick.” They state that it is their object to offer to the pubUo the 
following advantages : — ‘ 

1. Assurers for life to participate in the income. 

2. A moderate sale of premiums. 

3. Increased facilities for effecting assurances. 

4. An ample capital, this being a mixed company, and, in 1837, the only one in the 
United States of that kind, paid in for the security of the assured. 

6. Prompt setUeineut of claims; without dispute or litigation. 

6. Repurchase of policies, in certain cases. 

7. Payments of premiums, received cither in the whole sum, or in smaller weekly or 
monthly amounts. 

8. The reception and management of trusts. 

The improvements which experience has introdiiced into the business of life insur- 
ance and trusts in England, will be adopted by the company. The income of the com- 
pany will be apportioned between the stockholders and the assured for life.” It does 
not mention the rates, but we presume the usual English apportionment of one-third to 
the former, and two-thirds of the net profits to the latter. 

The rates of insurance, annuities, and endowments, will be as low as the most mo- 
dem experience will warrant, with a due regard to the safety of the insured.” 

The legislature of Pennsylvania insist^ That the whole capital of this company 
to be paid in within two years from the date of its incorporation, and has authorised inves- 
tigations by the courts into the state of its affairs ; affordkg, if properly carried out, tlie 
most ample security to all who do business with the office. The managers, for the still 
greater security of all interested, have, for the pre^nt, limited the amount of policies to 
be granted in each case. No person can be elected a manager w^ho is not himself assured 
to a specified amount ; nor can a person be a manager, unless he be a holder, in his own 
right, of at least one hundred shares of stock. No manager can borrow money of the 
. company; which, in these days of logrolling and money nepotism ^in this repuUic, will 
perhaps he considered a transcendent item of security and safety. The company pays 
one-fifth the amount insured immediately, on satisfactory proof of the death of the 
SiSSured ; aiid the remainder of the claim within the period of sixty days.” 

Their charter authorises them to receive and manage estates and trusts of eveiy 
description, that may be committed to their chaige, whether by courts of justice) indi- 
viduals, or corporate bodies. They are authorised to become guardians of the estates 
of minors and lunatics, and trustees under wills. ' From the moment a trust is accepted, 
the company becomes responsible for the safety of it, and the whole capital of the com- 
pany is pledged for its repayment, with the proceeds or interest that may have been 
stipulated ; and the by-laws and regulations of the managers are framed with a view 
to enforce that security. They also receive mon^ in smUil or large sums in deposit, to 
remain one, three, six, or twelve months, or for a longer period, ana subject to withdrawal 
at a short notice, on which interest will he paid ; thus becoming a savings-bank, as well 
as a bank of deposit. In the reception and execution of these various trusts, the com- 
pany s^ they, having due regard to the security of the institution and the safe invest- 
ment of its funds, wul make the most liberal arrangements, as to the allowance of in- 
terest and charge of commissions, that the circumstances of each particular case may 
warrant. 

3rd. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of Neio York, was incorporated the 
12th of April, 1842. Expecting to go into operation by the 1st of January, 1843, 
when the amount of 1,000,000 dollars will be applied to be insured, .they having^, at <his 
period, the sum of between 700,000 an<i 800,000 dollars already entered on their books 
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in the short space of months. The act makes those asking for it, and all other persons 
who may hereafter associate with them, in the manner hereinafter prescribed, a body 
politic and corporate, by the name of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. In 
addition to the general powers and privileges of corporations, as the same are declared 
by the., third title of the eighteenth chapter of the first part of the revised statutes, the 
corporation thereby enacted shall have the power to ensure their respective lives, and 
to. make all and every insurance appertaiaing to, or connected with, life risks, and to grant 
and purchase annuities. All persons who shall hereafter insure with the said corporation, 
and also their heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, continuing to be insured in 
said corporation, as hereinafter provided, shall thereby become members thereof during the 
period tliey shall remain insured^ by said corporation, and no longer. The board of 
trustees shall consisf of thirty-six persons. They shall, at tlieir first meeting, divide 
themselves by lot into four classes, of nine each ; the tcrins of each expiring successively, 
in one, two, tlirce, and four years, so as always to have experienced men. They are 
re-eligible. The seats of these classes shall be supplied by the members of this corpora- 
tion by a plurality of votes ; an insurance of 1000 dollars, at least, entitling a member 
to a vote. 

“ Every person who shall become ft member of this corporation by effecting insurance 
therein, shall, the first time he efl’ects insurance, and before he receives his policy, pay 
the rates that shall l)c fixed upon and Jetcrinined by the trustees ; and no premium so 
paid, shall be witlidiuwn from said company, except as licneinaftev provided, but shall be 
liable to all the losses and expenses incurred by this company during the continuance of 
its charter. The whole of the premiums received for insurance by said corporation, 
except as provided for in the following sections, shall be invested in bond and mortgages, 
or unineiimberod real estate within the state of New York ; the real property to secure 
sucli investment of capital shall, in every case, be worth twice the amount loaned thereon. 
In order to avoid a great land monopoly, all real estates as shall not be necessary for the 
accommodation of the company in the convenient transaction of its business, shall be sold 
and disposed of within six years from the time they acquire a title to the same* A cer- 
tain portion of the premiums, ncy;*to exceed one-half, may be invested in public stocks of 
the United States, or of this state, or of any incorporated city in this state — New York. 
Suits at law may be inaiiitaiued by said corporation against any of its members, for any 
cause relating to the business of said^corporation ; also, suits at law may bi* iwosecuted 
and maintained by any member against said corporation, for losses by death, if payment 
is withlicld more than three months after the company i.s duly notified of such Josses, 

“ The oflicers of said company, at the expiration of five years from the time that the 
first policy shall have been issued and bear date, and within thirty days hereafter, and 
during the first thii-ty days of every subsequent period of five years, shall cause a balance 
to be struck of tlie affairs of the company, in wliich they shall charge each member with 
a proportionate share of the losses and expenses of said company, according to the original 
amount of premium paid by liim, but in no case to exceed the amount of the premium. 
Eacli member shall be credited with the amount of said premium, and also with an equal 
share of the profits of the said company, derived from investments and earnings in pro- 
portion to said amoniit ; and in case of the death of any member of said company, the 
amount standing to his credit at the last preceding striking of balance as aforesaid, to- 
gether with the proportion which shall be found to belong to him ai the next subsequent 
striking of said balance, shall be paid over to his legal representatives or assigns, wdthin 
three months after the said last-mentioned balance shall be struck. Any member of the 
company, who would be entitled^ to share in tlie profits, wlio shall have omitted to pay 
anjr premium, or any periodical payment due from him to the company, may be pro- 
hibited by the trustees from sharing in the profits of the company ; and all such previous 
payments made by him, shall go to the benefit of the company. A provision is made 
for an ample public statement of the details of business, losses, profits, investments, &c. 
No ^licy sluul be issued by said company until application shall bo mode for insurance, 
in the aggregate, for 500,000 dollars at least ; and tlie trustees shall have the right to 
purchase, for the benefit of the company, all policies of insurance, or other obligations 
issued by the company.” 

VOL. HI. • 
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This company thought fit to exceed even the security required by the act of 
incorporation, and did not^ go into operation until there were applications for 
1,000,000 dollars of life insurance. 

Chancellor Kent states : — 

The terms and conditions of the English policies are more relaxed now than formerly ; 
hut this is not the case with the American policies on lives.” Even the old law require- 
ment of an interest in the life assured, which is in full force here, and fortified by the 
English act of 14 George III., is now hardly looked to in some offices in England, as 
appears from their printcid. proposals. The statutes of Massachusetts make no provisions 
lor Jife insurance companies by title, unless in case there is any want of provisions in 
tbeir charter, which ought to set out especially their powers and liabilities. The first 
section of chapter thirty-seven of Massachusetts Revised Statutes, headed, like the 
Code of France, with the broad title “Insurance Companies,” has this enactment: 
“ All insurance companies that have been, or shall hereafter be incorporated in this 
commonwealth, may exercise the powers, and be subject to the duties and liabilities con- 
tained in this chapter, so far as may he consistent with the provisions of their respective 
charters. * Section fortieth of this thirty-seventh chapter, contains provisions concerning 
the exorcise of foreign agencies for insurances, still under that broad title ; upon this we 
have cursorily remarked before. The above chapter refer to chapter forty-fourth, which 
contains general statutory provisions concerning corporations. 

“ April Ist, 1840. — The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly did enact as follows : — Section 1st. It shall be lawful for any married woman, 
by herself and in her name, or in the name of any third person, with his assent, as her 
trustee, to cause to be insured, for her sole use, the life of her husband for any definite 
period, or for the term of his natural life ; and in case of her surviving her husband, the 
sum or net amount of the insurance becoming duo and payable by the terms of the insur- 
ance, sliall be payable to her, to and for her own use, free from the claims of the repre- 
seutatives of her husband, or of any of his creditors ; but such exemption shall not Apply 
where the amount of premium annually paid shall exceed 800 doUors. 

“ Section 2nd, In case of the death of the wife before the decease of her husband, the 
amount of the insurance may be made payable, aftey her death, to her children for their 
use, and to their guardian, if under age,” 

“ Most of the insurance offices in the United States propose that they, in similar 
language to the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, will enter into various 
contracts, so as to accommodate persons in almost every age an^ situation in life. An 
insurance may be made for one year, for several years, or for tiie whole life. It may 
DC made on one life, on two, or on more lives ; to commence immediately, or at a fixture 
day. They will grant annuities upon two or more lives, in all the various fonns of 
wliich they arc susceptible ; as, for example, on the joint continuance of the lives 
(that is, on annuity which is to cease when any one of the lives fails), on the longest of 
Ac lives, on one life after the death of another; as, for a wife after the death of her 
husband, or a child after the death of his father.' * 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, from 
the 10th of December, 1839, to the 3rd of March, 1840, both inclusive, puMished pur- 
suant to acts 3 and 4 William IV., chap. 98. * 


LIABILITIES. 

£ 

ASSETS. 

£ 

Circulation 

16,678,000 

Securities .... 

23,223,000 

Deposits . . . . 

7,896,000 

Bullion 

4,271,000 


24,574,000 


27,494,000 


This return shows an augmentation in the currency to some extent. Compared with 
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tlie last account there b sn increase npon each item— on eirculation, 167,000/. ; on de- 
posits, 826,000^ : on securities, 242,000/. ; and on bullion, 307,000/. The actual stock 
of bullion in die Wik at this moment, b estimated to be about 4,300,000/. 

INSURA^CB COMPANXES WEST OF THE ALLEGHANY. 

* 

It appears, from «,n article in the Merchants' Magazine^ that the first insurance com- 
pany established in tlie west, was at Lexington, Kentucky, whicli went into operation 
about 1816, but ceased to exist in one or two years. The seconil was the old Cincinnati 
Insurance Company, established \fi 1818, which issued some fifty or sixty policies, and in 
one or two years closed up its concerns. The tliird was the old Louis\ille Marine Insur- 
ance Company, which was established in or about the year 1818, and issued two hundred 
policies or upwards, and some years afterwards wound up its afTairs. The fourth is the 
Cincinnati Equitable Fire Insurance Company, established in 1825, and is now in opera- 
tion, and conducted on the principles of mutual insurance. The fifth was the 01»io In- 
surance Company, established in 1827, at which period there was no local insurance com- 
pany in the w'est, with the exception ^f the Equitable Fire Insurance Company referred to, 
the Fire and Marine Insurance being at this period confined to the eastern offices, and 
their agencies in the w^est. To those familiar with the history of that period, it will be 
recollected that fur several moiiths«ponding the estabiishincnt of the Ohio Insurance Com- 
pany, it was exceedingly doubtful whether it could be put in o[)eration, from the difficulty 
of disposing of a sufficient amount of the stock ; but liaviiig commenced its operations, its 
success was decided, and two years afterwards arose, in 1829, the Cincinnati Insurance 
Company. 

These two companies had, by their charters, a capital of 250,000 dollars each. The 
same year, the Louisville Marine and Fire Insurance was organised, and went into opera- 
tion, capita], 200,000 dollars. In 1830, tliree new offices were established in the west, 
viz. ; the Louisville Mutual Fire Insurance Company, tlio Louisville Mercliaiits* Insurance 
(Company, and the Wabash Insurance Company, with an aggregate capital of 400,000 
dollars. In 1831, two more were added, viz. : the Madison Insurance Company in In- 
diana, and the Missouri Insurance Company at St. Louis — aggiegatc capital, 200,000 
dollars. In 1832, three more wcr<? added, viz. : the Fireman’s Insurance Comj)any at 
Ciucimiati, tlie Lansingburgh Insurance Company, and tlic N(‘w Albany Insurance Com- 
pany in Indiana — aggrogjitc capital 400, 0(K) doUai's. In 1833, but oue was added to the 
number, viz. : the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, at Frankfort, Kentucky — capital, 

100.000 dollars. But in 1834, seven new offices were chartered at Warren, Dayton, and 
Cleveland, inOliio ; at Maysvillc and at Louisville, in Kentucky ; and at Jeffersonville and 
Rising Sun, in Indiana — aggregate capital, 800,000 dollars. In 1835, nineteen additional 
offices were established, viz. ; soveiiteeu in Ohio, and two in Kentucky — aggregate capital 

1.600.000 dollars. In 1836, fourteen more were chartered, viz. : eight in Ohio, three in 
Kentucky, two in Indiana, and one in Missouri — aggregate capital 1,800,000 dollars. 
In 1837, twenty-two more were charter^id, viz. : two in Ohio, seven in Indiana, and thir- 
teen in Missomd — aggregate capital, 4,000,000 dollars. 

The foregoing enumeration, however, embraces otily the office chartered in the four 
western states of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Missouri. No (>nice ^as established in 
Tennessee, Illinois, Western Pqjinsylvania, or Western Virginia, until 1832, since which, 
fifteen or twenty companies have been established in these states, with an aggregate esti- 
mated capital 01 1,500,(X)0 dollars. Mississippi and Louisiana have been omitted in the 
foregoing calculation, as our statistics do not furnish adequate data for the occa.sioii, but 
we estimate the amount of capital in these two states at, peihaps, 300, (X)0 dollai's. 

Thus, we perceive, that in 1826, twelve years since, there was no local insurance office in 
the western states, north of Natchez, excejit the Equitable Fire Insurance Company at 
Cincinnati ; that in 1 833, seven years after, there were only twelve, with an aggregate 
capital of 1,800,000 dollars ; but that in the four succeeding years, to the spring c»f 1838, 
the number was increased to considerably more than one hundred, the whole wielding, in 
the aggregate, the immense capital of 15,000,000 dollars. 
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ASSURANCES AGAINST LOSSES BV FIRE. 

The fire assurance or ihsurance companies in the ci^y of New York are of 
two sorts : first, those that have a fixed capital determined by the legislature, and 
divided into a certain number of shares, which must be subscribed for and paid 
in, and secured according to the provisions of the charter. The number of direc- 
tors is also fixed, from among whom one is selected to act as president. The 
directors are annuallyochosen by the stockholders for one year, and in case of 
death or resignation, others may be appointed ast may be provided for by the 
by-laws. A company is not allowed to commence the business of insuring until 
the whole of the capital stock shall have been paid in and secured, and an affida- 
vit of that fact been made by the president and secretary, and filed in the clerk^s 
office. The whole assets of the company are liable for losses, so that in the 
event of a large loss, the stockliolders forfeit all their interest before the insured 
is affected. Dividends are made out of the surplus profits arising from the interest 
on the capital, and from the receipt of premiums, after all losses, debts, and ex- 
penses are paid, provided the capital is unimpaired ; but no dividend can be 
made while the capital stock is impaired, or until such deficiency or loss of capi* 
tal is made good. 

Charters wliich have been obtained in the state of New York, since the year 
1830, usually have a clause inserted in them, that they shall possess the general 
powers, and be subject to the provisions of the eighteenth chapter of the first 
jiart of the Revised Statutes, so far as the same are applicable, and have not been 
repealed.” , 

The second class of insurance companies are those which are denominated 
mutual companies. In tliesc every insurer becomes a stockholder during the 
period for which he shall remain insured, and in amount iu proportion to the 
]iremium which he pays into the company ; and for this amount he is liable in 
case of a loss. The capital is not fixed or determined, as in the case of the 
former companies, but is in proportion to the amount of premiums on hand, 
which constitute the capital stock. The profit or dividend is paid to the insurers 
or stockholders, in proportion to the amount of money paiddn by them for pre- 
miums, in the same manner as shareholders in other companies. A president 
and board of trustees are elected in like manner, and for the performance of like 
duties, as the president and directors of those companies that are not mutual. 
There is a clause generally inserted in their charters, that no policy shall be 
issued until application for insurance shall have been made to a certain amount, 
so that they may be provided for a loss at their commencement, if any should 
happen to be sustained. 

“ In addition to the fire companies chartered by the legislature of New York, there are 
agencies of companies of other states and of England established in the city of New York, 
who insure through the intervention of agents. They generally fake risks a degree lower 
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ihaii the dty offices, in order to secure a portion of the business ; for most insurers prefer 
obtaining policies from companies charter^ by this state, on account of the facility witli 
which they can obtain a knowledge of their character and capability to sustain a loss, and 
the rules by which they are governed ; but the most important reason is, in cases of litin- 
tion arising from a loss, the party insured would be obliged to prosecute his claim in another 
state or country, and be governed by laws and customs with wliich he is, perhaps, unac- 
quainted ; besides the additional trouble and expense attending such a necessity. There is 
also an advantage gahied by insuring in foreign companies, in the event of an extensive 
conflagration I for they are likely to bo more secure, on account of their having fewer risks 
in this city, as was seen in the case of the great fire in December, 4835. That event caused 
the failure of several of our oflices^ owing to their having a large amount of risks in tliat 
part of the city which* was consumed. The ruin of some merchants who were insured in 
them was the consequence, while those insured in the foreign ofiices recovered in full ; 
because these had not issued policies to any considerable amount, and therefore their losses 
were not so great as materially to impair their capital. It is due to our offices, however, to 
state, that they arc very cautious in distributing their risks, so that nothing but an 
uncommonly gTcat disaster, such as that above referred to, would endanger their safety, 
their custom being to insure not ovA* from 5000 to 15,000 dollars, according to their 
capital, on any one building, without procuring reinsurance ; and no more in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a previous risk, or w'liere a fire would be likely to extend. 

Tile following table shows the isiimber of companies, and the amount of capital in this 
city at the respective dates. Some of the companies included here are of a mixed character, 
being not only fire companies, but also taking risks upon marine and inland navigation, 
and upon lives. 


DATE. 

Number of 
CompanioR. 

Amount of 
Capifal. 

DATE. 

Number of 
Compaiiieii. 

Amount of 
Capital. 

IHOS 

5 

dollara. 

2.ri()«,(KK) 

. <1,200,000 

1 ll,0(KMK)O 

1 MHI) 

21 

dollara. 

7.090.000 

1 9,700,000 

6.001.000 

]fl20 1 

12 

:i0 i 

1833 .. 

20 

18*25 1 

1840 

23 1 


In addition to the above, there are at present several agencies of other companies, 
belonging to other states, establishec^ in this city, whose aggregate capital is equal to as 
much, if not more, than that of our own companies. By the above table it appears that the 
amount of insurance capital, properly belonging to this city, is not so great now as it was in 
1825, 1830, 1835, and but little more than it was in 1820. This can be accounted for 
from the fact that the^ousiness of insuring has not been found profitable enough to support 
the diflFereiit companies which have arisen during the last twenty years. Some old com- 
panies have suffered theii’ charters to expire, and others have been destroyed by the fire. 

TARIFF OF MINIMUM RATES OF PREMIUM, WITH CONDITIONS, ADOPTED BY THE 
BOSTON MARINE INSURANCE COMJ’ANIES. 


Risk between United States and West Indies. 


PORTS. 

SAILING. 

e 

PORTS. 

I^A 1 L 

1 N G. 

Oct. 15 to 
July 16. ^ 

July 15 to 
Oct. !.•>. 

Oct. 15 to 
July 15 

July 16 to 
Oct. 16. 


per cent. 

per cent. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

From Atlantic porta to South 



From aoutli aide of Cuba, to 



aido of Cuba, one port 

1 


Atlantic porta, one port 



only.........,,,., , 

1 1 1-2 to 3 

2 1-2 to 5 

only.. 

1 1-2 to 3 

2 1-2 to 5 

From Atlantic porta to north 

! 


From north aide of Cuba, to 



aide of Cuba, one pun 

I 


Atlantic porta, one port 



only. ........ 

1 1-3 „ 3 

2 1-2 „ f- 

only. 

1 1-2 „ 3 

2 1-2 „ 5 

From Atlantic porta to Porro 


Prom Porto Rico, Hayti, and 



Rico, Uayti, and Wind. 



Windward lalanda, to At- 



ward 1 aland R, one port 



Ijntic porta, one port only.j 

1 1-4 „ 2 1-2 

2 t-4 „ 5 

ouly ' 

1 I-l „ 2 1-2 

2 1-4 6_ 


!. 
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Faoh Rnsra and Ports in the Baltic to the United States, to a Port North-East of 

^ Cape Florida. 

fiaUilif on or before tlie I Otii of September ...............1 3-4 per cent. 

,» from lltb „ to tOth iticlticive 2 

« I. aut 30tb „ 2 N2 „ 

H n 1st of October JOth „ 3 ,, 

IS ti lltb II 30tb II 3 3—4 II 

•» SI 21st „ 3l8t II 6 11 

I, after Slst B 

Ifto port Id tbe Gulf of Mexico l-4« n to be added. 


IfROM Cuba to Europe and back to Cuba. 


SAILING. 


SAILING. 


port in tbe liloith Bi-a, one 

port only I 

Prom Cuba to London or] 


January 1 to 
July 1.*). 

July lb to 
January 1. 

pur ceut. 

per cent. 

2 

to 3 

3 to 6 

2 1-2 I. 3 1-2 

4 I. G 

2 

I. 8 

3 I. 5 

1 3-4 

.* 2 3-4 

2 3-4 1, 4 


PORTS. 


January 1 to 
June 1. 


June I to 
January 1. 


per cent. per cent. 

From tbe Baltic to Cuba, 

one po^t only 2 1-2 to 3 1»2 3 1-2 to* li 

Prom other Knropeau ports 
to Cuba« one port only.... 2 h 3 8 „ 

Half percent to be added on riaks sailing from pons in 
tbe Baltiri from October 1 to Ift, both inclusive ; 1 |)CT cent 
to be added ^>n risks sailing from ports in the Balt>C| from 
October IG to 31. both inclusive; 1 1-2 per cent to be 
added on risks sailing from ports in the Baltic, after 
Detober 31 ; 3-4 per cent to be added if tlie vessel from 
Cuba touches at a port in the United States for any 
purpose. 


VKSSELS ON TIME. 


Risks on Time on Vessels of Two Hundred Tons and upwards. 


ON vessels valued at 

75 to 60 dollars per ton. 6 per cent per annum. 

60 „ 50 „ ,, 6 1-2 ff „ 

50 „ 40 jf „ 7 fy yy 

40 ,y 30 I, „ 8 1-2 yy y. 

Under f30 „ „ At a proportionate increase of premium. 

To add one-half per cent for each passage traversing the hurricane latitudes^ viz. ; 
within the parallels of 10 deg. and 28 deg. of nortli latitude, niid ^8 deg. and 86 deg. of 
west longitude, between the 15th of July and the 15th of October. 


Bisks on Vessels of smaller Sizes usually employed in the West India Trade and on short 

Voyages. 

If engaged in more favourable employment, they may be pladed mider the rates of 
vessel# of 200 tons and upwaids, instead of the following. 


vessel# of 200 tons and upwards, instead 

ON VESSELS VALUED AT 

75 to 60 'dollars per ton. 

60 ,, 50 ,, ,, 

50 „ 40 ,, ,, 

40 ,, 30 „ yy 

30 „ 20 

Under 20 „ „ 


RATE PER CENT PER ANNUM. 

6 1-2 to 8 1-2 per cent per annum. 

8 1-2 „ 9‘-l-2 

9 1-2 „ 10 1-2 yy yy 

10 1-2 „ II 1-2 „ 

11 1-2 „ 12 1-2 

12 1-2 and upwards „ „ 


To add two per cent if within the parallels of 10 deg. and 28 deg. of north latitude, 
and 58 deg. ana 86 deg. of west lou^tude, between the 15tb of July and the 15th of 
October. 

If north of latitude 50 deg. north, and east of longitude 2 deg. east, between the let 
of October and the Ist of Mardi, one per cent additional premium to be paid. 
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In all cases of ,orer4nsurance, ten per cent of the return premium ia to be retained by 
the insurers, not exceeding one-half per cent on the amount of short property. 

For a continuance of the risk beyond the year, half per cent shall be charged in addition 
to the pro rata- premium for the time used. 

If the policy be cancelled before the time expires, ten per cent of the whole premium 
to be paid in addition to the premium earned pro rata up to the time the x)olicy is can- 
celled, but in case of the sale, of a vessel, tlie policy may by consent bo transferred, or the 
old policy may be surrendered without charging the ten per cent, provided the purchaser 
takes out a new policy at the same office on terms as favourable to the insurers ; but no 
policy shall be cancelled merely because the vessel is to be employed in a business where 
the premium would be reduced bejpw the annual rate charged, without the charge of ten 
per cent of the whole premium over the premium earned pro rata ; but nothing contained 
in this regulation shall prevent any office from cancelling any risk such office may be de- 
sirous to got rid of, without any charge of premium, or extra premium. 


COASTWISE RISKS WITHIN THE UNITED STATES. 


EASTERN COASTING. 


FROM BOSTON, • 

TO OR FROM Sailiner from 

Summer Risk. 

Hurricane Season. 

Winter Season. 

April 1 to Auff. 1. 

Aug. 1 to Nov. 1. 

Nov. 1 to April 1. 

PortH hetwoeii Cape Ann and Caaco Bay incluaivc.... 
Ports eastward of Casco Bay to Penobneut River in- 
elusive.., , 

1-4 to 3-8 

^ „ 1-2 

1-2 „ i >-» 

1 0-« ., 1 1-4 

3-4 „ 1 

1 1-4 „ 1 1-2 

.3-8 to 1-2 

1-2 „ ft -8 

5-8 „ 3-4 

1 1-4 „ 1 1-2 

1 n -0 „ 1 1-4 

1 1-2 „ 2 0-0 

1-2 to 5-8 

6-8 „ 3-4 

3-4 „ 1 1-4 

1 1-2 „ 2 1-2 

1 1-4 ., 2 0-0 

2 0-0 „ 3 0-0 

Ports eactward of tbe Prnobscot River, iii Maine 

Porta in tbe Britinh province of New Brunswick 

Ports in tbc Britinh province of Nova Scotia, except 

Cape Breton Island 

Pons in Cape Breton Island, or Sydney, Pictoii, &c ... 
Ports in the St. Lawrence and beyond— at discretioD. 


SOUTHERN COASTING. 


• 

FROM B O S T ON, 

Sailing from 

Summer Risk. 

Hurricane Season. 

Winter Season. 

April 1 to July 16. 

July 15 to Nov. 1. 

Ni)v. 1 to April 1. 

To port in Nantucket, Vineyard Sound, Rhode Island, 

and Connecticut 

From such port to Mat^chusotts 

To city of New York, or port in State of New York, on 

5- H to 1-2 

3-8 „ 1-2 

1-2 „ 5-8 

1-2 „ 0-8 

6- 8 „ 3-4 

5-8 „ 3-4 

5- 8 „ 3-4 

6- 8 „ 3-4 

.5-8 „ 3-4 

6-8 „ 3-4 

April 1 to July 16. 

1 0-0 to 1 1-2 

1 0-0 „ 1 1-2 
8-4 „ 1 0-0 
3-4 „ 1 0-0 

1 3-4 „ 2 0-0 1 
1 1-2 .,13-4 1 

1-2 to 5-8 

1-2 6-8 

5- 8 „ 3-4 

6- 8 „ 3-4 

3-4 „ 7-8 

3-4 ,. 7-8 

3^ „ 1 0-0 

3-4 „ 1 0-0 

S-4 „ 1 0-0 

3-4 „ 1 0-0 

July 16 to Oct. 15 

1 1-2 to V 0-0 

I 1-2 „ 2 0-0 

1 1-4 .. 1 1-2 

1 1-4 „ 1 l-2« 

2 1-2 „ a 0-0 

2 1-4 „ 3 0-0 

6- 8 to 3-4 

3-4 „ 1 0-0 

3-4 „ 7-8 

7- 8 1 0-0 

7-8 1 1-4 

7-8 1 1-4 

1 0-0 „ 1 1-2 

1 0-0 „ 1 1-2 

1 0-0 1 1-2 

1 0-0 „ 1 1-2 

Get. 16 ti> April 1. 

1 1-4 to 1 3-4 

1 1-4 „ 2 1-2 

1 <M) ,. 1 1-2 

1 0-0 „ 1 1-2 

1 3-4 „ 2 0-0 

1 1-2^2 8-0 

From such port 

To Albany, or place on North River, above New York 

' From such port 

To port in Delaware Bay and Rivor 

From sucb port 

To port in Cheaapeake Bay and waters 

From aurb port 

a 

Sailing from 

To port in North Carolina 

From such port 

To port in South Carolina and Georgia 

From sneh port 

To New Orleana or United States port in (]^ilf of Mexico 
From such port 


On Cotton and Metals to or from tho Gulf of Mexico 1-4 per cent may be deducted. 
On „ M porta nortb of Florida 1-8 „ »• »» 
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EAST COAST OP SOOTH AMERICA, ONITED STATES AND EUROPE. 


SOUTH AMERICA TO EUROPE. 


PORTS. 

SAILING. 

Jail. 15 to Aug. 15. 

Aug. 15 to Jan. IS. 

From any port in Brazil, except Rio Grande, to 
any port in Europe, without the Baltic and 
within the limits of the North Sea, including 
Gottenburg ^. 

1 1-2 C>i 1 3-4 

2 1-2 to 3 1-2 

From any port in Brazil, except Rio Grande, to 
any port in England, France, Portugal, Spain, 
or any port lii the Mediterranean not above 
Hioil y 

1 

i 1-2 „ 1 3-4 

L 

1 3-4 „ 2 

From any port in Hrazil. except Rio (irandc, to 
any port in England, France, Portugal, Spain, 
or any port iu the Mediterranean above Sicily.. 

1 1 3-1 „ 2 

2 „ 2 1-4 

From any port iu Brazil, except Rio Graude, to 
any port in the BaUu* 

2 1-4 „ 2 .3-4 

2 3-4 „ 5 

From Monteviiteo, or Rio Grande, 1-2 per cent to bo added to the above. 

„ BiienoH Ayres 3-4 „ 




SOUTH AMERICA TO UNITED STATES. 


SAILING. 


PORTS. 


From any port in Brazil, except Rio Grande, to 

any port in the United States. 

From Rio Grande, or Montevideo, to any port ini 

the United States i 

From Buenos Ayres to any port in the United 
States I 


Jan. 15 to July 1.5. 

July 15 to Jan. 15. 

1 1-4 to 1 1-2 

1 1-2 to 2 

1 3-4 „ 2 

2 .,2 1-2 

2 „ 8 1-4 

1 2 1-4 2 3-4 


EUROPE WITHIN THE NORTH SEA, TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


PORTS. 


S^A I L 1 N G. 


Oct. 15 to March 1. March 1 to Oc*t. 15. 


From any port in Europe, without the Baltic, and I 

within the North Sea, iiicludinit Oottonburg, to 

any port in Braail, except Rio Grande I 2 1-2 to 2 I 1-2 to 1 3-4 

Prom any port in the Bdltic to any port in 

Brasil, except Rio Grande .1 >,5 1 3-4 „ 3 8-4 

To add 1-2 per cent, if to Rio Grainie. or Mouteiideo. 

„ 3-4 „ Buenos Ayics. 


UNITED STATES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


SAILING. 


PORTS. 


From any port in the United States, north of 
Gape Florida, to any port in Brazil, except 

Rio Grande 

To add 1-2 per coot if to Rio Grande or Montc- 
videe. 

To add 3-4 fier cent, if to Buenos Ayres. 


April 1 to Nov. 1. Nov. 1 to April 1. 

— r 

4 

1 1-4 to 1 1-2 1 1-4 to I 1-8 


EUROPE, Wf'lTHOUT THE NORTH SEA, TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


- j 

1 

PORTS. 

a 

SAILING. 

April 1 to Nov. 1. 

1 April 1 to Nor. 1. 

Prom any port in Europe, not in the Baltic, 
or Nortli Sea, and not above Sicily, to any port 
in Brasil, except Rio Grande 

1 1-4 1 1-2 

I 1-* « » 


KVW WrMlUVe a » * a • a • e #•• •• • a • e 1 A ,, I | 

To add 1-4 per cent from any port beyond Sicily. 

„ 1-8 „ if to Rio Gra&de or Montevideo. 

„ 3-4 „ if to Buenoa Ayres. 
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UNITED STATES^ INDIA, CHINA, AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


OUrWARD. 


India— Bbnoal 

If Bailing from Bengal or porta in the bay, 
between AprQ 1 and October 1 

|Jaya,TenanA(OR SiNGAPORs, one port 

Somatba 


ICanton or Mamili.a. 

If Bailing from United States between Jan. 1 

and July 1 « 

If vailing fffom United States between July 1 

and Jan. 1 

If Bailing from Canton or Manilla, between 

October 1 and April 1 

If Bailing from Canton or Manilla, between 

April 1 and Octolicr 1 i 

From Canton to Manilla, or from Manilla to: 

Canton 

If vailing from Bataria to Canton or Manilla. 

between October 1 and April 1 

If Bailing from Batavia to Cantdb or Manilla,! 

between A pril 1 and October I 

If Bailing from Canton or Manilla to Batavia, 

between Octofjerl and April I 

If Bailing from Canton nr Manilla to Batavia, | 

between April 1 and Ociobcd* 1 

Pacific Oceam, 

To any port in tbe Pucilic not north of the 
equator on tbe coast, or to tbc Sandwich 

Islands 

To the PaciAc, north of tbc equator on tbc coast 

VUTAOES ON TiUK, 

To the PaciAc, on vessels 

„ on curgocri 

East of tbe Cape of Good Hope 


per cont. 

1-2 to 2 1-2 


1 1-2 to 2 1-2 

2 » 8 


1 a-4 to 3 

2 1-4 4 


1-2 , 
1-2 , 


HOMEWARD. 


per cent. 
1 3-4 to 3 


1 1-2 to 2 1- 

2 ,. 8 ^ 


1 3-4 to 

2 1-4 „ 4 


To the Cape of Good Hope 

From tbe Cape of Good 

For tnnehing at thi* Cape qy Good Hopi^ 


1-2 to 2 1-2 

1-2 „ 4 


4 1-2 to G 
4 1-2 „ 0 
4 1-2 „ (1 


1-2 to 2 1-2 
1-2 „ 2 1-2 
1-2 „ I 


1 1-2 to 2 1-2 

2 1-2 „ 4 


per annum/ 


* Warranting one year’s premium. 


Europo instead of tlic Ifnited Spates for tbe commencement or termination of the 
above passages, to lie at tbc same rates as to or from tin* United States, to add one per 
cent, if in tbe North Sea between October 1 and March 1. 

No charge for stopping at either Anjer or St. Helena. 

« 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 

OUTWARD RISKS. 


PROM THE GULPPF MEXICO, 


To St. Petemburg, or a port in the Baltic...,. . 
To a port in the North Sea, in Belgium, II 

Germany, Sweden, Denmark , Ac 

To a port in Great Britain, Ireland, or France. 
To a port in Portugal, Spain, or in tbo Mediter 
not beyond Sicily and Malta *.* ;^* * * * 


FROM ATLANTIC PORTS, 


To St. PeterBbiirg, or a port in the Baltic 

To North Sob, Germany, Holland, Ac., one port.. 
To Great Bfltain, Franee, or Ireland, one port . . 


_ d, Spaia 
Sicily and Malta . 
ro a port in the ! 
Malta 


SAILING. 

Jan. 15 to July 1.5. j July 16 to Ort. 15. | 

per cent. 

2 to 2 1-4 

per cFid . 

3 to ^ 

1 ,3-4 „ 2 

1 1-2 „ 1 .V4 

2 3-4 „ 4 

2 1-2 ., 3 

1 1-2 ., 1 8-4 

I 3-4 „ 2 

2 1-2 ., 3 

2 3-4 „ 3 

Feb. 15 to Ju]> U. 

July 1.5 to Oct. 15. 

per cent, 
i 3-4 to 2 

1 1-2 „ 1 3-4 

1 1-4 ., 1 1-2 

per cent. 

2 to 4 

1 3-4 „ 3 

1 1 1-2 „ 1 3-4 

1 

1 1-4 „ 1 1-2 j 

1 1-2 „ 1 3-4 

1 1-2 „ 1 3-4 ' 

1 3-4 „ 2 


Ocr. 15 to Jan. 15. 
per cent. 

3 to 4 

I 3-4 „ 2 

1 3-4 „ 2 

2 ,.2 1-4 

Oct. 15 to Feb. 15. 

per cent. 

2 1-2 to 3 1-2 
1 1-2 3 

1 1-2 ,. 3 

I 3-4 ..2 


al-4 per cent may be deductec! from the above rates, on cotton, 
6 D • 
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To Ports in the Qtilf of Mexico— in the United States. 

HOMEWARD RISKS. 


POUTS. 


SAIL. 

1 N G. 


March 1 to June 16. 

June 16 to Aug. 16. 

Aitg. 16 to Oct. 1. 

Oct. 1 to March 1. 

Prom Cbe Baltic- Seb Table, 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cenf; 

per cent. 

From a port in the North Sea ... 

to 2 1-2 

.1 to 9 1-2 

2 to 2 1-2 

3 to 3 1-2 

From a port in Groat Britain or 





Irelanil, general cargo 

1 3-4 „ 2 1-4 

2 3-4 „ 3 1-4 

I 3-4 „ 2 

3 „ 3 1-4 

From a port in Great Britain nr 



1 

1 

Ireland, dry gooda, with are- 
rage on earh package 

2 „ 2 1-2 

1 

3 ,.3 1-2 

2 ,, 1—2 

2 1-2 „ 3 1-2 

Prom Havre* ditto ditto... | 

1 3-4 „ 2 1-2 

2 3-4 „ .3 1-1 

1 .*!-4 „ 2 1-4 

2 ,.3 1-4 

From a port in the aouth of Eu- 





tope, not eaat of Malta 

1 3-4 „ 2 1-2 

2 JI-4 „ 3 1-1 

1 .9-4 „ 2 1-4 

2 3 1-1 

From a port in the Mediterra- 





nean, Myond Sicilv and Malta 

2 2 1-2 

3 a 1-2 

2 ,.2 1-2 

2 1-4 „ 2 3-4 


To Ports North-Eastward of Cape Florida — in the United States. 


PORTS. 

SAILING. 

March 1 to Oct. 1. 

Oct. I to March 1. 

Piom the Baltic --ace Table, 

per cent. 

per cent. 

From the North Sea 

I 1-2 to 2 

2 1-2 (0 3 

From Great Uiitaiu or Ireland, general cargoett.. 

1 1-4 „ 1 1-2 

1 1-4 ,. 2 

Ditto ditto ditto dry gooda, with 

average on each package 

From Havre ditto ditto ditto 

1 1-2 „ 2 

11-4 .,1 1-1 

1 1-2 „ 3 

1 1-1 „ 1 1-2 

From a poit in the lUMith of Rnrofo, not ea^t of 
Malta 

11-4,1 1-2 

1 1-4 „ 2 I 

From a port in iho Mediterranean, beyond Sicilv 
and Malta 

1 1-2 „ 2 

1 1-2 „ 2 1-2 * 


One-quarter per cent to be added on hardware. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

1 . If there be any lime on board on cargo, or on freight, fifty per cent to be added to 
the preniiuin for the passage. 

2. If any goods are shipped and insured as on deck, not less than double premium to 
be charged, with condition not to be liable for damage by wet or exposure, nor for partial 
loss under fifteen per cent. 

3. The north-east, or unfavourable monsoon in the China seas for outward passages to 
China, is from the Ist day of October to the 1st day of April. 

4. The south-west, or unfavourable monsoon for homeward passages, is from the 1st 
day of April to the 1st day ofr October. 

5. The hurricane months in the West India latitudes, are from, the 1 5th day of July to 
the 1 5th day of October, and said latitudes shall be considered as being within the pardlels 
of 10 degrees and 28 degrees of north latitude, and 58 degrees and 86 degrees of west 
longitude. ^ 

6. The North Sea, as expressed for additional premiums for winter months (viz., from 

the 1st day of October to the 1st day of March), is considered north of latitude 50 degrees 
north, and cast of loiiriiude 2 degrees e^t. . 

7. For any other division or allowance of average for partial loss on the whole interest 
of the assured under deck, than is provided for in our printed form of policy, an additional 
premium shall be charged of not less than one-quarter per cent, except on toe rates for such 
cases from Great Britain and Havre already provided for in this tariff ; and except on risks 
north and east of Florida coastwise, on wmch not less than one-eighth per cent additional 
premium shall be charged. 

8. To add not less than one-quarter per cent for each port used more than one, at either 
the beginning or the ending of the voya^, for each time used ; except risks provided for in 
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the 14th article^ mi, except Ebineur, Anj^, St. Helena, and a port for advice in the Bri« 
tish Channel. 

9. In all cases of over-insurance, ten per cent of tlie return premium is to be retained 
by the insurers, not exceeding one-half per cent on the amount of short property. 

10. Premiums on vessels and freights not to be less than those on cargoes of general 
merchandise for same voyages. 

1 1 . Specie and bullion, excepting to port or ports beyond the Cape of Good Hope or 

Cape Horn, to be inured as the parties may agree: provided, that it shall never be at a 
greater reduction than ono-tliird from the rates herein fixed for iiiercliaudise on the same 
passage. * 

12. Specie andbujlion, to portfor ports beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, 
may be insured at one-quarter per cent less than merchandise. 

It3. When several passages are included in the same policy, the rates for each passage 
arc to be added together. 

1 4. If insurance be made from foreign ports to port or ports of discharge, or final port 
of discharge, in the United States, the coastwise premium to be added for each port used, 
more than one, in the United States. 

J 5. With regard to risks not provicled for in this tariff, it is agreed that the parties are 
to make contracts at discretion, but it is expected that companies will require rates equiva- 
lent to those named in this tariff on risks of like value, acting in good faith, and not taking 
one risk for a lower rate in consideration of receiving the tariff rates on another. 

If). Copenhagen is considered as in the Baltic. 

17. Gotteuburg is not considered as in the Baltic. 

Inland Navigation Insurances. — The Boston premiums for inland 
insurances are so nearly the same as those in the tariff of premiums which we 
have inserted under the head of New York/' that it would be superfluous to 
insert those of Boston here. * 

C(.ASSE8 OF HAZARDS AND RATES OF PREMIUMS FOR INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS 

OR DAMAGE BY FIRE, IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, AS ADOPTED BY THE NEW 

YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

t RULES. 

1. When two buildings, having no interior communication, are offered for insurance, 
a specific sum must be insured on each, and in like manner on property in each ; but two 
biiudiugs, having interior communication, avid occupied by the same person^ may be con- 
sidered as one building, 

2. When a building, or two or more buildings communioating, are occupied by two or 
more tenants, either of whom requires theihazardoiis or extra-hazardous privilege, the other 
tenants, as well as each of the buildings, shall be subject to the same charge. 

3. When two buildings adjoining, with separate walls through the roof, communicate 
by doors or other openings, cents additional premium to be charged on such and their 
contents, if occupied by more th^^u one tenant. 

Note, — No cliarge to be made for want of coping on a separating wall on which the 
charge is made for communicatioTi. 

4. Policies may be once renewed for the ratio of the premium required for the period 
of time for which the policy was originally made. 

6, Policies, with the consent of the company, may be assigned, or may be transferred 
from one building to another, the difference in the risk, if any, being paid. 

6. A policy may be cancelled by retaining the short rate for the time expired, but in 
no case for less than one month, and the [Ji’emium for uiiexpired time allowed in a new 
insurance, or refunded. 

7. Carpenters’ risks for fifteen days^ may be granted once during the existence of the 
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mvoB policy, ; but if granted for more than fifteen dayS; and lesa than a yeari to be 

charged according to the scale for short insurances. 

8. No premium for less than one month shall in any cose be charged, excepting for 
carpenters* risk, which may be taken for fifteen days at half the premium for one month. 

CLASSES OF BUILDINGS, AND KATES OF ANNUAL PUEMTUMS, IN THE CITY OF 

NEW YORK. fl 

t 

The rates affixed to ^fhe several classes, are the premiums on buildings when occimied 
for purposes not hazardous, or containing merchandise, or other proper^, not hazarm>us. 
When otherwise occupied, the following additional premiums are changed oh the buildings, 
as well os on merchandise and other property therein : 

cents. 


Hazardous occupancy ............ 10 

Extra hazardous ditto 25 

Specially hazardous, the premium that may bo agreed on in each case, not less than . 50 

Merchandise, not hazardous, is charged in addition^ to the rate of the building con- 
taining it ............. 5 


Merchandise, and other articles, denominated liazardous or extra hazardous, and to 
which a star (*) is prefixed in the classes of hazards and minimum rates (such as paper 
ill reams, books, stationery, watches, jewellery, 8tc.), are deemed not to affect the buildings 
in which they are contained, or other property therein. — The additional premium on those 
articles being charged, because of their peculiar liability to damage and loss. 


DWELLING HOUSES. 

cents. 

1st Class. Buildings of brick or stone, roof of tile, slate, or metal, gable walls above 


the roof, and coped, per 100 dollars ........ 30 

If gable or party walls below the roof . • i • • • • . . 35 

2nd. Buildings ol brick or stone, roof, tile, slate, or metal, and part wood . . 45 

3rd. Buildings of brick or stone, root^ wood . . . . . . . . 50 

4th. Buildings of wood, with brick front, and filled tti with brick to the peak . . 65 

5tb. Buildings of wood, with hnck fiont, filled in to the plate . . . . . 75 

Or buildings of wood, filled in to tlie peak ....... 75 

Or buildings of wood, adjoining brick walls on each side . . . . . 75 

6th. Buildings of wood, with hollow walls, and brick front . ' . . . .85 

Or buildings of wood, filled in to the plate . . . . . . . 85 

Or buildings of wood, adjoining a brick wall ou each side . . . .85 

7th. Buildings of wood, with liollow walls, fronting on the street . . ,90 

Or buildings of wood in the rear . . . , . . . ..115 


— Buildings which partake of two or more classes, to be charged a fair proportionate 
price. o 


WAREHOUSES AND STORES. 


cents. 

Of the following description, will be insured, per 100 j|[ollars, at ... 30 

Situated — in streets not less than fifty feet wide. 

Height — not exceeding forty feot| 

Walls — brick or stone, iude|}endent, and twelve inches or more in thickness. 

Or party walls, sixteen inches to the garret floor. 

Or party walls, twelve inches to the garret floor, witli projections. 

The gaUe or party walls in each case carried above the roof, and coped. 

No openings in the gable walls, excepting on the corner of a street. 

Roof— tile, slate, metal, or cement. 

Gutters — brick, stone, or metal. 

Window shutters— solid iron, exce[)tiug the lower story fit)nting the street. 
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No dormar windowB, unless with iron shutters, the sides and roof of fire-proof ma- 
terials. 

No sky-lights, exceeding ten square feet. 

AMitional Charges for variations from the foregoing description, cents. 

Street — less than fifty feet wide, for each foot less . .... 1 

Height — more than forty feet from the sidewalk to tlie eave of the roof, for the 
excess, per foot . .......... 2 

Note. — The higjfbst part of the front in all cases to be measured, and when fronting 
on two streets, the lowest front to be taken. In measuring the height of 
buildings, or the width of streets, the odd inches are not*to be taken into the 
account. ^ • 

Walls — twelve inch party walls to the garret floor, without projections, for each 
wall 6 

Note, — This charge not to be made on buildings less than four stories high. 

Gable or party walls — not above the roof, for each wall ..... 3 

Roof — tile, slate, or metal, and a part wood . . . . . . . , 6 

All wood ............. 15 

Sliutters — not of solid iron, for each trail ......... 5 

Excepting the lower story fronting the street, and excepting one of the walb 
at the corner of a street, if the other be charged. 

Gutters —not of brick, stone, or int'tal, fi-ont and rear, for each .... 5 

Corner buildings to be charged for only one front. 

Dormar windows — without iron shutters, or without the sides and roof of fire-proof 

materials ..... ........ 5 

Skylights — exceeding ten square feet ......... 5 

Note . — Wlieii the premises arc occupied by one tenant only, five cents per 100 dollars 
are to be deducted from the rate of premium. The separate use of fire or lights to con- 
stitute two tenants. 

When the rate of a building exceeds 1(K) cents (exclusive of the charge for occupancy), 
the excess to bo disci'etionary. • 

CJLiASSES OF HAZARDS. 

Not Hazardous. — Goods not hazardous arc to be insured at five cents per 100 dol- 
lars in addition to the rate of the building in which they are eontained; including cofiee, 
flour, hoiiscdioJd furniture, indigo, linen, paints ground iu oil, potash, rice, spices, sugars, 
teas, threshed grain, fvine in casks, and such articles as are usually kept in dry -goods’ 
stores. 

Hazardous . — The following trades and occupations, goods, wares, and merchandise, 
are considered hazardous^ and arc charged ten cents per 100 dollars, iu addition to the 
rate or ])remium on the building, viz. *Basket-scllcrs : block and immp-makers; China 
or earthen or glass-ware, or plate-glass in boxes, crates, or casks ; cotton in bales; fire 
crackers and other fire works; flax; grocers with any hazardous articles; gun- smiths; 
♦hardware and cutlery;, hat-finishers, hay pressed iu bundles; hemp; liquor bottling cellars; 
♦looking-glasses in boxes; Manilla grass; *milliiier9’ stock; oil; ♦p!q»cr-haugings ; paper 
in reams; pitch; porter houses; rags in packages; sail -makers; saltpetre; cigar-makers; 
spirituous liquors; sulphur; tallow; tar; taverns; turpentine; victualling-shops; ♦win- 
dow-glass iu boxes; wine-dcalcrts’ stock, not including wine in glass, unpacked; ♦wine, in 
glass; in packages; ♦wooden-ware sellers. 

'Extra hazardous . — The folinwing trades and occupations, goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, are deemed extra hazardous^ and will be charged twenty -five cents and upwards per 
100 dollars, in addition to the rate of premium oti the building, viz. Acids, inflammable; 
alcohol; apothecaries; basket -bleachers or makers; blacksmiths; boat-builders; ♦book- 
sellers’ stock ; brass founders ; brush-makers’ stock ; ♦cabinet-makers* stock ; carvers ; 
China, or earthen, or glass ware, or looking-glasses unpacked, and buildings in which the 
same is packed or unpacked ; chocolate-makers ; colournieii*s stock ; ^confectioners’ stock ; 
coopers; copperplate printers ; druggists; ether; fur dressers ; grate-makers; ^jewellers’ 
stock ; lamp manufactories ; ♦lamp sellers* stock^; lime unslaked ; liquor, in glass, un- 
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packed. {Note,~To sulject Ae building and its contents to hazardous charge only.) 
Morocco manufacturers ; ^ optical, mathematical, and musical instrument makers*, and 
perfumers’ stock ; painters’ stock ; phosphorus ; ^pictures and prints; platers or plated 
ware v manufactories ; plumbers and pewtercrs ; *pocket-book makers’ stock ; printers of 
newspapers or engra^n^ ; rag stores ; ship chandlers ; ^silversmiths* or stationers’ stocks; 
snuff-makers ; soap-m^ers ; spirits of turpentine ; stove manufactories ; tin or sheet-iron 
workers ; tobacco manufactories ; Hoy shop keepers’ stock ; typo or stereotype founders; 
turners ; upholstery manufactures ; varnish ; ^watch-makers’ stock, knd tools ; ^window 
or plate glass, unpacked ; wine, in glass, unpacked. 

Specially hazardmis.^TYxo following are deemed specially hazardous, and will be 
charged, in addition to the rate of the building, os i^er cable of minimum rates, viz. : — 
Bakers ; bark-mills ; bleaching- works ; blind-makers ; bookbinders ; brewers ; briinstoue 
works ; cabinet-makers ; carpenters ; chair-makers ; chemists ; coach-makers ; comb- 
makers; confectionery-makers; tjorn-kills; copper-smiths; cotton mills; cotton unpacked ; 
distillers; dyers; firework-iiiakei*9 ; flax-mills; frame-makers; fringe makers; fulling- 
mills ; gas makers or sellers ; gi'ist or flour mills ; gunpowder ; hat manufacturers ; hay 
unpacked ; houses building or repairing ; ink-makers ; iron founders ; ivory -black manu- 
facturers ; lamp -black manufacturers ; livery stables ; lumber yards ; maliogany yards ; 
malt-houses; matches -makers ; metal mills ; musical instruuient makers ; oil boiling- 
houses; oil-mills; packi?ig buildings and yards ; paper-mills; perfumery- makers ; planing 
or grooving mills; pocketbook- makers ; powder-mills; printers of books and jobbing ; 
rectifiers of liquors ; rope-makers ; sash makers ; saw-mills ; spirit-gas-malcers or sellers ; 
stables (private) ; steamboats ; steam -engines in use ; sugar refiners ; tallow-meltcrs or 
chandlers ; tanners; tar boiling-houses; theatres and other places of public exhibition; 
rimber yards ; turpentine distillers; varnish -makers ; wool-mills; and generally all mills 
and manufacturing establishments, and all trades and occupations requiring the use of fire 
heat, not before cnumcrah^d. 

Country Houses, — Constructed of brick, stone, or wood, detached from, and not endan- 
gered by other buildings . . . • .60 cents per 100 dollars, or upwards. 

If roof of slate or metal, 10 cents per 100 dollars » 

may be deducted. 

Borns and stables ...... |^5 „ 

When good and sufficient electric conductors are attached, ten cents per 100 
dollars may bo deducted. 

Minimum Rates for Hazardous, Extra Hazardous, and Specially Hazardous 
Risks, to be added to the Rate of the Building. 

Note, — Wlien goods, hazardous or extra hazardous, are stored in a building, or when 
a building is used for the purpose of carrying on any trade or vocation, classed as hazard- 
ous, extra hazardous, or speci<iUy hazanktus, such building, as well as the goods contained 
therein, shall be cliarged with the additional premium to which such risks are subjected — 
excepting when a star (*) is prefixed, which is intended to denote tliat suxh goods only arc 
to be charged, — but not the building, or other goods not hazardous therein. 

The origin of the fires, during the year 1840, according to the classification 
of the commissioners’ report, were: — 

Supposed to be by incendiaries, forty-tlirec ; supposed to be by design, seven ; acci- 
dental, twenty-three ; cause unknown, t#o ; by an incendidry, one ; by sparks from chim- 
neys, three ; defect in chimneys, three ; sparks from forge, two ; lighted lamp, one ; loco- 
foco matches, three; lighted candle, one; spirit lamp, one; defect in fire-place, one; cause 
not ascertained, two ; from stove-pipe, one ; sparks fiom candle, one ; slack lime, one. 

Description of Buildkigs in ufiich Fire origkmted. — Frame buildiugs, forty-diree; 
brick, thirty -four ; stone, three ; brick fronts, five ; fire proof, thirteen. 
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PROFITS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The Atlantic Insurance Company of New York has, in ten years, divided 249^ per 
cent, and had in 1841 a surplus on hand of 150 per cent, which, it divided, would give the 
stockholders their capital back, and 300 per cent; and if the interest on the dividends were 
added, the sum would be much larger. 

The following are tlie dividends declared the first ten years : — 


• 

• 

per ernt. 


per rent. 


ft 


2A 


a 


• 2A 

July n 1S31..... 

9 

JaiT. ,, 1837 

25 

JjitT ” IHM f‘. 

7 

July 11 1837 

12| 

July * 1832 

A 

JeiT. t, 183K 

15' 

Jah. 1833 

0 

July „ 1838 

15 

July , 1833 

6 

Jan. „ 1838.... 

12^ 

J*o. ,, 1834 

10 

July „ 1839 

12 } 

Jnly , I834-. . T - . 1 - - * - 

10 

Jan. „ 1840 

15 

■Inn. 1 , 183X--. 

to 

July „ 1840 

15 

July „ 1835 

10 




Table of the Rates of Insurance of one hundred Dollars on a single Life. 


Age. 

One 

Year. 




m 





Seven 

Yearn. 

For 

Life. 


dlra. eta. 

dlra. eta. 

dlra. eta. 


dlra. eta. 

dlra. eta. 

din. eta. 


dlra. eta. 

dlra. eta. 

dlra. eta. 

14 


72 


80 

1 

53 

30 

' 1 

31 

1 

36 

2 

36 

46 

1 

92 

1 98 

3 87 

15 


77 


88 

1 

56 

31 

1 

32 

1 

42 

2 

43 

47 

1 

93 

1 99 

4 01 

IG 


84 


90 

1 

62 

32 

1 

33 

1 

46 

2 

50 

48 

1 

94 

2 02 

4 17 

17 


60 


91 

1 

65 

S3 

1 

34 

1 

48 

2 

57 

40 

1 

93 

2 04 

4 49 

18 


89 


92 

1 

00 

34 

1 

35 

1 

50 

2 

64 

60 

1 

90 

2 09 

4 00 

19 


90 


03 

1 

73 

33 

1 

36 

1 

53 

2 

75 

51 

1 

97 

2 20 

4 76 

20 


91 


95 

1 

77 

36 

1 

39 

I 

37 

2 

81 

52 

2 

02 

2 37 

4 90 

21 


92 


07 

1 

82 

37 

1 

43 

1 

63 

2 

00 

53 

2 

10 

2 59 

5 24 

22 


94 


99 

1 

88 

38 

1 

48 

1 

70 

3 

05 

54 

2 

18 

2 89 

5 40 

23 


97 

1 

03 

1 

93 

39 

1 

57 

I 

76 

3 

11 

55 

2 

32 

3 21 

5 78 

24 


90 

1 

07 

1 

08 

40 

1 

69 

1 

83 

3 

20 

50 

2 

47 

3 56 

6 05 

23 

1 

00 

1 

12 

2 

04 

41 

1 

78 j 

1 

88 

3 

31 

57 

2 

70 

4 20 

6 27 

26 

1 

07 

1 

17 

2 

11 

42 

1 

85 

1 

89 

3 

40 

9H 

3 

14 

4 31 

6 50 

27 

1 

12 

1 

23 

2 

17 

43 . 

1 

89 

1 

92 

3 

31 

59 

3 

67 

4 63 j 

6 75 

2S 

1 

20 

1 

28 

2 

24 


1 

90 

1 

94 

3 

G3 

60 

4 

35 

4 91 

7 on 

29 

1 

28 

1 

35 

2 

31 

'.S 

1 

91 

1 

96 

3 

73 







LIGHTHOUSE ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Extracts from Reports to Congress.) 

Original Cost of ^Construction, — The committee have gone no further back than the 
year 1791, when the number of lighthotises were only ten, and the entire expense of that 
year was 22,000 dollars. From that period to the present, the increase has kept pace with 
the rapidly growing commerce and navigation of the country. 

The present number of lighthouses is .... . 256 

„ lightboats . . . . . . 30 

„ beacons without lights ... 35 

„• buoys, about . . . . . . 1000 

The total cost of the lighthouse, lightboat^ beacon, and buoy establishment 

(including cost of sites, buildings, repairs, maintenance, &c.), from 1791 dollars, 
to 1817, was (round numbers) . . . . . . . * . 1,872, OCX) 

„ from 1817*to 1841 7,216,000 


Total . . • . • 

Being an average ^er annum expense of about 180,(K)0 dollars. 

The toted cost of building lighthouses (including cost of sites), lightboats, 

beacons, and buoys, from 1791 to 1817, was 

„ * 1817 to 1841 

Total .... 

Deduct cost of beacons and buoys 

Total for 286 lightliouses and boats . . 


9,088,000 


305.000 
1,910,000 

2.215.000 

500.000 

1.715.000 
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Being an average of about 6000 dollars; showing, in the opinion of your committee, 
great economy in these constructions.* Probably truer economy would have been con- 
sulted by more liberal appropriations for these works, thereby adding to their soIidiQr 
and pcrmanency.f 

VomparaHve Costs of Different Vears , — The amount of expenditure of any given 
year, conripareci will) that of another year, will appear more or less depending on the 
number of new constructions, either of houses or boats, in the respective years, the 
amount of repairs, cost of oil, &c. Some seasons are noted for the %quency and violence 
of their storms ; in such years the expense of repairs will be great. The tables fur- 
nished us, therefore, wiK only enable us to draw conclusions for or against the economy 
of the general expenditure. 

The entire expense of 1841 was 474,000 dollars ; showing a large proportionate 
decrease of that of 1791, when, with ten lighthouses, the expense was, as before stated, 
only 22,000 dollars. Had the expense remained in the ratio of the increased number of 
lights, it would have been, in 1841, 643,000 dollars. 

In 1820, the number of lighthouses, &c., were tifty-five. The whole expenditure 
for the year was 244,000 dollars. It should have been 842,000 dollars in 1841, if the 
increase of expenditure had been in the ratio of t'ne increased number of lights. And 
so of 1835: number of houses, 201 ; expenditure, 382,000 dollars. The expenditure of 
1841 should have been 549,000 dollars. 

For the last four years the amount expended in v^omparison with previous years, for 
the building of houses and purchase of sites, has been great ; but not, in the opinion of 
the committee, greater than the requirements of navigation demanded. From 1837 to 
1841, the aggregate amount of expenditure for all purposes was 2,176,000 dollars. Of 
this amount there was expended, in the same time, for purchase of sites and buildings, 
533,000 dollars ; being more than one-fourth of the whole expenditure (1,992,000 dollars) 
for the same objects for twenty-five years, from 18 1C to 1841. 

It has been hardly possible that an unnecessary lighthouse could have been built 
since 1837. In that year Congress, for the first time, very wisely directed the Board of 
Navy Commissioners to cause thorough examinations aryJ surveys to be made by com- 
petent officers of the navy of all the sites proposed for lighthouses mentioned in the 
Act of the 3rd of March, in that year. These examinations and surveys were made. 

Comparative Cost of Construction , — From a report of the secretary of the treasury, 
made to Congress, in 1836 (Ex. Doc. 1835 — 36, vol. iii., No. 66), it appears that the 
cost of lighthouses in the United States is on an average 6000 dollars; while in 
England the cost is 19,000 dollars, and in France 8000 dollars. ,,From a report of the 
Director-General of France (see Report of Select Committee to House of Commons, 
August 8, 1834, Appendix 11.), it appears that the average cost of building thirteen 
lighthouses, &c., in 1832 and 1833, was more, by some hundreds of dollars, than the 
estimate of the secretary. 

The same report sliows (p. 7) that the average cost of twelve British lights, built 
from 1820 to 1834, also exceeds the calculation of the secretary. 

* The expense of beacons*and buoys, from 1791 to 181.9, was 207,783 dollars; from 1819 to 
this period, the expense has no doubt been greater, annually. During the latter period, the light- 
house, and beacon, and buoy accounts, have been classed together, rendering it difficult to ascer- 
tain what the lighthouse establishment proper should be cha-ged with. An expense of 10,000 
dollars per annum, for beacons and buoys, from 1791 to 1841, is, no doubt, small enough ; making 
in the c^gregate 500,000 dollars. 

t Since writing this report, the committee have received "iTrom the fifth auditor, the annexed 
statement (marked B), giving the number of lighthouses built since 1820, and the cost of each ; 
from this statement it appears that the average cost of these lighthouses, including cost of sites, is 
less than 5300 dollars. The expenditures are less than the appropriations for tliese erections by 
more than 224,000 dollars. » 

From the statement furnished by the auditor, annexed (marked C), it appears that the cost of 
the ooasiruction of thirty-three liglitboats averages about 9100 dollars, and that the expenditure 
for these constructions is less than the appropriations by 59,000 dollars, showing an aggregate ex- 
penditure for these objects of 283,000 dollars less than the appropriations. 
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Th« tverage cost of lites and building thirteen lights in Ireland under the Dublin 
Board, from 1820 to 1834, is more than 65,000 dollars^(lbid., p. 74 .) 

* From an estimate made by M. Fresnel, French Director of Lights (Ibid., Appendix R.. 
p. 236), it is shown, that— 


Thirty-one lights, to be built in 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, would 

cost on an average about 20,000 

Ditto, apparatus, dantern, lamps, &c 4,500 

Of these thirty-hne lights, eighteen were to be of the first order, and 
would cost, on an average, for sites and building . • . . 37,000 

Ditto, apparatus, lantern, lainps, Stc 5,500 

Expense of EstabKshment, compared with that of England and France.— From a 
report of the Fifth Auditor, made to Congress, October 1 , 1835, it appears that 


mi. • wsi/sasaiat 

The average expenses, per annum, of sustaining each lighthouse, in- 
cluding repaiis, salaries of keepers, oil, &c., was . . . . 911 

Ditto, lighlboats 2862 

Ditto, lighthouses in England 2268 

Ditto, lighlboats in England 5922 

From the report of the Select Committee referred to (p. 30), the average expense of 
each of the lights is as follows ^ 


Thirty-six lighthouses in England under Trinity Board . 
Thirty-four ditto Ireland ditto ditto 

Thirty-two ditto Scotland ditto ditto 


£ dollars. 
. 511 
. 500 
. 514 


Average 508 = 2450 

American, as above H 


Difference in favour of America 539 

Expense of LighuBoats, 

rwis ■ • ww I . ^ ^ dollars. 

Thirteen boats in England ... ... 1334 

Three ditto Ireland 1080 


Average « 1207 = 5841 

American, as above 2862 

Difference in favour of American boats .... . 2979 

From a report made by the Trinity Board, to which is intrusted the management of 
the British lights, made to the House of Commons, in 1837, the expenses are thus 
stated ^ 

Forty-two lighthouses, average expense *26^0* 

Thirteen floating lights ditto 8381 

For the year ending June 30, 1837, the expenses for the same serviceeTin the United 
States were as follows: — • 

i. j 1 11 ... dollars, dollaw. 

Two hundred and twelve lightjiouses, average 11 J5 

Twenty-seven floating lights 2391 

Average expense of British lights .... 5945 

Ditto ditto American do I753 

Difference in favour of American 

Bdtng more than 200 per cent in favour of American economy in this branch of the 
public service. 

Besides, in England, commerce is heavily taxed, in the form of light-money, by 
VOL. III. 6 E • ^ 
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ilie owners and lessees of lighthouseB, for their own emolument and for the support of 
pensioners and charities. There are fourteen lighthouses thus owned. The promptmga 
of individual sagacity and private interest will usually insure the performance of diy 
en^rprise or the sustaining of any establishment with an economy much exceeding that 
used by agents of governments. But the private lights in England are kept up at an 
expense much exceeding that of the United States. 

Fourteen lights in hands of private persons in England, 1834 : 

*• ^ 

Gross amount of collections 79,676 

Allowance for collection £10,244 

Expense of maintenance . . ^ . .9,100 

— 19,344 

Profits 60,332 

Average expense of maintenance, 650/. (3140 dollars) , 180 per cent more than Ameri- 
can expenditure. (See same report, p. 37.) 

The annual expense of maintaining private lights of the first class is much larger, 
being on an average 4760 dollars. (Ibid., p. 41.') 

The expense of the third (smallest) class of individual lights is (average) 2490 dol- 
lars, being more than 120 per cent more than the American lights, great and small. 

This comparison is highly favourable to the economy of our system. 

Comparison with French Lights^ — The report of the select committee referred to 
(p. 31), states that the annual charge of maintaining a lens light of the first order to be 
340/., say 1640 dollars; but this is exclusive of repairs. 

In all the French accounts of ** expense of maintenance,’' repairs are excluded ; so 
says M. Fresnel, principal engineer (see Ibid, Appendix R.), M. Fresnel says: “ These 
(the British) expenditures are found mixed up with each other (that is cost of main- 
tenance and repairs) ; hence the impossibility of arriving, with any degree of certainty, 
at a comparative estimate of the two services (French and British).” 

Our accounts are mingled in the same way ; henceribe like difficulty of instituting 
a comparison with the expenses of the French lights. 

That the expenditure of the French establishment should be less than ours, or that 
of Great Britain, would excite no surprise, when "the relative cost of labour and skill is 
taken into account. 

The British committee (p. 31), after commenting on the unequal expenditure in the 
maintenance of French and British lights, say : In explanat[pn of this difference, it 
must be observed — 

1st. Salaries to light-keepers in England are understood to be nearly double those 
in France. 

** 2nd. The price of spermaceti oil used in England is stated to be double to the 
oil de colsa used in France.” 

Wages in this country are much higher than in England even ; and we also use 
sperm oil. Yet notwithstanding the great inequality in the sajaries of keepers and the 
cost of oil, it will appear from the evidence furnished by M. Fresnel, that the manage- 
ment of our light establishment cannot justly be reproached with want of prudence and 
economy. Fresnel says (sec p. 229, Appendix) that 

I francs. dollars. 

The annual expenditure of a light of the first class (exclusive of 

repairs) is • . . • ^ • • • 8500 = 1615 

The annual expenditure of a light of the second class (exclusive of 

repairs) is 7000 = 1330 

The annual expenditure of a light of the third class (exclusive of 

repairs) is 3600 = 664 

Average 1269 

Some nipe per cent more than the cost of American lights, including cost of repairs. 
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The report (p. ^33) gives the expenditure of some of the lights specifically, from 
which it appears that the cost of maintenance is much larger than the above account of 
liC: Fresnel, viz. : 

francs. dollars. 

Cordovan light of the first order, ordinary annual expenditure 11,598 = 2204 


Expense of repairs 950 

• Total expense 3154 

Ushant light, first order (p. 235), ordinary annual expenditure (ex- 
clusive of repairs) • . 9000 = 1710 

St, Mathieu light, second orders ordinary expenses (repairs ex- 
cluded) • • . • • . . .* 6000 =; 1140 


The average annual expense of these three lights (exclusive of repairs) is 1685 dol- 
lars; exceeding, by fifty per cent, the average expense of American lights. 

The most expensive American light is that on Frank’s Island, having two keepers. 


and, in 1841, amounted to 180,623 dollars, as follows: 

dlrs. cts. 

Keeper's salary . • 600 00 

Assistant . 360 00 

Oil 779 gallons 779 00 

Tubes, glasses, &c. • . • . . . . 68 23 

Window glass and putty 9 00 


The average expense of the Cordovan and Ushant lights, both of the first order, 
was 1957 dollars, being more, by 151 dollars than the Frank’s Island light. 

The little experience we have had in this country in the use of the French lenticular 
apparatus, induces the belief that our anticipation in regard to the saving of oil, will not 
be fully realised. 

The two lights in the lens plan, at Neversink, consume per annum 1095 gallons of 
oil; they consumed, on the old plao (thirty-one argand lamps), 992 gallons of oil. 

This consumption of oil is about the same as that of a lens light of the first order in 
France. 

It is said in the report (Ibid., p. 32) that the consumption of oil in the Cordovan 
lighthouse is equal to that of sevefiteen argand lamps.” The average consumption, 
per annum, of such a lamp, is thirty-live gallons, which gives to the Cordovan light a 
consumption of 595 gallons per annum ; being nine per cent more than that of one of 
the Neversink lights. 

The French manufacturer of the lenticular apparatus claims for it a great saving of 
oil. Further experience in this country may demonstrate the reality of this claim. But 
it remains to be proved to what extent, if any, such saving may be carried. 

The communication of M. Lepaute, the manufacturer, to Governor Davis (See 
Senate Doc. 1st. Sess., 26th Congress, No. 474), in which he attempts to show the dif- 
ference in the consumption of oil in the French and American lights, does not inform 
us on what authority th^ quantities of oi^ consumed in the American houses are given. 
With the best intentions to give the quantities correct, he may not have been in 
possession of the true account of them. 

He puts down the quantity consumed at the two Neversink lightSf under the old 
plan, at 1135 gallons; but the amount consumed was 992 gallons only — a mistake of 
fifteen per cent in favour of his statement. He also puts down for the use of lens 
lights at that place, 800 gallons, ^ut we consume in them 1095 — a mistake of thirty- 
seven per cent in favour of the lens lights. The two mistakes, combined, show more 
than fifty per cent in favour of the lenses. 

In like manner he puts down the consumption of oil at Frank’s Island light, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, at 1.050 gallons, but the true amount is only 779 gallons, an 
error of thirty-five per cent. Should the same errors extend through the whole of 
his table (and the committee have examined these two cases, being the only ones before 
them .showing the actual quantity of oil consumed) the result, as stated by him, will 
hardly bear close examination. 
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Jt hai 'been said that the French lights are taperior to those of any other nation, 
their sea^UgbU are no doubt excellent. They have kept pace with the march of sctetice 
and the improveiDents of tlie age ; but it is doubted whether their claim to any consi-^ 
dei^ble degree of superiority can be successfully maintained. The British select com- 
mittee (Ibid.i p. 31,) say the British lights are considered generally very good, and auf** 
fietent for the purposes they are intended for, and superior to the generality of French 
lights, many of which are harbour lights, and, perhaps, small in comparison with the sea- 
lights.” 

CoMPAiiliON of American and French Lights in regard to Reach of Light. 

FRENCH. 

Ut ord«r, tTertto portto. ftbwt 6| leagmf* SO nulei { 8rd order, rmoll, areroite portSe, aboat 4 leacvot 18 inilef. 
Sad ditto „ „ M 6 m IB n 1 4th ditto » „ m 3 .« 9 „ 

Srd ditto M „ M S t* n I Harbour and watch ligbti m 1} » A m 

. AMERICAN. 

1st order 87 vis., 2 of 0 leagues portee, 87 miles. Harbour lights... 38, vis , 10 of 8 leagues portde, 6 miles. 

Ditto ditto 3 „ B „ n 24 .. Ditto ditto 3 „ 8^ „ „ 7^ „ 

Ditto ditto... 4„ 7 M „ 81 Ditto *111110 „ 4., li „ 44 , 

Ditto ditto... „ 18 „ b „ M 18 M Ditto ditto 3 m 1 •» » 3 „ 

tnd order. ... . 3 „ 8 „ 0 „ „ IB „ Ditto ditto „ 1 „ 0^ „ „ 14 t. 

Srd ditto 8 t« B „ 5 „ Whole number, 106 

Srd ditto (sniallj 3 „ 3 „ 4 „ „ 18 „ Arerage of the whole, say 14 miles. 

4th ditto 84 M 34 „ 3 „ „ 0 „ Arcrage of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 3id(sml) and 4th orders, say 16 m, 

The committee are unable to give the reach of visibility of all the lighthouses in the 
United States. The limits of those which have been ascertained warrant the conclusion 
that they are, on an average, larger than the French lights. 

Professor Paine, of Cambridge College, in 1838, made a survey of twelve lighthouses 
in Boston bay and vicinity. (See House Report, Third Session, Twenty-fifth Congress, 
No. 187.) He says : — I therefore feel myself warranted in drawing the following con- 
clusions : that, in ordinary clear weather, our best lights, such as the Boston, Highland, 
Scituate, Arc., are visible from the mast-head of a squarr-rigged vessel about twenty-Bve 
miles ; that oui second class of lights, such as those on Thatchei’s island, Eastern 
point, the high light on Baker’s island, and those on Plum island, are visible from 
twenty to twenty-two miles; and that the third* class, such as those at Straitmouth 
island, Ipswich beach, Squam, Marblehead, and Long Island head, are visible from 
fifteen to eighteen miles.” 

Lieutenant Bache, in his report, to which reference has been ^piade, gives the ranges 
of visibility of fifteen lights, varying fiom nineteen to twelve miles, and averaging 
fourteen miles. Of these lights, eight were of the third class, having only nine inch 
reflectors ; five of the second class, having fourteen inch reflectors ; and one of the first 
class, with eighteen inch reflectors. Mr. Lewis gives a statement of the portees of all 
the lights of the first class, from Passamaquoddy to South Pass entiance of the 
Mississippi, in November, 1839, ranging from fifteen to thirty miles, and averaging 
twenty-four miles. — (Senate Document, 1837 — 38, vol. ii., .No. 138.) Mr. Frick, 
superintendent of lights at Baltimore, gives the port6cs of twelve lights in the Chesa- 
peake, ranging from ten to twenty miles, averaging fifteen miles. — (Ibid.) 

Mr. Anderson, superintendent at Portland, Maine, says, that fifteen harbour-lights 
in that vicinity can be seen from twelve to eighteen These are not intended to be 

seen at sea. Also, that twelve coast-lights in the same vicinity can be seen from five to 
ten leagues.— (Ibid.) .. « 

It appears from a list of the lighthouses, published by the superintendent, in 1839, 
that the average reach of light” of seventy-six lighthouses (that being the number 
whose reach is given) is nineteen miles. The average reach” of six of our best lights 
(Neversink, Baker’s island, Asc.) is twenty-seven miles and a half. 

The committee believe that the statements of average distances of extreme visibility 
made by Profisssor Paine, is true in regard to all our lights. 

The average reach of light of 170 British lights, as sliown in the British list, publisKed 
at the Hydrographical office. Admiralty, in 1832, is lest than ^fourteen mdes. The 
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average teach of mK of their best lights (Needles, Beachy Head, Lundy/fte^^ is te^hty* 
eight miles and a half. 

In comparison with the progress of improvement in the old world, our march in* this, 
as in almost every other useful establishment, has been extremely rapid. In tlie com* 
paratively short period of fifty years, we have built 276 lighthouses and boats. Since 
1812, the useful effect of our lights has been nearly doubled, and the consumption of 
oil lessened by more than fifty per cent. For centuries before our existence as a nation, 
England and Franfh had been commercial nations ; but, up to the close of the last 
century, no improvement had been made in the quality of their lights. About tha"t 

E eriod oil was substituted for coal. At the close of the year 48)^, we had forty light- 
ouses fitted up with patent-lamps and parabolic reflectors. At that time, both £mgland 
and France had not*tcn houses thus fitted up. 

It is believed that, when the improvements now in progress shall have been effected 
(in connexion with a proposed change in the inode of inspection) our system will be 
more efficient, useful, and economical than that of any other nation. 

Forty-four collectors act as superintendents of the lights in their respective districts. 
By the act of May 7, 1822, their maximum compensation per annum is 400 dollars. 
Some four or five receive that amouift ; the others receive from 100 dollars to 200 dollars 
each, pei annum. These superintendents are required to visit the lighthouses but once 
each year. Captain Howland, who is in the employ of the department, also visits them 
once in euch year, and makes reports of their condition, &c., to the fifth auditor. 

Mode of Contracting for Building ^ Apparatus, and Oil , — Since 18 IG, all the light- 
houses and light-boats have been built by contract, invited by notice in the public prints. 
The contracts invariably have been given to the lowest bidder, having the ability to 
guarantee its performance. A suitable practical mechanic is employed to oversee the 
woik constantly. Nothing is paid or advanced to the contractor until he obtains the 
certificate of the overseer, that the contract has been faithfully performed. In like 
manner, proposals for fitting up the lighthouses with lamps, reflectors, &c., are invited, 
and the contracts given to the lowest bidder. 

By this mode competition is elicited, and, in the opinion of the committee, economy 
most effectually promoted. No losses can occur, as no advances are made until the 
completion of the work. 

In the same way all the oil is procured. It is the interest of the contractor to fur- 
nish the best quality ; for if found bad, he not only gets no pay for it, but is hound to 
take it back, and substitute the best quality. Actual experiment by burning is the only 
true test of the qu^ity of oil. The oleometer will not prove it. The practice now 
adopted of taking samples from each cask and submitting them to the test of the lamp, 
cannot hut insure the best quality. That oil congeals in cold weather is no proof of its 
badness. Oil pressed in winter, when the thermometer is at a given degree, will con- 
geal whenever the thermometer falls below that degree. A stove and oil heater are the 
only remedies. 

A vessel in the employ of the department is constantly engaged in visiting the light- 
houses, supplying thgm with oil and bther necessary supplies and having on hoard a 
mechanic to make all proper repairs to the lighting apparatus. Taptain Howland, in 
1840, 1841,011 board this vessel, visited 155 lighthouses, from Maine to the Sabine, 
and put them in repair. As a proof that the oil furnished by the cofntractors is good, 
he found but 900 gallons of *011 in all of them bad, and much of this was mere 
settlings. 

It has been objected by sgme who arraign the department for want of economy, 
that the average consumption of oil in our lighthouses is less than that consumed in the 
British houses. This is no doubt true. But the committee do not perceive the justice 
and consistency of the rebuke, especially as it appears that our lights are more efficient 
than those of Great Britain. It is said that the average annual consumption of oil per 
lamp in England is forty-three gallons. From the accounts given by Captain Howland 
it does not exceed thirty gallons per lamp: showing an economy in the use of oil of 
more than forty-three per cent over the British lights. 

It will be seen by the above statement, that the average expense of the British 

• * 
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floatifig lights for 1838 was 7660 dollars, And that the average expense of the American 
floating lights, which, in general, are larger than the British, is 2399 dollars only; and 
it is asserted in the reports, ** that the American floating lights are better adapted for the 
purpose than the British, and that the lights are seen (whilst the Trinity Board state 
theirs to be seen about nine miles only) from ten to fifteen miles. A comparison of the 
dfawings of both nations, which is in the tight department^oflice, will convince any person 
of the superior excellence of the American plan.*’ 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CURRENCY AND BANKING INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

b 

Ip the rise and fatal consequences of the Mississippi scheme in France, and 
of the South Sea delusion in England, afford lessons of instruction to men who 
would act wisely as iridividuals, or to those who may be connected with specula- 
tive projects, and especially to those who are intrusted with the administrative, or 
legislative, affairs of a nation, we may assuredly refer to the history of “ Currency 
and Banking” in America, for facts which ought to teach wisdom by experience. 

In reviewing the history of the Currency and Banks of the United States, 
we shall confine ourselves to facts, to the opinions of leading men in and out of 
Congress, and to s*tatistical tables ; and, we shall refrain from introducing any 
speculative theory for improving the American system, or rather systems, of 
currency and banking : leaving the history of facts, and of results, as materials for 
instruction. 

As early in colonial history as 1690, a paper currency wps circulated under 
the designation of bills of credit. For the redemption of these bills, the colonies 
which issued them pledged their property and revenues. Tins appeared suffi- 
cient, or, at least, plausible, security for maintaining the standard value for which 
those paper bills were first exchanged. They might well be designated the 
Paper Currency of Expediency. Their nativity occurred in pthe gravest, and, as 
was believed, the most religious of the colonies — Massachusetts. That colony 
was, at the same time, strange as it may appear, the most warlike. 

A maritime expedition was sent, in 1690, from New England against Quebec, 
attended, comparatively to the resources of the colony, with enormous expense. 
This expedition was placed under the command of Sir Wm. Phipps, and consisted 
of thirty-four vessels, and about 7000 men. The armament reached Quebec in 
safety, and attempted to bombard that fortress. After two gallant actions ashore, 
the New England forces were compelled to abandon the impracticable enterprise, 
and sailed down the St. Lawrence. Eight of the principal ships, with all on 
boards perished in the Gulf. Montreal was at the same time, to have been 
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attacked by land; but this design liras frustrated by the defection of the Iroquois 
nations** 

To discharge tlie liabilities to which the colonial administration was pledged, 
for paying the expense of this disastrous crusade — ^for it partook of the latter 
character— bills of credit were used by Massachusetts. The other colonies soon 
followed this ver^« convenient example. Whenever an emergency arose, no ex- 
pedient could have been more, readily, suitable to those who did not reflect on 
future exigencies. ^ * • 

The bills of cr&dit, however, notwithstanding the colonial pledges, soon depre- 
ciated, and gave birth to that pernicious variety of currencies, that is to say^ — ^the 
differences between specie and paper values, which has not yet disappeared in 
America. At first they depreciated, so far only as to constitute a legalised tender 
for the payment of taxes and dqbts in New England, at the rates of six shillings 
paper for a Spanish silver dollar ; in New Y ork, at eight shillings ; and in Pennsyl- 
vania, at seven shillings and sixpence for a silver dollar. But the depreciation 
did not halt at these rates, especially in New England and Carolina. 

In 1745, another expedition of a semi-crusadc character,! was fitted out in 
Massachusetts against Louisburg. It was successful in capturing that fortress; 
but the expense demanded a fresh issue of from 2,000,000Z. to 3,000,0007. in 
bills of credit, which were declared lawful money ^ and Mr. Pitkin states the de- 
preciation in 1748 as follows, viz. : — lOOZ. sterling in specie, or a bill on London, 
was equivalent in value to Jawjnl papet money of New England llOOZ., of New 
York 190Z., of East Jersey 190Z., of West Jersey 180Z, of Pennsylvania 180/., of 
Maryland 200Z., of Virginia li5/., of North Carolina 1000/., of South Caro- 
lina 7ooZ.t 

Great Britain soon afterwards ceded Louisburg to France, greatly to the 
mortification, but^ certainly to the advantage, of Massachusetts : for the latter 
received from the British treasury about 183,000/., on account of the expenses 
of the Louisburg expedition; and with this sum compounded for the redemption 
of paper bills. The composition was under two shillings in the pound sterling : 
for fifty shillings in lawful paper mqney, one ounce of specie money was given. 

The war of American independence, like all modern wars, rendered indis- 
pensable the borrowing of money, and the issuing of paper hills of credit. Bills 
of credit were issued by Congress in 1775 to the amount of 3,000,000 dollars 
large sums were added afterwards, and Mr. Pitkin observes, — A depreciation 
in value was the natural cmsequence, although Congress made them a tender, 
in payment of all private debts, and declared a refusal to receive them to be an 
extinguishment of the debt itself. This depreciation began to be seriously felt, 

* Blacgre^r’s British America, vol. ii., p. 140. Second Edition. 

t See Ibid., vol. i., p. 434. 

f See also Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts Bay, vol ii., page 436, el seq. 
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in the yew 1777} and increased with the increase of issues. In September 
1779| these issues amounted to IdO^OOOjOOO dollars; when Congress declared, 
that, pn no account, should they ever exceed 200,000,000 dollars : and bills to this 
amount were issued, before the close of that year; a sum too huge to admit of a 
redemption at par, and in the course of the years 1780 and 1781, the bills 
entirely stopped circulation. Nor has any part of them eveS; been redeemed, 
except at one hundred for one, under the funding system* first established, by 
the present national government. ^ 

** Soon after the death of continental money, at the suggestion of Robert 
Morris, superintendent of finance. Congress established a national hank, by the 
name of, *The President and Directors of the Bank of North America.' This 
institution went into successful operation in December, 1781, with a capital 
of only 400,000 dollars, and under the managen\ent of its projector and others 
assomated with him, contributed, as far as its limited means would allow, to 
relieve the financial distress of the country at that period." 

The Bank of North America was not a chartered bank. It was instituted 
under an ordinance, agreeably to the articles of confederation. Its capital was 
too limited; and, although managed with judicious wisdom and great ability, by 
Mr. Morris, it was unable to provide a circulating medium for the United Re- 
public. The war, during its continuance, had annihilated a specie currency in 
America, by preventing the importation of money, which trade would have 
brought into the country, and by suppressing also the ititerchange of commodities, 
which would have produced much the same effects as the circulation of specie. 
Trade languished after the war ceased, as the products of labour, for a foreign 
market, and consequently commerce, are never suddenly brought into activity. 

Several of the states resorted again to the colonial expedient of issuing bills of 
credit, and of framing tender laws. Under the latter, personal property was 
sometimes made a tender for the payment of individual debts ; the value of the 
property being decided by appraisers. 

On the adoption of the constitution of the United States, the issuing of bills 
of credit was abolished. Gold and silver lY^re, alone, declared to be a legal 
tender, either for the payment of taxes, or of personal debts. This measure was 
prudent, — but it was embarrassing, when it was ascertained, that fora cirealatiuff 
medium there existed in specie only the aavings of thrifty and non-speculating 
individuals, who would not consider it wise, under a new state of circum- 
stances, to risk the fruits of non-expefisive habits, an\l of industry ; and that no 
more than 2,000,000 dollars constituted the banking capital of the whole 
United Republic. This capital was invested in the bank of North America ; the 
bank of New York, in the city of New York ; and, the bank of Massachusetts, in 
the city of Boston. It became absolutely necessary to provide for the general 
emergency. Mr. Alexander Hamilton, a high authority, was secretary of the 
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treasury in 1790. He boldly reoommended the establishment of a national bank, 
under Gharter 5 to be granted in accordance with an act to be passed by Congress 
for the purpose. Washington was president. Both Jeflfeison and Maddison 
were, on constitutional grounds, strongly opposed to the projected institution. 
The power of calling into action the necessary and proper means of regulating 
the currency, undoubtedly vested in Congress by the constitution, was argued by 
the supporters of the national banks, as including the constitutional right to pass 
the law. Jefferson, Maddisoi^ and others, who opposed the measure, contended 
that the meaning was restricted to those means being absolutely necessary. 

It was opposed chiefly, on the ground that the government was restricted to 
the exercise only of those powers literally specified in the constitution ; that the 
power to incorporate a bank was not specified as one of them ; and that the 
power given to Congress to pass^ all laws necessary to execute the specified 
powers must be confined to all the necessary means to accomplish the ends inci- 
dent to the nature of the specified powers. Upon the other side it was con- 
tended that incidental, as well as specified, powers belonged to the government ; 
that where general objects were stated as wdthin the province of the government, 
all the usual means necessary to accomplish those objects were incidental to 
them ; and that a bank was a well-known, and usual, instrument for accomplish- 
ing the objects specified by the constitution.” It was further maintained, that 
the power to incorporate banking institutions of any kind whatever was not among 
the enumerated powers, and that, to go beyond the specified powers, prescribed 
by the constitution, was to take possession of a broad, undefined, and dangerous 
field of jurisdiction.” The bank Bill, however, was passed by the two houses of 
Congress, probably as much through the emergent necessity of regulating the 
currency, as from an absolute conviction of the constitutional right of Congress 
to pass a law for granting a charter of incorporation ; but certainly not, until after 
its constitutional principle was argued with extraordinary ability in both houses. 
*^It was also discussed on its constitutional grounds, with great and con- 
flicting ability in the cabinet. The secretary of state and the attorney-general 
considered that Congress had transcended its powers; but a contrary opinion 
was maintained by the secretary of the treasury. After profound and able 
debates by his cabinet, the question was referred to President Washington, and 
he gave it as his deliberate qonviction that the power was invested in the go- 
vernment by the constitution to incorporate a bank, and in conformity therewith 
the bank was established.'^* • 

It was not, however, until February, 1 794 that the bank of the United States, 
in its corporate form, began its operations. The capital of the bank was above 
ten millions of dollars, of which eight millions were to be subscribed by indi- 

^ Kent's Commsniaries, vol. i., p. 251. 
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vidualfl, and two mttiionB by the United States. Two millions of the aitticmnt 
subscribed by individuals Vere to be paid in specie, and six millions in six pet 
cent stock of the United States. The charter of the bank was limited to the 
4th of March, 1811 : during which period no other national bank was to be esta- 
blished. This institution was certainly beneficial to the country, and profitable 
to its stock-holders ; for it paid them an annual dividend of ip&c cent. 

As the charter of the bank would expire in February, 1811, Mr. Gallatin, 
Secretary of the treasury, on the 3rd day of Marck, 1809, reported in favour of a 
renewal of the charter. 

The general condition of the bank was stated by Mr. Gallatin, in his report, 
as follows : — 

Cr. 1. Debts due to the bank — dollars. dollars. 

1 . Six per cent block, remaining part of the 

original subscription . . . 2,230,000 

2. Loans to individuals, consisting chiefly of 

discounted notes, at sixty days . . 15,000,000 

3. Due by banks incorporated by the Stdtes 800,000 

18,030,000 

II. Specie in the vaults ....... 5,000,000 

111. Coat of lots of ground and buildings erected . . . 480,000 


Total, Cr 23,510,000 

Dr I. Capital stock of the bank . . . 10,000,000 

II. Moneys deposited by government and by in- 
dividuals 8,500,000 

in. Bank notes in circulation . . 4,500,000 

Total, Dr. . . 23,000,000 

Leaving a balance for contingencies of • . . 510,000 

The secretary contended that this statement proved that^ as a bank, its alfairs 
had been wisely and skilfully managed.’’ 

Mr. Gallatin proposed that, on the renewal of the charter, the capital should 
ultimately be increased to 30,000,000 dollars. 

The report was laid before the senate, and Congress rose the same day. 
Various plans were brought forward the following year; one, which had few 
advocates, for establishing a national bank in the city of Washington. The 
charter of the bank of the United States was allowed to expire. Party feeling, it 
is alleged, as much as patriotism, prevented its renewal. Mr. Pitkin observes — 

“ The influence of state banks was also brought to buar on the great question then 
before Congress; and, when it is considered that the number of these banks had at that 
time increased to nearly ninety, located" in most of the states, with a capital of more than 
forty millions, their influence could have had no inconsiderable weight. With this union 
of views and interest against the bank, it is not strange that the charter granting it should 
be suffered to expire.” * 

s Mr. Crawford, of the senate, as chairman of the committee on the bill, says, The democra- 
tic presses in these great states (referring to the states opposed to the bank) have, for more than 
twmve months past, teemed with the most scurrilous abuse against every member of Congress, 
who has dared to utter a syllable, in favour of a renewal of the bank charter. The member who 
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War followed^ md the state banks forniahed to the government tine greater 
part of its loans, in order to carry on the war, and, at the same time, aided in 
the collection and disbursement of the revenue. Increased issues of paper, and 
the depression of commerce, occasioned the banks south of New England to 
suspend payment in specie. DepreciatioA followed, and the government raised 
loans, for carrying on the war, upon the most disadvantageous terms. 

During the session of Congress of September, 1814, Rlr. Dallas, then secre* 
tary of the treasury, submittedL a plan for a national bank. He contended that 
its direct tendency would be to restore and continue an uniform national cur- 
rency : declaring, at the same time, that this object could not be effected by the 
state banks. The nation had been labouring under the evils of a disordered cur- 
rency, and Congress, it was believed ^ felt disposed to organise an institution that 
might, if possible, afford relief, aivl establish the credit of tlie country upon a 
solid foundation. 

Mr. Dallas, secretary to the treasury, brought forward in the session 
which met in September, 1814, a scheme for a national bank, with a capital 
of 50,000,000 dollars, divided into 100,000 shares of 500 dollars each; three- 
fifths of the capital, 30,000,000 dollars, to be subscribed by corporations or, by 
individuals, and two-fifths, 20,000,000 dollars, by the United States. Of the 
subscriptions by corporations or individuals, one-fifth, or 6,000,000 dollars, to 
be paid in specie, and four-fifths, or 24,000,000 dollars, either in specie or six 
per cent stock, issued since the declaration of war, and in treasury notes, in the 
proportion of one-fifth of the latter, and three-fifths of the former. The sub- 
scription of the United States to*be paid in six per cent stock; the treasury 
notes subscribed might be paid in public six per cent stock ; and no part of 
the public stock, wlych constituted a portion of the capital, was to be sold, during 
the then existing war, nor at any subsequent time, for less than par ; nor, at 
any time, to an amount exceeding one moiety, without the consent of Congress. 
The bank was to be bound to lend to the United States treasury 30,000,000 
dollars, at six per cent interest. — Pitkin, 

A bill was afterwards submitted to the house, nearly in accordance with the 
above plan. 

Differences of opinion, however, were soon manifested, cis to some of the 
principles on which such a bank would be established. These differences in- 
volved the amount of capital, and whether it should chiefly consist of six per 
cent public stock, then issued^ or of treasury notes to be issued ; whether the 
United States treasury should hold stock in it, and have a direction in its manage- 
ment ; whether the bank should be bound to lend the government 30,000,000 

dares to give his opinion in favour of the renewal of the charter, is instantly charged with being 
bribed by the agents of the bank— with being corrupt — with having trampled upon the rights and 
liberties of the people — with having sold the sovereignty of the United States to foreign capi- 
talist — with being guilty of perjury, by having violated the const ittition.'* 
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dollars when required^ and be prohibited from selling public stock, during the 
continuance of the war ; and whether it should have power to suspend specie 
payments. 

Mr. Calhoun proposed that the i^apital should consist of 6,000,000 dollars in 
specie, and 44,000,000 dollars imtreftsury notes, to be thereafter and 

which might be paid in six per cent stock, and sold at the pleasure of the bank ; 
that the United States should not be a stockholder, or have any agency in the 
manageraent of the institution ; that it should not .be bound to make loans to the 
government, nor have power to suspend specie payments.^* After much debate 
and division, the bill was amended so as to embrace the above propositions of 
Mr. Calhoun ; and the capital was reduced to 30,000,000 dollars. The bill thus 
amended did not meet the approbation of the treasury department, nor that of 
a majority of the house, and was negatived. 

^'Soon after lliis, a hill for a national bank, in accordance with the plan proposed hy 
the secretary of the treasury, was passed by the senate, and sent to the house. This 
bill contained a clause empowering the bank to suspend specie payments, in case, during 
the war, or one year after, there should be such a demand for gold and silver, as to ‘ in- 
duce a reasonable and probable belief’ that it was intended to be exported, so as to 
endanger the specie capital of the bank, and of the country ; or to be wilfuUi/ withdrawn 
from circulation, so as to embarrass, obstruct, and discredit the pecuniary transactions 
of the people and the government, us well as the bank itself ; or sliould be demanded in 
ronsoquenee Vivnlful accumulation of bills of the hank, with the intention of destroy- 
ing the credit of the institution. The president of the United Slates was to have power 
to diiect the bank to resume, or continue to suspend specie payments, as he might deem 
expedient.” — Pitkin. • 

The details of this bill again became subjects of serious debate in the house, 
and every attcmi)t to amend the bill, so as to ftuike it a specie paying bank, was 
unsuccessful. 

Oo the third reading, a motion was made by Mr. Webster “ To recommit the bill to 
a select committee, with special instiuctions, to amend it by rcUucing the capital to 
25,000,000 dollars, by striking out the provisions allowing the bank to suspend specie 
payments, making it obligatory on the bank to lend money to the government, and pro- 
hibiting it from selling its stock during the war ” In support of this motion, Mr. 
Webster pointed out the defects of the bill, as it came from tlic Senate, and the ill 
effects it must necessarily have on the credit and currency of the country, with great 
force of argument, and with not a little sarcastiq, severity. The loan of thirty millions,” 
said Mr. Webster, “ can only be made by an immediate issue oT bills to that amount. 
If these bills should return, the bank will not be able to pay them. This is certain ; and 
to remedy this inconvenience, power is giv(’ii to the directors, by the art, to suspend, at 
their own discretion, the payment of their notes, until the president of the United States 
shall otherwise order. The president will give no such*brder, because the necessities of 
government will compel it to draw on the bank till the bank becomes as necessitous as 
itself. Indeed, whatever orders may ie given or withhbld, it will be utterly impossible 
fur the bank to pay its notes. No such thing is expected from it. The first note it 
issues will be dishonoured on its return, and yet it will continue to pour out its paper, 
so long as the government can apply it, in any degree, to its purposes. 

What sort of an institution is this ?” Mr. Webster asked ; it looks less like a 
bank than a department of government. It will be properly the paper money depart- 
ment. Its capital is government debts ; the amount of its issues will depend on govern- 
ment necessities; governmcMti, in eftect, absolves itself fiorii its own debts to the bank. 
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and, by way of compenaation, absolves ihe bank from, its own contracts with others. 
This, indeed, is a wonderful scheme of finance. The government is to grow rich, be* 
cause it is to borrow without obligation of xepayiog; and is to borrow of a bank, which 
issues paper, without liability to redeem it. If bank, like other institutions which 
dull and plodding common sense has ctseat^ wetd to pay its debts, it must have some 
limits to its issues of paper ; therefore, there wbuid be a point beyond which it could not 
make loans to government. This would fall thorf of the wishes of the contrivers of this 
system. They provide for an unlimited issue of paper in entire exemption from pay^ 
ment. They founcf the bank, in the first place, on the discredit of government, and 
then hope to enrich government out of the insolvency of their bank. With them, poverty 
itself is the main source of su|»()1y, and bankruptcy a mine of inexhaustible treasure. 
They rely, not in the ability of the bank, but in its beggary ; not in gold and silver col- 
lected in its vaults, to pay its debts and fulfil its promises, but in its locks and bars, 
provided by statute, to fasten its doors against the solicitations and clamours of im- 
portunate creditors. Such an institution, they Hatter themselves, will not only be able 
to sustain itself, but buoy up the sinking credit of the goverimient. A bank, which does 
not pay, is to guarantee the engagements of a government which does not pay ! John 
Doe is to become security for Richavd Hoe. Thus, the empty vaults of the treasury are 
to be filled from tbe e(|ujilly empty vaults of ihe bank ; and the ingenious invention of a 
partnership oi' insolvents, is to restore and re-establish the credit of bnth.” 

The house divided, and liie votes were eighty-one in the affirmative and eighty in 
the negative. The speaker, being opposed to the bill, gave his vote in the negative: 
the votes being ecpial, the bill w^as lost. 

The bill was reconsidered the next day, and referred to a select committee, who soon 
after reported the same, with amendments, reducing the capital to 30,000,000 dollars, to 
consist of 5,000,000 dollars in specie, 15,000,000 dollars in treasury notes, and 
10,000,000 dollars in stock of the United Stales, issued since the declaration of war, 
with a reservation of a right in the United States to subscribe an additional 5,000,000 
dollars, payable in four per cent astock. Other amendments were also proposed by the 
committee, particulaily by sttiking out tbe clauses relating to a coinpulsoiy loan, and 
the power of suspending specie paymenU. The-^c amendments weie substantially agreed 
to in tbe l)ouse, and tbe bill was passed by a large majority, 120 to 37 ; and was finally 
concurred in by the senate. • 

This bill was returned by the president, with his objections, not founded upon the 
question of constitutional power — a question whicli the president expressly waived, as 
being fidhj settled ; Jjiit because, in bis opinion, it was not calculated “ to answer the 
purp()ses of reviving public credit, of providing a national medium of circulation, and of 
aiding tbe treasury, by facilitating the indispensable anticipations of the revenue, and by 
affording to the public more durable loans.” The bill, noi being repassed by two-thirds 
of the senate to which it was returned, did not become a la \ .* A national bank, how- 

In order to meet the expenses of carrying on the war, Mr. Jefferson recommended the issue, 
on the part of the govcrpmeiit, of 20(),000,(f00 dollars of paper money ! Mr. Wharton, of Pennsyl- 
vanio, in an ably written article on “ Banking,” observes : — “ The Biiggestiv»n of Mr. Jefferson was 
not adopted, but tlie principle's involved in his scheme, namely, to carry on the war witliout dis- 
turbing the popularity of tlic administration, by the imposition of direct taxes — were attempted to 
be put in operation by the proposed establishment of a nationid bank. ‘ A bill,’ says Mr. Gouge, 
ill his excellent work| ‘ A llistoi^- of Paper Money and Banking ‘ was got up in the senate to 
establish a bank with a capital of .'50,000,000 dollars, of which 5,000,000 dollars were to be paid in 
coin, 15,000,000 dollars in six percent stock, 20,000,000 dollars iti treasury notes, and 10,000,000 
dollars to be subscribed by government. In one paragraph, it was declared * the said corporation 
shall bo bound to lend the government, reimbursable at their pleasure, 30,000,000 dollars and 
in another paragraph, it was expressly provided, that ‘ until the first Monday in April, 1816, it 
shall not be obligatory on said corporation to pay its notes in specie.’ Authority was also 
given to Congress to authorise, in certain contingencies, ‘ the suspension of specie payments, for 
such time or times as they mav deem proper.’ 

TOU bill, it was observed, “ which would Irnve done honour to the repudiating legislation of 
Mississippi, or to the iion-nayirig state of Pennsylvania,” was passed, on the 13th of July, 1815, 
in tbe senate of the United States, by a vote of eighteen to sixteen. 
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ever, seemed the only resource left to restore public credit, and enable government to 
prosecute the war ; the senate, therefore, immediately passed another bill, in accord- 

“ This scheme of paying the debts and the current expenditures of the government, not by 
means of taxation, but by incurring new liabilities — founded as it was on unsound principles of 
currency and banking, and still more unsound principles of morals — is thus forcibly characterised 
by Mr. Webster, at that day if not a leading member of Congress, certainly one of the most able 
of them ; — 

** From this miserably conceived, but plausible and popular scheme, Apnded on reasonings 
alike repugnant to the principles of currency, of banking, and finance ; to the conclusions of com- 
mon sense, and the dictates of common honesty, so happily exposed to the contempt, ridicule, 
and reprobation of the world ; the country was only saved hy the reception of news of peace 
with Great Britain, while the bill was on its passage through the lower branch of Con- 
gress. * In the timely arrival of that intelligence,’ says Mr. Gouge, ' we must attribute the deli- 
very of the country from the curse of a national paper currency. If Mr. Madison, and the gen- 
tlemen of his cabinet, had been allowed to take their own way, we should have had a national 
bank with a paper capital of 50,000,000 dollars, issuing notes — redeemable in paper.* 

** The unsotind and immoral principles embraced in this plan of a bank contrived under the 
administration of Mr. Madison, and while Mr. Dallas was at the liead of the treasury ; a man 
wholly ignorant, as his writings and his conduct have shown, of the principles of currency and 
hnance ; or careless, if not tiuis ignorant of the mischievous consequences of his scheme ; are simi- 
lar to those on which the legislature of Pennsylvania acted, at the gratuitous suspension of specie 
payments in tliat state, in 1839. The banks of Pennsylvania were enabled, by an application to 
the legislature, to continue in a state of stispensioti, and, by so doing, to defraud their creditors ; 
on tlie condition that the state, which was deeply in debt and in discredit, sJiould have the privilege 
of defrauding the shareholders of the hanks, by exchanging its almost worthless certificates of state 
debt, for the paper issues of those banks ; for banknotes which, though unredeemable in coin, and 
depreciated, could be forced, as good money, on the creditors of the state, and on the people of 
other states. 

“ In such a dishonest and foolisli copartnership, both parties, however, sufiered. The 
banks have lost nearly all tludr capitals, wliilc the debt of the state has risen since the suspen- 
sion of 1839, from about 30, 000, 000 dollars to upwards of 40,00(^000 dollars, and it is now accu- 
mulating at a rat€' which will doiilile its present amotinr in less than ten years. 

** So in respect to the o[)crativc effects of the financial principles laid down in the scheme of 
Mr. Madison and his cabinet. If it had prevailed, and the war expenditure beem continued for a 
few years more, on the war scale of expenses ; the national debt, at the termination of the war, in- 
stead of being 130,00(»,000 dollars, wuvild liavebecn five tinfes, and perhaps ton times, that amount. 
It would, in any event, have required such a burdensome rate of taxation, direct, as well as indi- 
rect, as this nation have no practical knowledge of, and which might have made the doctrine of 
repudiation — or, at any rate, the doctrine of noiipayinent of debt — as acceptable and popular in 
Congress and out of Congress, us botii of tlunn now are in some five or six or more members of the 
corifedcTution. 

“ Of the debt incurred during the war with Great Biitain, full one-fonrth of it w'as the effect of 
our paper currency. From its great depreciation, the government was robbed of a considerable 
portion of its revenue, the taxes and duties having been paid, as they will always be in all such 
cases, in the cheapest circulating medium, namely, in tliose bank-notes which are the most depre- 
ciated in value. Secondl}', their borrowings upon issues of stock certificates and treasury notes 
were received in the most depreciated notes in circulation, wdiile the debt of 130,000,000 dollars 
was, after the conclusion of the war, paid in a sound and honest currency ^f the present standard 
value. 

“ But enormous as have been the direct and immediate expenses of the wars of Great Britain 
and of this country, considering their short duration — the indirect, collateral and remote pecuniary 
consequences, connected with wars and consequent upon tlicm — have been much greater, and more 
burdensome ; to say nothing of the pelitical and moral evils, infinitely more destructive of the 
virtue and happiness of mankind, than can ariaefrom any amount of pecuniary injuries which wars 
have ever occasioned. 

“ Of the economical effects of the wars referred to, between all our navigating and commercial 
competitors — in which this nation only pariicipaicd for a sliqrt lime — upon the production and 
consumption of one of our greatest staples, cotton — we shall, in the succeeding number, produce 
facts tliat will demonstrate the truth oi our assertion — a truth which it is important to have sus- 
tained, admitted, believed, and felt— and what is that truth ? Why, that the general, the great, the 
univer^ interests of this nation, and of other nations — limited even to the mere and mean consi- 
deration of pecuniary thrift — mean in comparison with other and higher considerations— are best 
promoted by a continuance of peace ; of peace not merely between this country and other coun- 
tries— but a peace among all the nations of tl,'c cartli." —Letters to Cotton Ma'iufacturns. 
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ance with the views of the secretary of the treasury ; and which was sent to the house 
on the Idth of February, 1815, and would, according to Mr. Pitkin, have then passed, 
but for the arrival of the news of peace with England. “ At the very momcnl when the 
question was to be taken on the passage of the bill, the mail arrived from New York, 
bringing a letter to one of the members, put in as the mail was closing, informing him 
that a rumour had just reached the city of a vessel’s being at tlic Hook, bringing news 
of peace. The house, apprised of this, immediately adjourned without taking the 
question ; and the irext day the news being confirmed, the bill itself, on motion of Mr. 
Lowndes, was postponed indefinitely ; and the subject of a bank was no further agitated 
during the remaining short period of the session.” — Pitkin. • 

• 

Mr. Wharton,* of Pennsylvania, author of several articles on commercial 
legislation, observes with reference to the chartering (in 1816 ), of the new bank 
of the United States — 

Congress met on the 4lh of December, 1815, and while, by the great body of the 
people, the relief to be experienced from legislation was raUcl at the highest pitch, the 
legislature itself entered into the „field with an ardour and enthusiasm unprecedented 
since the formation^of the government. The return of peace had produced a buoyancy 
in the hearts of the great mass of the population, whicli is only to be compared with that 
experienced by a crowd of boys, ;vho, on a bright March morning, throw open the win- 
dows of their school-room, and discover that the frost has already begun to loosen its 
nets from the face of the earth. Men looked northwards, and southwards, and west- 
waids, at the great and fertile tracts which had just been reclaimed from the hazards of 
border war ; and, as the want of the ancient mechanist had been once supplied — as a base 
had been discovered on which should rest the lever by which a world could be moved, the 
only thing remaining was, that the lever itself should be constructed. The capitol was 
looked up to as the necessary shop from whence the machinery should issue. By Con- 
gress a bank must be chartered, whose infiuence should counteract the costiveness which 
had impeded the monetary circulation. To Congress was committed the task of re- 
moving, on the one hand, the national debt, and of cancelling, on the other, the existing 
taxes. Through Congress, not only the desolation which had followed a protracted war 
was to be remedied, but fresh andPpermaiieiit springs of prosperity were to be opened. 
That wise and equal trust in personal industry and personal honesty, by which alone 
permanent prosperity can be insured, was forgotten, and the people rushed to the legis- 
lature for the production of a panacea which should restore the drooping energies of the 
land and multiply its resources. 

‘‘The tone and bearing of the new Congress was calculated to promote the popular 
expectation. The old lines of party demarcation vanished, and each interest, no longer 
checked by past professions or personal experience, was willing to enter with the fullest 
enthusiasm into the new plans of national aggrandisement. The old party leaders had 
retired from the stage, and in their place was found a generation who had knowm them 
not. There were but few members of either house who could date their legislative his- 
tory to the days of the first president, and among them Mr. Rufup King, in the senate, 
and Mr. Randolph, in the house, were the only men whose parliamentary abilities 
equalled their parliamentary experience. The demolition of the federal party during 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration, .and the war enthusiasm under Mr. Madison, had gone a 
great way to destroy, in the minds of the statesmen who then rose into action, those 
restraints which party discipliqp or hereditary prejudice might have created. When we 
look over the votes of the thirteenth and fourteenth congresses, we are surprised to find 
that the old party landmarks are reversed, and that the nominal federalists are discovered 
battling against measures once deemed instinct with federalism, while the nominal demo- 
crats give their earnest support to plans at which the father of democracy shuddered. 
There was, in fact, a broad and defined boundary line between the statesmen of the re- 
volutionary war, and those of the war of 1812. Ordinarily, the texture of the legislature 
preserves an aspect of uniformity from session to session, from the fact that though changes 
take place, they take place gradually, and that though new members must necessarily 
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arise, they appear, like fresh strands woven into a rope at intervals, so divided as to pre- 
serve unbroken the continuity of the series. But, at the time of the late war, the capitol 
received an instalment of youn^ legislators, all of them about the same age, and most 
of them endowed with great ability." 

On the 6th of December^ 1816^ a motion was made and agreed to^ that 
so much of the president’s message as related to a uniform national currency be 
referred to a select committee; and it was ordered that Mr. 'Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, Mr. Macon, pf North Carolina (who soon after was removed to the 
senate) Mr. Pleasants, of Virginia, Mr. llopkinson^'of Pennsylvania, Mr. Robert- 
son, of Louisiana, Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, and Mr. Pickering, of Massachusetts, 
be the said committee. To their charge was committed the following passage 
from Mr. Madison’s message : — 

“ The arrangements of the finances, with a view to the receipts and cxpendituies of a 
permanent peace establishment, will necessarily eiit^r into the deliberations of Congress 
during the present session. It is true, that the improved condition of the public revenue 
will not only afiTord the means of maintaining the faith of the government with its creditors 
inviolate, and of pro'^ecuting successfully the measures of \ho. ukjsI liberal policy, hut 
will also justify an imniecliate alleviation of the burdens imposed by the necessities of the 
war. It is, however, essential to every modiiicatioii of the finances, that the benefits of 
a uniform national currency should be restored to the community. The absence of the 
precious metals will, it is believed, be a temporary evil; but, until they can again be 
rendered the general medium of exchange, it devolves on the wisdom of Congress to pro- 
vide a substitute, which shall equally engage the confidence and accommodate the wants 
of the citizens throughout the union. If the operation of the state banks cannot pro- 
duce this result, the probable operation of a national bank will merit consideration ; and 
if neither of these expedients be deemed efiPectual, it may become necessary to ascertain 
the terms upon which the notes of the government (no longer recpiired as an instrumtnt 
of credit) shall be issued, upon motives of general policy, as a common medium of 
circulation." 

On December 25, 1815, Mr. Calhoun, as chairman of the bank committee, 
received from the secretary a letter both long and elaborate, ])resenting a scheme 
for a national bank, which was reported without amendment '"to the house, and 
of which the following is an abstract : — 

1. The charier of the hank , — 1. To continue Iw^enty-one years. 

2. To he exclusive. 

II. The capital of the bank. — I. To be 35,000,000 dollars at present. 

2. To be augmented by Congress to 50,000,000 dollars, and the additional sum to 
be distributed among the several states. 

3. To be divided into 350,000 shares of 100 dollars each, on the capital of 

35,000,000 dollars; and to be subscribed — dollars. 

By the United States, onc-fifth, or 70,000 shares . . . 7,000,000 

By corporations and individuals, four-fifths, or 280,000 shares . 28,000,000 

Total ’ 35,000,000 

4. To be compounded of public debt, and of gold aud silver, as to the subscriptions 

of corporations and individuals, in the proportions — dollars. 

Of funded debt, three-fourths, equal to 21,000,000 

Of gold and silver, one-fourth, equal to 7,000,000 


Total 


. 28,000,000 
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The subscriptions of 6 per cent stock to be at par. 

The subscriptions of 3 percent stock to be at 56 per cent. 

The subscriptions of 7 percent stock to be at 106.51 per cent. 

5. The subscriptions in public debt may be discharged at pleasure by the govern- 
ment, at I be rate at which it is subscribed. 

6. The subscriptions of corporations or individuals to be payable by instalment^. 

(1.) Specie, at subscribing — dollars. 

On each share, ^dollars ....... 1,400,000 

At six months, S dollars . . . . . . . . 1 ,400,000 

At twelve months, 5 dollars ..... f . 1,400,000 

At eighteen months, 10 doll^s . 2,800,000 

Total 7,000,000 

(2.) Public debt, at subscribing — 

Each share, 25 dollars ........ 7,000,000 

At six months, 25 dollars ........ 7,000,000 

At twelve months, 25 dollars ....... 7,000,000 

9 ■ . 

Total 21,000,000 

7. The subsrripti(jns of the Uipted States to be paid in instalments, not extending 
beyond a period of seven years ; the first instalment to be pai 1 at llie time of subscribing, 
and the payments to be made at llie pleasure of the government, either in gold and 
silver; or in 6 per cent stock, redeemable at the pleasure of the government ; or in 
treasury notes, not fundahle nor healing interest, nor payable at a particular lime; but 
receivable in all payments to the bank, with a right on the parr of the bank to re-issue 
the treasury notes so paid, from lime to time, until they arc discharged by payments to 
the government. 

8. The bank shall be at liberty tp sell the stock portion of its capital, to an amount 

not exceeding , in any one year; biU, if the sales are intended to be effected in the 

United States, iiotiv C thereof shall be given to the secretary of the treasury, that the com- 
inissioneis of the sinking fund may, if they please, become the purchasers at the market 
price, not exceeding par. • 

III. The, government of the hank. — 1. The bank shall be established at Philadelphia, 
nilh power to erect branches, or to employ state banks as branches, elsewhere. 

2. There shall be twenty-five directors for the bank at Philadelphia, and thirteen 
directors for each of the branches, where branches are erected, with the usual description 
and number of officers. 

3. The president of the United States, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
shall annually appoint five as the directors of the bank at Philadelphia. 

4. The qualified stockholders sliall annually elect twenty of the directors of the bank 

at Philadelphia, hut a portion of the directors shall be changed at every annual election, 
upon tlie principle of rotation. • 

5. The directors of the bank at Philadelphia shall, annually, at their first meeting 
after their election, choose one of the five directors appointed by the pivsiiJent and senate 
of the United States to be president of the bank ; and the president of the bank shall 
always be re-eligible if re-appniny?d. 

6. The directors of the bank at Philadelphia shall annually appoint thirteen directors 
for each of the branche-^, where branches are elected, and sliall transmit a list of the 
persons appointed to the secretary of the treasury. 

7. The secretary of the treasury, with the approbation of ihe president of the United 
States, shall annually designate, from the list of the branch directors, the person to be 
the president of the rcs()ective branches, 

8. None but resident citizens of the United States shall be directors of the bank or its 
branches. 

9. The stockholders may vote for directors in person or by proxy ; but no stock- 
holder, who is not resident within the United States at the time of election, shall vote by 
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proxy ; nor shall any one vote as proxy a greater number of votes than be touW ^ 
entitled to vote in liis own right, according to a scale of voting, to be gradiiated oy tne 

number of shares which the voters respectively hold. i j 

10. The bank and its several branches, or the state banks employed as branches, 
shall furnish the officer at the head of the treasury department with statements of their 
officers, in such form and at such periods as shall be required. „ . , i • • 

IV. The privileges and duties of the bank.—]. The bank shall enjoy the usual privi- 

leges, and be subject to the usual restrictions of a body corporate'and politic, instituted 
for such purposes, and the forgery of its notes shall be made penal. i a » 

2. The notes of Ihfi bank shall be receivable in all payments to the United States, 

unless Congress shall hereafter otherwise provide by laV. u n • 

3. The bank and its branches, and state banks employed as branches, shall give the 

necessary aid and facility to the treasury for transferring the public funds from place to 
place, and for making payments to the public creditors, without charging commissions, 
or claiming allowances on account of differences of exchange, i • u 

V. The organisation and operation of the bank. — 1. Subscriptions to be opened with 
as little delay as possible, and at as few places as shall be deemed just and convenient. 
The commissioners may be named in the act, or appointed by the president. 

2. The bank to be organised, and commence its operations in specie as soon as the 
sum of 1,400,000 dollars has been actually received from the subscribers in gold and 

3. The bank shall not at any time suspend its specie payments, unless the same shall 
be previously authorised by Congress, if in session, or by the President ot t e ni e 
States, if Congress be not in session. In the latter case the suspension shall continue 
six weeks after the meeting of Congress, and no longer, unless authorised by law. 

VI. The bonus for the charter of the hank.—T\\e subscribers shall pay a premium to 
the government for its clmrter. Estimating the profits of the bank from the probable 
advaiice in the value of its stock and the result of its business, when in lull operation, at 
seven per cent, a bonus of 1,500,000, payable in equal instalments of two, three, and 
four years after the bank commences its operations, mi^ght, under ail circumstances, be 
considered as about four per cent upon its capital, and would contribute a reasonable 


On Mr. Calhoun, as the chairman of the bank committee, did the duty Pre- 

senting the charier to the house, and supporting it after it was presented. Mr. C/alhoun, 
though not much beyond thirty years of age, had been present, and had taken an active 
part in the house during the two pieced ng sessions ; and from hia great a u i y, is o 
ness, his freedom from those points of offence which so often detract from the power of a 
parliamentary leader, he had b "eii selected by the administration as its organ, not only 
on the bank question, but upon most of the remaining points to which the attention 

Congress was directed. « . 

There were objections to the bill urjted, at the time, with great force. It was main- 
tained that the e^lablishlnent of the bank would iu no degree facilitate exchanges, bup- 
posing that the paper of any one particular bank, stale, or tawn, was fifteen per cent 
below* par, and that it was necessary to purchase exchange on a distant point, it was 
deducible, from actual calculation, that to buy at once a draft on the place to be reached 
would cost no hiore than to exchange the depreciated paper into the notes of the national 
institution. In either case the fifteen per cent depreciation was to be overcome; and 
since the bank did not lessen the djfl|culty, the argument in its favour, drawn from ex- 

*'*'*lfwas*agrMd’also, “ that great danger would accrue from the want of respon- 
sibilitv of both president and directors. Great sums of money would constantly 
ebb and fiow through their hands, and it was to be 

which in the strain of mercantile vicissitudes were presented, facilities. SO great might be 
abused. It was suggested that the directors should be salaried, and^ made responsible; 
but so anxious was the hmise to pass a bill which would be acceptable to the new stock- 
hohlers, that the proposition found little support. As the 

ever the doubts Ihit bv a few at first began to be more generally entertained, and the 
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iarge intnority which was found against the bill on its passage, exliibited the great 
reluctance of even the administration members to adopt in full the administration scheme. 

** It was argued, in the third place, that all that tjie country wanted was to be left 
alone, and that it was most unwise to fasten upon her, for twenty-hve years, a measure 
which was meant, and constructed to meet, a temporary emergency. Tl»e great ex* 
ertions which the war had induced, had been succeeded by a state of lassitude and 
exhaustion : but was it just to suppose that sucii a state would continue, and to frame a 
system of stimulants, •which must be used not only for the present, but for the future ? 
If the country wants* to be lifted up, apply the pr(»per machinery for the purpose ; but do 
not, after she is once upright, subject her to a continual upward strain. In the words of 
Mr. Hopkinson, * In this youngs nation, with its vast resources and solid wealth, the 
remedies would come* of themselves, in a great degree, if we have patience to wait for 
them,’ The best policy, in such a case, is to let alone ; to legislate, at all events, for 
the present and not for the future, and to trust much moie to the active and permanent 
exertions of the people themselves, than to the insubstantial labours of their legis- 
lature.” 

On the appearance of the bill in the house, it was saluted by a series of amendments, 
the most of which were unsuccessful^ and the bill was finally can icd, and the charter 
signed by the piesidcnlon the lOlhof April, 1816. 

The bank of tlie United States did not immediately commence business. It 
was considered necessary first to provide for the disordered state of the currency, 
and against future depreciations. A special agent was sent to Europe to con- 
tract for specie, 7,311,750 dollars value of which was, between July, 1817, and 
December, 1818, imported into the United States for the use of the national 
bank, at an expense of 525,277 dollars. Mr. Pitkin observes that — 

“In addition to this exptnse, during the year 1817 — 18, a scheme of stock-jobbing 
was devised and carried on in the shares of the bank, highly injurious to the bank itself, 
as well as the public, in winch some of the directors, and even some of those ap- 
pointed by the government, w^ere concerned. 

“ In this .sebenje, a large amoun^iof the money of the bank was used, being loaned 
to those concerned in it, on pledges of the very stock purchased with (he loan, at 125 
dollars per share. In consequence of these profligate speculations, the price of shares, 
about the 1st of September, 1817, rose to 156J dollars. The bubble, however, at last 
burst, and, in DecemT^er, 1818, the price fell to 1 10 dollars per share. 

“ In conse(|ucnce of this mismanagement, the bank lost between two and three 
millions of dollars; the loss at the office at Baltimore alone, amounted to 1,671,221 
dollars ; and the bank was unable for a long time to make dividends. 

“ On a change in its direction and presidency, the hank gradually recovered from its 
losses, and has since been managed in a manner, not only highly beneficial to the govern- 
ment, but greatly conducive to the interest of the community at large. In the course of 
sixteen years, this institution has collected and received in its vaults public money, to 
the amount of from three to four hundred millions of dollars; and inis vast amount it 
has disbursed and distributed through the United States, in the paynu ut, not only of the 
various ordinary expenses of the government, but the interest and ju incipal of the pub- 
lic debt, and the numerous gov*ernment pensions, &c. ; and this has been done without 
the loss or expense of a single dollar to the government. It has also aided the govern- 
ment by temporary loans; and iR this way, m one instance, saved the public credit. A 
large instalment, being the balance of the Louisiana debt, became due on the 21st of 
October, 1820, ami was previously advertised to be paid on that day; hut^ in consequence 
of an unexpected defalcation in the receipts of the revenue.^ the fimds of the government 
were insitfficient to meet so large a payment In this situation, the tvea^nrjf department 
made applicafio?/ to the bank, stating that it • had not the means of paying the balance* at 
the time specified, and requesting it to ‘ advance the amount to the holders of the stock, or 
their agents, in such a manner as to save the public credit, and to satisfy the holders. 
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The bank immediately CQmplied with this requeaty and made such arrangemmta as saved 
the credit of the public treasury, 

Thai this institution, with its twenty^five branches located in different parts of the 
union, has, in a variety of wa\s, essentially contributed to advance the United States to 
theiV present prosperous condition, no one acquainted with its operations and effect can 
entertain a doubt. It has afforded aid, either directly or indirectly, to the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the agriculturalist; and thereby contributed to the advancement of 
the internal as well as external resources of the country. One of, .the great objects for 
which it was estabhshed, and which is of common benefit, has been etccomplishcd — it has 
rendered and continu(‘ddhe currency as uniform as any currency consisting of paper can 
be. The aids it has afforded the merchant and the mac.ufaoturer, by loans, and by fur- 
nishing facilities for foreign and domestic remittances, are too common and too well 
known to be here noticed. Nor should it be forgotten, that this institution has also fur- 
nished the East India and China merchant with a credit in Europe, and thereby saved 
him the necessity of carrying so much specie to those distant markets; and the public 
has been thereby relieved from embarrassments, sometimes occasioned by a sudden de- 
mand of millions of dollars for exportation to those countries. 

“In the message of President Jackson to Congr,ess, in December, 1829, referring to 
the national bank, the message declared, that ‘ both the constitutionality and expediency 
of the law creating this bank are well questioned by a laige portion of our fellow-citizens ; 
and it must be admitted by all,' the message added, ‘.that it had failed in the great end of 
establishing a. uniform and sound currency.^ This declaration created no little surpri«;e 
in the minds of all who had made themselves acquainted with the nature and benefit of 
banking operations, and, particularly, with the effects produced by the bank in question 
on the currency of the United States.” 

The Senate and House of Representatives appointed committees each to 
report on this communication, and they expressed opinions decidedly in oppo- 
sition to those of the president. 

On the 1st of January, 1833, the directors of the bank prepared and deli- 
vered to the committee of ways and means, a statement of their condition, 
which exhibited 


Claims against the Bank. 

dollars. cts. 

The notes in circulation . . . . . . . . ' . 17,409,/)7l 79 

The deposits, public and private . . . - . . . 13,547,517 95 

The debt to the holders of the funded debt of the United States, for 

principal and interest ........ 6,723,703 16 


Total 37,807,322 74 

Its Kesourjls. 

Specie ............ 8,951,847 60 

Notes of state banks ......... 2,291,655 40 

Balances due by'state banks 1,596,252 08 

Funds in Europe, and foreign bills of exchange . . . . 3,190,225 43 

Real estate ^ 3.036,241 52 

Debts due by individuals on notes discounted . . « . . . 43,626,870 32 

„* „ on doin. bills of exchange . . . . 18,069,043 25 

Mortgages, &c. 103,330 75 


Total 80,865,465 99 

Claims as above deducted 37,807,322 74 


And there remained, according to this estimate, a surplus of . . 43,058,143 25 
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This statement being considered highly satisfactory, the funds of individuals 
as well as of the government^ continued to be intrusted to the national bank ; 
and the price of its stock was a pr<#of of the confidence in its condition and 
management. In loans and discounts^ by the actual distribution and application 
of its capital, the southern and western states, that is, the states south and west 
of Philadelphia, had received an amount exceeding 43,000,000 dollars, in May 
of 1832, which were then in circulation.. In the states bordering upon the Mis- 
sissippi and its valleys and streams, it had exceeded 30,000,000 dollars, of which, 
nineteen or twenty were in discounting promissory notes, and the remainder was 
composed of discounts of bills of exchange, foreign and domestic.* President 
Jackson, in his message, December, 1832, not only called in question the consti* 
tutionality and expediency of the bank, but also its solvency. In 1833, the trea- 
sury withdrew from the bank 8,Q00,000 dollars, within a fraction. The national 
bank and the state banks curtailed, at the same time, the amount of credit upon 
which the business of the country w'as carried on. Property declined in value. 
Innumerable failures occurred in consequence of the want of bank accommoda- 
tions. Those which .stood, maintained their credit only by enormous sacrifices. 
Public W’orks and private enterprises were arrested. The means of labour w^ere 
cut off from those who most required it, and a general pecuniary distress seemed 
to pervade the country. 

‘‘ When it was finally settled/’ observes Mr. Lawrence, in an article on banking in the 
United Stales (1844), “ that 119 rc-charier of the national bank was to be obtained, a plan 
was projected to combine the advantages of the long established correspondence, name, 
and machinery of the former bank, by incorporating its stock with a new institution, under 
the name of ‘ The President, Directors, and Company of the Bank of the United States 
of Pennsylvania,’ which was chartered on the I8th of February, 183C>, by the legisla- 
ture of that state. The transfer of the funds of the old institution was made into the 
new state bank.-f More than fifteen per cent was restored to the government, beyond 
its subscription, at the period of tlic transfer; and three and a half per cent had been 
paid to the treasury every six months, for a long couise of years. In consequence 
of the advantages to be derived from the new state institution, the stockholders were 
content to subscribe anew in the state bank ; and it is alleged that all of them might, at 
this juncture, have received their investments back, not only at par, but with a large 
advance. This the government actually did ; and no power was possessed by the go- 
vernment, that was not equally enjoyed by every individual. Indeed, it was alleged by 
Mr. Nicholas Biddle fwho had held the administration of the affairs of the state bank, 
as he had done that of the national bank), as recently as April, 1841, that the state 

• 

* Pitkins’s Statistics — Webstw's Speeches; vol. ii., p. 100. 

t Mr. Pitkins observes : “ Tlie removal of the public deposits, from the vaults of the bank 
of the United States, produced a general distrust and want of confidence, not only in the moneyed 
concerns of the banks, but of individuals ; and for a time occasioned such a derangement of the 
great money transactions, in their infinite ramifications, as to cause great pecuniary distress, 
throughout this extensive country. To a superficial ob‘<erver, the cause appeared inadequate to 
the effect ; not so, to those wlio had observed similar effects, even from slighter causes, in com- 
mercial countries, where credit was the basis of their various moneyed operations. 

“ Had the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Great Britain, by royal mandate, removed tlie 
public money from the vaults of the Bank of England, who cjin doubt, that it would have produced, 
for a time in that country, such a distrust, panic, and pecuniary distress, as it liad never before 
experienced.”- p. 457. 

• • 
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institution was prosperoiit down to the end of his administration in March, 1889. The 
downfall of the state institution, however, soon occurred, bringing disaster upon a 
large circle of stockholders who had intrusted their funds to its keeping. Without 
entering into a consideration of the particular causes of that event, it may be remarked 
that the period in which it occurred was a crisis bringing disaster upon the greater part 
of the stocks throughout the country ; and it is believed that its full arose out of causes 
which had not acted upon the national bank. From March, 1839, to March, 1841, the 
stock of the state bank declined from 116 to seventeen per cent; ^and this loss fell in 
considerable part upon those who had been the original stockholders W the bunk of the 
United States, from which this was created. But that new institution did not rest upon 
the broad foundation of national aid ; it was not backed by the national confidence ; it 
had a more local and a narrow basis, and it is believed by many judicious and honest 
minds, that the facts to which we iiave alluded, were among the principal causes of its 
downfall.’’ 

We do not propose here to enter into a discussion of the various projects 
that have been urged on the one side and the other for or against a national 
bank. Since the expiration of the last national bank, in 1B36, a bank charter, 
which passed both houses of Congress, was vetoed by President Jackson; and 
another bank bill, passed by both houses, was pr^^sented to and vetoed by Pre- 
sident Tyler. The question, however, of a national bank and the tariflF have 
been the source of more party discussion, of late years, than any subject. In 
regard to the general principles which should regulate the emission of bank 
paper, Mr. Webster, in June, 1844, in a speech delivered at Trenton, expressed 
the following opinions : — 

** There are dangers and evils, as well as bencBts and advantages, in that mixed 
circulation of coin and paper which now exists among us.^ That that mixed circulation 
will continue, seems certain. That far the greater part will consist of paper, until there 
shall come another day of disaster to the banks, seems certain, also. That this cir- 
culation, in its present state, while the banks which* issue paper are solvent, and do not 
issue it in excess, is convenient, and as beneficial as any local circulation can be, may 
be also admitted. But neither of these things is more certain than that danger hangs 
round the system, calling for care and discretion, oversight and watch fill ness from the 
government, or in tlie absence of the exercise of any powers of the government, from 
the banks themselves, and from the community. I have ever been and still am of 
opinion that this guardianship and superintendence of the currency, is one of the con- 
slitutional, appropriate, and necessary exercises of the authority of the national govern- 
ment. But that point 1 do not now propose to argue, or to touch. But 1 wish to state 
what I consider the danger to he, and whence it arises, to the end that the country may 
not be led to forget the existence of that danger, although it be not, at the present 
moment, standing in an appalling attitude before us. 

** Gold and silver are the universal standard of value, and medium of payments, 
among all civilised nations. All the coin in the world belongs to all the commercial 
nations in the world, each having naturally a share of it, proportioned to its commercial 
business and use. If bills of exchange w’ere unknown, then coin would exchange hands 
from country to country, in order to piify debts and se/tle balances, as the course of 
trade should have created such balance, on the one side or the other. Coin is the 
universal solvent of commercial balances, the general paymaster, whose office it is to 
square accounts, arising from the interchange of commodities. If produce exported 
becomes debtor to produce imported, coin must pay the difference ; and where exports 
throw a credit over import, coin returns to adjust the accounts. All this is as simple, in 
the order of things, as is the proceeding of a farmer, who goes to the market town, with 
the produce of his farm, and with money in his packet, if he wishes to buy more than 
he has to aelly or bringing home moie nioitey, if his sale exceed his (purchases. 
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But !n the intercourse of nations, there are things which affect the simplicity of 
this proceeding, and render it a little more complicated, without changing its nature. 
The use of bills of exchange is universal. Bills of exchange prevent, in a very great 
degree, in a settled state of trade, the actual transmission of coin from country to country. 
They run the round of the whole mercantile world, bringing nations to a settlement, each 
one with all the rest, one paying its debts to another, by drawing on its funds in the 
hands of a third, and leaving coin to be called for, only where balances of debt are 
considerable, or appear to be accumulating at some one point. London may be 
regarded as the centre of exchanges for Europe, and the city of New York, for this 
country; Paris, Hamburg, and Amsterdam being auxiliaries io London; and Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mobile, and New Orleans, auxiliaries to New York. 

“The state of exchange, then, at any time, between New York and London, shows 
substantially the state of trade, in the aggregate, between this country and Europe, and 
the balances actually existing, or soon to arise, on the one side or the other. Specu- 
lations founded on calculations respecting future events, such as the probable amount of 
the staple aiticles, for the year, or the results of manufacturing industry, the probable 
rise or fall of prices, and other such things, affect, to a certain degree, the actual rate at 
which bills of exchange are bought«und sold, and thus qualify that which would other- 
wise be the mere result of facts, with more or less of the influence of opinion. Still, the 
general and the safe index of the state of trade is the state of the exchanges. 

“ To an accurate understanding of the subject, however, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the nominal exchange between the United States and England does not cor- 
respond wiih the real commercial exchange; by reason of the differettcc which the laws 
of the two countries have established in regard to the value of gold, and of the incorrect 
estimate, usually made here, in the business of exchange, of the value of the pound 
sterling. In exchange the pound sterling is received at 4 dollars, 44 cents; its real 
value may be put at 4 dollars 80 cents, and so the laws of Congress regard it. This 
difference amounts to eight per cent. S > that when a bill of exchange is bought in New 
York, payable in London, in sterling money, if the premium given for it do not exceed 
eight per cent, it is really puit'hased at about par; and in this state of exchanges there 
is no danger of the export of specie, 

“ Gold and silver, as 1 have already said, constitute the standard of value, and 
medium of payment among nations. The same is true, in effect, in domestic trade* and 
among individuals. But here comes in the modern use of bank paper as the repre- 
sentative of gold and silver, which supplies the place of coin, and almost supersedes it 
in domestic transactions. Most commercial countries authorise the circulation of paper, 
and this circulation is greater or less, according to circumstances, and to the habits of 
the people. In the United States and England it is large, in France it is less. 

“ 1 am not now speaking of government securities, irredeemable treasury notes, or 
any thing of that kind ; I am speaking of bank notes, promising payment in specie on 
demand, and circulating as cash. In the United States such bank notes are issued by 
many hundred different banks. They pass from hand to hand, as money, and little 
gold and silver is seen in the daily business of life. This state of things is convenient, 
so far as local circulations arc concerned, and while the use of paper is restrained within 
just limits. But then conies the question, what are the just limits, and who is to pre- 
serve them ? What is the standard by which we are to decide the qifestiun of excess, or 
no excess ? and who is to support the standard ? 

“ Is there, or is there not, or may there be, or cannot there ever be, excess, so long as 
the banks are able to redeem filieir paper ? What do we mean by excess, or over issues, 
or injudicious superabundance of paper ? 

“ To answer these questions, we must remember that the true operation of banh paper 
is of a reprt^ntative character. It represents coin. But this representative, like 
other repre'ientatives, sometimes forgets its constituents, and sets itself up to be somebody 
or something; when of itself it is nobody, and nothing. The one dollar bill which you 
have in your pocket is no better than blank paper, except so far as you have confidence 
that it will, whenever you wish, bring a dollar into your hands. 

“ A bank not^* profeMing to represent coin^ and being a true representative, acts a 
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mpeotable part in the drama of commercial affaire; but when it seU up for itsalf^ or 
ofiTers itself in an independent character, it only ' presents the person of moonshine/ 
The security of paper, first against the insolvency of banks, and secondly against the 
general evil of over-issues and inflated circulation, consists in maintaining a just and 
direct relation between the amount of paper and the gold and silver which it represents. 
I do not, of course, say a relation of equality, but a just relation, and a direct relation. 
In other words, 1 mean to say that when the course of trade withdraws specie from the 
country k then the amount of circulating paper should be proportionally diminished. 

Bank notes will not pay foreign debts. Strangers will not trust this representative 
of coin. They cannot judge of his credentials, and, therefore, demand the presence of 
the constituent itself. Here, I think, lies one of the 'great temptations to excessive 
issues of paper. Then trade is such that balances are rising against us abroad, and the 
exportation of specie commences. There are those who always desire an enlargement 
of the paper circulaliori to supply the deficiency, and to keep up prices. But enlarge* 
inent of paper issues under such circumstances, is the first step towards a crisis^ com- 
mercial distress and revulsion. The country is full of enterprise. No people have 
more. Almost every man is active, while, at the same time, and for the same reason, 
capital is less abundant than in older countries. * 

These circumstances keep up a demand for loans and discounts, especially in 
times of activity; and although it is doubtless true that a well-conducted system of 
paper circulation may, to some extent, act as expansion of capital, and in that way be 
useful in a new country, yet men are too apt to delude themselves with the idea that 
paper is currency. 

But 1 am now considering mainly, paper currency at home, in its consequences 
upon importations, and other branches of foreign trade, and a just limit to its, or these 
discounts. 

** An opinion has prevailed, in England, and I suppose still prevails, that it is safe 
in banks to discount every good bill of exchange or promissory note, which bill or note 
is business paper, as it is called ; that is, if it has been given in a real transaction of 
buying and selling. This has been, heretofore, the rule wit/i the Bank of England. 

Now, if by this, no more were meant than it might be safe for the bank itself, and 
so far as its own interests are concerned, to discount all stich paper, the proposition might 
be admitted. Business paper, generally speaking, m'ay be regarded as safe paper. But 
that all good business paper may be discounted by banks, and the discount paid in bank 
notes, without danger of injury to the public from an excess in the paper circulation, is a 
proposition which 1 do not admit, and which 1 think of dangerous tendency. 1 am per- 
suaded that enlightened bank directors, disposed to regard the public good, as well as 
the interests of their own stockholders, can never act on such a principle. 

it is a fundamental error ; and in a country so full of enterprise, and so much dis- 
posed to activity as ours, its practical tendency is to stimulate business too highly, too inflate 
prices unnaturally, to cause overtrading, over production, and over action in all de- 
partments of business. It swells the amount of paper beyond its just relation to specie, 
and exposes the country to sudden revulsions. V/hile specie is departing, to pay debts 
abroad, it is the efl’ect of this shallow and short-sighted policy to increase the paper cir- 
culation at home. How can such a course of things terminate but in disaster and 
distress ? • 

** We are now just recovering from a deep and lor^-continued depression. All 
branches of business give evidence of revival and of healthy action. The danger is that 
we shall not be content to make haste sld'wly ; that a sj^irit of speculation may spring 
out of our state of prosperity when it shall become flushed. The danger is that paper 
will be issued to excess, prices become extravagant, and the symptoms of crisis be upon 
us before we are aware. All this may not happen ; but the only security that it shall 
not happen lies in this, viz. : — that bank issues be kept within just bounds, with direei 
reference to the amount of gold and silver, 

** Let me illustrate my meaning by a supposed case. Suppose the amount of coin in 
the banks of New York to be five millions. Suppose them to have issued, in paper^ 
three milUons for one, that is to say, fifteen millions. I do not inteni^ to say that this is 
a just proportion, but it may be assumed, for illustration. 
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” Now, Boppose the holders of one of these fifteen millions demand specie for it for 
exportation. Then fourteen millions of paper remain resting: on a basis of four millions. 
If a second million of specie be called for, then thirteen millions of paper rest on three 
millions of specie, and so on. Now, it is evident that if such a process as this begins 
and threatens to go on rapidly without contraction, general distress, and perhaps" ex- 
plosions of the banks themselves, would be the inevitable and immediate consequences. 

“ This catastrophe, and the tendency of things toward it, is to be guarded against 
by just restraints upen the amount of discounts, by waiting the course of trade, and 
observing continually the index of exchange. It is not sufficient guard to look at the 
supposed responsibility of paper offered for discounts, or to inquire whether it arose in 
any case from real transactions bf sale and purchases. If the exchanges indicate that 
exportation of specie may be apprehended, more caution is necessary ; and when ex- 
portation ordinarily commences, it should be met by an immediate and corresponding 
diminution of the paper circulation. This will slacken that exportation, check it, and 
finally stop it The process may be inconvenient for the moment. It may more or less 
depress prices, and dash men's hopes a little. But it is infinitely better to meet the 
occurrence by its proper remedy in the beginning, than to attempt to hold up against 
the natural course of things, to mairAaiii trade in an artificial and forced state, tending 
every day to a final, ruinous, and overwhelming fall of prices, and to a general pros- 
tration of credit. 

“ That which every branch of industry in this country most needs, is reasonable and 
steady, not extravagant or fluctuating prices ; sudden changes deprive men of employ- 
ment, and distress families. ^ ^ 

“ Steady occupation, with reasonable gain, constant markets, with fair prices, with 
no apprehension of sudden change, and the security which a man feels that that is 
money which he has taken for money, freedom from alarm and panic, and no fear of 
disorder or violence ; these things compose the elements of general and endurino' pros- 
perity among the industrious and producing classes of the community. ^ 

“ In the present state of things, ‘in the absence of all oversight by government, the 
continuance of the public prosperity very much depends on the banks themselves. Sub- 
ject to no control but their own discretion, they ought to feel responsible for the exercise 
of that discretion. 

The great cities near to us, anJolher great cities, the sources of a great proportion 
of bank paper, are jointly called on to guard the country against such evils as it has 
already more than once experienced. 

“ there ought to be an understanding among the leading institutions, and a just dis- 
position to discountenance everywhere either extravagant lending or extravagant borrow- 
ing. I do not presume to admonish the banks; but I hope they will receive these 
suggestions as made in a friendly spirit. If discretion and candour in this respect be 
not exercised, our present state of health will itself bring on disease ; our very prosperity 
will plunge us in disorder. We are well instructed by experience— let us not be lost to 
experience. Let not all the good, all the comforts, all the blessings, which now seem in 
prospect for all classes, be blighted, fuinod, and destroyed, by runnino- into danger 
which we may avoid. The rocks before us are all visible — all high out of water. They 
lift themselves up, covered with the fragments of the awful wrecks and ruin of other 
times. Let us avoid them. Let the master, and the pilots, and the helmsman, and all 
the crew, be wide awake, and give the breakers a good berth.” 

Two prominent parties have arisen in the country, the one advocating the charter of 
a bank, on the ground that suclj an institution is constitutional and expedient, and the 
other opposing it upon opposite grounds. If we trace the political history of the national 
banks of tbe country back to the early controversies which have arisen upon the subject 
of their establishment, we find that the discussions have not always been made strictly party 
questions. The bank of 1791, as has been seen, was established under the auspices of 
President Washington, and was at that time deemed by him constitutional. The refusal 
of Mr. Madison to sign the bank bill of 1811, appears to have been founded in honest 
doubts as to ita expediency, and the bill of 1816 was passed into a law with his approval. 
The vetoes of some qf his successors seemed to have been based upon its alleged in- 
VOL. III. 6 II 
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expediency and unconstitutionality. It would seem that a solemn decision of the 
Supreme Court has fully set at rest the constitutionality of a national bank ;* but its 
expediency, of course, must depend upon various considerations connected with its 
structure and operations. 

Daring the existence of the charter of the late bank of the United States, 
banks multiplied in the respective states with reckless and fatul rapidity. On. 
the adoption of the constitution of the United States, threi; state banks only 
existed, and their aggregate capital amounted to no more than 2,000,000 dollars, 
about 430,000/. On the 1st of January, 1811, their number had increased to 
eighty-eight, with an aggregate capital, real or fictitious, of 42,610,000 dollars. 
Between the 1st of January, 1811, to 1815, 120 new state banks appeared, with 
a presumed capital of 40,000,000 dollars. The secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
Crawford, estimated the paper circulation of the country, during the year 1816, 
at 99,000,000 dollars, and the specie circulatipn at 11,000,000 dollars, making 
the whole 110, 000, 000 dollars. Loans to the government were effected by some 
of the banks of the middle states during the war; and as those were made, for 
the most part, in bills, the issues must, through that means, have become greatly 
increased. The pressure before September, 1814, caused those banks to suspend 
the payment of specie for their bills. 

The rapid depreciation of their bills was the natural consequence. The bills 
of the bank of Baltimore were at a discount of twenty per cent ; those of the 
banks of the city of New York, of ten per cent ; and in January of the following 
year, the discounts at Baltimore were twenty per cefit, and at New York, fifteen 
per cent. In consequence, the revenue was paid in bills of unequal value, and 
loans could only with difficulty be procured by^ the general government. Peace, 
in February, 1815, restored confidence in the state banks ; but they did not 
resume specie payments. The depreciation of their bills continued. The debts 
due to the United States, as w'ell as those due for the payment of large im- 
portations after the peace, could only be paid in those depreciated bills. Gold 
and silver, it is true, constituted tlie only legal tender of payment after the char- 
ter of the first bank expired ; yet necessity compelled the government and other 
creditors to receive depreciated bills in tlie absence of other payment. In con- 
sequence of this disordered state of the currency, it was found difficult, by the 
secretary of the treasury, to make payments in the various parts of the United 
States ; and efforts were accordingly made to unite Jthe state banks in resuming 
specie payments, but without success. The bills received in the different states 
in payment of the revenue, were of unequal valued When the United States 
bank was re-established in 1816, measures were adopted to collect the revenue 
in the new legal currency of the union ; Congress instructed the secretary of the 
treasury to receive nothing in payment but the legal currency, or treasury notes, 
pr notes of the national bank, or notes of banks that were paid in specie on de- 

♦ M'CuIIoeii r. Slate of Mainland, 4 Wlieaton, JUG., 
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mand. In 1817, an arrangement was agreed upon between the bank of the 
United States and the state banks of New York^ Philadelphia^ Baltimore, and 
Virginia, which enabled those banks to resume cash payments. 

From 1811 to 1830, no less than 165 state banks, possessing an aggregate 
capital of about 30,000,000 dollars, either failed or discontinued their business ; 
* those failures occurring in nearly every state and territory of the union. The 
treasury had about 1,400,000 dollars deposited within their vaults: the greater 
portion of which it lost ; whije the loss to individuals was that of many millions, 
— the bulk of whicli fell upon widows and orphans, whose property had been in- 
trusted to those banks. These failures arose in some cases from the multiplica- 
tion of banks in places where they were not required ; from injudicious discounts 
and over issues ; from ignorance of the principles of banking, and the nature and 
operation of banking institutions ; and, in some cases, from a desire of gain, at 
the expense of individuals and of the public. 

Mr. Lee, of Boston, in his letters to cotton manufacturers, where, exposing 
the reckless banking operations in the United States, makes the following ob- 
servations : — 

“It was about 1832 or 1833, that banks began to be multiplied, not for the purpose 
of suppl ying a cunency for the country, or of safely and profitably loaning the funds 
intrusted to them by the stockholders, but to enable, in most cases, their managers, who 
either had no capital of their own, or an insufficiency of it, to get possession of the capi- 
tals of the stockholders. They succeeded in their efforts, and what have been the 
consequences as respects the shareholders in the 704 to the 901 banks that were in 
operation from 1835 to 1840? Why, of the aggregate amf)iint of capitals which extended 
at one period to 358,442,092 dollars, not 200,000,000 dollars now remain, taking the 
shares of the banks still in existence par. But would such an estimate be a correct 
one? Why, even in the city and state of New York, where banks, according to Mr. 
Gallatin’s late pamphlet, have been managed as well as in any of the states, and far 
better than in most of them, something like a third of the hank capital has been sunk ; 
nor are there many btiiks in the city or in the slate of New York, whose shares will bring 
par; while in a large majority of them, they will not average 75 cents per 100. The 
banks in New England, as we apprehend, have not met with much better success, as may 
be seen by the current prices of their shares, and still more clearly by the actual results 
of their operations, whenever the stockholders have examined into them. 

“ The direct loss, however, of more than 200,000,000 dollars by banking, and 
perhaps 50,000,000 dollars iii addition^ from depreciation, or from the entire valueless 
condition of the immense amount of false and fraudulent issues of those banks — fraudu- 
lent, because in many cases based on nothing but the false promises borne on the face of 
them — is as nothing in comparison with the destructive effects of free and unlimited bank- 
ing, and the free and reckless system of trusting, upon all the great branches of industry, 
and more especially upon the nitinufacturing interests of New England, exposed as they 
are from the manner in which we conduct our sales — to the worst consequences resulting 
from the action of a vicious system of banking, and its concomitant, an equally vicious 
system of trusting. 

“ A currency always tending to redundancy, and usually in that condition or in its 
opposite one — that of insufficiency — united with a long-credit system, both at the banks 
and between individuals, as has been the case in this country —must necessarily produce 
those sudden and extreme variations in the value of money, with all their direct and 
collateral evils — which have proved so injurious to the whole country, and so utterly 
ruinous to the most active and useful portion of it — whose stability and success depend 
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almost entirely on the maintenance of an unfluctuating, permanent measure of value— 
the most important function of money — the currency of a country.” 

For the past twelve months there have been but few failures in Boston, and busi- 
ness has been in a safe if not very prosperous condition ; and, consequently, the banks 
ought to have done a fair if not a prosperous business. The returns, however, to the 
legislature, down to October, 1842, show an average dividend of only 4 52-100 per 
cent per annum. But even a portion of that dividend, if one may judge from the low^ 
prices of the stocks of some of the banks, may have been made fron^the capitals of some 
of the weak banks. And what arc the future hopes of the stockholders founded upon — 
when the loans are now siade at four or five per cent per annum, on capitals subject to 
from one and a half to two per cent charges, superadded tc bad debts, which they can hardly 
expect to escape when the next revulsion arrives.** — Letter to Cottoh Manufacturers. 

Mr. Lee very forcibly exposes a fallacious argument in favour of the existing 
monetary system of the United States, and says — 

It may seem superfluous to add, that down to this period of time, notwithstanding 
what has happened in reference to our pecuniary difficulties, the public have been satis- 
fied of its soundness and its sufficiency — or they would not have continued to endure 
the system. 

This country has prospered in a higher degree than any other country. 

The currency consists almost entirely of paper promises, created without limits by 
banks, and administered by banks, without control, or without accountability ; — there- 
fore the monetary system on which the country has acted, and is now acting, is the 
cause of its unexampled prosperity, 

“ This is the reasoning process by which the country — by which a nation of 
18,000,000 of people claiming more than a common share of general cultivation and 
knowledge — have been persuaded — perhaps, we may rather say, led — not only to tole- 
rate and endure, but to support and encourage a system which, whatever appearances 
may indicate to the contrary, has been productive of an enormous amount of pecuniary 
and moral evil. ^ 

That the country has prospered — and that banks and paper promises have existed 
— are truths too evident to be denied ; but the adn^jssion of the truth of these assertions 
does not necessarily imply a belief in the truth of the inference drawn from that admis- 
sion. 

That the premises of these reasoners are true, it is admitted, but to establish their 
conclusions upon a sure foundation, it must be shown that what they term cause^ is any 
thing more than a mere coincidence. This, so far as we have in remembrance the essays 
of the most ingenious advocates of the system, has never been attempted. They have re- 
lied on the * argumentum ad ignormiiiam^ and the ' argumentum ad populumS 

“ The incouclusivencss of the reasonings on the subjects ot banking and currency 
to which reference has been made, may be illustrated by a case where its fallaciousness 
and absurdity will be nade manifest to the mo^t uninformed and the most unreflecting 
mind. • 

“ The lands bordering on the river Nile, in Egypt, are remarkable for their fertility. 

The pyraipids are near the banks of the Nile ; consequently, the pyramids are the 
cause of the extraordinary fertility of the latids on the borders of that river. 

“ Here is an instance where the facts arc so notofious, or so accessible — namely, 
that the extraordinary fertility of the laiid in question arises — not from the presence of 
the pyramids, but from the overflowing of the Nile — tlfat no one could be deceived, or 
long remain ignorant of the true cause of that fertility ; consequently, the falsity of the 
reasoning which attributes the quality of the soil to another cause, is instantly perceived 
and refuted. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the supposed power of the reasoning faculties over the 
opinions of men, is there any one who will doubt, after what has been seen in this coun- 
try, that Mehemet Ali, if he were to summon his followers to a caucus, convention, or 
to ^ mass meeting; — is there, we repeat, any doubt that this friend of the people, with 
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bis priests and politicians, if he had any point to carry, favourable to his own views, 
and prejudicial to the welfare of his subjects, that he could demonstrate to their minds 
the unreasonableness of attributing the productiveness of the soil to the effects of the 
river inundations? Is there any doubt — on the supposition that the leading politicians 
and statesmen of Egypt are as remarkable for their extensive knowledge and their great 
logical powers, as have been evinced by many of our great men, on the questions of 
^ political economy — that the people might be prevailed upon to drain off or fill up the 
Nile — and to cover ihe country with pyramids, in order that the whole land might enjoy 
the fertalising effctts which they had shown to have been caused by the pyramids 
already existing in the vicinity of the Nile V* ^ 

To the absolutp measures*of President Jackson, for they were as much so as if 
the spirit of Napoleon had directed them, has been imputed the ruin of the bank 
of the United States. The prestige which it possessed in public opinion as the 
deposit bank of the United States revenue, vanished immediately after the presi- 
dent tranferred those deposits to the respective state banks. But its downfall 
could not be prevented, even tby the most skilful management of the most 
influential, as well as most able of those who wielded the prevailing banking prin- 
ciples of the United States. Lee, speaking of this remarkable man, says: — 

“ Perhaps the most influential person in the United States upon the subject of bank- 
ing is Mr. Nicholas Biddle; and though, from circumstances not necessary to detail, 
some of the influence and authority formerly exercised by him over the public mind may 
be diminished, yet the banking principles on which he acted are still those which are 
acted upon through the country— nor, as we have before said, could that gentleman have 
retained his station at the head of the United States Bank, had he conducted its concerns 
on what might justly be considered safe and sound principles of banking. 

** If the results of the operations of the United States Bank have been disastrous, so 
have been those of multitudciif of smaller institutions which have not had so many obsta- 
cles to overcome and so many causes of embarrassment as a bank with an unwieldy capi- 
tal and numerous branches— many of which were beyond the control of the parent bank. 
If the nation had been so unwise al to have established a third bank, with the enormous 
capital assigned to it in some of the schemes before the public, it is doubtful if the coun- 
try would have escaped from the evil effects which must always flow from such an insti- 
tution, without mu%h more ruinous consequences than have been experienced from the 
mismanagement of the late United States Bank. 

“ In referring to Mr. N. Biddle’s communications we go to the highest authority in 
the nation in support of the popular system of banking; and it is on his statements and 
reasons in defence of that system, that the prominent parly men have leaned for their 
facts and arguments. This will readily he perceived to be the case on comparing their 
essays and speeches with his various writings upon the subject, except in some instances, 
where Mr. Biddle maintained doctrine in opposition to those which he has of late years 
advocated.” 

In a communication dated April, 1838, Mr. Biddle enumerated among other 
causes of the suspension,, and it is the first which he put forward: — The 
issuing of the specie circular, which forbade the receipt of any thing but gold 
and silver at the land oftfees.” — In several of the speeches of Mr. Webster, 
the specie circular and its effects upon the currency, is the most prominent 
topic. In a debate upon a motion in ihe senate of the United States, to rescind 
the treasury order, on the 21st of December, 1836, Mr. Webster, in referring to 
the effects of that measure in preventing a flow of coin from the states where the 
proceeds of the lands were received, made the following remarks ; — 
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The agricultural state of Indiana, for example, is full of »pecie ; the highly com- 
mercial and manufacturing slate of Massachusetts is severely drained. In the mean time, 
the money in Massachusetts cannot he used^ It is waiting for the new year. The mo- 
ment the treasury grasp is let loose from it, it will turn again to the great marts of 
business; that is to say, the restoration of the natural state of things will begin to cor- 
rect the evil of arhitrary and artificial financial arrangements. The money will go 
back to the places where it is wanted,** &c. &c. 

Mr. Lee denies that the specie circular had any such* 4 (effects, and says 
that^— 

“ The state of Indiana is one in which the land salca<were made to the largest extent 
—and on that account it was probably selected by Mr. Webster as containing a con- 
siderable portion of that immense amount of coin of which the Atlantic states had been 
dejtrived hy the specie circular. That document was issued on the 11th of July, 1836, 
and was to take effect on ihc 16th of August, succeeding — and consequently it had only 
been in operation about four months, during which time the coin must have been accu- 
mulating from the proceeds of the land sales. The question now is as to the amount of 
coin on deposit for the account of the government iq the state in question. To ascertain 
that fact, there are no documents to which we can refer ; but by an official statement 
we find that the whole amount of coin in the banks of Indiana, in November, 1836, was 
1 ,204,737 dollars. There are no other returns till May, 1,837, when the amount was reduced 
1,196,187 dollars. Here, then, is the immense amount of treasure, on the sup- 
position that the whole of it belonged to the government, from which such great 
relief was counted on by Mr« Webster, had it not been retained in Indiana by the specie 
circular. But how could even this insignificant sum be spared from the banks of Indiana, 
or be obtained from them, when their liabilities amounted to 4,700,000 dollars?** 

Mr. Lee then describes the condition of the banks of Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, and then concludes ; — 

From banks in such a condition, it would have beeii impracticable to have with- 
drawn much of their exhausted supply of coin without causing an immediate suspension. 
Indeed, the universal suspension of 1837 commenced in that quarter. The banks of 
New Orleans suspended previously to those of the‘t;ity of New York — although in a 
much stronger condition than the New York banks. 

“ The banks of Louisiana, all of which are situated in New Orleans, were under 
liabilities, in May, 1837, to the amount of 16,739,689 dollars, and had reserves of coin 
amounting to 2,327,851 dollars. The returns from the banks in the stale of New York, 
at the end of May, 1837, show deposits of coin to the amount of 3,033,209 dollars, to 
sustain their liabilities of 38,862,551 dollars. But the superior prudence exercised by 
the New Orleans banks, in comparison with those of the state of New York, is more 
strikingly evinced by a reference to the following statement of their condition four 
months anterior to the suspension of cash payments: — 


BANK RETURNS. 

Nkvt York. 
January 1. 1837. 

Kkw Orleans. 
January 1, 1837. 

Bank capital 

dollaTB. 

dollars. 

37,101 463 

30,769.455 

Circulation 

24.108.U00 

7,909,788 

UepOHiti 

30,883,170 

11,487,431 

Coin 

6,557,020 

3,108,410 


79,313,188 

59,108,741 


“ If the banks of New Orleans, which were in a much stronger condition, as far as a 
reliance can be placed on official returns, than those of New York, could not withstand 
the pressure upon them, with 2,327,851 dollars of specie in their vaults, how could it 
be expected that the banks in the inland states, to which we have referred, and that were 
in no better condition than the New Orleans banks, could withstand a run upon them 
for all, or for any considerable poition, of their deposits of treasure ? 

The desperate condition of the banks of the four principal commercial cities on the 
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Atlantic, which wc have supposed may have been reinforced by the reception of the 
whole amount of coin in the states and territories, where the proceeds of lands were 
collected, will be seen by the following statement. The returns of the Massachusetts 
banks come down to October, 1836, and of the other banks to 1st of January, 1837 : — 


PLACES. 

Loans. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Coin. 

Capitols. 

MawachuRetta 

Maryland 

New Y«rk 

Pennaylvania 

Total 

doJIarv. 

• ^0,043.171 
» 14,986.487 
70.313,188 
11)1,993.862 

dollars. 

10,802,249 

3.310.835 

24.108,000 

25,212.082 

dollars. 

8,784,510 

4,840,477 

3.'),HH3,I79 

15,234,850 

dollars. 
1,46.6,230 
1,130.347 
0.553,020 
. 5,752,439 

dollars. 

34,478,110 

10,438.656 

27,101,403 

58,750,338 


69,742,822 

14,9&],030 

140,768,500 


Here is an ofHcial statement showing the condition of the class of banks, which 
formerly were considered as being conducted with more skill, prudence, and success, than 
any of the numerous institutions in the country, and, perhaps, with the exception of the 
banks in the city of Philadelphia, that was a correct opinion. And the banks of Phila- 
delphia, save the United States Bank, were in no worse a situation than those of the 
other cities we have named, till after the suspension of 1837, when they became em- 
barrassed by a connexion with the* Bank of the United States, and with the state of 
Pennsylvania, which has proved ruinous to their shareholders. Until that period, we 
apprehend that the banks in the city of Philadelphia, going hack to the origin of banks, 
were managed with rather more “prudence than those of any other city in the union. 
We believe an investigation into the comparative banking results of every city in the 
country, will show the correctness of that assertion. As a corroboration of that feet, if it 
be a fact, wc should venture to say, that in no city of the union had the general trans- 
actions of business been conducted with more industry, caution, prudence, and probity, 
and with better results, especially in its great inland commerce, than in Philadelphia 
The bankruptcies have been few in comparison with those in most of the great marts of 
trade, and especially among that portion of its community who arc engaged in the regular 
and staple branches of industry. Ttie losses by failures, we have reason to believe, from 
long personal experience, and* still more, from inquiries among persons having ample 
means of judging, to the manufacturers and merchants of New England, on whose 
account an immense amount is annually sold in Philadelphia, are smaller, in pioportion 
to that amount, than in any other [dace in the union, not even excepting the capital of 
Massachusetts .” — Letters to CotUm Manvfacturers* 

In regard to the operation of the United States Bank, in regulating the cur- 
rency of the country, it has been generally admitted that its affairs were often 
for less discreetly managed than were those of many local banks. Mr. Appleton 
says : — 

“ The great and difficult problem in a currency of bank paper, is the prevention of 
those fluctuations to which experience shows such a currency is liable, in a far greater 
degree than a currency composed wholiVofthe precious metals." “ vSevere revulsions,” 
the same writer observes, took place in 182G, 1829, and 1832, in which the Bank of 
the United States look its full share in the expansions which preceded them.*’ 

Mr. Lee remarks — 

“ The removal of the pu\)lic deposits from the United States Bank to the local banks 
was the reason assigned for the extremely severe pressure in the money market, which 
existed between the autumn of 1833 and the summer of 1 834. The removal of 10,000,000 
dollars of the public deposits, rendered it necessary that the United States Bank should 
contract her loans and liabilities, but such an operation, performed as it was, or which 
it might have been, upon the previous notice given of such an intended transfer of the 
public funds, would not have caused any great inconvenience to the trading community, 
had not the United States Bank been placed in an insecure position by her previous 
over-issues and excessive loans. This assertion, namely, excessive issues of the United 
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States Bank, does not rest upon conjecture^ but on the official returns Of that institution, 
as wiil be seen by the following Statement: — 


RETURNS. 

lat of January, 1831. 

lat of Jannary, 183S. 

lat of iannary, 1633. 




Ctrculatum ... ........... . 


doITani. 

06.293,707 

2l.355.794 

22.701.434 

7.033,023 


dollara. 

84,911,401 

19,209,379 

10,839,553' 

10,081,337 

DspOldta T,... rmw 

Coin 1 


The sudden and enormous extension of the liabilities and loans of the United States 
Bank, to the extent of fifty per cent on its loans and thirty-three per centon its liabiUtiefS, 
within the period of one year, and, as may be seen by returnsof the local banks, a somewhat, 
though a less extravagant, enhancement of their loans and liabilities — placed tlie cur 7 
rency in such an inflated condition as to have afforded a sufficient cause for the revul- 
sion of 1834. It is true, the removal of the deposits hastened the measure of contraction 
which was the proximate cause of the pressure of 1834. If, however, the deposits bad 
not been removed, either the contraction must soon have been made, or, by further issues- 
of paper, such a measure would have been found unavoidable at a subsequent period ; 
or, if otherwise, the universal bankruptcy of the bafiks which occurred in 1837, would 
have happened at a somewhat earlier period. 

** But the statement we have furnished of the imprudent conduct of the United 
States Bank, while, according to the views commonly taken of the matter, that insti- 
tution was regulating the currency and the exchanges of the country ; the facts, we say, 
which have been adduced, discreditable as they are to the managers of a bank on which 
the country relied for its restraining power and its conservative principles — as respected 
the local banks— do not reveal the full extent of the folly and the imprudence of which 
that institution was guilty. 

The indeed, so far from performing the office of regulatinff the move- 

ments of these banks, was, in truth, a great and efficient disturber of their operations, 
more especially of the banks of New York and Baltimore, and above all the banks of 
Philadelphia. 

1 am aware,” says Mr. Van Buren, “ it has been urged that this control (over the 
operations of the local banks), may be best attained ^nd exerted by means of a national 
bank. The history of the late national bank, through all its mutations, shows that it 
was not so. On the contrary, it may, after a careful consideration of the subject, be, 
I think, safely stated, that at every period of banking excess it took the lead ; that in 
1817, and 1818, in 1823, in 1831, and in 1834, its vast expansidhs, followed by dis- 
tressing contractions, led to those of the state institutions. It swelled and maddened the 
tides of the banking system, but seldom allayed or safely directed them. At a few 
periods only was a salutary control exercised, but an eager desire, on the contrary, 
exhibited for profit in the first place ; and, if afterwards its measures were severe towards 
Other institutions, it was because its own safety compelled it to adopt them. It did not 
differ from them in principle or in form ; its measures emanated from the same spirit of 
gain ; it felt the same temptation to over-issues; it suffered from, und was totally unable 
to avert, those inevitable laws of trade, by which it was itself affected equally with them ; 
and at least, on one occasion, at an early day, it was saved only by extraordinary exer- 
tions from the same fate that attended the weakest institutions it professed to supervise. 
In 1837 it failed, equally with others, in redeeming itk notes, though the two years 
allowed by its charter for that purpose had not expired, a large amount of which remains 
to the present time outstanding. It is true, that having vast a capital, and strength- 
ened by the use of all the revenues of the government, it possessed more power; but’ 
while it was itself, by that circumstance, freed from the control which all banks require, 
Us, paramount object and inducement were left the same — to make the most for its stock- 
holders — not to regulate the currency of the country. Nor has it, as far as we are 
advised, been found to be greatly otherwise elsewhere. The national character given to 
the Bank of England has not prevented excessive fluctuations in their currency, and it 
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proved onabte to Iceep off a snspeDflion of specie payments, which lasted for nearly a 
quarter of a century.” — Message^ 1 839. 

^ NotwithAtanding^ the existence of these facU. which, however, were not, in 1834, 
gepetally’ known to the public, the monetary difficulties and embarrassments of that 
period were attributed by politicians, and generally by the mercantile community, 
wholly to a transfer of about 10,000,000 doliais from the United Slates Bank to some of 
the local banks in the places where that institution bad its branches. 

** But now that the (acts ave before the public — facts taken from the official returns 
of the United States* Bank, which show its perilous condition previously to, and at the 
period of the removal of the public deposits — with such evidencies, we say, of the folly 
and hnprudence of that institui'X}n, it must, we conceive, be admitted by every candia 
mind, that the main, Vhe effective cause of the monetary and commercial pressure which 
existed between the autumn of 1833 and the summer of 1834, may be traced to the gross 
mismanagement of that establishment .” — Letters to Cotton Manufacturers. 

In spite of the predictions of politicians and of bank managers, who, in most cases, 
concurred with them, or appeared to concur with them, the exchanges came round, 
namely, came into their natural state, as Mr. Appleton told his readers they would do 
as soon as cash payments were resuined.” 

Here is a comparison between the average returns of the bank for the years 1820, 
1821, 1822, and 1823, the period of Mr. Cheves’ presidency ; and the years 1832 and 
1833, the period preceding the monetary and commercial pressure that commenced to- 
wards the close on833, and continued till the summer of 1834: — 


DESCRIPTION. 

Average Dctiirna, 
1820 to 1823. 

Average Retuma, 
1832 to 1833. 

Loans 

doll am. 
40.032,057 

dollars. 

G3,994,810 

Cireulatioo 

V 4.523,343 

10,451,971 

Depoaita.. 

7,540, 2!)3 

21,554,301 

7,1H)4,935 

Colt) 

3,055.517 1 

— 1 ' 




“The loans in 1830 were 52,274,095 dollars; the circulation 12,924,145 dollars, 
and the deposits 16,045,782 dollars. 

“ It was this departure from all sound principles of action, which occasioned the 
transference of 10,000,000 dollars of deposits from the central bank to the local banks, 
to be so oppressive in, its effects upon the business concerns of the country. It was also 
a like extension of its^loans and issues in 1836 which, in connexion with the like over- 
action of the local banks, led to the suspension of cash payments in 1837. In 1836, the 
loans of the United States Bank, with a capital of 35,000,000 dollars, amounted to 
59,232,445 dollars, and the circulation to the enormous amount of 23,075,422 dollars, 
being more than five times as large as the average amount of its issues during Mr. Cheves* 
administration. The same year, 1836, the banks of the six New England States, with 
an aggregate capital of 59,471,991 dolitvrs, had in circulation 21,811,762 dollars, and 
yet her currency was ih a redundant state, although, from the great money capital of 
this section, and the nature of its employments, a larger amount of currency is required 
to circulate its products, in proportion to its population, than in any othpr section of the 
union.” ^ 

Mr. Gallatin, in his publication of 1841, says : — 

“It would be idle to inquire whether, if the charter of that institution (the United 
States Bank) had been renewed, and if it had been the sole place of deposit of the 
40,000,000 dollars of public moneys, the suspension might have been prevented. That 
would have depended entirely on the manner in which the bank might have been admi- 
nistered. 

“ That institution had ceased to be a regulator of the currency as early as the year^ 
1832, 1833, when its discounts and other investments were increased from 55,000,000 dol- 
lars to 65,000,000 dollars, that is to say, at the rate of eighty-five per cent beyond its 
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capital ; whilst those of the sound banks of our great commercial cities did not exceed 
the rate of sixty per cent beyond their capital. 

The United States Bank had not only ceased, in 1832 and 1833, to be a re*- 
gulator of the general currency of the country, as indicated by her excessive issues 
and excessive loans, but the anairs of that institution were, through most of its ca- 
reer, conducted with less prudence than those of the leading banks in the commercial 
cities. The existence of that bank was prejudicial in its effects, upon the currencies of all 
the Atlantic stales, and especially upon the currency of Pennsylvania, most of which 
emanated from the banks of Philadelphia. It threw the business of the banks of that 
city into disorder, prior <to the suspension of 1837, by encouraging an undue extension of 
their liabilities. It induced them, subsequently to that event, to encourage a continuance 
of the suspension of 1837, to suspend again in 1839, and to aid the United States Bank 
in its endeavours to constrain the banks of New York to join in that second act of sus- 
pension. 

To the banks of Philadelphia, as well as to the general business concerns of that 
city, the late United States Bank, both in the early stages of its history as well as in its 
latter days, has been a source of immense injury. * Philadelphia,' says Mr. Gallatin, in 
his last work; ^ had a sound capital, greater in pr(;^portion to its commerce than that of 
New York, or of almost any other city in the union ; its banks proper were sound and 
cautiously administered ; not one of them had ever failed. But they have for several 
years been pressed by two great evils — the United States Bank and the state legislature. 
They have at last got rid of the first burden, from which they ought to have detached 
themselves long ago.’ 

Again, it was said and repeated in thousands of speeches, and other modes of com- 
munication with the public, that as the credit of the bank rested upon its connexion with 
the government, the character of its circulation would become lowered — that it would 
lose its ‘ national odour,* as the phrase ran — its shares decline in value — and conse- 
quently it would be rendered powerless, as a regulator of the local currencies, and as the 
manager of the excltaiiges. 

“ That the credit of the bank was not injuriously Cf.Tectcd, was manifest from the 
prices at which its stock was sold after the re-charter. The shares held in this quarter 
Were eagerly purchased by the people of Pennsylvania, at a premium of twenty per cent 
and upwards. They continued to maintain their vMue till Mr. Biddle’s retirement from 
the bank, March, 1839, at which time they were current in the Philadelphia and 
New York stock markets at 116. That high rate was predicted on a continuance of 
eight per cent dividends, from which it was naturally inferred tl]f3 affairs of the bank 
were in a safe and prosperous condition. The shares continued to maintain a high value 
long after the expiration of its first charter, nor were the issues of the bank under the 
Brightest degree of discredit in consequence of a dissolution of its connexion with the ge- 
neral government. On the other hand, it is well known that the president of the United 
States Bank and its most intelligent directors entertained, or affected to entertain, as 
favourable an opinion of the advantages and of the prospects of the institution, as they 
had previously entertained while acting under a*^government charier.” 

Such were the circumstances wliich deceived the foreign stockholders, as ’well as 
others, and which made them continue their shares or stock in the new bank, which 
they had held in the bank under its old charter. Its credit was kept up on fallacious and 
deceptive principles, and a thorough investigation of its affairs and of the value of its 
assets and capital, would have ^exhibited its unsound condition. It was after- 
wards ascertained that its business was conducted with pnpardonable want of security. 

The late United States Bank, as the disclosures of its conduct and of its fate 
have most clearly shown, owes its ruin, not to the violation of its charter by the govern- 
ment, nor to the removal of the public deposits, nor the issue of the specie circular, nor 
to the political hostility of party men. The primary and operating causes of the mis- 
takes, misdenicanr.urs, misfortunes, losses, and the final destruction of that establishment, 
may all be traced to a violation of those sound, prudent, and honest principles of bank- 
ing, currency, and credit, through almost every stage of its existence, which ought to 
have governed the feelings, opinions, and conduct of its administrators." 
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** In n. country v?here, owing to the existence of a paper currency of so low a 
denomination as one dollar, there never can be any considerable amount of specie 
in circulation ; and where also their reserves of coin, when the banks are in their 
ordinary condition, do not exceed one-sixth or one- seventh the amount of their liabilities. 
It follows, we repeat, that the only security against sudden commercial pressures of a 
ruinous severity, succeeded by revulsions and bank suspensions, is for the issuers and 
managers of the currency to keep down its circulation to a level with the sound curren- 
cies of those countrifife with whom we have commercial interchanges. 

“ To revert to what Mr. Gallatin has alleged against the United Slates Bank, for its 
share in producing the suspension of October, 1839; we do not mean to deny that her 
operations were more instrumental than those of the local hanks, but we have shown that 
the New England and New York banks were oulpable, and so were tiie. banks in all the 
states. There was an universal disregard to all considerations of prudence on the part of 
the managers of banks, as regarded the safety and inicrcsts of the shareholders, and of 
the public as recipients and holders of their issues, and of the business community gene- 
rally as interested in having the circulating medium of the country maintained in that 
stable and sound condition so essential to their prosperity. 

“ * On the Ist of April, 1839, ihe foreign debt of the bank,* says Mr. Gallatin, 

* amounted to 12,800,000 dollars, and the various stocks owned by it to near 23,000,000 
dollars, of which 6,300,000 dollars, consisting principally of Mississippi and Mtchigan 
slocks^ and previously contracted Tor, were not yet entered on the ledger. Its credit 
had, indeed, been artificially siistAined ; and its slock was selling at a considerable ad- 
vance. It was, nevertheless, on the verge of destruction. In August of the same year, 
it was compelled to issue post notes, which soon fell to a discount of more than one per 
cent a month. In September the bank drew largely on Europe without funds, and 
partly without advice. In order, if possible, to provide funds for that object, and also, 
as has been acknowledged, for tlie purpose of breaking the banks of New York, payment 
of the bills thus sold in that city was^suddenly required in specie, and the amount shipped 
to liurope. The attempt was a failure in both respects: — the banks stood, and the bills 
were dishonoured. On the 9th* of October, the United States Bank suspended its pay- 
ments, and it is not improper to observe, that a fortnight later another attempt was made 
under its auspices, by the debtor- interest of New York, to compel the banks to expand 
their discounts, and thus prepare the way for another general suspension. The banks, as 
might well be expected, unanimously refused to yield.' 

‘‘ In the criminaiions and recriminations, among the parties connected with that ill- 
managed and ill-fatea institution, the facts — discreditable as they arc to the persons con- 
cerned in the act alleged against the bank by Mr. Gallatin — <are admitted to have been 
correctly stated. In a letter from Mr. Cowperthwaite, cashier of the bank, to Mr. N, Bid- 
dle, its former president, there is the follow*ing passage : — 

** ^ After the feverish excitement consequent on this too speedy effort to return to cash 
payments (in 1838) had in a good degree subsided, another crisis was anticipated, and it 
was feared that the banks generally would be obliged again to suspend. This was un- 
happily too soon to be realised, for the storm was then ready to burst, but instead of meet- 
ing its full force at once, it was deemed best to make it fall first upon ilte banks of New 
York. To effect this purpose large means were necessary, and to pu'cnre these resort 
was had to the sale of foreign exchange. The state of the accounts of the bank with its 
agents abroad, did not warrant liny larger drafts upon them, especially that of Messrs. 
Ilottinguer in Paris. This difficulty, however, it was thought, might be avoided, by 
shipping the coin to be drawn from the New York banks immediately to meet the bilks. 
Accordingly large masses of exchange, particularly bills on Paris, which were then in 
great demand, were sent to New York to be sold without limit, indeed the bills were 
signed in blank, and so sent to New York, and although a large book was thus for- 
warded, it was soon exhausted, and application was made to the agent of the Paris 
house in New York, for a further supply, who drew a considerable amount besides. 
The proceeds of these immense sales of exchange created very heavy balances against 
the New York banks, which after all signally failed in producing the contemplated 
effect.’ 
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In Mr. Biddle's comments on Mr. C.’s communication, be thus notices this inge- 
nious plan of regulating the currency and the exchanges 

* Here, then, is revealed the real and secret causes of the disasters of the bank. 
Now, without meaning to say a single word about the object of these drafts, and without 
intending the slightest censure of any one, it is impossible not to see in this single cir- 
cumstance, the solution of many difficulties of the bank. The bank, as I understand, 
suddenly draws an immense amount of bills on Messrs. Hottinguer and Company, with- 
out having a dollar of funds in their hands — without having any authority to draw for a 
dollar— -without a line of explanation as to the nature and extent oV these unexpected 
drafts— and without evevi the usual commercial notice that such bills had been drawn. 
Messrs. Hottinguer and Company could not, as prudent men, do otherwise than protest 
these bills ; and thus the bank, in the very fulness of its credit, was suddenly disgraced 
in the eyes of all Europe. The talents of Mr. Jaudon rcpaiied, to a certain extent, this 
disaster/ &c. 

“ What was the ‘ disaster* referred to by Mr. Biddle, without^ as he has told us, i»- 
tending to censure^ in the slightest degree^ any one concerned in the measures which led to 
itf Why, according to his own statement, and the confessions of the cashier of the bank, 
the cause of that disaster^ as it is termed, was the <^ailure, in part, of a scheme to raise 
money by dishonest expedients, for the purpose of breaking the New York banks, who 
were struggling against difficulties and embarrassments, partly arising from the impru- 
dence and niisconcluct of the United States Bank, diat they might fulfil their en- 
gagements to the public, as holders of their bills ; and what, to the country, was infinitely 
more important, in order to prevent the monetary concerns of New York and New Eng- 
land, comprising, as those sections probably do, nearly one-half the active capital of the 
country, from falling into the ruinous and hopeless condition of the paper currencies and 
pecuniary concerns of ail the other states of the union. 

Another disastrous event, in the latter stages of the existence of the United States 
Bank, was the first rcstvmption of specie payments. This occurred in New York and 
New England, in May, 1838, and in Pennsylvania, and most of the other states, in Au- 
gust, 1838. Mr, Cowperthwaite, in explaining to Mr. Biddle the reasons why the bank 
—which, on the 29th of March, 1839, when the latler gentleman retired from it, ‘ was 
strong and prosperous' — should, in less than two years afterwards, have sunk its entire 
capital of 35,000,000 dollars — its reserve fund of 4,4‘M,289 dollars — and some 5,000,000 
dollars or more in the form of unredeemed circulation and deposits, and of liabilities, for 
over-advances in Europe on depreciated or worthless securities. Mr. Biddle’s successor, 
Mr. Dunlap, says, ‘ The utter prostration of the Bank of the Uniled States, passes, 
I confess, my comprehension ! 1 may, however, point out some of the causes that, in my 
judgment, have mainly contributed to bring about its painful and humiliating condi- 
tion. The first cause/ he continues, * may be traced to the consequences of the pre- 
mature resumption of cash payments, after the first suspension of the banks,’ &c.” 

Notwithstanding the ruin which the failure of the batik of the United States 
extended over the country, and the suspension or bankruptcy of banks in each 
state, a desire was soon after manifested for establishing a national bank. Dn this 
subject, Mr. Lee remarks : — That hanks as they have been managed — have been 
among the retarding^ and are not to be reckoned among^the accelerating ^ causes of the 
accumulated wealth of the country. That reasonable proofs are found in treatises 
and essays of our own wt iters, that the currency as it has been managed by the 
banks the last thirty years^ has cost the country more money than the whole peace 
expettditure of the government would probably have amounted to^ under a metallic 
currency, or a mixed currency, so managed as to be subject to no greater fluctuations 
than are incident to a metallic enrremy.*' 

The chartering of a national bank soon became a great party question. 
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Mr. Webster in a speech made to his fellow-townsmen in Boston, admitted that 
a bank founded upon the principles of the former one, was unattainable and inexpe- 
dient A bank (said Mr. Webster) founded on private subscriptions, is out of the 
question. That is an obsolete idea, and people who are working for power to make 
a bank of the United States, may as well postpone all attempts to benefit the country 
—to the coming of the Jews.” 

** It was, however,” says Mr. Lee, under pledges of establishing a bank, that the 
party to which Mr. Tyler belonged came into power ; and he was, as has been main- 
tained, as strongly committed in favour of such an institution, as any of their political 
leaders. 

** The establishment of a iMional bank was, during the canvass for the presidency, 
held up by the contending party which prevailed, as of great importance to the welfare 
of the country, and the obtainment of a charter for one, was considered as one of the 
cxpecUd benefits that would ensue from a change of administration. Such an institu- 
tion was not only called for by the party in power; but was pretty universally wished for 
by the mass of the people in ail quarters, although many of the party leaders affected 
to be opposed to a bank, and some of them were sincerely so, in both the great divisions 
of parties. 

“ The scheme of a bank presented to congress by Mr. Clay, would, in fact, whatever 
might be the intentions of its projector, have been a political bank, with the means of 
extending those corrupting influcrces over public men, which are already too abounding 
for the slight resistance likely to be made to temptations held out to armies of patriotic 
persons^ y/hOy fancying they were born to be supported by the nation, would think it 
was unjust if they were not alhwed to carry off a large portion of the 50,000,000 dollars, 
capitaly in exchange for Ihcir accommodation notes. Such an ordinary banking incident 
would, however, have been but a slight evil in comparison with the effect of its operations 
in aiding, as did the late United States bank, the local banks to extend their loans and 
issues. 

An inflation of currency would have raised the prices of goods ; this would have 
led to over-importationSy and* to diminished exportations. The result of that state of 
things would have been another commercial and monetary pressure -^caused by a demand 
for the coin of the banks , to pay up a balance against ns for an excess of importations. 
The banks would have paid out puli of their coin, but as that coiid not have been done 
without breaking down prices — and consequently embarrassing all the debtor part of the 
community, and ruining a large portion of them ; why, in such an emergency, the banks 
would have been cr^led upon to suspend. 

“ From 1833 to 1837, the currency of the country, as we have before shown, was in 
a constant state of expansion. It was, also, always in excess, as compared with the cur- 
rencies of other countries. So long as this progress of augmentation continued, all who 
bought and sold had an opportunity of increasing their nominal wealth, namely — the 
money value of their property, because the prices of commodities advanced, in a greater 
or less degree, though not in proportion, as we have before remarked, to the numerical 
increase of the currency. 

So long as this unnatural abundance of money (currency), and its usual con- 
comitant, an abundant credit, continued, prices of every commodity were high in compa- 
rison with the prices of the same commodities prior to the enlargemt^nt of the currency. 
This increase of prices of commodities, as far it arose from an increase of currency, 
was not an augmentation of value,'* 

We agree with Mr. Lee, for there cannot be a greater fiscal error than con- 
founding price with value. 

One of the great moral evils which Mr. Lee exposes with ability in regard to 
the executive power of the United States^ is what is termed the democratic prin- 
ciple of the executive,^ the proper designation should be the Despotic Prin- 
ciple OF Anarchical DemagociisMj namely, the removal, on the accession of a 
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president^ of all men from offices, of every grade, who were appointed by his 
predecessor ; such removal having no justification but mere difference of opinion 
on political questions. This extends to banking questions and to tariff duties, 
when such become party questions. In exposing this monstrous bane of honest 
and intelligent administration, we cannot do so more conclusively than by intro* 
ducing the opinions of American citizens. Mr. Lee remarks .•■V 

“ Now, if any reliance can be placed on information derived from sources common to 
every one, such a principle, such a democratic principle^ as is laid down by many of our 
political leaders, and which the present chief magistrate is acting upc^n — it is one of those 
theoretic principles of which the right to exercise is claimed, in all governments hut frkr* 
covEiiNMENTS — but is nowhcre carried into such frequent and full operation as in this 
democratic Republic. In Turkey such a * democratic j)rinciple* coo\d 
upon, with such frequency as among us. In Austria, half ot whose revenues are expended 
in the support of armies and of a military and civil police, for ever at the call and the 
command of the monarch, it is not, we apprehend,^ the practice of the government to 
carry the * democratic principle' to the extent which is now done by the democratic head 
of this Republic, and which has also been done by some of his late predecessors. The 
soldiers themselves might revolt at what, in unfrec countries, would be considered as 
too arbitrary ^ and too destructive of the stability and happiness of a nation^ under any 
form of government hut a republican government. 

“ In France and Great Britain, whose monarchical governments we, of this «//%//<- 
enedand free country y hold in such slight political estimation^ or in such democratic ahhor^ 
renccy the democratic principle of proscribing and punishing men for opinion’s sake, if 
carried into such extensive operation as it is deemed right to do in this country, and 
which it is now deemed expedient to do, would be denounced and resented by enlightened 
and reflecting persons of all parties. The exercise of su( h an unjust and demoraVaing 
principle would, in those two nations, unsettle and overthrow the ablest and most 
popular administrations that ever held the leins of power. It ivas the too free use of the 
power claimed- by our democratic rulers y and exercised by iheniy which was among the 
most effective causes of the overthrow of the French ftbonarchy, and of some of the revo- 
lutions which have occurred in our partnit country. And as the people of this country 
are as yety it is to he hoped ^ less jealous of those rights which are secured to M5, or which 

were meant to be secured to uSy by our constitutiojiy than the subjects of France and Fng^ 
landy there must come a time when we shall show as great a disapprobation of this prin-- 
ciple of despotism as is now shown by these nations; or y failing of that advancement y to 
a more just appreciation of our rights and our duties than we now ^vCy fall into that 
state of political degradation atul moral weakness which might rermn^ it impossible for 
us to maintain the institutions under which we now live, in any tolerable degree of 
strength and purity. It would hardly require a succession of many administratumsy 
governed by the principles on which the country hws been ruled of late years y and is stiU 
rukdy to plunge this too extended a league of nationsy poorly quatified, as some of them 
appear to be, for free institutions, into a state of demoralization and disorganization that 
would prove fatal tp the continuance of the union, — that would prove fatal, not only to 
the existence of the union, hut also to those principles pf political morality and of 
civil government, on which this ill- goverfyfd confederacy must hereafter rely for its 
moral regeneraHon, and its political re-organization, when it shall be resolved into 
its several constituent parts, in its rapid advancement to that state of ignorance, corrupt 
tion, alienation, disunion , and political destruction to which, if we may rdy on the 
teachings of history and of experience, every nation is doomed when, for a long period of 
lime, it has been not under the government of men desirous of promoting the prosperity 
and welfare of their constituents, but under the domination of a faction, whose personal 
views and private interests are incompatible with the safety, honour, and happiness of 
their country. 
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** In .Great Britain and France, a change of ministry involves only a change of the 
heads of the departments and their chief secretaries. If the principle of removing the 
numerous subordinates were acted upon^ those nations, wealthy and powerful as they are, 
could not have sustained their political greatness and independence, through the severe 
trials to which they so often have been exposed. Experience in the performance of the 
duties of civil stations, is as essential as it is in the performance of military duties. Now 
what chance would there be of succeeding with an army, however numerous it might be, 
if the principal officers were changed every year or two, and with them a considerable 
number of the subalterns and a portion of the rank and file, and raw recruits and untaught 
and inexperienced officers enlisted as substitutes ? • 

“ Look at the moral effect of such a disorganizing and cruel principle — cruel as 
respects the objects bf such unjust treatment. If a due and faithful performance of offi- 
cial duties is no security against political proscription and removal from office, what 
inducement can men of ability and character have to seek or to accept public employ- 
ment? or, if engaged in that service, to put forth their utmost ability and exertions to 
serve their country ? And what has been the effect of this demornhzmg principle "f 
Why, the history of the past twenty years exhibits, in the ftseal branch of the public 
service, a degree (f corruption and d^shnnesiy, which, considering the circumstances of the 
country and the smalt amount of pecuniary responsibilitjf resting upon the revenue 
cers — in comparison with what exists in some other countries- is without example in any 
welt -governed nation. It am<mn^*i to a very targe per ventage on the gross receipts of 
the nation, and if is an item of the public burdens which is rapidly increasing. In case 
of a war, when it might be necessary to raise three nr four times as much money ns is 
done undpr a peace establishment , the plunder of the public revenue would, of itself, be 
a heavy burden on the count ry, and especially if there tvere a national bank to aid by its 
influence, and it^ corrupting power, the needy, reckless, and unprincipled men who, in 
such an emergency, are as ariii'c and dexterous in preying upon their country, as they 
areia stirring up feelings of hostility against foreign nations with a view of producing 
wars. The Florida war cost the country some 30,()C)0,0(K) or 40,()(X),0(K) dollars, 
only a small proportion of which went to the national troops who defencled that territory 
from invasion ; while the balance leaked out of the public purse, and was drained off in 
some unknown, or in some unlawful direction. 

Will any reflecting man advofttc a money-coining machine, under whatever plau- 
sible name it may be disguised, whether a ^ national bank,’ a ‘ fiscal agent,’ or an 'ex- 
chequer,* either to be under tlic direct control of the government, or only connected and 
influenced by it ? AfC there not, as the government is now administered, and as it has, 
for some years, been administered, too many sources of corruption available to a large 
class of public men, without adding to their number? 

" The object of a national bank, us far as the government has any connexion with it, 
is to be able to inmase the public receipts without hazarding their popularity by taxa- 
'■tion — to borrow the people’s money to pay the debts of the people — the result of which, 
according to the financial measures of the present administration, has been to pay one 
debt by the creation of a still larger on8. 

“ Or, if the ' exenequer plan’ of President Tyler bad been carried into operation, 
the effect would have been to throw upon the country a large arronut of irredeemable 
paper money, beginning with 10,000,000, and by an extension of its fxiwers to any sum 
which may be deemed desirable by this administration or any succeeding administra- 
tion.” — Letter to Cotton Manufacturers, 

President Tyler in his messages, declares : 

'' ' It has now become obvious to all, then, that the government must look to its own 
means for supplying its wants, and it is consoling to know that those means arc altoge- 
ther adequate for the object. The exchequer, if adopted, will greatly aid in bringing 
about this result. Upon what I regard as a well-founded supposition, that its bills would 
be readily sought for by the public creditors, and that the issue would, in a short time, 
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reach the maximuni of 1S,OOk),QpO dollars, it is obvious that 10,000,000 dollars would 
thereby be added to the available means of the treasury without cost or charge.'* 

** I f it were the object of the * exchequer plan* to keep the 10,000,000 afloat perpetually, 
as it would appear to be the case, then there would be an accession of 10,0(X),000 dol- 
lars to the public revenue derived from this issue of 10,000,000 dollars of * OLSsignaiSj 
or what may be better understood by the term of * continental money' ” 

Upon the tendency and object of this financial scheme of the executive, Mr. 
i^lmore, the chairman of ways and means, said in regard t6 the government 
exchequer plan ^ . 

As a bank, then, what are to be its probable effects upon the currency of the coun- 
try ? So far as it shall furnish a paper circulation of equal value with gold and silver, it 
would be beneficial. But, if wc are to judge from past experience, this could not be 
done to any great extent, and would not be maintained for any length of time. All go- 
vernment banking, in all ages and countries, has proved a failure. We believe there is 
no exception to this rule. To prove this we need not resort to the assignats of France, 
or the imperial bank of Russia, with its paper rubles, or even the far-famed deposit bank 
of Amsterdam, which was under the charge of the governors of the city, annually elected 
by the citizens, and for whose fidelity the city itself was liable. All these, at different 
times and under difierent circumstances, had a common end. The assignats, though 
based upon the avails of large estates which had been confiscated, and made a legal ten- 
der by severe penalties, gradually sunk in the market, in consequence of excessive issues, 
until they became worthless. A similar fate attended the paper rubles of Russia ; and 
the governors of the Bank of Amsterdam, in violation of their official duty and solemn 
oaths, secretly withdrew the specie that had been deposited in its vaults ; and this fraud 
was not discovered for forty or fifty years. But the attempts in our own country, by 
different states, to establish banks owned by the states, have been equally unfortunate. 
Few, if any, have maintained their credit, and the committee believe that there is some 

^ fir ^ 

* The first Essay, by Mr. Middleton, was publislicd under the same title as the second — 
The Government and the Currency.” The following is a paragraph of a criticism on it. 

“ Wc have briefly indicated tlie lending topics considci;p,d in this very able pamphlet. But the 
subject of the currency is now so hopelessly overwhelmed by the cant and vulgar ferocity of party 
politics, that culm and temperate writing, like this of Mr. Middleton, stands but slight chance of 
fixing the public attention. Still, the work will do good. It is written in a singularly clear, manly, 
and elegant style ; the arrangement of topics is excellent; the statements rre well weighed, and 
conscientiously made ; and no trace of the rampant party spirit, wliicli perverts public opinion to 
a dreadful and alarming extent, on all questions of national policy, is discernible in its pages. 
The object aimed at by Mr. Middleton, namely, * to combine, as far as it is possible to do so, the 
advantages of the metallic with those of the bank-note system,’ is one which ought to be stu- 
died by the public men of all parties ; but the demagogues have seized upon the subject for their 
own purposes, and the minds of the people are filled with ignorance, prejudice, and passion, until 
they are scarcely capable of acting without manifesting an insane violence, by which their real in- 
terests are sacrificed.' ” — Nori/i American Review, ' 

“ After what wc liave now said, we think it must appear that we were fully justified in assum- 
ing, as we did in the former part of this essay, that the only portion of the circiilatioi], or medium of 
excliange, which required legislative interference and regulation, was that which consisted of the 
bills and notes of banks of issue. We have endeavoured to show that the essential point of differ- 
ence between the notes of a bank and tliose of a merchant or '^trader, consists in this : that the 
notes of a bank are payable at an indefinite pe^od ; wiiile those of a merchant or trader (which 
constitute mercantile paper) are payable at a period fixed and. certain. We have endeavoured, 
too, to show that this difference between mercantile and bank paper is one of great importance, 
and leads to important differences in the effects produced by these two descriptions of paper, when 
left unrestrained by legislative regulation ; that while private, or mercantile paper, is, by die ne- 
cessity which exists for its payment at a given and fix(^ period, kept within moderate and reason- 
able limits, bank paper, on the contrary, is tempted constantly to exceed those limits ; because, 
not being payable at any definite and fixed period, no such restraint exists — and the banks issuing 
such paper, prompted by the desire of gain, naturally seek to increase the amount of their issue, 
and to keep it from returning upon them for redemption for the longest period possible.** — Go- 
vernment and the Currency, 
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inbtTBnt iinil insurmountable difficulty in government hanking^ that cannot be overcome 
or obviated. 

** In the first place, the various officers and agents which would be selected to take 
charge of such an institution, are not likely to have the requisite financial skill, even if 
they should have the requisite moral honesty. Theg will be sehcied from party andpo^* 
litical considerations. Thus it ever has heen^ and thus it ever wUl be. But, even if they 
had the skill, they would not feci that solicitude which self-interest alone can create, 
and which is indjifpensablc to the successful management of a bank. 

But even if these difficulties could be overcome, there is still another which admits 
of no remedy, and against which you can provide no security \*and that is the dangerous 
increase in the issui^ o f such paper by legislatwe authority. It matters not that you limit 
it by this act — the next Congress has power to change if; and, having the power, if tiicre 
should he a deficiency in the rccenue, it will be exercised. All experience leads to this in- 
evitable result. It was so in France. It was so in Russia. It was so in this country 
during the Revolution, when continental money was pomed out until it became worthless; 
and it ims so during the last war, when treasury 7iotes ivere increased until they were 
twenty or tweutyfire per cent below the par value of non-speeie paying Inmks ; and, eveu 
within n few nuotths after this excl^equer plan was first recommended to Congress, in a 
time of profound peace, treasury notes were issued until they fell fire per cent below par, 
fmd the credit of the treasury was, at last, only saved by promising to pay sixjwr cent in'- 
tercst on these notes semi-annually, which converted them at once from currency, receivable 
in puhlie dues, info a species of stock for investment. Even we could not sell a six per 
cent stork, hnrmg twenty years to rmi, without a discount to meet these notes ; and had 
they been issued under this cxehefjuer, the result must hove been the same. All these facts 
had to hut one conclusion, and that seems irresistible ; which is, that the government ought 
not to engage in hanking, but that that, should be left to j^rivate corporations or comparncs, 
whult may be effectually restrained in their issues by penal laws, for the violation of which 
they may he made amenable to thv^ courts. Certainly nothing short of this can prevent 
excessive issues, or insure proiii|»t redemption ; and even this* has not always effected 
that object,** • 

Tlius much Mr. Fillmore has alleged against the scheme of President Tyler^ 
upon its economical defects, • 

We have not adduced these remarks for the purpose of proposing a system 
of banking, but to^xhibit the evils of fallacious currencies, and to show what has 
been done, and what exists — what has been, and what is proposed as remedies 
for these evils, regarding the cuirency of the United States. 

Mr. Lee observes : — 

** That a central bank with a large capital, might be useful in restraining the over-issues 
and over-loans of the local banks, wc have never doubted, provided it should be placed 
under the government of persons who had the skill, the honesty, and the courage, to 
manage it upon strict conservative principles — somewhat on the plan of the Bank of 
France. Such an institution would not answer the purposes whicii a large majority of 
those influential persons have in view, who are the most desirous, of its creation. If, 
however, its founders and prorAoters were sincerely desirous of having it conducted upon 
strict and honest banking principles, they would not be encouraged and sustained by the 
nation, nor even by the person^who should be appointed by its proprietors, to govern it, 
or more commonly those self-appointed persons — who, upon the principles on which all 
our banks are organised, have an interest adverse to the interests of their constituents as 
stockholders, and to the public as recipients of their paper issues. 

We do not find any grave, intelligent, and thinking writer, or speaker, deny 
that the banking system, or rather banking practice, of the United States has 
caused the most extensive and often ruinous speculations, whether in the sales 

VOL. 111. 6k* 
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aad purchases of lands (See Public Lands hereafter), in shares or stocks 
public works and companies, of loss to cotton planters, and to cotton, and other 
manufacturers, — to the holders of bank stock, — and to the general credit of the 
United States. 

Mr. Alexander Hamilton, whose upright mind ranks him next to Washing- 
ton, among the men of whom America may, with justice and, without vanity, 
be proud, has recorded the following opinion, which American statesmen, if 
they bear any love for their country, would act \^isely, by observing as a re., 
gulating maxim in fiscal legislation : — 

** The emitting of paper money is wisely prohibited to the state governments, and 
the spirit of the prohibition ought not to bo disregarded by the United States government 
Though paper emissions, under a general authority, might have some advantages not 
applicable, and be free from some disadvantages which are applicable, to the like emissions 
by the states, separately, yet they are of a nature so liable to abuse — and it may even 
be affirmed, so certain of being abused — that the wisdom of government will be shown 
in never trusting itself with the use of so seducing and dangerous an expedient. In 
limes of tranquillity it might have no ill consequences; it might even, perhaps, be 
arranged in a way to be productive of good ; but in great and trying etnergencies there is 
almost a moral certainty of its being mischievous,** 

In a speech made by Mr. Webster, while a member of Congress, in 1815, 
upon a bill to incorporate a bank of the United States, differing in many respects 
from the bill for the establishment of an exchequer, but involving some of the 
most important principles of that bill, wc find the following passages. The main 
purpose of the bill was to establish a bank whose cajxtal should consist partly of 
coin and partly of government stocks and treasury notes. The capital of the 
proposed exchequer was to consist of coin and treasury notes : — 

‘‘ 1 am sure, sir, that the advantages which would at present result from any bank, 
are greatly overrated. To look to a bank as a source capable, not only of affording a 
circulating medium to the country, but also of supplying the ways and means of carrying 
on the war, especially at a time when the country is without commerce, is to expect 
much more than will ever be obtained. Such high wrought hopes can oidy end in dis- 
appointment. The means of suppoiting an expensive war are not of quite so easy 
acquisition. Banks are not revenue. They cannot supply its place. They may afford 
facilities to its collection and distribution. They may furnish, with convenience, 
temporary loans to government, in anticipation of its taxes, and render important 
assistance, in divers ways, to ihe general operations of finance. They are useful to the 
state in their proper place and sphere, but they are not sources of national income. 

** The fountains of revenue must be sunk deeper. The credit and circulation of bank 
paper are the effects, rather than the causes, of a profitable commerce, and a well ordered 
system of finance. They are the props of national w^eallh and prosperity, not the 
foundations of them. Whoever shall attempt to restore the fallen credit of this country, 
by the creating of new banks, merely that they may create new paper, and that govern- 
ment may have a chance of borrowing where it has not borrowed before, will find himself 
miserably deceived. It is under the influence of no such vain hopes, that 1 yield my 
assent to the establishment of a bank, on sound and proper principles.” 

The following statement and tables (which exhibit a condensed historical 
view of the American currency for more than a quarter of a century), were pre- 
pared by Mr. Gouge, editor of the “Journal of Banking,^' author of A Short 
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History of Paper Money and Banking/’ and formerly of the United States 
treasury department: — 

“ On the 30th of August, 1814, the Philadelphia banks suspended specie payments for 
the JitBi timey and the other banks in the middle and southern states within a week or 
two of that date. The New Orleans banks had suspended payment in the April previous ; 
but the banks of Kentucky and Ohio continued to pay specie till about the Ist of 
January, 1815; and* the only bank then in Tennessee did not suspend payment till July 
or August, 1815. TPhrough the whole of this, the first general suspension of specie pay*- 
ments, the banks of New England continued to pay specie, wit^ the exception of a few 
banks in Maine that^slppped p^inent early in 1814. 

** During the hrst suspension of specie payments, the notes of non-specie paying banks 
were received in payment of public dues. 

“ On the 1st of January, 1817, the bank of the United States commenced operations 
at Philadelphia. Of the effect it had in “ regulating the currency,'* the reader can judge 
for himself. The table gives the prices of western and southern bank notes at Philadel- 
phia, in that and each subsequent year. 

“ On the 21st of February, 181 7,athc United States government refused any longer to 
receive the notes of non-speeie-paying batiks in payment of public dues. 

^^In 1824, the system known as the Suffolk Bank system was adopted in New England. 
The reader, on scanning the tablcf will not fail to be struck with the uniformity of value 
which the notes of the many hundred banks of the eastern states have since maintained, 
and this whether the banks have sustained or suspended specie payments. 

** On the 1 1th of May, 1 837, the New York and Natchez banks suspended specie pay- 
ments : and as fast as the news spread from these two cities, east, west, north, and south, 
the other banks suspended also. In this, the second general suspension of specie pay- 
ments, the banks of New England were included. 

“ In one year afterwards, or in May, 1838, the New York banks resumed specie pay- 
ments, and their conduct was immediately followed by the banks of New England. 
These banks have since (with t^e exception of the banks of Rhode Island) steadily main- 
tained specie payments. 

In August, 1838, the banks of Philadelphia professed to resume specie payments ; 
and by the Isl of January, 1839, there was at least a nominal resumption of specie pay- 
ments throughout the union. 

“ In a little more than a year, or on the 9th of October, 1 839, the banks of Philadelphia 
suspended specie payments for the third time, and their example was quickly imitated 
by all the banks to the south and west, and also by the banks of West Jersey and Ubode 
Island. The bank of Missouri did not, indeed, suspend payment on its own notes; but 
as it traded on the notes of other western banks, it became an issuer of inconvertible 
paper. The banks of Rhode Island soon resumed specie payments. The banks of 
South Carolina resumed specie payments in June or July, 1840. All the other banks to 
the south and west of New York (with the exception of the East Jersey banks, and a few 
otliers scattered in different places) confinued to refuse payment of specie on demand. 

January 15th, 1841, the banks of Philadelphia resumed specie payments, and 
sustained them for about twenty days, or until the 4th of February, They then, for the 
fourth time, suspended specie payments; until the i8th and 19th of March, 1842. 
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A TABLfi showing the highest and lowest Prices (comparatively) of Bank Notes at 
Philadelphia, in each Year, from October Slat, 1814, to December Slst, 1841* 


[In this table, etands for preuiura ; d fat diacount ; a tf an abbreviation of the Latin <uf, to.] 


BANKS. 

1814 

1810 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

Ifalae 







4d. 

3a 4d. 

3 a 4d. 

1 a4d. 

1 a 6d. 

1 a4d. 

14 a4d. 

New Hampahire 

ii 1 


** 

*• 

• • 


VeitBDQt .r 



* * 

• * 

* • 

'* 

Beaton 

par a W p. 

7 a 25 p. 

• • 


2 d. a 4 p. 

as 



tHber Maaiaobuaetta 

Rhode lalaud 



pftY a 2 d 

4 a 5 d! 

ConnecUtfttt 

* 





3b. ad. 

pur. 

New York city 

par a 8 p. 



pBThSfp, 

3 d. 

3 a 4 dv • 




1 a 8d. 
standard, 
par a 4 d. 
par a 1 d. 

Pbiladelpbia 

standard. 

7* d. 

standard. 

3 a 10 d. 

standard. 

4^ a 14 d. 
par a 5 d. 
3a ed. 
a 7 d. 


Other Pennaylvania 

New Jeraey 

par a 0 d. 

par a 30 d. 

par a 0 d. 
par a 2 d. 

fJelaware 

1 a4d. 

3 a a d. 

2 a S d. 



Balrmiore 

2 a Oj d. 


para 14 d. 

2 a 30 d. 

r B 9 i 4 

id. 

14 a 8 d. 

1 a 3d. 

1 a 3d. 

8 a 124 d. 

34 a 10 d. 
par a 6 d. 
14 a 10 d. 

Other Ifarvland 

3"a lb d. 

4 a 10 d. 
par a 6 p. 

3 a 10 d. 
par a 6 d. 

1 p. a 3 d. 

4 a X] a. 

2 a 8 fl. 

Oiatriot of Gulumbia 

Virffinia 

a a 10 d. 

par a'S d. 

para 34 d. 

MAW A in a1 

1 a 34 d. 

Virf^inia, Weatem 


par a su Ua 

14 a 6 d, 

8 a m (i. 

3 a 174 d. 

North Carolina 

6 a 10 d. 

2 | p. a 8 d. 

par a 6 p. 

2 a 8 p. 

1 p. a 3 d. 
2‘.l.a4p. 
Id. 

li/a 6 d. 

South Carolina. 

5 a 10 d. 

S a 10 d. 

4 a 3 d. ' 

' 14 a 8 d. 

Georgia 



1 a 4 d. 

Q a 14 .1 

Alabama-- 





4 a 14 o. 


Loniaiana 








Miaaiiaippi 








Tenneaaee 




5 aC d. 

44 a 6 d. 

41 B 124 A 

124 a 20 d. 

few sales. 
124 a 30 d. 
124 a25d. 

Kentucky 



6 a 10 d. 

0 a 12 d. 

AS fi 11* 

44 a 10 d. 

4 } a 124 d. 

124 a 35 d. 

Ohio 

OarVd. 

3 a 10 d. 

4 a 15d. 

16 a 30 d. 

Michigan 


UnitM Statea Branch Dank 

Notfla 





par aid. 

4 a 1 d. 

i A A fl 

American ailver 

7 a 12 p. 

2 a 17 p. 

7 a 17 p. 

par a 5 p. 

^ a ^ u» 


Bank Table — continued. 


BANKS. 

1821 

1H22 

1833 



1826 

1827 



4 a 10 d. 

2 a 3 d. 

3d. 

10 d. 

ir~ 

10 d. 

14 a 3 d. 

3 a 3 d. 

2 a 10 d. 

14 a 24 d. 

2 a 24 d. 

24 d. 

24 d. 

24 d. 


1| a 24 d. 

1 a 24 d. 

a 24 d 


1 a 2 d. 

3 d. 

3d. 

3«J. 





i a 2 il. 




] a 2 d. 

2d. 

4 a 2 d. 

4 a3 d. 

2 d, 

1 a 14 d. 

1 a 2 d. 

2 d. 

1 a 14 d. 

I ti 2 d. 

14 a2 d. 


1 a 24 d. 

2 a 24 d. 

14 a 3 d 



Rhode iMland 

14 a 24 d. 

14 a 2d. 


1 a 24 d 
a 3d. 








*1 a 5 d. 

1 a 5 d. 

1 d. 

standard. 

? a .5 d. 
vtutidurd^* 
pur a 1 d. 

Vi a 5 d. 

standard. 


*B '3 d. 
itandard. 







par u 3 d. 
pur. 

par a 3 d. 
par aid. 




par u 14 d. 
par aid. 

^ d. 


pur a 14 d. 

par a 3 d. 


par' 

par* 


4d. 

4 a 3 d. 

{Tjd. 

1 a lAd. 

4 a ijd. 

1 a 3 d. 

11: 

1 a 14d. 

4 a f d. 

4 a 0 d. 

34 a 54 d. 

1 a 3d. 

24 u 5 d. 

id.' 

1 d. 

4 a 1 d. 

4 a 1 d. 

4 a 5 d. 

3 a 0 d. 
l a 2| d. 

f?*4d. 

laid. 

laid. 

Mid. 

4 a .5 d. 

24 a 5 d. 

14 a 2 d. 

24 a 34 d. 


liar a f d 


1 a I4d. 

5 a 2 d. 

b d. 

3 a 124 d. 

3 a Od. 

2 a 15 d. ' 



Oiatriot of Ciilumbia 

: 

! y 1 0. 

Virginia 

5 a 2 d. 

9 a H d. 

: 

a I4 d. 

Virginia. Western 

5 di 



yiortb CwiroHna ........ 

2 a 44 d. 
f a 3 d. 

14 a 3d. 

21 a 124 d. 

1 a Od. 

34 a {1 (1. 



Soiitb Cai'olioa 


L B 11 .1 

Ganroin 

2 a4d. 

* 


t a 13 a. 

Plorida. 



Alabama 






10 a 15 d. 
OaCd 

6 a in d. 

10 a 20 d. 

30 a 50 d. 

10 a 25 a. 

4 a 5d, 

Gd. 

7 a 10 d. 

Louisiana. 


14 a 8 d. 

.30 a 34 d. 

3 a 7 d. 

2 a 7 d. 

30 d. 

.55 a 70 d. 

1) 

2 a Ti d. 

7 a 10 d. 

15 a 20 d. 

40 a 55 d. 

Misaisaippi 

TttnnABBMfk 

35 d. 

35 d. 


30 U 00 d. 

40 a 75 d. 

70 d. 






















Ohio 

Tia 124 d. 

.** a 8 d. 

5 a C d 

5 a 0 Ar 

5 a 8 d. 

4 a 8 d. 

J n r. d. 


10 d. 

nar. 


t B in .1 

UniteS Statea Branch Bank 

iiaSd. 

4 a 2 d. 

1 4 a 4 a. 

par. 

1 

- - .p ... 


1 i'“»* 


pai * 
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Bank Table — continued. 


BANKS. 


Maine 

Now Hanpahira .... 

Vennent 

MaMachuaetta 

Rhode laland 

Connecttont 

New York city 

New York country.. 

Philadelphia 

Other Pennaylrania. 

New Jeraey 

Delaware 

BaltUnore 

Other Maryland 

Diacrict of Columbia. 

Virginia 

Virginia, Western... 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Miclngan 


11 a B d. 

laBd. 

1 a« d. 
la Sd. 

1 a 2d. 

I aid. 
«ar. 

II a2|d. 
standard, 
par aid. 
par a 1ft d. 
jpara 1 d. 
par a 4 d. 
ial/d. 

ft a I d. 

J a 1ft d. 
ft a4 d. 

4 a 12ft d. 

1 a 2J d. 
2a4d. 

20 a 25 d. 

4 n (• d. 
Ga7d. 

0 a 10 d. 

25 0 35 d. 


1829 


1 a 1ft d. 

1 a 1| d. 
laid. 

I a 1 { d. 

I a 1 I d. 

1 a 1ft d. 
par. 

1ft a 2ft d. 
standard, 
par aid. 
P|g a 3 d. 

d. 
a 1 d. 
d. 

ft a 1 d. 
Sa aft d. 
2ft a 3ft d. 
Ift a 2 d. 

2 a 2ft d. 

10 a l.'S d. 
4a 5 d.. 
h a Gd. 
Oa 10 d. 
*25 a 35 d. 


3ft a 4d. ! 2ft a 3ft d. 

3d. I 3d. 


1830 

1881 

BBS 

1838 

1834 

lalj 

id. 

ftald. 

laid. 

laid. 

1 a Iftd. 

la 1 

\ d. 

laid 

{aid. 

laid. 

1 alftd. 

1 a 1 

t d. 

1 a 4 d. 

laid. 

{aid. 

1 a 1ft d. 

1 al] 

d. 

ftald. 

laid. 

laid. 

I a Ift d. 

1 a 1 

t d. 

laid. 

{aid. 

laid. 

1 a Ift d. 

la 1 

d. 

ftafd. 

{aid. 

laid. 

1 d. 

par. 


par a ft d. 

par aft d. 

par a ft d. 

par a ft d. 

1ft d. 


{aid. 

1 a 1ft d. 

ftaJft d. 

1 a 8d. 

standard. 

standard. 

standard. 

standard. 

standard. 

para 1 d. 

par a 2d. 

para^ft d. 

par a 2 d. 

par a 1ft d. 

par a 1ft d. 

par a 1 d. 

par a 1 d. 

par a 2 d. 

para id. 

par a ft d. 

par a ft d. 

par a 1 d. 

par a ft d. 

par aid. 



par a ft d. 

par a ft d. 

ftald. 

ft d. 

Id. 


ftald. 

ftald. 

i.ail d. 

Iftakd. 

ft a|d. 

ftd. 

ftagd. 

laid. 

1 a ad. 

i to 1 d. 

ftald. 

ftald. 

ft a 1ft d. 

Ia8d. 

2 a 2ft d. 

Ift d. 

1ft a 2ft d. 

1ft a8d. 

Ualid. 

Ift a 2ft d. 

1 a 2 d. 

ift a 2d. 

I.i a 3d. 

1 a 34. 

1 a 1| d. 

Sa 2 d. 

1ft a 2d. 

Ift a 3d. 

2a7 d. 

1ft a 2ft d. 

1 a 3 d. 

2ft a 10 d. 

H a lOd. 

4 a7 4. 



10 d. 

10 d. 

10 a 20 d. 

no salea. 

10 a 15 d. 

5 a i5 d. 

5 d. 

4 alOd. 

7 a 10 A. 

4d. 


3 a5 d. 

4 a 5 d. 

3a5d. 

5d. 

5 il. 


h d. 

5 d. 

5a5 d. 

8 a 10 d. 

7ft d. 


.•) a 7f d. 

fi d. 

3a5 d. 

5d. 

25 a 3.% d. 

20 a 35 d. 

20 a 25 d. 

3 0 2.5 d. 

2a6d. 




no sales. 

no sates. 




no sales. 

no sales. 

no sales. 




no sales. 

no Ha1c< 

no sales. 

ft a. 

2ft a. 3 d. 

Ift a 3 d. 

Ift a 3i1. 

Ifta4d. I 

2 add. 

2 a 3 d. 

1ft a 2 d. 



1ft a 2d. 

A a 2ft d. 


Bank Ta bi.e — continued. 


BANKS. 

IH35 

« 183G 

1837 

1838 

is:i9 

1840 

1 1811 

Maine 

1 d. 

laid. 

1 u Ift d. 

par a 2ft d. 

1 d. a 3 p. 

2ft a 5 p. 

i ft d. a 5 p. 

Now liHiupsiiire 

1 d. 

I a 1 d. 

hi a Ift d. 

par a 2ft d. 

d. a 3 p. 

2 a .> p. 

j ft d. a 5 p. 

Vermont 

1 d. 

laid. 

1 1 a Ift d. 

par a 2ft d. 

i d. a 5 p. 

2 a 5 p. 

1 ft d. a ,5 p. 

Massschiisetts 

1 d. 

J a 1 Jf 

i a l| d. 

}>«ir a 2ft d. 

? d. a 7 p, j 

2 A fi p. 

ft d. a 5 p. 

Rhode Island 

1 d. 

Said. 

i 1 a Ift d. 

par a 2ft d. 

1 d. a G p. 1 

1 2 a 0 p. 

! ft d. a 5 p. 

Guiinecth iit 

J d. 

laid. 

? a 3ft d. 

par a Ift d. 

1 d. a H p. 1 

2 a 0 p. 

: ft d. a 5 i>. 

Now York city 

par a ft d. 

par a ft d- 

1 par a Iftd. 

pur a 3 p. 

p>ir a 13 p. 1 

2ft H 7 p 

I ft d. 0 G p. 

New York country 

1 d. 

1 a Iftd. 

1 par a 3ft d. 

par a 3 p. 

1 d. a 10 p. j 

1 R 5 p. 

2d. a G p 

Philadelphia 

ibtundard. 

standard. 

Htandurd. 

staudttiM. 

standard, j 

1 staudaid. 

standard. 

Other Ponnsyhauia 

par a 2 d. 

par a 2ft d. 

p.ir B 3 d. 

par a 3 d. ' 

par a 3 d. 1 

1 par H 3 d. 

, par a 1 d. 

New Jersey 

par aid. 

par aid. 

par a 2 d. 

par a 2ft d. 

1 d. a G p. 

pur a 5 p. 

1 1 d. a :»ft p. 

Delaware 

par a ft d. 

pat aid. 

pur aid. 

par. 

par. 

par. 

' par. 

Baltimore 

ft a ftd. 

ft a ftd. 

ftald. 

1 a Ift d. 

par a 1ft d. 

par a 1 p. 

1 par. 

Other Maryhind 

laid. 

ftald. 

par a 2 d. 

ft H :i d. 

ft a 2 d. 

pur a ft d. 

1 par a. 'id. 

District of Columbia 

ftald. 

ftald. 

par a 3ft d. 

ft a 2 d. 

par a Iftd. 

i p. a 1 d. 

i par aid. 

Virginia 

ftald. 

ft a Ift d. 

ft aSd. 

ft a 3ft d. 

ft a -1 d. 

p.ir a 2 d. 

par a 3 d. 

Virginia, Western 

J a 2 d. 

Ift a 2ft d. 

.. 

ift a 4 d. 

Ift a .I d. 

2 a 3 d. 

2 a H d. 

North Carolina 

2 d. 

2 a 3 d. 

24 a G d. 

2 a 5 d. 

1 a G d. 1 

1 a 3 d. 

1 a 3d. 

South Carolina 

2d. 

2 a 3 d. 

2 ft a in d. 

2ft a 10 d. 

1 a 7 d. i 

V d. a 3 p. 

2 p. a 2 ri. 

Georgia 

2 a 3 d. 

2 a 3 d. < 

> 3 a 12 d. 

3 a 10 d. 

2ft a 10 d. i 

1 1ft a 30 d. 

1 a 40 d. 

Florida 

nh sales. 

no sales. 

no sales. 

no sales. 

no sales. 

no sales. 

7.5 d. 

Alabama 

4 a M d. 

3 a7 d. 

5Rl5d. 

5i a 20 d. 

2 a 15 d. 

2 a 10 d. 

< 5 II 10 d. 

Louiidaua 

2ft a 3 d. 

2ft a U d. 

5 a 1.5 d. 

2ft a I2ft d. 

par a 7 d. 

i p. a 10 d. 

. 1 a G d. 

Missis^ppi 

4 n 5 d. 

3 a 0 d. 

fl a 20 d. 

7ft a .‘to d. 

b a 15 d. 

15 A 80 d. I 

1 20 a HO d. 

Tennessee 

b d. 

3 a G d. 

5 a 15 d. 

5 a 20 d. 

4 a ISd. 

5| a 10 d. 1 

1 G a 15 d. 

Kentucky 

2ft a 3 d. 

2 a 3 d. 

2ft a 9 d. 

2i a Oft d. 

24 a rift d. 

3 a 5 d. 

1 4 u 7 d. 

Missouri 

no sales. 

fio sales. 

no sales. 

4 a 10 d. 

4 a C d. 

5 a 0(1. 

' 5 a 70. 

tlllnois, 

4 d. 

3 u b d. 

.1 II 8 d. 

2ft a 7 d. 

2ft a Cft d. 

3 H G d. 

3ft a 4 d. 

Indiana 

3 A 4 d. 

3 a 3ft d. 

3 a H d. 

2 a 7 d. 

2ft A uft il. 

3 u 0 d. 

3ft a 10 d. 

Ohio 1 

2ft a 3 d. 

3 d. 

1 3 a (I d. 

2 a ()ft d. 

2 and. 

3ft a 5 d. 

lift a 15 d. 

Michhinn I 

2 d. 

2 a 3 d. 

2i a I.*) d. 

:> It 211 d. 

b a 10 i1. 

10 a ISd. 

10 a 18 d. 

American Silver 1 



1 P’lr a 12 p. 

3 a G p. 

par a 14 p. 

2ft « 7 p. 

- a 0* p. 
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The following table of auspensions is abstracted from a letter of the seeretary 
of the treasury of the United States, dated January 8, 1840: — 


STATES 

AND TERRITORIES. 

Whole num- 
ber of Banks. 

Number of 
Banka which 
suspended 
entirely iu 
1889. 

Number of 
Banka which 
auBpeaded iu 
part. 

Number of 
Banks which 
did 

not suspend. 

Number of 
Hanks which 
are broken or 
discontinued. 

Number of 
Banka which 
have rMumed 
apecie 
paymeiitf. 

Maine 

68 

3 

,, 

64 

• ] 

1 

New Hampshire 

28 

.. 

1 

27 

• 


Vennont 

21 

.. 


18 

8 


MaafiHcbna«etta 

1 184 



121 

IS 


Rhode Idlntid 

03 

63 


i 

• • 

21 

OonnectiRut 

at) 

.. 


35 

1 


New York 

lUB 

4 


194 

4 


New Jersey** 

82 

17 

8 


•2 

ts 

Pennfl>lvania 

7» 

49 

4 


13 


Delaware 

9 

9 





Maryland 

34 

30 



4 

1 

District of Columbia 

0 

fi 

i 




Vireinla 

2fi 

20 

1 

4 

.. 

1 

North Oarolina 

10 

!l 

1 




South Carolina 

14 

6 

8 




Genrifia 

40 

18 

18 

.. 

4 


Alabama 

8 

2 


5 

1 


liOniaiana 

10 

10 





Missiasippi 

W 

17 


11 

1 

2 

Tennessee 

21 

21 





Kentucky 

0 

5 


1 



Ohio 

43 

15 

5 

10 

7 

5 

Indiana 

14 

.. 

14 


a. 

14 

lllinoia 

7 

2 


*.5 



Miaaouri 

1 



1 



Michiflfan 

17 

15 



2 


Arkansaa 

2 

2 





TKRBiToains. 







Florida 

0 

A 

1 




Wiiooniin 

0 

4 

•• 

1 



Total, including branches.. 

009 

343 

02 

49B 

60 

48 

Number of branches. . • . 

109 


i 

1 


1 

Total, without branches. 

R.10 



I 0 




* One not in opcratioui and one broken, ikc» 


t Two partially, and one wholly. 


Statement of Prices of Sliares in the Banks of the^’City of Philaclclphia, at three several 

Periods in 1838, 1841, and 1842. 


BANKS. 

Capital. 

Par 

value of 
Shares. 

Prices of 
Shtires 
14 Aug. 
1838. 

Aggregsto 
value of 
Shares 14th 
Aug. 1838. 

Pheesof 
i Shares 
27 Aug. 
1841. 

Aggregate 
value of 
Shares 27 ih 
Aug. 1841. 

Prices of 
Shares 

1 to 10 
Jan. 
1842. 

Aggregate 
value of 
Shares 

1 to 10 Jan. 
1842. 

United States Bank 

dollars. 

35,000,000 

100 

123 

dollars. 

43,050,000 

10 

dollars. 

3,500,000 

3 

dollars. 

1,060,000 

Bank of North America .... 

1,000,000 

2,500.000 

400 

408 

1,020,000 

300 

750.000 

160 

400,000 

Dank of Pennsylvania 

400 

500 

3.125,000 

2G0 

1,625.000 

120 

760.000 

Farmers* and Mechsnics*. .. 

1,250,000 

50 

02 

1,550,000 

45 

1,125,000 

20 

600,000 

PhiladelphiH 

1,800,000 

100 

108 

1,944,000 

75 

1,350,000 

38 

664,000 

Oommercisl 

1,000,000 

so 

63 

1,260.000 

44 

880,000 

1.040,000 

32 

640,000 

Mechanics’ 

1,400,000 

35 

54 

2,160,000 

26 

15 1 

600,000 

Northern Liberties 

350,000 

35 

fiB 

480,000 

30 

300,000 

23 

230,000 

Sehuylkill 

Southwark 

1,000,000 

50 

50 

1,000,000 

6 

100,000 

3 

60,000 

250,000 

50 

60 

300,000 

46 

226,000 

200,000 

46 

230,000 

Kensington 

Fean Township 

250,000 

50 

75 

876,000 

p40 

23 

115,000 

500,000 

50 

¥ 

750,000 

40 

400,000 

28 

280,000 


5,000,000 

50 

53 

5,300,000 

28 

2,800,000 

104 

1,050,000 

Western 

600,000 

50 

63i 

535,000 

30 

300,000 

22 

220,000 

Manufscturers'& Mechanics* 

401.300 

50 

55 

441,4.30 

• 35 

280,910 

20 

160,620 

Moyamensing 

250,000 

50 

55 

275,000 

38 

190,000 

30 

160|000 

Sixteen Banks. . . . 

52,451,300 




63,565,430 


1 15,065.910 

•• 

7,119,620 


In the stales of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, tliree of the most fertile ones 
ill the union, the ag:g;reg;ate amount of bank capital, according to the returns of 1839, 
was 84,112,604 dollars. There arc no returns of the present condition of the banks in 
those slates, published by the treasury dcpaiUucnt, as in prceeding years, but, from such 
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statetneiits at have been published, it would appear that the a^gre@:aie amount of bank 
capital in these three states is now something less than 23,000,000 dollars. This is its 
nominal value, but from the quality of the securities in which it is invested, the proprietors 
of the shares might not be able to realise more than half the sum stated were the con- 
cerns of these banks brought to a settlement. In the .states of Illinois, Michigan, and 
Arkansas, and in the Florida territory, the banking results descend still nearer to the 
point of annihilation than in the instances just cited. 

A reference to the return of the aggregate bank capital of the country affords fur- 
ther evidence of the enormous extent of the losses from banking to which the shareholders 
have been subjected. At the close of 1839, the entire bank capital was 358,442,692 
dollars. Since that period, and down to this time (November, 1843), considerable sums 
have been withdrawn by the closing up of concerns which had not lost all their capital. 
On the other hand, much larger additions have been made by the creation of a consider- 
able number of new banks; to a greater extent in the state of New York than elsewhere, 
since, under what is termed the ‘free banking system,* every individual who has any pro-* 
prrty can become a money coiner hy pledging it to the state government^ and^ consequently^ 
every indivulaal is strongly tempted to become a creator of paper money for the chance of 
gaining a profit on the amount which can be hept in ch'culatam» 

Free Banking System of New York, — “ It is impossible that a system of banking 
like the one now in operation in New York, which holds out such strong inducements to 
over-issuing and over-loaning, should not, sooner or later, be productive of injurious 
consequences to the community genenilly, and especially so to the trading portion of it. 
Under the free banking laws of that state, the comptroller is required to deliver bank- 
notes to any individuals for the purpo'^e of being thrown into circulation to any extent 
which may be asked for upon a corresponding amount of state stocks or mortgages being 
deposited with him as security for redemption. 

“ In the enactment of this law, ^ the only object,’ says Mr. Gallatin, ‘ which seems 
to have attracted the attention of thejcgislature, is not the danger of suspension, but the 
ultimate redemption of the notes put in circulation.’ That object has not, however, al- 
ways, nor generally, been accomplished. In the numerous instances of failures of the 
free banks, the securities deposited for the redemption of their issues have been found 
insufficient for that purpose. This has been one source of loss to the bill-holders, while 
the long period usually required for flie conversion of real estate and stocks into money 
is another source of injury, since most of the persons in whose hands the issues of failed 
banks usually remain arc constrained, by their urgent wants, to sell them at a great loss 
to those who have theimeans of purchasing them on speculation. 

“ One of the reasons urged in favour of permitting every individual in a state to be- 
come an issuer of paper money was the superior safety of state stocks and mortgages, as a 
basis on which to found a paper circulation. In respect to state stocks, it may be ob- 
served, that the great mass which have been issued are considerably below par, and no 
inconsiderable portion have fallen fifty per cent below the par rate, and from thence to 
nearly the point of annihilation ; while the solid ones arc all in the hands of men who 
are not inclined to part .with them on an/ terms to free bankers. 

“ A reliance on a steady and permanent value of real estate has proved to have been 
equally unsafe. Take, for instance, real property in the city of New York, which is the 
most wealthy one in the country, and has made the greatest advancement* in business and 
population, and, consequently, might reasonably be concluded, that real estate would 
there maintain its value if anywhere. A reference to the official returns of the assessed 
value of real estate in the city of New York, gives the following results: — 


YEARS. 

Dollars. 

1833 

114.129,561 

143,782,435 

233.742,303 

IIW, 778,434 
170,489,042 

|g35 

1836 

1839 

1842 


In 1836, the population was estimated at about 280,000,000; in 1840, it was, by 
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an enameration^ found Co be 312)7 10,000 ; and, in 1842, it was estimated at 350^>00,000. 
There had been erected, between the yeais 1836 and 1842, for the accommodation of 
this additional population, a suitable number of dwellings, warehouses, and public build-* 
ings, and, generally speaking, of a quality superior to any class of buildings which pre- 
viously existed. There should, then, be added to the valuation of 1836, twenty-dve per 
cent, that being the ratio of increase of population. According to that estimate, the re- 
turn of real estate in New York ciiy, in 1842, should have been 233,742,303 dollars, with 
twenty-five per cent supcradded for an increase since 1836 making the amount in 1842, 
292,177,879 dollars. 

^*The actual declinC;, then, in the value of real estate in New York, between 1836 and 
1842 is 115,688,837 dollars, being the difference betwet^n what the returns actually were 
in 1842, and what they would have been, bad the prices of 1836 been maintained. It 
may, perhaps, be imagined that the valuation in 1842 was unnaturally low in conse- 
quence of the depression in business and other causes of temporary duration. There 
might be some reason for such a conjecture, were not the contrary shown to be the case 
by a subsequent decline in prices of real estate, as will be seen by the returns of 1843, 
when they are laid before the public.”* 

“ The number of banks, however, which have, been governed by men who have had 
the firmness of principle to resist temptations laid open to them by the false position in 
which they are placed, as trustees of properly of which they arc likely to become the 
principal borrowers ; the number of banks which, ur.dcr the management of such men, 
have been conducted with a prudent and honest regard to the interests of the stock- 
holders, are few in comparison with those which have been deeply injured or utterly 
ruined by the imprudence or misconduct of their managers. ^ It is believed/ says Mr. 
Nathan Appleton, ^ that in all cases of bank failures in Massachusetts, the failure of the 
principal stockholders and directors has accompanied, or preceded, the failure of the 
bank. The great point, therefore, to be guarded against is, the liability of banks to fall 
into few hands to be used for their private speculations.’ This sound advice from one 
familiar with the art of banking, as well as the principles of banking, was given in 1831. 
It was, like many other wise suggestions from the same source, disregarded by the share- 
holders of banks. 

In some other parts of the country, entire capitals have been sunk in gambling ope- 
rations of the directors of banks and their associates^ who were interested with them; and 
the instances are not rare, where the assets of a bank proved to be insufficient to redeem its 
circulation ; while in other cases, the depositors, bill-holders, and proprietors, were all 
stripped of their property. There were banks in this slate (Massachusetts), and some of them 
under the management of individuals who clamoured loudly against all banks as ^aristo^ 


* Table of Prices and Currency, to show the relative Circulation Prices, Loans, and Deposits 

prepared by Mr. Tildcn. 


YEARS. 

Bank Cir- 
culation. 

Flour 

per 

Barrel. 

Wheat 

per 

Bushel. 

Corn 

per 

Bushel. 

Rye per 
Bunhel. 

Oils per 
Bushel. 

Beef per 
Barrel. 

Pork per 
Barrel,''' 

Cotton 

per 

Pound. 

Loans. 

Deposits. 

Janiitry 1, 

dnllNra. 

dir. 

cte. 

«Jlr. 

CtH, 

<llr. ciB.'dlr, 

CtB. 

cts. 

dir. cts. 

dir. 

Cts. 

Ota. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

183S 

103.693, 

5 

AO 

1 

00 

0 74 

u 

75 

40 

0 2.7 

14 

EH 

17 

305,163,834 

WHmm 

1836 

140.301 ,039 

7 

00 

1 

4.7 

0 <KI 

1 

13 

63 

9 75 

18 

26 

10 


115.104.440 

lSt7 

140.IH5,890 

10 

87 

2 

lilfl 


1 

20 

67 

13 (00 

23 


18 

. y If 


1838 

110.138,910 

8 

7.> 

1 

0.7 

0 84 

V 

15 

53 

14 12 

31 


11 



tBS» 

li)^170,W5 

9 

00 

1 

76 

0 08 

r 

15 

62 

16 87 

83 


14 



1640 

1106,968.672 

6 

00 

1 

18 

0 75 

0 

la 

3G 

12 36 

14 


10 




** By siibsequent contractions of the currenc}*, and, for a short time, to a point below its natural 
level, prices of some of the above articles were' reduced considerably lower than the lowest of the 
quotations. It is not contended by Mr. Tildeii, that there were not other causes in operation to 
raise and to lower prices besides the variations in the bank loans and liabilities. There were great 
iltictuations in the supply of some of the commodities as compared with the demand, but not 
greater than in former years, when prices, instead of fluctuating up and down to the extent of fiffy 
and 100 per cent, did not vaiy more than twenty or twenty-five per cent ” 
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eratk maiwpoHeSf* whose assets would not redeem their circulation and their deposits. 
In these instances, the losses fell with the greatest weight upon the most helpless and 
poorest members of society. And such has generally been the case with ruined banks, of 
whose impending fate the managers and their friends, and others who can obtain access to 
correct sources of information, have had such early warnings as to induce them to sell out 
their shares before they fell into discredit, and the buyers, as one might reasonably ex- 
pect, have generally been among that class of the community to which we have re- 
ferred. . 

** In truth, it canhot be too often repeated, that the losses upon banking fall mainly 
on the most helpless portion of the community, while the benefitssvhich may be supposed 
to arise from the use of bank capitals are chiefly shared among the most shrewd, enter- 
prising, and intelligent classes of society. 

** The shares in the United States Bank were, more than in most instances, held by 
persons of large capitals as permanent investments, and by others who dealt in them on 
8[)eculation. Still, a very considerable portion of its capital, at the period of its ruin, be- 
longed to the class of persons referred to. Accordingly, Mr. Dunlap, its president, in a 
memorial to the legislature of Pennsylvania, thus alludi s to this portion of its stockholders. 
< They are widows, orphan children, persons retired from business and active life, and 
not capitalists only ; and all of them nave been and are sufferers against their will, with- 
out their personal agency, and beyond the possibility of redress by themselves,’ 

Before the final bankruptcy of this institution, a larger number of shares held by 
speculators and by wealthy individuals who had the means of judging of its condition 
and prospects, were sold out by their proprietors, and probably many of the buyeis were 
persons of smaller means, and, consequently, the stockholders may, at the end of its 
career, have become more numerous than at any earlier period. From a statement pub- 
lished in 1840, it appears that there were — 

dollarti. doIla)* 9 . 

VlSh persona holding stock of the value of lou to 2,OOU 
1677 „ „ „ 2,000 to 10,000 

614 M 10,000 to 60,000 

30 „ „ „ 50,000 and upwards. 

9 

“ From the comparatively few heavy shareholders, it mav reasonably be inferred that 
the largest portion of the sufferers by^he ruin of the United States Bank were persons in 
narrow, or in very moderate pecuniary circumstances. In the same document, we find 
the following statement : — 


The number of diarce held by femalea 33,876 

7 ft «> executore and guardiaua 4,^0 

„ M trustees 1G,34B 

„ „ „ benevolent inatitutiona 1,75H 


<< These unfortunate persons not only lost the par value of the shares, but it is pro- 
bable that a considerable portion of the shares were purchased at an advance of ten to 
twenty-five per cent ; and, in some instances, as high as forty to fifty per cent. Those 
prices were obtainable within a short period of the origin of the bank. As a further ag- 
gravation of the feelings of the suflerer, {here can hardly be a doubt that a vast amount 
of shares were purchased at par and upwards after its capital had been invested in secu- 
rities which, to a great extent, were of little or no value, and, consequently, the actual 
worth of the shares, when purchased, was not equal to half the sum paid Vor them ; while 
a still larger amount was purchased somewhat under par, when the bank was in a ruin- 
ous condition. Such will generally be the case with ruined banks. The persons who 
manage them and others acquainted with the facts necessary to rest a judgment upon, 
will sell out their shares, and they will generally fall into the hands of the least intelli- 
gent and most helpless portion of the community, they being the most readily seduced 
into purchases of stocks at the declining prices usually attendant upon sales of shares in 
an unthrifty or a ruined corporation. 

^ An official statement, emanating from the banks in Pennsylvania other than the 
United States Bank, shows that a still greater proportion of their shares were held by 

VOL. III. 6 L 
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small proprietors, and by charitiible institutions, by females, guardians, than in the 
latter institution. The returns of shareholders in 1840 show 

dollarf. dollare. 

63S7 peraoDf holding itook of the value of 100 *' up to 800 
2831 „ „ „ „ 800 up to 1700 

S461 „ „ M „ 1700 up to 4000 

“ The balance of their shares were owned in sums of 4000 dollars and upwards, and 
those larger proprietors were probably, as in case of the United States Bank, mostly per- 
sons retired from the active pursuits of life, and who, consequently, to their own injury, 
and to the entire ruin of many of them, had confided their property to the management of 
agents who, as events Have shown, were utterly unworthy of their confidence. 

*‘The number of shares in these institutions held by 


Pemalea 39,8G0 

Esiecutorfl, guardians, and triiatecs 26,682 

OSicers of benevolent institutions 1,885 


** It is probable that a great portion of the remaining shares were, as before stated, 
owned by aged and retired persons, or by others who had not the disposition or the skill 
to manage their property, and, therefore, were willing to place it in a situation where, 
in the best events, the income would be below the ordinary earnings of capital. But as 
compensation for a rate of interest restrained by an impolitic and unjust law below the 
market value of money, they expected safety, but they failed of finding it, nor, in the 
long run, as respects most of the banks, while banks adhere to the principles on which 
they are based and administered.*’ % 


Boston Bank Dividends. 


BANKS. 

Capital. 

OCTOBEH, 1842. 

Aran 

184.1. 

I April 

, 1814. 

OCIUABR, 1844. 



Dividend. 

Amount. 

Dividend. 

Amount. 

' Dividend. 

1 Amount. 

Dividend. 

' Amount. 

Atlaa 

dolliira 


dollars. 



dollam. 

1 

dollara. 



dollara. 

500,000 

24 per ct. 

12,500 

2i pe 

r ct. 

12,500 

, 21 perct. 

rionr. 

3 

per ct. 

15,000 

Atluntin 

500, (KKI 

3 „ 

15,000 

3 „ 


15,000 

1 3| 

12,500 

21 


12,.50O 

Bofltou 

600,000 

H .. 

21,000 



21,000 

2* „ 

21.000 

34 


22,000 

City 

1,000,000 

2 M 

20.000 

2 .. 


20,000 

1 2 „ 

2.5,000 

n 


2.5.000 

Columbian 

500,000 

3 „ 

1.5,000 

3 


V.'»,ooo 

' 24 ., 

10,000 

24 


12,500 

Kagle 

500.000 

none. 


3 ,. 


15,000 

; H u 

12, .500 

3 


15,000 

Preenian'a 

150,000 

^ per ct. 

5,200 

3* 


.5,200 

3 

.5,250 

34 


.5,250 

Glolie 

1,000,000 

3 “ 

30,000 

^ M 


30,000 

i 2 „ 

30,000 

a 


30,000 

Granite 

500,(MIO 

>. 

12,500 

3 „ 


15,000 

2 

10,000 

3 


1.5,000 

Hamilton 

500,0011 

3 „ 

1,5,000 

3 „ 


15,000 

* „ 

1 10,000 

24 


I2,.5(i0 

MafiHacliuautta. . . . 

800,000 

7 dia. p.«h. 

22,400 

7 dIa. p 

.ah. 

22,400 

3 „ 

16,000 

24 


20.000 

Market 

560,008 

a per ct. 

16,800 

3 pe 

r ct. 

16,800 

3 

16,800 

3 


16,800 

Mechautes' 

150,000 

2 .. 

3,000 

2* 


3,075 

3 „ 

4,.500 

.1 


4,500 

Merclianta* 

2,00<I.0U0 

3i .. 

70.000 

37 „ 


70,000 

24 „ 

60,000 

3 


60.000 

New England 

1,000,000 

3 „ 

.30,000 

3 „ 


30,000 

2 M 

25,000 

3 


30,000 

North 

750,000 

2 

15,000 

2 M 


15,000 

3 „ 

15,000 

24 


18,750 

Shoe and Leuiher 











Dealerti’ 

500,000 ' 

,. 

17,500 

3 „ 


15,.500 

24 „ 

15,000 

3 


15.000 

Shawm at 

500,000 

3 „ 

15,000 

H f, 


10,250 

2 

12,500 

24 


12,000 

State 

1.800.000 ' 

3* .. 

60,0f)0 

3 „ 


.54,000 ] 

4 ,. 

36,000 

24 


46,000 

Suffolk 

1,000.000 ' 

4 

40,000 

* n 

r 

40,000 1 

' 2 „ 

40,000 

4 


40,000 

Tremont 

500,000 > 

none. 

.... 

2 „ 


10,000 

24 s. 

i 12,.5(K) 

24 


12,500 

Tradera* 

400,000 

none. 

.... 

none 

. 

.... 

8,000 

3 


12,000 

Union 

800,000 . 

iq per ct. 

24,000 

3 pel 

f ct. 

24,000 

2*'‘,V 

20.000 

24 


20,000 

WaahingtoD 

^ 500,000 


13,7.50 



7,500 

U » 

8,760 

2 

» 

10,000 

Total 

17.010,000 ' 


471,150 



481,475 


426,300 



480,000 

Dlvidend.Apr. 1842 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 


442,900 < 





1 * 

Increase 

.... 

.... 



.... 

' 1 

38,576 






This gives i 

April, 1842 
October, 1842 
April, 1848 

six dividends on 

• • • 

Sea 

• a • 

t 

a capital of 17,000,000 dollars, a 
dollars. 

. 442,900 October, 1843 . 

. 471,150 April, 1844 
. 481,475 October, 1844 

s follows 

• • 

« 

1 : 

• 


dollars. 

417.000 
426,300 

480.000 


This is the largest October dividend, and shows considerable improvement in the profits 
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of the banks during the past summer. Notwithstanding the low rate of money) as com* 
pared with 1843) there is an increase of fifteen per cent in the profits, which probably 
arose from an extension of credits in that proportion. Neither banks nor stockS) how« 
ever, seem to command confidence, as a means of investment. The experience of past 
years has been such, as to prevent much disposition to put money in banking concerns. 

From the remarks of Mr. William C. Bryant we extract the following passages. 
They were written antecedent to the suspension of 1837, and are in correspondence 
with the views maintained by him at a still earlier period, and before there were any 
signs of a revulsion.* They indicate the opinions of one familiar with the true principles 
of currency and banking, as well as a knowledge of the practical results of our system 
of banking; and thus he was er^bled to foresee and predict the ill consequences which 
must ultimately floupfrom a violation of those principles. 

‘ One of the most curious circumstances,^ says he, ‘ connected with the universal 
rage for speculation, is the exceeding gullibility of the people. No scheme seems to be 
too vast to stagger their credulity. The most impracticable plans are received as easy of 
accomplishment, and the most stupendous projects are entered upon with undoubting 
confidence, as if they were * trifles light as air.’ The thought obtrudes itself, apparently, 
into no man’s mind, that there is a stopping-place, where all this rapid motion 
must cease ; that the machine, urgdti to too great velocity, will at last fall to pieces. 
No one seems to anticipate that there must come a time when the towering fabric which 
speculation is building up, grown too huge for its foundation, will topple on the heads 
of its projectors, and bury them in its ruins. Every one acts as if there were no fear 
that the explosion would take place, while he is in danger. Each one stretches out his 
hand to grasp his share of the gambler’s spoils, without any idea that, like fairy money, 
it may turn to worthless rubbish in his hands. A general infatuation has seized the 
minds of the community, and each one grows wilder in his lunacy from listening to 
the ravings of those around liiin. 

‘ In the meanwhile, the speculators would, indeed, seem to have discovered the 
Midas arl. Their touch turns every thing to gold, lliey are all getting rich. One 
buys the refusal of a farm for s^vast deal more than it is intrinsically worth. He sells it 
to another for a large advance before the term of payment has arrived. The second 
sells it to a third, the third to a fourth ; and, in this way, it probably passes through a 
dozen hands, before the first instalisent of the original price is paid. Each successive 
purchaser fancies himself rich, and the one into whose possession the property falls last 
has magnificent plans in prospect, and thinks that he is the richest of all. But pay-day 
must come, and coi^e ere long, we fear, to many an unprepared speculator, and rudely 
wake him from his dream of fancied wealth. 

“ * The vast and sudden increase which the paper circulation of this country has under- 
gone within the last eighteen months (from 103,692,49.5 dollars to 140,000,000 dollars), 
is the cause of the feverish thirst of riclies which the community now exhibits ; and what- 
ever shall check that circulation, and turn it back upon the banks, will arrest the disease, 
but arrest it with a violence that to many will prove fatal, and give a fearful shock to all. 
Paper money is, to the people of this country, ‘ the insane root that takes the reason pri- 
soner and they can l9c restored to sanity only by withholding such sf iiuulatirig and dan- 
gerous aliment. As it now is, their appetite grows by what it feeds on. The demand for 
money increases with each succeeding day ; and every new loan of bank credit but gives 
rise to new projects of speculation, each wilder and more chimerical than the last. 

* The effect of this pervadfng spirit of speculation (or spirit of gambling of the most 
desperate character, as it might more properly be called), on the murals of the commu- 
nity, is dreadful. Its direct anfl manifest tendency is to blunt men's moral perceptions, 
anci accustom them, by degrees, to acts and devices of traffic which an honest, unsophis- 
ticated mind would shrink from with horror, as frauds of the most flagitious dye. It creates 
a distaste for the ordinary pursuits of industry ; it disinclines the mind from the gradual 
accumulation in some regular vocation, and kindles au intense desire, like that expressed 
in the prayer of Ortogrul of Basra, * Let me suddenly grow rich !’ To this gambling spirit 
of the day we may directly trace the most of those prodigious frauds, the discovery of 
which has recently startled the public mind. ‘ Startled the public mind,* did we say'? 
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The phrase is wrong. The public were not startled. They heard the stories with the 
most stoical indifference ; and if any exclamations were uttered^ they conveyed rather a 
sentiment of commiseration for the criminals, than one of detestation for their stupendous 
crimes. 

* But the day of the madness of speculation is drawing to a close. The time must 
come, nor can it be remote, when some financial or commercial revulsion will throw back 
the stream of paper circulation to its source, and many a goodly vessel, which had ven- 
tured too boldly on the current, will be left, by its reflux, stranded onjts shores. Circum- 
stances may yet defer the evil day for a while, but it cannot be far ifff. A failure of the 
cotton crop, or any one ^of the thousand contingencies to which trade is perpetually liable, 
will give a shock to the widely expanded currency of the. country, which will be felt with 
ruinous force through every vein and artery of business. Woe unto them in that day 
who do not now take timely caution. Their cities, and towns, and villages, which they now 
are so fertile in planting, as if they thought men might be multiplied as rapidly as paper 
money, will remain untenanted and desolate memorials of their madness, and the voice of 
sorrow and mourning, instead of the din of our present unreal prosperity will be heard 
through the land.’ " 

How very applicable are these remarks to the railway plague of 1845, in Eng- 
land. Mr. Lee, in alluding to paper securities, says : — 

“ Of the description of securities referred to, and. for the most part created by one 
class of persons, for the purpose of getting possession, through banks or by some other 
contrivances, of the property of other persons, there must have been, at one period— say 
from 1834 to 1841 — some thousands of millions of dollars in existence within the com- 
pass of those few years — the ultimate effect of which was to injure all the banks — to ruin 
a majority of them — and finally to transfer from the most industrious, prudent, economi- 
cal, useful, and productive classes of the nation, a considerable portion of their estates, to 
the most imprudent, reckless, and unprincipled portion of it. 

Of the various classes of citizens who have suffered from this vicious system of banking 
and gambling — the cotton planters, probably, come in for^.be largest share of the losses — 
unless the manufacturers of cotton maybe considered as having the unfortunate pre-emi- 
nence in that respect. First, in the enhanced prices paid for their raw material and for their 
labour — cons^equent upon a superfluous and fluciSdating currency. Secondly, in the 
amount of bad debts on the sales of their manufactured goods. Thirdly, in the delusive 
appearances of prosperity occasioned by a redundant currency — causing artificially high 
prices for goods, and leading to the establishment of more manufai^turing concerns than 
the real wants of the country required — and more than would have been established 
under the more natural and healthy operation of a sound and honest currency. The 
high profits gained by manufacturers, at periods when prices were unduly enhanced by 
the action of an expanding and expanded currency — together with an unnatural demand 
for goods beyond the paying ability of consumers — induced by the improvident and too 
extended trustings of the sellers of manufactures. 

‘‘ The evils we have described are the natural, if not the inevitable, fruits of a vicious 
system of currency ; — of a currency issued by 900 banks, created ‘and regulated, if regu- 
lated at all, by thirty states and territories, managed by 9000 directors, who have the 
power, and who fixercise it too, of expanding and contracting the circulating medium at 
any moment and to any extent, they may deem expedient, and, consequently, of causing 
great variations in the prices of commodities. The effect of their operations lead 
to dangerous speculations, and imprudent and dishonest transactions, and producing 
what are termed good times. The reaction, however, must come. Then come the fall of 
prices, stagnation, depression, discredit, despair, followed by commercial and monetary 
convulsions and revulsions ; suspensions of individual payments, failures and repudiation; 
Boroetimes ending, as in 1814, and more recently in 1837, in the failure of all the banks; 
— ^ those institutions vohich are allowed the pfivilege^ or it is taken by t/tem, of circulal^ 
ing 150,000,000 dollars of paper notes on a reserve of coin not usually exceeding 30,000,000 
dollars or 40,000,000 dollars^ with an engagement^ on their part^ to maintain the cur^ 
rency of lAe country in a stable and sound condition'^ 
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Banks of New Orleans. 


YEARS. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Depoaita. 

Rate of Specie. 

Sight CbecU 
on Nev York. 


dollars. 
6,796,351 
37,3'8,H39 
61,234,168 
69,198.741 
« 66,593,371 
62,058,084 
56,856.610 
49,138,700 
49,861,143 
62,027,697 
* 48.664,884 

48.640.790 
49,226,189 
48,462,800 

46.157.791 
.33,301,028 
36.443,442 
33,247,740 

dnllars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 
2.016 560 
7,106,628 

1 1 744 712 

per ceut. 

per cent. 

iftanj Jime...' 










1R37j Jamiary 

21 WM mn 


li;487.'431 

7,426,468 

8,021,137 

7,057.161 

4.»2e.07(« 

0,118,651 

6.048,218 

6.670,665 

7,020.263 

7,271.285 

7,859,929 

4,912,252 

4,819,791 

2,130,‘2U4 

2,019,364 





7,558,465 




2!070',72a 

3 9H7 607 



„ Deeetnber 

0 2H0 588 



1889, OetoLair.... 

0|Sicsf •vnvi 

2,847,487 

2,504,7*2.5 

4 341 633 

g 


,, Occsember 

^,0*1 1 .IftaO 

5,526 78.5 

3 

22 

1840, January 

• 2,.526,969 
3,533,406 
3,100,243 
3.220.978 
8,406,004 
2,338,624 
2,296,231 
1,084,148 
1,208,4.59 

6, 804 J 30 
6,8*27,220 

4 

3 

„ June 

gl 

gl 

,, Oeefinil^er. . . . . 

0,443,786 

7,360,35*2 

8,264,171 

5.870,375 

4.033,162 

1,4404)50 

3 

12 

IMI, January 

il 

i ]1 

„ Jiina .....f.'.-. 

y 

** 

.52 

„ DacenibBr. .......... . 

42 


1842, March 

June. a. 

7* 

4 

] 

SO aa«aaaaaaauaa«aa 

„ Suptembrr 

|! 733,1 14 

par 

,* 

i 


The capital of all the banks in New Orleans was» in 1830, 4,665,980 dollars. 
This was increased to 39,943,832 dollars in December, 1837, a period of seven years. 


This capital was held or procured as follows : 

• dollara. 

Procured in Europe, mostly on the credit of the iitate 20,725,^)80 

„ other United States 0,945 710 

„ or held in Uouiatana 1*2.273,0 12 


Total capital paid up .19.943,83*2 


** This capital was subsequently increased to 41,711,214 dollars. The increase 
of banking facilities at this rapid rate was evidently in advance of the real business 
of the city, which in the same period had increased fifty per cent only. The bank 
credits constantly accumulating, sought other than legitimate channels for their 
employment, at the same time»that they greatly facilitated speculators in obtaining the 
means of operating in cotton — the principal article of export from New Orleans. The 
market for that article became altogjether speculative under the influence thus exercised ; 
and, by a singular inversion of tbin|;s, the rate at the same period throughout a season 
would always be higher in New Orleans, the point of purchase, than in Liverpool, the 
principal market of consumption. If, through over-production, or an untoward state of 
affairs abroad, the market was checked, a long chain of reclamations and discredit fol- 
lowed, which made its evil influence felt throughout the union, particularly in New York, 
where the sterling bills were mostly negotiated. The failures of those banks were very 
disastrous. The two outer columns of the rate of specie and sight checks on New York, 
indicate the depreciation of the currency through all the period of suspension which took 
place in October, 1839. Under the present law, the banks are required to retain in their 
vaults one dollar for every three dollars of their bills in circulation, with the exception of 
the real estate banks, ^which are allowed ninety days. We have here then an outline of 
the remarkable manner in which capital has been drawn into banking at New Orleans, 
and been sunk by the inherent vices of the system. In all sections of the country the 
same general features have and do exist. All that capital which, dur?hg the undue ex- 
citement of the years subsequent to 1832, was drawn into banking by the operation of 
speculation in raising prices and creating an extraordinary demand for money, has, in the 
general fall of property, ceasec^to exist, leaving, however, active, as much capital as is 
necessary for the transaction of business. The quantity of money required for the inter- 
change of commodities may be illustrated by the comparative value of the crops of cot- 
ton and flour, which are the most valuable, for the years 1837 and 1838, according to 
the average market value for each year. The average crop of cotton for the last seven 
years, has been 515,280,000 pounds, and of flour 20,000,000 barrels.’’ — Hunt's Com- 
mercial Chronicle* 
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Ohio Banks, September, 1842. 


BANKS. 

Loaofl. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Depoaitfl. 

Charter Ex- 
piree. 

Bank of Zoneirilie 

1X2.4U0 
1I8.H88 
147.880 
947,471 
90,007 
00,914 j 

.'ia,576 

170, .*144 
341.29*2 

178,897 

132,102 

139,163 



8.610 

17,161! 

Jan. 1843^ 
do. 

,1 MuNkiiigum 

Ohio Life and Trust 

2*784 

7,771 

Franklin Bank. Cincinnati 

Columbian Bank. North LUbon 

Ba^tou Bank 

122,21 1 1 

16.760 
13,0i»9 j 

4 .a37 

20,890 

19,130 

*240,851 

17,882 

do. 

do. 



lS,051 

12,240 

20,443 


Western Renerve Batik 

Cummercial Bank of Scioto. .. .k 

Farmers* and Meokanira* Bank oi 
Steubenville 

30^332 

*21,931 

20^154 

114,908 

m 

do. 

do. 

Franklin Bank, Coliinibiu 

68,'822 




Bank of Geauga 



1844. 






Total 

2,512,013 

1 401,487 





1 DIj9|V«U 

alUf f lOU 


Bank of Sanduaky 

174.401 

406,522 

40,017 


ClOA 

Ik/flfeV lOfkA 

,, WonatHr 

1 tl3) 1 UVI 


Way IDOU* 

Juno do. 

Lafayette Bank of Cincinnati 

Bank of Maasillnn 

Clinton Bank, Gulumbiii 

873.073 

247,394 

438,8'i6 

1.33, .'i70 

331424 

35,117 

58,865 

279,273 

32,930 

170,786 

210,103 

39)242 

37,391 

Jan. 1854. 
June 1836. 
Jan. 1834. 

Hfunv tA*kn 

Bank of Xenia. . .. 



„ Circle viUe 

313,304 

189,129 

20,434 , . 

4*2 213 

103 *027 

4Z,«u2 
a? ana 

jutty loove 

rt/i lATvfa 

,, Norwalk........... 

44 071 

24, *653 

0 , ,o;ia 

QO« JnUiJa 

f«aav lUKA 



00,489 

JaUe iDdUa 

Total 

To expire 

2,77S,2.3h 

2,rilA9la 

375.095 1 
401,487 1 

1,108,908 
‘ 065,025 

808,000 

367, 136 


Grand Total . . . 

3,291,173 

776,582 i 

1,774,533 

^73M36 j 



Accorrliug to this return, the hanking of Ohio, in 1843, as compared with the 
highest point of inflation, January, 1836, will present the following results: 


DATE. 

Banka. 

1 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

DepoaitH. 



dollara. 
17,070,714 
2,778 2.38 

dollan*. * 

Q 09.1 llOlt 

doliara. 

9 67d 044 

dollara. 




1 lAk 

MAft lum 




•J f •jyifi/tj 

1 • 1 VO^«lvO 

aivOfirw 


mBBsSSm 

14,.30 1,436 

2j;,49,8n 

1 8,.360,736 

3,573,014 


Number of Banks, and their aggregate Capital, in each State, at three Periods. 


BANKS. 


1830 

j 

1839 

r 

1843 

Number 
of Bunks. 

Capital. 

( Number 
jof Banks. 

Capital. 

Number 
of Banks. 

Capital. 



dollars. 

1 

dullurs. 


dnllara. 

Maine 

18 

2 , 050,000 

1 

4,67 1 ,300 

37 

2,925,000 

New Hampshire 

18 

1,791.670 

1 28 

2,9.39,508 

27 

2.847,508 

Vermont 

10 

432.6*25 

I Ilf* 

1,325.330 

7 

597,810 

Maaaacbiiaetta 

66 

20,420,000 

! 118 

34.483,000 

108 

38,631,000 

Rhode lalaiid 

47 

6,118,397 

62 

9,983.969 

62 

0.823,556 

Connecticut 

31 

! 4,48.3.177 

31 

8,806,204 

31 

8^80,593 

New York «.•••• 

37 

\ 20,08.3,3.33 

159 1 

1 52,028,781 

131 

43,019,577 

New Jersey V. ... 

IS 

I 2,017,009 

: 20 1 

1 3,823,607 

23 

3,470,000 

Pennsylvania* I 

33 j 

14,610,333 

• 48 1 

21,280,405 

35 

18,704,230 

United States 

1 1 

1 35,000,000 

, I i 

35/JOO.OOO 



Delaware i 

6 

830,000 

*1 3 

881.518 

3 

661,518 

Maryland* 

13 ! 

6,250,493 

21 1 

10..520,494 

11 

6,850,000 

District of Gnliimhin ! 

0 ! 

3,873.704 

6 

1 .708.074 

0 

1,745,155 

Virginia ! 

4 ! 

3,371,100 

6 i 

11,304,060 

0 

10,130,000 


* Seven. 
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Comparative view of the Condition of all Banks in the United States, near the Com- 
mencement of each Year, from 1834 to 1840, inclusive. 

The whole number of hanks in the country at the present time, is 001, Including 170 branches. In the column tor 
1S40, of the annexed table, slxty-one banks and forty branches are estimated, for lack of fresh returns. In 1834, 5, 6, 
and T, more or less banks or branches were estimated f»r the same rea><on. For 1R3B and 1830, the returns appear to 
be complete, llie estimated banks for 18^0 are aHout one-ninth of the whole number, and comprise about one-tenth 
of the banking capital. The ? aiiation from that cannot be material ; as tiie estimates are based upon the returns of 
the preriouH year. 


BANKS. 

Whole number of Banlcls 
and Branches in opera- 
tion 

I 

Capital paid in 

Ltmna and discounts 

Stocks 

Real estates.... 

ether investments 

Due from other banks.... 
Notes of other banks on 

hand 

Specie funds 

Specie 

Circulation j 

Deposits I 

Due other banks i 

Other liabilities ! 

Aggregate of hank accounts! 
Ditto of investments sup- 1 
posed to yield income... | 
Excess of such ditto be-; 
yond amount of capital j 

paid in I 

Aggregate of deposits and] 

circulation ' 

Ditto of deposits, circnla-', 
tion, and sums due by 

other banks 

Do. of specie, specie funds, 
notes of other banks, and 
sums duo by other banks 
fixeem of immediate lia-; 
biliiles over ininiediatc; 

means | 

Total of means of all kinds' 
Total liabilities, exclusive; 

of those to stock holders,.! 
Ditto of the banks to uue 

another I 

Ditto to all, except other 
banks and stockholders. . 
Net circulation I 


1834 

163.5 1 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

506 

J 

^ ■ 

71.1 

788 

• 829 

640 

901 

dollars. 

•dollars, j 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

200,00r),844 

231.250,3371 

251.876,292 

200,772,091 

317,630,778 

327,132.512 

858,442,092 

324.1 ltt,499 

365,103,834, 

4S7..506,080 

525,115,702 

48.5,631,687 

492,278,015 

462,896.523 

6,113,195 

9.2IO..'i79. 

11,709.319 

12,407,112 

33,908,604 

36,128,464 

42.411,760 

10,850,090 

11,140.1071 

14,194,375 

19,064,451 

19.075.731 

16.607.832 

29.181,910 

1,72.1.547 

4,642.224 

9 975,226 

10,423,630 

24,194,117 

28,3.52,248 

2-1.592,580 

87,320,645 

40,084, o:w 

51,870,955 

69,063,910 

58,195,153 

52,898,357 

41,140.164 

22.154,919 

21.086,301' 

32,11.5,138 

36.533,.527 

24,964.257 

27,372,906 

20,797,802 

26,641,753 

3,061.819 

4,800.076 

.5366,500 

004,000 

3,012,507 

3,623,674 

.... 

43,937,62.5 

40,019,594 

37,915.340 

3.5,184.112 

45.132.073 

33,105.105 

94,830.570 

10:1,692,495 

140.301,038 

149,1 8.5, HfW) 

116,i:i8,910 

13.5,170,995 

100,068.572 

75,6tiG.9H6 

8:1,084,365 

115,104 440 

127,;VJ7,IH5 

84,691,184 

90,240,146 

75,096,857 

26,602,203 

:iH,972,578 

50.402,369 

02 421,118 

61,01.5,692 

.5.1,135^08 

44,159,015 

.... 

19,320,475 

25,999,234 

36.560 289 

50,995,679 

62,946,248 

43,276,183 

816,074,441 

974,643,887 1 ,20.5,879,136 

1,372 820,745 

1,321 ,.53.5,910 ' 1 ,.171,008,531 

1,280,292,790 

342,806.331 

390.1.50,804 

493,385,000 

! .567,010,895 

1 

501,700,319 

573,300,550 

569,082,772 

142,800,387 

158,906,167 

241.409,708 

1 

1 276,238,804 

243,108 261 

246.234,047 

200,640,060 

l70,r>OH,.'j5ri 

186,773 8(H,1 

25.5,405,478 276,583,075 

200,830,094 

225,411,141 

182,665,429 

197,108,849 

1 

225,710,438 

305,807,817 

3.19,004,193 

1 

20 1,845, 686 1 278.540,049 

220,825.044 

76,126,317 

i08,ip0,783 

128,811,703 

139,479,277 

119,247.426 

129,010,56.1 

98,667,105 

120 U82.5.1Vli 

117,576,055 

170,996,084 

199, .524,916 

142,-598,258 

149,530,086 

128,157.9.19 

418.932,648 

498,326,687, 

622,190,703 

706,490,172 

704,358.577 

702,383,122 

057,749,877 

197,108,849 

245,066,913' 

331,807,081 

375,504,182 

321,823,305 

341,492,897 

270,100,227 

76.086,857 

100,^42,917 

134,394,402 

158,018,55.5 

144,175,002 

133,400,831 

106,097,691 

121,121,992 

144.923,996' 

281,401,712 

31.1,143,304 

200,82.5,773 

288..157,389 

270,100,220 

72,684,651 

82,606,194 

108,18.5,900 

112,652,303 

91,174,6.53 

107,7!»8,029 

80,170,687 




Return of Banks nearest to January. 


BANES. 


Georgia 

New Orleans... 
South Csndina . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Vlrgima 


Maine 

New York ... 
Massachusetts. 
Connectiout . . < 


Pennsylvania 

New Jersey 

Maryland 

District of Oolumbia 

Bank of Mobile 

Bank of Missouri. . . . 
Bank of Kentucky .< 


Total.,. 


Increase 

Docresse 


January, 1841. 

January, 1844. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Specie. 

CtrculAtion. 

Deposits. 

Specie. 

dollurs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

5.518,822 

1,986,413 

1,300.694 

3,672,470 

1,416,198 

i.. 545, 106 

6,443,785 

3,094(730 

3,162,24:4 

1,416,934 

5,564,685 

7,871,334 

• 3,008,514 

1,712,745 

1,038,082 

1,608,537 

1,902,004 

t. 672, 539 

709.803 

3,584,341 

1.052,767 

2,231,420 

602.377 

778,348 

2,80.5,568 

472.748 

1,076,551 

2,115,225 

200,248 

909,306 

3,105,415 

109, .540 

529,640 

none. 

2,174,862 


0,8.52,485 

2,754,(i30 

2,318,791 

4,875,239 

2,160,359 

1,754,390 

733,834 

260,792 

1,606,663 

7,927,498 

223,769 

15.235,060 s 

17,053,279 

5,429, f>22 

16,33.5,401 

9,219,267 

29,026.415 

10,086,542 

9,112,882 

7,257,410 

2,991,804 

10,21.1,887 

7.298,815 

2,724.721 

8,87.1,927 

454,298 

3,628,.'i69 

8,292,2.18 

9,794,871 

455,430 

7.060,120 . 

5,340,200 

2,100,000 

6,022.268 

6,389,520 

8,000,009 

1.074,843 

436,049 

1,. 578,635 

1,190,880 

616,710 

2,529343 

3,136,979 

1,5.56,026 

1.647,539 

3,652,973 

3,529,265 

121,975 

36,073 

653,386 

245,629 

557,239 

963,223 

1,053,359 

961,569 

303,048 

124,031 

354,911 

613,729 

347, .530 

332,909 

509,527 

1,07:4,090 

1,220,589 

1.505.257 

1,918,461 

394,564 

481, .530 

1,796,300 

675,137 

803,998 

74,332,050 

57,081.393 

; 25,826,547 

44,806,414 

88,303,631 

46,910,650 


! 74.332,050 

57,081,:i93 

25,826^47 




1 

i 31,222,238 | 

21,084,103 




! 29,526.tM6 
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We have under the head of New Yoirk given statistics of the bank of that 
state down to the end of the year 1843. The following statements and tables 
include all the statistical information which we have been enabled to obtain, 
down to the dose of the year 1845. 

“ The state of the currency throughout the union, as a great whole, has been in a most 
unusually contracted state. Of the banks in eighteen states, reporle^l nearest to January, 
1844, the results were as follows *' 


t 

Cireulfltion 

Capital 

Kotea on hand 


dollara. dollara. 

60.3*i8.5ft7 Nett circiilr tion 89,491,368 

148.096.480 Spocio 43.899,678 

10,787,334 Loana 193,986,761 


“Of the amount of notes on hand, a portion were checks and cash items. The 
nett circulation was about 41,000,000 dollars, or near 3,000,000 dollars less than the 
specie on hand — a most extraordinary position of affairs, and eminently indicative of the 
blight which in the past few years, has overtaken paper credits .’ Commercial 
Review. 


Banks of New York. 


description. 

November, 1844. 

August, 1844. 

Novembef. 1841. 

February, 1815. 

May, 1845. 

Loans 

dollars. 

61,614.129 

1 1,602.789 
17,313.101 
27,398.160 

dollars. 

71 643 

dollars. 

Aril 

dollars. 

^A DU 9 K^Q 

dollars, 

fIvlAI AiSA 

Specie 

10 IQI 074 

i 4,usi||7nci 

6,H»3,236 

18,513.403 

26,970,246 

74,040,1/011 

8,118,324 

19.581,643 

28,426,007 

Circulation.. 

Air, l^f 

1M A01 4A4 

An 1 r,n Ilf A 

Deposits 

28,767,112 

30,391,622 


“ From May to August is usually the season when travellers and traders coming to 
New York for pleasure, or to buy goods, or pay old debts, bring with them large 
amounts of money. It is also the season when the supply of foreign bills being the 
least, an export of coin springs up to supply the deficit. , Tliis year, however, notwith- 
standing the payment of 2,500, (KX) dollars New York state stock, due July 1st, and 
the resumption of the Pennsylvania dividends, the remittances are much less than last 
year. This arises from diminished imports, and fwoin a better price obtained abroad 
for cotton sold, as well as for increasing quantities of general farm produce sold in Eng- 
land, under the modiBed tariff of that country .”— Commercial Chronicle, 

Rates of sterling bills on London, and of sight checks on New York, with 
the receipts of specie, and specie in the banks of New Orleans during the fol- 
lowing periods of 1844 and 1845:— 


DATES. 

1844 


Jane 1 

I 

Aniwit 1 

September 1. 

October 1 

Moeenber 1 

December 1 


? 



6 


H 


Sterling. 


New York Cheoke. 


per cent. 





per cent. 


to 


Spr. 
i pi*. 
Ipr. 
tpr. 
i pr. 

i Uii. 
die. 


1845 
Jinmirv 1 
PebTum ., 
Merob 

M»y 

Jane 4 .... 



♦» 


>» 

9*_ 


— d». 

{die. I 
idle. I 
Jpr. 


Received Specie. 

Specie in Bank. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

7A67,M5' 

0.943,263 

7.670,703 

8,234,692 

7A77.2I3 ; 


7.797,823 


40,661 

7,027,646 

802.405 

8,662.981 

o 366,106 

8,000.663 

680,723 

7.610.080 

006,141 

7,174,766 

1,819,136 

7,234,463 

2,040.508 

7,136.609 

3,148,018 

6A51.I68 


Prom June, 1 843, to June, 1 844, the rate for sterling evinced violent fluctuations, as 
well as the rate for New York checks. The demand at New Orleans for eastern funds 
usually raises the rate to a premium as early as May Ist ; at which period, in 1844, 
they were at 1 per cent premium. This year, on the Ist of June, they had only 
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attained ^ per cent premium. The receipts of specie at New Orleans are also much less, 
resulting in a decline of the amount held by the banks of that city. The course of 
trade between the western country and New York usually turns upon New Orleans. 
The west buys its goods and merchandise of the northern and eastern Atlantic cities, 
and sells its produce to a great extent in New Orleans. The demand for northern funds, 
at New Orleans, is therefore proportioned to the extent of purchases, as compared with 
safes. When the purchases exceed the sales, specie usually leaves the banks of the 
states in the valley pf the Mississippi, and descends the river to New Orleans, for investment 
in bills. This demand for bills has, in 1845, been less than during the two previous 
years; and, as a consequence, the specie of the New Orleans banks has decreased, and 
spread through the.western st Aes in general circulation, improving the state of currency, 
and promoting the soundness of the western trade. The west has been a good deal in 
want of a circulating medium ; and that circumstance has opened the door to the cir- 
culation of considerable quantities of irregular paper. Of this description were the 
issues of some of the Michigan banks, particularly the bankrupt St. Clair bank. In 
Chicago, Illinois, there is a large circulation of what purports to be checks or certificates 
of deposit upon Wisconsin insurance companies. In Oiiio, the want of a sufficient 
supply of currency led to the enactment of the law of the last session of the legislature 
of that state. A sufficient number of banks, under the state bank feature, have been 
organised, to constitute the state bank ; and the governor has issued his proclamation 
to the effect that some ooncorus, •having complied with the free banking portion of the 
law, are authorised to commence business as independent banks. The probability is, 
that new banks will multiply under the loose provisions for the state hank, until a dis- 
astrous reverse overtakes the whole. That branch of the law offers greater inducements 
to irregular banking than docs the other branch of the same law. Tlris latter is a coj)y 
of the New York free banking law ; in relation to which, a most startling decision has 
been made in the Supreme Couit of New Yoik, by Judge Bronson, lo the effect that 
the law authorising them is unconstitutional, and that the institutions organised under 
it have no legal existence. The conclusion of the decision of the learned judge is as 
follows : — * 

“ ‘ We are tlieii brought to the following results, all founded — not upon mere dicta— 
but upon the express adjudication gf the Court for the Correctioti of Errors : — 1 . It is the 
business and duty of the court to examine and decide whether any lav/ falling within the 
two-thirds clause of the constitution received the requisite number of votes to give it vali- 
dity. If it did not, the supposed law is utterly void. 2. Associations formed under the 
general banking lavf are corporations ; — and 3. The conslilutioii extends to all corpora- 
tions. The conclusion is obvious. Having examined and ascertained that the general 
banking law did not have the assent of two-lhirds of the members of cither house, it 
follows that, so far as it authorised the forming corporations or associations, it is utterly 
void; and the banking companies which have been organised under it have no legal 
existence.' 

‘‘This decision, should it be sustained, involves the most important consequences; 
in order to estimate which, we annex the following table : 


Batiks of New York, distinguishing the Free Banks, IS44-5. 



Losna^ 

Real estate 
Aunds .... 

Stocks .... 

Bank fund 
Eap(*nBes a&d OTer-draltsI 

Specie 

Giuili items. 

Bank-notes 
Due banks . 


Total TPsouTces. 



dollars. 

73,905,000' Capital. 

3,057,903, Profits 

4,4l9,<r43;Cin’.ulati<in 

IO,773,07>MDue states 

cannl fund ... 

739,9(it)j Depositors 

8,9GH,()02 Incliviiluals.... ... 

0.047,520! Banks 

2, 505,037| United States .... 
8,77 7.513; Other itvius 


83 I ftS 
Corporate Free 
Hanks. Hanks. 


87.762,028 3 1,043,421 '110,407.348; Total liabilities 


dollars. I 
12,427,1171 
1,033,437 
5,037,533 
91,848 
310,703 
8,412,.1S1 
339,470 
3,240,343 
774.504 
187,845 


87 ,7 G4.044 ' :i I ,(i4 4 ,42 1 ' 


dollars. 
31,391,400. 
3,370.803, 
15.114,680 
595,435 1 
l,4M,790; 
21,979,071 
46H,448j 
Il,2l0,7«0l 
2,01 1,757[ 
401,624 


iTotal, 148. 


dol'ars. 
4.3,618.607 
4,414,:i30 
20,152,219 
68 r, 473 
I ,.'>24,55.1 
30.301,622 
807,918 
14,131,103 
2.78«i,361 
58!), 409 


'1(9,403,455 


VOL. 111. 


6 ki 
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<^The interest involved in these 'Existing banks^ is, it appears, near 32,000,000 dollars, 
or rather more that twenty-five per cent of the whole banking interest of the state, in 
addition to which, there are some 12,000,000 dollars involved in free banks in liquids* 
lion in the hands of trustees, &c. This is the second serious difficulty which has grown 
out of the loose, not to say careless, manner in which the state constitution is trifled with, 
in the formation of laws, afifecting in their operation the best interests of the people of 
the stale. The state constitution provides a vote of two-lhirdsof all the members elected 
to each branch of the legislature shall be required to any bill creaUng, continuing, or 
altering, or renewing any body, politic or corporate, or for the appropriation of public 
money to a local or private purpose. Notwithstanding these provisions, some 6,600,000 
dollars were given to railroads on a majority vote, an*d a bill ui^der which sixty-five 
banks have been organised with reference to some paper, as money, passed by a similar 
vote. And these great interests are now declared null and void for the want of proper 
adherence to the organic law of the state.” 

STATISTICS OF THE SAVINGS* BANK OF NEW YORK. 

“According to an official copy of the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Bank of Savings, in the city of New York, for 1843, laid before the legislature 
March 8, 1844, it appears that the trustees have received from 18,479 depositors, from 
1st of January to Slstof December, 1843, the sum of 1,157,682 dollars 60 cents. The 
nature of drafts paid was 148,814 dollars, and the amount paid out was 950,286 
dollars. 

“ The following table exhibits the number of persons from whom deposits were received, 
and the amount deposited ; the number of drafts drawn at the institution, and the 
amount paid out, in each month of the year, commencing in January, and ending in 
December, 1843 : 

“ The following table presents a general view of the institution, from the com- 
mencement of its charter, in July, 1819, to January, 1844: — 

Receipts. 


tlollam cts. 

July, 1819, to July, 1824, 5 yeara, from 29,437 depoaU^ra 4.'> 

1824, to Jan. 1830, nj „ 00,820 „ 52 

Jan. 1830, „ 183.5, 5 „ 82,5.35 „ 4,r,44.fl04 70 

., 1835, „ 1H40, 5 „ 92,382 5.951,545 bO 


204 .r 205,174 ^'5,928,022 47 

1840, ,. 1841, 1 „ 10,469 „ 1,095,388 27 

1841, „ 1842, 1 „ 18,928 „ 1,222,919 BO 

1842, „ 1843, 1 „ I.5,.352 „ 978,223 15 

1843, „ 1844. 1 „ 18.479 „ 1,157,082 50 

44 „ 334,402 „ 20,382,836 19 

Brduct amount paid* to 246,910 drafta 18,786.480 87 


1,596,348 32 

Addintereat, up to and including January dividend, 1844 2,264,560 53 


Total due to depvaitora January 1st, 1844 . 3,860,914 85 


“The foreign, as well as the domestic exchanges, have during the past year, 1844-5, 
evinced a remarkable steadiness ; causing them to assimilate, in a very great decree, to 
the state of the exchanges between the natjons ofKuropeb As an evidence of this great 
regularity in price, we may take a table of the prices of bills on England at New Or- 
leans, checks on New York, and the rate of sterling at New York, at corresponding 
periods throughout the year ; — also, the quantity of cotton and tobacco exported from 
New Orleans, from the Ist of September, when the cotton year commences, to the close 
of each month, as follows : — 
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Comparative Rates of Sterlings at New York and New Orleans. 


DATE. 

COTTON. 

TOBACCO. 


bales. 

hogsheads. 

1844 



'May 1 

001 211 

27,63.9 

Jane 1 

746,024 

38,674 

July 1 

848,004 

56,941 

August 1 

861,030 

63,255 

.September 1 

695,375 

81,249 

‘October 1 

21,571 

2,036 

NoTember 1 

74,750 

4,294 

December 1 

00,009 

4,991 

1845 , 

• 


Januery 1 

278,440 

8,290 

February 

427,495 

11,261 

March 

533,83.5 

1.5,423 

May 

775,474 

27,526 

June 4 

899,76.5 

34,861 

yuly 1 

9.50,113 

44,168 


NEW ORLEANS. 


sterling. 

Checks on New 

Sterling at New 

York. 

York. 

8 to 8<| pr. 

f to 1 pr. 

83 to 

9 pr. 

r| „ S4 

• If f 

83 .. 


9 » Hi 


9k „ 


6} .> 0l 



9| 

Hi .. 10 

i M I 

9f » 

10 

8 „ 9 


9} .. 

10 

8 „ 9 

i „ ^ dis. 

lOl M 

— 

Hn 91 

• } t 

93 » 

10 

H o 9 



lOi 

8* 9 

4 .. i 

9} .4 

10 

si 9 

Hi .. 81 

t;:i 

93 „ 
9i •» 

10 

94 

Hi H 

• .. 4 pr. 

9} 

10 

9 »i 

6 1. ^ 

94 ,1 

9| 


Colton and tobacco form the basis of two-thirds of the foreign bills with which the 
markets are supplied. Therefore, that the quantity of these hills offering must be the 
greatest at those seasons when the cofton goes forward most freely — that is to say, in the 
month of December, when 200,000 bales of cotton, worth 6,000,000dollars, wont forward, 
the supply of bills must have been very much greater than in the month of June, when 
50,000 bales, worth 1,500,000 dollars only, went forward. Most of these bills are 
sent to New York for negotiation ; and, by that means, become the basis on which the do- 
mestic exchanges turn, to a very considerable extent. In the winter months, therefore, 
when the largest supply of foreign bills on southern account is selling in New York, the 
greatest supply of drafts on New York is created, and the rate falls to a discount in the 
southern cities. In the spring months, when southern dealers are coming north, and 
payments mature for goods purchased north and cast, on southern and western account, 
a demand springs up for northern funds, which raises the rate to a premium, as observed 
in the tabic. It is very remarl^ble tliat, notwithstanding the great irregularity in the 
supply of bills, the price has maintained a uniformity which, perhaps, the exchanges of 
this country never before exhibited, fur so great a length of time. Two important in- 
fluences have gradually come into tperation, to eftect this result. One is the long con~ 
tinued abundance of money in England, and its comparative cheapness, compared 
%mih the rates obtainable for Us use on this side of the Atlantic, and the facility of 
its transfer, by meaj^s of sicam navigation ; and also the increase of exchange opera- 
tions with the continent, by means of which, arbitrations can be made to better advan- 
tage, in some cases, indirectly, than directly — thus affording a check upon too exorbi- 
tant a demand upon any one point ; as, for instance, knowing the price of continental 
bills in London, which are sold for cash. It is easily ascerjiainable which will be the 
best remittance to London, a sterling bill, or a bill on any of the continental cities — 
say Hamburg. Tlie price of Hamburg bills in London being inks. 13.9-^ shillings 


per IL, then the difference will be as follows : — 

• t s. d. 

15.000 marks banco sold in Luiidon. at mka. 13.9^ ah W03 8 11 

Lew brokerage, 1-10 per cent 12 1 


Proceeds in London 

Remitted in sterling 

Le« interest, 00 days 9. . , 


je^llll 12 1 

9 5 3 


life 0 10 
1102 0 10 


£1111 12s. Id. at 4.79, or 107.77. cost in Mew York ... dlrs. 5324 58 
15,000 banco ilarks cost, at 3.^^ 5325 00 


** Thus a premium equal to 7.77 per cent on sterling, is equal to 35J for marks banco. 
An advance of sterling to 8 per cent would, therefore, make the marks (remaining the 
same) the best remittance to London; and, as the exports of produce to the continent 
are largely on the increase, the material for these arbitrations is greatly increasing. It is 
also the case, that the leading London houses are largely connected on this side of the 
water ; and the fluctuations in the exchanges afford far too profitable a means of employ- 
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ing; money^ to allow them to take place to such extent as formerly. The true par of 
&eehange between New York and London^ is about nominal premium. It requires 
however, an advance to near before gold can be shipped to advantage. When, 

therefore, bills are scarce, and command ten per cent, at a time when money is worth two 
per cent in London, and six per cent in New York, it is evident that considerable profit 
is realised by selling at ten percent; employing the money here to better advantage 
than it can be employed in Europe, and replacing the bills when the crops come forward, 
at a difTerence, perhaps, of one per cent. These are powerful influences in preserving a 
steadiness of exchange, and are the reverse of that system formerly practised by banks 
at the south. Those concertis bought bills when they were cheap, and held them without 
interest, to sell when ihey advanced. Hence, unless they got a price equal to the accu- 
mulated interest, with a profit added, they lost money. Under such a system, the fluc- 
tuations in bills, and the margin between the north and south, were necessarily greater 
than when individual capital is applied, as now, to their regulation. 

“The fiscal year, for the fedcial go\erumcut, closed on the 30ili of June, 1845, and 
the revenues arc about 5,000,000 dollars less than the estimates. This has arisen from 
the dimihished imports ; and these, in their turn, have resulted from the fact that the 
imports of last year were in excess of the country, a time when the low prices of pro- 
duce necessarily compelled an economy in purchases of ronsiiinable goods, beyond that 
which is usually observed when the profits of planting and farming, arising out of high 
moneyed pi ices for produce, arc large. Among the population of the United States, 
perhaps, to a degree greater than in any other country, the enterprise of the people keeps 
pace with their means; and the general trade of the country fluctuates, in a rapid and 
marked manner, with the temporary prosperity of the leading interests. 

“The bulk of the people ol the United States derive their means from the sale of 
tobacco, cotton, rice, and farm produce ; all of which depend for their price upon the 
state of the foreign markets, where the largest proportion of the surplus is consumed. 
The tariff of 1842 was looked upon, by very many of the friends of protection, as too 
ultra in its nature to be permanent ; and, as such, did not meet their entire approba- 
tion. ♦ 

“ In a popular government like our own, there is always a diversity of interests, and a 
variety of views in relation lo the utility of leading measures. In most cases, there are 
real benefits derivable from legislation on coinmerciSl subjects, by one class of citizens, 
to the positive injury of some other class or classes. There is, perhaps, no subject of 
legislation, in which stability is of greater importance, than that of the tariff. In con- 
structing a tariff, therefore, which shall serve the interests of all (rdasses, and of the 
country at large, permanency is the quality w hich is most to be desired. It matters far 
less, in the long run, how high or how low may be the average per cent payable on im- 
ported goods, provided that rate is enduring. All classes, in the conviction that it is not 
subject to change, will accommodate themselves to its practical operation, and the busi- 
ness of the country progress steadily. 

“ On the other hand, a stale of uncertainty paralyses the enterprise of citizens, stag- 
nates capital, and imparts a sluggish inovemeut to trade, which , is not slow to evince 
itself in decreased employment, and reduced wages to the working many. Hence it is, 
that the benefits expected fiom any commercial measure, of a radical character, rarely, 
if ever, flow fioA it. No matter what may be the advantages offered to the employment 
of capital, in any particular branch of industry, if the. constant fear hangs over the 
capitalist that those advantages may be, ‘after he has embarked his capital, suddenly 
withdrawn, before he can reap the expected profits, orfven be remunerated for his out- 
lay. In such a state of uncertainty, he chooses rather to employ his funds temporarily, 
even at a less profit, until the future holds out more of stability. This is more particularly 
true in relation to those benefits which flow incidentally from legislative action, than 
in those which take the form of a special charter, as in the case of the Ohio bank law. 
Notwithstanding that law was strictly a party measure, and a strong opposing party 
threatened repeal as soon as it became a law, yet numerous banks have been started 
under it; because those banks, thus started, will have a legal existence up to the period 
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designated by the law under which they were authorised, notwithstanding that the 
repeal of that Jaw may take place, and prevent any new institutions from being 
formed. 

“ The stagnation of trade, to which we have alluded, as incident upon a renewed 
discussion of the tariff question, at the next session of Congress, will doubtless have 
a marked influence upon the business of the coming fall. There seems to be an at- 
tempt making to continue the employment of banks in some sort, as is now the case 
under the act of Juye 17, 1844; under which the banks give a required security, and 
from them the United States deposits cannot be removed without sufficient cause as- 
signed by the secretary, or on their failing to comply with the raquisitions in relation to 
security. J • 

has been the*cxperienoc of the English government and people (and. in matters 
of finance theirs are operations of a magnitude sufficient to form a guide for the com- 
mercial world), that the mere |)ower of expansion in banking institutions, even when the 
ultimate payment of every individual bill is in nowise jeopardised, has an influence dele- 
terious to commercial and national interests; and. acting upon that experience, the 
government has positively restricted the banks of the whole kingdom from exceeding a 
certain amount of paper issues. It is^not that there is danger that the Bank of England 
will fail, and not be able to pay its notes, that government has positively restricted its 
ciedit issues to a point as low as 14,000,000/., or 6,000,000/. below its usual actual 
issues; and has prohibited, hereafter, the creation, throughout the United Kingdom, of 
any bank of issue whatever. It. is because the object to be obtained is a steadiness of 
the currency, and a uniformity of its action tis nearly as can be ascertained, in all the 
channels of business. The power of increasing or diminishing the volume of the cur- 
rency at will, is the power of altering the value of all property and of all prices, as well 
as of raising prices in one branch of trade, and of low'cring them in another, by with- 
drawing funds from one quarter, and putting them out in anotiicr. This involves an 
aggregate loss to the community of /ar greater magnitude than that incurred by the oc- 
casional failure of an isolated bank, in the payment of its notes. Hence, although the 
Bank of England rontinnes t« be the recipient of the deposits of the government, as 
those deposits are payable promptly out again, for government uses, a small portion of 
them, only, can be re-loaned by the bank. It has no power of multiplying them by the 
issues of its own notes, in ti pioportfen greater than the sum of the deposits it bidds. In 
the United States, if the banks were banks of discount and deposit, only, the use of 
them by the government, as depositories, would not involve any serious changes in the 
channels of emplovineiit, for any considerable sums of money. As the case stands, 
however, the receipt of the public money gives to the government bank the means by 
which it extracts specie from the debtor institutions. It then has it in its power to mul- 
tiply tliat specie by three, in its loan transactions. Thus, extensive curtailments take 
place within the circle of the debtor banks, and an equally large expansion around the 
government depository. The effect of this is to disturb the channels in which the 
capital of the country is usually employed ; and by so doing, to produce great evils. 
In general estimation,. the effect of making the public dues payable in specie, only, is 
to produce a decline in general prices. This is, no doubt, the legitimate effect of such a 
measure, if put in operation at a time when a level of prices exists, and which has re- 
sulted from a superabundance of credits, based upon the specie calleSi into action by 
the government demands. Such cannot, however, be the effect when prices are low, 
and are uninfluenced by the presence of any considerable portion of outstanding 
credits. • 

“ In England, and on the continent, the consumption of raw produce of all kinds, 
is vastly in excess of what has been the case for a series of years; and although the 
crops are so prolific as to afford unusual supplies, there are indications of advancing 
prices, consequent upon increased consumption. This latter circumstance is that which 
the present policy of the British government is avowedly designed to encourage ; and a 
recent announcement of the premier was to tlie effect that it had succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. The enhanced consumption of raw produce in England is, of all other occur- 
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Fences* best calculated to promote the interests of the United States; but it takes from 
the over-supplied markets here that surplus* during the presence of which, prices cannot 
rise healthy. It is obviously |he case, that the wealth of all people consists in the 
quantity of the products of the earth* and of industry, that they are enabled to enjoy. 
That government, therefore, confers the greatest benehts upon its people, which allows 
the labour of each individual to procure for him the greatest quantities of necessaries 
and comforts.” — Hunt's Commercial Chronicle, 


r THE SUFFOLK BANK^ BOSTON. 

The system of this bank, which has a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, is on be- 
half of an association of banks in Boston, to receive at par bills of any of the 
New England states, which shall deposit in specie in the Suffolk bank, a certain 
sum on which no interest shall be allowed, and before drawing out which fifteen 
days’ notice shall be given. Its purpose is, in fact, to arrange the exchanges, and 
fiegotiate at Boston the bills of the several New England states, — and its profits 
arise from the use of the deposits, — while other banks pay interest on deposits. 

Prices of Stocks in the New York Market. 


STATES. 

Rato. 

Redeemable 

January. 

1844 


1 1845 

June. 

September. 

December. 

May. 

Unitod Slates 

fi'a 

1 8(;v 

1I»3 

113 

110 

1134 

1134 

Ditto 

.-i 

]a:i3 

102>1 

102 

10-14 

1034 

1034 

New York 

7 

1H48-4U 

1071 

IQGI 

1094 

100 

1044 

Ditto. 

G 

lf>G2 

lOH 

1074 

1104 

101 

108 

Ditto 

H 

JSGl 

103i 

1034 

lOG 

104 

104 

Ditto 

A 

IHftft 

101 i 

1004 • 

105 

103 

1063 

Ditto 

ft 

IHGO 

101 

lUl 

!>8 

103 

1004 

New York city 

7 

18.^7 

110 

110 

114 

115 

112 

Ditto 

5 

1H70 

ou 

1004 

iOU 

102 

994 

Ohio 

<i 

1850 

96 


1)9 

9(> 

97| 

Ditto. 

7 ! 

i 

I04i 

102 

1054 1 

103 

1()l| 

Kentucky 

G 

i .... 

I0l| 

101 

IO2I 1 

1034 

lOll 

Tenueaaee 

G 


100 

J02 

102 

100 

101 

Alabama 

ft 


HO 

.... 

80 

724 

724 

Feniutylvama 

ft 

.... 

05 

744 

714 , 

734 

734 

lllinnis 

« 

.... 

40| 

49 

434 

36 

30 

Indiana 

5 

.... 

37 

449 

43 

.344 

31* 

Harlem Railroad 

.... 

.... 

434 i 

724 

734 

64 

73 

Mohawk ditto 

.... 

.... 


GO 

02 

.584 

61 

Long Iflland ditto 

.... 

.... 

72 1 

HO 

83 

7ft 

73* 

Stonini'lon 



33A 

43 

454 

39 

37* 

N. and Wor. ditto 

1 . 



534 

724 

004 

75 

Erie ditto 



1 154 i 

10 

24 

274 

31* 


There is a marked depression in prices, it appears, in almost all descriptions ; 
which is more remarkable in stocks of the character of United States six per cents, and 
New York city and state. It is observable, however, that the last quotations for United 
States stocks are dividend off. Tliis price for United States stocks yields rather less than 
five per cent for the money. A new loan of 400,000 dollars has been made, however, by 
the state of New York, under the law for preserving tlie state credit, at a rate which 
yields five and three-quarters per cent. The loan is a six per cent semi-annual stock, re- 
deemable in 1852, and was taken at 102 dollars and 25*cent5 for 170,000 dollars; 102 
dollars and 30 cents for 225,000 dollars ; and 103 dollars and 25 cents for 5000 dollars. 
The old Slocks of the same time and tenor, are selling in the market at six per cent pre- 
mium. The following table shows the whole amount of the present debt of the state, of 
New York, and the terms on which each debt was contracted : — 
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Issues of New York State Stock. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Date of iMuea. 

Redeemable. 

Terma. 1 

Rate of In. 

Amount. 






dollars. 

Erie anS Chemplain 

1817 

1637 

par. 

6’a 

200,000 


IRIH 

1837 

4,62 pr. 

«*a 

200,000 


1H19 

18:47 

a 2,08 pr. 

0*a 

375,000 


1819 

1837 

par. 

6’a 

25,000 

,, 

Jan. 1820 

1837 

pur. 

6’a 

130,000 



Feb. 1820 

1837 

1 prem. 

6’a 

300,000 


Aug. 1820 

18:47 

7f a 8 pr. 

6»b 

263A00 

,, 

1821 

1837 

0 a 6,05 pr. 

5’a 

1,000,000 


1822 

18.37 

1,25 pr. • 

6*8 

600,000 

,, 

Sept. M22 

July, 1845 

7.10 pr. 

6’a 

260,000 

„ •. .. 

Oct. 1822 

IM45 

2.54 Ilia. 

5’8 

200,000 



1822 

1845 

7,32 pr. 

6’a 

300,000 



1823 

1845 

1 a 6..6n dia. 

.1'a 

656,000 


1823 

184.5 

5,30 pr. 

G’a 

300,000 

f% •••■••P*.* 

1824 

J J84ri 

1 a 0,96 pr. 

5’a 

1,118,271 

„ 

Nov. 1824 

1843 

par. 

.1’a 

450,000 

M 

1825 

1840 

par. 

68 

270,000 

Total 


• • • a 

P • a • 


7,739,771 

OtwegS Omnal 

1820 

1840 

par. 

5'a 

227,000 

('ayiiga and Seneca 

182G 

1840 

6 pr. 

5*a 

150,000 . 

Oawego 

1828 • 

IH-ltf 

par. a 2,25 pr. 

5»a 

210,000 

Cayuga and Seiicca 

1829 

lH49 

; par. 

5'a 

87,000 

Chemung 

; 1830 

1850 

10,.3B a 11 pr. 

5*a 

150,000 

Crooked Lake 

1 1831 

1850 

1 J. 6, 1 Opr. 

5’k 

140,263 

18.11 

1850 

.... 

5’a 

100,000 

Chemung 

1833 

1850 

17,51 pr. 

5’a 

25,737 

Chenango 

1833 

1846 

15,51 pr. 

5’a 

100,000 

Crooked Lake 

1833 

1850 1 

. • p > 

5*a 

20,000 

Chenango 

1834 

1845 

6* pr. 

5'a 

900,000 

„ 

1830 

1845 

S a :i pr. 

5’a 

675.000 

„ 

1837 1 

1845 

7,10 pr. 

5’a 

525,909 

„ 

1837 

185.6 

2 a 6.82 pr. 

5'a 

69,030 

Black RWer 

1837 

1850 

5 a 7,91 pr. 

5’a 

316,247 

„ 

1837 

18.60 

par. 

5’b 

252,090 

Geneaee Valley 

1837 

1600 

par. 

5’h 

1.978,526 

11 •P*#a**p#fpP«o 

1837 

18<}0 

8, 15 a 11, IB pr. 

5'b 

21,474 

Chenango 

1838 

1800 

par. 

6'h 

92 .,'>32 

Brie Enlargement 

18:18 » 

1655 

1-5 a i pr. 

5*8 

1,000,000 

Black River 

1838 

1H50 

3 pr. 

5’a 

2:t,200 

Erie Enlargement 

• ih:w 

1855 

par. 

.I’a 

3.000.00V 

Black River 

1H3!) 

1850 

par. 

.Va 

208,553 

Oneida 

1839 

IHOO 

par. 

5’a 

25,001 

Chenango 

1839 

18.60 

2f. pr. 

5*a 

20,000 

Erie Enlargement 

1H40E 

1H,54 

par. 

6’a 

600,000 

„ 

IHIO 

1858 

9 a 15^ diH. 

5’a 

2,225,519 

Black River 

1840 

1858 

9 diB. 

5’8 

2.'i0,(l()0 

Geneaee Valley 

1840 

IH.68 

9 a \bi dia. 

5’a 

556,379 

Oneida River 

IHIO 

IHOO 

t| lIlK, 

*1’- 

25 000 

Chenango V*" 

1840 

IBVI 

5| dia. 

o a 

r.’a 

30)000 

Erie Enlargement 

1841 

1800 

par. 

6*a 

300 600 

Chemung 

1641 

1800 

9 a llit dia. 

5'a 

114.392 


1841 

1800 

pur, 

6’a 

33,682 

Black River 

1811 

1858 

153 dis. 

b'a 

26,706 


1841 

18G0 



lit nun 

Geneaee Valley 

1841 

1858 

dia. 

0 H 

5’a 

56,379 

Oneida Lake 

1841 

1851 

par* 


nmi 

Erie Enlargement 

1842 

1800 

par. 

6’a 

uu.uvai 

8, .'too 

Geneaee Valley 

1842 

1800 

Dftr 


in nnn 

Total. • .1 

p®i • 


1 u,uuu 

Preaerving credit of atate...*. 

”’l842 

* 1848-9 

par. 

7’a 

22,185,966 

3.647,139 


1843 

1800 

2} pr. 

6'a 

320,000 

.1 «« 

May. 1843 

1660 

G 40 pr. 

G’a 

150,000 

.. » 

1843 

1800 

0,65 pr. 

/’a 

150,000 

M n 

1844 

1862 

1,51 pr. 

^'8 

655,000 

ti 

Sept. 1844 

1862 

par. 

5’a 

100,000 

•1 o 

June* 184.1 

1852 

2.30 pr. 

6’a 

225,000 

fi t« 

1845 

16.52 

3,2,1 pr. 

6*s 

5,000 

*1 «t 

1845 

1852 

2,25 pr. 

G’a 

170,000 

Grand total iasuea . . . 

• 




27,508 125 

Redeemed to Julv 1. 

1845 




7,717,611 

New York atate debt, July, lS4ft 

19.790,514 


Tliis is the direct debt of the state. There are, in addition, some 5,500,000 dol- 
lars New York stock issued in railroad and canal companies, some of which the state is 
already burdened with. It will be observed that the terms on which New York has been 
able to boriow money, have varied greatly during the twenty-eight years since she first 
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became a borrower. In the years 1830 — 1833, she obtained as high as fifteen and a half 
per cent premium for regular issues of five per cent stock, twenty-two years to run. Such 
an enormous price for stocks, «.in this country, naturally led to their extensive manufac- 
ture ; and, like all other business, it was overdone. Since that time, the creation of some 

230.000. 000 dollars of public stock, state and city, has taken place. Under these circum- 
stances, it is to be expected that the price of stocks would rule low. It is, however, to be 
taken into account, that prices of all commodities are low, profits of business are small, and 
the number of enterprises demanding extraordinary capital fewer thap formerly. Hence, it 
would naturally follow that money would seek stocks for investmenf to a greater extent 
than in those years, wheti a speculative feeling, pervading all classes of business, induced 
a demand for capital, even in the smallest channels of bu'Jness, to invest in extraordinary 
operations, apart from the regular business of the operator. It is Iruc that the railroad 
speculation in the New England states has gone on to a surprising extent, but there is 
nothing in it of that wildness that marked bank speculations in former years; and, after 
all, the amount of capital to be expended in the projected railroads of the five New Eng^ 
land states is small, compared to the actual wealth of that section of the country, the 
object to which it is to be applied, and the sources whence it will mostly be drawn.* The 
roads projected, are nearly all well located. It is p*ue that, in some cases, parallel lines 
are laid out; but they aic in sections of the country denstdy populated, connecting im- 
portant interests. The legislature of Connecticut has granted a charter for a most im- 
portant link in connecting the great New England web of railroads with the city of New 
York. We allude to the Hartford and Danbury railroad running forty miles from Hart- 
ford, to strike the New York line at or near the boundary of West Chester and Putnam 
counties. The capital is fixed at 2,000,000 dollars. The route is through the largest 
and most wealthy manufacturing towns of Connecticut, forming a connexion with the Har- 
lem, the means of communication between New York city and the great eastern districts. 
This, with the Erie and llurlcm roads, will recpiire 10,000,000 dollars in a year or two, 
and the eastern roads may require 1 5,000,000 dollars, in addition to 2,500,000 dollars 
that Boston will require for hei water-works. The whole may form an amount equal to 

30.000. 000 dollars, to be expended in two or three years. • This, it will be observed, is an 
operation far different in its results fiom that of investing large sums in banking; which, 
with the credits of those concerns, are loaned out to speculators, and sunk in baseless 
undertakings, that leave no valuable equivalent for the outlay. In the present state of 
this country, the construction of a railroad establishes a properly, the value of which 
must constantly be enhanced, as the country progresses in population and wealth. 


A T^ble exhibiting the Value of the Notes of the Several Banks of the United States, 
as compared with the Notes of the City Banks of New York ; the latter being cal- 
culated as the Par Standard of the Currency in August, 1845. 

N««r York City iiaukii par 

Clinton Bank, New York City.. . 1 lUa 
Ootnniorcial Bank, New York, 

City 1 aia 

Agricaltural Bank of Herkimer 

.^-8 dia 

Albany City Bank, under 100 dra 

ft-8 difl 

Albany Bachanafe BaiiR, Albany., par 

Amenta Bank, Leedaville die 

Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn par 

Ballaton Spa Bank, Balleton Spa 

.1.8 dia 

Bank of Albany, under no dra 3-8 dta 

Bank of Albion, Albion 3-8 dia 

Bank of Attica, Buflalo 6-8 dia 

Baikk of Auburn, Auburn**** 0-8 dia 
Bank of Brockport, Brockport. 23 dia 

Bank of Buffklo. Buffalo 6-8 dia 

Bank of Central New York, 

VUcm O-S dia 

Bank of Chenang^ Norwich. . 3-8 dia 

fiatfk of Coming, CornlDg 6-8 dia 

Bank of Daoavllle, Livingston 
and Co 6-8 dia 

(coutiHuea) 

I * 


Hank uf Ceneaee, liatavia 6-H dia 

Bank of Geneva, Genera 6-8 dia 

Hank uf Ithaca, Ithaca.. 5-8 dia 

Bank of Kinderhook, Kii'dorhook . .par 
Bank of I^auainhurg, Lanaiii- 

burg 6-S dia 

Bank of Lowville, Lowville. . . 5.8 dia 

Bank cf liyona, Lynna 1 dia 

Bank of Monroe, Kocheatcr. . . 3-8 dia 

Bank of Newburic, Newburf; par 

Bunk of New. Rochelle, New- « 

Rochelle 5.8 dia 

Bank of Orange County, Goshen 

.3-8 dia 

Bauk of OrleuDR Albion 3-8 dia 

Bank of Owego, Owego 5-8 dia 

Bank of Boughkeepaie, Pough- 
keepsie par 

Bank of Rmsheeter, Rochester 

.3-9 dia 

Bank of Roue, Romo 6-8 dia 

Bank of Salina, Salina. ....... 6-8 dia 

Bank of Silver Creek, Chatauque 

Co 6-8 dio 

Bank of Syracuao, Syracuse.. 6-8 dia 


Bauk of Troy,'l roy, under 60 dra 

5-8 dia 

Bank of Utica, lUica 6-8 dia 

Bank of Veruon,Vemon 5-8 dia 

Bank«jf Waterford, Waterford 5-8 dia 
Bank of Watertown, Watertown 

5- 8 dia 

Bauk of Watorville, Waterrille 

6- 8 dia 

Bank of Whitehall, Whitehall 5-8 dia 
Bank of Whiteatown, Oneida 

Co 6-8 dis 

Black River Bank, Watertown 5-8 dia 

Brooklyn Bank, Brooklyn par 

Broome Ch). Bank, Bringhamp- 

ton 6-8 dia 

Canal Bank, Albany 5-8 dia 

Canal Bauk of fa>ck|>ort, Lock- 

port 6-8 dia 

Catskill Bank, GatakiU par 

Cayuga County Bank, Auburn 5-8 dia 
Central Bank at Cherry Valley 6-8 dia 
Chatauque Co. Bank, Jamestown 

6-8 dia 

Chemung Canal Bank, Elmira 5-8 dia 
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Clinton Co, Bank, Plnttobtiffig^ . . I dis 
Commeroial Bank of Albany.. 5-8 dia 
Oomniorcial Bank of Buffalo. ... 1 din 
Commproial Hank of (Isurego. . , 1 dia 
Commercial Bank of Rocbeatiir 5-fl dis 
Comroerrsial Bank of Troy.. .. 3-8 dia 


Delaware Bank, Delhi 5-8 din 

Drovers' Bank. Olean 5-8 dis 


Dutchess Co. Bank, Po'keepsie... par 
Essex Count>BaDk, Keeseville .*1-8 din 
Exchange Bank of Buffalo.... 5-8 dis 
Exchange Bank of Genesee, Alex 

/ 5-8 dis 

Exchange Bank at Lockp<frt. . 5-8 dis 

Eariuers’ Bank at Malone 5-8 dis 

Farmers' Bank of Amsterdam 5-8 dis 
Farmors’ Bank of the City of Tmy par 
Farmers’ Bank of Geneva, Ggnova 

5-8 dis 

Fanners' Bank of Hudson par 

Farmers' Bank of Grange Co. 

Warwick 5-8 dis 

Farmers Bank of Orleans, Oatiies 

5-8 dis 

Famters' Bank of Penn Yan.. 5-8 dis 
Fanners* and Drovers’ Bank, 

Buflah} 5-8 dis 

Furinors' and Drovers’ Bank, 

Somers par 

Farmers’ and Manulacturera’ 

Bsiik, Pougliki-epsii* par 

Farmers’ and Mechanics* Bank 

Oenesec-, Batavia 5*8 dis 

Fanners’ and Meclnnics' Bank 
of Ogdeushuri*, tlgdensbiirg 5-8 dis 
Farmers’ and Mechanirs' Bank 

of Rochester 5-8 di.s 

Fort Plain Bank, Fort I'luin.. .’ 1*8 dis 
Genesee County Bank, Lernv 5-8 dis 
Haniiltoii Bank, Madison ('o.. 10 dis 
Herkimer County Bank, LiUlc 

Falls 5.8 dia 

Highland Bank, Newbiirg par 

Howard Trust and Banking Co. 

Troy 3-6 dis 

Hudson River Katik, Hudson.... par 
James’ Bunk, Saratoga Co.... .5.8 dis 
JeffersotiCouiity Bank, Watertown 

.*1-8 dis 

Kingston Bank, Kingston, Clstor 

Co par 

Lewis County Bunk, Mariin.s- 

burKli 3 8 dis 

LlviiiKstoD County Bank, Gene- 

sec 5-8 dis 

Lockport Dunk uud 'Jmst Co., 

Lockptirt ^ . 5-8 dis 

Long Islaud Uuuk, Brooklyn.... par 
Luther Wright’s Bank, Oswego 

5-8 dis 

MadisunCuuuty BaDk,Gaxinnvia 

5- H dis 

Alanufacturors* Bank, Ulster.. 5-8 die 
Mechanics' and Farnic'rs’ Bank, | 

Albany, under 50 drs 3-8 dis 

Mercantile Bank of Schenectady 

3-8 dis 

Merchants’ Bank, Buffalo 5-B dis 

Merchants’ Bank at Cananduigua 

5.8 dia 

Merchants’ and Farmers’ D mk, 

Ithaca 5-8 dis 

Mendiants’ and Farm er»’ Bank, 

Putnam Co 5-8 dia . 

Merchants' and Mechanics’ Bank | 

of Troy 3-8 dis i 

Middletown Bank, Orange Co. 3-8 dis | 
Mohawk Bank, Schenectady. , .l-B dis 
MiihawfeVallvy Bank, M.Viilage 

6- 8 dis 

Montgomery County Bank, 

Johnstown ,5-B dis 

New York State Bank, Albany 5-8 d.a 
New York Stock Bank, Durham 

6-8 dis 

Ogdensburgh Bank, Ogdeno- 

burgh 5-8 dia 

Oliver Lee and Gumpany's 
Bank, Buffalo 5-8 dis 


Onondaga County Bank, Syra- 
cuse 5-8 dis 

Oneida Bauk, Ctica 5-8 dis 

Ontario Bank, Caiiandagna... .V-B dis 
Ontario Bank (Branch) pay at 

Utica Ti-s fl.s 

Oswego Bank, Owego 15 dts 

Otsego Coiiocy Hank, Coopers 

town 5-8 dis 

Palmyra Bank, Wi^tieCo. •• 5-8 dis 

Patchio Hank, Buffalo 5-8 dis 

Pine Plaius Bank, Dutchess Co. 

5-8 dis 

Powell Bank, Newburg par 

i’rattsville Bank, PTattsville par 

Rochester City Bank, Ruchestor 
0 5-8 dis 

Sacke't’s Harliour Bank, Sac- 

kett's Harbour 6-R dts 

Saratoga County Bauk, Water- 
ford .1-8 dis 

Schenectady ^ank, Schenec- 

tady 3-8 dis 

Seneca C<>. Hank, Waterloo... 5-8 dis 
State Bank of New York, Biif- 

f .1I0 75 dii* 

Stuteii Island B.ink, Port Rich- 
mond... 50 dis 

Stuben County Bank, Bath ... 5-8 dis 
St. Lawrence Bank, Ggsdeii- 

biirg 70 dis 

.SiiffiilW County Bank. Sag Har- 
bour..... 5-8 dis 

TantiAH’ Bank, Cutskill par 

Tompkin’s County Bauk, Itbaca 

5—8 dis 

Troy City Bank, Troy 3-8 dis 

TUster G-ninty Bank, Kingston ... par 
I'nadilla Bank, Otsego Co.... 5-8 ci* 
Warren County Bank, Jobns- 

liurg 5-8 dis 

Washington County Bank, Union 

Village 5-8 dis 

WatervleitBuuk, West Tr.»y ... 1 dis 
W cstchvHl er County Bank, 

Poeks^ill par 

W'hite’s Hank, Buffalo........ 5-8 dis 

White Plains Bank, Wcstchcs- 

ter Co 5-8 Uis 

W’oostcr Siiemian's Hank, VI a- 

tertnwu 5-8 dis 

Yates flinty Bank, Penn Yan 

5-8 dis 

MAINE. 

Agricultural Bank, Brower .... — dis 
Buiigor Commercial Bank, Bangor 

— di.^ 

Bunk of Old Town, Orono fraud 

Hank of Portland, Portland... — dis 
B tnk of Westbrook, W'^esibrook 3 cl is 

Calais Hank, Calais 10 dis 

Central Bank, Hallowell 5 dis 

Citizens’ Bank, Augusta fraud 

City Bauk, For (Land — dis 

Exchange Bunk, Portland .... — dis 
Frankfurt Bank, Frankfort .... fraud 
Georgia Lunger Co , Portland, broken 

Globe Bank, Bangor fraud 

Lafayette Bank, Bangor — dis 

Maine Hank, Portland — dis 

Mercantile Bank, Bangor 5 dis 

Neguemki^ag Bank — dis 

Oxford Bank, Frybuorg fraud 

S(. Croix Bauk. Calais — dis 

Union Band, Brunswick — dis 

W ashington Gouiity Bank, Calais dis 
Other Banks in the State.. . . 3-8 dis 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Claremont Bank, Claremont... G dis 

Concord Bank, Concord G dis 

Grafton Bank, Haverhill 10 dis 

Other Banks in the State .. .. 1-4 dis 

VERMONT. 

Bank of Bennington, Bennington 

— dis 

Bankof St. Albans, St. Albans.. 1 dis 


Bauk of Windsor, Windsor.... — dis 

Esaex Bank, Guildball — dis 

Other Banks in the State.. . . . 1-4 dis 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

American Bunk, Buston — dis 

Amherst Bank, Aiiiherst — dis 

Chelsea Bank, Chelsea — dis 

Cohaiinet Bank, Taunton .... — dis 

Commercial Bank, Bust n ~ dis 

Commonwealth Bank, Boston. broken 

Franklin Bank, Boston broken 

Fulton Bank, Huston broken 

Hancock Hank, Boston broken 

Lafayette Bank, Boston broken 

Middibsex Bank, Cambridge .. 5 dis 
Newbury port Bank, Newbuiy- 

port — dis 

Norfolk Bank, Koxbury broken 

PhoBiiix Hank, CLarlcHtowu 50 dis 
Other Banks in the State ... 1-4 dis 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Fieeman’s Bank, Bristol 5 dis 

Pascoag Bank, Pasroag Village 

10 dis 

Providence County Bank, Smith- 

field 5 dis 

Rhode Island Agricultural Bunk, 

JnbiiHton 10 dis 

Other Bunks in the State 1-4 dw 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport Bank, Krulgtport. 1-4 dis 

City Bank, Newhaven i-4 dis 

Crtiinecriciit Bank, Bridgeport 1-4 dia 
Connectirut River Banking 

Company 1-4 dis 

Duikbnry Bank, Danbury 1-4 dis 

East Huddani Bank Uaddam. 1-4 dis 
Exchauge Bunk, Hartford .. ., 1-4 dis 
Fairfield Co. Bank, Norwalk,. 1-4 dis 
Fanners’ and Mecbanius’Bank L-4 d*s 

Hartford Bank, Hartford 1-4 dis 

llonsatonic R.R. Co.; Bridgeport 1-4 dis 
Jewett City Bank, Jewett City 1-4 dis 
Muchuiiics’ Bank, Newbaven. 1-4 dis 
Merchants’ Bank, Norwich... 1-4 dia 
Meriden Bauk, 5 dollars and 

over pur 

Middlesex Co. Bank, Midd e- 

towii 1-4 dis 

Middletown Bank, Middletown 1-4 dis 

Mystic Bank, Mystic 1-4 dis 

New Haven County Bank, New 

Haven 1-4 dis 

New Haven Bank, New Haven 1-4 dis 
New Loudon Bank, New Lou- 
don 1-4 dis 

Norwich Bunk, Norwich 1-4 dts 

PhcRnix Bank, Hartford 1-4 dis 

Qiiinebuugb Bauk, Norwich.. 1-4 dis 
Siuiiingron Bank, Stoniugton . . 1-4 dis 

Sramfiird Bank, Stamford 1-4 dis 

Thames Bank, Norwich 1-4 dis 

Thompson Bank, Thompson .. 1-4 dis 
Tolland Co. Bank, Tolland.... 5-8 dis 
Union Bank, New Loudon .... 1-4 dis 
WLatliiig Bank New l.ondou. 1-5 dis 
Windham Bauk. Windham 1-4 dia 
WiudfaamCo. Hank, Brooklyn 1-4 dis 


0 

NEW JERSEY. 

Relvidero Bank, under 10 dirs 3-8 dis 
Burlington Co. Bank, Medford 1-2 dis 
Camberland Bank of New Jer- 
sey, Bridgeton 1-8 dis 

Commercial Bank, Perth Am- 
boy, under 10 dollars 1-2 dis 

Farmera’ Hank of New Jersey, 

Mount Holly 1-2 dis 

Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, 
Middletown, Point, under 5 

dollars 1-2 dis 

Farmers’ and Mechanics* Bank, 
Rahway, under 10 dollars. . ■ 3-8 dis 
Fanners* and Mechanics’ Bank, 

New Brunswick —dia 


(continued) 
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Manufacturer ft* Bank* BeUe- 

ville broken 

Mechanica’ and Mannfactnren* 

Bank at Trenton 1-2 dia 

Mecbanioa' Bauk of Burlington 1-2 di» 
Mechaiiica'BaukiNewark, under 

A dollara 3-R dis 

Monmouth Bank Freebold . . . .broken 
Moma Canal and Banking Com- 
pany, Jeraey City no aale 

Morria County Bk.»und«r 10 dra. 3-8 dia 

Mount Holly Bank 1-2 dis 

Newark Bank and Ina. Co., under 

6 dollara 3-8 dia 

Newbope Delaware Bridge Co. 1 dia 
Orange Bank, Orange, under 5 c> 

dollara 3-8 dia 

Princeton Bank, Princeton .... 1-2 dia 
People'a Bank of Pateraon .... 3-8 dia 
Plainfield Bank, Plainfield ... 1-2 dia 
Salem Banking Co. Salem.... 1-2 dia 
State Bank at Morria, under lU 

dollara; 3-8 dia 

State Bank at New Bruiiawiok 

under A dollara 3-8 dia 

State Bank at Blizabetb under 

A dollara 3-8 dia 

State Bank at Camden 1-2 dia 

State Bank at Newark, under 5 

dollara 3-8 dia 

Snwea Bank, Newtown, undur 

JO dollara 3-8 dia 

Trenton Banking Co., Trenton, 

under A dollara 1-2 dia 

Union Bank, Dover 3-8 dia 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia City Banka 1-4 dia 

Oirard Bank, Philadelphia. ... 2 dia 

United Stntea Bk., Philadelphia 30 dia 

Bank of Chambcniburg 1 | dia 

Bank of Cheater County. . i to 3-8 dia 
Bank of Delaware County ^ to 3-8 dia 
Bank of Germantown .... 1 to 3-8 dia 

Bank of Gettyaburg 1 | dia 

Bank of Lewistown, Lewiatown 2 dia 
Bank of Middletown, Middle- 

town ]| dia 

Bank of Montgomery County 

to 3-8 dia 

Bank of Northumberland .... 3-8 dia 
Bank of Pittablirg, Pittaburg. .. 1 ^ dia 
Bank of Suequehannah County 

30 to 40 dia 

Berka County Bank, Reading — dia 

Carliale Bank, Carlisle 1 ^ dia 

Columbia Bank and Bridge Co., 

Coluiubia 1-4 dia 

Doyleatown Bank, Doyleatown 

i to 3-8 dis 

Kaaton Bank, Easton par 

Erie Bank, Erie 2 ^ dia 

Exchange Bank, Pittnburg 1 dia 

^change Rank ( Branch ), H u 1 - «. 

Iladayabiirg 1 dia 

Farmers' Bk. of Bucks Co. 1 to 3-8 dia 
Farmera' and Drovera’ Hank... 2 | dia 
Farmera* Bank of 1<ancaater. . . 1-4 dia 

Farmera' Bank of Reading 1-4 dia 

Franklin Bank, W' aahingtnn ... 2 dia 
Harrisburg Bank, Harrisburg., l^dia 
Noneadalo Bunk, Honeadale f to 1 dia 
Lancaater Co. Bank, Uuncoster 1-2 dia 
Lancaater Bank, luincaater.. .. 1-4 dis 

Lebanon Bank, Lebanon 1 dia 

Lehigb Coal and Nav. Co .*0 Scrip 40 dia 
Lumberman's Bank, Warren ... — dia 
Merchants' and Manufacturers' 

Bank, Pittaburg 1 dia 

Miners' Bank of Pottaville 1 ^ dis 

Monongahela Bank, BrownsTille 2 dis 

Northampton Bank broken 

Pittaburg City Scrip, Pittsburg. 10 dia 

RelU'f Notes 2 f dis 

Towanda Bank, Towanda I dia 

Wyoming Bank, Wilkeabarre... 2 dia 
Weat Branch Banfc,WillUmsport 2 dia 
York Bank, York I| dia 


DELAWARE. 

All Banka in this State, A dollars 

and over 1-4 dia 

All Banka in this Stete, under A 
‘''dollars 3-4 dia 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore City Hanks 1-2 dia 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. 

Baltimore 10 dia 

Bank of Salisbury, Salisbury.. . . 3 dia 
Bank of Weatminatcr, West- 
minster 1 | dia 

Commercial Bank, Millington.. — dia 
Cumberland Bank of Alleghany. 2 dis 
Farmers' Bank of Maryland, 

Annapolis 1 jtia 

Farmera* and Mechanica' Bank, 

Frederick I dis 

Farmers* and Millers* Bank, 

Hagonrown — dia 

Frederick County Bauk Frede- 
rick 14 dia 

Hagerstown Bank, Hagerstown 14 dis 
Mineral Bunk, Cumberland .... 2 dia 
Patapaco Bank, Ellicot’a Milla. 14 dis 
M'uahington County Bank, Wil- 
lianiaport 14 dia 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 
Bank of .the Metropolis, Waab- 

iugtou . 3.4 dis 

Bank of Potomac, Alexandria. ?/-4 dis 
Bauk of Washington, Wash- 
ington . . : 3-4 dia 

Farmera* Bank of Alexandria, 

Alexandria 3-4 dia 

Farmera* and Mechanica* Bank, 

Georgetown 3-4 dis 

Patriotic Bank of Waithtugton . 3-4 dis 
Union Bank of Georgetown, 


Georgetown 3-4 dia 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank of Virginia and Branches. 14 dia 
Bank of the Valley and 

Brancbea 14 dja 

Exchange Bank of Virginia, 

Norfolk 14 dia 

Farming Bank of V^irginia and 

Brancbea 14 dia 

Merchants’ and Mochanici: 

Bank, Wheeling 2 dis 

North Western Bauk of Vir- 
ginia, Wheeling 2 dia 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Bank of the State of North Ca- 
rolina and Braurbes If dia 

Bank of Cape Fear, Wilming- 
ton If ills 

Morchants’ Bank, Newbem... dia 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston City Banks 14 dia 

GbarleaCou Kail Boad, Charles- 
ton ^ 10 dia 

South Western Rail Road Co., 


South Westi'rn Kali Road Co., 

pay at K noxville, Teniieaaco. 3 dia 
Other Banks in the State 14 dis 

GEORGIA. . 


Savannah City Hanks If dia 

Bank of the State of Georgia 

and Branches,, if Mis 

Central Bank, Milled geville... 10 dia 
Central Rail Road and Bank- 
ing Co., Savannah 10 dU 

Othw sound Banka in the 
State 1{ dia 

FLORIDA. 

Bank of Florida, Apalachicola.. — die 
Bauk of Jacksonville, Jackson- 
viPe — dis 


Soutliern Life Inauranoe and 

Trust Co. 75 die 

Union Bank of Florida, Talla- 
hasaee 75 die 

ALABAMA. 

Bank of Mobile, Mobile 2 die 

Bank of the State and 

Branches 10 to 12 dia 

Planters* and Merchants’ Bank, 

Mobile — dia 

vMlSSlSSlPPI. 

Natches Baiik — dia 

Planters’ Bank, Natohes — dis 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans (sound) Banka. .. 2 dia 

Other Banka in the Stuio 
(not sound) 10 to 75 dia 

ARKANSAS. 

Rank of the State. Little Rock. 7.'i dia 
Real Estate Bank, Little Rock. 7.5 dia 


TENNESSEE. 

Bank of Teniieaaee and 

Branches 3 dia 

Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bunk, 

^Meuipliis 3 dia 

nanters* Bank and Branches.. 3 dia 

Unluu Bank and Branches .... 3 dia 


KENTUCKY. 

Bank of Louisville, Louiaville., 24 dia 
Bank of Kentucky A Branches. 24 dia 
Northern Bank of Kentucky 
and Branches 24 dia 

MISSOURI. 

Bank of the State and Branch. 2 dia 
ILLINOIS 

Bank of llliuoia, Shawnee- 


town 60 dia 

State Bank of illinoia. Spring- 
field 35 ilia 

INDIANA. 

State Bank of Indiana and 
Branches 24 dia 

OHIO. 

Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland.. 10 dis 
Bankof MaHMillitn, Massillon .. 24 dis 
Bank of Sandusky, Sandusky.. 24 dis 
Bauk of Cbillicothe, Chilli- 

cothe 24 dia 

Bank of Marirttu, Marietta 2i dis 

Bank of Zanesville, Zanesville. 24 dia 

Clinton Bauk, Columbus 24 dis 

Commercial Bank, Cincinnati.. 24 dia 
ConiDierrial Bank of Sciota .... 2b dia 
Commercial Bank, of Lake Erie. 25 dis 
Farmera* Bank of Canton, 

Canton 2.5 dia 


Franklin Hank, Cincinnati .... 24 dia 
Franklin Bank of Columbus... 24 dia 
Granvi^e Alexandrian Society. 75 dis 
Lancaster Ohio Bank, Lan- 
caster 20 dia 

Lafayette Bank, Cincinnati <..24 dia 
Miami Exporting Co., Cincin- 
nati 60 dia 

Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 

Company 24 dia 

Ohio Rail Hoad Co., Rich- 
mond City — dia 

Other sound Banks in the 
State 24 dis 

MICHIGAN. 

Bank of St. Clair, St. Clair .... 05 dia 
Bank of River HMiii, Monroe.. 24 dia 
Farmers' and Mechanics* Bank, 

Detroit 10 dis 

Michigan Inaurance Go., De- 
troit 24 dia 

Oakland Co. Bank, Pontiac .... 10 dis 

(eowtinued) 



CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


lOU 


CANADA, Ac. 

Bank Britlah North Ameriot, 

Quebec dif 

Bank Brltiah North America, 

N. B 1 dia 

Bank BritUh North America, 

N. 8 9 dia 


Bank Britiah North America, 


N. P 2 dia 

Bank of Upper Canada 4 dia 

Commercial Bank of Upper 

Canada 9 dia 

Gore Bank. Hamilton 9 dia 

Montreal Banka 2f to 3 dia ■ 


Niagara Siiapenaiun Bridge ... — dia 
Quebec Bank, Quebec 3 d.a 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 
Wiacooain Inaiirance Co.'a 
Checka 2 dia 


Li:gal Rates of Interest in the different States and Territories. 


STATES. •* 

KATE OF 1NTRRE8T. 

Maine 

6 per cent 
ditto 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

ditto 

Massachusetts 

ditto 

Rhode Island 

ditto 

Connecticut 

ditto 

New York 

7 per cent 

New .Jersey 

G per cent 

Pennsylvania 

ditto 

Delaware 

ditto i 

Maryland 

ditto 

Virginia 

dkto « 

North Carolina 

ditto 

South Carolina 

7 per cent 

Georgia 

8 per cent 

Alabama 

ditto 

Mississippi 

ditto 

Louisiana 

6 per cent 

Tennessee 

• 

6 percent 

Kentucky 

ditto 

Ohio 

ditto 

Indiana 

ditto ^ 

Illinois 

ditto 

Missouri 

ditto 

• 

Micliigan 

7 per cent 

Arkansas 

6 per cent 

District of Columbia... 

ditto 

Florida 

8 jier cent 

Wisconsin 

7 per cent 

Iowa 

ditto 

i 


PUNISHMENT OF USURY, 

Forfeit of the debt or claiifi. 

Forfeit of three times the amount unlawfully taken. 
Recovery in an action, with costs. 
i Forfeit of three-fold the usury. 

^rfeit of the usury and interest on the debt. 

Forfeit of the whole debt. 

Usurious contracts void. 

Forfeit of the whole debt. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

On tobacco contracts, eight per cent. Usurious con- 
tracts void. 

Forfeit double the usury taken. 

(Contracts for usury void, forfeit double the usury. 
Forfeit of interest, and premium taken, witii costs to 
debtor. 

Forfeit of three times the usury, and contract void. 
Forfeit of interest and usury. 

By contract as high as ten per cent. Usury recover- 
able ill action of debt. 

Bank interest, six per cent ; conventional, as liigh as 
ten per cent ; beyond, contract void. 

Usurious contracts void. 

Usury may be recovered, with costs. 

Usurious contracts void. 

On wTitten agreement may go as high as ten per cent ; 

penalty of usury, a fine of double the excess. 
Thret‘-fold amount of the whole interest. 

By agreement as high as ten per cent. If beyond, for- 
feit of whole interest due, and of the uury taken. 
Forfeit of the usury taken, and one- fourth the debt. 

By agreement, any rate not exceeding ten per cent. 
Amount of usury recoverable, but contracts void. 
Usurious contmets void. 

Forfeit of interest and excess, in case of usury. 

By agreement not exceeding twelve per cent. Forfeit 
treble the excess. 

43y agreement as high as twelve per cent. Forfeit 
treble the excess. 


On debts or judgments in favour of the United States, interest is computed at the 
rate of six per cent per annum. * 


DAMAGES ON PROTESTED BILLS OF EXCUANGF..* 

• 

The laws and usages of the states vary essentially on the subject of damages oti protested bills. 
In some cases, the regulations of states approximate to each other, while in others, they are widely 
different. In some cases, the law or rule is unlike, but the result is nearly similar \ while, between 
other states, the result varies from four and a half to fifteen per cent. 

In MassachwetUy the usage was to recover the amount of the protested bill at the par of ex- 
change, <uid interest, as in England, from the time payment of the dishonoured bill was demanded 


Chiefly from the fourth edition of Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries. 
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ofthc drawee, and the charges of the protest, and ten per cent damages in lieu of tlie price of ex- 
change. But this rule has been changed by statute, in 1B25, 1835, and 1837 ; and bills drawn or 
indorsed in that state, and payable without the limits of the United States, and duly protested for 
non-acceptance or non-payment, a'^e now settled at the current rate of exchange and interest, and 
five per cent damages ; and, if tiie hill be drawn upon any place beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
twenty per cent damages. The rate of damages in Massachusetts, on inland bills, payable out of 
the state, and drawn or indorsed within thestaCe^ and duly protested for non-acceptance or non- 
payment, is two per cent in addition to tlic contents of the bill, with interest and costs, if payable 
in any other New England state, or New York ; and three per cent if pjjyable in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland; and four per cent, if payable in" Virginia, District of 
Columbia, North Carolina, South Carolina; or Georgia ; and five per cent, if payable in any other 
of the United States, or the territories thereof. 

Maine. — Payable out of the state, and in New Hampshire, Vermont, '-Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, or New York, tlirce per rent; in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, or District of Columbia, five per cent ; in North Carolina, South Carolina, qr 
Georgia, six per cent ; at any other place in the UKited States or territories, nine per cent; at 
any place out of the United States or territories, ten per cent ; payable within the state, at not 
less than seventy-five miles distance, in sums of 100 dulhirs and over, one per cent. 

New Hampshire. — [In this state there is no statute regulation on the subject. The. usual 
practice has been to charge the rate of damages existing at the point where tlie bill was payable.] 

Vermont. — [No statute regulation. Thepnictice has been similar to that in New Hampshire.] 

Rhode Island. — Payable without the United States, ten percent; or within the United States, 
and out of Rhode Island, five per cent. 

Connecticut, — The rule of damages on bills returned pw)tpsl!l?d, and drawn on any person iti 
New York, is two per cent upon the principal sum specified in the bill ; in New Uampshire, Ver- 
mont, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Now York (city of New York excepted), New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, or territory of Columbia, three percent ;in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, or Georgia, five per cent ; in any other part of the United 
States, eight per cent upon such princiiml sum, and to be in lieu of interest and all other charges 
and without any reference to tlie rate of exchange. 

New York. — The rate of damages on bills drawn and payable within the United States, or 
other parts of North America, was, in 1819, regulated in New York by statute, and the damages 
fixed at five, or seven and a lialf, or ton per cent, according to the distance or situation of tlie place, 
on which the hill was drawn. But, by tiie new revised statutc.vwliich went into operaLi(m on the 
1st of January, 1830, the damages on bills, foreign and inland, were made flu* subject of a more 
extensive n*gulation. They provide, that, upon bills drawn or negotiated within the state, upon 
any person, at any place within the six states east of NewfcYork, or in N(*w Jersey, Bennsylvanin, 
Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, or the District of Coliiinbia, the damages to lie alio w'ed and 
paid, upon the usual protest for non-acceptance or iion-jiayinent, to the holder of the hill, as pure 
chaser thereof, or of some interest therein, fora valuable consideration, shall he three per cent upon 
the prineipai sum specified in the hill; and upon any person at any plac(* within the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentiieky, and Tennessee, five per cent ; and upon any 
person in any other state or territory of the United States, or at any other [>lace on, or adjacent to, 
this continent, and north of the equator, or in any British or foreign possessions in the West In- 
dies, or elsewhere in the Western Atlantic ocean, or in Europe, ten per cent. The damages are to 
be in lieu of interi'st, charges hf protest, and all other charges incurred previous to, and at the time 
of. giving notice of non-acceptance or noii-payaietit. But the holder will be entitled to demand 
and recover interest upon the aggregate amount of the princi]>al sum specified in the bill, and the 
damages, from the time of notice of the protest for Ifani-acceptance, or .notice of a demand and 
protest for rion-paymeiit. If the contents of the bill be expressed in the money of account of the 
United States, the amount due thereon, and the damages allowed for the non-payment, are to be 
naceitnincd and deK'rminrd, without reference to the rate of exchange existing Vietween New York 
end the place on which the hill is drawn. But, if the <’otitents of tlie bill be expressed in the mo- 
ney of account, or currency of any foreign country, then the amount due, exclusive of the damages, 
is to be ascertained and determined by the rate of exchange, or the value of such foreign currency, 
at the time of the demand of payment. v 

New Jersey, — ['riiere are no statute regulations on this subject in New Jersey.} 

In Pennsylvania^ the rule, for a century past, was twenty per cent damages, in lieu of re-ex- 
change; hut by statute, in IS'Jl. five per cent damages were allov\ed upon bills drawn upon any 
person in any other of the United Statc.s, except Louisiana ; if on Louisiana, or any other part of 
North America, except the north-west coast and Mexico, ton percent ; if on Mexico, the Spanish 
Main, or the isUuids on the coast of Africa, fifteen pei cent; and twenty per cent upon protested 
bills on Europe, and twenty-live per cent upon other foreign hills, in lieu of all charges, except 
the protest, and the amount of the bill is to be ascertained and determined at the rate of ex- 
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Payable at any place within the United States, or territories, out of Delaware, five 
percent ; at any place in Europe, twenty per cent. 

In Maryland^ the rule, by statute, is payable without the state, and at any place in the United 
States, or territories thereof, eiglit per cent ; in any foreign country, fifteen per cent. And tlie 
amount of the bill ascertained at the current rate of exchange, or the rate requisite to purchase a 
good bill of the same lime of payment, upon the same place. 

Virgifiia, — l^ayablc out of the state, at any place wiiliin the United States, or territories, three 
per cent ; in any foreign country, fifteen per cent. 

In North Carolina/by statute, in 18*28, damages on protested bills, drawn or indorsed in that 
state, and payable in affy other part of the United States, except Louisiana, are six per cent ; pay- 
able in any other part of North America, except the West India is]and% ten per cent ; pa\able in 
South America, the African island?^ or Europe, fifteen per cent ; and payable elsewhere, twenty 
per cent. • 

Stmth Carolina* — Payable within the United Statics, at any place out of South ('arolina, ten per 
cent i in any other part of North America, or the West India islands, twelve and a half per cent ; 
in any other part of the world, fifteen per cent. 

Georfria . — The damages in Georgia, by statute, in 18*27, on bills drawn on a person in another 
state, and protested for non-payment, are five per cent ; and on foreign bills, protested for noii- 
paymerit, are ten per cent, together with tlie usual expenses and interest, and the principal to be 
settled at the current rate of exchange. 

Alabama, — The damages on bills, d^a\^%l in the state of Alabama, on any person resident within 
the state, are ten per cent ; and on any person out of it, and within the United States, are fifteen 
percent ; and on persons out of the United States, twenty per cent on the sum drawn for, toge- 
ther witli incidental charges and intert«t. 

In Louixifma, in 18Ji8, the rale of damages, upon the protest for non-acceptance or non-pay- 
ment of bills of excliange, drawn cm, and payable in foreign countries, was declared by statute to 
he ten per cent ; and in any otluT state in the United States, five per cent, together with interest 
on the aggrc»gate amount of principal and damages. On protevsted hilN, drawn and payable within 
the United States, the damages include all cliarges, such as prcjrniuuis, and (expenses, and interest 
on those damages, but nothing for tlie difference of exchange. 

In Mississippi, the damages on inland bills, protested for non-payment, are five percent; if 
drawn on any person resid<‘nt out of the United States, ten per cent. 

The damages in Trniirssce, by statute, fin on protested bills, over and above the principal 
sum, and charges <»f protest, and inttuest on the principal sum. damages, and charge of protest from 
the time of notice, are three per cent on the piincipai sum, if the bill he drawn upon any person 
in the United Stiites ; and fifteen per cent, if upon any person in any other place or state in North 
America, bordering on tlie Gulf of ISlcx^o, or in the West Indies ; and twenty per cent, if upon 
:i person in any otlier part of the world. These damages are in lieu of inter est and all other 
charges, except the charges of protest, to the time of notice of the protest, and demand of pay- 
ment. 

Kentucky. — On foreign hills, ten per cent, damages are allowed. On inland bills, damages are 
governed by the law of the place. 

Ohio. — Payable at anyplace without the United States, twelve percent; within the United 
States, at any place out of Ohio, six per cent. 

Indiana. — Paj^ablo at any place without the United States, ten i^r cent ; at any place within 
the United States, out of Indiana, five per cent. Drawer or indorser not liable for damages, if 
paid at maturity, with costs. 

Illinois. — Payable at any place without the United States, ten per cent ; at any point within 
the United States, and oii^ of Illinois, five pef cent. 

Mmotiri. — Payable at any place within the state, four per cent ; out of the state, and within 
the United States, ten per cent ; at any place out of the united States, or terrhorics, twenty per 
cent. 

Michigan. — [No statute regulation ha.s as yet been adopted in this .state.] 

Arkansas. — Payiible at any place* within the state, two percent; in Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, (fiiio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, or at any place on the Oliio 
river, four per cent; in any other place in the United States, or territories, live per cent ; at any 
place out of the United States, ten per cent; together with costs and interest at the rale of ten 
per cent per annum. 

F/oWf/fl.— Same as the state of Alabama. 

IViscon^m . — Payable at any place wfithout the United States, twenty per cent; out of the terri- 
tory, adjoining the same within the United States, five per cent ; in the United States, not adjoin- 
ing the territory, ten percent. 

Iowa* — The same as in the territory of Wisconsin 

Dislriti ofCoimibta . — [The rates established in Maryland and Virginia, are charged on protested 
bills in the district.] ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

MONEYS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The decimal system was adopted by Congress in the subdivision of moneys, 
but not as respects weights and measures. » 

The power of regulating the standard of the latter was vested in the federal 
government, which acted upon this authority, first, in regard to the custom-house 
duties, and afterwards generally; but not until it was found that the weights 
and measures of Massachusetts had become inaccurate, and that the weights 
and measures differed in one state from those of another. 

In 1836, a law was passed for regulating the weights and measures of the 
union. This law directed the secretary of the treasury to construct and supply 
standards of weights, of length, and of capacity of the United States, to the 
executives of the different states of the union, the governors of territories, and 
the custom-houses. 

The report of Mr. John Quincy Adams, upon weights and measures in the 
year 1821, was acted upon, in most of its details, as much as if the law had been 
passed at the time the report was made. Mr. Adams gave the preference to the 
standards of Great Britain over those of France, 'Trom the circumstance that 
they were generally in use in the United States, and on the ground that a great 
change in weights and measures similar to tUat introduced in France, of the 
same decimal principle, would have been attended with great embarrassment. 

The troy weight of England was adopted for weighing bullion. 

The avoirdupois weight of England for weighing all other articles bought or 
sold by weight. 

The British and theii, American statute acre, square yard, square foot, and inch 
are the same. 

The linear measures of England, that ir the mile, yard, foot, and inch, are 
the same in America. 

England h&s, however, altered her corn and liquid measures, while America 
retains the old English wine gallon for liquids, ai\d the Winchester bushel for 
com, &c. 

Moneys. — It is remarkable that computations*in old depreciated currencies 
should have, in ordinary transactions, continued to prevail. The dollar in the 
Massachusetts states has been long valued at six shillings ; in New York and 
North Carolina at eight shillings, varying also in almost every other state. Tlie 
legal moneys are, however, gold eagles, silver dollars, and copper cents. {See Mint 

United Slates hereafter.) Coins of foreign countries, many of them old and 
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much worn, are found in most towns. Into New Orleans, Mexican, South 
American, and Spanish dollars, and Spanish Mexican and South American gold 
have always flown in. This has been the case in regard to many other towns. 
Accounts are kept in dollars and cents. The exchanges with foreign countries 
fluctuate. The following tables will show the valuations and exchanges. 

MONEY TABLES. 

• 

. Table of Gold Coins, the exact Weight, the Assay, and the present Value in the United 
States, according to the Gold Coin Bill passed by Congress during tlieir session in 
1833 - 4 . 


NAMES. 


Unitki) State*. 
Engle, coined before Jnly 

31. IH3-1 

Ditio, coined after July 

31, 1H34 

Shares in proportion. 


FUUKION COLD. 
Austria. 

Snuvcraiii 

Double ducat 

lIuDgaiian ditto 

Ducat 


Augsbuhu. 


Ducat. 

Bavaria. 

CaroTin 

Max d*or, or Maxiinillun.. 
Ducat. . 

Pistole 


Ducat.. 


Bkknk. 


tinn 

Pistole . 


Brazil. 

Johannes 

Ditto, halt in proportion 

Dobraon 

Dobra 

Mnidore 

Ditto, half 111 proportion 
Crusado 


Pistole . 


Brunswick. 


tiou 

Ducat 

Carl d’or, before 1802 ... 
Ditto, double in propor- 
tion 

Ditto, since 1802 


Baden. 


Weight. 

Assay. 

Value. 

dw. 

gr. 

car. 

gr. 

d. 

c. m. 

11 

0 

22 

0 

iO 

GO 

5 

jio 

18 

f21 2A1 
\M 43/ 

10 

0 

0 




• 




3 

14 

21 

3 

3 

.38 

7 

4 

12 

23 

2 

4 

59 

.3 

2 

5| 

23 


2 

29 

7 

2 

« 

23 

2J 

2 

29 

0 

2 

hh 

23 

H 

2 

24 

0 

0 


18 

2 

4 

93 

7 

4 

4 

18 


' 3 

.31 

0 

2 



2* 

2 

27 

5 

4 

H 


3 

07 

9 

' 

23 

23 


' 

97 

7 

4 

21 

21 

2i 

4 

54 

2 

• 18 

00 

21 

31 

17 

n 

4 

34 

12 

22 

0 

32 

70 

G 

18 

G 

22 

0 

17 

30 

1 

0 

22 

22 

0 

G 

55 

7 

0 

m 

21 

ai 

0 

03 

7 

4 

211 

21 

2 * 

4 

55 

2 






e 


« 

5 ; 

23 


2 

23 

1 

4 

0* 

21 

24 

3 

97 

9 

4 

fif 

21 

1 * 

3 

03 

3 



a 





1 

23* 

23 

2f 

2 

2 

0 


NAMES. 


Ducat. . 
Pistulu. 


Ba&il. 


Bo|4)UNA. 

Pistole 

Ditto. 1HU2 

Ditto, hall, Ac., m pmpor- 
tiun 

Sequin, before 1700 

Ditto, since 1700 

Scudo 


Cologne. 


Ducat . 

Colombia, Central 
America, Chili, and 
Peru. 

Ifloubloons 


Denmark. 

Ducat, current 

Ditto, sp«a‘ie 

Christian d'or 


East Indies. 
Rupee, Bombay, I8IB.... 

Ditto, Madras, 1818 

Pagoda, star 

tMohur hicca of Bengal... . 

England. 

^Guinea 

Ditto, half 111 proportion 

tSovereigii 

Seven shilling piece . . . . . 


Weight. 


dw. gr. 


France. 

Double Louis, coined be- 
fore 17H0 

Louis, ditto 

Double Louis, coined since I 

1780 

Louis, ditto 

Double Napoleon, or >10 

francs 

Napoleon, or 20 franrs. 
Same as tlie new Loiiia 


44 

22 


5 


H 

IS 


9 2C 
4 2? 


Assay. 


car. gr. 




23 2 


22 Oi 
22 0 
19 0 

23 3f 


22 


U 

22 0 
22 0 


2 1 2 
21 2 


7 'I 

3* 


21 

21 


21 

21 


Value. 


cl. c. 


21 

2r) 


2 2G 


13 .13 9 


HI 

20 

2 


87 fi 
60 8 


9 08 
4 84 


10 

.18 


70 

85 


Duoat . 

* Guineas, when received in this country, are almost invariably ono grain light, and, therefore, the real value of 
them is 5 dollars 7f cents. 

t A sovereign, when received from the Mint, weighs 5 dwt. 3^ grains, but nine-tenths of those brnnghtto this 
country do not weigh more than 6 dwt. 2A grains. The average value of each sovereign is 4 dollars 89 oenta ; of 
course, those which are of full weight are worth the price above suted.— JVsis York Uerchantg' Magazine, 
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AMERICA* 


Money Table — continued^ 


Sovereiffna compared wltb a Draft on ^uotationaof London Excbangv, reduced into Federal Money# aa reomninimded 
I^don at 60 days* sight. by the Chamljera of Gumiuerce in the United States. 


Price of 

Sovereigns Equal to a Remittance in Precise proportion betiveen both Quotations. As adopted by the New 
in the United Pounds Steriing. York Price Current. 

States. ^ 

dollars. per rent or dollars. Per cent equal to dollars, dollars equal to per rent per cent equal to dollars. 

4 80 108..35 4 HI fl par. 4 41.4 4 40 100 3.*$ 105 4 66 

4 81 iOK.58 4*82.6 lOO^ 4 4G.G 4 4H lOO.HO 1054 4 67 

4 HS IUK.80 4 83 6 101 4 48.0 4.50* 101.25 1054 468 

4 83 100.03 4 84 6 1014 4 51.1 4 52 101.70 < lOSj 4 70 

4 84 100 25 4 85.6 102 4 53 3 4 51 102.15 106 4 71 

4 85 100.48 4 86 G 1024 4 5 ».6 4 56 102.G0 106| 4 72 

4 86 100 70 4 87-6 103 4^7 8 4 58 103.05 1(M)4 4 73 

4 87 100.93 4 88.9 1034 4 60.0 S, ; 4 60 103 50 106$ 4 74 

4 88 110.15 4 80.6 104 4 62.2 4 62 103.05 107 4 75 

4 80 110 38 4 0U.6 1044 4 64.4 4 64 104.40 1074 4 76 

4 00 110.60 4 »1.6 105 4 66.7 4 66 104.85 10r| 4 77 

4 01 110.83 4 02.0 10.'>4 4 68.9 4 G8 105.30 107$ 4 78 

4 02 111.06 4 93.6 106 4 71.1 4 70 105 75 108 4 80 

4 03 111.28 4 04.G 1064 4 72.2 4 71 105.07 1084 4 81 

4 04 111.51 4 05.6 1064 4 73 3 t 4 72 106.20 1084 4 82 

4 05 111 73 4 06.6 106$ 4 74.4 4 73 106.42 lOHf 4 83 

4 06 111.00 4 07 6 107 4 75.G 4 74 10G.G5 100 4 84 

4 97 112.18 4 08.G 107$ 4 76.7 4 75 106.8? 100$ 4 85 

4 08 112.41 4 90 6 1074 4 77.8 4^76 107.10 lOOi 4 86 

4 90 112.63 5 00.6 107| 4 78.0 4 77 107.32 100$ 4 87 

5 00 112.86 5 01.6 lOH 4 HO.O 4 78 107 55 110 4 88 

5 01 113.00 5 02.6 1084 4 81.1 4 79 107-77 1104 4 00 

6 02 113.31 5 03.0 1081 4 82.2 4 80 lOH.UO IIO4 401 

6 03 113 54 5 04.6 lonf 4 83.3 4 81 108.22 110$ 4 02 

5 04 113.76 5 05.6 100 4 84.4 4 82 108.45 111 4 03 

5 05 113.09 6 06 6 1004 4 8.5.6 4 83 108 67 1114 4 94 

5 06 114.21 5 U7.G 1004 4 86. 7 4 84 IOh.OO 1114 4 95 

5 07 114.44 5 08.6 IO04 4 H7.H 4 85 100.12 111$ 4 06 

5 08 114.66 5 00.6 110 4 88.9 4 80 1(0.35 112 4 »7 

5 09 1I4.H0 5 10.6 llOi 4 00.0 4 87 I(»ll..57 1124 4 98 

5 10 115.11 5 11.6 1104 4 01.1 4 88 109.80 1(24 3 00 

5124 115.68 5 14 1 110$ 492.2 4 80 n(».n2 112$ 5 01 

5 15 116.24 5 10.6 111 4 03.3 4 00 . 110.2.5 113 5 02 

5 174 116.81 5 10.1 1114 4 0.5.6 4 02 * 110 70 113$ 5 0.1 

5 20 117.37 5 21.6 112 4 07.8 4 04 111.15 113} 5 04 

5224 117.03 5 24.1 1124 5 00.0 4 06 111.60 113$ 5 05 

5 25 118.50 5 26 7 113 5 02.2 4 98 112 05 114 5 06 

.5 274 110.06 5 20 2 1134 5 04.4 1 . 00 112 50 11 4$ 5 07 

5 30 110.62 5 31.7 114 5 06.7 6 024 113.06 1144 5 08 

a 324 120.10 5 34.2 1144 5 OH.O 5 05 113.62 114$ 5 10 

5 35 120.75 5 36.7 lid 5 II. I 5 074 114.10 11.5 5 11 

6 374 121.31 5 39.2 1154 5 13.3 5 10 114.75 1154 5 13 

.5 40 .5I.V6 5 12 4 ^ 115.31 116 5 15 

To reduce jJollan to Pounds Sterling.— From one-fourth off the number of dollars deduct 10 per cent of that 
fourth, and the remainder will bu pounds, and the decimals of a pound. 

Example . — Required the value 444.44 dollars in pounds sterling. 

One-fourth equal to 111.11 
10 percent equal to^^ll.ll 

£100.00 Anawrr. 

Ao/r.-— The value of ^British silver shilling in the United States is 22 cents 2 mills. 


The following foreign coins, when of the required fineness, are a legal tender 
in the United States, at the following rates : — 


Gold Coins. 


c Carats. 

1 I Those of Great Britsin# Portugal, and ilraail, of 22 carats fineness, at I 94 8 per dwt.3 

2 I Those of France, 9-10 fine 03.1 ## 

3 I lliose of Spain. Mexico, and Columbia, of the fineness of 20 rarats 3 7-16 grains 89.9 „ 


Silver Coins, 


Dollars of Mexico, Peru, Obili, and Central America, and those restaroped in Rrasit# weighing'V 
415 grains, and of the fineness of 10 ounces 15 pennyweights of pare silver in a troy > 

pound J 

Fire-franc pieces of France# of the fineness of 10 ounces 16 pennyweights in the troy pound, I 
and weighing 384 grains f 


At 100 cents 
each. 

At 93 cents 
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Pro forma accounts of shipments of Mexican dollars to France and England^ 
calculated by Mr. J. F. Entz, of the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company : — 

Pro forma Account of a Shipment of Mexican dollars from New York to London. 

20,000 dolUra piimtiaiwd at If p«r cent prcmiam 
Cost of 4 barrels, packing cbargKn, cartage, Ac. . 

Insurance, per cent, oii 20,350 dollars 

Policy - 

Totabcostin New York 

The same 20,000 dollars, weighing 17,320 ^nces, 

Charges — Freight per packet, f per cent 

Primage, fi per cent 

Ijaiifling charges, postages, &c 

Briikernge, ^ per cent.. 

* Couimissioii, I per cent 


Not proceeds, cash .. . 

Add interest of about 45 days, at 4 per cent, 
shipment becomes due 

T otal 

This amount, drawn at 60 days’ sight, to lealisc the above 20,463 dollars, 
cents the rj\te of exchange would have to be 1 10 23-100 per cent; which shoM'^s 
that the shipment would not be profitable, unless at least 110^ per cent could be 
obtained for the draft. Without commission in London, the rate would be 
109.67.6, or about 55-100 less. 

The following is a tableaby which the rate of exchange may be ascertained, 
at any given price for silver, in London : 

FfCCIIANGE TABLES. 



Exchange tables between London and the United States, and remittances to 
London from Paris, Hamburg, and Amsterdam, calculated at various rates from 
minimum to maximum of exchange. 

Paris Remittances to London for Negotiation, compared with a Direct Remittance at 
Sixty Days’ Sight, exclusive of Commission. 


PARIS DRAFTS 

UNITED STATES QUOTATION 01 

•’ PARIS A' 

r SIXTY u 

AYS’ SIGHT. 

■OLD Ar 

LONDON. 

franra. 

4.80^ 

1 

franrs. 

4.85 

francs. 

4.87f 

francs. 

4.90 

francs. 
4.92^ 1 

francs. 

4.95 

francs. 

4.97f 

rsR j£ 
francs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

EQUAL TO A DRAFT ON LONDON AT 
dollari*. ] dollars. I dollars. I dollars. 

* dollars. 

dollars. 

25.20 

5 21.1 

5 18.4 

5 13.8 

5 13 1 

5 10 5 

5 07.0 

b 0.5 4 

5 02.8 

25.25 

5 22.2 

5 19^ 

3 IC-H 

3 J4.2 

3 11.5 

5 OH. 9 

5 00 4 

6 03.8 

25.30 

b 23.2 

5 20.5 

6 17.8 

5 13.2 

b 12.5 

5 09.9 

5 07.4 

5 04.8 

25.33 

5 24.2 

h 21.3 

.5 18.B 

5 10.2 

5 13.5 

5 iO.9 

5 0H.4 

6 05.8 

25.40 

6 2.5..'! 

6 22.0 

6 19 9 

5 17.2 

3 14 6 

5 1 2.0 

3 09.4 

5 00.8 

25.45 

3 20.3 

5 23.»f 

5 20.0 

5 18.2 

3 15.6 

r> 13.0 

5 10.4 

5 07.8 

25.60 

5 27.3 

5 24.6 

5 21.0 

3 19.2 

a )6.(> 

r> 14.0 

5 11.4 

5 08.8 

25.55 

5 28.4 

5 23.0 

5 22.9 

3 20.3 

3 17.0 

h 1.5.0 

5 12.4 

5 09.8 

25 CO 

5 20.4 

5 2C.7 

5 24.0 

5 21.3 

5 18.0 

b 16.0 

b 13.4 

6 10.8 

25.C5 

5 30.5 

r> 27.7 

5 23.0 

b 22.3 

5 19.G 

5 J7.0 

3 14 4 

5 11.8 

2f..70 

5 31.5 

5 28.7 

5 26.0 

£ 23.3 

6 2U.G 

5 18.0 

3 15.4 

6 12.8 

25.75 

5 32.5 

5 29.8 

5 27.0 

5 24.3 

b 21.0 

5 19.0 

5 16.4 

5 13.8 

2.5.80 

5 33.0 

5 30.8 

6 28 0 

5 25.3 

5 2^.7 

b 20.0 

5 17 4 

5 14.8 

25.B5 

5 34.0 

5 31.8 

5 29.1 

5 20.4 

5 23.7 

fi 21.0 

5 IH.4 

5 15.8 

25.90 

5 35.6 

5 32 8 

6 30.1 

5 27.4 

5 24 7 { 

3 22.0 

3 19.4 

A 16.B 

25.95 

5 30.7 

5 33.9 

5 31.1 

5 2H.4 

5 2.5.7 1 

3 23.0 

A 20.4 

5 17.8 

20 00 

5 37 7 

5 34.9 

5 32.1 

5 29.4 

6 26.7 

5 24.0 

3 21.4 ' 

5 18.8 

20.05 

5 38.7 

5 35.9 

A 33 2 

5 30.4 

5 27.7 

3 25.0 

5 22.4 

5 19 8 

2G.10 

A 

6 .37.0 

5 34.2 

5 ,Sltl 

5 28.7 

3 20.1 

6 23.4 

6 20.8 

26.15 

5 40.8 

5 38.0 

5 33.2 

5 32 S 

6 29 8 

5 27.1 

5 24.4 

6 21 8 

26.20 

5 41.8 

5 39.0 

5 36.2 

5 \ 

5 .lO. •, i 

1 5 28.1 

5 25 4 

6 22.8 


6 o 
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Paris Remittances to London— 


PARIS BRAFl'S 


UNITED STATES QUOTATION OF PARIS AT SIXTY DAYS* SIGHT. 


SOL.ll AT 

LONDON. 


PER Jiff 

francs. 

25.20 
23.25 
2. '>.30 


2A.40 

2.').45 

2.').30 

25.5.5 

25.00 

2.5.05 
25.70 
25.75 
25.80 
25.85 
25 OO 

23.05 

20.00 
20.0.'i 
20.10 
2G.15 
20.20 


PARIS DRAFTS 

SOLU AT 

LONDON. 


francs. 

francs. 

franca. 

franca. 

franca. 

francs. 

Aranca. 

franra. 

5.00 

1 5.02^ 

5.0.5 

5.07f 

1 3.10 

5.121 

.3.13 

5.174 


EQUAL TO A DRAFT ON LONDON AT 


dollara. 

dollars. 

diillara. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

5 00.3 

4 il7.H 

4 05.3 

4 92.9 1 

4 00.3 

4 «H.l 1 

4 85.7 

4 83.4 

.3 01.3 

4 OS.R 

4 

4 93.9 

4 91.5 

4 89.V 

4 80.7 

4 84.3 

5 02 3 

4 »n 8 

4 1)7.3 

4 94.9 

4 02.4 

4 90.0 

4 87.7 

4 8.3.3 

5 03.3 - 

.*» o«).» 

1 4 0H.3 

4 95.8 

4 93.4 

4 91.0 

4 88.0 

4 80.3 

5 01 3 

r> 01.8 

4 oo.;i 

4 9G.H 

4 91.4 

4 92.0 

4 89.0 

4 87.2 

h 05.3 

5 02.8 

5 00.3 

4 97.8 1 

4 ^.5.4 1 

4 92.9 

4 90.0 

4 88.2 

5 00.3 

5 03.7 

5 01.2 

4 98.8 j 

4 90.3 

4 93.!} 

4 01.5 

4 89.1 

5 07.3 

5 04.7 

5 02.2 

4 99.H 1 

4 97.3 

4 94.9 

4 92.5 

4 90.1 

5 OH.'i 

5 05.7 

5 03.2 

5 00 7 

4 98 3 

4 9.3.9 

4 93.4 

4 91 0 

3 00.2 

5 00.7 

04.2 

.3 91.7 

4 99.2 1 

4 90.8 

4 94.4 

4 02.0 

.3 IU.2 

.3 07.7 

5 05.2 

5 8>7 

5 00.2 

4 97.8 

4 95.4 

4 93.0 

5 11.2 

6 08.7 

h 00.2 

5 03.7 

.3 01.2 

4 08.8 

4 9G.3 

4 93.9 

.'i 12.2 

5 00.7 

5 07.1 

5 04.0 

5 02.2 1 

4 90.7 

4 97.3 

4 94.9 

5 13.2 

5 10 7 

5 08.1 

5 9.3.0 

! 5 03.1 

5 00.7 

4 08.3 

4 95.8 

5 14.2 

r, 11.0 

5 09. 1 j 

5 00.0 

5 04.1 

5 01.7 

4 90.2 

4, 9G.8 

5 1.5.2 

.3 12.G 

5 10.1 

5 00 0 

.3 05.1 

.3 U2.ti 

.3 00.2 

4 97.8 

5 l<i.2 

5 13.0 

.3 11.1 

.3 O.S.fl j 

5 00.1 

5 03 0 

.3 01. 1 

4 98.7 

3 17.2 

.5 14 0 

0 12 1 

5 09.5 * 

5 07.0 

.3 04.0 

5 02.1 

4 99.7 

5 IH.2 

5 l.'^.O 

.3 13.0 

S 10.5 

.3 08.0 

.3 0.3.5 

.3 03.1 

.3 00.0 

5 1».2 

3 10 G 

5 14.0 

5 11..3 

1 5 09.0 

5 00. .3 

5 04.0 

5 01.0 

.3 20 2 

3 I7.G 

5 15.0 

.3 12.5 

5 10.0 

5 07.5 i 

.3 0.3,0 

5 02.0 


I'NITED STATE.S QUOTATION OF PARIS AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT. 


francs, j 

j francs. 

fiattcs 

1 francs. 1 

1 

francs. I 

francs. 

francs. 

francs. 

5.20 1 

0 22i 

5.25 

1 

1 

5.30 1 

5.324 1 

5 3.3 

5.374 


PER £ 



£(^UAL TO A DRAFT ON LONDON AT 



francs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 1 

dollars. 1 

tloIlrtTS. 

dollars. 

25.20 

4 81.1 

4 78.8 

4 70.5 ■ 

4 74.2 

4 72.0 1 

4 09.8 1 

4 (,7.0 

4 0.3.4 

25.25 

4 82.0 

4 79.7 

4 77.4 

4 7.3.2 

4 72.9 

4 70.7 1 

4 08 .3 

4 60 3 

25.30 

4 83. 0 

4 80.7 

4 78.4 ' 

4 70.1 

4 7.3.8 

4 71.0 ! 

<1 G9.1 

4 67.2 

25.35 

4 83.9 

4 81.0 

4 79.3 ■ 

4 77.0 

4 74.8 

4 72.6 1 

4 70.4 

4 G8.2 

25.40 

4 81.9 

4 82.0 

4 80.3 

4 78.0 

4 75.7 

4 73.5 

4 71.3 

4 69.1 

25.45 

4 85.8 

4 83.5 

4 81.2 ! 

4 78.9 

4 76.7 

4 71.4 

•4 72.2 

4 70 0 

25.50 

4 80.8 

4 81.5 

4 82.2 ' 

4 79.9 

4 77.0 

4 75.4 

4 7^.1 

4 70.9 

25.5.3 

4 87.7 

4 85.4 

4 83.1 1 

4 HO. 8 

. 4 78.6 

4 70.3 

4 71.1 

4 71.9 

25. GO 

4 88.7 

4 80.4 

4 84.0 • 

4 81.7 

b 4 79.5 

4 77.2 

4 75.0 

4 72.8 

25.0.3 

4 89. G 

4 87.3 

4 85.0 j 

4 82.7 

4 80.4 

4 78.2 

4 7.3 9 

4 73.7 

25.70 

4 90.0 

4 88.3 

4 8.3.9 ' 

4 83.0 

4 81.3 

4 79.1 

4 76.8 

4 74. G 

25.75 

4 91. .3 

4 H9.2 

4 80.9 ; 

4 84. G 

4 82.3 

4 80.0 

4 77.8 

4 75 0 

25.80 

4 92.5 

4 90.2 

4 87.8 ! 

4 8.3.5 

4 83.2 

4 81.0 

4 78.7 

4 7G.5 

25.85 

4 93.5 

4 91.1 

4 88.8 ; 

4 HG.4 

4 84.2 

4 81.9' 

4 79.(> 

4 77.4 

2.3.90 

4 91.4 

4 92.1 

4 89.7 : 

4 87.4 

4 85.1 

4 82.8 

4 80.0 

4 78 3 

25.95 

4 !).3.4 

4 93.0 

4 90,7 i 

4 88.3 

4 80 0 

4 83.7 

4 HI. .3 

4 79.2 

20.00 

4 90.3 

4 94.0 

4 91.0 1 

4 89.3 

4 87.0 

4 84.7 

4 82 4 

4 80.2 

2G.05 

4 97 3 

4 94,9 

4 92.5 i 

4 90.2 

4 87.9 

4 85.0 

4 8:i.3 

4 81.1 

20.10 1 

4 9.8.2 

4 9.3.9 

4 !I3..3 * 

4 91.2 

4 HH.8 

4 80.5 

4 84.3 

4 82.0 

20.15 

4 99.2 . 

4 90.8 

4 94.1 , 

4 92.1 

4 89.8 

4 87.5 

4 85. 2 

4 82.9 

2G.20 

5 00. 1 

** 4 97.8 1 

4 9.3.4 ' 

4 93.0 

4 90 7 

4 88.1 

1 80.1 

4 83.9 

1 

UNITED STATES QUOTATION OF PARIS AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT. 

PARIS DRAFTS ! 









SOLD AT 

1 francs. 

fiancs. 

francs. 

r" i 

francs. 

franc<i. 

fraSicB. 

francs. 

francs. 

LONDON. ' 

0.40 

5.4Vi 

5.15 

5.174 

5 50 

5..32i 

5 65 

5.57| 

PER ^ 



EQUAI. TO A DHAI-T ON LONDON AT 



francs. 

dollars. I 

dtillars. 

dnllars. 

dollars. 

dnlT.krs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

2.3. */0 

4 G3.2 

4 01.1 

4 .39.0 

4 50.0 

4 .34.8 

4 .32.8 

4 .30.7 

4 48.7 

2.3. 2.3 

4 01.2 1 

4 G2.0 

4 59.9 

4 .37.8 

4 .3.3.7 

4 .33.7 

4 51.6 

4 49.0 

25.30 

4 G.3.1 

4 02.9 

4 60.8 

4 5M.7 

4c30.r> 

4 54.6 

4 .32.5 

4 50.5 

25.35 

4 GG.O 

4 G3.rt 

4 61.7 

4 .30.6 

4 .37.5 

4 55.5 

4 5.1 4 

4 51.4 

2.3.40 

4 00.0 

4 04.8 

4 G2.G 

4 (>0.5 

4 58.4 

4 50 4 

4 .34.3 

4 .52.3 

2.3.45 

4 07.8 

4 (,.3.7 

4 03.3 

*4 01.4 

4 .30.3 

4 57.3 

4 65,2 

4 .33.2 

25.. 30 

4 08.8 

4 00.0 

4 04.5 

4 02..1 

4 00 2 

4 58.2 

4 .30.1 

4 54.0 

2f>..3.3 

4 0‘).7 

4 07.5 

' 4 0.3 4 

4 03.2 

4 01.1 

4 .39 0 

4 57 0 

4 84.9 

25 00 

4 7Ufl 

4 08.4 

4 0G.3 

4 04 1 

4 02.0 

4 59.9 

4 .37.0 

4 55.8 

25.0.3 

4 71.5 

4 09-3 

4 07 2 

4 05.1 

4 02.9 

4 60.8 

4 58.8 

4 6G.7 

25.70 

4 72.1 

4 70.3 

4 08.1 

4 00.0 

4 63.8 

4 61.7 

4 59.7 

4 57.6 

2.3.75 

4 73.3 

4 71.2 

4 G9.0 

4 G0.9 

4 G4.7 

4 G2.G 

4 GO.G 

4 58..3 

2.3.80 

4 74.3 

4 72.1 

4 09.9 

4 07.8 

4 OS.O 

4 G3.r> 

4 01.6 

4 59.4 

2.3.80 

4 7.3.2 

4 73.0 

4 70.8 

4 08.7 

4 66.0 

4 04.4 

4 62.3 

4 (U).3 

25.90 

4 7G 1 

4 7.4.9 

4 71.7 

4 69.6 

4 67 5 

4 65.3 

4 63.2 

4 61.2 

2,3.95 

4 77 0 

4 71.8 

4 72.6 

4 70..3 

4 68.4 

4 6Q2 

4 64.1 

4 62.0 

20.00 

4 77.9 

3 7.3.7 

4 /3.0 

4 71.4 

4 69.3 

4 67.1 

4 6.3.0 

4 62.9 

20.0.3 

4 78.0 

4 70 7 

4 71.5 

4 72.3 

4 70.2 

4 68.0 

4 0.3.9 

4 63.8 

Vf) 10 

1 4 79.8 

! 4 77 0 

4 75.4 

4 73.2 

4 71.1 

4 68.9 

4 G6.8 

4 G4.7 

20.1.3 

! 4 80.7 

! 4 78.3 

4 70.3 

4 74.1 

4 72.0 

4 69.8 

4 67.7 

4 C5.G 

20.20 

1 4 81.0 

' 4 79 4 

' 4 77 2 

4 75.0 

4 72.9 

4 70.7 

4 68.0 

4 00.5 


A- 
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Hamburg Remittances to London for Negotiatiou, compared with a direct Remittance at 
sixty Days’ Sight, exclusive of Commission. 


HAMBURG 
D RAFTS 

aOLD AT 

LONDON. 


UNITED STATES QUOTATION OP HAMBL'RG PER BANCO MARK. 


contH. 

centB. 

centB. } cents. 

centN. 

Ct Dts. 

34^ 

34J 

It.'l 1 

35^ 

35| 


. TO A UllAI'T ON LONUON AT 


4 «8.7 1 

1 A 72 1 1 

I 4 70.5 i 

1 78 0 

4 09.8 1 

j 4 7.3.2 1 

4 7»i 0 

4 KU.U 

4 70.0 1 

! 4 74 .3 

' 4 77.K 

4 81. 1 

4 72.0 1 

1 4 7.5.1 j 

i 4 7K.S 

4 82.2 

4 73.0 1 

I 4 7C..5 ; 

1 4 79 0 

4 83.3 

4 74.1 j 

1 4 77.5 

! 4 K|.(» 

4 H4.4 

4 75.2 

4 7H.a 

* 4 «2.1 

4 85. .5 

4 70.2 

4 79.7 

4 H3.1 

4 h0.fi 

4 77.3 1 

1 4 80 H 

1 4 S4.2 

4 87.7 

4 7H.4 ' 

! 4 Hl.H 

! 4 8.5.3 

4 8«.H 

4 7‘J..'S 

1 4 M2. 9 1 

' 4 80.4 

4 80.9 


clnliArfl. 
4 74. rj 
4 75 7 
. 4 7ll.» 
4 78.0 
4 79.1 
4 S0.‘2 
4 Kl.ri 
4 KV 4 
4 KS..^ 
4 H4 0 
4 8r>.7 
4 Stf H 
4 H7.«» 
4 S9.1 
4 00.2 
4 01. :t 
4 02.4 
4 0.3 5 
4 04.0 
4 115.7 
4 1)0 8 


HAMBURG 
D II A P r S 

SUL.U AT 

LONDON. 


MKS. A 9H. B. 


UNITED STATES QUOTATION OF HAMBURG PER BANCO MARK. 


j 

! centH. 

ccnl'4. 1 

cents. 

cpntA 

centH. 

cents. 

1 3fi£ 

30? 1 

.37 

37i 

374 

37i 



l-ttUAl. lO A liHAl'1 ON 1.0NDUN AT 

j dollarfl. 

1 dallari*. i 

1 doTars. | 

1 UollarH . 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1 4 84 (. 

i 4 87 9 

! 4 91.2 

' 4 04 fi 

4 97 9 

.5 01 2 

! 4 85.7 

4 89. 1 

! 4 92.4 

; 4 95.7 

4 90.0 

5 02.1 

4 8fi.9 

4 00.2 

1 4 93.5 

4 9«.0 

5 00 2 

!} 03 .5 

I 4 88. U 

4 91. .3 

4 94.7 

4 98.0 ; 

5 01.4 

5 01 7 

4 K9.1 

4 

1 95.8 

; 4 99.2 

5 02.5 

5 05.9 

4 90.3 

4 0.3 (» 

4 97.0 

1 5 00.. 1 

5 03.7 i 

i 5 07.1 

4 91 1 

! 4 1 H 

1 98. 1 

' 5 01.5 

5 019 { 

1 .'V 08.2 

4 9»».ri 

4 9.5 9 

4 99..3 

1 r> 02 (j 

R 0(; 0 1 

1 5 09.4 

, 4 93 7 

4 97-0 

1 a 00.4 

5 03.8 

5 07.2 

5 10.fi 

1 4 94.8 

4 98.2 : 

.5 01 li 1 

5 0.3.0 

5 0K.3 

5 11.7 

1 4 95 9 

4 99.3 i 

5 02.7 

5 Ofi.l 

r> 09.5 

5 12.0 

4 97.1 

5 00 5 1 

5 03.9 : 

rt 07.3 I 

; 5 10.7 

R M.l 

4 98 2 

5 01 « 

5 05.0 ] 

5 OS .4 

5 11.8 

5 15.3 

1 99.3 

h 02.7 

5 Ofi.2 

.5 09.0 1 

5 13 0 

R 1G.4 

5 OU.l 

r, 03 H 

:> 07.3 

.5 10.7 

5 M.2 

r> 17.« 

.5 01.fi 

h 05.0 

5 OH. .5 

.5 1 1.0 

5 15 3 

6 18.8 

It 02.7 

5 (K, 2 

5 09.G 

5 13.0 

5 lfi.5 

5 19.0 

a 03.8 

5 07.3 

5 10 8 

5 14.2 

5 177 

5 21.1 

5 05.(1 

5 08.4 

.5 1 1 !) 

5 15.4 

; 5 18.8 

22.3 

r, Ofi.l 

.5 00.fi 

5 I3.I 

5 ir...'5 

1 .5 20.0 

5 23.4 

.5 07 2 1 

5 10.7 

5 112 

5 17.7 

.5 21 .l»l 

5 21.fi 



Amsterdam llemittanees to London for Negotiation, comi^ared with a direct Remittance 
at sixty Days’ Si;^it, exclusive C)f Commission. 


AMSTERDAM 


UNITED STATES QUOTATION OF AMSTERDAM PER FLORIN. 


D R A F T S 


SOLO AT 


- 

j 



1 •( 



LONDON. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 1 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. I 

i.ontB. 

cents. 


39 

39J_ 1 

30i j 

39; 

40 

' joi 1 

40^ 1 

40^ 



. 

UQIIAI 

1, TO A DHAPT ON LONUUM 

( AT 



KLORINS & STIVERS. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. | 

dollars, j 

dollars. 

dollars. 

ilollars. 

dollars. 

11.16 

4 5fiS 

4 .5147 

4 02.7 i 

4 C5.0 1 

4 68.. 5 

4 71-5 

5 0.5 5 

b 02.8 

11.17 

4 .58 8 

4 fil 7 

4 U4.fi 

4 67.H 

4 70 0 

4 73.5 

5 Ofi 4 

.5 03.8 

11.18 

4 00.7 

4 fi3.fi 

4 Cfi.fi 

4 fiO.fi 

4 72.5 

4 7.5 .5 

5 07.4 

.5 04.« 

11.19 

4 C2.fl 

4 0.5 fi 

4 fi8.fi 

4 71.5 

4 74.,5 

4 77.5 

5 08.4 

a 0.5.8 

12.00 

4 04.41 

4 07-5 

4 70.5 

4 73.5 

4 70.5 

4 79.5 

5 09 4 

5 Ofi H 

12.004 

4 fi.^..5 

4 08..5 

4 71.5 

4 74.5 

4 77.5 

4 80.5 

5 10.4 

5 07.8 

12.01 

4 fifi.5 

4 60..5 

4 72.5 

4 75.5 

4 7H..5 

4 81.5 

.5 11.4 

li OS 8 

12.014 

4 07 5 

4 70.5 

4 73..5 

4 Tfi..1 

4 79 .5 

4 82.5 

5 12.4 

5 0-j H 

12.02 

4 08 4 

4 714 

4 74.4 

4 “7.4 

4 80.4 

4 83-1 

.5 13.4 

5 10.8 

12.024 

4 fi!M 

4 72.4 

4 75.4 

4 '.8.4 

4 81.4 

4 81.4 

5 14.4 1 

.5 118 

12.03 

4 70.4 

4 73.4 

4 70.4 

4 ;9.4 

4 K2.1 

1 4 85-4 

.5 1.5.4 

5 12 8 

12.0.34 

4 71.3 

4 74.4 

4 77.4 

4 fn.4 

4 H3.1 

4 80. 1 

5 IfilA 1 

5 1J.8 

12.04 

4 72 3 

•1 7,5.3 

4 78 4 

4 (■1.4 

4 84.1 

4 87 -1 

f> 17 4 

5 14.8 

12.044 

! » 7.3.3 

4 76.3 

4 70.3 

4 >2.4 

4 K.5,4 

4 88 4 

5 18.4 

5 1.5.8 

12.0.5 

4 74.2 

4 77.3 

4 80.3 

4 83.4 

1 4 80.4 

4 89 4 

5 19.4 

.5 111 8 

12.0.54 

4 75.2 

4 78.3 

4 81.3 

4 84.4 

4 87.4 

4 90.4 

.5 20.4 

5 17.8 

12.00 

4 70.2 

4 79.2 

4 82 3 

4 HS.3 

4 88. ^ 

4 91.4 

5 21.4 

5 18 8 

12.004 

4 77.1 

4 80.2 

4 83.3 

4 85.3 

4 bO.I 

4 92.4 

5 22.4 

5 19.8 

12.07 

4 78,1 

4 81.2 

4 84.2 

4 87.3 

4 90.4 

4 93.4 

5 23.4 

5 20 8 

12.074 

4 7^.1 

4 82.2 

4 85.2 

4 88,3 

4 91.1 

4 94.4 

5 24.4 

1 5 21.8 

12,08 

4 80.1 

4 83.1 

4 86.2 

4 89.3 

4 02.4 

4 95.4 

5 35.4 

1 5 22 8 
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AMERICA 


Amsterdam Remittances to London — continued* 


AMSTERDAM 

DRAFTS 

lOLD AT 

LONDON. 


VU>RINI Ac STITRRS. 


UNITED STATES QUOTATION OF AMSTERDAM PER FLORIN. 




Table showing the Rato of Exchange realised by a Shipment of SpariiBh, Mexican, 
United States, or other Dollars, from New York to London. 


London price per 
ounce. 


PREMIUM ON DOLLARS IN NEW YORK. 


par. 

1 per ct. 

109..52 

'll 0.06 

109 28 

109.87 

109.04 

100..59 

108.8f> 

loo.a.o 

lOH 57 

109.11 

108.34 

108.88 

108.10 

108.04 

107.87 

108.41 

107.01 

108.14 

107.41 

1 07. 9 5 

107.18 

107.72 

100.95 

107.49 

106 73 

107.20 


:. I 4 p. cl 
11 l.l» 
iio.r »2 
IKUIH 
llU4<t 
110.20 
lUO.fffi 
100.72 
100.40 
100 . 2 .'* 
100.02 
100.70 
108.30 
10H.33 


I 2* p. r,t I J 
112 . 2 .'! 



t. 4 perrt 

II. 'l.HU 
113 05 
1 la 40 
Jia.io 
112.01 
112.07 
112.4.1 
1I2.IH 

' 111.94 

III. 70 
111.47 j 

I I 11.23 
; 110.09 I 


/iVamjJlr.—MtrjLican dullurB coBtiof' 1^ per cent premiuni, and sold in London at 58} pence por ounce, are 
an evchUDRc of 409.90. 

The intermediate prioeii fir dollars are found by taken the difTerence as follows, viz. : — 

Dollars, at 1} per cent, and 5H pence 1 por cent, equal to 100.05 

li equal to 110.70 


UifTerence 

One half of this, nr 27}, added to 100 0.5, equal to 109.92. 
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Pbo fobha AiiSeount of a Shipment of Mexican Dollan from New York to Paris. 




20,000 dollara, purchased et If per cent premium 

Cflwtof 4 berrelB, packing charges, &c 

dollars. 


Inaurance, at| per cent, on 20,330 101 73 

Policy 1 25 


Total coat in Netr York. 


The same 20,000 dollars sold in Paris at 5.34 francs f 

» francs. 

Charges in Havre— Import duty and permits 12 40 

„ Cartage, cooperage, postages, &c 20 10 

dollars. 

„ Freight, f per cent on 20,000 dollars 50 

„ Primage, 10 per 

65 

At 5.25 francs 28R 75 

Charges in Paris— Freight 114 .*>0 

„ Viewing and delivering- 650 

„ Brokerage, f p^f cent 13.3 50 

Commission, f ]Mr cent 534 00 


Net proceeds, cash 

Add interest of about 45 da>s,'at 4 per cent, until the draft drawn against the 
shipment becomes due 

Total 


dollars. 
20,350 00 
10 75 

103 00 
20,4037 5 

francs. 
106,800 00 


1,109 70 
10.'>,600 25 
628 45 
I0(t,218 70 


This amount, drawn so as to realise the above 20^463 dollars 7^ cents, the rate 
of exchange would have to be 5.19; which shows that^ unless this rate could be 
obtained for the draft, the shipment would not answer. Without commission in 
Paris, the result would bf 5.21.6, or half per cent more. The steamers charge 
three>eighths per cent freight, but the additional expense is nearly compensated 
by the interest of about 15 diiys, thereby gained. 


Table showing the Rate of Exchange on Paris, realised by a Sliipment of Spanish, 
j Mexican, or other Dollars, from New York to Paris. 


PREMIUMONDOLLARSINNEWYOllK. 

dollar. 


francs. 

par. 

f per ct. 

1 per ct. 

If p ct. 

per ct. 

f p. ct. 

3 per ct. 

3} p. ct. 

4 perct. 

4f p. ct. 

5 per ct- 

6.30 

5.24.2 

6.21.6 

6.10.0 

6.16.4 

6.13.9 

6.11.4 


6.0G.4 

5.04.0 

6.01 C 

4 09.2 

5.82 

S.26.1 

6.23 5 

6.20.9 

6.18.4 

6.I5.H 

6.13.3 

5.10.8 

6.08.4 

6 0.3 9 

6 03.5 

5.01.1 

6.34 

6.28.1 

52.1.5 

6.22-9 

6 20 3 

6.17.8 

.■i.l.').3 

5.12.K 

5.10..3 

5.07 8 

6.05.4 

.1.03.0 

5.36 

6.30.1 

5.27.5 

6.24 9 

6.22..3 

6.19.7 

6.17.2 

5.14.7 

6.12 2 

6.00.7 

6.07.3 

5 01.9 

6.38 

5.32.1 

5.29.5 

5.26.8 

t?24.2 

6.21.7 

6.19 1 

6.16.6 

6 14.1 

5 116 

6.09.2 

5.06.8 

6.40 

n 34. 1* 

.'•.31.4 

6 28.8 

6.26 2 

6.2.3 6 

6.21.1 

6.18,5 

6 16 0 

5.13 5 

6 11. 1 

5.08.7 

6.42 

ri..36.i 

.'•.33.4 

6.30 8 

6.28 1 

6.2.'».0 

5.2:<.o 

. 1.20 r> 

6 17.9 

.15 4 

6 13.0 

6-10.6 

6.44 

5.:iH.0 

.1.36 4 

6 32.7 

6.30,1 

6.27 5 

6.24.0 

5.22-4 

6.19.9 1 

1 .1.17.3 1 

6.14.0 

5.12.4 

5.46 

5.40.0 

6..37.4 

6.34.7 

6.32.1 1 

6.205 

6.20.9 

.1.24.3 

6.21.8 ; 

. '5.10.2 1 

6.16 8 

6 14.3 

5 48 

6.42.0 

5.39.3 

6.3G.7 

6.34.6 

6.31.4 

6.28 8 

5.26.2 

6 2.3.7 

6.21.1 , 

6.18.7 

5 16.3 

6.30 

6.4 1.0 

5.41 3 

5.38 6 

6.36.0 

6.33.3 

6.30.7 

5.28 2 

6. 2.1.6 

6.23.0 

6 20.6 

5.18.1 

6 01 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 I 

1.0 

‘ 1.0 

1.0 

1 0 1 

I.O ' 

1.0 

0.9 


francs. 

Example , — Mexican dollars costing If per cent, sold at .5.36 francs, will allow to draw at 5.22.3 

„ 5.35 ,. .. ft*31.a 
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The following is an account of sovereigns, as a remittance to Loudon!— 


1000 «>vereigaa, bought in New Ydrk, at 4 90 dollara 

Packing ahipping, bills of lading, &c 

Marine inauranoe, | per cent; policy, 1 23 dollars.... 


dollara 
3 50 
25 70 


dollars. 
4,000 00 


29 33 


Total cost in New York 


4,929 25 


Value in London 

c 

Freight, i percent: primage. 5 per cent, 
Landing charges, postages, dtc 


£ s. d. 
5 6 0 
15 0 


£ 

1,000 


6 


.V. d, 

0 0 

0 0 


Proceeds 

V, ^ s. d. 

4,929 25 dollars would buy a bill at 1 10.60 per cent for. . / 1,002 15 5 

Less G3 days’ interest, at 3 per cent 8 15 5 


No commission is paid, or is included in this calculation. 


004 0 0 

904 0 0 


The following statement shows the equivalent of a bill* at different prices of sovereigns in 

New York : — 


Price of aoTeTeigna in United Statea 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollart. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

4 S2 

4 H3 

4 HI 

4 85 

4 86 

4 H7 

4 SB 

4 89 

Equal to a bill at per cent 

lOK.HO 

100.03 

109.25 

109.48 

109.70 

109.93 

110.15 

110.38 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MINT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The earliest metallic currency of each colony consisted chiefly of the coins 
of the mother country. In Massachusetts^ howej^er (and doubtless in all the 
settlements), specie was so scarce, that for many years it was common to pay 
taxes, and to carry on internal trade, by transferring at certain rates, cattle, skins, 
and the products of the soil.* Various considerations, enhanced by the incon- 
venience and uncertainty of such a medium, induced the Massachusetts colony, 
in 1652, to establish a mint. The law enacted for that purpose, provided for the 
coinage of shillings, sixpence.s, and threepences, to be of the fineness of sterling 
silver (925 thousandths), and by a reduction of weight, to be twopence in the 
shilling of less valew than the English coyne.^^t This New England mint met 
with much opposition from the British crown, whose prerogative w'as supposed 
to have been invaded by its operations ; but it continued in existence more than 
thirty years, during w’hich time a considerable amount cTf coin was issued- These 
coins are now extremely scarce, and indeed are not f,o be found except in the 

Sec Felt’s “ Historical Account of the Massachusetts Currency, 1839.” This work contains 
much interesting ami valuable information. 

•j* The mint imlonture, or contract, required that the .shilling should weigh seventy-two grains, 
and the smaller pieces in proportion. As the English shilling of those days weighed ninety-three 
grains, there appears an unaccountable miscalculation. An abatement of one-sixth of the value 
would have made seventy-seven grains and a half. 
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cabinets of the curious. The shilling only of this mint is known; the best 
specimens of which, at this day, weigh from sixty-four to sixty-seven grains, and 
by a recent assay is proved to be 926 thousandtiis fine ; the intrinsic value, there- 
fore, was about sixteen cents and two-thirds. Tliey are a rude kind of coinage, very 
thin, and of various diameters; and there is some variety in the impressions ; but 
the date of 1652 appears on all of them. The device of a pim-tree on one side, has 
given to the scries the common designation of the pine-tree coinage.^’ They 
were taken in England at |l discount of one-fourth of tJieir colonial value. 

In Marylantl, silver and copper coins were issued in 1662. These pieces 
were to be equivalent to the Brit^h, but in reality were not much heavier than 
the shillings coined at Boston. ‘ 

These were the only silver moneys coined previous to the American revolu- 
tion. There were various pieces of copper coined at different periods ; as, in 
1694, the halfpenny for the Carolinas, a twopenny-piece and penny in 1723, 
another penny in 17*13, and a halfpenny for Virginia in 177-1- After the revolu- 
tion, and before the establishment of the national mint, there were various issues 
of silver and copper, by states, and by individuals. 

As the population and trade of the colonies increased, foreign gold and silver 
coins found their way into the country, and became a part of the circulating me- 
dium. These were chiefly the guinea, the joe and half-joe, the doubloon^and 
pistole, in gold ; the dollar, the pistareen, and the British shilling and sixpence, 
in silver. French crowns were not known until the revolution, when they be- 
came common. Of the specie currency, the Spanish American dollar, formed 
the chief circulation, and it btl;ame the effective standard, or unit, of the money of 
the republic. 

The pound qf the colonies was at first the same as the pound sterling of Eng- 
land, being simply a money of account. This rate, in process of time, became 
greatly altered, in consequence of excessive issues of paper by the colonial autho- 
rities ; but, as these issues were greater in some of the colonies than in others, 
the proportion was both unequal and complicated. The following were the rates 
of the colonial pounds, in sterling pounds and Spanish dollars, after the revo- 
lution : — 


NAMES. 

New England and 
Viigiuia. 

New York 
and North Carnlina. 

1 Middle States. | 

South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

1 

Pound st^rliiii^ 

y; 5 . d. 

1 G H 

0 r» (1 

£• s, d. 

1 15 6 } 

0 8 0 

£ s. ft. 

1 in 4 1 

0 7 0 

1 £ s. a. 

\ 10 8 8.0 

' 0 4 8 

Spuiiiifh dollur 






When peace was concluded, Congress directed the financier of the confedera- 
tion, Robert Morris, to lay before them liis views upon the subject of coins and 
currency. The report was presented early in 1782, and is stated by Mr. Jeffer- 
son to have been the work of the assistant financier, Gouverneur Morris. 
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He first laboured to harmonise the moneys of all the states ; and found that the 
one-thousand four hundred and fortieth part of a dollar (Spanish) was a com- 
mon divisor for the various currencies. Starting with this fraction as his unit, he 
proposed the following table of moneys:- 
Ten units to be equal to one penny. 

Ten pence one bill. 

Ten bills one dollar (about two-thirds of the Spanish dollar).'* 

Ten dollars one crowh* 

The report contains this observation : “ Although it is not kbsolutely neces- 
sary, yet it is very desirable, that money should be increased in a decimal ratio ; 
because, by that means, all calculations of intWest, exchange, insurance, and the 
like, are rendered much more simple and accurate, and of course more within the 
power of the great mass of the people.’^ 

The subject was discussed repeatedly in Congress, but no further step was 
taken until 1784, when Mr. Jefferson, on behalf of a committee appointed for 
the purpose, brought in a report, disagreeing with that of the financier, except 
as to the decimal system. The following remarks occur in this document : — 
The most easy ratio of multiplication and division, is that of ten. Every 
one knows the facility of decimal arithmetic. Every one remembers, that 
wbUn learning money arithmetic, he used to be puzzled with adding the 
farthings, taking out the fours, and carrying them on ; adding the pence, 
taking out the twelves, and carrying them on ; adding the shillings, taking out 
the twenties, and carrying them on ; but when he came to the pounds, where 
he had only tens to carry forward, it was easy and free from error. The 
bulk of mankind are schoolboys through life. Certainly, in all cases, 
where we are free to choose between easy and difficult modes of operation, it is 
most rational to choose the easy. The financier, therefore, in his report, well 
proposes that our coins should be in decimal proportions to one another.^^ 

He disapproved of the unit of Mr. Morris, first, on account of its diminutive 
size : A horse or bullock of eighty dollars’ value would require a notation of six 

figures, to wit, 115,200 units;” secondly, because of its want of correspondence 
in value with any known coins. In lieu of this the Spanish dollar was proposed, 
as being of convepient size, capable of easy actual division, and familiar to the 
minds of the people. It was added that the course of our commerce would bring 
usr more of this than of any other foreign coin ; and besides, the dollar was all 
ready as much referred to as a measure of value, as» the respective provincial 
pounds. Upon this basis it was proposed to strike four coins, viz : — 

* This last coin was to be of gold. He apologised for introducing the name of croton, in a 
country where that emblem had lost favour, by stating that his project was to have on the coin 
the representation of an Indian, with a bow in his left liand, and thirteen arrows in the right, with 
his right foot on a crown, — Spark^s Life of Gouvemeur A/urrt>, i. 273. 
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A golden piece of the value of ten dollars, 
dollar in silver. 

A tenth of a dollar^ also in silver. . , > 

A hundredth of a dollar, in copper. 

The assistant financier conceded something to Mr. Jefferson’s views, but 
adhered to the ctiain principles of his own scheme. But Congress, in 1785, 
adopted Mr. Jefferson’s report, and in the following yearsmade legal provision for 
a coinage upon that basis.** 

All these proceedings were, of course, under the Coiifederatioriy which lasted 
from 1778 to 1787* An article iA that compact provided as follows: ^The 
United States, in Congress assembled, shall have the sole and exclusive right 
and* power of regulating the alloy and value of coin struck by their own authority, 
or by that of the respective states.” Some of the states issued copper coins 
during that period. How long they continued current cannot be stated ; but at 
this day those of them that remain are in the custody of coin-collectors. The 
cent of Massachusetts varies in weight from 148 to 164 grains ; the New Jersey 
piece, 128 to 154 grains; the Connecticut coin is the most irregular, varying 
from 96 to 144 grains. The Vermont cent, of 1786, weighs about 110 grains. 
There are also other varieties, particularly the “ Nova Constellatio,” of thirteen 
stars, and another piece with the same significant number of iing$, conjoined, 
both of which were coined, in Massachusetts. t 

The constitution of 1787 vested the right of coinage solely in the general 
government. The establishment of a mint was, however, still delayed. In the 
report on moneys, weights, and measures, made to Congress, in 1790, by Mr. 
Jefferson, then secretary of state, it was remarked : The experiment made by 
Congress, in 1786, by declaring that there should be one money of account and 
payment through the United States, and that its parts and multiples should be 

in a decimal ratio, has obtained such general approbation, both at home and 

% 

• The interest taken in this subject by General Washington, and his approval of Mr. JefFer- 
son’a plan, appear by the following passajje in a letter to Mr. Grayson, member of Congress: — 

“ I thank you for th^ several articles of intelligence contained in your letter, and for the prq*- 
positions respecting a coinage of gold, silver, and copper ; a measure which, in my opinion, has 
become indispensably necessary. Mr. Jefferson’s ideas upon tliis subject are plain and simple ; 
well adapted, 1 think, to the nature of the case, as he has exemplified it by me plan. Without a 
coinage, or unless some stop can be put to the cutting and clipping of money, our dollars, pista- 
reens, Ac., will be converted, os Teague says, into Jive quarters ; and a man must travel widi a 
pair in his pocket, or run the risk of receiving gold at onc-foiirth less by weight than it 

coiinto. ' (IVritinffg of Wathingto,\, edited by Sparks, ix. 12.5.) 

The illustrious father of his country took a lively interest in the national coinage. The mint 
was repeatedly noticed in his messages to Congress. (See Sparks, xii. 25, 32, 53, 63.) It was 
his practice, whilst president, to visit the institution frequently ; the seat of government being 
then at i'hiladelphia. 

f In this place it may be proper to notice a coinage of silver, bearing the name of “ J. Chalmers, 
Annapolis," and dated 1783. The specimens reserved in the collection at the mint, area shilling, 
sixpence, and threepence, weighing 57, 27, and ten grains respectively ; of course very carelessly 
proportioned. 

VOL. III. * 6 p • 
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abroad^ that nothing seems wanting but the actual coinage, to banish the dis- 
cordant pounds, shilling, pencfe, and farthings of the different states, and to 
establish in their stead the new denominations/^ 

On the 2nd of April, 1 792, a code of laws was enacted for the establishment 
and regulation of the mint, under which, with slight amendments, the coinage 
was executed for forty-two years. 

The denominations of coin, with their rates, were as follows : — 

Gold. The eagle of ten dollars, to weigh 270 grains, the half and quarter in 
proportion ; all of the fineness of 22 carats, or 917 thousandths. 

Silver. The dollar of 100 cents, to wVigh 416 grains; the half-quarter, 
tenth or dime, and twentieth or half-dime, in proportion; the fineness to be 1485 
parts in 1664,* or 892'4 thousandths. 

Copper. The cent, to weigh 264 grains ; the half-cent in proportion. 

Since the act of 1792, the following alterations in the standards have been 
made : — 

On the 14th of January, 1793, the weight of the cent was reduced to 208 
grains ; the half cent in proportion. t 

January 26Lh, 1796. President Washington issued a proclamation (as he 
had been empowered to do by law,) that, on account of the increased price of 
copper, and the expence of coinage,” the cent would be reduced to 7 dwts. or 
168 grains, and the half-cent in proportion. Tlie copper coins have since re- 
mained at this standard. 

June 28th, 1834. An act was passed, changing the weight and fineness of 
the gold coins, and the relative value of gold to silver. Before stating the 
alterations, it may be proper to observe, that the estimate of gold as being worth 
fifteen times as much as silver, which was the original basis, was found too low 
at the market value ; which, although always fluctuating, was nearer sixteen to 
one, upon a general average. The effect of the legal proportions was to reduce 
the coinage of gold, and to restrain its circulation ; being always at a premium, 
the coin was immediately exported to Europe, in the course of trade, and there 
quickly wrought into other shapes. ' 

In June, 1834, the weight of the eagle was reduced by law to 258 grains (the 
parts in proportion), of which 232 grains must be fine gold, making the fineness 

* This was an arithmetical nicety, deduced from a weight of 4 J 6 grains, of which 371i grams must 
be fine metal; this being considered the average contents of a SpunLdi dollar. The estimate was slightly 
erroneous, and makes our dollar of a little less value ; the effect of which 1ms been beneficial to 
our national coinage, as the difference, though not appreciable in ordinary currency, makes a con- 
siderable gain upon rocoinage in large sums. See letter of Dr. Moore, late director of the mint, 
to a select committee of Congress, in 1832. 

*j- The mint was not fully in operation untilJanuary, 1795. Before that time it was rather 
engaged in experimenling , licrice the variety of specimens, in silver and copper, anterior to that 
date, which are now so much in icq nest among the virtuosi. The most noted of these is the 
Washington cent. 
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21 carats 2ii car. grains, or This was an increase of per cent on 

the former value of gold. The silver coinage was not changed. 

The standard of nine-tenths fine, as adopted in France and some other coun- 
tries, was obviously the most simple, and upon every consideration, the most 
suitable. To bring the silver coins to that proportion, without changing the 
amount of fine silver in them, it was only necessary to put less copper, by three 
grains and a half, in the dollar, reducing its weight to 4d2^ grains. The weight 
of the gold was not to be dianged, but the fineness increased about three-fourths 
of one-thousandth, a difference far within the scope of the legal allowance, and 
hardly appreciable. These proporjions were incorporated in a consolidated code 
of Mint Laws, enacted by Congress, in January, 1837. By that act, the eagle is 
to .be 900-thou8andths fine, and to weigh 258 grains; the half and quarter in 
proportion ; and the dollar, at tjie same fineness, to weigh 412^ grains ; the parts 
in proportion.* The allowed deviation in fineness, for gold, is from 898 to 902 ; 
for silver, 897 to 903 .f • 

The following is a recapitulation of the various standards, of the gold and 
silver coins : — 


DATE. 

GOLD 

EAGLE. 

SILVER 

DOLLAR. 

Weight. 

FineneM. 

Weight. 

PinenesN. 

Act of April *2, 17J»2 A... 

* gmiriM. 

•27« 

thuuHandtbs. 

9\Cu7 

1 graini. 

I 41G 

thouBandthi. 

892.4 

Act of Juno 38, IHM 

Act of jHimary, 18, 18.17 

S.'iK 

3.'i8 

89*» *2 

i 9(M) 

413..% 

900 


Until the year 1835, thcr/wjis but one mint, which was established at Phila- 
delphia. In that year three branches of the mint were created by act of Con- 
gress. Two of •these, for the coinage of gold only, were to be situated at the 
towns of Charlotte, in North Carolina, and Dahlonega, in Georgia — central 
points of the gold mining region; The third branch was for both gold and silver, 
at New Orleans, the commercial emporium of the^outh-west. These three 
institutions, which, in the view of the law are not distinct mints, but rather 
branches of the ipint, are respedtively managed by superintendents, who are 
under the control of tlie director of the chief mint. The branches went into 
operation in the year 1838. Their coinage is uniform with thal of the establish- 
ment at Philadelphia, being systematically tested there for approval. 

The whole mint establishment, thus constituted, is itself a branch of the trea- 
sury department of the general government, and is under the supervision of the 
secretary of the treasury. 

The whole coinage of the United States, during the year 1843, amounts to 

♦ The relati ve value, therefore, of silver to gold, is 15.9834 to 1. 

f The practical limits here, are, for gold, 899 to 901 ; silver 898 to 902. 
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witibin a small fraction of 12,000,000 dollars, and exceeds, by more than one-balf, 
that of any former year. Of this coinage, more than 8,000,000 dollars is in gold; 
showing a greater proportion to silver than has heretofore been presented. 

The branch mints at Charlotte and Dahlonega, have each coined nearly double 
the amount which they have reached in any former year, - and the New Orleans 
mint nearly quadruple. n 

The production of the gold mines of the United States, as indicated by the 
amount sent to the mints, exceeds that of any former year. 

The following is a statement of deposits and coinage at the mint of the United 
States and branches, for the year ending 31st\Pecember, 1843 : — 


Deposits of Gold. 


MINTS. 

United States 
Coins, 

Old Standard. 

Foreign Coins. 

Ui^ted States 
Bullion. 

Foreign Bullion. 

Total. 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollsrs. 

272,064 

670,080 

22,673 

180,728 

dollars. 

diillars. 

272,064 

570.080 

3,138,990 

4,107,807 






1,267 

2G,Ut)4 

3,081,902 

3,648,032 

33 198 


361,453 


Total 

28,261 

«,030,.694 j 

1 1,046,446 

384, G61 

8,088,941 

Deposits of Silver, and Total of Gold and Silver. 


SILVER. 

Total Gold and 
Silver, 

MINTS. 

1 Foreign Coins. 

Foreign Bullion. 

United Stdles 
Bullion. 

Total. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

't" “ 

dollars. 

dollars. 

272,064 

570, (»80 

4, 623,310 
6,406,6.37 





New Orleans. 

1,35».G21 

*2.10I.1<JR 

24,G99 

*47,992 

8040 

1.384,320 

2,367,840 


Total 

3,4G().H19 

272,691 

8640 1 

1 3,742,160 

11,831,091 


Gold Coined. 


MINTS. 


Eagles. 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Dahlonega, Georgia 

New Orleans 

Philadelphia 


pircos. 


7Mtl2 


Total 




Half Eagles. 

Quarter Eagles. 

Value. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

dollars cts. 

44,363 

2G,ogo 

287,005 00 

98,452 

30,209 

682,782 60 

101,076 

368,002 

3,177,000 00 

611,206 

100,546. 

4,<»02,010 00 

8.56,086 

530,863 

8,108,797 .60 


SiLVEK Coined. 


MINTS. 

Dollsrs. 

Half Dollars. 

Quarter 

Dollars. 

Dimes. 

*• 

Half Dimes. 

Value. 

Charlotte, North Carolina.. 

Dahlonega, Georgia 

New Orleans 

pieces. 

pieces. 

. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

dollars. 

2,266,000 

968,000 

046,600 

1.50,000 


1,891,000 

Philadelphia 

166*100 

3,844,000 

1,370,000 

l.r6V,000 

2,443.760 

Total 

165.100 

6.112.000 

1,613,600 

1,620,000 

1,166,000 

3,834,760 
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DfiPOSiTB of Grold at the United States Mint from United States Mines. 


PERIOD. 

Tirginia. 

North 

Carolioa. 

South 

Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Various 

sources. 

Total St 

U. S. Mint. 


dollan. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

1824 

.... 

3,000 

• ■ * > 

.... 

•••• 


.... 

6,000 

1825 

.... 

17,000 

• • . • 


.... 



17,000 

1826 

.... 

20,000 

.. .. 

.... 

• • t . 


.... 

20,000 

1827 


21.000 

.... 

.... 

• ■ « > 


.... 

21,000 

18*28 

^ * 

46,000 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.. .. 

46,000 

1829 

3, .500 

1.34,000 

3,500 

.... 

.... 

.... 

«... 

140,000 

1830 

24,000 

804,000 

26,000 

212,000 

.... 

.. 

.. .• 

466,000 

1831 

26,000 

294,000 ^ 

22,000 

176,000 

1,000 


1,000 

320,000 

1832 

83,000. 

438,000 ’ 

45,000 

140,000 

1,000 


• ••. 

678,000 

1833 

104,000 

475.000 

66,000 

216,000 

7,000 

.... 

1 ...• 

868 000 

1834 

6*2,000 

380,000 

38,000 1 

413 000 

3,000 



.... 

808.(KM) 

18.35 

60,400 

26.3,500 

42,400 

319,900 

too 


12,200 

698,500 

1836 

63,000 

148,100 

3.'i,200 } 

201,400 

300 



467,000 

1887 

32,100 

116,000 

20,400 * 

83,600 

.... 

.... 

.... 

282,000 

1838 

55,000 

66,000 

l.t,ooo 

30,000 

1,500 


200 

171,700 


37,600 

53,500 

6,300 

20,300 

300 

500 


138,500 

18-10 

38,905 

36,804 

.^3I9 

91,113 

104 

4,431 


176,766 

1841.# 

25,736 

76,431 

3,440 

1.39.796 

1,212 

1.863 

.... 

248,478 

1842 

42.16.3 

61,629 

2*23 

150 276 

.... 

5.579 

13,717 

273,587 

1843 

48,148 

62,873 

3^J9 

56.619 

2.T88 

4,786 

415 

180,728 

ITota.... 

604.642 

2,939,737 

8G0.8K1 

2.258,004 

18,304 

17,159 

27,533 

6.316,259 


Deposits of Gold at the Branch Mints from United States Mines. 


YEARS. 

Branch Mint at 
Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Branch Mint at 
Dahlonega, 
Georgia. 

Branch Mint at 
New Orleans. 

Total at the 
Branch Mints. 

Total Deposits of 
the United States. 
Gold. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1838 

127,000 

135,700 

700 

263,100 

43.5,100 

18.39 

120,8.36 

113,035 

C,H69 

246,740 

385,240 

1840...., 

124,726 

121,858 

2,835 

240,410 

426,185 

1841 

129,847 

161,974 

1,818 

293,639 

542,117 

1842 

174,508 

32,3,372 

5,630 

503,510 

777,097 

1843 

272.064 

570,080 

22,573 

864,717 

1,045,445 

Total 

954,981 • 

1,426,019 

40,425 

2,421,425 1 

3,611,184 


Amoujtt of Gold Coined Annually. 


MINTS AND PERIODS. 

Eaglw. 

Half Eagles. 

Quarter Eagles. 

Total of Gold. 

Number. 

Value. 


pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

dollars. 

Charlotte, N. C.— 18,38 


12,886 

7,894 

20.780 

84,165 

„ 1839 


23,467 

18,173 

41,640 

162.767 

„ 1840 


18.994 

12,834 

31,828 

127,055 

„ 1841 


21,467 

10,961 • 

31,748 

133,088 

„ 1842 

.... 

27,480 


36,122 

159,005 

„ 1843 

.... 

44,3.53 

26,096 

70.449 

287,005 

Total 

.... 

a 148,647 

83,920 

2.32,567 

953,035 

Dahlonega, Ga.— 1 838 


20,583 

e • • • 

20.."N:i 

102,915 

„ 1839 


18,939 

13,074 

32,613 

128,880 

„ 1840 

.... 

22,896 

.3,533 

26 l*6s 

12.3,310 

1841 

.... 

30,495 

4,161 

3 l,o59 

162,88.5 

.. 1842 

. . .. 

59,608 

4,643 

64 .*2.51 

309,648 

» 1843 


98,452 

36,209 

134,661 

582,782 

Total 

1 

250,973 

62,222 

31.3,105 

1,410,420 

New Orleans— 1838 

„ 18.39 

i" ■" 


9,306 

9, .396 

23,490 

„ 1810 

.... 

*30,400 

26,200 

56,600 

217,500 

„ 1841 

2, .500 

8,350 

16,400 

7,380 

18,230 

85,200 

1842 

27,400 

19,800 

63,600 

405,500 

*> 1843 

175,162 

701,075 

368,002 

644,239 

3,177,000 

Total 

203,062 

156,225 

430,778 

792,065 

3,908,690 

Bum of totals 

205,062 

555,84,5 

576,020 

1,337.827 

6,272.14.5 
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The following Statetnent exhibits the Amount of Silver coined at the Branch Mints 




Half Dollars. 

Quarter 

Dollars. 

Dimes. 

Half Dimes. 

Tota l op Si lvbb. 

MINTS AND PERIODS. 

Number. 

Value. 

Nesr f)rloona...lRAfl 

pieces. 

pieces. 

P'eees. 

403,430 

pieces. 

pieces. 

403.430 

dollars. 

40.843 


1839 

1*16,000 
853,100 
401,000 
9V,000 
3 , 21 m, 000 

■ • 0 * 

1.391,600 

1.060,050 

3.407.300 

S%00,60Q 

340,160 


1840 

436,300 

1.175,000 

,03.5,000 

698,100 


1841 

462,000 

3,007,600 

816,000 

3,675.500 

566,000 

890.260 


1842 

760,000 

2,020,000 

350.000 

4,096.000 

to 

1843 

96B.000 

i.'m.ooo 

^ .... 

3,386,000 

1,391,000 


Total 

4,597,100 

1 3,014,300 

1 7,046.680 

3.160,000 

1 17^417,830 

3.814,753 


It would seem, from the official report Mr. Patterson, that no coinage of* 
silver has ever been made at the other branch mints. 


The following table shows the total number of pieces, and the value of the same, coined 

at the several branch iniiits ; 


YEARS. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

c 

DAM LON EGA, GEORGIA. 

NEW ORLEANS. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

yalue. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

n 

number. 
80,780 
41,640 
31,888 
31,748 
36,133 
70,449 1 

dollars. 

84,106 

102,767 

137,055 

133,038 

15!).005 

287,005 

number. 
30,583 
32,613 
26,428 
34,669 
64,351 1 

134,001 ! 

dollars. 

102.915 

128,880 

12.3,310 

102,886 

309,648 

582,782 

number. 

402.430 

2,476.996 

3,446.900 

3,693,730 

4,169,600 

4,030,239 

dollara. 

40.b43 

903.660 

915.600 

640,300 

1,395,760 

4,568,000 

333.507 

953,035 

313,196 

1,410.420 

18,209.895 * 

7,723.443 


Statement of the Deposits for Coinage, and Coinage at ^he Mint of the United States 
and its Branches, in tlie Year 1844. 


DEPOSITS. 


Gold. 

Prov uineain tbe United 8tn*ef 

Coin* of the United Sucei, oldatendardl 

Forelicn coins 

Poieigii bullion 


Total of sold. 
Silver. 

Bullion from Ibe United States. 

Foreign bullion. 

Foreign coins 


Total of silver. 
Total... 


dollars. 

907,900 

32.878 

4,963.640 


COINAGE. 

ir 


Cagles 

Half eagles .... 
Quarter eagles . 


Gold. 



Coma. 

5 , 303 , isa 

30,847 

» 84,176 j 

2,160,519 i 

Silver. 

Dollars 

Hnlf floPlara 

Quarter dollars.. 

Dimes. • 

2,276,492 

7,668,621 

Half dimes. ■ 

1 Total value 


Pieces. 


number. 

139,061 
817,583 
< 35,738 


2,398,752 


30,000 

3,771.000 

1,161.200 

72.600 

650,000 


dlrs. c 

5.428,330 00 
23,087 63 

3,235.550 00 


7,087,767 62 
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CoiNAOE of the SCint of the United States in the Several Years from its Establishment^ 
in and Including the Coinage of the Branch Mints from the Commencement 
of their Operations, in 1838. 


YEARS. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

COPPER. 

WHOLE COINAGE. 

VnIuo. 

Value. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

179S) 

1794 t 

I79») 

17M 

dollarf^ ctf. 

dollars ota. 

dollara eta. ' 

number. 

dollars eta. 

71,485 00 

870.883 80 

11,373 00 

11634,420 

458,541 80 

102,727> GO 

79,077 50 

10,324 40 

1,210,370 

191,120 48 

1797 

103,422 50 

12.591 45 

0,510 34 

1,095,185 

115,524 29 

179f( 

205,610 00 

330,291 00 

0,797 00 

1,308,241 

645,898 00 

1799 

213,285 00 

423,515 00 

0,106 68 

1,365,641 

645,908 68 

1800 

817,780 00 

224,208 00 2 
74.758 00 ' 

29,279 40 

3,3.37,972 

571,335 40 

IHOI 

422,570 00 

13,028 37 

1, 571.390 

510,956 37 

1602 

423,310 00 

58.343 00 

34,422 83 

3,615,800 

.518,075 88 

180.1 

258,377 50 

87,118 00 

25,203 03 

2,780,830 

370.698 53 

1804 

358,842 50 

100,340 50 

12,844 94 

2,048,839 

371,827 94 

1808..*. 

170,367 50 

149.388 50 

13,483 48 

2,200,361 

333,239 48 

1806 

824,505 00 

471.819 00 

5,260 00 

1,815.400 

801,084 00 

1807 

( 

437,495 00 

597,448 ,75 

9.632 21 

2,731,345 

1,044,595 96 

384.885 00 

684,300 00 

13,090 00 

2,935.888 

982,0.56 00 

1809 

180,375 00 

707.376 00 

8.001 53 

2,861,834 

3,056,418 

884,752 58 

HIO 

501,43r) 00 

638,778 SO 

15,660 00 

1.15.5,888 50 

1811........ 

497,905 00 

608,340 00 

2,495 95 

1,649..570 

1.108,740 05 
1,115,219 50 

1812 

290,435 00 

814, (As 50 

10.755 00 

2,761,646 

1813 

477,140 00 

620,951 50 

4,180 00 

1.755.3:{1 

1,102.271 50 

1814....*.... 

77,270 00 

5(il,687 50 

3,578 30 

1.833,859 

642,535 80 
20,483 00 

1818 

3.175 00 

17,308 00 

69,867 

1816 

28,.57r> 75 

28,200 82 

2,888,135 

66,785 .57 

1817 

.... 

607,783 50 

39.484 00 

.5.163.967 

647.2(7 50 

1818 

842,040 00 

1,070,454 60 

31,070 OO 

.5, .537 ,084 

1,34.5,064 50 

1819 

258,615 00 

1,140,000 00 

26.710 00 

5,074.723 

1,425,325 00 

1820 

1,319,030 00 

501,880 70 

44,075 50 

8,402,509 

3,139.249 

1,864.786 20 
1,018,077 45 

1821 

189,325 00 

825,762 43 

3,800 00 

1822 

88,080 00 

805,806 50 

20.723 39 

3.813,788 

015,509 89 

182S 

72,425 no 

895,5.'>0 00 

2.186,485 

967,075 00 

1824 1 

93,200 00 

1,752.477 00 

12,620 00 

4,786,894 

1,858,297 00 



15M85 00 
92,24.5 00 

1.5(«.583 *00 
*4002,090 00 

14,028 00 
10,344 25 

5,178,760 

1,735,894 00 
3,110,679 15 

1820 

,5,774,434 

1827 

]3i,r)0ri no 

2,899,200 00 

23,577 32 

9,097,845 

3,024,341 33 

1828 

140,145 00 

1,575,600 00 
1,994,578 00 

25,638 24 

6,190.853 

1,741,381 14 

1R29 

295,717 50 

16,580 OO 

7,074,501 

6,357,101 

2,306,875 50 

1830 

643,106 00 1 

2,495.4*iil no 

17,115 00 

3,1.55,620 00 

1831 

714,270 00 

3,175,600 00 

33,603 60 

11,792,284 

9,128,387 

3,«r33,47a 80 

1832 

798,435 00 

2,579,000 no 

23,620 no 

3,401,055 00 

1833 

978,550 00 

2,759,0(8) 00 

28,180 00 

10,307.790 

3.765,710 00 

1834 

3,954,270 00 

3,41.5,002 00 

19,151 00 

11,637,643 

7,388,423 00 

1835 

2,1H6,I7& 00 
4,135,700 00 

3,443.003 00 

39,480 00 

15.996.342 

5,668,667 00 
7,704,900 00 

1830 

3,60(i,100 00 

23,100 00 

13,719,333 

1837 

1,148,305 00 

2,(HIG,010 00 
2,333,243 00 

55,583 00 

13,010,721 

3,209,898 00 

1838 

1,800,593 00 

63,702 00 

15,780,31 1 

4,206,540 00 

1839 

1,355,885 00 

2,189,29(1 (»0 

31,286 81 

11,811,594 

3,576,467 61 

1840 

1,675,302 50 

1,72(1,703 00 

24,027 00 

10,558,240 

3,426,032 50 

1841 

1,091,597 50 

1,132,750 00 

15,973 67 

8,811,968 

2,240,321 17 

1842 

1,834,170 50 

2,332,7 'lO 00 

2,3.833 90 

• 11,74.3,153 

4.100.754 40 

1843 

8,108,707 50 

3,834,750 00 

24,283 20 

14,810,582 

11,967,830 70 

1844 

6,428,230 00 

2,235,550 00 

23.9H7 52 

9,0.^1.834 

7,487.767 52 

TotAl.... 

44,55:),9i8 00 

<14,620,234 90^ 

1,003,608 48 

203,299,005 

110,177.761 38 


Rowan Gold Mines . — It is stated in the Salisburt/ Watchman^ “ that there is 
in Rowan county, North Carolina, the richest gold mine that has yet been disco- 
vered in the United States? It is a small vein, from four to twelve inches wide ; 
many bushels of the matcnal taken from it, have overgone 200 dollars to the 
bushel, and some as high as 500 dollars." It is also stated in the Mecklen- 
burg Jeffersonian^ ^Hhat 11,876 dwts. of gold had been taken from it by seven 
hands about a month since. As might be expected, in so small a vein, the water 
soon became unmanageable, and they began again at the surface, and struck a 
vein parallel to the first, and nearly as rich as that. These veins, as also all 
those in that region, are believed to increasj in richness and size as they descend. 
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There are six or eight other mines in the same region^ of extraordinary richness 
and different in many particulars from the other vein mines in North Carolina/’ 
Georgia Gold Mines , — Extract from a letter from a citizen of Georgia to a 
member of Congress from that state. 

“ Dahlonega^ June 7, 1842. 

** Mr. Calhoun's mine is still doing wonders ; it is the real El fforado. In eigh- 
teen days from the time the mine was opened, and ending the 28th ultimo, the 
amount deposited and assayed at the mint is 6027 dollars 29 cents. The amount dug 
last week, after burning off the quicksilver, and deposited this morning at the mint is 
26*9T«’y>5 ounces, or 5387 dwts. before melting. 

A mine was discovered in Cherokee about two months since, the product of which, 
as I am informed by several persons, is one pounH^ of gold per day to four hands. 

Daily Product of Mr. Calhoun's Mine. 


DATES. ^ ProductR. 

dwt«. 

Msy 30 G30 

May 31 S90 

June 1.. f . 1118 

JiiDO 1893 

Juuo a 1100 

Total asai 


The Augusta (Georgia) Constitutionalist says, * It is well, perhaps, that the Dahlo- 
nega branch mint has not discontinued, as was proposed last winter — the operations 
increasing in importance by the recent discovery of more producii\c veins of gold ' ” 

Silver Mines in North Carolina , — ^The Washington Mining Company was 
incorporated by an act of the General Assembly of I*5rorth Carolina, in January, 
1839, with a capital of 500,000 dollars, divided into shares of 100 dollars each. 
The charter privileges extend to a period of fifty years. The mine worked is 
situated in Davidson county. North Carolina, ten miles south-east of Lexington. 

The estate in which the mining establishment is situated, and on which about 
sixty buildings have been erected, contains 466 acres, and was sold to the com- 
pany in 1840, for 479,500 dollars. 

In the descriptive portion of the report of 1842, it is stated that, at the forty- 
feet level, the ydeld of the ore, when dressed, was about fifty per cent of lead, 
and from twenty to 120 ounces of silver to ‘ihe ton of lead. The value of the 
silver varied from one dollar eighty cents, to two dollars eighty cents per ounce ; 
its price being enhanced by the large proportion of gold found in combination 
with it at this depth. 

At the sixty-feet level, the ore increased in richness, but was irregular in its 
value. At its best points, it yielded as fiauch as 5000 ounces to the ton. The 
general average is stated to be 126 ounces of silver to the ton of metal. Here 
the sulphuret of lead, or galena, was first met with, in small quantities ; but the 
bulk of the ore continued similar to the forty-feet level, being a carbonate of lead, 
with tlie exception of the proportion of gold, which gradually diminished, but 
was recovered again at the 160- feet level. 
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Arriving at the 100-feet level| the galena predomiQated ; but^ in other respects, 
the mine presented the same aspect as at the 60 feet, increasing in regularity. 

At the 160-feet level, the vein is nearly all sulphuret, as regards the lead, and 
the area is enlarged. It was estimated, that this argentiferous ore« locally termed 
the black ore,” produced on an average from eighty-seven dollars fifty cents to 
100 dollars per ton, in equal proportions as to value of the lead and the silver, 
after deducting the expenses of smelting. It was at this level that some masses 
of rich blue galena were met^with, worth at the rate of fooo dollars per ton. 

' The Washington mine is situated about eighty miles from Raleigh, the capital 
of the state, and the present terminus of the great chain of railroad from the 
north. It is also 100 miles from Fayetteville, the head of sloop navigation on 
Fear river. Tlie cost of transportation from the mine to Philadelphia, has been 
generally eighty-five cents per 100 lbs., and has not exceeded one dollar. 

From the commencement of the mining operations up to November 1, 1842, 
a period of twenty-seven months, the actual product was 265 1 pigs of argenti- 
ferous lead, yielding silver ancf gold to the amount of 13,288 dollars 68 cents, 
this being the net value, after deducting the charges of the United States mint 
for separating the gold from the silver, and alloy requisite to reduce it to the 
standard of coinage. 

The litharge necessarily made in obtaining these results, netted the value 
of 5499 dollars 11 cents, forming an aggregate value of 18,787 dollars 79 cents. 
The period embraced by this return was one of heavy expense in erecting build- 
ings and machinery, in sinking the engine shaft, in carrying forward the cross- 
cut, in expensive explorations,* and in much costly work, at a total outlay of 
29,824 dollars 84 cents. 

The new board^of superintendents obtained possession on the 13 th of October, 
1843, and this statement includes from that time up to the 1st instant, during 
which time the produce of the mine has been in all 40,379 dollars 47 cents, 
viz. : — 


m 

dollars 

cents. 

Amount of silver received ..... 

30,902 

70 

lead „ . • . 

3,589 

27 

sconoB ,, . . . . . 

2,550 

76 

silver in port .... 

1,478 

65 

lead „ • * a a • • 

630 

18 

litharge y . . - * 

metal and scoriee in transmission . 

76 

00 

1,152 

91 


40,379 

47* 


* Report on the Washington Silver Mine of Davidson County, North Carolina. By Richard 
C. Taylor. With an Appendix, containing assays of the ores, returns of silver and gold produced, 
and statements of the affairs of the Washington Mining Company. 
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COLD AND SILVER COINS. 

The following report has ^been submitted to Congress by R. M. Patterson^ 
director of the mint, in compliance with a resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives! It exhibits the fineness and value by weight of certain foreign gold and 
silver coins. 


COUNTRIES. 


Great Britain, sovereign 
France, pieces of 4U ami 20 1 

francs 

Spain, doubloon and parts 

Mexico, „ 

Peru. „ 

Chili, 

Columbia, doubloons of Bneotn. 

„ „ PopHyuii 

New Grenada, doubloons, 1B37- 

1838 


FineneiH in 
thouKandtliti. 

Gold 

Vain® per 
dwt. 

UIQ..*} 

cent*. 

94.62 

899. 

92.02 

HCii. 

HO 61 

860. 

80 61 

868. 

80.71 

SG8. 

89.71 

«70. 

89.02 

838. 

88.68 

871. 

00.02 


COUNTRIES. 


Fineiirss in Value pi-r 
ithousundths. dwf^ 


Bolivia, doiiblontis 

|CenVal Aniencn, doubloons .... 
La Plato, „ .... 

Portugni, jolmnnes and half .. . . 

crown (of non rcis) 
and half, sitice 1838.. 
Brasil, piece of G,4()0 reis, of| 
1838 ..f 


870. 

830. 

f8iri. to 
I H(i8. 
914. 

914. 


cents. 
89.92 . 

8.5.79 
84.24 to \ 
89.71 / 

94.40 


^4.40 


Silver Coins. ' 


COUNTRIES. 

Finonoeo lu 
ihoiiaandthii. 

Value per 
ounce. 

COUNTRIES. 

Finenegs in 
thousaudtba. 

V'etue per 
ounce. 



cent*. 



centa. 

Spain, dollar of the Ponineala.. 

QUO. 

lia.3G 

Peru and North and South Peru 



„ pillar dollar of Spaiiiah 



dollar 

001. 

1 16.40 

America 

808. 

IIG.IO 

Cliili rfnllttr. 

006. 

1 17,13 

France, crown (ceaHcd to be 


Central Ameriran doll.ir 

896. 

116.84 

coined in 1793) 

909. 

117.63 

Brasil, icatamped dollar of 960 



France, flve-lraiic piece i 

900. 

110.36 

reia 

808. 

116.10 

Mexico, average of varioiia mintN,] 




and in the proportion uaually 






presented here | 

897. 

115 97 





The value of the gold coinsj as ascertained hy assay, is, in nearly every case^ 
less than the legal value as established by the act of 8th of June, 1834. This 
will be seen by the following schedule : 


COUNTRIES. 

Value by 
aasay. 

Value by 
law. 

COUNTRIES. 

Value by 
assay 

Value by 
law. 

lOold coine of Great Britain 

„ Portugal 

M Brazil 

„ France 

cents. 
r 94.8 

94 8 

94.8 

03.1 

cents. 

94.62 

94.4G 

94.46 

02.02 

Great Coins of Spain 

„ Mexico 

„ Columbia, Bogota. . 

.. ». Popayan 

cents. 

89.0 

80 9 

H9.9 

89.9 

cents. 

8«»,61 

89.61 

89.52 

88.68 


** The general over- valuation of foreign gold coins (says the director) has its origin in 
two circumstanq^s ; the first is, that the coins in question were assumed to reach their 
legal standard ; an assumption not conhrmed by our assays. Thus, for example, the 
fineness of the coins of Great Britain, Portugal, and Brazil, is estimated at 22 carats 
(corresponding to 916 1-3 thousandths), whereas our assays show the first to be but 
Dl«5 1-2, and the two last but 914 thousandths. A second cause of this over- valuation 
originates from the fact, that by the law of ’January 18, 1837, the standard of our gold 
coins was raised from 889.225 thousandths to 900, while their weight remained unaltered; 
■O that the pure gold in our coins is held at a somewhat less nominal value since the 
change of standard than it was before. A corresponding diminution was of course 
called for in the legal value given to the pure gold in foreign coins, but it has not yet 
been made. 

“The act of June 28, 1834, is therefore erroneous and impolitic, because it stamps a 
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greater value upon fiN'eign gold coins than upon our own, and thus misleads the public, 
and prevents recoioage. It is unnecessary, because the mints of the United States arc 
abundantly sufficient for all the gold coinage required for circulation ; and it is incon- 
venienti because the foreign coins which it makes a legal tender do not correspond in 
value and denomination with our money of account. 1 would therefore beg leave, most 
respectfully, to recommend that the act in question be repealed. 

"The Act of June 25, 1834, making Spanish American dollars a legal currency at 100 
cents each, and French five-franc pieces at 93 cents each, does not lead to any injustice 
that I am aware of” 

• 

COST OP COINAGE AT THE UNITED STATES MINT AND ITS BRANCHES. 

Particulars of the cost of coinage at the several mints of the United States, 
from a report laid before Congress, Marq]^ 31, 1842 : — 

Tlie cost of coining 100 pieces at tne New Orleans branch mint was, for 1838, 15 
dollars 40 cents; for 1839, 2 dollars 99 cents; for 1840, I dollar 50 cents; and for 
134h 1 dollar 41 cents. 

The cost of coining 100 pieces at the Charlotte branch mint was, for 1838, 72 
dollars 18 cents; for 1839, 35 dollars 30 cents; for 1840, 37 dollars 70 cents; and for 
1841, 37 dollars 79 cents. 

The cost of coining lOOpiocej at the Dahlonega branch mint was, for 1838, 67 
dollars 4 cents; for 1839, 42 dollars 62 cents ; for 1840, 43 dollars 51 cents ; and for 
1841, 28 dollars 50 cents. 

The actual cost of coining 1 00 dollars’ worth at the Philadelphia mint wa?, for 1838, 
1 dollar 52 cents ; for 1830, 2 dollars 7 cents; for 1840, 2 dollars 48 cents ; and for 
1841,4 dollars 34 centr. ; the average of the four years being 2 dollars 23 cents. 

The cost of co'ning 100 dollars’ worth at the New Orleans branch mint was, for 
1838 154 dollars 6 cents ; for 1839, 19 dollars 72 cents ; for 1840, 5 dollars 68 cents ; 
and for 1841,8 dollars 1 2 cents ; th§ average for the last two years — the first two not 
being a fair criterion of the average cost, being 6 dollars 68 cents. 

The cost of coining 100 dollars* worth at the Charlotte branch mint was, for 1838, 
17 dollars 82 cents ; for 1839, 9 dollars 3 cents ; for 1840, 9 dollars 44 cents ; and for 
1841, 9 dollars 2 cents; the average of the four years being 10 dollars 59 cents, and 
that of the last three years 9 dollars 1 5 cents. 

The cost of coining 100 dollars’ worth at the Dahlonega branch mint was, for 1838, 
12 dollars 43 centsp; for 1839, 10 dollars, 78 cents ; for 1840, 9 dollars 32 cents ; and 
for 1841, 6 dollars 6 cents ; the average of the four years being 9 dollars 47 cents. 

The actual cost of coining 100 dollars’ worth at the Philadelphia mint was, for 
1838, 1 dollar 52 cents ; for 1839, 2 dollars 7 cents ; for 1840,2 dollars 48 cents ; and 
for 1841,4 dollars 34 cents ; the average of the four years ]^ing 2 dollars 23 cents. 

The cost of coining 100 dollars’ worth at the New Orleans branch mint was, for 1838, 
154 dollars 6 cents; for ISSQ^ 19 dollars 72 cents ; for 1840, 5 dollars 68 cents; and 
for 1841, 8 dollars 12 cents. The firsj^ of these should be excluded, and perhaps the 
second, as any foundation for a judgment respecting this mint. The average for the last 
two years was 6 dollars 68 cents. ^ 

The cost of coining 100 dollars’ worth at the Charlotte branch mint was, for 1838, 
17 dollars 82 cents ; for 1839,^9 dollars 3 cents ; for 1840, 9 dollars 44 cents ; and for 
1841, 9 dollars 2 cents; the average of the four years being 10 dollars 59 cents, and 
that of the last three years 9 dollars 15 cents. 

The cost of coining 100 dollars’ worth at the Dahlonega brq^nch mint was, for 1638, 
12 dollars 43 cents ; for 1839, 10 dollars 78 cents ; for 1840, 9 dollars 32 cents ; and for 
1841 , 6 dollars 6 cents ; the average of the four years being 9 dollars 47 cents ; and that 
of the last three 8 dollars 49 cents. 

The cost of coining 100 pieces of coin at the Philadelphia mint was, in 1838, 39 cents'; 
for 1839, 67 cents ; for 1840, 79 cents ; and fo.: 1841, 1 dollar 12 cents ; the average for 
the four years being 64 cents. 
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The cost of coining 100 pieces at the New Orleans branch mint was, for 1838, 
15 dollars 40 cents ; for 1839* 2 dollars 99 cents; for 1840, 1 dollar 50 cents ; and for 
1841, 1 dollar 41 cents. *- 

The cost of coining 100 pieces at the Charlotte branch mint was, for 1838, 72 dollars 
18 cents; for 1 839, 35 dollars 30 cents ; for 1840, 37 dollars 70 cents; aisd for 1811, 
37 dollars 79 cents. * 

The cost of coining 100 pieces at the Dahlonega branch mint was, for 1838, 
67 dollars 4 cents ; for 1839, 42 dollars 62 cents ; for 1840, 42 dollars 51 cents; and 
for 1841, 28 dollars 50 cents. ** 

Value of Specie and Bullion, Imported and Exported Annually, from 1821 to 1845. 


IMPORTED. 


YEARS. 



BULLION. 



S P K C I E. 

TOTAL. 

( 

ending Reptember so. 

Gold. 

1 SiWer. 

Gold. 

SiWer. 


doUara. 

dollitrN. 

dnilara. 

didlam. 

dollara. 

isai 

.. .. 

84,890 1 


7.980.000 

8,064,690 

1822 

.... 

411,444 i 

.. .. 

2,9.58,402 

.3,309,846 

1828 

.. .. 

2.30,771 

.... 

4,867,12.5 

5,007,896 

1844 

11.041 

319,4M 

34,054 

8,013,489 

8,.379.8:i.5 

1825 

151,020 

368,827 

37li25r 

5,252,661 

6,150,765 

1886 

11G,1<J4 

462,087 

402,046 

5,740,129 

0,880,056 

1827 

91,049 

.... 

1,019, .399 

6,618,077 

6,151,143 

1829 

69,650 

465,063 

738,570 

6,216,4.56 

7,489,741 

1820 

110,638 

8.37, 107 

706,428 

5,749,8.39 

7,403,612 

8,15.5,064 

1630 

116,267 

1,049,343 

70.5.870 

6,28.5,475 

1831 

166,191 

686,28:3 

765,836 

5,687,633 

4,4.54,107 

7..34.5,04.5 

1832 

102,021 

7.3(1,711 

614,6(>5 

5,907,504 

1833 

48,267 

297,840 

663..585 

6,160,676 

7.070,366 

1834 

203,665 

514,417 

3,472,507 

13,631,043 

17,911,6.42 

1S35 

655.457 

1,913,137 

76.5,28.3 

1,669,730 

10,040,968 

13,131.447 

1886 

318,350 

5,318,725 

.5,8 '.0,669 

13,400.881 

10,516,414 

1837 

536,549 

594,201 

1,895,205 

7, 490, .309 

1838 

230,694 

392,843 

11,444,189 

5,679,390 

17,747,116 

1830 

80,540 

140,680 

1,078,040 j 

4,280,916 

5,50.5,176 

1840 

273,127 

137,749 

469.4:t4 

3,812,030 

1,131,700 

5,328,222 

8,882,813 

1841 

274,22.5 

3,444,959 

4,088,633 

1842 

' 56,365 

38,458 

700,(120 

3,290,264 

4,087,016 

1843.0inthi.endinRj une 

1844 

1846 

1 212,090 

243,993 

i 17,2r)4,470 

6,032,07.5 

23,742,634 


EXPORTED. 


YEARS, 
ending Sep- 
tember 80. 

BULLION. 

SPECIE. 

TOTAL. 

Domestic Coin. 

ORANn TOTAL. 

Gold. 

Silv^jT, 

Gold. 

Silver. 


dollara. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

dnilara. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1821 

00 

.... 

.... 

10,477,909 

10,478,059 



1822 

.... 

28,248 

.... 

10,781.932 

10,810,180 



1823 

.. .. 

1,800 

.. .. 

6,371,187 

6, .172,987 

m 


1824 

.... 


.... 

7.014,552 

7,014,552 



1625 



315,672 

8.470,534 

8,797,0.55 



1836 

15,638 


434,5.55 

3.023,38.5 

4.098,678 

605,5.58 

4.704.230 

1827 

8,6 


H20.:i04 

6,139,155 

6,971,300 

1,043,574 

8,014,880 

1828 

13.663 


928,384 

6,505,804 

7,.5.50,43n 

093,037 

8,243,476 

1820 

25,270 

213.821 

935,102 

3,i:in,941 

4,311,134 

612,880 

4.924,020 

1630 

10,r>37 

24,1.54 

474,876 

731,055 

1V24 1,022 

937,151 

2,178,773 

1831 

81,690 

203,572 

899,365 

5,8:11,830 

6,950,4.57 

2,058,474 

9,014,931 

1832 

7,615 

255,517 

030,8,50 

3,351,417 

4,245,399 

1,410,941 

5,050,340 

1833 

20,773 

.... 

495,890 

i 1,722,190 

12,244,8.59 

366,842 

3.611,701 

1884 

12,681 


270,999 1 

1,383,987 

1,676,258 

400, .500 

2,076,758 

1835 

.... 

62.5,079 1 

5.122,495 j 

5,748,174 

729,601 

0,477,775 

1886 

25,777 


275,940 1 

3,624,180 j 

3, 978, .508 

34.5,738 

4,324,330 

1837 

101,563 


1,828,053 

2.756,914 

4,702,7.30 

1,283,519 

5,986.249 

1838 

.... 

2,500 

710,203 

2,292,312 

3,035,10.5 

472,94 1 

3,508,046 

1889 

77,660 

8,040 

2,814,650 

3,908,035 

6,860,385 

1,908, .3.58 

8.768.748 

1840 

.... 

47,689 

1,168,300 

4,665,952 

0,181,941 

2,235,073 

8,417,014 

1841 

160,080 

63,011 

677,297 , 

6,381,452 

7,287,840 

2.746,486 

10,034,338 

1842 

.... 


1.134,002 

2,508,783 

3,042.785 

1,170,754 

4.813,539 

1843 

1844 

450 

.... 

5(»4,666 

2.613,283 

3,118,399 

234,403 

3,858,808 

1845 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

♦ * PUBLIC LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The public Itfnds^ or lands not belonging to individuals or to corporate 
bodies^ were, and continue to be, held, at least administratively, and for sale, as 
the property of the federal government ; but under certain stipulations as bear- 
ing on the rights of the respective states, or territories, within which these lands 
are siltuated. 

Tljp lands lying east of the Mississippi, were, at the close of the revolution, 
claimed by the several states on the tenure of original colonial charters, ivhich, 
although general in their terms,* extended from sea to sea. At that period, the 
war had impoverished the coffers, increased the liabilities, and diminished the 
resources of the United States treasury, and recommendations were accordingly 
made to the several states, to cede their titles to the western lands in order to 
aid in the payment of the national debt. In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion, several of the states ceded their titles to the lands claimed under their 
original patents. ^ 

** The tracts, thus ceded, embrace three separate territories. One of those territories, 
comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinoi^ Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, a tract extending 
north of the river Ohio and west of Pennsylvania and Virginia, reaching north wa id to the 
northern boundary of the United States, and westward to the Mississippi, was originally 
claimed by Virginia; a state that was in the possession of Vincennes and Kaskaskias, 
having defended th6se places during the war of the revolution. Claims to the same ter- 
ritory, were urged by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, which, together with 
Virginia, ceded to the union their rights to this tract. Georgia ceded to the union its 
claims to lands lying within the boundaries of the states of Alabama and Mississippi.* 
North Carolina and South Carolina ceded their claims to Wind lying within the state of 
Tennessee.^t 

The first tr^t was denominated tthe north-western territory. For the govern- 
ment of this territory, an ordinance was framed in 1/87. The boundaries of the 
states within the limits of the territory, were fixed by the fifth* article of the 
ordinance : that instrument^ providing, at the same time, that there should be 
formed therein not less than three, nor more than five states.” The ordinance 
declares that the legislaturifis of those districts, or new states, shall never inter- 
fere with the primary disposal of the soil by the United States in Congress 

* Jlopnrt of the Hon. William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, on the public lands, made in the 
House of liopresentatives, March 2, 184;i. 

•j* The tract in the state of Ohio, known under the name of the Connecticut reserve, was 
excepted from the cession by Connecticut. This is now the basis of the Connecticut school 
fund. 
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assembled^ nor with any regulations Congress may find necessary for securing 
the title in such soil to the bond fide purchasers and, also, that no tax shall 
be imposed on lands, the property of the United States, and that, in no case, 
non-residents should be taxed higher than residents/’ Upon the same subject, 
the constitution of the United States expressly provides, that Congress shall 
have power to dispose of, and to make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other public property of the United States. The ordinance 
also prescribes, “ that, when the several territories^ shall have attained a certain 
amount of population, they shall be admitted into the union hpon an equal foot- 
ing with the original states.” 

Louisiana was purchased from France ii^i 1803. From the valuable object to 
be attained by the possession of the control of the entire navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, although without any clear constitutional authority, the sum of 15,0Ci0,000 
dollars was paid. ^ 

The territory of Florida was purchased the 22nd day of February, 1819, by 
treaty concluded between Spain and the United States. 

Statement respecting the Lands acquired by the United States of North America, under 
Deeds of Cession, from the States, and fiom Foreign Nations. 

Territory Northwest of the rii'cr Ohio^ and East of the Mississippi river ^ ceded by thfi 

States, 


IS T A T £ IS. 

Acquired. 

bold. 

Unsold. 

Indian Title. 
Extinguished. 

Held by Indians. 

Ohio* 

acres. 

1 ]7 733 H41 

acres. 

13 144 013 

acres. 

1,003,750 

5,481,489 

19,894,080 

31,198,052 

413,217,807 

acres. 
17,733.841 
22,300, Gr»9 
35,941,902 
31,11H..392 
29,80.1, 92.-> 

acres. 

Indiana 

22,'30<i|669 

I3|7S8,G0.'> 

.... 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. 

351941 in03 
42,175,032 
47,241,000 

1 1,’40H 527 
9,109,192 
1,094,147 

11,050,640 

17,377,075 



Aggregate 

105,402,044 

40,ri94,844 

100,855,784 

130,967,729 

_ 28,434,315 


* These quantities in Ohio and Indiana are exclusive of the Viririnia military district, oontaioiiig 3.709,484 
acres ; and the Connecticut Western lleserye, containini; acres in the former stt^'e, and the reaervation of 

150,000 acres in the latter, to Clarke and Lis associates, which were reserved l«y the deeds of ccssiaii. 


Territory North of Thirty -one Degrees North Latitude^ and East of the Mississippi 
river, ceded by the States. 


STATES. 

Acquired. 

Sold. 

Unsold. 

luoiau iitie 
Extinguished. 

Held by Indians, 

Alabama 

Misaiasippi 

Aggregate 

acres. 

32,742,080 

28,527,050 

arrrs. 

10,304.008 r. 
9,533,440 

acres. 

20,306,929 

11,309,830 

acres. 

32,742.080 

/».8,.')21#60 

acres. 

01,200,130 

19,898,034* 

31,070,759 

01,209,130 



* The quantities nuV down as sold in the states of Alabama and Mississippi (north of the 31st deipree of latitude), 
are exclu.sive of the lauds ceded by the Chickasaw Indians, to be sold for their benefit. The area of this cession is 
as follows:— 

Acres. 


In Mississippi 0,283,996 

In Alabama 434,580 

^ n 

Area of Cbickaaaw nation 0,718,585 


Of which there remains unaold— 

In Misaissippi 933,517 

In Alabama 218,538 

Quantity unsold 1,153,055 


* Ordinance of 1787, of the govorniiient of the territory north-west of the river Ohio. 
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Territory ceded by France and Spain. 


STATES. &c. 

Ceded. 

Sold. 

Unsold. 

Indian Title 
Extinguished. 

Held by Indiana. 

MiDiourl 

Arkantm 

Loolsiana 

Minsisslppl* 

Alabamat 

Florida 

lowat 

acreti. 
42,B.>>4.087 
31.4fi8.01 1 
20,437,690 
2,M7,IH4 
],29«,140 
36.7.'ir).340 
846,20.0,680$ 

acrea. 
7,078,020 
2,U22 414 
2.028,702 
38.378 
188,232 
658.104 
1,194.010 

acrea. 

32,621.530 

2G 278,241 
16,39.1,170 
2,438,281 
I.0tl8.038 
34,332,08.1 
620,428,0.37 

arres. 

42,834,047 

31,468,911 

20,437,650 

2,117,164 

1,250,140 

36,7.15.340 

7,082,831 

acres. 

706,017,160 

Aggregate 

981,618,607 1 

1 18,709,760 

805,080,222 

• 142,405,758 

706,917,169 

Grand Total 

1.206,289,781 1 

1 85,262,688 

038,001,76.1 

340,642,617 

735,351,484 


* South of aiBt deerre of latitude. t South of 3lMt do{nre« of Utitudc. 

t Including the whole north-western territory to the Pacific ocean, and the lands west of the states of Misaonri and 
Arkatiias. 

( This quantity of 340, 20b, 680 acres includes the qilbntity of 132,290,680 acres, south of the La Platte river set apart 
by government for the emigrant Indiana. Also, the 7,082,331 acres, in the territory of Iowa proper, ceded to the 
United States. 

Note. — in the foregoing tables, the first coluiuu contains the quantity of land embraced in the cession ; the second 
the quantity of land sold to Septoniher 30, 1841 ; the third, the quantity of land remaining unsold; the fourth the 
quantity of laud to which the Indian title is extinguished ; the fifth, the quantity of land to which the liidian title is 
unextinguished. The quantities of land put dnwn^ in the several stntes and territories, except Ohio and Indiana, as 
remaining unsold, were neceMarily made up, in a great measure, by estimates, as follows :--Prom the esdmated area 
of the state, the quantity sold, and otherwise disposed of, was deducted, and the remainder treated as land remaining 
to be sold. 


By treaties with the Indian tribes, large tracts of their territories have been 
ceded to tlie United States. In respect to the Aborigines on their lands, a 
writer in the Mechanics^ Magazine remarks — 

** Upon their own soil and among themselves, so far as their rights of person are 
concerned, the governments of those tribes are considered independent governments. 
It is true, that the goveinnient of the United States has assumed the right of purchasing 
their land to the exclusion of e^ery other purchaser; but the territory of the Indians has 
never been offered for sale, by this country, without a fair and full purchase of their 
title- The first treaty made with them by us, was that of Greenville, in 1795 ; and as it 
may be considered a model of sufisequent treaties, and may exhibit the tone of our 
policy regarding them, wc would designate its general terms. By this treaty, perpetual 
peace is established ; the Indians acknowledge themselves under the protection of the 
union, and engage t3 sell their lands to them only. Certain regulations^o be preserved 
between the two parties to the treaty, are embodied ; and, in return, the United States 
engage to protect the Indians, to pay them in goods to a certain amount, and to make 
them certain annual stipulated payments. The relation of the government to the Indian 
tribes within otir borders, is analogous to that of a guardian to a ward, and we trust that 
our intercourse with them will ever be charged with such responsibilities and duties.” 

Upon the public domains which*formerly belonged to England, France, and 
Spain, various claims have been made by individuals to tracts, either by virtue 
of occupancy, or under the title of grants, made by those governments, before 
the lands were ceded to the,United States. In order to adjust those claims, or 
rights, commissioners have been appointed by several acts of Congress to exa- 
mine the validity of those tilles or claims, to decide upon them, or to report 
the facts upon which they are founded, to Congress. Titles derived from legiti- 
mate authority, have been confirmed; and claims have also been confirmed upon 
grounds of equity, although the legal titles had jiot been perfect.* In 1787, one 


Reports of those Land Boards are induced in the American State Papers. 
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million and a half of acres was sold to the Ohio company, by which the state of 
Ohio was first colonised^ Two years afterward^ a contract was made with Mr. 
John Cleves Symmes, for the purchase of a million and a half of acres between 
the Great and Little Miami; but in consequence of the failure of the payment 
of the purchase money, the patent conveyed a much smaller tract. 

The first act of Congress for the sale of public lands limited the sale to tracts 
of not less than four thousand acres each. This plan might have been conve- 
nient, but it was eminently favourable to land jobbing, by confining the pur- 
chase to a few rich persons, while those with small means were excluded from 
making such purchases from the government, and consequently obliged to pay 
high prices to the jobbers. In July, 1790, Alexander Hamilton, then secretary 
of the treasury, brought forward a scheme for the sale of the public lands, yrhich 
provided — 

** That the tracts set apart to each settler, should not exceed 100 acres ; that the 
prices of the land sold under special contract, should be thiity rents per acre, payable 
in gold or silver, or in public securities, computing those beating an interest of six per 
cent per annum, the same as gold and silvei, and those bearing a future or less interest at 
a proportionate value. In every instance of ciedit it was required, that one quarter 
should be paid down, and independent security be given for the residue, and that all 
surveys of the land should be made at the expense of the purchaser.** ^ 

Another law was passed by Congress in 1800, which facilitated the sale of the 
public lands, and a report was made in the House of Representatives, on the 23rd 
of January, 1804, recommending a reduction of the size of the tracts ofiered 
for sale. 

The minimum price for the public land, preidous to the year 1800, was two 
dollars per acre, one-fourth of which was required to be made at the time of the 
purchase, and the remainder in three annual instalments, a discount of eight per 
cent being allowed if the purchaser paid in advance. Jobbers continued to pur- 
chase land extensively. Many of those jobbers, speculating on credit, were 
ruined. They were aided by the banks to an extent that was, among other 
causes, fatal both to the jobbers and to the banks. 

The system now adopted for the survey, sale, and distribution of the public 
land appears, from the report of the commission of the gbneral land office, to 
combine many facilities to purchasers and settlers. The tracts ordered to be 
brought into market are first surveyed and divided into townships of six miles 
square, and subdivided into sections of one square mile, each containing six 
hundred and forty acres. The lines are run parallel to the cardinal points, and 
cross each other at right angles, excepting where they are formed by an Indian 
boundary line, or the course of a stream. The sections are subdivided into 
quarter, half-quarter, and quarter quarter sections, the first containing one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, the second eighty, and the third forty ; their dimensions 
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being accarately ascertained by fixed rules which are prescribed by law. The 
survey is performed by two principal surveyors^ by whom their deputies are 
appointed^ all being under the direction of the commissioner of the general land 
ofiice, in Washington. The townships are ranged and numbered, and the sec- 
tions in each township are also numbered from one to thirty-six. The parallels 
of surveys are based upon a series of true meridian lines. One principal meridian 
line is in Ohio, the second in Indiana, the third in Illinois^ and the rest in other 
states, each constituting th^ parallel of a series of surveys, which divides the 
whole territory into squares, defined with accuracy in parallel ranges, by 
blazing^^ the trees, a process that is performed by cutting with a hatchet 
the bark and a little of the wood from the sides of their trunks. The precision 
of these modes of survey prevents disputes regarding boundary lines. 

When the lands are surveyed, a land office is established in each district, and 
on the day named by the President of the United States, a public sale of land 
takes place, the whole being offered in the market to the highest bidder, above 
the fixed minimum price of one dollar and a quarter per acre. The tracts re- 
maining unsold, arc then offered to the public at private sale, and may be pur- 
chased at the land offices at the minimum price. One section in each township, 
that is, one thirty-sixth part of the land, is reserved, perpetually, to maintain com- 
mon schools witliiii the township. One entire township, comprising 23,040 
acres is also reserved in each state .and territory, for the maintenance of higher 
seminaries of education. Fi^’o per cent are reserved on the amount of sales in 
each state, three-fifths of which arc required to be expended by Congress in the 
making of roads through the *latc, and two-fiftlis for tlie diffusion of useful 
knowledge. All salt springs and lead mines are reserved to the government. 

In each district the duties of the land office are performed by a register and 
receiver; the register sells the land, and the receiver collects the payments. 
Each of these officers keeps his own records, performing . his functions inde- 
pendent of the other, and holding separate responsibilities. They arc each, re- 
quired to keep separate accounts, to make periodical reports to the general 
land office at Washington, the one of«sales, and the other of receipts : each officer 
being considered as a check upon the other. All tracts are so marked and 
numbered upon the books of the land offices, that a purchaser mat select a tract 
the register and receiver havyig only to receive the money and give the vouchers 
for a title. Each purchaser is then granted an original patent from the govern - 
ment, as the most perfect titld to the soil. 


G II 
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Quantity of Land granted to each of the States and Territories, and the Purposes for 
which granted — up to February 7, 1839. 


STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 

Colleges, 

dee. 

Roads and 
Canals. 

Public 

Buildings. 

Saliuos. 

Exclusiie of 
Common 

S( hoiils. 

Common 

Schools. 

Total. 


seres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Ohio 

00,120 

1,050,287 

.. .. 

23.080 

1,143,087 

699,823 

1,842,911 

Indiana 

4(i,0H» 

434,223 

2,M}0 

23,0-10 

505,<J03 

568,260 

1.074,163 

Illinois 

4 MHO 

480,000 

2.600 

121,629 

050.269 

H87,018 

1,537,317 

Missouri 

40,0H0 

.... 

2,449 

40, OHO 

91,609 . 

1,117,817 

1,212,426 

Alabama 

46,000 

400.000 

1,020 

23,040 

471.220 

H92,f}l2 

1,363,832 

V/tamMiaiiaioami 

^.ORO 


1,280 


47,360 

786,190 

833,550 

•• •• •• •• •• •• 

l^oiiisiana 

! 4h.0H0 


.. .. 

46,080 

667,700 

613,789 

Michigan 

4(i,nK0 

.... 

13,200 

46.08^, 

105,360 

804.399 

969,759 

Arkausas 

46.080 


10,600 

46,080 

102,760. 

874,136 

976,896 

Florida 

40,080 


1,120 


47,200 

1,021 >.995 

1,068,195 

Wise^onsiD 

46,080 

171,200 

.... 

.... 

217,280 

H29,.553 

1.040,833 

Iowa 



.... 



]'J0,715 

190,740 

Total 

.530,4fN) 

1 2.530.7 1 1 1 

1 3\3R»' 1 

32U.(»29 

:M3].I30 

9.305.287 

I2,7.)6.4I8 


Statement of the Quantity of Public Land, in each State and Territory, in a^ Table 
obtained from the General Land Oflice. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

Extended Area. 

Indian Title Extiu- 
gniihed. 

Held hy Indians. 

Quantity SiiT\eyed 

Ohio 

acres. 

25,36 J,'Jfl3* 

acres . 
25,361.59.3*' 

aercM. 

acres 

25,2.3.3, (H).3 

Indiana 

23,411,4.(1* 

23.411,431* 


22,K.3(.,1I2 

Michigan 

38,426.294 

38.42(,,29lt 


2.3,172.011 

lllirioii 

3.'>.23r>,2U9 

3S.23'5,2l»9 


.33,821,6.3.3 

M issnun 

43.160,(128 

31,912,503 

43,160,028 


32,3H.'»72 

Arkansas 

31,9l2/)63 


21,648,141 

19,14 •.46.3 

Lnniaiana 

2H,2<)7,(i02 

28.2*)7,602 


Mississippi 

.30,153,054 

30,1.33,(154 


2'>,H72.774 ^ 

Alabama 

32,499.872 

32.490.872 


.32.421.872 • 

Florida Territory 

34.123,0.56 

.34,423,035 


1.3,591,81)0 

Wiaexinsin Terntorv 

47,17r),2'j2 

28.143,4921 

19,031,800 

9,725, 6'»l 

Iowa Territory (parr ceiled; 

16,91 3, J»72 

16,913,9727 


G.18H,V92 

Unreded territory east of the 
Rocky mountains, west of Mis- 
sissippi river, and south of 
forty-nine degrees Kititude 

47H,. 5 19,708 


478,519,708 


Unceded territory west ot the 
Rocky mountains, and south of 
lbrt>-niiie degiees latitude 

2lH.‘i36,320 

0 

2lK,.3.3f>,:i2U 


Total 

],0H4,<l(tl,993i 

; 367.947,165 

j 710,117,828 

272,646,356 


Notc.— -Tbe fust coliiTiiii onibrarea the quantity of land in earh aratc and f(‘nitor> , thr aeroiid, the 

quantity of public laud in each atatu and territory to which the Indian title haa been ^tiiif^uibhed, up to Maich 1, 
1843 i the third, thc^uaniity ol piib'ic land iii each htate and UMriiory to which llio liidiHii title haa been uncx- 
tingtiuhed, up to Man h 1, 1H4J ; the fourth, the quantity of land aurve>ed. 


* Include reaervatiniia in the deeds of eeiiaiou fmm tbe Rtatea to the United StatcM, nn follow* : — 


ViTtriiiiH inilitar\, lu Ohio .1,70'.), MR aerce. 

Cniinect cut reaeiTi*, in Ohm 3,0<{fi,iril „ 

Clark'* reiier\e|^in Iiidiaua, 150.000 „ 


Total 7,5‘2lt,:7'J aciuH. 

t Include Chippewa co(i«inn of 4th of October, just ratified as follows . 

In Michigan 7,000,000 acres. 

Ill WiaCoilslii t R, 000,000 „ 

t Includes the 10,000.000 acres ceded by the Sac nud Fox treaty, of October 11, 1 HIV, just ratifiod. 

( Rxclusive of the 132,205,080 acres set apart fur emigrant Indians, west of (lie states i f Missouri and Arkansas. 
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Table. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Acrca. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Miasoari 

Arkansas 

Lonisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Florida Territory 

Wisconsin Territory 

Iowa Territory (the part ceded) 

IJnceded territory east of Rocky mountains, west of the 

Mississippi river, and south of 49 dcgrous of latitude 

Unceded territory west of Rucky mountains, and south of 
49 degrees of latitude 


number. 
107.9118 ) 
6M,010 V 
13.SA8.flH0) 
1,411,554 x 
10,834.056/ 
10,304,410 
8,851,137 
380.380 
78,000 
20,831,19.5 
37.449.601^ 
10,425.680 I 

478,549, 708j 

218.930.330 


number. 
13,91 C.087 

12,235.610 

10,264,419 

8351,137 

280,280* 

78,000* 

^.831,109 


936.424,989 


218,530,320/ 


number. 

107,988 

949,203 

19,873,280 


697,086.088 


Total 


811,418,0.37 


8ll.418.ffl7 714.010.408 


Note.— T he first culumo embraces the quantity of land iinsurveyed; the second, the quantity unsurvcyed in each 
surveynt-generars district ; the third, the quantity not included in any land district. 

* Are both exclusive of private claims and old surveys to be retraced. 


QUANTITIES, SURVEYS, SALESf, RESERVATIONS, &C., OF THE PUBLIC LANDS 

DURING THE YEAR 1842. 


Estimated quantity of land yet to be sold, in- 
cluding the unceded territory south of lati- 
tude 49 deg, 

Deduct reservations ... 

• 

Leaving . • . . • . 

Value, at 1 dollar 25 cents per acre . 

Of the above quantity the Indian title is ex- 
tinguished to . . . * . 

Unextinguished .... 

Surveyed ....... 

Unsurveyed . . , . . . 

Of the public lands there have been sold 
1 07,796,536 acres, bringing 

Paid for Indian title, Florida and Louisiana 
purchase, including interest . . . 

Paid for surveying and selling, including pay 
of salaries and fees . . . * . 


dollars. 


cents. 


1,345,672,767 50 


68,524,991 32 
9,966,610 14 


acres. 

1,084,064,993 

7,526,779 

1,076,538,214 


367,947,165 
716,117,828 
272,646,356 
811,418,637 
dollars. cents. 

170,940,942 62 


,78,491,601 46 


Balance, being the net funds derived from 

the public lands 92,449,341 16 

In addition to lands sold there have been granted for internal improvement, educa- 
tion, military services, reservations, &c., 33,756,559 acres. 

Of the public lands, Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, and Connec- acres. 

ticut ceded 169,609,819 

Georgia ceded . 58,898,522 

North and South Carolina ceded 26,432,000 

Purchased of France and Spain . 987,852,332 
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AMERICA 


Statement of Public Lands sold, and of Payments into the Treasury on Account 

thereof, in the Year 1842. 


li.indH Hold, after deducting erio- 
iieouM Entrien. 


Amount roceived in Cash, TreaBUTrr*H Re- 
ceipts and Treasury Notes. 


TORISS. 

Acres. 

PiircliaMB 

Money. 

Cash. 

Ticasiirers 

Receipts. 

Treasury 

Notes. 

Treasury during 
the year. 

Ohio 

iiiindior. 

diTS. 

CtH. 

dlrs. 

Cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

^Irs. 

Cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

.’ISJl.i.iiR 

47.3H0 

75 

42,776 

03 

2,(i00 

00 


57,325 

36 

Indiana 

55,7!)5.»1 

00,748 

00 

«0.58i 

13 

.. .. 


r - - - 


72,020 

01 

Illinois 

4375.04 !t0 

A40.H34 

03 

402.108 

.54 

2,053 

no 

72,798 

72 

550,071 

97 

Missouri 

1.’iR,33().80 

107,033 

72 

100,121 

64 J 

200 

00 

304 

11 

198,401 

68 

Alabama 

11H,827.'J4 

148.534 

17 

143,000 

lu 



<3,960 

13 

100,920 

90 

MissiMSippi 


M.0.18 

45 

5.1,043 

31 

.... 


1.01.5 

14 

48,433 

80 

Ijouiniauu 

4.'i.3U0 3S 

50,700 

44 

47,973 

10 



8,727 

28 

76.350 

86 

Michigan 

23,000.10 

31,250 

21 

31,008 

03 

... . 


151 

58 

22,337 

83 , 

Arkansan 

24,30 1.20 

30.480 

18 

29.982 

07 

.. . . 


400 

M 

20,904 

10 

Wiscoiisin 

] 27,803.38 

103.778 

00 

15<.9n7 

05 



3,870 

95 

1 15,000 

95 

Iowa 

60,0!»7.72 

04,747 

13 

58.040 

58 

1,200*’ 

00 

3,337 

80 

06 394 

75 

Florida 

3,0.13.1 1 

0,010 

30 

4,.595 

59 

.... 


2,020 

80 

ri,o:>() 

90 

Total 

1,120,217.58 

1,417,072 

00 

1,200.501 

93 

6.053 

00 

90,503 

02 

1,335,074)' 

57 


Amount paid 


Statement of Public L uuls sold, and of Pavmtnts into the Tieasnry, on Account 
thereof, in the 1st, 2n(l, and 3rd Quarters of the Year 1843. 


STATES AND TERRI- 
TORI r.s. 

Lands sold, after deducting 
erroneous sutries. 

Amount received in Gish, Treasurev*ij 
ceiptrt and Treasury Notes. 

1 «.!- 

Amniint paid 
iiitri the Trea- 
sury during 
fliivo qiiaitere 
of the Year. 

Acres. 

Purchase 

Money. 

Cash. 

Treasurer’s 

Kecci]>ts. 

Trensiiry 

Notes. 


II 11 111 her 

dollars 

rt.. 

dollars 

Cts. 1 

dollars 

Cts. 

dollars 

Cts. 

dollars cts. 

Ohio 

9,180 12 

13.750 

28 

13,681 

53 






9.905 75 

Indiana 

29,279.70 

30,000 

42 

,1,5 ,4 .'>7 

76 1 





, 

2.5.708 21 

Illinois 

209,912.14 

3.17,393 

73 

.120,021 

01 

GOO 

00 

9,279 

39 

.109,821 93 

Missouri 

282.201.09 1 

352,824 

19 

3;il,9l0 

41 

500 

00 



331,017 39 

Alabama 

100,290.88 

200, 153 

00 

195,280 

19 



.1,0.13 

17 

MK,0;.1 85 

MisHissippi 

27,(155.02 

,14,578 

27 

31,101 

27 



414 

00 

40, 100 9.1 

Louisiana 

30,488.21 

45,010 

20 

39,314 

50 

V40() 

00 

5,805 

01 

39, .192 50 

Michigan 

9,194.80 

11,493 

48 

11,127 

30 

.. . 


300 

12 

18,204 53 

Arkansas 

3(1,040.43 

45,851 

53 

30,7.57 

01 



9,0!I4 

52 

33,522 60 

Wisconsin 

114,029.04 

145,191 

18 

14.5,200 

01 

... 

. 

291 

17 

t84,.'i00 58 

Iowa 

118,878.11 

148, .597 

04 

145,024 




2 07.1 

20 

140,(»50 03 

Vlorida 

0,177.03 

7,722 

on 

7,047 

00 





4,4.10 33 

Total 

1,099,987.8.1 

1,380,120 

04 

1,3.10,810 

El 

1,500 

00 

.11,017 

21 

1.280,088 33 


Exhibit of the Quantity of Public Land sold, and the Amount pai^d by the Purchasers 
thereof, in each State and Territory, in each Year, from 1835, to the 30Lh of S *p- 


tember, 1843, inclusive. 


STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 

« 1835 

1830 

1837 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

f 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

MlMouri 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Wisroiisin 

Florida 

Total 

acres. 

661.435.00 

1.. 580.904 .85 

2.000. 629.29 
002,180.47 

1,587,007.87 

2,931,181.15 

325,055.58 

1,817,247.81 

030,027.75 

217,54.1.91 

48,361.31 

dollars cts. 

826,224 41 
2,075,,17l 50 
2,004,098 47 
828,121 HI 
1,985,449 20 
3,8.15,025 5.5 
407.445 41 
2,271,575 17 
787.927 99 
310,709 07, 
1 00,465 3Hj 

acres . 
1,282,991 .80 
3,24.5,341.1.1 
3,199,708.04 
1,0.55,(187.00 
1,901,409.00 
2,023,709 69 
879,4.50.06 
4,189,823.12 
903,5.15,12 
046,1.13.73 
87,071 .97 

dollars cts. 
1,063,116 56 
4,001,402 68 

4,060,294 36 
3,071,204 35 
2^77,573 78 
2,531,282 .50 
1,099,323 .58 1 
.5.241,228 70 
f,204,544 20j 
808.932 32 1 
108,839 04 j 

acres. 

470.420.72 
1,249,817.97 
1,012,849.10 

063,987.75 
381,773 96 
256.354.10 
230,952.69 
773,522.31 

281.015.45 

178.783.45 

100.725.72 

dollars cts. 
ii88..564 30 
1,. 564,65.1 06 
1,266,118 21 
830,095 15 
477.219 02 
320,600 04 
288,692 24 
969,071 10 
383,063 24 
223,479 4.5 
125,907 14 

12,504,478.83 1 15,999,804 111 20,074,870.92 

25,107.8.1.1 06 5,601,103.13 

7,007,523 04 
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STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 

1838 

1830 

-- 

1H40 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 


acres. 

dollHrs 

cts. 

acres. 

dollars 

cts. 

acres. 

diilbirs 

ots. 

Ohio 

243,095.87 

303,94.5 

78 

212,444.76 

315,5.99 

53 

3.3,059.43 

41,327 

47 

lodiana 

(;02.424..‘l4 

7.W.410 

27 

618,748 31 

773.998 

9.5 

118,868.5.3 

148,645 

20 

Illinois 

778,500.. 32 

987.170 

27 

1,1.32,876.31 

I.44.').766 

91 

380,275.4.5 

486,r>47 

83 

Missouri 

510,124.32 

«i42,«K7 

13 

1,03h,0(j5.S3 

1.304,718 

60 

572,498.34 

716,210 

14 

Alabama 

159,969.1.1 

204,935 

66 

121.935.81 

152,728 

;io 

56.784 58 

71,020 

59 

Mississippi 

271,074.88 

3;io,oiio 

92 

17.787.23 

22 , 2:14 

68 

10,174.82 

23,968 

9tf 

Louisiana 

164,178.16 

216,330 

03 

.5»9,:»07.ll 

822,680 

20 

189,228.51 

22S.H84 

01 

Michigan 

1 97 ,533. 72 j 

121.929 

53 

1 34.984 .02 

1 175,008 

66 

26.106.21 

32.632 

77 

Arkansas 

; i:>«,971.G3 ^ 

197,587 

49 

i i:>4,hr,H.74 

1 188,710 

05 

110,610.37 

138,:460 

14 

Wisconsin * 

' 87,2.'if;.3l 

109,416 

14 

i 650,722.82 1 

i 819,909 

90 

127,708 31 

159,848 

48 

Iowa 

i 274.6n.'i.n7 

343,664 


2!»H,i;.2.3l 

373,180 

46 

567,882.48 

710,089 

00 

Florida 

68.814.47 

! 86,018 

16 

! 56,199.62 

1 70.660 

20 

2:%602 68 

32,003 

35 

Total 

3,414,007.42 

4,3U:i.5G4 

fij 

1 4,»7(‘s3«2.87 

' 6,461,556 

79 

2.236,889.74 

2,789,637 

53 


STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES. 

1841 ’ 


1842 

18t3 

Quantity. 

s 

V al ue. 

Quantity. 

V.ilue. 


Quantity. 

Value. 


HCniH. 

fullais 

cts. 

acres . 

dollars 

cts. 

acres. 

dollars 

Cts. 

Ohio 

4 : 1 . 61 : 1.71 

59.589 

66 

3.7,7 15.. 58 

47..380 

7.7 

13.3:i8.50 

19,318 

31 

Indiana 

93,882.06 

117,425 

40 

55,797.31 

69,748 

09 

60..74.7.83 

03,243 

01 

llliuiiis.. 

a;i5.r>5.i.oo 

419 , 7 . 5:1 

30 

437,404.20 

.746,83 i 

93 

409.7 67..73 

.712.270 

30 

Miiisaiii i, 

269,471 .91 

3 : 16 , 84:i 

81 ; 

1.S8,H30.h6 

i97,6;i:i 

72 

436,211 18 

.745,314 

55 

AlabaniH 

50 , 70 : 1.38 

61,:i.32 

HI 

118,827.24 


17 

178,228.01 

222,874 

62 

MisHiartippi 

21,6:i.'i.Hf) 

27,04 1 

HI 

43,960.1.7 

51, 9:18 

4.7 

34 ,.700.06 

43,133 

63 

Loul-uiua 

' 95 , 111 . 9.7 

1 19,:305 

05 

4.7, ,360. 38 

.76,700 

44 

102,986.2!) 

130 , 1:47 

40 

Micliigan 

' 18,1 67.. 'i9 

22,70f) 

87 

25,000.16 

34,250 

21 

12 , .794 2.1 

16,224 

73 

Arkaiisiis 

1 54,860.7.') 

68,831 

78 ' 

24,:i91 .29 

t :io,4s9 

18 

47,622.18 

59, .780 

48 

Wisciitisin 

: 101,731.17 

127,446 

31 

127,86.7.58 

! 16;i,778 

60 

167,716.30 

214,294 

00 

Iowa 

! 7 : 1 , 67 : 1.17 

92,103 

;i9 

50,997.72 

1 6;i,7i7 

1:4 

14:i,:i75.86 

1179,219 

81 

Fbrida 

' O.JHH.Or 

7,9jl5 

HI 

.7..7.1.4.1I 

< li,916 

3!) 

8,318.03 

1 10,397 

34 

Total 

i 1,161,790. Il« 

' i,46:i,:i64 

(Ml 

1 1.129,217.58 

. 1,4 17, 9? 2 

06 

, ],<»0.V26).0l> 

1 2.016,044 

30 


Statement of the annual loccifils from the Land Oflices into the Treasury, on 'recount 
of the Public Lands sold, froA 1801 to the 30th of September, 1843, inclusive; 
also, the moneys received by the Treasurer of the United States, Marshals, &c., 
on the same account, and the amount received for Lands sold prior to the opening of 
the 1/aiid t)fl[ices»* 


YEARS. 


Amouut. 


Years. 


Amount. 


Years. 


Amount. 


Y ears. 


Amount. 


1801. 

1802. 

1H03. 

1804. 

1805. 
180(1. 

1807, 

1808. 
1809, 
IHIU, 
1811, 


dollars 

lfiS,I25 

1KH,(;2S 

l(5.'i,07r» 

4«7,5U(i 

040,193 

7«fl,2ir» 

406,103 

047,93!) 

442,252 

09G,iilH 

1,040,237 


Cts. 

01 

1812 

dollars cts. | 
710,427 78 T823. 

02 

1813 

OSri.G'iS 14 ,1824. 

69 

IH14 

l,i:W,97l 0!) *1823. 

79 

80 

1815 

1,287,950 28 jJ820. 
1,717,08.7 OJ 1827. 

1816 

73 

1817 

1,991,220 •06 ilH28. 

27 

9818 

2,606,r»64 77 llH29. 

06 

1811 ) 

3,274,422 78 jlS-'IO. 

33 

1820 

1,035,871 61 !l831, 

82 

1821 

1,212^)66 40 1 18.12, 

53 

1822 

1,803,581 54 11833, 


dollars 

Cts. 

- 

916,523 

10 

18.14. 

984,418* 

»15 

1 8 : 1 . 7 . 

1.2 16, 090 

.70 

18:i6. 

i,.iy:i,785 

09 

1837. 

1,497,963 

82 

1838, 

1,018,308 

75 

1839 

1,517,175 

13 

1840. 

2,329,:i5C 

11 

1841 

3,210,815 

48 

1842. 

2,02.1,:iHl 

0.1 

1843. 

3,967,681 

5.7 



Received by Treasurer of tlft United States, Marshals, &c. 


Amount received prior to opening Land OlRces, 
Grand Total 


dollars 

cts. 

4.857,600 

69 

14,757,600 

75 

24,641.979 

86 

6,770,036 

52 

4,081,939 

47 

7,076,447 

35 

3.292.220 

29 

; i,:i{.:i,09o 

04 

; 1,3.15,797 

52 

1,286,688 

33 

112,9.70,1.77 

21 

244,954 

14 

113,201,111 

35 

100,78:i 

59 

113,301,894 

94 


^The amounts here given differ from those in the preceding table, for the respective years, hecanse all the money 
received fur the land was not at once paid into the United States Treasury, but the minor land offices were some- 
times in debt to the general treasury at the close of the year, and sometimes paid up the debt of a former year. 
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AMSHICA. 


Shares of the several States and Territories, under the Distribution Act of the 4th of 
September, 1841, of the Residue of the net Proceeds of the Public Lands sold in the 
half Year ending the 30th of June, 1842, amoundng to 362,144 dollars 18 cents. 


STATES AMD TERRITORIES. 

Free Population. 

Slarea. 

Federal Numbera. 

Distributive Shares. 

Maiae 

niinilior. 

dU1.7»3 

number. 

number. 

601,703 

dollars eta. 
17.654 00 

N«w Harapabire 

2K4.fl73 

737,008 

1 

284,674 

9,055 64 

MaaMvIiuaattii 

1 

737,699 « 

25,807 92 

Hbodo lalaiid 

J08,8‘iS 

A 

108,828 

3,807 28 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

30;».998 

17 

310,008 

10,845 43 

201,048 


291,048 

10,213 61 

New York. 

2,428,017 

4 

^ 2,428.010 

84,074 15 

New Jeraey 

372.032 

C74 

373,036** 

13,050 42 

Pennaylvadia 

1.723,060 

64 

1.724,007 

60,313 27 

Delaware 

75.180 

2,603 

77.043 

2,695 30 

Maryland 

380,282 

80.737 

434,124 

15,187 64 

Virginia 

700,810 

448,087 

1,060,202 

37,000 48 

North Carolina 

507,602 

24ri.8l7 

065,002 

22,917 07 

South Carolina 

207,360 

327,038 

46.3,583 

16,218 15 

Georgia 

410,448 

280.044 

570,014 

20,256 43 

Alabama 

337.224 

253.532 

480,343 

17.110 

MiaaiMippi 

180,440 

105,211 * 

207,567 

10,410 10 

Lnuiaiana 

183.050 

108,452 

285,030 

9.071 60 

Tenneaaee 

640,151 

I83,05S 

i 7.55,980 

1 26,447 63 

Kentucky 

507.670 

182,258 

700,925 

24,731 31 

Ohio 

1,510,4<>4 

3 

i 1,510,466 

63,157 63 

Indiana 

(i85.863 

3 

685,866 

23.904 64 

llliuoia 

475.852 

331 1. 

476,051 

16,654 33 

Miaaouri 

325,462 

58,240 

360,406 

12,ri08 67 

Arkanaaa 

77,639 

10,035 

80.600 

3,1.14 60 

Michigan 

212.207 

.... 

212,267 

7.426 03 

Wiaconain 

30,034 

11 

30,041 

1,082 4.5 

Iowa 

43,O0G 

16 

43,106 

1,508 03 

Florida 

28,760 

25,717 

44,100 

1,545 UG 

Diatrictof Columbia 

30,018 

4,604 

41,8.34 

1,463 63 

Total 

14,576,034 

1 2,487.356 1 

1 16.008,447 

662,144 18 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

f. 

The federal credit of the United States has been honourably maintained from 
the commencement of the revolutionary war down to the present period ; and 
we believe that nothing but the certain calamities^ which would attend, and be 
consequent to, a war, will ever disturb the faithful discharge of the fiscal obliga- 
tions of the federal government. 

In Europe ^ very erroneous estimate, and very unjust conclusions have been 
entertained, we believe generally from ignorance, by confounding the non-paying 
and repudiating states, with the revenue, debt, ancf expenditure of the federal 
government, and of the states who have^honourably, and religiously, discharged 
their obligations. 

The revolutionary war having altogether interrupted the exterior commerce 
of the country, there was no revenue raised during that period by customs duties ; 
and as Congress had not then the power to levy any general tax, loans and paper- 
money became the inevitable expedient. 
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The following passages^ which occur in Mr. Henry Lee of Boston^s Letters 
to cotton manufacturers^ are worthy of attention. 

War taxes and expenditures — by decreasing the pecuniary means of the great mass of a na- 
tion— operate unfavourably on the consumption of commodities. 

“ The average annual expenditure for the army and navy of Great Britain, from 1801 to 1815, 
amounted to «344, 090^92 dollars, and in one of the last years of the war it came up, including the 
interest on the war debt, to the enormous sum of 488,558,94(i dollars — two-thirds of which was 
expended for armies mostly engaged in lighting the battles of foreign nations in foreign lands. 
The war, during every period of Us prosecution, was termed a ‘ $uccessful* a ‘ glorious war * — to 
which the most ambitfous portion of the nation were reconciled, by the hope oi * national glory* 
or of personal distinction ; while the more unreflecting, or the more sordid portion of it were will- 
ing or eager for its continuance — upon the supposition of enjoying a monopoly of the commerce 
and navigation of the world.* In the latte ( sentiment, many of the people of this country sym- 
pathised, and from similar motives — till, at last, wc were drawn into its vortex, by a desire, on the 
part of the thoughtless, or the ambitious portion of the nation, of adding, also, to our fund of 
naticfnltLl glory — and that, we believe, was the only benefit which the promoters and advocates of 
that gratuitous war ever pretended had been realised— since the cpiostions of impressment and block- 
ade, which were the ostensible causes of t Ae war, were not only left unsettled, but may, perhaps, have 
not even been subjects of discussion in the negotiations at Ghent for a termination of the war ; a 
war which ended, as most wars have done, with the accom])lishmcnt of no better purpose than the 
gratification of the ambition of its most zealous and leading fomenlcrs — and the gratification of the 
passions of the people, whf> were led into a belief that the war would be productive of national 
advantages — siipcradded to the gratification of those belligerent feelings which, in this country, as 
much, if not more than in most countries, are easily excited by tlie popular favourites of the day. 
Of that portion of the W'ar-party who may have been prompted by more patriotic motives, and by 
a sincere expectation of bouefiting their country by a war — there was an utter disappointment of 
their wishes and expectations— and such, in all probability, would have been the issue of the wars 
in which some of our most popular and influential public men appear to have been desirous, 
judging by their sentiments, speeches, and conduct, at various periods, of involving the nation. 

“ A reflceiiori made by Mr. Jolin Q. *Adan)s upon the effects of war with Great Britain, may 
not be considered as ina|ipropriari« in connexion with this subject. Tlie ex-president in a commu- 
nication before the public, in which reference is made to some of the schemes for improving the 
currency that were in agitation in 1837, adds ; * I think of this as I thought of the dry-dork, gun- 
boat, restrictive, anti-navy system of Mr. Jefferson. Jt cost the nalion a tetrible war to be delivered 
of that, but the nation was effectually cured of its hydrophobia. The war was a drastic purgCy but it 
effectually worked Us cure,* 

“ Well, most wars^ originate in hydropthobia — in the madness of the people — to which they are 
excited by tlicir rulers, and for no other purpose than the gratihention of their selfishness and am- 
bition, and although they terminate with the application of a * drastic purge,* or some still more 
bitter curative, yet there is no security against the returning madness of the people — at least not till 
the great mass of them, through all ranks of society, shall become more enlightened, more moral, 
more religious — more patriotic — more virtuous— than they now ogp — or, according to present ap- 
pearances, arc likely to become in tins day and generation. 

** The last war between the United States and Great Britain, of only two and a half years' 
continuance, and with but a very incoiisidosable portion of the military and naval power of that 
country brought into acrion — cost us upwards of 100,000,000 dollars. This sum was not raised 
by indirect taxation in the form of duties on imported goods— because a war with any great naval 
power will always, in this country, reduce that branch of business to a very low ;4iunt. In 1812, w'e 
imported 77,030,000 dollars. In the subsequent year of the war, our imports declined to 
22,005,000 dollars, and in 1814t to 12,905,000 dollars ; while our exports, in 1614, sunk to the 
insignificant sum of 6,927,441 dollars. 

^ There must necessarily be an almost entire cessation of revenue from customs in a war with 
any great naval power, and consequently a substitution of direct taxes— 5ur as direct taxation, to any 
contidcrabie extent, is one of those functions of government which, in this country, has never yet been 
exercised, and when exercised to a very limited degree has been resisted in some of the stales, and left ua- 
pedi in a sHll greater number of them — the only mode, then, of obtaining the increased amount of funds 

* It is true we prospered during that disastrous period — not, however,^or/i the ffects of those 
war^, but in spite of them. The effects of those wars were, no doubt, injurious to us, though less so 
than if we had been always a party to them ; but there were other causes in operation, which more 
than connterbalanccd the pecuniary evils of those wars, and we prospered, though in a less degree, 
than we should have ddne in a time of peace. • 
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^ 1 * Ihe proiccution of a irar, seeing the dtsincUnation of the nation to direct taxatijon, is the borrowing at 
home or abroad. That mode if meeting even our 2>eace expenditure^ hat been practised upon the past 
three or four pears. ^ 

, “ Nor wai the last war with Great Britain supported by. means of direct taxes, for the whole 

amount received from that source of supply, in 18 J 3, 1814, and 1815, was but 4,385,975 dollars — 
and that, too, paid in depreciated currencies averaging, perhaps, a discount, on a sound currency, 
of twenty per cent. In truth, the entire war expenditure was paid out of the proceeds of loans 
and treasury notes — constituting a debt, at the close of the war, of about 100,000,000 dollars— su- 
peradded to its pre-existing amount. These loans were effected on such tiisli rates of interest, and 
the payments on tlieir account were in such depreciated currencies, as to liavc cost the country at 
least twenty-five per cent iporc than they received — the stocks issued by government having sub- 
sequently been paid to their holders in a sound and honest curi^ncy of a full standard value. Ne- 
vertheless, there were propositions before Congress, and before the country, for issues of govern- 
mental paper-money, which, had they been sustained and acted upon, might have reduced the value 
of the certificates of the public debt to a level with the old * continental momf — and had the war 
been of much longer continuance, it may be rcasonabLv inferred tliat such would have been the fate 
of the national creditors. 

“ Short as the war was, and inconsiderable as were the expenses of conducting it, in compari- 
son with the resources of the country ; the credit of the government was so bad, arising fr(m^ the 
indisposition of the nation to pay direct taxes — and from a similar unwillingness of our rulers to 
hazard their popularity in roconnnending and It'vying of faxes; that before the war was concluded, 
tlie government stocks, bearing higli rates of interest, were below sixty-five for 100 dollars, and any 
furtlicr issues would probably have sunk them to almost the present level of the stocks of some of 
the bankrupt states.** < 

The revenue of the United States lias, since the war of independence, been 
chiefly derived from the duties upon articles of foreign produce and manufac- 
tures, imported either by American or foreign ships. Tonnage duties have also 
been levied by tlie customs. Next to the customs, the greatest source of revenue 
has been derived from the sale of public domains. Internal or excise taxes have 
occasionally been imposed, but they were univcrsjilly considered olinoxious, and 
were continued only for short periods. Before the year 1802, excise duties 
were imposed on manufactured snuflf, refined su*g;ar, sales at auction, licences to 
retail wines, and distilled spirits, stamped paper, and on carriages for the convey- 
ance of persons ; but these were all repealed in that year. Ei.uring the late war 
between the United States and Great Britain, duties on most of these articles 
were renewed; and duties were, also, imposed on various domestic manufactures. 
But, soon after the returi\ of peace, all these excise taxes were repealed. 

Some additions have been made to the revenue (but deemed small additions) 
from tlie Post-oflice, from taxes on patents, i and from dividends on hank stock. 
Direct taxes have been levied at four different times only, since the revolution. On 
the 1st of July; 1812, immediately after the declaration of war against Great Bri- 
tain, 100 per cent was added to all the permanent dirties on imports, to continue 
only during the war; but these were afterwards continued until the 30th of 
June, 1816. ' ' 

The power of a nation in modern times, as all admit, depends, materially, as 
well as politically, chiefly on the amount of unencumbered revenue it can raise, 
without oppression to the people. 

In financial legislation slight burdens may prove^ incentives to greater 
industry. Grievous taxation, which may he exacted and even raised for a cer- 
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tain not definable period^ discourages public thrift. War and profligacy by in- 
creasing expenditure, if that expenditure be greater than the natural annual 
revenue, taxes the industry of the existing generation as well as that of one or^ 
more succeeding generations. Hence arise generally all the perplexities of 
finance. 

The extreme natural revenue to be derived from taxing a nation should never 
exceed the sum which can be spared for paying the reasoyable expenses of an 
honestly and wisely^ administered government, — and for defraying the expense 
of defending the country against aggression, without deducting a greater sum from 
the general income yielded by labour, than an amount which leaves the full ave- 
rage means of a wholesome subsistence, comfortable lodging, and adequate clothing 
for thq population. 

The extreme natural revenue,^ and the general wealth of the nation which 
yields it, will be greater or less in proportion to the number of its inhabitants, in 
the same ratio that the greater ingenuity and labour, or the greater ignorance and 
idleness of the population, yields the greater or lesser amount in value of com- 
modities. This amount again will be regulated in the cost of production, by the 
prices of raw material and food, and the outlay of fixed capital. The value of the pro- 
duce of labour at home, and in allthe markets of the world, will depend upon the 
power of selling and buying, and upon the natural demand for consumption. The 
more the interchange of the commodities of any one place is restricted, or ob- 
structed, from the markets of^another, the more will the quantity of those commo- 
dities, wherever produced, be restricted, and obstructed, in the selling, buying, and 
consumption. On examining the Various customs tariffs passed at different periods 
by the Congress of the United States, we are forced to declare, that they exhibit an 
extraordinary abserce of that wisdom, sagacity, and sound principles, which, in 
other respects, distinguish the great legislators of America. On fiscal, as well 
as commercial principles, the various American tariffs are only worthy of being 
classed with the illiberal barbarisms, and fallacies, which iave disgraced the worst 
legislation of European nations. We will endeavour to prove this under a sepa- 
rate head: and in the mean time only remark, that the only defence, a very inex- 
cusable one it is true, that can be made on the part of America, is, tuat the latter 
followed the very bad example persevered in by England. 

The following tabular statements, compiled from official returns, will serve to 
illustrate the financial administration of the United States.'**' 

The following estimate w& made out by Mr. Nourse, the registrar of the 
treasury, in 1790. 

* See also the organisation of tlie treasury, under the head of the ** Civil Department of Go- 
vernment.** 


6 s 
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** General Abstract of the Annual Estimates, and Abstract Statements of the Total 
Amount of the Expenditures and Advances, at the Treasury of the United States* 

** The estimated amount of the expenditures of 

dollart. eta. 


1777 ditto 

1778 ditto 

1779 ditto 

1780 ditto 

1781 ditto 

1782 ditto 

1^83 ditto 

To Nov. Utf 1784 ditto 


90p064,66G 60-00tha 
24,986,646 8ft do. 
24,289,438 80 do. 
10.794,090 65 do. 
3,000,000 00 do. 
1,942,40A CO do. 
3,li32,745 Sft do. 
3,226,583 43 do. 
548,925 03 do. 


Forming on amount total of. 


02,485,603 ‘ 15 do. 


‘‘ The foregoing^ estimates boin^ confined to actual treasury payments, are exclusive of 
the debts of the United States, which were inf arred, at various periods, for the support of 
the late war, and should be taken into a general view of the expense thereof, viz. : 


dollars. ct8.,f • 

Army debt upon commissioners* certidcatca 11 ,080,576 1 -OOth 

For atipplitsa forniahed by the eitiSBens of tho aeveral atatea, and for which cer- 
tificates were iSMued by the cummiaHionera ? 3,723,625 20 do. 

For auppliea fumiahed in the quarter-muster, commiaaary, hospital, clothing, 
and marine department 1,150,170 5 do. 

For auppliea, on accounts aettled at tho treasury, and for which certiftcatea 
were luued by the register 744,638 49 do. 


16,708,000 75 do. 

The foreign expeuditurea, dvfl, military, naval, and contingencies, amount, 

by computation, to 6,000,000 00 

The expenditure! of the aeveral states, from the commencement of the war, to 
the eatabliahmcnt of peace, cannot be stated with any degree of certainty, 
liecauae tho accounts thereof remain to be settled. But as the United States 
have granted certain sums for the relief of the several states to be funded 
by the general government, therefore, estimate the total amount of said as- 


aumption 21,000,000 00 

Estimated expense of the late war, in specie 135,193,703 00 dollara. 


“ The advances made from the treasury, were principally in a jiaper medium, called 
continental money, and which in a shoi*t time depreciated ; the specie value of which is 
given in the foregoing estimate. Tho advances ,, made at the ti'easu^ of the United 
States, in continental money, in new and old emissions, are estimated as mlJows, viz.: 


OLD EMISSION. 


dollars. cts. 

In 1776 20,064.600 66-90Lhs 

1777 26,426,333 01 do. 

1778 60,965,269 34 do. 

1779 149,703,8.50 77 do. 

1780 82,909,320 47 do. 

1781 11.408,095 00 do. 


3.57.476,541 45 do. 


NEW EMISSION, 
dollars. ^ cts. 


891,236 80-90thB. 
1,179,240 00 do. 


2,070.48.5 80 do. 


In a report made to Congress, by the Board of Treasury, in September, 1 787, it is 
stated, that the requisitions upon the states, for the payment of the interest of the domestic 
in the years 1782, 1784, 1785, and 1786, amounted to the sum of 6,279,376 dol- 
^•^®‘^nts,.,and the Board say, it is with regret we are constrained to observe, that 
to the 3 let March last, the aggregate payments, on account of these requisitions, do 
not appear, L document in the Treasury office 

dollars. cts. 

To excsed the sum of . . , . ... . 1,003,725 57 

Leaving ^ balance of interest due of no less than . 5,275,650 60 


6,279,376 27 
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YEABS, 

4: 

1 

L O U I S 1 

[ANA. 


ALABAMA. 

DaciM on 
Import!. 

Dotiet on 
Tounnge. 

EnpentM 
of Collection. 

DotiM on 
Import*. 

Dutiet on 
Tonnage. 

Bxpenfw 

of Collection. 


dim. 

Cti. 

dim. 

Ota. 

I din. cta. 

dlra. Cta. 

dim. 

Cta. 

din. 

Cti. 

1804 

385,720 

05 

4,124 

41 

11,794 

87 






1805 

435,140 

03 

5, .507 

26 

S9,> 80 

73 






1800 

551,321 

50 

7,920 

84 

34,131 

41 






1807 

658,211 

15 

7,636 

87 

33,191 

15 






1808 

171,475 

09 

4,303 

33 

27,805 

80 






1800 

149,118 

05 

3.345 

76 

21,020 

45 






1810 

270,386 

38 

5.430 

85 • 

17,993 

97 






1811 

106.028 

63 

«4,713 

98 

21,457 

51 

349 01 

119 

30 

438 

09 

1812 

165,108 

92 

3,280 

93 

38,962 

64 

962 85 

130 

10 

645 

29 

1813 

235,082 

30 

4,355 

36 

19,004 

21 

0,570 (19 

399 

45 

853 

03 

1814 

100,435 

08 

870 

03 

14,029 

70 

10,0'3 13 

259 < 00 

3.538 

28 

1815 

044,399 

45 

33,678 

57 

28.450 

2!) 

16,101 44 

510 

06 

0,630 

13 

1816 

1,320,615 

76 

28,882 

90 

49,432 

79 

12,756 24 

102 

33 

6,703 

52 

1817 

1,164,261 

47 

33,048 

56 

57,303 

65 

1 7,066 33 1 

387 

06 

7,068 

38 

1818 

1,683.247 

Cl 

24.532 

40 

03,332 

00 

33,304 85 

603 

67 

7,535 

03 

1810 

083,767 

84 

11,876 

61 

69,820 

22 

r 7.232 80 

676 

55 

7,183 

91 

1820 

471,173 

35 

30,086 

69 

ri7,3‘»8 

79 

1. "1.579 53 

1 615 

18 

10,33.5 

51 

1821 

793,20(J 

52 

30,708 

56 

57,889 

35 

16,.198 30 

8.13 

88 

15,038 

01 

1822 

849,350 

47 

18,740 

69 

52,207 

81 

38,073 20 

701 

05 

1.5,263 

68 

1823 

904.456 

87 

11,297 

89 

49,761 

08 

34,416 36 

1,115 

85 

17,4.13 


1824 

91 1,970 

66 

9,429 

35 

39,250 

44 

44.710 43 

1,280 

25 

35,720 

17 

1825 

1,117,372 

35 

I0,72.'» 

14 

49,892 

02 

1 57,075 12 

1,402 

00 

1.5,003 

74 

1826 

945,280 

00 

12,490 

06 

53..329 

41 

60,265 30 

1,8.15 

22 

3;i.330 

06 

1837 

1.409,194 

06 

14,3.18 

77 

01,720 

39 

101,112 08 

1,813 

57 

34,033 

18 

1828 

1,423,447 

24 

15,774 

64 

65,586 

95 

93.171 69 

J.807 

53 

24,830 

35 

1829 

1,850,415 

54 

16,411 

63 

8ii..345 

10 

1.13..552 38 

1,560 

20 

27,328 

59 

1830 

2,087,451 

4.3 

18.2.59 

26 

66,391 

89 

00,781 83 

1.651 

21 

35,408 

29 

1831 

3,590,022 

48 

17,828 

44 

76,890 

66 

80,083 57 

1,141 

24 

35,311 

83 

1832 

1,647,961 

42 

13,829 

81 

91,699 

14 

57.166 58 

120 

00 

19,581 

04 

1833 

1,474,390 

37 

21,925 

34 

76,400 

14 

46,039 HO 

30.5 

00 

28,110 

60 

1834 

1,554,010 

45 

45,608 

71 

04,051 

30 

57,493 29 

.... 


34,085 

24 

1835 

3,477,049 

71 

33,829 

24 

104,714 

70 

92,865 00 



21.806 

14 

1830 

2,265,591 

71 

15,337 

73 

10.5,392 

20 

138,840 31 

251 

82 

25,775 

22 

1837 

1,326,932 

07 

31,789 

88 

103,708 

2.1 

67.305 hi 

546 

56 

39,797 

19 

1838 

1,539,302 

76 

37,112 

83 

95,185 

20 

.58,77.*, 45 

1,5.51 

85 

3.1, .194 

52 

1838 

1.562,985 

70 

39,989 

38 

108,285 

69 

77,398 25 

401 

70 

35,216 

30 

1840 

1,174.804 

35 

19,532 

69 

115,017 

52 

01,6.50 00 

2,773 

81 

.13,885 

69 

1841 

1,603,925 

44 

34,282 

04 

96,019 

80 

09,553 10 

889 

27 

3.1,193 

03 

1842 

820,899 

S6 

12,112 

79 

99,755 

09 

68,044 42 

1,037 

47 

19,007 

68 

1843 

340,859 

24 

1,280 

61 

30,429 

63 

60,130 8^ 



11,384 

80 


RkO APITULATION . 


STAT RS 

AND TERRITORIES. 

Doties on Imports. 

Duties |An Tou> 

Duge. 

Ehipensos of Col- 
lection. 


dlrs. cta. 

dlrs. cts. 

dlrs. cts. 

Maine 

7,931,776 29 

161.391 03 

1,860,197 30 

New Hampiibire 

4,834,494 !H) 

48,771 49 

5.50,265 06 

Vermnnt. 

1,797.045 08 

258 41 

267,854 88 

ftlamachtiietta 

300,250,9.53 35 

1,288,837 24$ 

6,324.916 23f 

Kliude Island 

18,077,775 25 

161,51.1 63 

1 393.809 02f 

Conncc.ticat 

12,086,725 .52 

1G0,.515 24 

1,141..134 24l 

New York 

414,586,002 47 

1.5,42,.563 79 

10.906,071 95} 

New Jersey 

2,714,481 20 

58,903 34i 

294,091# 77 

P(!iiiisvlvania ... 

64,880,079 83 

584,658 85 

3,613,594 96 

Drlaware 

2,.192,.54,1 31 

38,857 91 

634..547 19f 

Maryland 

78.2.'{2,33l 73 

520,800 .131 

2,791.412 OOf 

District of Culumbia 

4,II.">,3I6 66 

60,929 HO 

426,0.52 94 

Virginia 

2.1,377.260 7!» 

, 530, .584 .12 

1,7.50,468 .57f 

North Carolina 

6.843,.504 57 

2.56,999 59i 

997.163 94i 

South Carolina 

40..590,151 03 

656,408 20 

2,328,329 58f 

Georgia 

10, .500, 424 16 

269,263 70 

1,270,146 46f 

Alabama.! 

1,752,752 34 

27,007 06 

537,630 28 

Mississippi 

78,004 53 

91.5 08 

18,4.19 76 

Louisiana 

42,247,7.10 84 

604,710 68 

2,365,179 80 

Kentucky 

32,.544 00 

.52 31 

6,719 83 

Tennessee 

34,806 HH 

9lf 00 

5.965 02 

Ohio 

47,609 03 

894 36 

78.023 71 

Illinois 

5,819 03 

28 75 

1,564 74 

Michigan 

413,892 

2,440 <38 

248,237 80 

Missouri ...................... 

52,853 29 


3,798 90 

Florida 

R02’.580 91 

23,378 02 

618,0.58 07 

Total ' 

938.078,496 57 

7,075.718 7 If 

40,435,092 40f 


REVENUE FROM THE SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

Under the head of Public Lands of the United States^ Tabular Statements 
of Revenue derived from Sales will be found. 

Post Office. — See Post Office of United States for Revenue derived from. 
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DIRECT TAXES. 

Although direct taxes are levied under laws passed by the legislatures of particular 
states (which see), direct taxation has always been considered odious when leVfSd* 
by the general government. The following statements are chiefly on the authority 
of Mr. Pitkin. “ By the Constitution/* he observes, ‘direct taxes, when laid, are to 
be apportioned among the states in the same manner as representatives, including 
three-fifths of the slave population. This part of the Constitution was a com- 
promise between the slavh-holding and non slave-holding states ; the former, 
agreeing to pay direct taxes, according to the ratio of their representation. Not- 
withstanding this, four direct taxes ^only have been laid from the commencement 
of the government — the slave-holding states, therefore, have enjoyed the benefits 
oft^is compromise without feeling much of its burdens. 

The first direct tax was iipposed July 14th, 1798, being 2,000,000 dollars, 
and was apportioned agreeable to the constitution. It was laid upon all dwelling 
houses, and lands, and on slayes between the ages of twelve and fifty, in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. : — 

“ Upon every dwelling-house, which, with the out-houscs, appurtenant thereto, and 
the land whereon the same was erected, not exceeding two acres, shall not be valued at 
more than 100 dollars, and not more 600 dollars, a sum equal to one-tenth of one per 
cent on the amount of valuation. 

At more than 500 dollars, and not more than 1,000 dollars, three tenths of one per cent. 


do. 

1,000 

do. 

do.- 

3,000 

do. 

four tenths of 

do. 

do. 

3,000 

do, » 

do. 

6,000 

do. 

five tenths of 

do. 

do. 

6,000 

do. 

do. 

10,000 

do. 

six tenth# of 

do. 

do. 

10,000 

do. 

do. 

15,000 

do. 

seven tenths of 

do. 

do. 

15,000 

do. 

ilo. 

20,000 

do. 

eight tenths of 

do. 

do. 

30,000 

do. 

do. 

30,000 

do. 

nine tenths of 

do. 


And on all dwelling-houses, valued at more than 30,000 dollars, one per cent. 

“ Upon every tlave enumerated (and such as ‘ from fixed infirmity or bodily disabi- 
lity were incapable of labour,’ were not to be enumerated) there was assessed fifty cents. 

** After deducting the sums thus assessed upon dwelling-houses and slaves, within each 
state, from the sum apportioned to such state, the remainder was assessed upon the lands 
in such stale, according to the valuation made, in pursusAice of law, and at such ratio 


per centum as should be suflicient to produce the said remainder. 

^ Value. 

^^The number of acres of land in the United States, acre<% dollars. 

then valued, was 163,746,f>S8 479,293,263 

‘*The number of dwelling-houses over 100 dollars was 276, £05 140,683,984 

« Making for both . • 619,977,247 

*^The number of slaves enumerated was 393,219. 

** The proportion of the tvio millions assessed upon houses was . . 471,988 

*^Upon lands . 1,327,713 

“Upon slaves 196,609 


“The second direct tax was laid the 2nd of August, ldl3,l)eing 3,000,000 dollars, and 
was apportioned among the states on the census of 1810; and the sums thus appor- 
tioned were divided to each county in the state. 

“A difference in the value of lands and houses indifferent countif*s produced a great 
inequality in the sums paid by individuals in the same state, though possessed of lands 
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valued alike; and showed the injustice of the modes of apportioning each state's 
quota among the several count le^. 

“ Such was the low state of the public funds, at the commencement of the year 1815, 
fii' consequence of the failure of the imposts, and the impossibility of obtaining loans, 
an act, passed on the 9tli of January of that year. Congress laid an annual direct tax of 
6,000,000 dollars; and it was laid, as the title of the act declares, * for defraying the ex- 
penses of government, and maintaining the public credit/ 

We would here observe, that peace having taken place, the act laying the annual 
6,000,000 dollars tax, was repealed on the 5th of March, 1816, and a tax of 3,000,000 
dollars only, was laid for Chat year.” 

Receipts of the Treasury of the United States from all*^Source 9 , from 1791 to 1882. 


YEARS. 

Customo. 

loternal 

Rerenue. 

Direct 

TazoK. 

Poatago. 

Public 

Lan4.a. 

Loana, and 
Treaaury 
Notea, &c. 

Dividend 
and Salea 
of Bank 
Stock and 
Bunua. 

Miacel- 

laneouB. 

TOT41, 

BBVKMJK. 


doIUro. 

dolUn. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

doUars. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dQ^ara. 

1701 

4,39.9473 

.... 

.... 

.. .. 

.. .. 

.5,701,112 

.... 

19,440 

10,210,925 

8,740.766 

1790 

3,443,070 

9084148 

.. .. 

.. .. 

.... 

5,070,806 

8,038 

0.918 

1793 

4,355,306 

337.705 

.... 

11,120 

.... 

‘ 1,067,701 

38,500 

303,472 

10,390 

5,720,624 

1794 

4,801,085 

974.089 

.... 

29,478 

.. .. 

4,609,106 

33,709 

10,041.101 

1705 

5,588,461 

337,755 

.... 

33.400 

.... 

3,305,368 

160,000 

5,917 

9,419,803 

1706 

6.567.987 

475.389 

.. .. 

72,909 

4,830 

362,800 

1,240,000 

16,506 

8.740,330 

1797 

7,549,640 

575,491 


04,500 

83,.540 

« 70,135 

385,230 

30,379 

8,758.916 

1798 

7,106,061 

644.357 

.... 

39,500 

11,063 

308,574 

79,930 

18,692 

8,309.070 

1799 

6,610,449 

779,136 

.. . . 

41,000 

5,074,646 

71,040 

45,187 

12,621,459 

1800 

0.080.932 

809,396 

1,048,033 

621,898 

734.233 

78,000 

443 

1,602,4.35 

71.040 

74,712 

12.15], 1 84 

1801 

1603 

10,750,778 

13,438,335 

534,34.3 

306,505 

79,500 

3.5,000 

107,726 

188,628 

10,125 

5,597 

88,800 

1,327.560 

360.149 

177,905 

12,945,4.51 

15,001,397 

1803 

10,479,417 

915,179 

71,879 

16,427 

165,675 

115,518 

11,064,000 

11,835,818 

1604 

1 1,098..505 

50,041 

50,198 

26.500 

487,526 

0,532 

.... 

112,575 

1803 

12,036,487 

91.747 

21,883 

31,342 

5.'k0,103 

138,814 

.... 

19,039 

13,689.508 

1806 

14,667,608 

20,101 

55,763 

41,117 

765,215 

48,897 


10,004 

15,(>0H.829 

1807 

15.845,521 

13,051 

34,732 

3,614 

466,163 

.... 

.‘14,935 

16,398,014 

1608 

16.363,550 

8,210 

10,159 

.... 

647,039 

1,832 

.... 

21,802 

17.062.543 

1809 

7.396,020 

4,044 

7.517 

.. .. 

442,252 

.... 

23,638 

84,476 

7,773,476 

1810 

8,6H.^,aoo 

7.430 

12,448 

.. .. 

696,548 

2,759,992 

.... 

12,144.208 

1811 

13,313,322 

2,295 

7,666 

37 

1,010,237 

8,330 

.... 

00,068 

14.431,8.32 

1813 

8,058,777 

^ 4,903 

859 

85,039 

710,427 

12,837,900 

.. .. 

41,125 

23,639,032 

1813 

13,324,623 

^ 4,755 

3,805 

36,000 

8.15,655 

26,184.435 

23,377,911 

.... 

23G,.57i 1 

40,524,844 

1814 

5,998,772 

1,662,984 

2,219,497 

46,000 

1,135,971 : 

». .. 

119,399 i 

34, .559, 536 

1815 

7,282,943 

4,078,0:i0 

2,102,073 

135,000 

1.287,959 ' 

3^264,320 

9,494,436 

.... 

150.282 

50,061,237 

181G 

30,306,874 

, 5.134,708 

4,3.53,035 

149.787 

1,717,985 

.. .. 

123.994 

57,iri,421 

1817 

36,383,348 

1 2.578,100 

1,8,34,187 

39,371 

1,091,226 

734,412 

1 202,426 

80,389 

33,833,592 

1818 

17,176,:185 

955,279 

264,333 

20,070 

2,606,564 

8,765 

525,000 

37,547 

21.593,030 

1819 

30,283,608 

229,503 

83,650 

71 

3.274.422 

2,291 

1 665,000 

57,027 

24,605,665 

1830 

15,005,613 

106,260 

31,586 

6,465 

1,635,871 

3,040,824 

1,000,000,, 

54.872 

20,881,49.3 

1881 

13,004,447 

60,027 

29,349 

516 

1,213,966 

5,000,324 

105,000* 

152,073 

19,873,703 

1833 

17,589.761 

67,65.5 

20,961 

602 

1,803,581 

897.000 

452,355 

20,2.12,437 
20, .540,666 

1833 

19,088,43.1 

34,343 

10,337 

110 

910,523 

.. .. 

3.50,000 

141,010 

1834 

17,878,335 

84,663 

6,301 


984,4 18 
1,316,090 

5,000,000 

350,000 

127,003 

24,381,213 

1835 

30,008,713 

35,771 

2,330 

469 

5,000,000 

367,500 

139.082 

36,840.858 

1830 

23,341,331 

21,589 

6,638 

300 

1.303,785 

402,.500 

04,288 

35,364,434 

1837 

19,713,383 

19,885 

3,626 

101 

1,405,84.5 

.... 

420,000 

1,315,621 

22,966,363 

24,763,620 

34,837.627 

1838 

33,305,523 

17,451 

•*,218 

20 

1,018,308 

.... 

455,000 

65,106 

1839 

32,661,965 

SI,933,.19l 

14,503 

11,335 

86 

1,517,175 


490,000 

112,561 

1830 

12,160 

6,933 

16,080 

55 

2,329,350 


490,000 

7.3,173 

34,844,116 

1831 

24,334,441 

10..500 

501 

3,210,815 

2,633,381 

.... 

490,000 

583,563 

28,.526.820 

1833 

28.405,337 

11.6.*I0 

6,791 

244 

— 

490,000 

90,376 

31355,561 


Totad Receipts from 1791 to 1832, were as 
follows : 1 

Totad Expenditure from 1791 to 1832. 

RETURNS. 

Receipts. 

R ET URN'S. 

Ezpeuditure. 


dirs. cts. 


dlra. cts. 

dlrs. cts. 


594,909,067 39 
22,335,360 SI 
12.730,888 60 
1.091,233 61 
40,637,250 92 
156,181,578 67 

11,052,500 30 
5,428,892 33 1 

844,263,668 43 



37,158,047 31 
408,090.204 88 
112,703,983 29 







Featage 

Public lauds 

Loaoa and treasury notes, &e 

Dividends and aalos of bank stock and 
bonus 

Mipcellan^Ans ........................ 

Rii.iTAar Establishment. 

Military services including 
fortifications, srsenalo, ar- 
mouries, ordnance, inter- 
nal improvemets, &c 

100,689,643 21 '1 
17,308,282 22 t 
6,710,307 S3j 

• * • • 

Total 

Revolutionary pensions 

Other penainns. . 

214,547,232 66 


Indian department 

13,413,188 16 


( 

Foreign intercourse 

Misoellaneous 

ft .... 

24,143,583 38 
82,194,703 11 



Grand total 


842,250,890 88 
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ExpEndituue of the United Stales from 1791 to 1832* 


YEARS. 

Citril Liat. 

rublic 

Debt. 

Naval 

Eatabliah* 

ment. 

MILITARY ESTAB.| 
LIBHMENT. 


Miscella- 

neous. 

' 

Total Ex- 
penditure 

Balances 
in the 
1'reasury 
at tbe end 
ot the 
year. 

Military ner- 
\ ices, includ- 
ing furtifica- 
tioua, 1 

arsenalfl ord-^ 
naiicea, pen- 
lions, dec. 1 

Indian 

Depart- 

ment. 

Foreign 

Inter- 

course. 


dollarfl. 

dollarii. 

dollara. 

dollarR. 

dollarM. 

dollars, ji dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1791 

7riM34 

5.287,940 

. 570 

804,617 

27,000 

14,7.13 

311, .533 

7,207,539 

973.005 

1792 

380,017 

•7,2r>:).605 

63 

1,209.945 

13,648 

78,766 

194,372 

9,141,569 

783,444 

1703 

3.58,241 

5.810,50.5 

.... 

1,201, .136 

27,282 

8n,.500 

24,709 

7,529,.576 

7.53,001 

179*1 

440,046 

5,801,578 

61,408 

2.720.496 

13,042 

146.40.1 

1 18,248 

9,302,124 

1,1.51,024 

179.5 

361,633 

6,084,111 

4 10, .562 

2,579,.583 

23,475 

912,68.5 

92,718 

IU,13.\<).5i9 

516,442 

1796 

447,139 

5,835,816 

274,784 

1,361,106 

113,563 

184,859 

1.1', 476 

»,307,776 

88B,><95 

1707 

483,233 

5,702.421 

.182,631 

1,431,058 

62.496 

069,788 

103,880 

8,(i26.0i2 

1.021,899 

1798 

504.605 

3.090,204 

1.381.347 

2,111,367 

16,470 

457,428 

149.004 

8,61.1..5I7; 617.451 

1709 

502,005 

4,596,876 

2,8.58,081 

2,562,396 

20,302 

271,871 

17.5,111 

10,077.913 

2,161,867 

1800.. 

748,688 

4, .578, 369 

3.448,716 

2,62.5,008 

31 

325.288 

193,636 

11,989,739; 2,623,311 

i8orJU 

549.28H 

7.291,707 

2,111,424 

1,746.477 

0,006 

29.5 676 

; 2(>U.038 

I2,273,37«i 3,295,391 

1802 

506,081 

9,539,004 

915,561 

l,264,.58ft 

94,000 

5.50,92.5 

31.5.022 

13,276,0841 .5,020,697 

1803 

526,fi83 

7,2.56,1.50 

1,215,230 

, 884,957 

60.(HK) 

1,110,834 

205,217 

11,258.9831 4,825,811 

1804 

624,795 

8,171,787 

1,180,832 

Hh.5,515 

116, .500 

l.ls6,6.5,5 

! 379.5.58 

12.624,64(1 

, 4,037,005 

1805 

58.5,840 

7.369,880 

1,507.500 

794 .(iJ5 

ion. .500 

2.798,028 

1 384.720 

13,727,114 

3,999,388 

1806 

084.230 

8,980,884 1 

1,640.641 

],.H0<),230 

[2.14,200 

1,760,421 

j 44.5,4Hfi 

15,070,993 

4,538,123 

1807 

05.5.524 

6,307,720 

1,722,064 

1,359,18.5 

205.425 

577.826 

' 464..54(> 

11.292,292 

0,643,850 

1808 

601,167 

10,260,24.5 

1,884,007 

2,08.3,110 

2I3..575 

301.092 

i 427.124 

16,764,584 

9,941,800 

1809 

712,465 

6,452.:iri4 

2.127,758 

3.423,605 

3.17.503 

160,30r; 

337,032 

1.1,h(;7.22(i 

.1.848.056 

1810 

70.1-004 

8,008,004 

1,051,24*1 

2.378.067 

1 17.625 

81, .167 

31.5,783 

13..1 19,086 

2,672.276 

1811 

644.467 

8,009.201 

1,96.5,566 1 

2,107,871 

151,87-5 

2(>4,901 

. 4.57,919 

13,60I,H0H 

3.50^.105 

1812 

826,271 

4,440,622 

3,059,365 

]1.<HM),200 

277.84.5 

347,703 

.509,113 

22,210,121 

1 3,862.217 

1813 

780.54.5 

1,108,12.1 

6,446,600 

19,739.002 

167,358 

; 209,«>4I 

1 7.18,949 

30.190,520; 5.I96..542 

1814 

027,424 

7,900„51.1 

1,311.200 

20,4 10,976 1 

1 (>7,394 

177,179 

1,103,12.5 

; 38.02H ‘23(1 

• 1.727,848 

I81S 

852.247 

12,628,072 

8,060.00() 

14,863,9.50 

.530,7.50 

i 290,892 

; 1,75.5,731 

39..5H2.493, I.1,l06,.592 

1816 

1,208.125 

24,871,062 

3,008,278 

1C,20II,!.00 

274,.512 

; :i64,62n 

, 1,410.995 

I 48,241,49.5 ; 22, 033, .5 19 

1817 

1104 ..5.56 

2,1,42,t,036 

3,314,508 

H„101,GI0 

319,463 

1 281,944 

‘ 2,242,.184 

' 40,877, (}4r>i 14,089,465 

1818 

l,l(n),.5.50 

21,2116,201 

2,953,60.5 

6,513.434 

,50.5,704 

420,429 

2. .105,849 

1 3.>, 104,875 

1 1.478.526 

1810 

1,142,180 

7,703, 02(i 

3,647.640 

8,922,239 

463,181 

281,113 

1,640.917 

2t,()()4,l!H> 2,079,992 

1820 

1,218,310 

8,(i28,40‘l 

4„187,9<H) 

• .5,838. 7(#H 

31.5,750 

253,370 

j 1,090.311 

2I,7(;3,024, 1,198,461 

1821 

1,112,202 

H,.1(i7,003 

,1,319,243 

4,704,108 

477,005 

207,110 

90.1,718 

19.090,572 

1 J,(>Hl,r>92 

1822 

1,1.58,131 

7,818,*N9 

2,121,458 

,5,070.179 

57.5,007 

1 (>4,879 

644,985 

17, 6? 6,602 4.2.17,4 27 

1823 

1.0.58,011 

0,530,016 

2, .503, 76.1 

4,877.512 

.180,781 

2^*2,118 

671,(8^ 

1.5,314,1771 9,403, 922 

1824 

1,366,266 

10,568, .103 

2,004,.581 

4.8 10.26!) 

429,987 

.5.140,09*) 

678.912 

3I,898..538 

1,946, .597 

1825 

1,3.10,747 

12,005,344 

3,049.083 

4,1818.724 

724,106 

37 1 .666 

1,046,131 

2H,.585.804 

.5.201,6.50 

1820 

1,2.56,745 

11,041,082 

4,218.M(»,^ 

5,499,787 

743,447 

232,719 

1,110,713 

21,103,398 

6.358,686 

1827 

1,228,141 

10,003,668 

4,20.1,877 

4,915,11.5 

7(31,624 

1 6,59,211 

! 826,123 

22,656,764 

6,608,286 

1828 

1,455,190 

12,163,438 

3,91H,7«*i 

4.996,116 

705,084 

1 1,901.193 

; 1,219,368 

25,4.50,470 

5,072,436 

1820 

1,. 127.060 

12..1M3,867 

3.308,74.5 

5,673,885 

57(i.344 

1 207,76.5 

1,565,6; 9 

25,044,358 

.5.75.5,704 

1830 

1.. 570.72 4 

'11,355,748 

3,239.128 

6,1.10,424 

622,262 

I 2Pl,tM>7 

1 1,363,624 

24,58.5,281 

6.014,539 

1SS1 

1.373.705 .*6,174,378 

.1,856,133 

G.0 12,499 

930,7.18 

* 298,5.54 

! 1,392,336 

30,038,446 

4,502 914 

1832 

1,800,757 

17,840,300 

3.056,370 

6,63(1,455 

1,342,419 

32.5,181 

' 2,4.51,302 

34,356,098 

2,011.777 


Subsequent statements left a balance in the treasury as follows : 


DAT B. 


Diilaiirt*. 


D A T^E. 


Balance. 


lilt of Janua^, 1R3» 

Receipts during 1833.. 

Receipts (reduced) 1434 . . . ... 

Expenditure and interest of debt, 



Ditto ditto, 1834 

lot of January, balance in trea- 
miry 


dll>. itrt. 
2,011,777 .‘>.0 
.33,048.42(1 23 
21,701,035 or, 

242,.'i7.29« 40 
24,(1014182 44, 


dim. ct5.l 

I 

p Uerei pin during 183.').. . . 

.57,752,139 35j Ditto, ditto, 18.30 

I Total 


48,859,280 03, Expenditure, 1835.. 
' Ditto, 18.10 


8,802,858 42 


dollars. 

dlrs. ctB. 

.... 

28,4.10,881 07 
47,691,898 00 

1^1*76.141 

22,0(10,000 

8,892,858 49 

10,176.141 00 


Balance in the treasury J 1st of January, 1837, 44,839,494 dollars 96 cents, 
which, according to various deductions made by the secretary of the treasury^ 
was reduced to about 42,000,000 dollars, all of which, except 5,000,000 dollars, 
was transferred to the several state deposit banks. The treasury having ceased 
to make loans until 1840, the necessity for which was attributed by one party to 
the surplus being deposited in the state banks. 
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AMERICA 


Statement of the Receipts into the National Statement of the Expenditures of the 
Treasury, from Customs^ Internal Revenue, United States, exclusive of Payments 
and Direct Taxes, and Sales of Public Lands, on Account of the Public Debt, and 
fractions of a dollar beings excluded. from Trust Funds, Fractions excluded. 


to 

as 


Internal 

SalcB of 

AcoaeoAix or 

llXCElPTH. 

Ciril List, 
Pnreign 
Inter- 

Military 

Naral 

AuaHEGAlK or fix- 

rEMDlTUBBS. 

< 

B4 

Ciistoma. 

and Direct 
Taxed. 

Landa and 
Miacel- 
laiieouB. 

1m each 
Year. 

In e.ich 
period of 
Four 
Years. 

course, & 
Miscella- 
ncuiu. 

Eualilisb- 

ment. 

Establish- 

ment 

' 

In each 
Year. 

In each 
Period of 
Four 
Years. 

1789-91. 

1703.... 

cinllura. 

4.300,473 

3,443,071 

dnllara. 

208,043 

dollara. 

dollara. 

4.390.473 

3,652,014 

dollars, j dollars. 

1 1,083.401 
8,0.31,487, 654, *257 

d'tllai R. 
835 01 H 
1,2‘23,.307 

dollars. 

*70 

53 

dollars. 

1,919,580 

1,877,904 

dollars. 

3,707,493 

1793.. .. 

17114.. ., 

1705.. ., 

1706.. .. 

4,2.3.3.300 

4,H01,0G.3 

5. . 388. 401 

8.. 307.0H8 

337,700 

274,000 

337.75.3 

47.1/200 

* 4*. 830 

4, .393,01 2 
.3,07.3.1.3,3 
.3,!»20,‘2I6 
7,048,114 

22,642,107 

47-2,4.30 
70.3„398 
^.307, 037 
77*2,485 

1, ‘2.37.0*28 
2, 733, .3 40 

2, -373.0.59 
1.474.001 

GMOO 

410.502 

274,784 

1.710,070 
3.500,547 
4* 150,658 
‘2,521,930 

1*2,083,203 

1707.. .. 

1798.. .. 

1799.. .. 

1800.. .. 

7, 549.0.30 
7,10G,«(>2 
0,010.14!) 
9.080,933 

67.3,491 

044,3.3S 

779.130 

1,543,0*20 

8.3 ,341 
11, {813 

444 

8.208,682 
7,762,38.3 
7,3«<'»,38'i 
10, (.24, 997 

83,08.3,647 

1.240,004 

1,03!),39‘2 

1,337,«13 

1,194,05.3 

* 2 , 1 : 50 , 8:57 

‘2.382,693 

‘2,6*25,041 

38*2.632 

1,381,348 

2,8.38,082 

3,448,716 

2,82.1,501 

4,6*23,2*23 

0,480,167 

7,411,370 

21,338,351 

1801.... 
1HU2 

1803.. .. 

1804.. .. 

10,7.30,779 

1*2,438,2311 

10,479,418 

1 1,008,505 

1,582,. 377 
82H.404 
*287,0.30 
101,139 

107.720 
188 628 
lfi.3,670 
487,. 3*27 

12,500,882 

13,4.3.3,328 

10,932,1.33 

ll,G87,*i31 

48.575,004 

1.111.708 

l,40-2.!»29 

1,842,636 

2,191,000 

1,75.3.477 

I,358,,3H9 

914,9.38 

1,072.017 

•2.111,424 
915,502 
1.2 1.3, ‘231 
1,180,833 

4,981,609 

3.737,080 

4.002,825 

4,45*2,859 

17.174,433 

1805.. . 
180G.... 

1807.. .. 

1808.. .. 

12,9.30,487 

14,0G/,0PH 

1.3.81.3..322 

1G,3«3,.'J.3Q 

4.3 031 
7f) 805 
47.784 
27.370 

540,194 

705.246 

406,li>3 

617,930 

13,520,312 

15..30H,H09 

10,330,469 

17,038,8.39 

62,427,449 

3,708, .388 
2.891,037 
1.697,897 
1,42.3, *286 

991,1.30 

1.. 340. 131 

1.. 3h4.l>ll 
3,190,985 

1,. 397,300 
1,049,641 
1,7*22,064 
1,88 4,968 

6,357,224 

6.081,100 

4,984.07*2 

G,504,:i39 

2.1,927,244 

1800. . . . 

1810 

1811.... 

1813.... 

7,290.021 

H,rtH3,309 

13,313,223 

9,9.’/8,778 

11, .302 
10.879 
9.90*2 
5,702 

4 12,2.32 
G90 .34<) 
1,040 238 
710,428 

7,749,8.35 

9.200,737 

14,:563,423 

9,071,9»j8 

41,087,903 

1.21.3,801 
I.IOI.I t.*> 
1.307,*291 
l,(iH.5,08H 

3,771,105) 

2,3.3.3,603 

*2,‘2.3!),747 

1*2,187,010 

2.427,759 

l,(>.34,*244 

1 ,96.3, .30(5 
3/)59,.365 

7,411,672 
5,31 1,08*2 
.3,59*2,604 
17,8*29,499 

30,147,857 

181.3.. .. 

1814.. .. 

181.3 

1810.. .. 

I3.*224.023 
.3,908.772 
7.282,042 
30,300, 875 

8. ,301 
3,88*2.<IH*2 
0,840,7.33 
0,378,311 

835,0.3.3 

1,13.3,971 

1. *287,9,39 
1,717,98,3 

14,008,8.30 
11. 01 7, *22.3 
15,411,634 
4 7,4 OJ, *20 4 

87.000,902 

1,729,43.3 

2,*2(m.()2!) 

2,898,871 

2,989,742 

19.900. . 30*2 
20, 608,306 

1.3.. 3fri,70O 
10,475,412 

6.440.000 
7,311,291 

8.660.000 
3,908,278 

‘28,0H2„197 
30,1*27,686 
‘20,95.5,.371 
2.1,37 .1,4.12 

108,5.17,686 

1817.. .. 

1818.. .. 
1H19.. .. 
1820.... 

20.283,348 

17,170,385 

2n.28:t,()ii;i 

15,005,01*2 

4, .31*2,288 
1,*219.013 
313,244 
137,847 

1,991 220 
*2, 006.. 305 1 
3, *27 1.123 ! 
1,0.55,872 1 

.32,780.802 

2l,0n-2,3(i3 

2:5,871,270 

16,770,;i.3l 

94,440,032 

3,518,937 

3,007,212 

2,39*2,022 

8,021,073 

7.019,140 

9,:iH.3,421 

0.1.34,.318 

.3,314,.39R 

2 , 95 : 5,095 

3,817,610 

4,387,990 

1.3,4.34,010! 

13,808.(i71| 

jo,:5oo/27:v 

13,134,330. 58.098.087 

1821.... 

182*2.... 

1823.. .. 

1824.. .. 

13.004,447 
17,589,702 
1!), OSH, 133 
17,878.320 

98,. 3 77 
88 017 
44,580 
40,8(35 

1,212,000 * 
1,80:5, .382 1 
!)I0,.323 ' 
984,418 j 

I 

14.31.3,790 

19,181,961 

20,019,.3.3G 

18,903,009 

72,7.30,890 

2,*2‘.!.3,l*22 
1,967/190 
2,02 2,094 
7,15.3,308 

.3,181,114 

.3,03i»,l87 

5,2.38,29.3 

.3,270,2.35 

.1,;51 9,24.1 
2,‘2*24,4f9 

2.. 303.766 

2. 904 . . 382 

10,72.1,479 

9,8*27,042 

9,781,153 

15,330,145 

4.3,005,421 

1825.. .. 

182(i 

1827 

1828.. .. 

20.098,714 

■23,341.332 

19.7I2.*2S3 

23.‘J05,521 

28,102 

1 *28,228 

> ‘2*2..3I:{ 

1 9.071 

1,210 090 
1,393.78.3 
1,4‘».3,»4.3 
1,018,3ft'*, 

21,312,900 
24,763,34.3 
21, *2 10,041 
24, 24,1,504 

1 

91..380,396 

2,748,544 

2,600,178 

2,314,777 

2,880,052 

.3.092,831 

0,*24:5,*2.3«J 

.3,075,742 

5,701,203 

3,049,084 

4,218,90*2 

4,*2C.1,‘57S 

.1.918,786 

1 1 , 490 , 4.39 

l:t.062.316 
1 *2.2.34, :i!)7 
12,506,041 

49,313,213 

18*29... . 
iR:to.... 

18.31.. .. 

1832.. .. 

22,081,000 
21,9*2*2, .391 
‘2-1, *224,442 
28, 10.3,237 

25 83„ 
29,14, 
I7,44j 
18 42JJ 

' 1,.317,17.3 
y,:52n.3.36 
3.2 10,81 5 
; ‘2,023,381 

21,2*24,970 

2l,-iS0,sH«*| 

*27,152,697 

31,107,010 

107,065,604 

3,092,214 
;5,*228.4I6 
3,i;9 1,340 
4,.374.811 

0,2.30,5:50 
6,7.3*2,089 
0,9 13,239 
7,08*2.877 i 

3,:U)8,r45 

3,239,429 

,'5,850,183 

3,l)£6,370 

12,651,489 
1.1, ‘2*20,534 
1.1,863,7(M 
10,514,088 

56,249,879 

18.33.. .. 

JH.34 

1835.. .. 

1830.. .. 

29,032,509 
16,214.957 
10.391,31 1 
23,409,010 

3,15 

4,21;: 

14,72!; 

1,0!^ 

I .3,907 ,(k8*2 

4.8.37.001 

4.757.001 
4,877,180 1 

33,003,341 
■ 21,076,774 

1 34,163,035 

1 48,*288.219 

1.30,531,972 

5,0.31,789 
4,3U«»,779 
3.720,167 
5,388,3/ 1 

1.3,096,1.32 i 
10,004,4*28 : 
9, 1*20, 313 ' 
lH,40(sllU ; 

3,901,3.37 
3,950, ‘200 
3,804,0.19 
.3,806,763 

*22, 049, *298 
18,4*20,467 
17,00.3,419 
29,6.35,‘214 

87,130,428 

1837.. .. 

18.38 

1830. . . . 

1840. . . . 

11,105,970 

10,155,4.3.3 

23,1.30,397 

13,490,834 

0,803.3.30 ' 
3,‘2I4,I84 
7,201,118 : 
3,404,3.36 1 

18,0*29,6*26 
19,309.0.39 
.30,:597 ,51.3 
16,001,191 

84.787,P72 

.3,.324.258 

.3.666,7«>:i 

4.994. . 302 

5.. 381.878 

19,41 7. ‘274 
19.930,'1I2 ' 
14 208,981 

1 1,621,438 

6,852,0(50 ' 
.3,975,771 j 
0,225,003 ' 
6, 1*24,456 

31,79:i,.38r 
31, .378,78 3 
2.3,488,547 
23,327.772 

112,188,601 

1841* .. 
1842t .. 
1843t .. 
184.31 .. 
184411 .. 

14.481,098 

18,170.7*21 

13,179.110 

7,040.841 

20,183.570 

!!!! 

1 ’ ■ 

1,470,29.3 ' 
1,434 87B 
1,4*26.02!) ' 
1,4*26,02!) 
2.3*20,048 

1.3,0.32 293 
19,611,599 

14.60.3.14.3 

14.611.3.14.3 
28„3U4,.3I8 

03,278,800 

913,527 

G.21 5,940 
0,80.3,452 
•2,807 ,*289 
' 5,231.747 

2,122,001 
13,903,898 
8 , *248,9 18 
4,158,384 
8, ‘231, 317 ! 

724,262 

6,*246,503 

7,003,678 

3,67*2,718 

6.406,991 

3,819,850 

26,366,347 

23.078,047 

16,091,391 

20,070,074 

82.83*2,128 


* Frotn January 1, tu March 3, 1R4I. 
f Prom March 4, 1841, to Match 4, ]R42. 

1 Prom March 4, 1842, to January 1, 1843. 

I From J'umary I, 1843, to July 1843. 

II Fii’iii July I, 1813, tu Jiinr 30, 1811. 
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AHOOMTof the Public Debt of the United States in each successive Year from 1791 

to 1835. 


YEARS. 

Amount of Debt. 

Y 

1701.... 

do11»rs eta. 
75,408,476 .33* 
77,227,924 60 
80,3.52,634 04 
78,427,404 77 
80,747.587 .39 
83,702,172 07 
82,(MI4,47!i 33 

70, ‘228, 5*29 12 
78,408,669 77 
82,^7G.*2»4 35 
83,0;)H,050 80 

HO, 7 12,03*2 25 
77.0.'>4,6H« 80 
86,427.120 88t 
82,312,1.50 50 

1806. 

17D2 

1807 . 

ITM 

1808. 

17ft4 

180<). 

1705 

1810. 

170G 

JHll. 

1707 

1812. 

1708 

1813. 

1799 

1814. 

1800 

1^15. 

1801 

1816. 

1802 

1817. 

IMOa 

1818. 

1H19. 

1804 

1805 

1820. 


EARS. 


Amount of Debt, 
dollam cts. 


75,723,270 

66 

09.218,308 

64 

65,196,317 

97 

57,02.3,192 

09 

53,17.3,217 

52 

48,00.5, .587 

76 

45,209.737 

90 

65,902,827 

67 

81,487,840 

24 

!)9.833,l 60 

15I 

127,334,933 

74 

12.3,491,965 

16 

103, 466 (>33 

83 

P.5,.529,r>48 

28 

91,0*25,500 

1.5 


YEARS. 

Amount of DeW 


dollars ctn. 

1821 

89,987,427 00 

1822 

9.3..54G 670 08| 

1823 

90,875,877 22 

1824 

90,269,777 77 

1825 

83,788,43*2 71 

1820 

81,0.54,0.59 00 

1827 

7.3,987,357 20 

1823 

67,475,1148 87 

1829 

58,421,413 67 

1830 

48..560,5.34 22 

1831 

39.082,461 88 

1832 

24,28*2,870 24 

1833 

7,001,698 83 

1H34 

4.7*22,200 20 

183.5 

Extincuialied. 


• Ex penile of the Revolutionary War (1775-1785), 135,193,703 dollars. EmiitHi.ins of paper money (1770-1781 
350,347,0*27 dollara 25 retitB. Ijobus and iiibiiidieB Ironi France (1778-17H3;, 7>9G2,059 dollars, 
f ft|rchaac of Louisiana (1K03), for 15,000,0110 dullars. 
i Ex^nse of the Throe Y eai h’ W ar. 

$ rurebase of Florida (1821), for 5,000,000 dollars. 


Although the active debt of the United States was considered as extin- 
guished in 1835, there remained an unclaimed old debt. 

The payments on account of the (old) funded and unfunded debt, since the 
1st of December, 1838, have l)cen as follows : 


1. On account of the principal and interest oi the funded i 

di-llt ; 1 

Principal 

dlrs. cts. 

dirs. cts. 

13,012 48 

i Total 1 


14,012 S'2 

Leaving unclaimed and undiflcbargcd ' 

.... 

311,508 01 

Vi'/.. : ! 



Principal 

62,041 99 


interest •••... 1 

248,5(i6 02 


‘2. On account of the unfunded debt ' 


G40 16 

Leaving thf amount of certificates and notes payable on! 



preaentatiou j 

.... 

3G,2G7 24 

Vl*. : i 



Certificates issued for claims during the revolutionary war, 



and registered piior tn 1798 

26,6.52 1.5 


Treasury notes issued during the late war 

5,29.5 00 


Gertifidites of Mississippi stock 

”4.320 09 



Debts of the Corporate Cities of the District of Columbia, assumed by the United 

States, viz. : 


CITIES. 


DHita. 


IWashingtou 
I Alexandria. < 
I Georgetown. 


Total 

The payments during the yew 1830, on account of the in- 
terest a^ c harges o f t]^_debt, amounted to 


dIrs. 

cts. 

1,000,000 

00 

250,000 

00 

250,000 

00 

1,500,000 

00 

70,374 

1 

77 * 







1000 


AMERICA 


Racarp TS ondExpenditures of the United States. 


^YBAUS. 

R K C E kP T S. 

EXPENSES. 

Ordinary. 

Borrowed. 

Torsi,. 

1 

Ordinary. 

Debt. 

Total. 

1848 

dollnra. I 

dollar*. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

24.130,920 

25.496.996 

25 836.801 
10,500.000 

dollars. 

4,086,013 

6,528.074 

0.471,743 

1,000,000 

dollars. 

88,226.533 

1841.. 

17 14^800 1 

13,261,358 

14 800 000 1 


184*’.. * 

19, 662 , '593 
8,150,270 1 


32,025,070 

1848* 

s'.iooloeo 1 

13,341.230 

35,308,634 

11,500,000 


* Six nouthR. 


This money lias been borrowed in the shape of treasury-notes and stock. 
From 1837 j up to July, 1841, treasury-notes, bearing maatly six per cent 
interest, were the medium of borrowing. By the act of 1841, stock, bearing not 
more than six per cent, was authorised. That stock was negotiated nearly as 
follows : 


n A T K. 


September, 1841 


I f, JH41 

jM quarter. 1842 

1 3d M 1842 

:4th „ 1842 

jJaniiary, 184a 

.June, 1843 

Total 


Eedoemablo. 

Interest. 

Amount. 

year. 

rate. 

dollars. 

1844 

!> 2-5 

14,0!)0 

1814 

Si 

3.213,000 

1844 

6 

2,439,fM)0 

18.52 

G 

1,587,2.59 

1852 

6 

701 ,(M9 

18.52 

0 

1.120,200 

1862 

6 

4,883,3.58 

— 

r, 

7,000,000 

- 


21 .072,442 


Op the Public Delit, December 1, 1S42. 


11 E T li U N S. 

1842 

1843 

Of the (old) funded and unfunded debt payable on pre- 
sen tat ion : 

Funded debt— principal 

dlrs. 

62,087 

23(1,218 

cts. 1 
62 i 

78 1 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 







288,300 

40 

208,009 

u 

Onfuiided- certifioatcs for claims during tbc revolutionary 

■1 

26 



Troasiiry notes iRRiierl during the late war 

4’3I7 

-t*! 

44 

.... 



44 

i'ertilicatcH of Mississippi siock 



97 











1 




Debts of the corporate cities of the District of Columbia, 
assumed per act of 20 Ui of May, 1836 ; 


I 

1 























00 



T. .al 






Loan of the 21 st of July, 1841, redeemable after Ist of Janu- 







Loaii of the 15th of April, 1842, redeemable after Ist of 
January, 1863 ^ 



j 8,799;862 











Treasury notes outstanding, viz. - 

Notes issued under thn iint of Octfiber 12, 1837 

29,400 
35 008 

07 

05 




May 21 , 1838, amfMarcb 2, 1839 





March 31, 1840 , , , 

354 893 

39 





February 15, 1841 

3 380 1 24 

03 





January 31, 1842 

dioobloso 

1 ,224,054 

74 





August 31, 1842 

89 












Loans, viz. : i. 

Under the act of 81st of July, 1841, redeemable ist of January, 
1845 

5.072,970 

8,343,886 

7,000,000 

88 





1.5th ot April, 1 842, redeemable 1st of January, 1863 .... 
3d of March, 1843, redeemable lat of July, 18.53 ,, 

03 

00 






21,010,802 

01 



Ontstanding treasury notes : 

Of the sevtirul issues prior to 31st of August. 1843. . 

t3, 91 7,725 

247,500 

1)2 

vl 



Of notes iMued and paid out under ^e act of 3rd of March, 

1843 

00 









00 










Total debt 1 

— 


20,742,049 

99 




* This amount iticludea 113,831 dollars 68 cents, cancelled notes, in the hands of the accounting officers for settle* 
nient. 

+ This sum includeb 08,300 dollars, in the hands of the accountiug officers. 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Statebient of Duties, Beveauesi oad Public Expenditures, during the 
and from January 1 to July 1, 1843, exclusive of Trust 


Calendar Year 1842, 
Funds. 


DUT1C8, REVENUES, Ac. For 1842. DUTIES, REVENUES, &e. 


The receipt! into the treasury 
were as folloars : 

From customs, viz.— 


dollars ots. dollars eta. Foreign Intercoorse— conMn. 

Brought forward 

To establish commercial rela- 
tions with China 


During the ftrst quarter. . . l,A40,72l 1 &| 2.940.R04 16 Compensation fur cerUin diplo* 

During the second qharter 6.188,390 62 > 4,100.030 7.1 matic aerrices 

Daring the third quarter. . 0,381,080 18 j To commiasiuner to Sandwich, 


From miBcellaueous sources...! 

Total receipts, exclusive 
of loans. Sec. 

Treasury notes under act of 

February 15, 1841 

TreoMi^y notes under act of 
January ai, 1842 


Avails of loan of March 8, 1848 


trust tuuds, were, viz. 

Civil Ust. 

Legislature 

Executive 

Judiciary 

Crovernments in the Territories 
Surveyors and their clerks. . . . 
Officers of the Mint and 

branches 

Conituissiotier of die Public 

Buildings 

Secretary to sign patents j 

Total civil list 

Foreign Intercourse, 

Salaries of ministers 

Salaries of secietaries of lega- 
Uon 


Turkey 

lutfits of ministers and char] 

des affaires 

Salary of dragoman to Turk< 
and contingencies 


missions abroad . 

Expenses incurred by the le- 
gation to Mexico, in relation 

to prisoners 

Contingent expenses of foreign 

intercourse 

Salary of the consuls at London 

and Paris 

Relief and protection of Ame- 
rican aeamen 

Clerk-hire, office-rent, &c., to 
American consul, London.... 
Intercourse with Barliary 

powers 

Interpreters, naards, Ac., at the 
consnlates In Turkish domi- 
nions 


Denmark 

Carried forward.. 


3i927Aa7 

81 



18,187,9019^ 

76 

7,046,843 

91 

1,335,797 

62 

897,818 

n 

130,260 

12 

130,663 

44 

19,643,006 

40 

8.065,825 

46 

1.060,396 

05 



7,014,644 

83 

45,350 

00 

3,408,554 

89 

‘017,000 

00 

3,425,829 

87 

4.8N:<,:t5K 

36 

.... 


(i, •184, 000 

00 

14,80f(^.35 

6^ 

12.479.708 

3«j 

:U,452,702 

01 20,54.1,033 

82, 

1,20.8,51.8 

16 

33.1,188 

i 

J 

887,015 

33 

440,k98 

82 

.100,990 

87 

287.0.18 

04 

141,264 

82 

79,200 

92 

51,141 

46 

^3.309 

w, 

44.CT7 

.15 

19,0.10 

00* 

1 

.8,000 

00 

1,419 

44* 

1,500 

00 

750 

00 

2,893,103 

09 

1,196,931 

07 

62,013 

8.1 

33,507 

29 

16,465 

71 

7,850 

00 

65,369 

1.1 

25,325 

00 

4,305 

00 

2,705 

00 

45,000 

00 



3,025 

00 

1,9.12 

5.1 

8,500 

00 



45.819 

89 

23,557 

37 

5,150 

00 

810 

75 

25,500 

00 

8,000 

00 

3.1^ 

66 

1,007 

06 

58,410 

52 

27,867 

02 

3,444 

47 1 

1,400 

00 

11,509 

i 

00 

4,803 

87 

3,000 

00 



> 9,117 

12 



.... 


4,500 

00 

3.17,864 

77| 

143,316 

91 


To commiasiuner to Sandwich 

Islands 

Extra compensation to late 
Smithsouiad agent 

Total foreign intercourse. . 

Miacellaneoua. 


dollara ets. dollars cts. 
857,884 77 143,345 81 

.... 40,680 00 

.... 15,081 49 

2,150 00 

3,815 73 


Support and maintenance of 

ligbt-houses, Ac 

Marino hospital eatabliahment. 


bouse 

•iipport of the penitentiary. . 


ritory 

Printing, Ac., ordered by Con- 
Rfess 


t'uited States.. 


Mississippi 

Vo per cent on sale 
lands in Alabama. 


boundary line 

Insane hospital for the District 

of Columbia 

Bridge across Pennsylvania 
avenue. 


Cenoral Post-Office 

Lighting lamps on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue...^ 

Auxiliary watch ju the city of 

Washington... 

Expenses incidental to the 

issue of treasury notes 

Expenses incidental to the 

loans 

Support of lunatics of the 

District of Columbia 

Three and five per cents to 

certain states 

Relief of the cities of the 

District of Columbia 

Debentures and other charges. 
Additional compensation to col- 
lectors, Ac 

Payment of horses, Ac., lost. . . 
Duties refunded under protest 
Repayment for lands errone- 
ously sold 

Documentary history of the 

American revolution 

To Maine and Massachusetts 
under treaty of Washington . 
Sales of lauds ceded by Ottowa 
Indians 

Carried forward 


317.884 

77 

204,893 

28 

91,664 

78 

23,901 

51 

389,388 

84' 

i 184,548 

46 

114,771 

73 

50,134 

54 

164,963 

1 

50 

21,698 

60 

1,500 

00 



10, .103 

50 

4,500 

00 

190,136 

94 

26,752 

14 

47.220 

00 

19,925 

00 

435,607 

68 

83,338 

79 

53,697 

00 ' 

21,303 

00 

600 

00 

14,400 

00 

40,532 

68 

41,618 

00 

109,560 

03 

2/>,57l 

64 

87,363 

00 

26,300 

00 

84,782 

87 

33,030 

00 

144,314 

33 



110,207 

61 



407,696 

33 

72,078 

77 

8,290 

34 

904 

75 

49,001 

42 

21,382 

0.1 

3,000 

00 

7,000 

00 

12,000 

00 



860 

00 

3,500 

00 

33.243 

75 



1,100 

00 



2,390 

79 

3,410 

57 

3,095 

19 

1,581 

04 

•!,923 

10 

11,340 

71 

/ 4,000 

00 

500 

09 

70,901 

78 

10,492 

31 

132,rM 

05 

93,560 

60 

375,004 

00 

3,450 

00 

33,037 

62 

100,923 

85 

2,825 

98 

28,596 

69 

183,470 

17 

143,478 

78 

16,468 

90 

7,712 

.19 

.... 


34,468 

00 



300,000 

00 



20,679 

00 

1,401,163 

15 

1,439,979 

41 


(continued) 
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AMERICA 


STATEBCEirr of Duties, Revenues, and Public Expenditure — continued. 


DUTIES, REVENUES, Ac. For 1842. l®*;,^!^**** DUTIES, REVENUES, &c. For 1842. ® 


MiooelloBaoiiB — continued, c1ollit» eta. 

Brought forward 3,401.103 15 

Tcatiog the electro-magnetio 

telegrairtio 

RmulM mud account of the ex- 
ploring expedition .... 

An other items of a miscel- 
laneous nature 10,884 92 

Total miscellaneous 3,4S!'0,548 U7 

Under the direction of the 
tl'ar Department. 

Army proper 3,041,778 29 

Military Academy 178,770 05 

Fortificatious, and other works 

of defence 958,277 90 

Armories, arsenals, aud niu- 

nitionsof war 738,979 79 

Harbours, roads, rivers, &c. . . . 108,482 34 

Surveys 37,708 32 

Lighthouses & marine hospitals 14 .804 1 3 

Pensions 1,445,212 78 

Indian department 1,007,000 85 

Claims of the State of Virgiula 10,915 53 
Arming and equipping the 

militia 211,811 10 

Payments to militia and rolun- 

teors 420,837 43 

Meteorological observations at 

military posts 1,000 00 

Relief of sundry individuals. . 52,917 00 

Total under direction of the 

War Departmuul 8,924,507 97 

Under the direction of the 
Navy Department, 

Pay and subsistimce, including 
medicines, &c 4,048,441 52 

Carried forward 4,048,441 52 


dollars cts. 1 
1.439.979 41 


Brought forward 


8.000 00 and equipment 

Gimtingent expenses 

5.000 00 Navy yards 

Navy hospitals and asylum... 

12,985 12 Magazines 

Survey of the coast from Apa- 

1,466,004 53 lachicola bay to the mouth o 
the Mississippi 


738.979 79 
108,482 34 
37,708 32 
14,804 13 

1,445,212 78 
1,007,000 05 
10,915 53 

211,811 10 

420,837 43 

1,000 00 

52,917 00 


1,693,274 73 
(i3,G05 10 


328,203 94 
101,008 68 
21,472 00 

4,667 04 
836,277 36 
444.585 30 

0,572 50 


vcy of Nantucket shoal., 
irrauging, preserving, Ac. 
lections niiido by the exp 
ing expedition 


Marine corps. 
Pensions to in 
Ac...... .... 


0,572 50i Afempbis, Tennessee 

I Building depot of charts 

84,540 75 Use of Babbitt's antPhttritiou 

I metal 

109,649 34 1 


Navy Department 


8,924,507 97 4.158,384 31 1 1 


ruhlic Debt. 

{Paying the old public debt. . , 


1842, and 1843 

Redemption of Treasury non 
Interest on Treasury notes.. < 

2,079,546 42| Total public debt 


2,079,540 42' 


Total expenditures 


For 1842. 

Six Months 
of 1843. 

dollars cts. 

dollars ots. 

4,048,441 

52 

2,070,546 

42 

3,114,47.1 

10 

916,172 

85 

485,160 

04 

330.505 

63 

235,328 

20 

67,0.15 

00 

24,182 

27 

13,245 

59 

619 

13 

300 

00 

, 10,925 

28 

3,923 

53 

4,345 

39 



15,100 

00 

2,000 

CO 

4,000 

00 



2..'i84 

57 

2,090 

00 

1,098 

79 

1,324 

70 

377,829 

32 

203,07 V 

79 

r 


21,440 

00 



111 

12 

— 


3,000 

00 



20,000 

00 

!| 8..324.993 

70 

3,672,717 

79 

i 

, j 5.165 

25 

5,224 

.12 

’l 40.7,81)4 
i 7,704,074 

07 

386,187 

88 

84 

332,788 

32 

:i02,i34 

7K 

137,400 

05 

1 

.! 8,477.86m 

94 

861,007 

47 

. 32,398,900 

JH 

11,559,998 

30 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FROM JULY 1 , 1843 , TO MARCH 1 , 1844 . 


From a subsequent report of the Secretary of the Treasuify, made up to 
February 29th, 1844, we gather the following particulars: 


The balance in the treasury on the 1st .fuly, 1843, was 

The receipts from that time 29th Februar)', 1844, were 


Lands 

IncideiitHls 

Loan of 1843.-.. 
Treasury notes.. 


Q Total 

The payments for the same period have been 

For civil list, miscellaneous, and foreign interconrse 

Military 

Naval 

Reimbursing treasury notes 

Interest on treasury notes 

luterest on public debt : 


Balance in the treasury, lat March. 1844.. 


1 dlrs. cts. j 

15,102,688 

20 

1,337,052 

79 

84,208 

62 

70,231 

35 

1,910,800 

00 

• ••■ 


3,530,065 

18 

6. 17 <(,48.5 

13 

4,703,956 

13 

0,758,711 

49 

547,280 

6^7,434 

07 

97 

.... 


dlrs. 

cts. 

10,434,507 

55 

'18,513,081 

02 

28,048,488 

57 

25,361.048 

03 

3.587.439 

64 
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From these daita it would appear^ that the amount of the national debt, in- 
cluding treasury notes, as a part of said debt, has been reduced dollars 

14 cents, between the 1st of July, 1843, and the 29th of February, 1844. T hus ; 


I Amount of treaiiary note# redeemed.... 
’ Amount received fur treasury notee. 
Receipts fur luana for 1B43 


Shoving a roductiou of indebtedness of. 


dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

.. . 


0.758,711 

49 

1,019,800 

00 


70,331 

35 

1,080,0'IJ 

35 




' 


7.778,680 

14 


Abstract of the Appropriation Bills passed at the first Sesi^ion of the Twenty-eighth 
, Congress. 


EXPENSES. 


Expenses. 


Civil and Diplomatic Expxnbks. 

(For the year ending June 30th, lH4r).) 

Congress— pay uf nieinbers 

M incidental expeosoH 

Preanlint of the United States 

Kepairstif capitol, president’s house, Ac... 

Oeparimentof state ' 

Treasury dcpartuient — pay of officers 

„ ,, incidental uxpeuses.j 

War department— pay officers | 

,, ,, incidental expenses.....! 

Ndvy department ; 

Patent olliee { 

Puflt-ollicc department < 

Surveyors and tht'ir clerks ' 

United States mint and branches 

<TnveriinieiitK of the territories i 

J udiciary 

Mihcellanootis i 

laglit-hnuse establislinieut 

Surveys of public lauds.. ' 

United States bank lor custum-huusc at! 

Philadelphia I 

Intercourse with foreign lutioiis I 

For offices created by act of Augu.<»«^ 2(i,< 



Deficiencies in uppropriatioiis for year enU<; 
ing June .‘)0, J8f'l ; 


dlrs. Gts. 


351,000 00 
17*2,610 50 
35,000 00 
10,007 
• 48, ‘200 00 
317,400 00 
45. OHO 00 
OH, 200 00 
2;k705 00 
7.5,2.51 .50 
4,300 00 

172.270 00 

6!l,0‘20 00 

i;< 1,0*20 00 
H8,H47 2» 
5.11,410 67 
2H8.52I 3.1 
307,1.19 80 
20ti,.M0 00 

•22.5.000 00 
3!i8,*27:» 71 

.50,882 50 

211.270 8*2 


EXPENSES. 


Expenses. 


Brought furtvard 

Army appropriation bill 

Navy appropriation 

Indian department and Indian treaties.... 

Pensions (Acts Nos. 12 and 35) 

Post-office department 

.Military academy 

Uelicieucy in former appropriation for sea- 
men 

Improvement of certain harbours and rivers 

Ituildiug and repairing fortifications 

Missouri horses lo>t in the Florida war 

Sales of condemned naval stores for naval 

service 

Ke|iairiiig the couit- house in Alexandria.. 
.Navy yard and depot at Memphis in Ten- 
nessee 

To test the Biibiuaiine telescope, and mark 

the boundary of Mobile* 

iuiprovenieiitson west shore, of Lake Michi* 

gan (Nos. 37, 38) 

Deficiency in naval appropriations for 1844 
liimrovenients in loua and Florida, and 
Hospital at Key West (Nos. 43 44.45).... 
Insane persons in the District of Columbia. 
! Private bills in which sums are specified... 


dlrs. Gts. 
.1,914,544 4ft 
3,373,313 10 
5.712.914 83 
971.33U II 
1,048,050 00 
4, .530,000 00 
116,846 50 

40, .500 00 

6.5.5.000 00 
537,745 00 

34.500 00 
116,023 79 

550 00 

100.000 00 

6,000 00 

35,000 00 
53*2,000 62 

04.500 00 
4.000 00 

fi.5,657 36 


Tutal, 


21.838,273 36 


Total civil and diplmnntic expenses 3,91 |,.5tl 45 


Statement of Duties, Revenues, and Public Expenditures, during the Fiscal Year 
boginning July I, and ending June 30, 1844. 


DUTIES, REVKNUE.S, AND PUBLIC Year ending DUT1E.S. BKVENUFS. AND PUBLIC i Year ending 
EXPENDITURES. ! June 30. 1841 EXPENDITURES. i J..«m an lasA 


The receipts into the treasury were as fol-j 
lows: — ! 

From customs, vix.— I 

During the first quarter 

During the second quarter 

During the third quarter 

During the tourth quarA^r 

Total customs 

From sales of public lands 

From misccllaiieoMs sources 


June 30, 1841 
diillais cts. 


Total receipts, exclusive of loans, . 

Treasury notes under act of January 31, ]842| 
Treasury notes under actol August 31, IH-^ 
Treasury notes under act of March 3, 1843 

Avails of loans of 1841 and 1H42 

Avails of loan of March .1, 1843 


Total firom notes and loans I 1,877,181 


Total means. 


Grand total | 40,816/207 


6, 132, *272 

09 

3,881,993 

47 

7,67 .5, 066 

40 

8,411^,938 

98 

36,183,570 

94 

2,059,939 

80 

261,007 

94 

2H,,504,518 

68 

1,806,050 

00 

70,231 

3.5 

1,877,181 

35 

1 30/181,700 

03 ; 

' 10,434,507 

5,5 I 

1 40,816/207 

58 1 


The expeiiditures./ixclusivo of trust funds, 
, were as follows : — 

Cii il List. 

Legislatui^c.. 

Executive 


Gov ernniviits in the Territories 

Surveyors and their clerks , 

Officers of the Mint and branches. « . 


Tots! civil list 


Foreign Intcrcourae. 

Salaries of ministers 

Salaries of secretaries of legation. 
Salaries of charges dos aflaires... 


Outfits of ministers and charges des affairesj 
Salary ot dragoman to Turkey and con- 
tingencies 


a::iroad. 


Carried forward. 


June 30, 1844. 


dollars cts. 


856,874 84 
810,752 P2 
.550,477 1 8 
jnj.736 04 
51,4.51 28 

47.100 00 
2,000 00 
1,500 00 


2,451,892 36 


69..56G 06 
13,246 00 
46,813 36 

3.000 00 

9.000 00 

1,850 0 

26,337 72 


{conttHued) 


109,803 M 


J064 


AMERICA 


Statement of Duties, Revenues, and Public Expenditures^ 
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Year ending 
June 80, 1644. 

dollars. 

cts. 

169,803 

14 

20,064 

67 


00 

8,000 

00 

81,853 

74 

2,800 

00 

6,394 

24 

1,000 

00 

3,000 

00 

1,27.3 

00 

650 

00 

295,286 

79 

122, .368 

62 

308,467 

25 

tJ.5,741 

72 , 

46,146 

03 

54(| 

63 

12,500 

00 

02.3 

49 

30,353 

28 

15,301 

00 

206,934 

79 

06,305 

66 

05,000 

00 

78,875 

00 

138,704 

67 

5,358 

86,500 

46 

00 

2,.500 

00 

0,400 

74 

2,000 

00 

2,300 

00 

38,021 

04 

103,864 

77 

710 

05 

124,260 

09 

277,327 

04 

17,779 

58 

11,315 

22 

452,898 

18 > 

18,358 

62 

98,746 

86 

2,411,753 

51 


DUTIES, REVENUES. AND PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES. 


Foreign lotercoume — continued. 
Bronght forward.. 


BjCTOoaee incurred by the legation to 

Itexico, in relation to prisoners 

Contingent expenses of foreign inter- 


Expenses of forwarding the mails, dec , 

between Chagros and Panama 

Salary of the consnls at London ant* Paris. 
Relief and protection of American seamen 
Clerk-hire, office-rent, &c., to American 

oonaul, London 

Interoourae with Barbary powers .... 
Preneh seamen killed or woundtd at 

Toulon 

Interpreters, guards, &c., at the consulates 

la Turkish dominions 

Payments under the ninth article of treaty 

with Spain 

OntAt of charge d’affaires to Denmark .... 
To establish commercial relations with 

China 

Compensation for certain diplomatic ser- 
vices 

To eommiasioner to Sandwich Islands 

Extra corapenaation to late Smithsonian 
agent 


Total foreign intercourse. 


MisetUaneous. 

Surveys of public lands 

Support and maintenance of light-houses, 

Ac 

Marine hospital eatabli-throent. 

Public buildings, &c., in Washington 


Furniture of the President's house 

Support of the penitentiary 

Sixth census 

Patent fund 

Distribution of the sales of public lands. . . > 
Payment to Maine and Massachusetts for] 
expenses incurred in pnitecting the here- 
tofore disputed territory on the north- 
eastern froutier of the United States | 

To meet the engagements of the Poat-Officei 

Department I 

Public buildings in Iowa territory I 

Printing, &c., ordered by Congress 

Building custom-houses, Ac I 

Survey of the coast of the United States.. . . 1 

Hint establishment 

Relief of sundry Individuals 

Miacellsneous claims unprovided for i 

Survey of the north-eastern boundary linei 
Insane hospital for the District of Columbia| 
Removal of the atatue of Washington..^. . . . 
Auxiliary watch in the city of Washing ion 
Expenses incidental to the issue of trea- 
sury notes 

Expenses incidental to the loans, 

Support of lunatics of the District of] 

Columbia 

Three and Ave per cents to certain states. . 

Two per cent fund to Alabama. 

Two per cent fund to Mississippi 

Relief of the cities of the District otj 

Debentures and other charges 

Additional compensation to collectors, Ac.. 

Payment of horses. Ac., lost 

Duties refunded under protest. 

Repayment for lands erroneously sold 

Refunding purchase-money for land sold 
in riie Greensburg district, Louisiana. ... 
Documentary history of the American re-| 
volution, 


DUTIES, REVENUES. AND PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES. 


Miscellaneous — continued. 

Brought forward 

iTo Maine and Massachusetts under trestyj 

I of Washington 

Sales of lands ceded by Ottowa Indians. 
Testing the electro-magnetic telc^graphs. . . 
Results and account of the exploring ex- 
pedition 

Preserving the botanical and horticultural 
Bpecimens brought home by the ex- 
ploring expedition 

Preparing indices to the manuscript papers 

of Washington 

Information rrsperting foreign commerce. 

Hegiaters for ahips and veaaels 

'‘lerk -to rommissioners, and expenses 
incifrred by the collector of New York,! 
in relation to goods destroyed by Aie.. . . 
Payment of books ordered by CongroMN. ... 
AU other items of a miscellaneous nature.. 


Total miscellaneous. 


Under the dircctitm of tfte fi ar Depart-j 
ment. 


Military academy 

FortiAcatinns, nod other works of defence. 
Armories, arsenals, and munitions of war. 
Harbours, roads, rivers. Ac 


J^ight-bouses and marine hospitals. 

Peiinions 

Indian department 

Claims of the state of Viiginia 

Arming and equipping the militia.. 
Payments to niilitia ami volunteers. 
Relief oi sundry individuals 


Total under the direction of the war! 
departmen* 


Year ending 
July 80, 1646. 


Under the direction of the \avg Depart- 
mrnt. 

Pay and subsistence, including medicines, 

Ac 

Increase, repairs, armament, and equip 
luont 


Navy yards 

Navy hospitals and asylum . 

Maetaxines 

Survey of the coast from Apalachicola bay 

to the mouth of the Mississippi 

A rranging, preserving, Ac., collections made 

by the exploring expedition 

Suppression of the slave-trade 

Relief of sundry individuals 

Murine corps 

Pensions to invalids, widows, Ac.. . . 
Survey of the harbour of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 

Building dep6t of charts 

Use of Babbitt's anti-attrition metal. 


Total under the direction of the navyj 
department 


Public Debt. 

Paying the old public debt. ... 


Redemption of tr.easiiry notes. 
Interest on treasury notes. i . . . 


Total public debt 

Total expenditures. 


dollars 

cts. 

2,411,753 

51 

17,500 

00 

80,000 

00 

1,200 

00 

1,108 

00 

3,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

7,005 

09 

5,444 

70 

5,5.'j;i 

21 

2,484,565 

47 

3,053,204 

53 

123,195 

27 

705,980 

44 

010,827 

43 

2(»,029 

51 

55,210 

50 

2.013,072 

63 

1,021,500 

18 

18,104 

78 

176,941 

37 

174,819 

14,440 

62 

91 

8,231,317 

23 

4,145,087 

35 

1,31.5,727 

54 

540,320 

70 

141,010 

7.5 

15,212 

00 

780 

01 

18,512 

0 

303.499 

8 

16,634 

4 

0,490,990 

05 

46,077 

75 

1,222,6.57 

11,118,628 

03 

42 

611,010 

84 

12,996,773 

54 

32,958,627 

94 

7,857,879 

64 
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Statemtint of Duties, Revenues, and Public Exfienditurcs, for the first Quarter of the 
fiscal Year, from July 1st, to September 30tli, 1844, exclusive of Trust Funds. 


11 ECEIPT 8 AND JiXPENDlTrUES. Ammmt. 


RECBirTB. 

Cui«toni8 

SalcN of public UttdB 

MidcoUaueouv uud incidental aourci'A. 


'Total. 


FXI'INUITUREH. 

Civil lint, miflcellanfuUMp and forL‘ii?,n 
tercourae ^ 

Cnrripd forward .... 


Amount. 

dlrs. Its. 

10,873.718 

434.002 

27,8.19 

04 

04 

16 

i 1.336,4ft9 

24 

1,411,052 

Oft 

1,411,042 

05 


F.XPENDri CUES. 


Rrought forward. . . . 

Army proper 

t'orutit utiouH, uid.iancc, amiiug nnluiaj 

Ac 

Indian department... 

Pension A 

Nava) eAtablishnieiit 

Iiitereat, Ac , piililic ddbt 

lit demptioii of p^rt ot loan ot IHII.... 
Uodeuiption of ticasury iiuteA, and iutcrcat 


Total. 


Amop^'« 


dlra. ctn. 
1,411,042 Oft 
75 

200.027 24 
70 

023.71 7 ftl> 
l,9«ri,2Wi 80 
HI,4<H 62 
234,r.OO 00 
322,9 h4 61 


7,233,844 42 


Statemicnt of the Debt of^thc United States, December 1st, 1844. 


DEBT s. 


1. Of the (old) funded debt, being uri' 
claiuu'il principal and intpn nt, returned 
from the late iMati officca 


the .'Uat of Dooeuiber, 17tH, tf ibo (old) 
uiifunded deht, payable on presentation 
3. Treaaury notea iaaued during tbe lau* 
war, payable oil present itioii 


on preseritatou. 


Stntea, viz. : 

Of the city ut Waahingtou. 
,, ,, Alexandria.. 

„ I, Georgetown., 


Total 

Carried forward. 


Anunint. 

dlrs. cts. 1 

t 


156,174 

51 

• 22,003 

5G 

4.317 

44 

4,320 

09 

lH6,Hl.S 

60 

840,000 

00 

2I0.00() 

00 

210.000 

on 

1,260,(100 

00 

1,446,815 

GO 


DEBT S. 


Amount. 


Brought forward . . . , 

ms, VIZ. : 

I ndortlic act of tbe 21«t of July, lS4lJ 

ledeeinable IM of Januarv , 1843 j 

Viidcr tlu' act of the l.'ith of April, 

redeemalde 1st of January, IHO.'I 

Under the ae.t ol the .'Ini i»t March, 1843; 
redeemable 1st of July, 1833 


I'otal 

7. Outatanding treasury notes : 

Of the several i-sKues prior to the (Hat of 

August, fs-i.'i 

Of notes issued and paid out under tbei 
act of the 3rd of Murch, 1813 


I'afal 

Total debt 


dlrs. cN. 
I.44<i,8ir»' 6(1 


r», 143.026 BB 
8,343.886 03 
7,001,231 35 


20.491,141 26 


620,00.1 17 
1,286,050 00 


1,012,713 17 
2;),8ftU,(i73 03 


Abstract of the Appropriation Bills passed at the second Session of the Twenty-eighth 

Congress. 


K X 1’ E N S E 8. 


Civil and Diplomatic Expenses. 
(For the year endiiip#une 30th, 184G ) 

Congress — pay of nuiubeis... 

„ incidontal expoiiarH 

Freaident and vioe-prvsideut of the Uoiteilj 

Repairing and furnishing the president's 

house 

Depamupiit of state 

Treasury departmeut— pay of officers.. 

,, ,, incidental expousea 

War department — pay of officers 

„ „ incidental expenses. 

Navy departmeut 

Patent office 

Poat-offioe departmtmt 

Puhlic buildings and grounds 

Surveyors and their clerks 

United States Mint and branches.. 

Governments of the territories .a 

Judiciary 


Carried forward. 


Jc: 


Amount, 


EXPENSES. 


Amount. 


dim. els. 1 


dlrs. 4 

L-tS. 



Brought forward .... 

2,581,978 

33 


1 

Miscellaneous 

2n,(;24 

67 

500,000 

00 

ijight-lioiise estublihlimcut 

394.H08 

OtJ 

295,365 

60 

Surveys nt piiblir lauds 

160,000 

00 

1 


Two luMalmenta 111 the Mexican indemnity 



30,000 

00 

due iu 1844 | 

275,000 

00 



iKdicicucy in appropriation for contingent 



20,000 

00 

exiK'UseH Ilf CiuigresM 

120,000 

00 

.50,045 

00 

Intercuurso ivitM5»reigu nations 

408,543 

45 

341,100 

00 



— 

47,050 

00 

Total 

l,27(>,9ft4 

51 

99,200 

00 

Revolutionary and other peubiimers 

2,2.5.».00(» 

00 

17105ft 

(M) 

Army appropriation bill... 

.1.029,766 

36 

80,975 

00 

Navy appropiiatiori bill 

6.350,789 

68 

4,000 

00 

Fost-ofliee department - 

f>,i(;(;,ooo 

00 

208,320 

00 

Ntivy peiisioiicrs g 

G ,000 

on 

54,878 

50 

.Siippnitof the military aradetM^ 

1j8,049 

00 

Cl.OlO 

00 

Appropriations for the Indian dvpartuient 

l,0.'i9,5t>3 

74 

158,300 

06 

Building und rcp.iiring foi tificalions 

800,000 

00 

81,179 

33 

Improvements in the territories 

.96,1*00 

00 

532, GOO 

00 

MiSLellaueoua 

144.025 

G7 

2,581 ,978 

33 

Total 

24,225,088 

90 


From the annual report of Mr. R. J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, we 
extract the following ; 

“Treasury Department, December JJrd, 1815. 

“In obedience to the ‘Act supplementary to the act to establish the Treasury Department,* 
the undersigned respectfully submits the following report. 

“The receipts and expenditures for the fise4il year ending the 30th of June, 1845, were as 
follows : 

VOL. HI. • 6 
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AMERICA. 


Recsipts and Means for the Year ending the dOth of June, 1845. 

dtri. 

Protn customs 97,A2B,112 

From sales of public lands. 2,077,022 

From miscellaneous sources 

Total receipts 29,769,133 

Add balance in treasury July 1, 1844 7,867,379 

Total mean 87,626,513 20 

The expenditures during the same fiscal year amounted to 29,968,206 

Leariiig a balance in treasury July 1, 1845, of 7,658,306 

The estimated Receipts and Expenditures for the fiscal Year ending the dOth of June, 
^ 1846, are : 

Receipts. 

w 

From customs, first quarter, by actual returns 8,861,932 

For second, third, and fourth quBi-tera, as estimated 15,638,067 

Total from customs 24,500,000 

From sales nf public lands C 

From raiscellaueous and incidental sources 


dirs. cts. 
84,478,306 22 


Total receipts 26,820,000 

Add balance in treasury 1st July, 1845 7,650,306 22 

Total means os estimated 

Expendituhes. 

The actual expenditures for first quarter, ending ibe 30tLof Septem- 

ber, 1H45 

The estimated expenditures for the other three quarters, from the 
Ist of October, 1845, to 30th of June, 1840, are: 

For civil list, Tureigu intercourse, and miscellaneous purposes. 

Army proper 

Fortificatious, ordnance, arming militia, &c 

Indian department 

Pensions 

Interest on public debt and treasury notes 

Redemption of residue of loan of 1841 

Treasury notes outstanding 

Naval establishment 

Total .... 29,627,051 90 

Which deducted from total means above stated $ will leave in trea- — — 

sury on the 1st of July, 1846, an estimated balance V 4,851,254 32 


87,528,112 

70 

2,077,022 

30 

163,098 

5G 

29,769,133 

56 

7.867,379 

64 

37,626,513 

29,968,206 

20 

98 

7,658,306 

82 

ng the doth 

d1:x. ots. 

8Ji61,932 

14 

15,638,067 

80 

24,500,000 

00 

2,200,000 

00 

120,000 

00 

86,820,000 

00 

7,650,306 

22 

8,463,002 

41 

0,739,211 

06 

2,501,735 

06 

2,340,778 

82 

1.649,791 

94 

1,355,556 

02 

856,070 

48 

29,300 

00 

C87.764* 

* 18 

4,902,845 

03 


“ But this balance is subject to be decreased by such additional appropriations ns Congress 
shall make, to be expended during the fiscal year ending the 30tli of June, 1846, and to be altered 
by the sums ^hich may be presented for payment of the d.i funded and unfunded debt, and old 
treasury notes. 

The estimated Receipts, Means, and Expenditures for the fiscal year commencing the 1st of July 
1846, and ending the SOth of June, 1847, are as follows • 


Receipts 

dlrs. ta. 

From customs for tlio four quarters 22,500,000 00 

From public lands 2,400,000 00 

From misceilaneous and incidental sources 100,000 00 


Total 25.000,000 00 

Add esUmated balance to be in treasury the 1st of July, 1840 4,851,254 32 


Total estimated means for fiscal year ending the 3?th of June, 1847. ■ • 
Expenditubeb. 

The estimated expenditure during the same period, viz. : 

The b;\lance of the former appropriations which will be required to be 


expended in tbis year 1,441,457 10 

Permanent and indefinite appropriations 2,097,015 72 

Specific appropriations asked for this year 21,079,440 43 


dIrs. cts. 
29,851,254 32 


Total estimated expenditures 

Which is composed of the following particulars, viz.: 

Civil list, fnreign intercourse, and misceUaiieoaB. 

Army proper 

Fortiftcationa, ordnance, arming militia, Ac. 

Pensions., 

Indian department 

Naval establiabment....... 

Interest on public debt 


25,518,813 25 

6,925,292 62 
3,304,458 02 
4.331A00 03 
2,507,100 00 
2,214,916 18 
6,339,390 88 
830J)44 73 


Which, deducted from the total of means before stated, gives an esti- 
mated balance on the 1st of July, 1847, of. 


85,518,613 86 
4,832,441 07 


The Taripp. — The receipts for the first quarter of this year are less by 2,011,885 dollars 90 
cents, than the receipts of the same quarter last year. Among the causes of decrease is the 
progressive diminution of the importation of many liigh-protectedarticles^and the substitution of 
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rival domestic prodacts. For the nine months ending June SO, 1648^ since the present tariff, the 
average of duties upon dutiable imports was equal to 37 dollars 84 1-10 cents per cent ; for the 
year ending June 30, 1844, 33 dollars 85 9-10 cents per cent ; and for the year ending June 30, 
1845, 29 dollars 90 per cent^showing a great diminution in the average per centage, 
part to increased importation of some articles hearing the lighter duties, and decreased importations 
of others bearing the higher duties. The revenue from ad valorem duties last year exceeded that 
realised from specific duties, although the average of the ad valorem duties was only 23 dollars 
57 cents per cent, and the average of the specific duties 41 dollars 30 cents — presenting another 
strong proof that lower duties increase the revenue. Among the causes tending to augment the 
revenue, are increifeed emigration and the annexation of Texas. The estimates for the expendi- 
tures of 1846 are based chiefly upon appropriations made by Congress. The estimated expendi- 
tures of 1847 are founded upon data furnished by the several departments, and are less by 
4,108,238 dollars 65 cents than those of the preceding year. These estimates are submitted in 
the full conviction that, whenever Congress, guided by an enlightened economy, can diminish 
the expenditures without injur}' to the public interest, such retrenchment will be made so as to 
lighten the burden of taxation, and hasten the extinguishment of the public debt, reduced on the 
IsC of October last to 17,057,445 dollars 52 cents. 

In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws, the following principles have been 
ad^ted : 

^t. Tiiat no more money should be collected than is necessary for tiie wants of the govern- 
ment, economically administered. • 

2nd. That no duty be imposed on any articles above the lowest rate which will yield the largest 
amount of revenue. • 

3rd. Tliat, below such rate, discrimination may be made, descending in the scale of duties ; or, 
for imperative reasons, the articles may be placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

4th. That the muxiinuiii revenue duty should be imposed on luxuries. 

5th. That all luiiiirnums, and all sjiecific duties should he abolished, and ad valorem duties 
substituted in their place — care being taken to guard against fraudulent invoices and under-valua- 
tiun, and to assess the duty upon the actual market value. 

6th. That the duties should be so imposed as to operate as equally as possible throughout tlie 
Union, discriminating neither for nor against any class or section. 

No horizontal scale of duties is recommended ; because such a scale would be a refusal to dis- 
criminate for rovemic, and might sink that revenue below the wants of the government. Some 
articles will yield the largest revenue at duties that would be wholly or partially prohibitory in other 
cases. Luxuries, «is a general rule, will bear the highest revenue duties ; but even some very 
costly luxuries, easily smuggled, will bear but a light duty for revenue, whilst other articles, of 
great bulk and weight, will bear a hjjjher duty for revenue. There is no instance within the know- 
ledge of this department, of any hori/onUil tariff ever having been enacted by any one of the 
nations of the world. There must be discrimination for revenue, or the burden of taxation must 
be augmented, in order to bring the same amount of money into the treasury. It is difficult also 
to adopt any nrbitrifl*y maximum, to w'hich an inflexible adherence must he demanded in all cases. 
Thus, upon brandy and spirits a specific duty, var}ingasan equivalent ad valorem from 180 to 261 
per cent yields a large revenue, yet no one would propose either of these rates ns a maximum. 
These duties are loo liigh for revenue, from the cnc(»iiragement they present for smuggling these 
baneful luxuries ; yet a duty of 20 per cent upon brandy and spirits would be far below the revenue 
standard, would greatly diminish the income on these imjjorts, ff*t|uire increased burdens upon the 
necessaries of life, and would revolt the moral sense of the w hole community. There are many 
other luxuries which will benra much higher duty for revenue than 20 percent ; and the only true 
maximum is that which experience dcmoil^tratcs will bring, in each case, the largest revenue at the 
lowest rate of duty. Nor should maximum revenue duties be imposed upi»n qll articles ; for this 
would yield too large an income, and would prevent all discrimination within the revenue standard, 
and require necessaries to be taxed as high as luxuries. But, whilst it is impossible to adopt any 
horizontal scale of duties, or even any arbitrary maximum, experience proves that, as a general 
rule, a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem will yield the largest revenue. — There are , however, a few 
exceptions above, as well as many below this standard. Thus, wJiilst the lowest revenue duty on 
most luxuries exceeds 20 per cent#there are many costly articles, of small bulk and easily smuggled, 
which would bring perhaps no revenue at a duty as high as 20 per cent ; and even at the present 
rate, 7^ per cent, they will yield in most cases a small revenue ; whilst coal, iron, sugar and mo- 
lasses, articles of great hulk and weight, yielded last year six millions of revenue, at an average 
rate of duty exceeding GO per cent, ad valorem. These duties are far too high for revenue upon 
all these articles, and ought to be r^uced to the revenue standard ; but if Congress desire to obtain 
the largest revenue from duties on these articles, those duties, at the lowest rate for revenue, would 
exceed 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Warehousing System. — Prior to the dOth of June, 1842, a credit was given for the payment 
of duties; since whicl^ date they have been collect^ in ca.sh. Before the cash duties and the 
tariff of 1842, our trade in foreign imports rc-exnortcd abroad afforded large and proHtable emplov- 
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ment to our merchants and freight to our commercial marine, both for the inward and outward 
voyage ; but since the last tariff tlfis trade is being lost to the country, as is proved by the tables 
hereto annexed. The total amount>of foreign imports re-exported during the three years since 

last tariff, both of free and dutiable goods, is 83,384,894 dollars — being far less than in any 
three years (cxc^t during the war) since 1793, and less than was re-exported in any one of eight 
several years. The highest aggregate of any three years was 178,108,813 dollars, and the lowest 
aggregate 41,315,705 dollars — being in the years 1794, 1795, and 1796. Before 1620, the free 
goods are not distinguished in this particular from dutiable goods ; but since that date the returns 
show the following result : during the throe years since the tariff of 1642, the value of dutiable 
imports re-exported was 12,590,811 — being less than in any one of seven yd&rs preceding since 
1820, the lowest aggregate ol^ any three years since that date being 14,918,444, and the highest 
57,727,293. Even before the cash duties, for 6vc years preceding the high tariff of 1828, the value 
of dutiable goods re-exported was 24,796,241 dollars; and for tlie live years SMcceeding that tariff, 
66,784,192 dollars — showing a loss of 28,020 dollars 49 cents of our trade ‘in foreign exports after 
the tariff of 1828. The great diminution of this most valuable branch of commerce has been the 
combined result of casli dutiesand of tiie high tariff of 1842. If the cash duties arc retained, as it 
is believed they should be, tlie only sure method of restoring this trade is the adoption of the ware- 
housing system, by which the fonngn imports may be kept in store by the government until they 
are required for re-exportation abroad, or consumption at lioinc— in which latter contingency, and 
at the time when for that purpose they arc taken out of these stores for consumption, the duties 
are paid, and, if re-exported, they pay no duty, but only the expense of storage. Under the 
present sprsteni, the merchant introduces foreign imports oi* the value of 100,000 dollars. He must 
now, besides the advance for the goods, make a further advance in cash, in many cases of 50,000 
dollars for the duties. Under such a system but a small amount of goods will be imported for 
drawbacks : and the higher the duty the larger must be the advance, and the smaller the imnorts 
for re-exportation. 

The imports before payment of duties, under the same regulations now applied to our imports 
in transit to Canada, may be taken from warehouse to warehouse — from the East to the lakes, and 
to Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Louisville — from New Orleans to Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, and 
St. Louis — and warehoused in these and other interior ports, the duties remaining unpaid until 
the goods are taken out of the warehouse and out of the original package at such ports for consump- 
tion ; thus carrying our foreign commerce into the interior with all the advantage of augmented 
business and cheaper supplies tlirongliout the countrj^ 

It will introduce into our large ports on or near the seaboard assorted cargoes of goods, to be 
re-exported with our own, to supply the markets of the world. It will cheapen prices to the con- 
sumer, by deducting the interest and profit that are now charged upon the advance of duty — build- 
ing up the marts of our own commerce, and giving profitable jcmployment to our own commercial 
marine. It will greatly increase our revenue by augmenting our imports, together, with our ex- 
ports ; and is respectfully recommended to Congress us an important part of the whole system now 
proposed for their consideration. 

The act of tlu; 3rd of March last, allowing a drawback on foreign imports e-.-ported from certain 
ports to Canada, and also to Santa Ve and Chihuahua, in Mexico, has gone to some extent into 
effect under regulations prescribed by the department, and is beginning to produce the most happy 
results — especially in an augmented trade in the supply of foreign exports to Canada from our 
own ])orts. Indeed, this law must sooi» give to us the whole of this valuable trade during the long 
period when the St. Lawrence i.s< wIose<l by ice, and a large proportion of it at all seasons. The 
result would be still more beneficial if Canada were allowed to carry all her exports to foreign 
nations in transitu through our own railroads, rivers, and canals, to be shipped from our own 
ports. Such a system, wdiilst it would secure to us this valuable trade, would greatly enlarge the 
business on our rivers, lakes, railroads, and canals, as well as augment our commerce ; and would 
soon load to the purchase, by Canada, not only of our foreign ex])orts, but also, in many cases, of 
our American products and fabrics, to comj)lctc an assortment. In this manner our commercial 
relations with Canada would become more intimate, and more and more of her trade, every year, 
would be secured to our people. 

Public Lands. — The net proceeds of these sales paid into the treasury daring the last fiscal 
year was 2,077,022 dollars 30 cents ; and from tl« first sales in »^787 up to the 30th of September 
last Was 1 18,607,335 dollars 91 cents. The average onnual sales have been much less than two 
millions of acres, yet the aggregate net proceeds of the sales in 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837, vras 
51,258,667 dollars 82 cents. Those large sales were almost exclusively for speculation ; and this 
can only be obviated, at all times, by confining the sales to settlers and cultivators in limited quan 
titles, sufficient for farms or plantations. The price at which the public lands should be sold is 
an important question to the whole country, but especially to the people of the new states, living 
mostly remote from the seaboard, and who have scarcely felt the presence of the government in 
local expenditures, but chiefly in the exhaustion of their means for purchases of public lands and 
for customs. The public lands are not of the same value ; yet they are alljixed at one unvarying 
price, which is far above the value of a large {(ortion of these lands. Tlie efuantity now subject to 
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ttitry at l^e minimum price of 1 dollar 25 cents per acre is 133,307,457 acres, and 109,035,345 
acres in addition, to which the Indian title has been extinguished —being an aggregate of 
242,342,602 acres, and requiring a century and a quarter to complete the sales at the rate they 
liavc progressed heretofore — without including any of the unsold lands of Texas or Oregon, or of 
the vast region besides to which the Indian title is not yet extinguished. ^ 

Sos-Treabury. — ^T he only proper course for the government is to keep its own money separate 
from all banks and bankers, in its own treasury — whether in the mint, branch mints, or other 
government agencies— and to use only gold and silver coin in all receipts and disbursements. Tlie 
business of the country will be more safe when an adequate supply of specie is kept within our 
limits, and its circulation encouraged by all tbe means within the power of this government. 1 f 
this eovemment, and the states, and the people, unite in suppressing the use of specie, an adequate 
supply, for want of a demand, cannot be kept within our limits ; aiuf the condition of the business 
and currency of the country will^be perilous and uncertain. It will be completely witliiu the 
power of the bank.s, whose paper will constitute the exclusive circulation of the whole community. 
Nor will it be useful to establish a constitutional treasury, if it is to receive or disburse the paper 
of banks. Separation from tiic banks in that case would be only nominal, and no addition would 
be made to the circulation of gold and sil^r. 

The constitutional treasury could be rendered a most powerful auxiliary of the mint in aug- 
meji^ing the specie circulation. Tiie amount of public money which can be placed in the mint 
is riCw limited by law to one million of dollars ; and to that extent it is now used as a depository, 
and as a means of increasing our coinage. It is suggested that this limitation may be so modified 
as to permit the use of our mint and hrancli mints for a much larger sum in connexion with the 
constitutional treasury. The amount of public money received at New York greatly exceeds that 
collected at all other points, and would of itsedf seem to cull for a place of public deposit there ; 
in view of which, the location of a Dranch of the mint of the United States at that city would be 
most convenient and useful. The argument used against a constitutional treasury, of the alleged 
insecurity of tlie public funds in the liands of individuals, and especially the vast amount colhM:ted 
at New York, will be entirely obviated by such an establishment. The mint of the United States 
has now been in existence 52 years. It has had the custody of upwards of 1 14,000,000 of dollars ; 
and during this long period of time there never has been a loss of any of its specie in the mint by 
the government. The mint at Philadelphia is now conducted with great efficiency, by the able 
and fuitlifiil officer at tlie licad of that establishment, wdiose general supervisory authority, without 
leaving the parent mint, might still !)e*wisely extended to the branch at New York, Besides the 
utility of such a brand) as n pl.'^e for keeping safely and disbursing tlie )>ublic money, it is be- 
lieved that the coinage might be greatly augmented by the existe neoof a branch of the mint at that 
great city. It is there that two-tliiids of the revenue is annually collected — the whole of which, 
under the operation of the constitut^nal treasury, would be received in specie. Of ll'.at amount 
a very large sum would he received in coin of other countries, and especially in foreign gold coins — 
.'ill of wdiich could be sp< edily converted, upon the spot, into our own coins of gold and silver. 
Tlie amount also of siidi foreign coin brought by emigrants to ilic city of New York is very con- 
siderable — a large portion of which would find its way to tlie branch of the mint for re-coinage. 

A considerable amount of foreign gold coin has, during the present year, under tlie directions 
of tills department, been converted into American gold coin ; hut the jirocess would be much 
more rapid if aided by the organisation of the constitutional treasury, and the establishment of a 
branch of the mint at the great coniiuercial emporium of the uiuon With tlie mint and branch 
mints as depositoric.s, the sum remaining in the hands of other «:eivers of public money, whether 
of lands or customs, would he inconsiderable, and the government muld be readily protected from 
all losses of such sums by adequate bonds, and the powder, by law, to convict and punish a.s 
criminals all who embezzle the public moneys. 

The foregoing tables and statements complete our bi.storic.u .statistics of the 
currency and finances of the United States. 

Under circumstances of great national difficulties, which involved the civil 
and religious liberties of the citizens, and the independence of the republic, we be- 
lieve the people of the UnilW States would consent to be taxed for that purpose 
even as highly as the people of England have patiently consented to be taxed ; 
but we cannot, at the expense of truth, flatter America, by saying that her citi- 
zens would consent long to pay taxes, — direct taxes they would require to be 
for carrying on a war with any European power, on account of a dispute, or 
for a cause which did not involve the independence of America, — the liberties 
of her citizens, — and the domestic happiness of their fuiiiilics, and of their dwel- 
lings. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TAXATION AMD DEBTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 

Wb have in the separate account of each state given, with few exceptions, 
their revenues and expenditures. In regard to taxations, the system of one state 
generally differs from that of another. In South Carolina, not a warlike, but 
an honourable state, which has with fidelity maintained its credit, direct and in- 
direct, income taxes are levied.* In Main is, the revenue is derived from a 
state and a bank tax, commission duty, and lands. In Nkw Hampshire, 
which has no debt, by a tax on real property, by a poll tax and a small bank tax^ 
In Massachusetts the ordinary receipts (exclusive of coin borrowed) 
amounting to about 420,000 dollars, consists chiefly of a bank tax, producing 
about 330,000 dollars of revenue, and an auction duty yielding about 
dollars. — (See Finances o/ Massachusetts.) In RnbDK Island, which has no public 
debt, the revenue is derived from a tax on banks, pedlars, lottery grants, sales of 
lottery tickets, spirit licences, auction duties, bahk bonuses, civil commissions. 


* The rates per cent, &c., of taxes in South Carolina are increased or diminished in accord- 
ance with the expenditure. The taxes for 1842 were as follows, viz. : 

“ Lots and buildings ; also glebe leasehold 45 cents per cent. 

On the amount of sales of all goods, wares, or merchandise, sold witliiii the limits of tlie 
city of Cliarleston, by any person or persons wliomsoever, and wlietlier for cash or 
credit, between the Ist of April last and the 1st of day April of tlic present year, on the 
amount of such sales respectively — rice and cotton sold by wholesale, by any factor, 
or goods, wares, and merchandise, sold at public vendue, excepted 

20 cents on every 100 dollars. 

Stock in trade of transient persons 1 per cent. 

All profit or income arising from the pursuit of any tradr^ faculty, profession, occupation, 
or employment whether in the profession of the law, the profits to be derived from the 
costs of suit, counsel fees, or other professional income ; and on the amount of com- 
missions received by vendue masters, or other persons vending goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, or real or personal property on commissions : ( J udgesandotheriofficers exempt 
from taxation, by the state ; clergymen, mechanics, schoolmasters, and other teachers 
employed in the education of youth and minors, or the salaries of banks or other 
clerks wliere they do not amount to, or exceed, 800 dollars cxcepted).50 cents per cent. 

Hiiying or selling bills of exchange ; also notes, &c (iO cents per cent. 

Profit and income of persoi^r^ carrying on business within the city, but residing beyond 
the limits thereof 50 cents per cent. 

Slaves over twelve years of age 2 dollars .'50 cents each. 

Slaves per head under twelve years of age 1 dollar 50 cents each. 

Slaves working out, or employed in the city, whose owners reside without the city 

7 dollars each. 

Slaves, on grosl; amount of sales at private sales 374 cents on every 100 dollars. 

Every coacli, or other four-wheel carriage, used within tlie city, usually drawn by two 
horses, exclusive of the horses 25 dollars each. 

Four-wheel carriages, usually drawn by one horse, exclusive of the horse.. 15 dollars each. 

Every two wheel chaise, chair, sulky, or othe^ carriage , 10 dollars each. 

Every horse or mule, except such as are used in licensed carts and drays, whose owners re- 
side in the city, i. e. two horses or mules for each licensed double cart, and one horse 
or mule for every licensed cart or dray 5 dollars each. 

Horses and mules on the gross amount of sales, at private sale. 1 percent every 100 dollars. 

Lots without wells or cisterns 40 dollars each. 


Every dog kept in any lot 3 dollars each. 

Break waggons 25 dollars each. 

Omnibuses, hacks, &c 25 dollars each. 


** The taxes generally are the same as last year, with the exception of real estate, last year 
40 cents. Salaries lost year were liable when tticy amounted to 1500 dollars'; this year, 800 dollars 
pays. Break waggons last year, fifty dollars ; this year, twenty-five dollars.**— CVitf/Zev/oa Courier, 
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and dividends on bank stocks. Connecticut has no debt^ and the revenue 
is levied by one cent in the dollar, on a rate called the grand list, dividends on 
bank stock belonging to the state, auction duties, &c. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. For full deTails"* 
of the taxes and expenditure, &c., see separate descriptions of these states. 

In Virginia the revenue is derived from a poll tax on slaves, assessed taxes 
on horses, privatfe carriages, four and two-wheeled stage coaches, private sledges 
or carryalls, clocks and watches, pianos and plate, licencesrtio merchants, insurance 
offices, lawyers, doctors, keepers of houses of private entertainment, to exhibitors 
of shows, vendors of lottery tickets, and to owners of stud horses. A most in* 
quisitorial system of taxation, no d^ubt; but to which Virginia has honourably 
submitted, in order to maintain untarnished the invariably high character and 
the*^effit of the state. 

North Carolina has no sta^te debt, and the revenue to meet the annual ex- 
penditure is raised within the year chiefly by a direct tax. 

In Georgia : • dollars, cts. 

Total amount received by the state in 1843 . . 3‘24»905 29 

Total amount expended .... . 267,764 11 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OP EXPENDI- 
TURE. 


CHIEF SOURCES OF INCOME. 


SHlnTifiM oC ofT*c**m . it-.ii 


Direct taxes. 

drs. ct*. 
270,335 44 
21,705 33 
39,374 UO 
61,378 00 

MincellaDCout expensen of executives... 
Salaries of the judiciary 

sa# l^sviialtt #si«sA .... 

Bank. tax... 

Balance from 1842 

Miscellaneous 

Interest on state debt 



dollars. 

Whole amount of state .... 1,600,000 

Annual interest on this debt ... . 95,000 


Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illinois, Oiiio,*and Michigan, see separate accounts of each of these states 
for details of taxation, debts, &c. 

Indiana, lands are taxed, and there is also a poll tax. 

Arkansas levies a small state coloured tax and a^oll tax. 

STATE DEBTS IN 1838-9. 

In May, 1838, after the passage o#the general banking law of New York, authoris- 
ing the comptroller to*issue circulating bank notes, on a pledge of the rvidences of public 
debt of the several states, Mr. Flagg sent a circular to the financial officer of each state, 
soliciting information in regard to the amount of stock created, the rate of interest and 
when payable, the mode of tiifinsferring the stock, whether speciBc funds were pledged 
for the payment of interest, and whether the interest in all cases was paid by the state. 
Full answers were received to these inquiries except in two or three cases. 

The following tables, founded on those returns, show the total amount of stock 
issued, and authorised to be issued, by each of the eighteen states which have resorted 
to this mode of raising money. Where the returns from the financial officer did not 
afford all the information which was desired, the state laws have been examined to ascer- 
tain the extent of the authorised loans. The operations of many of the states have been 
so extensive and varied, that it is not an easy matter to get at the precise amount of 
stock issued and authorised to be issued. It is probable however, that the aggregate 
amount of stock authorised by all the states is even greater than the amount stated in 
the tables. * * 
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Statement of Aimtutt bf "Stbe1c9 imd Bonds issued and authorised to be issued by the 
several StatM .meMi Wow giviu^ the Yeor in which each State commenced tssuitig 
Stock, the fbe which*'!8Sued, and the Rate of Interest. 


ST ATA8. 



MaKsaebuBetU.. 


PanniyWania . 


Mnrylunil . 


Soutli Carolina . 


Kentucky • 


For what Ol^rct iiwucd. 



piitiditiir^v 


LoaviH to ruilroadti. 


For ransilR. , 
Pot caiinis. 


Loaitn to railroiiA^ 

To rivor navigation Ti. 


For ciiinTH 

For luilioftdM. 

For tnriipikcB and bridg^oa. 
MiBcellaiiuoui 


Afodiral iiui% ONity 

I'oiiitenti iry 

Tnbitci'o ioftpei'tion..... . 

For lailrnadH 

For ranala 

VVasiiiiiptnn moiiumrut.. 


For canala and river navigation. 

For railrondH 

For turnpikes 

For r<>volutioimrv debt 

For war debt ot IH14 


Piililio imptovcmenta* 
To IMrH. I^ndolph.... 


To rebuild Charleaton. 
Kevoluiionary debt.... 


For banking.. 
For railroade. 


For banking 

For railroada 

New OrleanM draining company.. 

Heirs of Joffi rsoii * 

Chanty Hospital 

State house 


For banking... 
For turnpikes. 


Improving rivers. . 


For banking 

I Improving rivrra by haka, &c.. 
iTumpikn and M'Adam roada... 
Railrodds.. 


For banking 

For canals 

For railroads 

M’Adam turoniko 

Uiver uavigation 


For banking. 

For railroads..* 

For canals 

For payment of state d«dit.. 
For river navigation 


For banking.. 


Total carried folrward . 


Kate 
por cent. 


dollars eta. 

dollars cts. 

per i«nt. 

fiS 1,076 00 

.... 

5, 6$, G 

... -■■■■ _ 

554,970 00 


4 ‘>00.000 00 

.... 

5 


1.200,000 00 


Mrt.noo no 

.... 

6 

11,'M.K,«>74 41 

.... 

.9 

soo.ono 00 


ft • 

3,rs7.700 00 

.... 

ft 

10,000 no 

.... 

A 

6Sr,,M2 n 


a 

.'>(il,f>00 00 

.... 

5 


1n2C‘2,106 84 


ifl.:»7(i..V27 no 


MM 5 

4.oia,iHt 00 < 


5 

00 


6 

3,160.787 00 


5 

— — 1 

27,3n(»,790 00 


30,000 00 1 


! A 

07,0 ir JO 1 


1 ^ 

> 7S 000 00 


.9 

^,'ioo (joo on 


5, i: 

r>,tooooo 00 


1 

10,000 00 


.9 

77.0.tJ 43 

.... 

1 * 


11,192,980 73 


:t.H.{.1,3^o 00 

.... 

5, .94, 0 

‘.i, 1 28, “00 00 

.... 

ft, 54. 6 

35t,K0U 00 


5, 5i, 0 

00 

.... 

«i 

310,000 00 

.... 

7 



8,662,089 00 


i,r>jo,ooo 00 

.... 

5, 0 

10,000 00 


0 

Si.t/uO.OOO 00 

.... 

5 

2,000,000 00 

.... 

5 

l‘J.1,770 12 

.... 

3 

- . 

.9,75.3,770 12 


, 7,800,000 00 

.... 

5 

3,000,000 00 


.9 

. — 

10300,000 00 


22,950.000 00 

.... 

a 

500,000 00 

.... 

« 

a ).ouo 00 

li •• •• 

5 

10,000 00 


6 

12.'),000 00 

.. .« 

A 

100,(H)0 00 

.... 

5 


23,735,000 00 


3,000.000 00 

.... 

5, 6 

118,166 66 

.... 

A, 0 

3,730,000 00 

.... 

A 

.300,000 00 

.... 

0 


7,148,160 66 


2,000,000 00 

.... 

.9 

2,619,000 00 

.... 

0 

2,400,000 00 

• . .. 

A 

350,000 00 

.... 

ft 


7,309,000 00 


6,101,000 00 


6 


6,101,000 00 


1,390,000 00 


0 

6,700,000 00 

.... 

0 

2,600,000 00 

.. .. 

6 

1,190,000 00 

.... 

ft 

50,000 00 

.... 

.9 

r 

11,800,000 00 


3,000.000 00 


C 

7,400.000 IMI 

.. .. 

0 

500,000 00 

.... 

0 

100,000 00 

.... 

0 

600,000 00 

.. .. 

B 


11,600,000 03 


2.500,000 00 

*• .. 

ft 


2,500,000 00 



ieontimaea) 






DEBl-S or TUK RBSPJSCTIVE STATES. 
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STATBKaMT of tho Amount of Stocks snd Bonds isBied-~eoii/*R(Mdl 


STATES. 

Year In 
urhirh JaHoe 
of Stock 
commenced. 


year*. 

Miftslsslppl 

1831 

Arkanaa* 

J886 1 

Michigan 

1836 1 

.. 1 



** 

J! i 

** 





For whot Otifoct imned. 


Amount for eoch 
Ol^ect. 


Rutn 


Totsl bronght fmu^ard* 


For banking. 


Intrrual impruvenienta., 
Loaned to railroad* 


dollar* 

Ct*. 

7.006,000 

00 

3.000.000 

00 

100,000 

00 

5,000,0004 

*00 

120,000 

00 

20,000 

00 

100,000 

00 


Whole amount I .... 

( amount dcmoaited by the United State* in the] 
ttea for aafeKeoping 


7»000,0D0 00 

0,000,000 00 I 


5,340.000 00 
170,800,179 33 


treaauiiea of the aeveral state* for safe Keeping j 28,101,644 97 

It make* the aggregate debt of all the st ate*. CKw ting and auth ori* ed * 198.n07.824 32 

JSLTATSISfbNT showing’ the Amount of Stocks issued, and authorised by Law to be issued, 
by the several States named beloif’, in each Period of Five Years, from 1820 to 1885, 
and from 1835 to 1838, 


S T A T E S. 

Prom 1820 to 1823. 

From 182.3 to 1830 

From IK30 to 183.3. 

Prom 1K35 to 1838 

TOTAL. 

New York 

dollar*. 
0,872,781 * 

dollar*. 

1,021,000 

dollar* 

2,201,979 

dot Ur*. 
12,229,288 

dollar*. 

22,931.048 

Pennsylvania 

1,68(1,000 

6,300.000 

16,130,003 

8,106,787 

27,300,790 

MaMiacbusettB 


4,290,000 

4,200,000 

Maine 

.... 


554,976 

.354.'t76 

Maryland 

.37,917 

57«,(*80 

4,210,311 

6,618,033 

11,492,980 

Virginia...* 

1,0.10.000 

4(>0,000 

UB0,5(H1 

4.132,700 

0,319,030 

Booth Carolina 

1,2.30.000 

310,000 

.... 

4,000,000 

,>,.360 090 

Ohio 


1,400,000 

• • • • • 

1.701,000 

6 101.900 

Kentucky 

.... 

7,309 000 

7. toO 000 

lllinoi* 



fjoo.noo 

1 l,000,(K)0 

11,000,00(1 

Indiana 

a 


1,8(H> 000 

10.000,000 

J 1 ,h9t) 000 

Teniiesseo 



.300.000 

<>.618,000 

7 * 18,000 

Alabama 

100,000 


2,200.000 

8, >00 000 

lO.MIO.OOO 

MiMOiin 

1 



2,300,000 

2,500,000 

MiiiaiHtflppi 



2,0(M»,n00 

A.OOO.OOO 

000.000 

]iOiii*iaiiH 


7,33.3.000 

1 4.000,000 

, 23,735,000 

Aikanaja 

j I.S(iu,(IO0 


.... 

3.000,0(8) 

3,000.000 

Michigan 


.... 


6,J 10,000 

j .3„340.000 

Total 

1 ^12.700,728 

' 13,(.7‘l,680 

1 40,012,769 

' 108,123,808 

1 174.037.841 


• Nearly all redeemed. 

Debts of the States, with their Revenue and Exiienditure for ordinary Purposes, for 

1844.* 


8 T A T IS S. 1 

I Direct Debt. 

Indirect Debt. 

Total. I 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 


dolUr*. 

dollars 

dollar* 

diillar*. 

1 dollurv. 

Xicuialana 

1,600,000 

15,;Ao,ooo 

10,8.>O,C)tK) 

972,177 

1 O10,(i84 

Alabama i 

• 9.232,555 

4.200,000 1 

13,4.I2..353 

243 t ?U 

1 120,098 


3,.3()0,000 


.1,500,000 

2HS 111 , 

1 161.005 

Tenueasce 

8,200,416 


3,2(>().4i6 

271 *.3 • 

2(>1,4I6 

Kentucky 

4,2(10,000 

1.30,000 

4,410,000 

,10^ .,12 

366,379 

Geiirgia 

1,725,1.38 

* - . - 

1,72.3,138 

307,017 

295,999 

South Carolina 

3,IM2,»92 

a a • a 

3,182,9'i2 

306,831 

347.704 

Miaaouri 

022,20l* 


922,261 

217,6.''>4 

193,307 


11,454 ,069 

3,170,900 

14,6.13,869 

145,64.5 

190,000 

Indiana * • 

12,218,000 

2,227,r>00 

14, 145,500 

41,000 

08,037 

Ohio 

17,028,68.3 • 

2,248,009 

19,276,751 

977,157 

194,374 

Maryland 

15,094,334 

92,401 

16.186,78.'} 

972,119 

490,000 

Maine 

1,690,921 

141,166 

1,732,097 

3(i8,()90 

289,087 

Maosadbuaeita i 

1,022,330 

6,250,000 

7,272.3.10 

447,736 

462.844 

Mew York 

2(>,31M13 

1,920,000 

28.268,412 

7U6.0.M 

1,003.758 

Pennaylvania 

36,250,493 

4,453,373 

40.70.1,866 

1.167.440 

858,815 

Michigan 

3,171,302 

90.3,785 

4,077.177 

40.5.824 1 

455.189 

Virginia 

5,908,047 

1,392.884 

7,360.039 

810,366 

884,29.1 

Miaalraippi 

9,600,000 

6,000,000 

7/100,000 

150.000 

140,000 

Florida*. 

8,900,000 

960,000 

4,660.000 

08,000 

100,006 

Total 

164,930,652 

40,460,376 


7,979,317 1 

1 7,630,484 

United Sutea OoTernment 

19,076,188 


1 i9>7«.iSi 

30,381,700 

' 32,958,897 
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In the account which we have given of the finances of Pennsylvania^ we ani- 
madverted with due severity on the delinquency of that state. At the smne 
time we predicted that the debts of Pennsylvania would be paid ; and^ from 
the authorities of the state^ itself, we proved the ability to pay, and the disgrace 
of having, even fora day, suspended the fulfilment of its obligations. 

As We have before stated, and as Mr. Lee shows, there has been no want of 
ability to pay ; and a change of circumstances and force of public opinion, and^ 
we hope, the honesty bf a great majority, has at length brought the means of 
Pennsylvania so far into fiscal operation, that the interest of the debt was paid in 
February, 1845. 

Great injustice has been done to the miole people of the United States, by 
extending to them the ignominy of a minority of the states : which have dis- 
honoured their credit; and, even in the repudiating and non-paying states,, the cir- 
cumstances related in the extracts, which we have made, go far to exonerate, a 
great portion of the inhabitants. 

The justice of an existing generation, binding itself, or those who succeed it, to 
fulfil its obligations, may be practically illustrated by supposing that an individual 
is possessed of an estate, — the management, and the improvement, of which cost, 
without extravagance, a greater sum than the estate yields ; but which manage- 
ment, and outlay, is necessary to render the estate of greater value: then, un- 
doubtedly, whoever possesses, or succeeds to, and considers it his interest to 
hold, such estate, becomes legally and justly bound^o pay the fines, or interest, 
for which such estate may have been mortgaged ; or, if the estate become so 
productive, as to yield surplus rents, after payirn- the ordinary expenses of ma- 
nagement, improvement, and cultivation ; and after paying the interest, or the 
amount that the estate is mortgaged for, — then such surplus should be applied 
udiciously, to reduce or pay off the incumbrance, or mortgage. 

Should the same estate, or an estate without any incumbrance, have a power- 
ful, and unjust neighbour, and such neighbour attempt to trespass, or injure the 
estate, and disturb its possessor, family, and servants ; and, that the said possessor 
is, in consequence, subjected to extraordinary expense, in order to preserve his 
estate, and repel the aggressor, — then, also, he who succeeds to,, or accepts of, the 
^estate, succeeds to, and accepts, its liabilities. 

Further, if the possessor has had the privilege of carrying the produce of the 
said estate, by certain roads, to certain markets, and bringing back for his use, and 
that of his family and servants, and for the benefit cf the said estate, certain com- 
modities ; and should he, or his family or servants, be prevented carrying the 
said produce, and commodities, by the said road, to and from the said markets, 
then it becomes a question of expediency, how far he can, for the purpose of pre- 
serving his privileges undisturbed, expend for the benefit of the estate, its revenues 
and if, further necessary, to borrow money, for the use and payment of which the 
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etftate^ and he who succeeds to it, become^ in such case, undoubtedly^ and justly, 
responsible. 

Should, however, the posseil^or of the said estate, in his prosperity (fobm < 
presume he would not in his adversity, or when his, or rather the, estate was 
grievously mortgaged), without himself, or his family or servants, or his highways, 
or his markets, being attacked, interfere in the affairs of his formidable neighbour, 
and, in waging war with him, exhaust his own resouces, and then pledge his estate 
for money, to ruin or annoy^ his said neighbour ; it then becomes questionable 
how far the estate* can afterwards bear, or disengage, itself of the burden imposed 
upon it by the folly, profligacy, and injustice of its owner, or rather its mis* 
manager. * 

Such are the conditions upon which every state in North and South America, 
^d’ e&»y nation in the world, that has borrow'ed capital, have placed themselves 
in regard to those who lent them* money. The obligation holds true with equal 
force and justice, whether, the money has been, discreetly, or recklessly borrowed, 
or whether necessity, wisdom, fir even profligacy, may have prevailed in its bor- 
rowing, or in its expenditure* 


CHAPTER XL. 

TEXAS. 

This extensive region, wliich once formed part of the Spanish vice-royalty of 
Mexico, and afterwards of the Mexican republic, acquired independence of the 
latter, and was acknowledged as a sovereign power, by the United States of 
America, by England, France, Holland, and sois^ other of the European 
nations. 

During the year 1845 the local •government, and legislature, of Texas have 
consented to annexation with the great American confederation. • Henceforward 
the foreign navigation trade, and customs regulations, and tariff, will l)e conse- 
quently amalgamated with those of the United States. 

The probable future prospect of this magnificent region, and the effects, which 
the rapid influx of the entef[)rising Anglo-Saxon race over its territories may 
have on the power, policy, and civil and religious liberties of the neighbouring 
states of Mexico, and of central, and, even, of South America, are subjects upon 
which statesmen, legislators, and philosophers may contemplate as replete 
with the elements of good, and of evil, — of grandeur and of power : the progress, 
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of whlchj cannot be always free from outrage, and domestic suffering, bawevet cer- 
tain, and great, must be the ukimate attainment, and security, of civil and religious 
* Ubs»^y, — of just laws, and wise administration. ^ 

The area of Texas, not yet well defined, is, however, more than sufficiently ex- 
tensive to form a separate and independent state. 

Mr. Kennedy’s account of Texas describes the different sections of the 
country in detail, and forms the most comprehensive work on this state. Several 
reports, and short descriptions, of Texas, have, also, been published in the United 
States. * 

The boundaries on the south-western or Mexican frontier have not been 
adjusted ; but the government of the United States vrill no doubt insist on ex- 
tending this boundary to Ilio Grande, or Bravo del Norte; while, the Red River 
and a line, due north from the latter separate it from the state of Arkansa^^' and 
the river Arkansas, on the north, divides it from tihe western territory. The river Sa- 
bine, the limit of Louisiana, bounds Texas on the east. The extent of its maritime 
frontier may be variously measured. Following ^he courses of its lagoons, this 
distance is greatly extended. From point to point, along the outside, of the long 
sandy islands, which line the coast, and within which are the lagoons, the distance 
from the Sabine to the Rio Grande del Norte, has been estimated, wc would say 
rather than measured, at about 500 Cnglish statute miles. 

The area of Texas has, also, been estimated at from 310,000, to 330,000 English 
square miles, or much more than twice the area of the United Kingdom ; and 
according to all accounts, no country on earth has less of its surface unfit for cul- 
tivation. ^ 

Its whole sea coast regiotty varying in breadth from 30, to 100 miles, is 
composed of a fertile alluvium, in which there is not, or at le?st rarely, a stone 
that would intercept the plough; and, unlike many parts of Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana, there are but few, and these not extensive, 
swamps. This region is extolled for its great capability of producing, that finest 
quality, Sea Island cotton. Besides \rhich it will yield the most delicious fruits : 
such as peaches, olives, melons, figs, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, dates, &c., 
also the sugar cane, maize, and other grain. This region is well watered by nu- 
merous rivers, and streams. The greater part consists of extensive meadows, 
with magnificent belts of wood, along the margin of the rivers. 

The aecondy or undulated , and high regiofi, slopes down from the hills and 
mountains to the sea coast region, crossing the territory, and is in breadth 
from 120, to 180 miles. It is described as consisting chiefly of a rich, fertile, soil, 
covering substrata of either limestone, or sandstone, and presenting alternately 
woodlands, and rich grassy districts. 

The ihirdf . or mountainous regiouy stretches upwards to, the west, north-west. 
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and from which all the rivers flow down, to the east, and south-east^ into the 
Meiican gulf, or into the Mississippi, and its branches. Elevated table*lands 
spread over north-western points. None of the mountain slopes are described 
as too steep for agriculture; and, except in the prairies of this region, dat: 
pine, and other magnificent and valuable timber trees abound. 

If we can depend upon descriptions, Texas is naturally, with less exceptions 
than any other cofintry, capable of producing all kinds of crops and fruits : — 
more so than France, which has all the climates for grain :-*-from oats and barley, 
to wheat, rice, and maize, — for fruits, from the apple to the orange; for wine, the 
olive, the mulberry, &c. Texas has the climate, and the soil, for the sugar-cane^ 
the olive, the cotton plant, the mu^J>erry, the melon, fig, and apple; and its 
pasturage has always been renowned. 

^ THo RIVERS of Texas are numerous, and for a great extent navigable ; but 
' farge vessels cannot ascend them from the sea. The great natural disadvantage of 
Texas, in common with the whole eastern sea coast of Mexico, is the want of good 
harbours. Humboldt observes, ‘‘ The intendency of San Luis comprehends 
more than 230 leagues of sea coast, but without commerce and without activity. 
That part which extends from the Rio Grande del Norte, to the river Sabine is 
almost still unknown, and has never been examined by navigators." 

This coast would have probably still continued to be “ unknown and witjiout 
commerce and activity," had it remained under the intendency of San Luis, or 
under the non-enterprising l^anish-Mexicans ; and if it had never been entered, 
or traversed, by the Anglo-Saxon race, who were invited into Texas by the 
Emperor Iturbidc: not to cstg}>lish its independence, but to defend it from 
Spain. The Anglo-Saxons were invited into Texas, under nearly like circum- 
stances as Hengist and llorsa were invited into Britain, and the result has been 
similar. * 

The rivers Sabine and Nechbs fall into the Sabine lagoon. The Sabine was 
obstructed by a raft, and deemed impassable ; but it was removed by the govern- 
ment of the United States, and the river was then (W37) navigated by a steam- 
boat 125 feet long, drawing six feet water. Since 1839 one or more steamboats 
navigate this river, fsom its mouth to the upper settlements. The Sabine, like 
most of tlie Texan rivers, periodically overflows its banks, and fertilises the soil. 
It has several small tributaries. 

The Neches, which is havigable for small steamboats for about 100 miles, 
flows also into the Sabine lagoon ; the passage over the muddy bar, at the en- 
trance into this lagoon from the gulf, only admits small vessels. 

The next inlet is Galveston, which spreads into two large bays, or lagoons, 
and the eastern entrance will admit vessels drawing about twelve and a half feet 
water. Trinidada river falling into it may, it is said, be ascended, by steam*- 
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boats, for from three to four hundred miles from its mouth. It is rapid, and from 
eight to ten feet deep. At«the western extremity of Oalveston Island is San 
Luis harbour. The passage, over its bar, is stated to be somewhat deeper thm 
ttmt of Galveston. A few leagues west, of San Luis, the Brazos be Dios flows 
across a shifting sand-bar, over which there is only six to eleven feet depth of 
water. 

Mr. Kennedy says, the Brazos is exceedingly well adapted for steam naviga- 
tion. Opposite Velasco (at its mouth) its width is about I 70 yards, and for 600 
miles it varies from 150 to 200 yards." After heavy rains it swells into a torrent. 
In ordinary seasons its banks, twenty to forty feet high, are overflown. Like the 
Red river, its waters are coloured red, with^arthy particles, carried down from the 
uplands. It is navigated by several steam vessels, and has numerous tributaries. 
The first colonists from the United States made <Sa/^ 150 milf^ this 

river, their head-quarters. < 

Matagorda Bay is a lagoon, sixty miles long, and from six to ten miles 
broad : the entrance, Paso Cavallo^ from the gulf, has only from eight to nine 
feet water on its bar : within it is safe and deep. 

The CoLORADA, or Texas, falls into this inlet by two branches. It has steep 
banks, which are seldom overflowed. Its navigation is interrupted by a raft ; but 
if not already, it will, no doubt, soon be removed by the government. The river 
will then be found navigable, for steamers, more than 200 miles. Many of its 
tributaries are navigable. Several rivers fall infp La Baca Bay, a branch 
of Matagorda. The La Baca, and Novida, are navigable, about thirty miles 
for steamers. < 

The large inlet, forming the bays of Espiritu Santo, Aransas, and 
CoMPANO, are separated from the gulf, by two long islands, Matagorda, and St. 
Joseph. The Aransas passage from the gulf is not more than seven to eight feet 
deep over the bar. The bay is also shallow, and the river Guadatonpe^ and the 
Nuences, and other streams, which fall into these bays, arc described as not deep, 
but capable of being rendered advantageous, for bringing down the produce of the 
upper countries to the sea, in vessels requiring only a light draft of water. 

Corpus Christi and the Laguna del Madre, form an inlet, about 100 
miles long, within three long islands, separated by narrow passages. The bay of 
Corpus Christi extends, inland, about forty miles, north and south. The Rio de 
las Mucas, which falls into this bay, is a long, rapid river, navigable for small 
boats for about forty miles. •' , 

The Laguna del Madre, though so long, and from five to six miles in 
breadth, is shallow, and the water in many places is not more than from eight, to 
eighteen, inches deep. The Barra del Santiago, or the outer inlet from the gulf into 
the lagoon, has from six to seven feet water over the bar, and small vessels with 
merchandise frequently enter, and discharge. 
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The mouth of the Rf o Oeako del Noktb, is separated by a narrow neck of 
land from the Barra del Santiago by a narrow isthmus* The entrance to this large 
ri^er, from the gulf^ has no greater depth of water than from three to five feet g yer 
its shifting bar. For 200 miles upwards^ its current is described as smooth and 
deep> to Loredo^ where rapids commence. 

The Climate of Texas is described as mild and salubrious. Not subject 
to yellow fever, or pulmonary consumption. The Mineralogy of the country we 
believe to be only imperfectly^ known. Bituminous coal is said to be abundant in 
the interior. Gold and silver are also asserted to abound in the hilly and moun- 
tainous country; and specimens of both have been produced. Iron ore is said to 
be plentifully distributed ; and copper, lead, and alum are asserted to have been 
discovered in considerable quantities. Excellent building stone is abundant in 
allj^asfv except the sea coast region. There are large salt lakes and salt springs ; 
and as, it is by all admitted, that, the soil, and climate, of Texas, are itot surpassed 
in any country, as there is sufficient timber and minerals, — the want of deep har- 
bours appears to be the only gr&t natural disadvantage of this extensive region of 
America : which has, until the last few years, remained more wild, and uncivilized 
than it could have been when Mexico was conquered by Cortez. 

HISTORICAL ABSTRACT.* 

On the 17 th of January,^ 182*1, Moses Austin, a native of New England, ob- 
tained permission, from the supreme government of the eastern, internal, pro- 
vinces of Mexico, to introduce tlyjee hundred families, as colonists, from Louisiana, 
into Texas. 

In consequence of Moses Austin’s death, his project of colonisation was taken 
up, and prosecuted, by his son Stephen, w^ho was obliged, in 1822, to apply to the 
authorities of revolutionized Mexico, for confirmation of the privilege, which had 
been conceded to his father, by the authorities of old Spain. On the 4th of 
January, 1823, a colonization law, approved by the Mexican emperor Iturbide, 
was promulgated; and on the 18th of February of the same year, an imperial de- 
cree was issued, empowering Austin to found a colony, under the provisions of 
the general law. / 

A revolutionary movement having displaced Iturbide ; and, the government 
which succeeded him having decreed the nullity of all imperial titles, Austin 
was constrained to solicit thejconfirmation of bis concession from the congress of 
Mexico* This he obtained on the 14th of April, 1823, which may, therefore, be 
recorded as the legal date of the commencement of Anglo-American colonization 
in Texas. 


* Chiefly from a compilatioo by Mr. Kennedy. 
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To encourage the settlement of her waste frontier lands, and thereby interpose 
a barrier against Indian aggression, and strengthen herself against Spanish at- 
terr^pts at reconquest, Mexico held out various inducements to the earlier colo- 
nists of Texas; and, among them, a temporary exemption from taxes and tithes. 

By article 24 of the Mexican colonization law of the 4th of January, 1823, it 
was enacted, that, during six years from the date of the concession, the colonists 
should not pay tithes, or duties, on their produce, nor any contribution whatever 
of a public kind. 

By article 25, of the same law, it was enacted, that during the six years im- 
mediately succeeding the termination of the first specific period the colonists should 
pay half the tithes and half the contributions, direct and indirect, that were paid 
by native citizens. 

These enactments emanated from the general government of Mexico. =*• 

The united state of Coaguila and Texas, as a member of the Mexican Federation, 
by article thirty-two, of a colonisation law, passed by its legislature on the 24th 
of March, 1825, ordained that during the first ten years — reckoning from the 
commencement of the settlement — colonists, within the limits, of the state should 
be free from any kind of public contribution, except such as were generally de- 
manded to prevent, or repel, invasion. After ten years, new settlers were to 
bear an equal proportion of the public burdens with native citizens. 

The law containing these provisions was repealed by an act, dated the 28th 
of April, 1832, which exempted ‘^all new towns” for ten years, from the time of 
their foundation, from every description of tax, except contributions for defence 
against foreign invasion. For the site of eachVf these ^^new towns,’' the state 
appropriated four square leagues of land. 

The establishment of custom-houses in Texas, and of garrisoned posts, to 
enforce the collection of the national revenue, which followed the periods of 
exemption from taxation granted to the infant settlements, formed, with the 
colonists, prominent caus^js of dissatisfaction ; while, on the other hand, the in- 
fraction of its fiscal enactments, was regarded by the government of Mexico as 
ungrateful, and rebellious, on the part of men invited, by its liberality, to occupy 
its fertile lands. The colonists were refractory. In June, 1832, a party of them 
attacked and captured, the Mexican garrison, at the port of Velasco — in April, 
1833, petitions complaining of the tariff, and praying for the privilege of free 
importation, for a term of three years, of the most important articles of consump- 
tion, were transmitted by the colonists to the general government. In the autumn 
of 1834, a number of persons seized the collector of customs, at Anahuac, and 
expelled the military stationed at that post — and, in the autumn of 1835, the 
Anglo-Americans in Texas and Mexico were in a state of declared war. 

In November, 1835, an Anglo-American convention was held in Texas, and 
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a provisional government proclaimed^ which conferred on a governor and council 
the power to impose and regulate impost and tonnage duties, and to provide 
for their collection under such regulations as might be deemed expedient.” ^ 

An ordinance of this provisional government, imposing certain duties of 
customs, passed on the 12th of December, 1835, was repealed by another ordi- 
nance on the 27 th of the same month, which placed a duty of twenty-five per 
cent, ad valorem] on such goods, wares, and merchandise, as were entitled to a 
debenture’' in the port of shipment, and a duty of fifteen per cent, ad valorem^ 
on such as were iVot entitled to debenture. Articles imported, hona fide, for the 
use of emigrants, including farming implements, household furniture, provisions, 
stores and machinery of all kinds, v|ere to be admitted free. 

The declaration and establishment of the independence of Texas, and the 
of a constitution, by its inhabitants, were followed by the convocation 
of a Congress, which, on the 20rti of December, 1836, passed an act ‘^to raise 
a revenue by impost duties,” under which the following diarges were exigible : 

On the invoice value of whies, spirituous and malt liquors, 4.3 per cent, ad 
valorem ; silk goods, and all maniiractures of silk, 50 per cent, ad valorem ; sugar 
and coftce, 2J per cent, ad valorem ; leas, 25 per cent, ad valorem ; bread stuflFs, 
1 per cent, ad valorem; iron and castings, 10 per cent, ad valorem ; coarse 
clothing, shirtings, shoes, lilaiikcts, kerseys, satinets, and stulIs formed of a 
mixture of cotton and wool, 10 ppr cent, ad valorem. All other non-enumerated 
goods an ad valorem duty 25 per cent on invoice price. 

Another and more comprehensive customs law was passed on the 12th of 
June, 1837, “ for the purpose#»f raising a revenue to aid in defraying the public 
expenses, sustaining the public credit, and securing to the public creditors a fair 
annual, or semi-annual, interest on the shares of stock in the funded debt." 

The tariff underwent a farther revision by an act passed on the 5th of 
February, 1840. — [See the late tariff of Texasj subjoined lo the tariff' of the United 
States.) 

It is to be observed that the receipt of duties, in national paper, profusely 
issued, on an unsound basis — anc^ of course, rapidly depreciated — has, from 
time to time, caused the tariff to appear much higher than il really was ; and 
the successive endeavours, to realise, amidst the confusion ; ficasioned by a 
spurious currency, an adequate tangible revenue, lias imparted a capricious clm- 
racter to the fiscal legislation of the republic, discouraging and injurious to the 
merchant and the emigrant. • The duties, at present, are receivable only in gold 
and silver, at their market value. 

More than two-thirds of the revenue from customs have been received at tlie 
port of Galveston. The eastern counties of Texas, which possess a compara- 
tively dense population, contribute but a small proportion to the public funds, 
owing to their geographical position, which secures every facility to the smuggler. 

VOL. III. • 6 f 
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The gross amount received at the port of Galveston, for the year ending the 31st 
of December, 1842, was, in sound numbers, about 110,000 dollars ; the receipts 
forjthc same period at Brazos, Matagorda, Red River, San Augustine, and Sa- 
bine, at 30,000 dollars. The average expense of collection was a fraction above 
fourteen per cent. 

All attempts hitherto made to raise a revenue by direct taxation have been 
unsuccessful. 

The laws for regulating the general trade of Texas, as well as the coasting 
trade, and the tariff, are now the same as those of the United States. Certain 
local regulations are continued in force, until changed under tlie state constitution 
and legislature of the state of Texas. 

The following laws may be considered as remaining in force : 

Hospital at Galveston. — By an act approved by the president 0R.thj^3rd 
of February, 1845, for the establishment of ahojpital at Galveston, it is provideci 
that, from and after the 1st of May next ensuing, the commander of every 
vessel arriving at the port of Galveston shall be required to pay to the collector 
of customs at that port the sum of 50 cents for every foreign white male cabin 
passenger over sixteen years of age, and twenty-five cents for every white male 
steerage passenger over sixteen years of age, according to the list of passengers 
produced by the said commander, or his clerk, which list shall be sworn to.^^ 

Chamber of Commi:uck at Galveston. — By an act approved by the presi- 
dent, 3rd of February, 1845, a corporate body was created under the style and title 
of The Galveston Chamber of Commerce,'" an institution which, according to 
the preamble of the act, '^is much required. J>y the mercantile community, 
as tending to diminish litigation and to establish uniform and equitable 
charges.’^ 

It is provided that the act of incorporation shall be in force for and during 
the space of twenty years from the passage thereof, and take effect from and after 
its passage. 

Law Proceedings. — An Act supplementary to ^‘an Act to regulate Pro- 
ceedings in Civil Suits.’^ This act provides^ that, from and after the 27th of 
June, 1845, ‘‘in all suits brought to recover the price or value of any goods, 
wares, or merchandise imported, or notes given for the same, the fact that 
such goods, wares, or merchandise, were imported or introduced into the re- 
public without payment of the lawful duties, or in violation of any revenue law 
thereof, may be pleaded in defence, anti if established, shall constitute a legal and 
valid defence in all such cases." It is further provided that, In cases where such 
defence shall be jileaded” — and also in cases— when any civil action shall here- 
after be brought to recover duties not paid, the party so charged, or unpleaded, 
shall not be liable to any criminal prosecution for the same offence on non-pay- 
nient.^' 
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Wreck-maweiis. — An Act amend an Act passed the 8th of January, 

1841, respecting wreck-masters,’’ approved by the president February 3rd, 1844, 
provides — 

Tliat from and after its passage, the wreck-masters of the republicTTSfhall 
be appointed by the president of the republic, and controlled by the collectors of 
customs of the several maritime districts, who shall each appoint for his district 
at lease one, and not more than three wreck-masters ,* and it shall be the duty of 
each of these person so appointed to attend, in the manaer set forth in the act to 
which this is an Eancndmenf — to the saving and disposing of all property wrecked 
in his district, or in the part of it allotted to him, if such property be declared to 
be abandoned by its owner, or thj agent, or factor for the same ; or be found 
abandoned, no such person appearing. 

’^*‘«^atit shall not be lawful for the wreck-master to recover out of the pro- 
ceeds of any wrecked property, sold by him as wreck -master, an auctioneer’s 
commission, or any other in addition to that allowed in the act aforesaid ; but he 
shall be allowed to charge fos the services and mileage of a crier, at a rate which 
shall be fixed by the collector of the district. 

That, in order to award the rate or amount of salvage, on property wrecked, 
one arbitrator shall be appointed by the wreck-master, on behalf of the salvors, 
and one by the owner of the property salved, or the agent, or factor, for the 
same, or, default of those, by the chief justice of the county in wliich the wreck 
happens. — And the wreck-masters, before appointing an arliitrator, shall notify 
the salvors of such intent, and if a majority of the whole number of salvors 
shall request him to appoint individual named and agreed on by them, as 
arbitrators, for the salvors, the said wreck-master shall so appoint sucii individual, 
and in case of the arbitrators not agreeing, they shall choose an umpire, who 
shall decide between them — his awardiucnt not being liigher than the rates, or 
amounts awarded by the two arbitrators ; — and, from the decision of the arbitra- 
tion, an appeal to the Court of Admiralty may be taken by cither of the parties, 
or by ^ny portion of eitlier, if the amount in queweion be such as by law would 
entitle the party to appeal from a magistrate to a district court but, in such 
case, the party appealing must*notify the opposite party of such intention, 
within two days after the avrardment appealed from is madr k^iown — otlierwisc 
the right to appeal shall be forfeited ; and where an appeal is taken it shall not 
impede the sale of the pibperty wrecked. 

Finally— That itshal^be the duty of all wreck-masters, in whose district any 
wreck may occur, to publish, or cause to be publislicd, either in some public 
journal in said district, or by affixing to the doors of at least three several public 

* By an act of Congress, passed January ‘Oth, 1841, an appeal may be bad from ilio de- 
cision of a magistrate to the district court, where the sum in coiitiovcrsy shall exceed twenty 
dollars. 
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places in said district^ a written or printed notice^ with a description of property 
offered at said wreck-masteri^ sale, at least ten days previous to the aforesaid 
sale. 

•' This act to take effect from and after its passage.^^ 

Gross Return of British and Foreign Traclc within tin* Consulate of Galveston, during the 

Year ending December 31, 1844. 

•PORT OP GALVESTON. 


ARRIVED. DEPARTED. 


NATIONS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Invoice Value of 
Cargoes.* • 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

lnvoir.c Value of 
Cargoes.* 


number. 

tons. 

number. 


.V. 

d 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

British 

11 

2,202 

80 

5,4H0 

13 

5 

1.5 

3,200 

123 

59,094 

1,% 

10 

Texan 

12 

U45 

No return. 

1..533 

6 

8 

4 

430 

No return. 


1 

8 

American ( U nited 















.54 

10,011 


1 1.5,000 

5 

10 

27 

4,711 


33,333 

5 

0 

French 

1 

125 


1.448 

10 

0 

1 

125 


1,606 

17 

0 

Austrian 

1 

475 


247 

1 

H 

1 

475 


6.047 

7 

8 

Belgium 

3 

707 


1,80.1 

18 

4 

3 

707 





Bremen 

1 13 

3,049 

•• 

2,228 

0 

2 

10 

2.024 


2.5.180 

6 

8 

Total 

95 

17,034 

Keturn in- 

128,408 

0 

1 

01 

U,792 

Return in- 

1‘25.020 

14 

9 





complete. 




: 




complete. 





Rkwarks.' -Three of the vvaflela classed by the rustoni-hotiac under the bead of ** Bremen/’ wero llaiiovorian ; 
chartered at Etubden, for Bremen use. The demand for cotton oxccediiii; the aupply, some l!:iirope.*iu vohiipIa were 
obliged to leave Galveston without cargo. The vesnels classed ** Belgian/’ and four of the veesels classed Bremen/’ 
conveyed emigrants to Texas. The British sbips brought no emigrants. 

No account of the crews of ships cnteiiug the port of Galveston is kept by the local authorities ; the return, tbero- 
ore, is, in this particular, incomplete. 

* Averag'c rate of exchange, lOH. 


The following is a statement relative to its previous debt, revenue, and trade, 
compiled by Mr. J. P. Kettel ; also from official returns. 

Pttbjac Debt of Texas*.v 


D E B T. 

Term. | 

Amouut. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Funded act of 1837 

1H41 

dollars. 

750,000 

dollars. 4 I 

33.5,000 I 

dollars. 

1,085,000 

„ 1840 

5 years 

80«»,( M )0 

240,000 

1,040,000 

Bonds pledged i 

2<i 

500,000 

170,000 

b70,(Kl0 

Issued fur navy , 

! 1HI2 

000,000 

302,000 

902,000 

Buuds at 8 per cent 

5 years. 

100,000 

32!oOO 

i . 52,000 

Treasury notes 

2,2.50.000 


2,250,000 

liand receipts 

M . . 

l/iOO.OOO 


I , .500,000 

6Q%,(m 

Floatiug debt 


500,000 


Total debt 

.... 

7,090.000 

1,079.000 

8,l(»,000 


According to a congressional report of 1839, tlie quantity of government 
land was as follow^s : 


Extent of (he Texian republic .... 

Granted by Mexico, and confirmed by Texas S.Vin,2n7 

Texas grants, since her independence ri,5!)7,350 

Military bounty lands 4,3ba,074 

Land scrip issues l,50O,OU0 


number. 

203,420,000 


Unappropriated balance 


Gd,801,797 

138.018.203 
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The imports and exports of the United States, to and from Texas, have been 
as follow : — 


Imports and Exports to atid from Texas. 


YEARS. 

Exporu to Texas. 

Total. 

Imports. 

noitioaiic Cooiln. 

Foreign Goods. 


ddllarii. 

dollars. 

dollarit. 

dollarn. 

1837 A 

7U7,ai2 

210,010 

i,o(rr,928 

103, .384 

1838 

1,028.818 

210.002 

1,247,880 1 

10r).718 

1830 

1.37!).010 

308,017 

4,087,082 

318,110 

1840 

!»:J7,n73 

281.199 

1,218,271 

303.847 

1841 

• • 5iri,2.Vi 

292,011 

808.290 

3»5,020 

1842 -• 

278,078 

127,951 

400,020 

48U,K02 

1843 

70:i.240 

37,713 

I42,7.'i;i 

44.5, .399 


The largest exports to Texas were in 1 839, and consisted mostly of clothing, 
furniture, lumber, and dry goods, if which over 250,000 dollars was domestic 


cotlipns. A large portion of their exports consisted, undoubtedly, of the pro- 
pcity* oF emigrants ; but they seem now to supply themselves frolh other quar- 
ters, the United States having lost the trade. In the mean time, the exports of 
Texas, consisting of cotton almost altogetlicr, have rapidly increased. The 
quantity and value brought into the United States, in each year, have been as 
follows : — 


Imports of Cotton into the United States, from Texas. 


YEARS. 

Poiituls. 

Valuta 

YEARS. 

1 Pounds 

Value. 

1830 , ..... 

niiiiiber. 

1,473,1:1.1 

i l,OS2,4(»0 

1,401.29.1 a 

1,890,002 

dollars. 

144,687 I 

1. *>0.2 42 ; 

•240,130 I 

1840 

1 number. 

1 2, 009, 0*65 

3,128,770 

1 A.25.M12 

' 7,593,107 

dollars. 

223,182 

270,315 

400,043 

370,750 

|B!t7 , 

'1841 

luau 

'1H42 1 

1839 

184.1 ^ 


This shows a regular and^tcady increase of business, apparently largely in 
favour of Texas, The imj)orts and duties for the port of Galveston, for the 
year ending November 1, are as follows : — 


— 

IMPORTS AND DUTIES. 

181-2 1 

1844 

Increaso. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 


.105,. ■»32 j 

51U..199 

101,807 

Duties 

82,042 1 

l.'iK.Hiri 

09,773 


The revenue and expenditure are as follow : — 


The revenue and expenditure are as follow : — 

dollarif. 

Revenue ^ 

KjE^cnaes 

Exccm revenue.... fO!) * 


By the “ Annual Report of the Treasury Department, to tlie ninth Congress 
of the Republic of Texas,”, dated Washington, December 1, 1844,” and signed 
J. B. Miller, Secretary of the Treasury;” it appears that during the year end- 
ing on the 31st of July, lfe44, 130 vessels entered the ports of Texas from 
foreign ports, or with cargoes subject to duty. 


Amount of meroliandise imported 

dlra. cts. | 

dlrs. cts. 
080.503 0.1 

Total i^ross amounts of revenue 

201,413 .10 
23,551 4.5 1 

Expenses of collection .. 




Not amount of revenue 1 

477,801 85 
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The value of the tnerohandiee imported from the United States of America 5 
593,525 dollars 14 cents ; Great Britain and Ireland, 51,059 dollars 89 cents; 
British West Indies, 3,G24 dollars 10 cents ; Spanish West Indies, 148 dollars 
87 cents ; France, 5584 dollars 58 cents; Ilanse Towns, 27,494 dollars 54 cents; 
the Austrian Adriatic dominions, 1185 dollars 86 cents ; Yucatan, 663 dollars 
57 cents. — Total, 686,503 dollars 3 cents. 

The rate of per centage which the gross amount of impost duties bears to 
the total amount of merchandise imported, is above twenty-six and a half per 
cent. 

Official statement of revenue collected at the Custom-house, port of Galvesr 
ton, for the year commencing November^ 1, 1843, and ending October 31, 
1844 


On Imports. 

• dlrs. clH. 

Total amouiit aubject to apectfic duty. ^ 131), 817 H8 

,, ad valorem duty 378, m 

Free duties i ,3‘J5 r>4 

Total imports .*>10.31)0 37 

Total amount of duties on tbc above 142,072 IW 

Tonnage 13,31)0 01) 

Permits, blank and vessel fees.. 1,703 03 

Storage on goods 41*12 03 

Fines and forfeitures 21)0 2 1 

Total revenues ir>H,()l,'> 47 

The above amount paid thus ; — 

dlrs, rts. 

83,343 dollars 30 cents exchequer bills, at diflerent rates 74,027 Hli 

Amount paid ill par funds ^ Klf.lK? 38 

Total i:.8,f>l.'> 47 

Kapenscs of collection I),4ri5 


CHAPTER XLI. 

TREATIES OF COMMERCE aIvD NAVIGATION RETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 

FOREIGN STATES. 

« 

The first tjreaty of commerce and amity, which w^as negotiated by the United 
States, was with Holland in 1778, and lead to declaration of war by England against 
the latter country. After the peace of 1 783, treaties of peace and amity were nego- 
tiated between tlie United States and various foreign countries. It would be te- 
dious and useless to enumerate all these treaties. According to a report published 
(April, 1840) by the Department of State of the United States, in obedience to a 
resolution adopted by the Senate at the last session of Congress, showing the nature 
and extent of the privileges and restrictions of the commercial intercourse of the 
United States with foreign nations, it is stated that twelve nations, viz., Austria, 
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Brasil^ Central America, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, the Hanseatic cities, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, Sweden, and Venezuela, have met the propositions of America 
in a spirit of liberality. In the ports of all these countries American vessels, 
with their cargoes, whether the produce of the United States or not, are adilftfted 
on the same terms as the vessels of those countries respectively. If outward 
bound, they are entitled to the same drawback or bounties on goods exported, 
as domestic vesSlsls are. The report then observes, 

‘‘ With Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Mexico, ;yid Texas, our commercial 
relations are of a more rcgtricVid character. These nations severally confine the principle 
of equality to the hircct trade. That is to say. Great Britain admits the vessels of the 
United States into her ports on payment of the same tonnage duties and charges as 
British vessels, with these conditions : First, that the vessel be built and owned in the 
United States, and navigated by a mrlhter and crew, three-fourths of which are citizens 
of the United States; and second, that the goods composing the cargo be the produce of 
thfiTJniJed States, which in practice limits the import trade to the direct intercourse be- 
tween one country and the other. The trade of the United States with the British colonial 
possessions is regulated by treaty* stipulations or by diplomatic arrangement. In all 
cases, however, some restrictions arc observed, giving an advantage in general trade, to 
British bottoms. The importati(yi from the United States of all goods but those of their 
own produce is mostly prohibited. 

France admits the vessels of the United States into her ports on payment of a dis- 
criminating duty of five francs, or ninety-four cents, penon over and above that paid by 
French vessels. In the importation of articles, the produce of the United States, no dif- 
ference is made between French and American vessels ; but in reference to other articles 
the discriminating duly prevails in favour of French bottoms. 

“ In the Java trade, under the government of the Netherlands, the productions of 
the United States, and of other cdVin tries, are admitted at a duty of seven and four-fifths 
per cent ad valorem, if impcfted in Dutch vessels, and fifteen and thrcc-fiflbs per cent 
ad valorem, if imported in vessels belonging to the United States. 

“Chili and the Ottoman dominions admit our vessels and productions upon the foot- 
ing of the most favoured nation^* icserving the privilege of giving a preference to their 
own. Five Powers, viz., the Argentine confederation, Belgium, China, Hayli, New 
Grenada, Portugal Spain, the Two Sicilies, and Uruguay, are left free to deal w ith the 
commerce and tint navigation of the TJniled Slates as they may think proper, without any 
other cheek than our countervailing legislative provisions. \Vit.h three of them, however, 
Belgium, Portugal, and the two Sicilies, negotiations arc on foot for the conclusion of 
commercial treaties.'’ 

Since the publication of that report, treaties ofi^avigation and commerce have 
been ratified between tlie United States and the following countries, viz., China, 
Belgium, Hanovcj^ and Portugal. • 

TREATIES OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION IH/rWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

• AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Treaties of peace and ^mity between the United Kingdom and the United 
States^ and for the suppression of the slave trade treaty (by which the United 
States stipulates with England to consider that trade piracy) have at different 
times been concluded. The following treaties contain the stipulations agreed 
upon for regulating the trade and navigation hetween the United States and the 
United Kingdom and British dominions. 
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The treaty of commerce of the 3rd of July, 1815 has been interrupted by 
absurdly conceived British prders in council, and president’s proclamations; 
but that treaty and other conventions, now in force, are those under which the 
tradlilg intercourse between both countries is regulated. 


Convention of Commerce between Great Britain and the United States. Signed at 
London^ 3rd Ju/y^ 1815. Renewed by Convention signed aVLondon^ 6th of 
August., 1827. «/ 

I. There slmll be between all the territories of his Britannic Majdsty in Europe, and 
the territories of the United States, a reciprocal liberty of commerce. The inhabitants 
of the two countries respectively shall have liberty freely and securely to come vt^ith 
their ships and cargoes to all such places, ports, ?ad rivers in the territories aforesaid, to 
which other foreigners are permitted to come, to cuter into the same, and to remain and 
reside in any parts of the said territories respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses 
and warehouses for the purposes of their commerce; and generally the nierchams^ *311x1’ 
traders of each nation respectively shall enjoy the mo3t complete protection and security 
for their commerce ; but subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively. 

II. No higher or other duties shall be imposed oh the importation into the terri- 
tories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, of any articles the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the United States, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the im- 
portation into the United States, of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, than are or shall be payable on the like 
articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign country, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of either country respectively, the amount of the said drawbacks 
shall be the same whether the said goods shall have been originally imported in a British 
or American vessel ; but when such re-exportation shall ti^kc place from the United 
States in a British vessel, or from the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe in 
an American vessel, to any other foreign nation, the two contracting parties reserve to 
themselves, respectively, the right of regulating or dimkishing, in such case, the amount 
of the said drawback. 

The intercourse between the United States and his Britannic Majesty’s possessions 
in the West Indies, and on the continent of North America, shall not he alfected by any 
of the provisions of this article, but each party shall remain in the complete possession 
of its rights, with respect to such an intercourse. 

III. His Britannic Majesty agrees that the vessels of the United States of America 
shall be admitted, and hospitably received, at the principal settlements of the British 
dominions in the East Indies, vTz., Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and that the citizens of the said United States may freely carry on trade be- 
tween the said principal settlements and the said United States, in all articles of which 
the importation and exportation, respectively, to and from the saidHerritorics, shall not 
be entirely prohilj[ited : provided only, that it shall not be lawful for them in any time 
of war between the British government and any state or power whatever, to export from 
the said territories, without the special permission of the Bjritish government, any mili- 
tary stores, or naval stores, or rice. The citizens of tlie United States shall pay for their 
vessels, when admitted, no higher or otheivduty or charge than shall be payable on the 
vessels of the most favoured European nations, and they shall pay no higher or other 
"duties or charges on Lhedmportation or exportation of the cargoes of the said vessels, 
than shall be payable on the same articles when imported or exported in the vessels of 
the most favoured European nations. 

But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of the United States shall not carry any 
articles from the said principal settlements to any port or place, except to some port or 
place in the United States of America, where the same shall be unladen. 
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It 18 also understood, that the permission granted by this article Ts not to extend to 
allow the vessels of the United States to carry on any part of the coasting trade of the 
said British territories, but the vessels of the United States having, in the first instance, 
proceeded to one of the said principal settlements of the British dominions in the^ast 
Indies, and then going with tneir original cargoes, or any part thereof, from one of the 
said principal settlements to another, shall not be considered as carrying on the coasting 
trade. The vessels of the United States may also touch, for refreshment, but not for 
commerce, in the course of their voyage to or from the British territories in India, or to 
or from the dominfons of the Empeior of China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the island 
of St. Helena, or such other places as may be in the possession of Great Britain, in the 
i^frican or Indian seas ; it^bein^ well understood that in all that regards this article the 
citizens of the United States shall be subject, in all respects, to the laws and regulations 
of the British government, from time to time established. 

IV. It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties, respectively, to appoint 
consuls for the protection of trade, to rdlide in the dominions and territories of the other 
party; but before any consul shall act as such, he shall in the usual form be approved 
and*diclmitted by the government to which he is sent ; and it is hereby declared, that in 
castf’bf iITegal or improper conduct towards the laws or government of the country to 
which he is sent, such consul may dither be punished according to law, if the laws will 
will reach the case, or be sent back, the offended government assigning to the other the 
reasons for the same. 

It is hereby declared, that either of the contracting parties may except from the 
residence of consuls such particular places as such party shall judge fit to be so ex- 
cepted. 

V. This convention, when the same shall have been duly ratified by his Britannic 
Majesty and by the president of the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of their senate, and the respective ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be binding 
and obligatory on his Majesty and on the said United States for four years from the 
date of its signature ; and the ratiffcations shall be exchanged in six months from this 
time, or sooner if possible. t 


Convention between Great and the IJniicd iSiates. Signed at London^ the 

20/A of October, 1818; renewed by Convention, Signed at London, the 6th of 
August, 1827. 

1. Whereas diflPerences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed by the United 
States, for the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, and cure fish, on certain coasts, bays, 
harbours, and creeks, of his Britannic Majesty’s dominion* in America, it is agreed 
between the high contracting parties, that the inhabitants of the said United States shall 
have, for ever, in common with the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take 
fish of every kind, on that part of the southern coast oi^^Newfoundland which extends 
from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, on the western and northern coast of Newfound- 
land, from the said Cape Ray to the ^uirpon Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen 
Islands, and also on'the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the 
southern coast of Labrador, to and through the straits of Belleislc. anjJ thence north- 
wardly indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company : and that the American fishermen shall also have 
liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks, 
of the southern part of the coast of Newfoundland hereabove described, and of the coast 
of Labrador ; but so soon as ftie same, or any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall 
not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled, without 
previous agreement for such purpose, witli the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of 
the ground. And the United States hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore 
enjoyed or claimed by tlie inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America, not included within the abovemen tioned limits : 

VOL, III, 6 z 
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provided, howevef^ that the American fishermen shall be admitted to enter such bays or 
harbours, for the purpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing 
wood, and obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under 
Bi>ch restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish 
therein, or in any other manner whatever abusing the privileges hereliy reserved to them. 


Act of Congress “ concerning the Convention to regulate the Commerce between the 
Territories of the United States and his Britannic Majesty f Approved the \st of 
March, 1816. 

« 

Be it enacted and declared by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that so much of any act as imposes a 
higher duty of tonnage or of impost, on vessels, and articles imported in vessels,* of 
Great Britain, than on vessels, and articles imported in vessels, of the United States, 
contrary to the provisions of the convention between the United States and his Britannic 
Majesty, the ratifications whereof were mutually exchanged the 22nd day of Deceml^r, 
1815, be, from and after the date of the ratification of the said convention, tm^diiring 
the continuance thereof, deemed and taken to be of no force or effect. * 


Act of the British Parliament “ to carry into effect a Convention of Commerce concluded 
between his Majesty and the United States of Amenca, and a Treaty with the Prince 
Regent of Portugal'^ 

VI. And whereas it is expedient that vessels built in the countries belonging to the 
United States of America, or any of them, or condemned as prize there, and being 
owned and navigated as herein-before mentioned, should be allowed to clear out from 
any part of the United Kingdom for the principal settlements of the British dominions 
in the East Indies; viz., Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales's Island, with 
any articles which may legally be exported from the United Kingdom to the said settle- 
ments in British-built ships; be it therefore further enaetbd, that all vessels built in the 
said United States of America, or any of them, or condemned as prize there, and being 
owned and navigated as hereinbefore mentioned, shall be allowed to clear out from any 
port of the United Kingdom for the following pn'Iicipal settlements of the British 
dominions in the East Indies, viz., Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’s 
Island, with any goods, wares, or merchandise which may be legally exported from the 
United Kingdom to the said settlements in British-built vessels, subj'i^ct to the like rules 
and regulations, restrictions, penalties, and forfeitures as are now by law imposed upon 
the exportation of such goods to the said settlements in British-built ships, any law, 
custom, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

VII. And be it further eiv'cted, that nothing in this act contained shall extend, or 
be construed to extend to repeal or in anywise alter the duties of package, scavage, 
bailage, or portage, or any other duties payable to the mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the city of London, or to the Lord Mayor of the said c?.ity for the lime being, 
or to any other city or town corporate within Great Britain, or any other special privilege 
or exemption to which any person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, is or are now 
entitled by law in respect of goods imported and exported, but the same shall be con- 
tinued as heretofore. 

Convention of Commerce, signed at Londoh, August 6, 1827. 

Art. I. — All the provisions of the convention concluded between his Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United States of 
America, on the 3rd of July, 1815, and further continued for the term of ten years by 
the fourth article of the convention of the 20th of October, 1818, with the exception 
therein contained as to St. Helena, are hereby further indefinitely, and without the said 
exception, extended and continued in force, from the date of the expiration of the said 
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tea years, in the same manner as if all the provisions of the said conH^cntion of rite 3id 
of July, 1815, were herein specifically recited. 

Art. IL— It shall be competent, however, to either of the contracting parties, in case 
either should think fit, at any time after the expiration of the said ten years-— that is, 
after the 20th of October, 1828— on giving due notice *of twelve months to the titlier 
contracting party, to annul and abrogate this convention ; and it shall, in such case, be 
accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated, after the expiration of the said term of 
notice^ 

Act of Congress of the United States, “ to repeal the Tonnage Duties upon Ships and 

Vessels of the United States, and upon certain Foreign Vessels." 3lst Mag, 1830. 

Ssc. !•— Be it Enacted by Ae Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of Anierica, in Congress assembled, that, from and after the 1st day of April 
next, no duties upon tonnage of the ships and vessels of the United States, of which the 
officers and two-thirds of the crew shaM be citixens of the United States, shall be levied 
or collected; and all acts and parts of acts imposing duties upon the tonnage of ships 
and*TQiBels of the United States, officered and manned as aforesaid, so far as the same 
relate to The imposition of such duties, shall, from and after the said first day of April 
next, be repealed. • 

Sec. II. — And be it further enacted, that, from and after the said 1st day of April next, 
all acts and parts of acts imposing duties upon the tonnage of the ships and vessels of 
any foreign nation, so far as the same relate to the imposition of such duties, shall be 
repealed : provided, that the President of the United States shall be satisfied that the 
discriminating or countervailing duties of such foreign nation, so far as they operate to 
the disadvantage of the United States have been abolished. 

[Approved 31st of May, 1830.] 

Ptoclamation of the President of the United States, opening to British Vessels the Trade 
between the British Colonial Possesions and the American Ports, 5th October, 1 830, 

Whereas, by an act of the Congress of the United States, passed on the 29th day of 
^ay, 1830, it is provided, that whenever the President of the United States shall receive 
satisfactory evidence that the go^^vnment of Great Britain will open the pons in its 
colonial possessions in the West Indies, on the continent of South America, the Bahama 
Islands, the Caicos, and the Bermuda or Somer Islands, to the vessels of the United 
States, for an inde^nite or for a limited term ; that the vessels of the United States, and 
their cargoes, on entering the colonial ports aforesaid, shall not be subject to other or 
higher duties of tonnage or impost, or charges of any other description, than would be 
imposed on British vessels, or their cargoes, arriving into the said colonial possessions, 
from the United States; that the vessels of the United States may import into the said 
colonial possessions, from ihe United States, any article articles which could be im- 
ported in a British vessel into the said possessions, from the United States ; and that 
the vessels of the United States may e^bport from the British colonies afore-mentioned, to 
any country whatever; other than the dominions or possessions of Great Britain, any 
article or articles that can be exported therefrom in a British vessel, to any country other 
than the British dominions or possessions as aforesaid— leaving the commercial inter- 
course of the United States, with all other parts of the British dominions or possessions, 
on a footing not less favourabfe to the United States than it now is ; that then, and in 
such case, the President of the United States shall be authorised, at any time before the 
next session of Congress, to is^e his proclamation, declaring ihat he has received such 
evidence, and that thereupon, and from the date of such proclamation, the ports of the 
United States shall be opened indefinitely, or for a term fixed, as the case may be, to 
British vessels coming from the said British colonial possessions, and their cargoes, sub- 
ject to no other or higher duly of tonnage or impost, or charge of any description what- 
ever, than would-be levied on the vessels of the United States, or their cargoes, arriving 
from the said British possessions ; and that it shall be lawful for the said British vessels 
to import into the United States, and to export therefrom, any article or articles which 
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may be imported oT exported in vessels of the United States; and that the act, entitled, 

** An Act concerning navigation,*’ passed on the 18th day of April, 1818, an act supple- 
mentary thereto, passed the 15tli day of May, 1820, and an act, entitled, ** An Act to 
regulate the commercial intercourse between the United States and certain British ports,” 
passed on the latday of March, 1823, shall, in such case, be suspended or absolutely 
repealed, as the case may require : 

And whereas, by the said act, it is further provided, that whenever the ports of the 
United States shall have been opened under the authority thereby given, British vessels 
and their cargoes shall be admitted to an entry in the ports of the United States, from 
the islands, provinces, or colonies of Great Britain, on or near the North American con- 
tinent, and north or east df the United States. 

And whereas satisfactory evidence has been received b'y thd' President of the United 
States, that, whenever he shall give effect to the provisions of the act aforesaid, the governr 
ment of Great Britain will open, for an indefinite period, the ports in its colonial possessions 
in the fVeat Indies^ on the continent of SotUk Ajgterica, the Bahama Islands^ the Caicoa^ 
and the Bermuda or Somer Islands ^ to the vessels of the United States, and their 
cargoes, upon the terms, and according to the requisitions of the aforesaid of 
Congress: • * • 

Now, therefore, I, Andrew Jackson, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby declare and proclaim, that such evidence has been received by me ; and that by 
the operation of the act of Congress, passed on the 29th day of May, 1830, the ports of 
the United States arc, from the date of this proclamation, open to British vessels coming 
from the said British possessions, anej^ their cargoes, upon the terms set forth in the said 
act; the act entitled, “An Act concerning navigation,*’ passed on the 18th day of 
April, 1818, the act supplementary thereto, passed the 15th day of May, 1820, and the 
act, entitled, “ An Act to regulate the commercial intercourse between the United States 
and certain British ports,” passed the 1st day of March, 1823, are absolutely repealed ; 
and British vessels and their cargoes, are admitted to an entry in the ports of the United 
States, from the islands, provinces, and colonies of Great Britain, ou or near the North 
American continent, and north or east of the United State^. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the 5th day of October, in the year 
of our Lord 1830, and the 55th of the independence of the United States. ^ 

By the President : 

Andrew Jackson. 

M. Van Buren, 

Setr#vtary of State. 

British Order in Council y for regulating the Commercial Bitercourse between the United 
States and the British Colonial Possessions, bth November, \ 830. At the Court of 
St. Jameses, the 6th day of Noi'ember, 1830. Present, the Krug’s most excellent 
Majesty in Council, 

Whereas by a certain act of parliament, passed in the sixth year of the reign of his 
late majesty, King George the IVih [cap. 114.], entitled, “An'' Act to regulate the 
Trade of the British Possessions Abroad,” after reciting that, “ by the law of naviga- 
tion, foreign ships are permitted to import into any of the British possessions abroad, 
from the countries to which they belong, goods, the produce of those countries, and to 
export goods from such possessions, to be carried to any foreign country whatever, and 
that it is expedient tluil such permission s}rould be subject to certain conditions;*’ it is, 
therefore, enacted, “that the privileges thereby granted \o foreign ships shall be limited 
to tlie ships of those countries which, having colonial possessions, shall grant the like 
privileges of trading with those possessions to British ships, or which, not having colonial 
possessions, shall place the commerce and navigation of this country, and of its posses- 
sions abroad, upon the footing of the most favoured nation, unless his majesty, by his 
order in council, shall, in any case, deem it expedient to grant the whole, or any of such 
privileges, to the ships of any foreign country, although the conditions aforesaid shall 
not in all respects be fuiiillcd L>y such foreign country.” 
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And whereas by a certain order of his said late majesty in council bearing date the 
27th day of July, 1826, after reciting, that the conditions mentioned and referred to in 
the said act of parliament had not in all respects been fulfilled by the government of the 
United States of America, and that, therefore, the privileges so granted as aforesaid by 
the law of navigation to foreign ships, could not lawfully be exercised or enjoyed by the 
ships of the United States aforesaid, unless his majesty, by his order in council, should 
grant the whole or any of such privileges to the ships of the United States aforesaid: 
his said late majesty did, in pursuance of the powers in him vested by the said a(*t, grant 
the privileges aforecaid to the ships of the said United States ; but did thereby provide 
and declare that such privileges should absolutely cease and determine in his majesty^s 
possessions in the West Indies and South America, and in certain other of his majesty’s 
possessions abroad, «pon abd fA>m certain days in the said order appointed, for that pur- 
pose, and which are long since passed : 

And whereas, by a certain other order of his said late majesty in council, hearing 
date the 16lh of July, 1827, the said la^t-mentioned order was conhrmed; and whereas, 
in pursuance of the acts of parliament, in that behalf made and provided, his said late 
maj^^t^, by a certain order in council, bearing date the 21st day of July, 1823, and by 
the said order in council bearing date the 27ih day of July, 1826, was pleased to order, 
that there should be charged on al^ vessels of the said United States, which should 
enter any of the ports of his majesty’s possessions in the West Indies or America, 
with articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of the said states, certain duties of 
tonnage and of customs therein particularly specified : 

And whereas it hath been made to appear to his maje>ty in council, that the restric- 
tions heretofore imposed by the laws of the United States aforesaid, upon British vessels, 
navigated between the said states and his majesty’s possessions in the West Indies and 
America, have been repealed, and that the discriminating duties of tonnage and customs 
heretofore imposed by the laws of the said United States upon British vessels and their 
cargoes, entering the ports of the said states from his majesty^s said possessions, have also 
been repealed, and that the ports of4he United States are now open to British vessels and 
their cargoes, coming from his^majesty’s possessions aforesaid ; his majesty doth, there- 
fore, with the advice of his privy council, and in pursuance and exercise of the powers 
''80 vested in him, as aforesaid, by the said act, so passed in the sixth year of the reign 
of his said late majesty, or by any^gthcr act or acts of parliament, declare, (hat the said 
recited orders in council, of the 21st day of July, 1823, and of the 27th day of July, 
1826, and the said order in council, of the I6th day of July, 1827 (so far as such last- 
mentioned order rebates to the said United States), shall be, and the same are, hereby 
respectively revoked : 

And his majesty doth further, by the advice aforesaid, and in pursuance of the powers 
aforesaid, declare that the ships of and belonging to the said United Stales of America, 
may import from the United States aforesaid, into the British possessions abroad, goods 
the produce of those states, and may export goods from British possessions abroad to 
be carried to any foreign country whatever. 

And the right honourable the Lor^s Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury, and 
the Right Honourable Sir George Murray, one of his majesty’s prii dpal secretaries of 
state, are to give the necessary directions herein, as to them may rt-i[)ectiveiy apper- 
tain. 


JaM 1:S BULLEfl. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

‘ COMMERCIAL POLICY AND LEGISLATION OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

1 . ENGLAND. 

In drder to comprehend, distinctly^ the commercial policy, and legislation, of 
the United States of America, it will be indispensable to review, cursorily, the 
former, and recent, comfnercial policy, and legislation of England; and, it will Idien 
appear evident, that all the erroneous principles, which 6ave dt^graded the com- 
mercial laws of America, bear a closely imitative affinity to those fallacious legis- 
lative commercial enactments, that have beef, maintained, since the first planting 
of her trans- Atlantic colonies, by England. 

It would have been superfluous to advert to the former, and recent, cosameYcial 
policy of England, were it not, that in the Umted States, and in the states of 
continental Europe, the example of England^however unsound^ is always referred to^ 
by the advocates of the fallacies of legislative protection to national industry, inge- 
nuity, and enterprise. We state boldly, that England owes not her prosperity to 
that specious legislative protection, which America and other nations, extol as saga- 
cious wisdom ; or, as grasping maritime, and commercial, monopoly, on the part 
of the rulers, and lawgivers, of Britain. We repeat, that which we have frequently 
endeavoured to prove, and which happily, although the progress of conviction has 
been slow, is now very generally believed in the United Kingdom, and which 
will be, at no remote period, as generally entertained, and acted upon, in the 
United States, — but which foreign statesmen, cpd foreign writers, have very 
seldom admitted. — We repeat, that England has attained her prosperity, — ^not 
by tlie aid, — but in defiance, of her illiberal commercial system ; — that England 
has owed her wealth, and power, and even her liberty, to her geographical posi- 
tion; to her many commanding harbours; to her fisheries, which originated her 
naval architecture and her fleets ; to the vast power of production, yielded by 
her mines of coal and iron — Xnterstratified for the coal to smelt the iron ; — to the 
coal fields, generally, of the north, central, anj} western counties, and of Wales ; 
to the coal and iron of the Clyde ; to the salt mines of CheshiVe, and Gloucester- 
shire ; to the d)pper and tin mines of Cornwall and Wales ; — to her geological 
formation, from her granite, and limestone, to the chalk and sandstone ; — to the 
variety, elevations, and depressions of her soils, rising, from the rich, low, lands 
of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, — ^from ^he fertile valleys and plains 
of the south} and of the central counties, up to the pastures, on the heights of 
the South Downs, — on the hills of Devonshire and Somersetshire, — and up to the 
peaks of Derby, and to the mountains of Wales and Cumberland : — ^to soils and 
pastures, varying from the straths, and dales, of Scotland, up to the brows of the 
Cheviot and Pentland hills, and, north, to Bredalbane, to the Grampians, and to 
the highlands: — to the materials for^building, which her storle, lime, and slate, 
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quarries^ md her clays, and her woods, have yielded; — ^to her oak, and other 
forests, which enabled her to build her war fleets, her merchant ships, her coasting 
vessels, and her fishing boats, until wood, when wanted, could have been brought 
to her ports, and ship yards, from afar; — to the very inconstancy of a climate, 
not liable to great heat, nor to intense cold : — and, superadded to these great 
natural advantages, — ^to those political, moral, and inventive elements, without 
which all other blessings would have been of minor power : — that is to say, — 
to civil liberty, under the constitution of England, founded on the Magna Cbarta, 
and strengthened; and secured by the Petition of Rights, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlement: — to the perseverance, and 
industry of her people ; — ^to the enterprise of her manufacturers, and the 
skill of her artisans ; to the Bridgewater canal, and the canals which it origi- 
nated ^--nfto the steam-engine, spinning-jenny, mule, and power-loom ; — to the 
adventurous spirit of her princely merchants; — and, to the hardy intrepidity 
of her brave mariners : — To all these physical, and moral elements, does 
Great Britain owe her power, And prosperity, — her manufacturing and commer- 
cial wealth, — her ability, in the maintenance of her power and credit, to pay high 
taxation and high rents : — in despite of monopolies, protective duties, and dear 
food ; — in despite of all these banes to national prospenti/ — banes to national pro^ 
gressy wdiich all countries, and none more so than the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, would act wisely, by cancelling from their legislation. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that England also escaped, on her own soil, the 
perpetual wars, which devastated, and prevented the manufacturing industry of 
the continental states of Europe; and although her taxation, and her public debt, 
have been carried to an incredible height, and her people compelled to pay far 
higher for maintaining existence, than those of any other country ; yet the genius 
and character of her people, and the natural advantages of the British islands, 
have enabled her, in defiance of Napolcon^s wars and decrees — in spite of high 
taxation and dear food, to enrich herself, so far, as to bear all her war burdens. 
Her people were enabled to do all this, and to p^^ those high prices for bread 
and butchers’ meat, which served^ to yield liigh rents to the landlords of the 
United Kingdom not by restrictive legislation, but by home industry, and by 
maritime enterprise, — ^by a most profitable carrying-trade, — and, by throwing her 
manufactures, with great gain, into all the markets of the world : while the industry, 
of other European countries, was paralyzed by the insecurity, occasioned by 
desolating invasions. s 

In time of war, the harbours of England gave her military, and commercial, 
fleets, an incalculable advantage over those of continental Europe. Lying west of 
the continent, the prevailing winds, which prevented foreign ships from putting to 
sea, enabled those of the east coasts, of Britain, and Ireland, to leave their ports; 
those of the west coasts being at the same time safe, from their position, as well 
as from the protection of our ships of waiP, cruising in, and off, the entrance of 
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the English and Irish Channels. Thus, while the nations of the continent were 
disturbed in all their industrious pursuits, Great Britain enjoyed, from her 
geographical situation and commanding harbours, peace at home, and the oppor- 
tunity of supplying the rest of the world with her domestic fabrics and the 
produce of her colonies. In defiance of the Berlin and Milan decrees, our 
manufactures found their way into the heart of Germany, and Italy ; while, even 
in France, we clothed the soldiers of Napoleon ! Thus, although taxed, beyond 
all possible calculation bf endurance, the natural advantages of England, and the 
enterprise of her people, enabled her to withstand, in magnificent splendour, the 
convulsions that shook the continent to its foundation. 

During the whole period of the last war/* and since the days of Charles II., 
the navigation laws of England, and the system of high duties, or the prohibition 
of the fabrics of other countries, similar to those manufactured in tho- United 
Kingdom, were, it is true, in full force : the crnly valve of elusion, escape, and 
circumvention of these laws, being the contraband trade. 

But let us fully understand the condition of Europe, and of America, during 
that period. 

For a great portion of the time which elapsed between the passing of the 
navigation aef** and the peace of Utrecht, the continent of Europe was involved in 

* We have never attributed our maritime greatness to the much extolled Navigation Act. The 
geographical position of England rendered her always, to some extent, a maritime power. The 
Danish invasions, and their settlement in various parts of Britain, increased the spirit of naval 
adventure, and tolls and customs were levied in the port of Lonefon before the Angles discontinued 
selling their children to foreign countries, which slave trade did not cease until tlie latter part of 
the time of Canute the Great. In the reign of King John, 12 Id, his fleet is said to have captured 
dOO, and sunk 100 French ships near llelvoetsluys, being Afc greater part of a French fleet, sent 
by Phillippe Augustus against the Flemings ; and we find a commercial and navigation treaty be- 
tween England and Norway, as early as 1230, and a similar treaty with Flanders as early as 1274. 

In 1302, the same year that the mariner's compass is asserted to have been invented, Edward 1. 
passed a law, Charta M.crvator'\a, for the protection of foreign merchanls in England ; and the 
Cinciue Ports were then compelled to provide him with lifty-seven ships. Two years after, he was 
enabled to lend her biggest ships of war to France, 

During the fourteenth century wo find that treaties of commerce and navigation had been con- 
cluded between England, and Fty:tugal, Spain, Venice, Holland, Genoa, the towns of Flanders, 
Cologne, Pisa, and with Scotland and Finland. Edward 111. had a great galley built for him at 
Nice, in 1303 England lends ships of war (o Dcnmaik. in 1483 the king of England prohibits 
the importation of foreign manufactures. « 

Jn 1612, tlie king formed a pcTmaiient royal navy, 11c had one ship (>f 1000 tons, and hired 
two ships of war to Venice to fight against the Turks. 

The first navigation act on record is that of the 5th, llichard II., 1381, which enacted in sub- 
stance, ** That for increasing the shipping of England, of lute much diminishes, none of the king's 
subjects shall hereafter ship any kind of morclinndise either outnrard or homeward, but only in 
ships of the king's subjects, on forfeiture of their ships and merchandise, in which also the greater 
part of the crew shall be the king's subjects." ^ 

Henry Vll. prohibited the importation of certain commodities, unless imported in 
ships belonging to English owners, and manned by English seamen. By the 5 Eliz. 
c; 5, foreign ships were excluded from our fisheries and coasting trade. The Parlia- 
ment, in 1650, prohibited all ships, of all foreign nations whatever, from trading with 
the plantations in America, without having previously obtained a licence; and on the 
9th of October, 1651, the Parliament of the Commonwealth passed the famous Act of 
Navigation^ inlended ‘ to promote British navigation, and to weaken or destroy the 
naval pow'cr of the Dutch.^ The act declared ‘ that no goods or cQminodities whatever, 
of the growth, production, or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, should be im- 
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war, and manufacturing industry was consequently paralysed except in England. 
The fleets of England were generally victorious, and often enriched the country 

ported either into England or Ireland, or any of the plantations, except in ships belong- 
ing to English subjects, and of which the master jind the greater number of tfie crew 
were also English ; that no goods of the growth, production, or mamifacture of any 
country in Europe, should be imported into Great Britain, except in British ships, or 
in such ships as were the real property of the people of the country or place, in which the 
goods were prodiu.ced, or from which they could only be^ or, most usvalhj were, eaported. 
The Dutch had but little home produce to export. The tvet of the Commonwealth 
not having been allowed to remain on the statute-book, the^provisions of the Navigation 
Act were embodiod, witlf sonfc little modifications, in the act of 12 Car. 2, c. 18. It was 
broadly proclaimed, and considered to be, the Charta Maritima of England ! 

In the 14th of Charles II. a supplemental statute was passed, for obviating eva- 
sions of the previous statute. The latter statute prohibited all importation of a long list 
of enumerated commodities, under any circumstances, or in any vssscls, whether British 
or foreign, under llie penalty of seizure and confiscation of the ships and goods, from 
Hbllhnd, the Netherlands, Germany, Turkey, and Russia, were included in the 12 Car. 2, 
c. 18. , 

Amongst the very few fallacies uttered by Adam Smith, is his admiration of the 
navigation laws. ‘ When,* says he ‘ the act of navigation was made, though England 
and Holland were not actually St war, the most violent animosity subsisted between the 
two nations. It liad begun during the government of the long parliament, which first 
framed this act, and it broke out soon after in the Dutch wars during that of the Pro- 
tector and of Charles II. It is not impossible, therefore, that some of the regulations 
of this famous act may have proceeded from national animosity. They are as wise, how- 
ever, as if they had all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. National ani- 
mosity at that particular time aimed at the very same object which the most deliberate 
wisdom would have recommendeci, — the diminution of the naval power of Holland, the 
•only naval power which coujd endanger the security of England. The act of navigation 
is 7ivt favour able to foreign commerce, or to the groieth (f that opulence which can arise 
from it. The interest of a nation in its commeicial relations to foreign nations is like 
that of a merchant with regard^^ the ditferent people with whom he deals, to buy as 
cheap and to sell as dear as possible. But the act of navigation, by diminishing the 
number of sellers, must necessarily diminish that of buyers; and we are thus likely not 
only to buy foreign goods dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
perfect freedom of trade. As defence, however, is of much more importance than opu- 
lence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England.’ — Wealth of Nations, 

Mr. Mac Culloch, on this opinion, makes the following judicious remarks. ‘‘It 
may, however, be very fairly doubted, whether, in f^inl of fact, the navigation law 
hacl the effects, here ascribed to it; of weakening the iraval power of the Dutch, and of 
increasing that of this kingdom. The Dutch were very powerful at sea, for a long 
period after the passing of this act ; and it seems natural to concludt-, that the decline 
of their maritime prcpoiidcrtince, was owing rather to the gradual incic/ase of commerce 
and navigation in other countries, and to the disasters and burdens occasioned by the 
ruinous contests the Republic had to sustain with Cromwell, Charles II., and Louis XIV., 
than to the mere exclusion of their merchant vessels from the ports of England. It is 
not meant to say, that this exclusion was altogether without effect. The efforts of the 
Dutch, to procure a repeal of*the English navigation law, show that, in their apprehen- 
sion, it operated injuriously on their commerce. It is certain, however, that its influ- 
ence, in this respect, has been greatly over- rated in this country. Excessive taxation, 
and not our navigation law, was the principal cause of the fall of profits, and of the 
decline of manufactures, commerce, and navigation in Holland. ‘ Les guerres/ says the 
well-informed author of the Commerce de la Ilollande, ‘ terminees par les traitf^s dc 
Niinegue, de Kyswick, d ’Utrecht, et enfin la derniere par le traite d’Aix-la-Chapelle, 
ont successivement oblige la Republique de faire usage d’une grand credit, et de faire 
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with the spoils of the enemy ; the Anglo-Americans carried on an active con- 
traband trade in supplying the Spanish^ and French, colonies, in Ameiicat 
and in the West Indies with British manufactures; although Spain and 
France prohibited any foreign trade or intercourse with their colonies. The 
periods of peacc^ wliich occurred between the treaty of Utrecht, in 17 IS, and 
the general peace of tlic world, 102 years afterwards, were of far too short dura- 
tion for the nations of Europe to become great manufacturihg states^ The 
French, and Germans,* alid Flemings, were industrious ; but the profligate extra- 
vagance of Louis XIV., the derangement of the puVflic ^revenues under Louis 
XV. and his unfortunate successor, — the extortion of the farmers general, and * 
the degraded state of the industrious, and productive, classes in France, were all 

des emprunts ^normes pour en soutenir les fraix. Les dettes pnt surchag6 Tetat d*une 
somme immense d’inlci^ts, qui nc poiivoient ^trepayes que par une augmeiitadm ixees^ 
sive d'imjjotsf dont ii a fallii fairc poitcr la plus f()rlQ partie par les consommations dans 
un pays qui u*a qu’uu teriitoirc exturiiemcnl borne, ct par consequent par Tindustrie. 
11 a done fallu faire cnch^rir indniment la main-d’cBuvre. Cette chert6 de la main- 
d*(BUvre a non seulement restreint piesquc toute sor/e defahrique et dCindustrie it lacon^ 
sommation interieure, mais elle a encore port^ un coup bien sensible, an commerce de 
fr6t, partie accessoire et le plus pr^cicuse du commerce d’economie : car cette clierte a 
rendu La construction plus chere, et atigmente le prix de tous les ouvrages qui tiennent 
ii la navigation, m^mc de tous les ouvrages des ports et des tnagasins. II n'etoit pas 
possible que raugmentation du pnxdc lamain-d*ocuvicne donnat, malgrc tous les efforts 
de I’economie Hollandoise, un avantage sensible aux autres nations qui voudroient se 
livrer au commerce dVconomie et a celui de fr6t.' — (Tome ii. p. 221.) 

“This extract, which might, were it necessary, be corroborated by others to the same 
effect from all the best Dutch writers, show that it is not to our navigation law, nor to 
the restrictive regulations of other foreign powers, but to the abuse of the funding 
system, and the excess of taxation, that the decline the commercial greatness and 
maritime power of Holland vias really owing. Neither does it appear tiiat the opinion 
maintained by Dr. Smith and others, that the navigation law had a powerful influence 
in augmenting the naval power of this country, rests on any better^ foundation. The 
taste of the nation for naval enterprise had been awakened, the navy had become 
exceedingly foiroidublc, and Blake had achieved his victories, befoic the enactment of 
this famous law. So far, indeed, is it from being certain that the navigation act had, in 
this respect, the effect commonly asciibed to it, that there are good grounds for thinking 
it had a precisely opposite effect, and tliat it opciated lather to diminish than to increase 
Oiir mercantile navy. It is» stated in Roger Coke’s Treatise on Trade^ published in 
1671 (p. .36), that this act, by lessening the resor\ of strangers to our polls, had a most 
injurious effect on our commerce ; and he further states that we Ciad lost, within two 
years of the passing of the «\ct of 1650, the greater part of the Baltic and Greenland 
trades, (p. 48.) Sir Jo^iah Child, whose treatise was published in 1691, corroborates 
Coke’s statement ; for while he decidedly approves of the navigation law, he admits 
that ihc English shipping employed in the Eastland, and B'altic trades, had decreased at 
least fz/’o thirds since its enactment, and thatthc foreign shipping employed in these trades 
had pioportionally increased. (Treatise on Trade, p. 80, Glasg. edit) Exclusive of 
tliese contemporary authorities, it may be worth while to mention, that Sir Matthew 
Decker, an extensive and exliemely well-inrormod merchant, condemns the whole 
principle of the navigation act ; and contends that, instead of increasing our shipping 
and seamen, it had diminished them both; and that, by leitdering the freight of shijps 
higher than it would otherwise have been, it had entailed a heavy burden on the public, 
and been one of the main causes that had prevented our carrying on the fishery so 
successfully as the Dutch. (Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trader 
p. 60,ed. 1756.) ‘ • 
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ruinous to French manufactures, notwithstanding the genius and thrift of the 
artisans and manufacturers of Paris and other towns. To a certain extent, the 
silk manufacturers of Lyons, who always declaimed against legislative protection, 
formed a remarkable exception and this prosperitj/ was favoured by the 
contraband trade in French silks, prohibited to be legally imported into 
England. 

In Germany^ including the Austrian dominions, the inhabitants were not suf- 
ficiently advanced in the arts, nor were the feudal, or thilitary, systems of those 
countries favouitible to* manufacturing industry. Pasturage and agriculture were 
more immediately remunerative occupations : botli the latter could be resorted to 
with little means, even by thig soldier oh furloughs Excepting some imperial and 
royal fabrics, producing some porcelain, glass, and other articles of luxury, all at an 
en&rmoiis cost ; — excepting, also, the common woollens and linens, spun and 
woven, in most countries, by tlie peasantry, and common smiths^ work, and the 
rough gear, and other articles made by millwrights, w^hcclwrights, and other ordi- 
nary artisans, there were but •two manufactures, of any great importance, in all 
Germany, including the Austrian dominions. These manufactures were the 
linen fabrics, chiefly of Silesia, and the woollens, especially the fine cloths of 
Saxony. Both attaitud perfection without anj/ legislative protection : without the 
government prohibiting^ or impowtg high duties ow, British or other linens or 
woollens: mthout, as in England, Scotland, and Ireland, on linens, as in France 
on woollens, excluding, by prohibitions and duties : without premiums on their 
exportation, or bounties on their being made, and used, for home consumption. 

England at one time impq^d legislative impositions, or prohibitions, on both 
foreign linen and woollen manufactures. But, cui bono f Did cither thrive in 
consequence ? Certainly not. The wars of Frederick the Second, and the wars of 
Napoleon, which involved, in ruin, the peaceful homes, and industry, of Saxony 
and Silesia, rendered useless high duties on, or prohibitions of, the linens and 
woollens of those countries, in England. 

The manufactures of Venice, and of Italy, were ?n the decline; and, as far as 
they entered into the general traffig of the world, were vanishing before the wars 
of the French ret^olution. Those of Flanders and Holland, also, had been 
paralysed by those, and previous, wars. The characteristic iiidiAtry, and thrifty 
habits of the Dutch, and Flemings, did not abandon them \ but the wars caused 
them to fail in producing Vibrios, to compete with those of England. 

Denmark, Sweden, and«Russia, never had, before the peace of 1814, any 
manufactures of consequence. Portugal had none, except some jewellery, com- 
mon trinkets, and the ordinary woven fabrics of the peasants, and the common 
articles, made by ordinary handicraftsmen. Long before the date of the unwise 
Methuen treaty, British woollens were worn, and used, in Portugal. 


* Commercial Statistics iJPartV. France. 
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The imbecility of the Spanish tnonarchs, and administrators^-— the bigotry of 
the ecclesiastics,— and the ignorance, and superstition, of the common people,— 
and the pride and haughty character of the aristocracy, rendered it impossible^ 
at all times, for that country to manufacture in competition with England* 

Anglo-America was not, nor, daring the colonial sway, England would not 
allow her to become, a manufacturing country ; and, although we have denounced 
that policy as arbitrary^ and unjust on the part of England, it would not have 
been profitable forAmenca to fabricate articles, which would have been supplied 
much cheaper by England, in exchange for the raw materials of 1:he old colonies, 
and for the money realised by the trade carried on, illicitly, or otherwise, with the 
foreign West Indies. / * 

With the exception of one article, therefore, there were none that, it could 
have been even pretended, atiy other country was able to manufacture cheaper 
than England : that article consisted of silk in its various forms. Yet in Lyons, 
the cliief, and most profitable, seat of the silk manufactures, the manufacturers 
always denounced legislative interference, and protection. In order to create 
magnificent silk manufactures in Spitalficlds and Derby, French silks were abso- 
lutely prohibited until 1828 ; and, since then, high, and in many cases prohibitory 
duties, have been imposed, and are still imposed, on French silk manufactures* 
Now what has been the result of high duties, or prohibitions, in England ? It is 
evident that the manufacturers of cotton, of wool, of metals, and of earthenware, 
never — or scarcely ever — ^looked up to high duties, and prohibitions, as protec- 
tions, under which they should rise and flourish. They naturally considered the 
home demand, as a remunerating market ; but they looked, also, to the 
markets of the world for their fabrics, and in which, if they did not manufacture 
as cheaply, as other countries, they must sell at a loss, and not ^t a profit. Can 
any French, or German, or American statesman, or legislator, or politician, or 
elector, or manufacturer, or shipowner, be sufficiently credulous to believe, that 
English maimfacturers, would have persisted, since the days of Charles the Second, 
in fabricating goods, extensively, for supplying foreign markets, at a loss, because 
a monopoly of the home market was secured ^o them by the legislature 7 

No ! It is evident that whenever an article, of any impoAance, continues to 
be exported to £ foreign market, it cannot be injured, by a similar article, manu- 
factured abroad, entering into competition in the home market with the home- 
produced article : otherwise, the home-produced fabric could not be prepared 
for any market so cheaply as the foreign article, — and, consequently, would not 
sell in a foreign market, except at a loss : that is, at a price as low as a similar 
foreign article of equal quality. 

It was attempted, in the United Kingdom, to rear and encourage linen manu- 
factures, by prohibiting, or nearly excluding, by high duties, 2 II foseign manufac- 
tures of flax, except linen yams : the latter being required for the looms, the import- 
ation of them chiefly from Silesia. B6unties were also granted'on the exportation 
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of lihens* The whole fallacious expedient proved a miserable failure. The forced 
manufacture, was never really profitable, but it was expensive. The Scotch linen-* 
spinners, weavers, and bleachers, did not depend upon artificial, but upon the 
intrinsic cheapness of their fabrics, and upon economy : they considered the 
bounty on the exportation of linens a free gift, which they did not refuse to accept. 
The bounty upon linens, exported, was abolished, and the prices actually in- 
creased. We could, without difficulty, prove, in all other cases of productive 
industry, as well as in regard to linen manufactures, that protection has been 
the bane of prosperity ; ancf that competition, where the practical elements of 
production exist, is the true promoter of })erfeeting, and rendering profitable, and 
consequently prosperous, the works^f labour and ingenuity. 

Of all the fabrics of England, the silks of Spitalfields have been the most 
highly psotected. Yet there are not so wretched a body of artisans, in the United 
Kingdom, as the silk weavers of that dirty, unhealthy, squalid district. The 
weather-beaten, daring, smuggler, has always despised the customs laws, and 
the coast guards, upon which depended the shrivelled, degraded, and feeble 
artisans, who have inhabited, and now inhabit, the miserable dwellings in 
the south-eastern London districts. If there had been no prohibitions or 
high duties, the &ilk manufactures of Spitalfields, would have either never 
existed, to tempt men into wretched employment, or, they would have arisen, 
and prospered, on fair, practical grounds of moral, and natural, advantages, 
or principles ; and, woulcL have, consequently, entered into profitable com- 
petition with similar fabrics produced elsewhere. The weavers, and others, con- 
cerned as artisans, would have qkan, and salubrious, places of abode,— they would 
have had a sufficiency of wliat we believe they have never had, either in the 
present generation, or in past generations, — that is, a sufficiency of wholesome food, 
and decent clothing. Instead of which, they were miserable when foreign silks 
were prohibited; they continue miserable, when there have been only modifications 
in the duties, so far as still to allow the smuggler ample profits, by eluding the 
duties, of from thirty to sixty per cent, on fabrics tirhich are small in bulk com- 
pared with their great value. have little hope of greatly ameliorating the 
wretchedness of thd present generation of silk weavers in Spitalfields ; but let us 
not entice, by the fallacious hypocrisy of high duties, another generation into 
the same, or similar abodes of wretchedness. 

But whenever a diminution of duties upon foreign articles has been attempted, 
the manufacturers, of similar articles at home, have very generally, though not 
always, proclaimed, that ruin must be the consequence. We have never dis- 
covered that this effect has followed ; and the only arts, or manufactures, which 
we have found not to prosper have been those, for which natural, and moral, 
elements were* not favourable, and which, consequently, ought never to have 
been attempted. One drawback we have to observe, — that is, when the raw 
material has been Highly taxed. When thef duties were lately reduced on gloves, 
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and manufactures of leather* On leather itselfi-><m rosin, by the distillers of 
turpentine* — all engaged in. those fabrics assured the Board of Trade that tht^ 
would be ruined. But they have all gone on, since then, prospering : so has ex-' 
perieUoe, in England, proved it to have been, in all oases, where restrictions 
have been abolished,— and such will be the salutary effect of removing every 
duty, which has been imposed, under the assumption of protecting any branch of 
productive industry. 

Were it otherwise, we should still consider it pernicious, and unjust, in & 
government, or a legislature, to tax any one class, or any one individual, at the 
expense of another. 

We lay it down as a sound principle, that the occupations of the people^ eom- 
moditieSf and commerce, should not, any one of the tiiiree, be taxed at the expense 
of the other two. , ' 

Since the year 1821 there have been great modifications in the British customs 
duties. The tariffs of 1842, and 1845, have constituted the greatest advances 
since Mr. Pitt’s tariff in 1787, towards sound principles ; but the existing tariff 
still includes the most pernicious rates of duties. Modifications of the naviga- 
tion laws, have also been made. — See Namgatton and Customs Laws. 

As to the terms reciprocity, and protection, the first, as well as the last 
term, has been fertile in fallacious arguments. The advocates of reciprocity contend, 
that we should not, in England, reduce our customs duties, if other countries do 
not diminish their import taxes. In plain language, that so long as other nations 
continue to do what is wrong, the British government, and parliament, should 
also maintain that which is wrong— that we should not do that, which, we know, 
to be right, because other nations do not, simultaneously, decide upon doing 
that which is fight. 

When the interchange of commodities, cither raw or manufactured, between 
the inhabitants of a town or district, is subjected to no other restriction than, its 
just proportion, of the tax purely necessary to maintain its security and its murn- 
eipal order, and to defray thd expense of erecting and supporting indispensable 
public buildings and institutions, we find, in that case, practical free trade existing, 
within such town or district, based upon a common interest, which each indi- 
vidual will, firoUi personal interest, struggle to maintain in its peaceful course. 

A great nation is a great community, and all the nations of the earth, if the 
intercourse and trade between them were as free as between the individuals of a 
municipality, would then actually enjoy a peaceful and profitable system of eom- 
mon intercourse, based upon common interests, which it would be ruinous to 
any one of the nations concerned to disturb. The greater the commercial rela- 
tions between the nations, the more disastrous would be the consequtooes of a 
war which would interrupt their reciprocity of interests. In proportion as this 
commercial and reciprocal interest has been of long standing, and of great ex. 
tent, the greater would be the securities for the maintenance^ of peace, and the 
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more diiesfTcwm irould be the calemity^ of oontmaing a mr, between two or more 
coBUtrieB eo circamstanoed. 

AU wars are, more or less^ detrimental to the production of wealth, but a 
auspension of intercourse with a nation in which England finds but a trifling de« 
mand for her manufactures, would be of minor consequence, provided such war 
did not interrupt our intercourse with countries whose trade was of important 
value. A suspedsion of intercourse, for example, between England and America, 
could, only with great loss to both, from the long duration^ and enormous extent 
of their mutual intercourse* be possibly maintained. 

A WAR of MATERIAL INTERESTS, or, more properly speaking, of matbriajl 
INJURIES — that is, a war of custorn^houses or fiscal forts, with their garrisons of 
revenue officers and servants^ has long been declared and carried on between most 
Eufopean nations. This warfare of interests, or injuries, has not ceased with 
the wars of bloodshed; and, if vse may ever expect security against a recurrence 
of the calamities attendant on, and consequent to the latter, it will be, when we 
destroy the elements of the former, — ^in short, by the extension of free trade ic- 
tween all siations. 

In the history of Europe we cannot discover a sovereignty, great or insignifi* 
cant, that has not maintained its war of material injuries against its neighbours, 
during the usually considered state of peace, as well as when engaged in actual 
armed hostility. • ^ 

There is no theory, prcdiably, more flattering to princes and statesmen, or to 
a whole nation, than to institute measures which hold out independence of all 
other nations, by producing, jud manufacturing, at home, all that is considered 
necessary and luxurious. It was easy to win a prince, and people, to adopt 
the application of so very plausible a delusion. Louis XIV., authorised M. Col- 
bert to revise and establish^ those fabrics which that monarch, by his dragon* 
ades, and by revoking the edict of Nantes, nearly ruined ; while he, at the same 
time, drove the most skilful artisans from France into England, Holland, and Ger- 
many. M. Colbert, one of the most honest and^patriotic ministers, of whom 
France can boast, directed his steadfast attention to financial reform; but, 
unfortunately for his country, he became dazzled with the fiiliacious principle of 
forcing home manufactures by monopolies, by premiums^ and by imposing 
duties on those of other countries. He encouraged, by large bounties, and 
by exclusive privileges, manufacturers to settle in France ; he protected 
them by despotic laws, • without considering that he was taxings and 
oppressing, the many for the benefit of the few, — ^that he was destroying 

s M. Colbert did not, however, establish the system of prohibition. The duties he imnosed 
on imports, never exceeded ten per cent ad valorem. ** He gave way to national prejudice,*' si^ 
Voltaire, ** against the fVeedom of trade in corn.” With the exception of his erroneous though 
patriotic views /especting manufactures, we arc bound to admit the general wisdom of Col- 
oert’s administration. Ho had to struggle all his life against rivals and pr^udices. The king 
was shamefully ungrateful to him. The aristocracy detested him, and his unpopularity was so 
great, when he died irj»1683, that he was buried at eight |o prevent a riot. 
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Haat competition creates cheapness^ and perfieotion* in mannfactnres* 

his bounties* and duties, were taxes on the whole community, and 
especially on the agriculturists, who have ever since been oppressed by 
duties, nearly prohibitory, on the article iron: most necessary* for ploughs, 
harrows, and all other implements of husbandry. The system of Colbert, 
however, became exceedingly popular. Its promised graodsur, flattered 
national vanity ; and neither the monarch, nor the people, nor Colbert himsdf, 
understood its fallacy. '€*olitioal economy was then unknown. 

i i , , 

If we are to be governed by the lessons of experience^ we are led to the fol- 
lolving conclusions^ on the taxing of commodities; whether levied, by an excise 
on the produce of home labour, or, by a customs, on foreign or colonial ar- 
ticles. ^ 

In order to obtain the greatest revenue, from taxes so imposed, the maxi- 
mum of taxation will be the point, which will yield the most revenve/ with- 
out that maximum ascending higher than the pointy where it commences to re- 
duce the consumption of the taxed article, in a greater ratio than the increase of 
the tax : or if the article taxed, be imported from, or similar to one produced in, 
a foreign country, the tax must not, whether the object be revenue, or, the 
fallacy called, protection, be so high, as to leave any profit^ exclusive of the risk, 
to the contraband trader* 

. The governments of nearly all countries have, probably as far back as their 
foundation, exacted tribute, or tolls, on the importation, or exportation, of com- 
modities. The department of government, established to levy those taxes, was 
variolusly named. It was originally neither more nor less than a toll-house, erected 
at in and paSses, or at landing-places, for collecting a tribute to be paid to the 
king, or prince. In progress of time, it grew up to bd'one of the most formidable 
departments of state, — by the sea-coast, by straits, by rivers, and by land. In 
Germany the name is still Zolij or toll, — ^in Fraiui^. Douane^ in Italy, Dogana, 

Commodities produced in one country, and imported into another country, to 
be used therein, can only enter extensively into consumption when the price is, as 
low as, or lower than, that which similar commodities can be produced at home. 

The natural advantages, or disadvantages, of soil, climate, minerals, r^w mate- 
rials, geographical position, population, and the state of the arts and sciences, 
vary so greatly in one country fnjm those of another, that some countries can 
produce some commodities, '^hich others cannot^ at equally low pi ices. 

Commodities which a country does not produce at all, or only at high prices, 
can be consumed, by the non-producing, or dear-producing, country, with more 
advantage, and in greater quantity, if those arficles are purcha^sed at, and brought 
from, the place^ where they are to be found at the cheapest cost. 

There is no country, with ordinary advantages, that does not produce some 
commodities so cheaply, as to find a market for what it produces, over its home 
consumption, in some other country ; and, from whidh a different kind of article 
may be brought, with profit, in return. , 

This interchange constitutes international trade. 

The more numerous, or more burdensome, are the restrictions, tlie more 
limited will this commerce be. 

The fewer and lighter are the restrictions, the more extended will it prove. 

AU experience forms evidence of these facts. 

If a nation were in a condition th&t its administration, and security, could be 
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maintained Nithottt eraeihigtiat tax upon ike value of commodities^ whidi coiv- 
atitutesi not tlie wliole national inoome, but, as usually levied, what is termed 
the indirect public revenue, then no duty whatever should he levied either upon 
artadea produced at home, or upon those imported from foreign countries. 

A public revenue being indispensable to defray the necessary public ez'^ 
penditure, propbbty, whether in land, or in commodities produced at home, 
or imported from abroad, ought to be taxed, or made to yield up annually a juH 
proportion of its rent, oxjprojit, equal to the amount of thd annual legitimate claims 
upon the nation, * This proportion of the annual rent, or profit, of propebtt 
would then form the whole amount of equitable taxation ; levied upon all that 
could equitably constitute the whols| national income. 

But unless the revenue required be small, and the property tazed be such as 
not to render the collection of the tax inquisitorial, direct taxes will not be wil- 
lingly submitted to. Yet they ate submitted to in every state in Europe, though 
scarcely at all in the United States of America. But in levying a revenue, inde- 
pendently of direct taxation, if commodities which enter into home consumption 
are to be taxed, the equitable scale of levying this tax would be, to impose exactly 
the same duty upon an article, produced at home, as upon a similar article, im- • 
ported from abroad. 

There can be no other equitable scale of taxing commodities, whether pro- 
duced at home, or imported froth abroad, for domestic consumption. 

The producer never pays the tax upon the article he produces ; he must add, 
to make any profit by it, the duty, or tax, as well as his profit, to the cost of 
production, and then the consKftner pays the whole, including the tax. 

Whoever produces the article consumed, or wherever it is produced, the consumer 
pays, not the cos^f of producing it, but the whole market value of the article, in^ 
eluding every tax upon it. The producer is, however, limited in his sales by the 
article he produces being highly taxed, whether at home or abroad, and his 
profits are also diminished by taxes, either at home or abroad, upon the article 
which he produces, as well as by the taxes upon every article which he 
consumes. • 

If the market value, of the home-produced article, be higher than the cost of 
a similar article, produced and imported from abroad, that dil^erence of value 
arises from a restriction qpon the admission, for consumption, of the cheaper 
article : either by actual prohibition, or by high duties forming practical pro- 
hibition, or by duties so high, that the foreign article can only be imported, and 
used, at prices equal to the amount, both of its natural market value, and also of 
the tax added, either for revenue, or to plrotect the article produced at home. 

The diflTerence between the natural price of an article imported from abroad, 
and the higher price of a similar article produced at home, is a tax imposed upon 
the whole community, with the view, for there can be no other, of putting the 

amount of that difference into the pocket of the producer of the home-made 
VOL. HI. 7 c 
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wtlich* » alw a iir greater burden which 

1)0 the value of so much of the labour, produetioii> trade, and navigafeioB.^ vdbick 

the proUtetwe tax restricts. 

I /^taxation upon articles of consumption be indispensable to meet the deims 
upon the public revenue : then^ if a quarter of wheat imported from Prussia, 
Odessa, or elsewhere, pay a duty of eight shillings, or four shillings, when entered 
for consumption in the United Kingdom : in like manner, every quarter of wheat 
produced at home oughf, on sound principle, to pay a duty of eight shillings or 
four shillings; or, if 1 12 lbs. of sugar imported from IJamaiCa pay a duty of 
fourteen shillings when entered for consumption, there should be no distinctioh 
made to the consumer, when he pays a tax pn the sugar he uses, whether it has 
been produced in Bengal, Brazil, Cuba, Jamaica, Java, or elsewhere: or, if a 
gallon of distilled spirits produced ^ and coitsiimed^ at home be taxed ten shillings, 
in that case a gallon of distilled spirits whether from France, Holland, 

the West Indies, or elsewhere, ought to pay no more, when consumed in the 
United Kingdom, than a tax of ten shillings. 

But although this mode of taxing commodities mustJbe admitted equitable, 
there will always exist in the United Kingdom, as great a feeling against, as 
great a resistance to, taxing articles produced at home, as there would be to levy 
the revenue by direct taxation. In fact^ an excise^ from, the necessarily inquisi’- 
torial nature of its character^ will always he odious among a free people. 

It, therefore, remains to be considered how far we can advance, in simplifying, 
or reforming a system of finance, in order, at the same time, to raise the necessary 
revenue; and, to impose taxes according to the iMost equitable distribution, and 
consistently with the least possible inquisitorial, or oppressive, mode of collection. 
First, as to taxes upon commodities. 

.The following statements will illustrate the revenue collected by the two great 
departments of these taxes, the excldk and customs. 

Excise. — There is no disputing that the permanent establishment of this, at 
all times to the people of England, odious means of taxation, owes its foundation 
to the long parliament, which assembledy anfi sat, with the resolute purpose of 
never dissolving until all illegal taxation was abolished” * 

Odious, however, as the excise has ever been to the people of England, 
numerous articles were subjected to it, from the time when it was established by 
the long parliament, and afterwards under William III., and from that time it 
\as increased under every sovereign, down to the lalid war, when we find the list 
of excise laying articles to include, before the close of the year 1800,-— 

Auction duty and lioenoea; beer, bricks and tiles, candles, duty and licences ; 
coffee, cocoa-nuts, coaches, duty and licences ; cyder, perry, and veijuice, coffse 
dealers, chocolate dealers ; dealers in all other excisable articles i gold and silver 
dealers, glqss, hides and skins, hops, leather, malt, manufacturers of allexcisabU 
articles, metheglin or mead, old malt* mum, cyder and perry^ duties oontinned ; 
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paper, ptm^ment, printed oalieo, and all printed woven goods; salt, soap, shawls 
British, Irish, and foreign muff, starch, sweets, or home-made wines, tea, tobacco 
vellam, wine, wire. 

* 9 

These forty-two heads of excise duties yielded, in 1802, a gross revenue: 

In England, of . . £16,517,290 

,, Scotland . ... . . i, 034, *596 

16.661,885 

Expenses of collection .... * 2,833,226 

. ♦ « 

Net revenue £13,718,659 

Ireland had then its separate revenue and income. 

Great reductions have been madi in the number of exciseablc duties since 


1 viz. ; 

In ISSlp the excise yielded a gross revenue of 27>3994902/. 

But this included the revenue *upon the following articles transferred, reduced, , 


or repealed, viz. ; 


Date. 


ARTICLES. 


IBM Cocoa and cocoa-uuta. 

jPepper. ) 

• Koroigu apirita. vTranaferred to thecuatoma 

Wine. j 

Halt, repealed. 

Ooachea tranalerrod to atampa and taxee. 
Wire, repealed. 

Cyder and perry, ditto. • 

, Htdea and akuia, ditto. 

1831 1 Printed gooda, ditto. ^ 


IBiie. 

i8ao 


Date. 


1832. 

18.13. 

1834. 


1838.. 


ARTICLES. 

Candlea, ditto. 
jTilea. ditto. 

Starch, ditto. 

Stone bottlra, ditto. 

Hweetb, mead, and home-made winea, ditto. 
Tea, tranafenred to the cuatoma. 

Gloaa, reduced 
Paper ditto. 

Soap, ditto. 


One of the great causes of grievance under the excise, is the necessary sur- 


veys or visits of the excise-oiO^c^rs, which, according to the report of the com- 
mission on excise management, subjected in 1835 to surveys or visits 587*917 


establishments. The principal of which were : — 


TRADES. 


Number. 


Brawera 

Malstera 

Briokmakora | 

Tallowmakcm— not for revenue, but aa a 

check upon aoap-boilera 

Soapmakera 


42,715 

14,254 

5,838 

2 ,I»21 

SOS 


TRADES. 


jTua-dealora 

Brandy-dealera and retailera. 
Beer-ilealers and retailera... 

U inr-dealera 

GIaaa-niunufacti#era 

Papermakers and atainera... 


Number. 


104,974 

84,338 

35,500 

26,034 

515 

745 


Besides numerous others : as npyroligneous acid makers, rectifiers, glass 
pinchers, white-lead^makcrs, snuflf-mills, card-makers, University ^printers, corn- 
mills, and kilns (Ireland). 

Since 1835, surveys on. several of the above trades have been taken oflF. 
Those relieved from the excise surveys on tea, wine, beer, vinegar, starcli, 
sweets, and home-made win6, and stone bottles, amounted to 262,191 persons. 
Licences to these were found to cost those in surveys, above IZ. each person, and 
the expense of surveys abstracted 72 ^ per cent from the amount of the licence- 
duty, the net produce was only 87i pet cent of the 401,004Z. paid by the dealers. 

The gross duty on vinegar was only 22,000/. ; to oI)tain this trifling amount 
72,970 persons were subjected to a survey of tlieir premises. 

The excise laws iiavc been revised and very greatly simplified : and the present 
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management of the department is intrusted to persons^ who administer its duties 
with every leniency^ consistent with the necessity of preventing fraud. 

In 1832^ the gross revenue levied by the excise amounted to 18)266>071/*> 
but this included tea^ 3^509,8202. Tiles, starch, stone bottles, sweets, mead^ 
and home-made wines^ &c., abolished ; and soap, paper, and glass, on which 
the duties were reduced to about one-half. 

The produce of the excise has apparently decreased, but hot, if the duties 
repealed, and those tAinsferred to the customs and stamps are added to the 
accoun ' ^ 

Pboduce of Excise Duties in the Year 1844. 



In 1845 Sir Robert Peel abolished the auction duty, and the obnoxious duty 
on glass, amounting together to 953,013/. 

Now, in order to render the excise as little oppressive — as free from inquisitorial 
interference with labour, manufactures, and trade, we consider that, whenever the 
revenue can be levied equitably, and less oppressively^ from any other source, we 
should abolish all the remaining excise taxes : excepting the duties on distilled 
spirits, malt, and licences ; and, the collection oHhe two first of these might be 
transferred to one new and ^cient revmtie department^ to replace those of the 
existing customs, and excise, and which would collect the taxe^ on commodities. 
The third licences might be transferred to the stamps and taxes. 

We would therefore abolish, 1. The duty on bricks, as bearing oppressively 
hard upon a laborious occujjation, which affords, and would afford, much greater 
employment to the people ; thereby giving employment to bricklayers, carpenters, 
glaziers, joiners, upholsterers, &c., &c., thereby diminishing poor-rates. 

2. The hop duty is partially repealed; an excise duty ujJon wheat or apples 
would be as reasonable as upon hops. It imposes a tax upon particular produc- 
tions which can only be cultivated in certain parts ^of England ; and the poor- 
rates in Kent are much higher than in any other county. 

3. Paper duties are also an obnoxious and uneqfual tax. 

3. The post-horse duty is a tax upon intercourse, and highly objectionable. 

4. The soap duties are absolutely a nuisance. 

5. The game certificates are ridiculous as a revenue tax. 

6. But with every exception that can be uiged against the excise, we cannot 

dispense with its revenue, except by bold, equal, and just legislation in regard to 
other sources of taxation * * 
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U.— REyiSlON OF THE CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

^ith the exception of the duties and prohibitions imposed for protecting 
various interests, the duties increased since l787i were augmented with the idea 
of adding the same proportion to the income then yielded, as to the duty increased. 
The fact of high duties either causing a diminution of consumption, or an increase 
of smuggling, seems^to have been utterly unknown to the generations which had 
arisen in the Exchequer, and the House of Commons, during the reign of Oeorge 
the Third, and until the duties and prohibitions were grappled with after the year 
1819, by Mr. Huskisson and others. The revisions made in the tariff of 1825, 
by Mr. Huskisson, 1831 and 1832 by Lord! Althorp, and in 1833 and a^rwards 
by Lord Sydenham, then Mr. Poulett Thomson (although those statesmei\^went 
as far as parliament would allow them, the ministers having been acfbally out- 
voted in an attempt to revise the timber duties), still left the customs duties 
and corn laws on a scale highly injurious to the nation. The reductions and 
abolitions of customs duties carried into effect hy Sir Robert Peel in 1842 and 
1845 formed the greatest reform made in the customs duties since 1787; but 
the defects even of the existing reformed tariff of customs duties are palpable. 
The scale of corn duties were not defended as revenue duties, but as a scale of 
protection to the British agriculturist. The scale could not be protective, without 
raising the price of bread to the consumer. If it did not intend this it meant 
nothing. If it did not intend to allow com to be imported from foreign coun- 
tries to be sold at natural prices — that is unrestricted competition prices — the 
scale was a fallacy. If it intended to be a scaid^ of revenue duties, the duties 
should have been fixed, and not variable duties, veering with the weather, and 
with the season. But we are bound in justice to the minister, to say his diffi- 
culties were great, and that his moderate reduction of corn duties, aroused the 
great body of landlords into opposition against him. 

The sugar duties are hig^jly fallacious, both in regard to supply and revenue. 
There can be no equitable pretence for taxing sugar, or any other commodity 
except for revenue. In eight months there^'has been a decrease of about one 
1,000,000/. of revenue, occasioned by the recent alteration of the sugar duties. A 
duty of 18s. 8f)., or 2d. per lb. on all sugars, without reference to production or 
origin, would have yielded an increase in the year of about 1,000,000/.: differ- 
ence of revenue about 2,000,000/. ^ 

Nor can the rates of timber duties be equitably defended. There has been 
a loss of 600,000/. occasioned by reducing the colonial timber duties to Is. per 
load. If this duty had been reduced only to 55. there would have been no 
loss of revenue) although the duty on foreign timber was reduced from 555. to 
255. per load. 
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A fisrAfWnT lii« Amoont of Ctistonui X>oty reoeired on the undermentioned. Articles 

during the following Years. 


1 

A la 0 L B B. 

1833 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

sT " 


/Coffee. 

032,604 

922.468 

888,563 

769,585 

697,988 662,218 

718,933 


1 Cocoa... 

9,06‘i 

17,530 

16,900 

13,363 

11,177 

11,013 

11,448 


/ Molasaes 

280.23H 

201.880 

103,546 

25,5,513 

214.7501 200,808 

177,5.32 


ISngar (b) 

3,897.632 

4,465,006 

0,123,086 

4,864,832 

0,097.177 

0,210,569; 3,682,680 


Total of sugar* aadmolaases 

3.077,870 

4,066,986 

5,317,532 

5,140,345 

5,311, 027 i 5,507,437( 3,860.218 
.#1,408,024; 4,524,613' 4,8.32,606 

8 


*3,837,460 

3,473,064 

3,978,518 

4,089,531 

4 

fMvitsj rum, brandy, and Geneva..... 

Wino 

8,030,882 

1,752,016 

2.433,707 

2,410,184 

2,231,984 

2,183,972 ; 2,211.243 

2379,117 

8 

1,872,799 

1.800.128 

1.409.146 

1.766,116 

1,991,096 

1,003,940 

fl 


8.354,459 

3,615,086 

3,580,164 

3,595,437 

3,729,714 

3,977,037 

4,223,270 

7 

fruits s Tis., currants, ftga, raisloa, oranges. 
&o 

414,725 

410.969 

512,157 

465,388 

669.577 

509,241 

508,170 

8 

Bpicaa of all aorta. 

157,748 

06,796 

97,801 

101,146 

102,067 

105,829 

107,270 

0 

Total of the above articles 

Timber of all sorts (b) 

lS.898Aft6 

1.382ilr9 

17,600,705 18.601,947 
1,691.H29| 1,488,531 

17 615.875 
989.215 

18.780.502 19.520,826 
7l3,43ii| 910,600 

18,000,040 

1,040,374 


Total of ditto, incinding timber. . . 

20.276,105 

19,201,034130,090,478 

18,805,090 

10,493,098 20/136,032! 19,051,414 

10 

Wou]l||*C(i4ton (a) 

400,900 

650,622 

529.792 

568,450 

743.902 

€82,923 

83394 

11 

sheep aiJb iambs’ (a) 

137,435 

133,*i67 

130,250 

05,213 

98,797 

37.856 

5 


Total of cotton and sheep's wool. 

S38.405 

783,879 1 660.042 

063,600 

842,699 

720,779 

83390 


Total of the above articles 

20,814.510 

10.984,013 20,750,520 

19,468,759 

20,336,697 21,157,711 19,734,813 

12 

Silk, raw, waste, and thrown (s) 

58,604 

63.603 ' 59.820 

57,979 

34.609 

40.475 

5,537 

la 

Flax and hemp (a) 

6,008 

8.735} 8,798 

7,740 

0,375 

11.000} 55.3 


Total of Bilk, flax, and hemp.**. 

64,607 

72,338| 0B.688 

05,719 

43,084 

51,475| 0,000 


Total of all the above articles. . . . 

20.870.117 

80,057,251 20.819,308 

19.534.478 

20.380,081 A1,209.1B6 

19,740.903 

14 

Quicksilver (a) 

936 

1.432 

1,328 

1,134 

1,108 

1,080 

189 

15 

Harillasnd berk ;a) 

40,486 

26,783 

21,570 

14,866 

12,147 

0,171 

074 

16 

Saltpetre (b) 

5.491 

8,367 

9.665 

0,084 

tl0.l25 

9.321 

1,450 

ir 

Metals (b) 

8.5,058 

29,927 

35,746 

35,224 

78,072 

98,767 

63,483 

18 

49,293 

44,340 

72.741 

20,144 

9,527 

10.441 

1,461 

10 

Tsr and turpentine, common (s) 

75,143 

06,295 

87,904 

21.805 

3,832 

3,333 

435 

20 

Oil; train, sperm, palm, olive and cocoa. 

* 26,967 

80,378 

84,684 

54,271 

06,810 

68.608 

54,705 

21 

Tallow 

159,597 

166,510 

206,404 

171,105 

194.981 

174,608 

187,081) 

22 


6,349 

2,426 

2,038 

2.513 

1,730 

1,718 

2,094 

23 

Dyes and dying stuffs (a) 

54,021 

63,387 

58,100 

27,241 

10,717 

9,100 

1,823 

24 



.. 


4,376 

1,552 

5A04J 

18,577 

25 

Bacon, beef, pork, and hams 

• • 

.. 

4,379 

12,174 

4,761 

3,805 

2,863 

26 


« 30,910 

84,450 

33,534 

1 32,ri.'>2 

25,684 

24,606 

27,591 

27 

BStter - 

143,277 

257,943 

262,967 

168,025 

151,003 

186,667 

247,004 

28 

Cheese 

71,031 

1184»25 

130,054 

09.444 

01,656 

117,272 

141,818 

29 

Fish of all sorts 

. , 

.. 

9H8 

1,068 

1,759 

1,988 

1,107,817 

4,132 

30 


236,701 

1,165,710 

575,407 

1,376,808 

703.411 

371,388 

31 

Seeds ; vis., dovrr, rape^flax. and linseed (b) 

86,406 

167,306 

107,111 

160,997 

39,500 

51,310 

71,061 

32 

Rice 

40,015 

51,627 

35,703 

10,606 

14,801 

22,840 

286,535 

24,323 

33 

Silk manufacturea 

198,407' 

241,277 

244,076 

217,199 

341,200 

323,119 

34 


24,251 

28,430 

26,190 

27,165 

28,567 

86,557 

33,357 

33 

Other articles (deducting repaymoats.Ac.) (c) 

683,061 

753,957 

736,168 

555,434 

501,985 

404,737 

243,390 


Totals 

32.878,800 23,466.417 

23,606,124 

22,596,263 

22,636,059 

23.849,500; 21, 560,555 


Deduct corn.... 

236,701 

1,165,710 

575,40^ 

^ 1,376,868* 

703,411 

1,107,817 

371,388 


Totals exclusive nf corn 

22,042,108 

22,300,407 

23.030,717 

21,219,395 

21.873.248! 22.741,743 21 ,180.167 


Deduet provisions and seeds. Nos. 24 to 83, 
except com 

.761^45 

630,341 

580,816 

518,482 

831,070 

413.700 

537,089 


Totals exclusive of corn and provisions. 

22,280,463 21,670,066 

22,449,001 

20,700,963 '21.MI,572 22.327.953 20.051,178 


* Exclusive of tea sold by tbo JSa»t ludia Company prior to ibo 22nd of April. 1834. tho dul> which woa paid 
tn the Excise. 

t Iiiclnduig copper at Tf:>duced duties. 

Since the reductious in 1842 the dutiexon all the articles marked (a) have been abniialied. aa well as the greater 
number, about 500, of tiiose classed 35 as ”OibcT articles” (o>. On those marked (b) the duties have been reduced. 
The duties on animals, bacon, beef, pork, and bains, and most pf the articles marked (c) will be completely abolished } 
the duties on corn, grs^tn. flour, meal, rice, reduced to low nominal duties ; and the duties on butter, cheese, tallow, 
rice, silk manufactures. &c., will be greatly Aduced by Sir Robert Peel's great free trade measure for 184G. 
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If we examine the foregoing table we find that, with the exception of timber, 
metals, tallow, articles of food, which may all be considered as raw materials, 
and silk and gloves, which are manufactures, the revenue derived from all, with 
the exception of the first eight articles, is scarcely worth the expense of col* 
lection. 

The total revenues of customs, deducting articles of food, amounted in 1844, 
to 22,041,418/. Deducting the revenue from articles upon which the duties 
have been abolished \^about 1,400,000/.), there remains 20,641,418/. Of this 
amount the eight articles first enumerated in the table yielded 19,520,326/., 
leaving a balance only for all other duties (except food), not abolished, of only 
1,121,092/., and of this balance timber alone, at the reduced duties, yielded 
916,606/. Nett balance of duties which we would propose to repeal (exclusive 
of timber) 204,486/. « * 

If we therefore proceeded to tax commedities only upon the sound prin- 
ciple that, if an article should be taxed, the duty should be levied without any 
reference to its origin, let us examine the resuh as to the extent of oppression, 
and the inquisitorial mode of imposing and collecting the taxes. 

Taking the revenue from customs and excise, for 1844, deducting the duties 
abolished, and corn, which it has been contended ought not to be considered an 
article taxed for revenue : 

Customs £21,341,743 

Excise, deducting sums which we would propose trans- 
ferring to stamps and taxes . . . * . . 12,460,062 

Total . . • • 33,801,805 

Now, upon the principle of taxing no article with reference to its origin— if we 
abolish all the articles included in the excise, with the exception of malt and 
distilled spirits ; and all duties of customs, except the first eight in the table^ 
we attain this object, and we render the excise infinitely less inquisitorial, and 
oppressive than it has ever been, since its establishment by the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

These abolitions accomplished, the next consideration is the amount of reve- 
nue to be received, taking the year 1844 as the basis of calculation, via- : 

The Brst 'eight articles under the customs .... £19,520,326 

Malt and distilled spirit . . . • ^ . . . 10,003,752 

^ 29,624,078 

Loss of revenue, supposing no increase of consuifiption . 4,277,727 


Total 


33,801,805 
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The ytar 1844, hcNrever, yielded mAh and distilled spirits £ 

Jess than the average revenue, which has amounted and may 
be safely calculated upon to yield hereafter, say . . 10,000,000 

If we allowed the consumption of the eight articles of customs ^ 

first enumerated to increase, even in a much less proportion 
than the increase of population since 1835, and look at the 
revenue derived fiom those articles at that period, and espe- 
cially if we equalise the duties on sugar without reference to 
its origin, consider it perfectly safe to estimate the re- 
venues from the Brst-named commodities at -0 * • 21,500,000 

• * *‘rotfi taxes on commodities . . 31,500,000 

The collection of these taxes might be placed with great saving, which 
would at least add half a million to the revenue, under one revenue department 
efficiently and intelUgently organised. 

ULVJSION Ol THE DIULC I lAXAJION. 

i 

The next class of taxes are the direct taxes, with which we may include 


the income tax^ viz., • 

Assessed taxes . . . . ... £4,385,067 

Income tax 4,989,800 

Total direct taxes .... 9 374,867 


The most convenient adjustment of the present assessed taxes, would be to 
abolish them altogether, and substitute a direct tax upon the profits of all 
realised property. A revenue of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 might be raised 
by this simple and just method of direct taxation ; and we are confident, from 
what we have observed in Franee, Austria, Prussia, and some other states, that 
its collection would in a short period be found less grievous to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, the^ the existing vexatious and inquisitorial assessed taxes. But 
we are not blind to the parliamentary obstacles opposed to such an equitable tax, 
in substitution of the existing assessed and income taxes, and to provide for other 
taxes, which we propose to abolish. 

One obstacle to our plan is the Land Tax Redemption Act of 1789 — cer- 
tainly the greatest financial blunder ever committed by a British statesman. 
The rottenness of one measure, of expediency, will ever be found to give birth to 
some other, unsound, expedient, to palliate for the time, what is only curable by a 
bold and sound remedy. Temporary expediencies, without any certain provision 
for future exigencies, occasioned the financial difficulties that called forth the Bank 
Restriction Act, The embarftissments in which this act involved the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, made him seize upon the most available expedient: that 
was to offer up for sale the fixed revenues of Great Britain. The history of this 
measure, as far as it has been carried into effect, may be usefully instructive, in 
showing how Kttle advantage has been gained to the treasury, not only in 
proportion to the amount of revenue lost^ but as regards the obstacle which 
voL. 111. * 7 
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the Land Tax Redemption Act has formed to a sound adjustnoent of the tax^ 
ation of Great Britain. Had the land tax been completely, instead of partially 
redeemed, this difficulty in the way of financial legislation would hare been 
greatly diminished ; but as it is, it has formed a plea for not imposing any further 
tax upon land. But to this we are honestly bound to demur. 

Another difficulty opposed to an equitable adjustment of the assessed taxes is, 
the circumstance of there being no such taxes levied in Ireland. The justice, 
again, of this exemption* in one, and of liability in the other two, of the three united 
kif^domsy would be a task requiring powers of m'ore \han ordinary Ability to 
defend. The justice of the exemption we deny. Taking the assessed taxes df 
Great Britain as we now find them, and coijsidering them not only to be inquisi- 
torial, and grievous, in the collection, but exceedingly injurious in their operation, 
being detrimental to industry, and to the employment of artisans, and tjie labour- 
ing classes, we consider tlie following revision «as the most equitable, which may 
be adopted with the least objection in practice, and with the greatest safety to 
the exchequer. 

The nett amount of land, and other assessed taxes, for 1843, was £4,385,067 
The nett amount of unredeemed land tax . . . • 1,139,148 

Nett amount of assessed taxes, exclusive of land taxes . £3,245,919 

All the assessed taxes we propose to abolish, except the unredfeemed land tax, 
and for the following reasons : 

First. — ^Thb Window Tax, which yielded for the year 1843 . £ 1 , 545,281 
Reaeomfor Abolition , — Being inquisitorial and ,ypxatious in the assessment and 
collection ; injurious to the health of the population ; being objectionable as 
regards architecture cleanliness, and restricting the cm|>loyment in glass 
manufactures, of joiners who make window-frames, of glaziers and painters ; 
and being a tax unequal in its assessment, as large houses do not require the 
same number of windows, in proportion to rents, as small and middle-sized 
houses. In the latter ilsspect, the window-tax is particularly injurious. 
Second. — Servants, yielding revenue in 1843 . . . £ 200,251 

Reasons * — Being a tax which limits the giving employment to servants^ and by 
their not being employed, the occupation of others is limited, as cloth 
manufacturers, tailors, hatters, shoemakers, &c., for their clothing, &c. 
Every limitation rof employment, whether ol servants or others, limits 
industry, and increases the poor-Ates. «. 

Third. — Carriages, in 1843 £ 428,903 

Reasons* — This tax is grievous, as it limits to a most injurious extent the de- 
ployment of artisans and workmen, the great proportion of the value of 
carriages of whatever description, and their appurtenances, being the labour 
and skill of coach-builders, coach-spring makers, coach^miths, curriers, 
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doth-manufacturers, coadi-pabtters and j^ziers, hamess-maketm^ and 
aaddiers, &c. The employment of carriagea creates also employment for 
coachmen^ servants, and horses, &c., &c. ^ 

Fourth. — Horses for riding, &c., and other horses and mules • £376,001 

Reasons . — By the assessed taxes restricting the employment of horses for 
riding, and .other horses and mules, &c., it is easy to prove that this tax 
does, to an immense amount, limit employment ; jsxercise for health and 
recreation is^also g^t^atly restricted by its expense. It is especially grievous 
as a tax on horses by the day. ^ountless tliousands, who cannot afford to < 
keep horses, on account of the expense of feeding and taking care of them, 
would hire horses frequently the hour or day, were it not for the high 
^duty on each time a horse is let. It is also injurious to curriers, saddlers, 
harness-makers, horse-cloth, makers, blacksmiths, stable-keepers, sellers of 


fodder and oats, grooms, &c* 

Horse-dealers £10,860 

Reasons . — ^Tax unjust. Why not tax other dealers ? 

Dogs .... £151,857 

Reasons . — Chiefly that of abolishing the assessed taxes, and as the substitution 
to be prqi^osed will justify the abolition of this tax. It is also inquisitorial, 
and an often evaded tax. 

Hair Powder £ 4,212 

Armorial Bearings 67,137 

Reasons . — The same as those fol* abolishing the dog-tax. 

Game Duties £127,130 

Reasons . — ^The Stime as those for abolishing the taxes on dogs. 


Now the amount of the direct taxes, exclusive of the income-tax, proposed 
to be abolished, is about 3,225,000/. 

We believe if all the grievances and inconveij^ienccs of the assessed taxes, 
which we propose to abolish, and the convenience, in collection, of the taxes 
we propose to substitute, and tlfe far less inquisitorial nature of rating the 
rents, 6r profits, of realised property, were but clearly understood ^by Members of 
Parliament and their constituents, that this great financial reform, which may 
appear, to little men, a bold^ measure, would be carried in the House of Commons 
without a division. In order to extend the direct tax upon property, we should, 
in equity, extend it to Ireland ; and we could show that the people of Ireland 
would neither be treated, unjustly by such taxation upon the rents, and profits, of 
reali^d property, but that it would even be made beneficial to the improvement 
of that country, and to the condition of the inhabitants. 
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Stamp DuTiBs.-^This tax yields the treasury. 

From Great Britain, about .... £6,750,000 

From Ireland, about 453, 4S7 

Total .... 7,203,487 

The delay and restriction imposed by stamps upon trade and .commeroe, 
would justify the abolition of this tax altogether, but its* amount is too 
important, in the exiuting financial condition of the United Kingdom, to 
permit such a measure of convenience, as well ah rdlief, to the population. 
In some respects, it cannot be highly^objectionable ; deeds and other acts 
and documents of great importance, owipg much of their security against 
fraud and forgery to the stamp, may reasonably be made to bear an expense 
for this security. * 

But knowing that the stamp-duty acts oppressively in many respects, we 
cannot pass it over without proposing some alterations. 

The stamp-duty upon fire insurances is, annually, about double tbe amount 
charged for insuring property ; this high duty, not only greatly prevents the in* 
curing of property, but property, not insured, is frequently exposed to danger, by 
the firemen with their engines not exerting themselves to extinguish uninsured 
property, as they are directed by the companies who pay them, |p take care, in 
the first place, to preserve the property insured. 

On marine insurances, the stamp-duty is so heavy and pernicious, that a 
great part of the insurances which would otherwise be effected in England, are 
made at Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and ,^ambuig. 

The stamps, therefore, on fire and marine insurances, now yielding about a 
million and a quarter, should be abolished. ^ 

Licensing stage-carriages and hackney-coaches appears a duty which ought 
to be abolished; it produces something above half a million for Gieat Britain. 

Ireland is exempt from this duty on hackncy-coaches and stage-carriages. 
The licence-duty on them iVi England is, however, not severely felt, nor very 
restrictive upon occupation; while it forms, to some extent, a guarantee for the 
fidthful performance of the obligations of the proprietors of carriages apd their 
servants. * 

The probate and legacy-duty yields about tw^o millions sterling annuallyi for 
Great Britain ; and for Ireland, only 66,032/. 

It is a duty that may be evaded, by giving, duringjlife, that which is bequeathed 
by the giver, only after his death, to the person who is to receive the legacy. 
The mistrust of the possessor, however, or the power that it gives him, while in 
life, does not often allow him to surrender his property until he is in a stete 
unable any longer to meddle with it. So that while men contijtiue to possess 
wealth, the treasury will receive a considerable revenue from the stamp-duty 
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on probates, and legacies. But we cannot defend the principle of tnalai^ per« 
aonal estate liable to, and exempting real estate from, this duty. This requires 
an equitable adjustment. 

The duties on hawkers’ and pedlars’ licences, are grievous impositions upKm 
itinerant dealers ; nor do we believe that those licences are of any advantage in 
preventing fraud. 

The stamp-duty on gold and silver plate is less objectionable than many 
others. It is, however, considered inquisitorial, and mity not be a security as to 
the purity of thte metals, for the stamp may very easily be forged. It yields 
about 100,000/., of which about 2000/. only is paid in Ireland. 

Taking, therefore, into considci^ation the exigencies of the treasury, we can^ 
not well propose any diminution or abolition of the stamp duties, except upon,^ 

"lPlre4»and marine insurances, which would leave an annual revenue from 
stamps of at least 1,200,000/. • 

All the stamp-duties, however, require an equitable adjustment. 

THE POST-OFFICE. 

We have, long before the time of the late reform in the post-office charges, 
been of opinion that, as the government should never possess a monopoly of trade, 
the post-office charges should be regulated, not with a view to revenue, but to 
the purposes of covering a]l the expenses, required to convey letters, and intelli- 
gence with security, and with rapidity. 

The tax imposed upon tl^jCtpublic, by the late post-office reform, is so very 
moderate^ that while it still yields a considerable revenue, which we believe con- 
fidently will increase, no one can desire any alteration in the rate of postage. 

Many of the recent arrangements of the government for conveying the mails 
have been so extremely beneficial, that great credit is due to the late and present 
administration. There are, however, many additional places, to which we would re- 
commend moniing mails to be despatched. This frould be beneficial, and would 
be no expense to the post-office. ^ The line of steam-packets established by the 
govcrQment contrstet with Mr. Cunard, for carrying the mails twice a month across 
the Atlantic, between Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston, has not oiily already more 
than repaid the outlay made by the government, but leaves every prospect of an 
increasing surplus of revenue. This fiscal consideration would be effectually 
secured, if such powerful sJ:eam-boat8 as those of the Liverpool, Halifax, and 
Boston line were to be despatched from Liverpool once a week during the eight 
spring, summer, and autumnal months, and once a fortnight during the months of 
November, December, January, and February. 

The post»officc would not only gain in revenue from this arrangement, but 
this frequen^ intercourse would form a great and rapid line of conimunicaiiou 
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between the whole of Europe and all North America, including all the oouivtriet 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Superior. It would, in practical effect, be con- 
necting Europe and America in common interests, by convenient, rapid <Som- 
munic^tion, forming, in truth, a great broadway of intelligence and civilisation, 
and, with freedom of trade, the best means of increasing the commerce and pros- 
perity reciprocally of, and maintaining peace and good faith between, the countries 
most interested. Under the old packet system, between Falmouth and 
Halifax, by the gun-brigS, exclusive of the deplorable loss by foundering of nearly 
all those dangerous vessels, with all their crews and^passengerS, the expense to 
government was about 40,000/. annually more than the receipts of postage. By 
the recent line of steam-ships, a balance wil|^ we believe, at the end of one year 
after the first packet steam-ship sailed from Liverpool, appear to the credit side 
of the Atlantic mails. * 

Many other arrangements for carrying the mails by steam have been made by 
the treasury and admiralty. Traversing the world from England to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and then overland, to meet other steam-ships on the west of the Isthmus 
of Panama, to communicate over the Pacific to New Zealand and New Holland, 
—meeting other lines communicating with India, the Red Sea; and by crossing 
over the Isthmus of Suez, meeting the British mail steam^packets for England at 
Alexandria, we believe to be far from an impracticable delusion. The practicable, 
and not unprofitable, establishment of all this is not far distant ; especially when 
we all know, how very lately the practicability of running steam-ships across the 
Atlantic was questioned, doubted, and denied. The recent contracts for multi- 
plying the steam communication with India, and by a branch line from Ceylon 
to China, will be found of immense advantage. The steam communication re- 
cently extended to the Levant, is also important. ^ 

There is another great consideration, one of economy, too, in the end, in 
regard to large, strongly built, and powerful steam* ships — that is the readiness 
with which mail steam-ships of great strength and power may be turned into 
steam-ships of war ; and thal they may be de facto considered as such on the 
North American, West Indian, and Mediterrapean lines. Now, if this mail steam- 
marine were to belong to foreign countries, British capital rto doubt would, we 
believe, be that* chiefly invested in them ; yet in the event of war, they would not 
only, pot be available to England, but they would in dl the likelihood of proba- 
bilities, be turned against us. This, in the change which steam power must create 
in naval tactics, is a most serious consideration for the British government, and 
for the British public. ^ 

We would, therefore, recommend that any surplus revenue from the post-office 
should be applied to increasing the number of mail steam-ships. 
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PROPERTY AND INCOME TAXES. 

These never have been, nor are they likely to be, taxes agreeable to the peo- 
ple !~especially the tax upon incomes not derived from realised propertj^ that 
is, the tax on trades and professions. But when wc have, from ordinary sources, 
a deficient revenue, we are bound to resort to extraordinary means, and we shall 
always do so, in* order to maintain the national honour, credit, and dignity. 

If a house tax, alone, would meet the deficient expenditure, after the abo- 
lition of the unscAind, and iifquisitorial, taxes we have enumerated under the heads 
of excise, customs, taxes, and stamps, we would prefer, infinitely, to discountenance 
rather than to have any recourse to^an income and property tax. But it is clear 
that the demand upon the Jbreasury, to meet the expenditure, will not, for some 
yeafs/ permit the abandonment of the property tax. The next consideration is, 
can we render it more equitable^ and less inquisitorial ? We are convinced that 
this can be effected. 


The Income Tax collected in the Year ending the 5th of April, 1843. 



Income. 

[ T«. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

£ 

£ 

Schedule A, Unda. teneinenta, Ac , in respect of the propertjr thereof 

Schedule R, land*, dte , iu respect of the occupancy thereof 

Schedule G. annuitiea, dividends, dec.... 

7S,72R,429 

2,150,412 

20.4Hfi,606 

298,763 

27,873.691 

812,983 

Schedule D, profits or gains ..a 

62.2%, G45 
H.036,H81 

1.4I1G.085 

Schedule E, puhbo ofleers, dec. 

260,067 

• ToUl 

SCOTLAND. 

Schedule A.............. .................. .. .. .. 

181,322,202 

9,281,383 

4.989,800 

Produce of tax in ^otlan^ 'yi all the ached ulea 

194,324 


9,284,383/. at 7d. in the pound, should produce 270,794/., leaving for the remain- 
ing fmy schedules 123,530/. = 394,324/., which sum, collected at the 
same rate as those four schedules produced in England, indicates an 
income of 4,680,959/., showing the total income of Scotland to be 
13,965,342/., and of Great Britain 195,287,644/., exclusive of incomes 
under 160/. * 

£ 


In IMl, the aMeMiii<«iitt for England, fnclndinf Inoorof*! above 1501. amounted to 74,C76.8S1 

„ The income from ameaamenta under 150/. per annum, and not under « 

. 1H, 105,210 


DiflToNince being incomca above 150/. per annum «*• 60,^71,051 

Now, if 66,571 ,6541. : 18,105,240/. ; : 1 95,287,544/. ; 62,499,831/., and if the 
incomes under 150/., and* above 60/., from all the schedules be, in 1846, in the 
same proportion to those above 150/. as in 1801 (and then* is no reason that they 
should not), then the total income of Great Britain, in 1845, should amount to 
267,787,376/. We consider that of this amount 200,000,000/. may be estimated 
as the rents and profits of all realised property, via., the rente and prqfits of all 
hindst tenements, houses, constructions, funds, stocks, and shares : including /ac/ori«, 
warehouses, dfchs, shipyards, railways, canah,public funds. Bank oj England stock. 
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JBasi India and South Sea stock, and the stock and shares of all campani^$ whose 
stocks and shares are bought mnd sold in the ntarhetm 


PRO FORMA FINANCIAL SCHEME. 


Having analysed the present system of taxation, we would propose the fol- 
lowing simplification of the taxes upon the more sound principles which we 
consider practicable. 


Pro forma View of Ajualising the Annual Revenue and Expenditure, 
presuming that the Excise and Assessed Taxes, and the Stamps on Marine 
and Fire Assurances, and also the Duties of Customs (except on eight 
articles) should be abolished, and adding l^istilled Spirits and Malt, now under 
the Excise, to the Customs, and Excise iicences to the Stamps : abolishing 
all other of the Assessed Taxes, and the whole Excise Establishmeij^t, < ^ 


First Assuming the total annual expenditure not to exceed . 

Revenue, necessary to meet this expenditure, to be raised as 
follows * 

1. Fronfl uniform duties on (1) Tea; (2) Sugar and Molasses; 
(3) Cotfee and Cocoa ; (4) Tobacco; (5) Distilled Spirits; 
(6) Wines; (7) Dried Fruits; (8) Spices . £21,500,000^ 
1(* Home Distilled Spirits . • . £5,000,000 1 / 

Malt, whether made at home, > - qqq aaq > 10,000,000 ^ 

or imported from abroad . J ^ ^ I 3 

Ilf. Stamps, leaving out Marine and Fire Insurances, and including 
Licences now under the Excise , • « • 

IV. Unredeemed Land Tax 

Deficit to be provided for during the first year 


£ 

60,000,000 


31,500,000 


7.500.000 

1 . 200.000 
9,800,000 


£50,000,000 


This deficit to be levied, not by doubling, or rather more than doubling, the 
present income tax, but by the less inquisitorial and more direct and equitable 
plaU of an annual assessment, in the pound, upon the annual value of aU realised 
property. And surely 11,000,000/., including the unredeemed land tax, out of 
50,000,000/. of total taxation^ forms but a small proportion of the total sum to 
be levied directly. But if we may form an estimate, founded on the experience 
of the past, the ordinary sources of revenue would annually* increase ; and the 
amount of direct taxation would be proportionablt/ diminished, at least so long as 
peace shall continue. Finally, the direct taxation necessary would, we believe, 
not embrace more than the unredeemed land tax and a house tax, equal to the 
present window and other assessed taxefT* proposed t« be abolished. 

We could also show that the customs, including the security and collection 
of the duties on malt and spirits, now under the excise, might be conducted at 
less expense than at present; and that, at all events, an amount of expense equal 
to that of £be whole present excise establishment might be saved to the country. 

We oouU also equitably modify the stamp duties, so as to produce a much 
greater revenue. The interest on ixchequer-bills might alco be saved, as in 
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by the exchequer-bill office issuing paper^ not bearing interest, but being 
at ell times a legal tender, as much so as Bank of England notes are now. 

In our proformA view of fiscal reform, we have stated the deficit to be pro- 
vided for during the first year at 9,800,000/., or nearly five per cent on the &nuai 
rents and profits of all realised property. As we object to the present assessed 
taxes, and especially to the window tax, which ought to have been repealed 
simultaneously with the excise upon glass, we do not see how we can diminish 
the amount of our proposed property tax : except, • 

1. By substituting additional tax on houses, in lieu of the window tax. But 
this substitution, though very far less objectionable than the window tax, would, 
if we are to have a property tax at ajl, be, however, a tax on houses greater than 
on other property. 

y. *By;i continuing other, though objectionable, duties. Timber is a raw ma- 
terial which, next to the essential food of man, ought to be admitted free from 
duty. But if the wisdom of Parliament will continue the timber duties, why not 
adjust these duties upon pure fiscal principles ? The duties on foreign and colo- 
nial timber have yielded a revenue of 1,691,329/. In 1844, by reducing the 
duties on colonial timber to 1 s. per load, which scarcely pays the expense of col- 
lection, the revenue from timber of all kinds, including deals, amounted to leas 
than 1,000,000/. If wc should persevere in continuing the timber duties, we 
should modify them to about the •following proportions, viz. : a duty of 5s. per 
load on white pine timber £rom the colonies, and of 1 5s. upon the more valua- 
ble fir timber of the north of Europe ; and upon deals, &c., in proportion. We 
take these two duties fiscall}^ Jmt not on any other principle. By these low 
scales, with a proportionate higher duty on deals as a semi-manufactured article, 
we might levy one million annually of revenue from timber. Exclusive of 
revenue from corn, the duty on other articles yielding any revenue, and that are 
not to be abolished, are from copper ore, about 65,000/., from tallow about 
175,000/. Neither of the duties for revenue from these should be continued. 
The revenues from duties on corn, butter, and chedl^e, should all be abolished. 

Therefore, we might save and realise, an additional revenue, as follows, viz. i 
• f 

\. Save. Interest on exchequer-bills due .... 500,000 

2. Realke, From timber • 1,000,000 

From equalisation of sugar duties, a further sum of . 1,000,000 

£2,500,000 

This modification of ouf fixed scheme would reduce the property tax from 
9,800,000/. to somewhat under 7,000,000/,, or to scarcely three-and-a-half per 
cent on all realised property without distinction. 

The following table exhibits how our exports have increased to those countries 
upon the products and manufactures of which we have removed prohibiti<ine» 
eq[iiali8ed differential duties, and reduced other duties This appears especially 
with reference to our exports to France, the government of which has made no 

VOL. III. 7 p 
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reboottion in favour of British produce or manufactures; while the Britielji 
government have equalised ^the duties on French and other foreign wines, and 
reduced the duties on French silks, bronzes, clocks, watches, and idl works of 
Parisian industry. 

Air Aooouat of the declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures ex* 
ported h’om the United Kingdom, specifying the vaxious Countries to which the same 
were exported, in each Year from 1830 to 1844. 


countries. 


Sweden 

Nerwey 

Denmark 

ProMla 

Germniiy 

Hetland \ 

BelBium / 

Frnace 

Fortugal. pi^>pt 

AmireH... 

•—-kladeiia 

Spain end the Brtlctanc Ta- 

leuda 

~ Catianea 

Gibrelcer 

Italy and the Italian Ia-| 

landa 

Malta 

lonhm Ulanda 

Tiirkry and ConUnental 

Greece 

Merea and Greek lalauda* 
^ria and Paleatiue 


«ierraiieaii)< 


rocoo 

W eatern coaat nf A frica. . . 
Cape of Good Hope 


Si a 

Aroenaiou laland,. 

Cape Verd lalaada 

St. Helena 

laleol Hourbon... 

Maiiritiua 

Arabia 

Kaat India Company 'a 
territoriua and Cey< 

lun 

China 




Jalaiida of the Indian 


Philippine lalanda 

New South Walea, Van 
Dienieri'a Laud, 

Swan River 


Sea JaUnda.. .. 

Porta of Siam...... 

Brifiah North American 

colonies.... 

— ~ West In^ea... 

Hayii 

CntMi and other foreicn 

West Indies 

United States of America 
Hexlco.... 


Colombia, 

Brasil 

Btatea of the Rio de la 
Plata. 

ObUL. 


Pera...o. 

Falkland lalanda 


Total. 


l830« 

1831 

183 

1833 

1834 

1585 

1836 

£ 

1.4aS,A.3S 
40,488 
63,92G 
118,813 
177.‘i2J 
4, 463, GOA 

2,022,4 8 
475.884 
1,10(1.695 
2d,(iin 
38,444 

£ 

1,101,565 

R7,t‘27 

58A80 

92.204 

192,810 

3,612.952 

2,082,530 

002,686 

975,991 

4I,GJH 

38.060 

£ 

lA87.2hO 
61,0.12 
34,528 
0J,496 
258,556 
5.008, OOt i 
2,789,398 

671.791 

540.792 
77,220 
28.0J8 

iA^i,oof 
59,540 
55,038 
99,951 
144,170 
4,3.55.548 
r 2,181,893 

1 886,129 

84H.3JJ 
007,091 
54,440 
< 33,411 

c -iff 

1,882,300 
63,094 
01,988 
94,504 
136,423 
4,647.160 
2, 470.2117 
760,0.39 
1,1 10,885 
1,000,123 
6 : 1.275 
38.455 

jff 

* 1,762,775 
105,166 
70,279 
107,070 
188,273 
4.602,966 
2,()4H,402 
818,487 
1,453,030 
1,554.820 

49,717 

40,082 

1,742,433 
113A08 
78.409 
91A02 
160,722 
4,403,729 
2,600,022 
830 276 
IASI .881 
r, 085.931 
63,574 
52,168 

007,066 

42.Gi0 

202,7()0 

697,818 

33,282 

307,285 

442,026 

21,0.M 

401,170 

442,8.37 
^ 30.5b7 
a8^460 

326.907 

30,686 

400,710 

405.005 

24,308 

602,580 

437,070 

40,870 

75to,4ll 

* 3,251,379 
189,135 
56.96J 

2,400,376 

134,519 

50,883 

2,301.772 

06,‘94 

55,725 

2,316,200 

13.5,438 

38,915 

8,282,777 

242,096 

9I,4JB 

2,426,171 

136,926 

107,804 

2,921.460 

148,015 

109.123 

1,139,616 

0,694 

888,0.54 

10,44(1 

9I5,.119 

10,149 

1,019,504 

25,914 

1,207.941 

37,179 

1,331,660 

28,834 

1,776,034 

12,003 

83.650 

110,227 

122,832 

113,109 

145,617 

158,877 

269,225 

216,080 

1,138 

25i.l23 

330.0JG 

420 

234,7(>8 

257.245 

751 
290,0(1 1 
292,405 

2,3.30 
329,210 
346.197 < 

14,823 

320,18.1 

304.382 

29,040 

29«,640 

826.921 

29.322 

467,186 

482.315 

1,710 

38,915 

10,041 

161,020 

215 

39,431 

148,475 

21,236 

163. 191 

. 146 

\»0fj4l 

83,421 

530 

31,515 

7,091 

149,310 

250 

675 

31,187 

196,159 

6,019 

413 

11,041 

260,855 

10A58 

a.895A30 

1 

8,377,412 

8,514,779 

3,496.301 

r 2,178,502 

1 \ 842A52 

* 3.192,692 
1,074,708 

4,285,820 

1A26ABI1 

162,102 

71,220 

285,290 

39,51J 

« 1 

166,600 

102,284 

471,712 

186,298 

1 410,273 

1 76,518 

353,802 

129,743 

8S4A51 

51,778 

314,077 

1 

398,471 

466,238 

558,372 

1 

716,014 

696,345 

835.687 

1,396 

10,467 

1 4,752 

IA76 

< 936 

1*9,742 

2,667 


1.857.133 

2,838.448 

821,703 

2,080,327 

2,581,049 

376,103 

2,075,725 

2,440.808 

513,104 

2.092A50 
2,597 A80 
881,528 

1,671,069 

2,680,024 

857,297 

2.158.158 

3,187,540 

865,708 

2.782,291 

8,780,453 

1 251A68 

618,029 
6, 132, .MO 
978,441 

663,531 

9,053,683 

728,058 

0.34,700 

6,468,272 

1IF,821 

577.228 • 
7,679,609 

1 421,487 

013.005 

OA44.980 

459.G10 

787.043 

10,608,465 

402,820 

987,122 

12,425A05 

254,822 

S16.751 

SA02,10S 

248,260 

1,238,371 

2S3,S66 

2^144,903 

8.70t 

121,826 

satsaso 

80, 866 
190,096 
2A6QA79 

15,214 

132,242 

2A30,707 

704 

105,172 

^QI0A32 

082,172 

640,626 

868,401 

389.670 

051,617 

409,003 

660,152 

708,103 

1 275,010 

518,862 

816,817 

387,524 

831,504 

806,221 

299,235 

058A25 

006,176 

441AM 

097,834 

801,903 

000A82 

344,030 

324,634 

817,400 

385,034 

S60A66 

koiAlt 

3I8A99 

38,271.597 

37,104,371 

36, 460*504 

39,067.847 

41,649,191 

4A7«»270 

5SA60A7t 


(cenflnifeifl 
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oiTthe Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures 
Exported from the United Kingdom, &o. — continued. 



1837 

IMM 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1643 

1848 

1844 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*£ 

RiiMia 

S»04M92 

1,663,248 

1,776.426 

2,602.742 

1,607,175 

J. 885,953 

]J»93,519 

2,128,920 

SWMIiMI a . ■ b-* • sa • ■ • « c • 

101, Itl 

162,647 

121,850 

110,425 

197,813 

199,313 

131,302 

108.473 

Norway 

72,418 

77,486 

81,684 

78,016 

117.938 

134,704 

151,377 

162,824 

XkeqitArk 

103,448 

181,404 

143,732 

201,464 

191.481 

194,304 

200,176 

280,079 

PrimaU 

I31,!i3a 

155,223 

4,988,000 

206,866 

5,215,155 

210,345 

.5,408,490 

3,416,190 

868,821 

876,651 

483,004 

505,384 


4,8!m;ol0 

5,654,0.33 

6,202.700 

6,168,038 

6,151,628 

HotUndT 

3,040,029 

3»549.129 

8,563,792 

3.6I0J)77 

3,573,362 

! 8,564.720 

3,131,970 

Belgium 

804,917 

1,068,010 

881,831 

880,280 

1,006.040 

lj«9l).490 

9h4,C&0 

1,471.261 

France 

1,843,204 

2,314,141 

2,298,307 

1,135,026 

2,378,149 

2,902, 00» 

3,103,939 

1 2.534,898 

2.650,260 

Portugal, Proper...* 

1,0^813 

it8;40A 

1,105,396 

1,110,244 

1,030,212 

» 47,866 

; 1,092,134 

1,153.847 

— ^ Aanna ....A... 

a 38,383 

47,663 

44,743 

38,280 

39,862 

! 43.802 

60,839 

— Madeira 

46,044 

34,947 

33,493 

33,157 

24,608 

25,047 

1 30,900 

31,736 

Spain and the Balearic lalande 

280,030 

243,839 

262.231 

404,252 

413,849 

322,014 

370,013 

509,207 

CanarieH 

41,004 

47.693 

' 47.710 

45,872 

49,738 

54,554 

41,7.34 

46,321 

OUvraltar 

900,133 

894,690 

1,170,702 

1,111,176 

1,05.1,367 

037,710 

1,176,737 

1.019.667 

Italy and the Italian lalanda. 

2,400.000 

8.076;231 

iB,079.0I0 

2,660,338 

2,578,697 

2,494,197 

2,060,965 

2,609,210 

Malta 

103,080 

226,040 

3 125,338 

100,545 

223,734 

289,301 

224.646 

206,009 

Ionian UlamU 

124,463 

96,190 

61,1110 

80,204 

1 19,523 

8.1,000 

127.698 

123,928 

Tiirk^ and Continental 
Orec‘oef....« 

1,163,426 

1,767.110 

1,178,712 

1,138,519 

1,220,261 

1 472,288 

1 

; 30,052 

28,201 
' .17/,B28 

Morea and Greek lalanda.... 

13,431 

20,887 

23,122 

261,509 

25,827 

.34,684 

427.093 

; 17,538 

602,131 

1,699,726 

Syria and Puleatme 

188,440 

223,030 

375,551 

j 2,201,404 

Bgypt (Porta on the Mcditei- 
ranean) 

220,080 

<a 

242,603 

123,859 

70.00,3 

238,480 

241,003 

1 

246,565 1 402,101 

Tnpnii, Barbary, and Mo- 
rocoo 

34,007 

74,013 

74.073 

63,904 

44,120 

410,798 

41,962 

83,494 

17,740 

Weatem Goaat of Afiica 

312,»J8 

4 SI, 354 

408,370 

492,128 

459,686 

690,600 

468.414 

Cape ot Good Hope 

488,814 

623.323 

464.130 

417,091 

384,574 

369,070 

502,677 

424,161 

Kartern Africa 

11,763 

106 


.. 

262 

40 

2,277 

Aaceuaion laland 

, . 

1,075 

333 


541 

1,145 

4.976 

2,204 

Gape Verd lalande... 

731 

1,392 

189 

4,547 

2.886 

7,921 

1,480 

1,577 

1,987 

St. Helena 

9.045 

13,000 

12,668 

0,884 

17,530 

26,839 

21,000 

lale of Bourbun 

Matiritiua 

3,705 

310,488 

467,342 

211.731 

32.5,812 

I 

840,140 I 

224,922 

268,014 

28.4,650 

Arabia 

7H7 

167 

3,680 

2,115 

2,952 

6,082 

8,924 

11,009 

Eant India Conipany'a Terri, 
tnrlea and Ceylon 

3,612,075 

1 

.3,876,190 ; 

4,748,007 

0,023,192 

5,595,000 

1 

5.169,888 j 

6,4 "4.61 9 

7.695,066 

Cl.ina 

G78,.i73 

l,204,35l> I 

851,969 

524,108 1 

b02,570 

909,381 

1.466,180 

2,305,017 

Bunatra, Java, and other 
laianda of the Indian Sena. 

313,701 _ 

305,302 ; 

292.731 

319,521 1 

285,514 

306,132 

218,615 

376,918 

Philippine laianda 

New Kouth Wulen, Van Die- 
men’a Laud, and Swan 
River 

33,808 

31,780 1 

43,443 

325,463 1 

84,419 

47,010 ! 

152.006 

02,617 

921,5GB 

! 

1,830,662 

1,670,390 

2,004,38.5 

1,209,351 

910,104 

1,211.813 

744^482 

New Zealand and S<»uth Sea 
lalauda 


1,096 

23,459 

47,240 

67,300 

42,693 

95,247 

47,512 

Porta of Siam 

Briliah North American Go- 
loniea 

2,141,035 

1.992,457 

3,047,671 ! 

2,847,013 1 

2,947,061 

2,333,520 

1,751,211 

3,083,477 

— » W eat Indiea S . . , 

3,450,746 

3,393,44 1 

3,086,598 > 
302,703 ' 

3,574,970 ■ 

2,504,004 

2,591,426 

2,882,441 

2,4.61,477 

llnyti 

171,050 

200,139 

2.51,979 i 

169,142 

141,890 

99,209 

174.457 

Cuba and other Foreign Weat 
Indie** 

891,713 

1,025,392 

i 

891,820 ; 

1 

803, .520 1 

896,441 

711,938 

873,797 

900,474 

Uniti'd Siatea of America 

4,695,225 

7,586.760 

8,830,204 < 

5,283,020 

7,098,642 

3,628,807 

6,013.514 

7,938,079 

Mexico 

520,200 

439,770 

600,170 j 

465,330 

434.901 

374,069 

307,937 

494,095 

Texas 

•• 

. . 

6,707 

0,574 

6,430 

8,906 

Guaremala 

*’ 78 

, , 

627 ' 

2, .373 

21,265 1 

.. 

0,103 


Columbia 

170,451 

174,338 

207,112 ! 

350,743 

» 158,972 

231,711 

878,621 

264.688 

Braail 

1,824,082 

2,006,604 

2,4150,713 , 

2.625,853 

2,556.554 

1,756.805 

2,140,133 

2,413,638 

Bcatea of the Bio de la Plata. 

006,104 

080,345 
413,047 4 

710,624 

614,017 

089,362 

969,791 1 

700.416 

764,664 

Chiii ' 

623,545 

1 1,103,073 I 

1,334,873 

438,089 

950,400 ' 

' 038.969 

807.633 

Peru 

470,374 

412,196 

035,058 1 

799.991 

630,040 

684,313 

669,901 

658,380 

Falkland 

.. 

.. 

1 

•• 1 

• • 

145 

384 

538 

93 

JaJea of Guernsey, Jevaey, Al- 
den&ey, and Man 

830,017 

343,864 

340,444 1 

367,214 

350,407 

364,360 I* 385,867 

889,760 

Total 

42.070,744 

60,060,970 

63.233.580 

61,406,430 

61,034,623 

47,381,023 

52,279,709 

68,5^92 


CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing proposed^ reforms in the financial legislation of the United 
Kingdom are bold. Yet, we consider Uiem not only equitable but practicable. 
Hie tendency of public opinion is, yearly, increasing in their favour; and, consi- 
dering the financial reforms made daring the last few years, it will be impossible 
to impede the {progress of equitably reforming our financial and commercial legi*^ 
latiidn. • 
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In accordance, therefare, with the principles which we have laid dowti, that 
country which possessea average advantages from nature, and whose population 
possesses the greatest industry, ingenuity, andintelligenoe, will, if unfettered from 
lyislaJtive restriction upon labour^ industry^ agrkuUurei manufactures^ navigatum^ 
mA Awck, become, in proportion to its extent, resources, and advantages, the 
most flourishing country in the world; or, at least as prosperous as any other 
country, with equal natural, and moral advantages, and legislating upon equally 
liberal principles. * 

Wc believe that the United Kingdom possessed all^he requisite advantages 
to become that, more happy country, which nothing but false legislation prevents ; 
via.) far more independent^ prosperous^ and fqr more rich and powerful; and^ with 
the whole population far less poor^ far better employed^ more fairly paid for their 
labour^ better sheltered^ clad^ and Jed, and more independent than thaty 'at the 
present time^ of ' any other country in the world, , 

The agriculture, the manufactures, the shipping, the foreign and colonial trade, 
and the power of the United Kingdom might, in* their present stage, be viewed 
as only in their infancy, instead of being considered as having, before now, at- 
tained manhood, if those sound principles of fiscal, and commercial legislation, 
which we have attempted to elucidate, but which are not new, were boldly taken 
up, in order to be carried by the Imperial Parliament. 

ir. COMMERCIAL LEGISLATURE OF ^AMERICA. 

If England has made great advances, towards^an equitable, and liberal system 
of commercial legislation, the Free and United States of America have actually re- 
trograded from a system fiscally, and commercially, unsound in its origin, into 
the most Wretched, and unenlightened schemes of customs duties : framed on the 
fallacious basis of protecting manufactures. 

The numerous customs tariffs of the United States, would be discreditable 
to the most ignorant, and bt.rbarous government ; and, when we consider the 
intelligence of the citizens, and the condition of the country, when Congress first 
passed laws to impose duties on the importation of foreign commodities, we can 
only account for the blunders committed, by an hereditary attachment to the 
bad example of the mother country. 

If any country was ever placed, by favourable * circumstances, to legislate 
wisely, on sound commercial, and fiscal principles, ]hat country was, and is, the 
United States of America. 

In comparing the constitution, agreed to by this great republic, with thst of 
the governments of other nations, we must remember, that when the Anglo- 
Americun colonies declared their independence, their moral and^ physical con- 
dition was very different from that of all repuUics, that had previously existed* 
The people were generally intelligent, and thoughtful ; theii habits frugal and 
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iiidiMtiimi} andi unlike Europaans of South Americi^ their ideas were free 
fiMs leligkrae intolerance^ and from the thraldom^ of eocfeaiastical tyranny. 

The abilities of the men, who directed their councils, were more solid than 
brilliant; praotiical rather than experimental. They adopted the constitution 
and laws of the then most free government in the world, as the groundwork of 
theirs ; making a royal hereditary chief magistrate, a titled privileged nobility, 
and a national church establishment, the chief exceptions. 

The vast regions of their territory comprehended soils^ielding every produc* 
tion under heavCn. Tfiey *were watered by numerous navigable rivers, and 
streams; they abounded in useful woods and minerals. The sea-coast was in- 
dented with harbours; and the scores, rivers, and seas afforded plentiful 
fisheries. All these secured to them every natural advantage. 

Tlieir language and education enabled the people to enjoy all the benefits of 
English knowledge and literature, without the labour or expense of translation, 
or paying for copyrights. They had also the earliest advantage of discoveries in 
the arts and sciences, without the cost of purchasing the rights of patents. 

With the good fortune, also, of being governed, at that solemn period of their 
history, by honest men, they had the experience of all ages and countries to aid 
their judgment. 

Possessing, therefore, such extraordinary advantages, the Anglo-Americans 
were placed in a condition to a^oid the blunders committed by nations, the 
governments and laws of which, growing up from their birth in the feudal ages, 
during centuries of bigotry, intolerance, tyranny, and ignorance, down to periods 
of liberality and intelligence, %efe consequently incompatible with equfd justice, 
personal liberty, and sound principles. 

But with all these lights and advantages to guide them, and having a free 
course before them, erroneous views of commercial legislation arose out of the 
very principles of independence, which they declared. Men of moderate ambition 
and frugal habits, like Washington and many others, entertained, with no doubt 
pure intentions, the idea, that in order to be perfectly independent, they must 
produce at home, every thing required for food, raiment, shelter, convenience, 
and la3{ury. This* fallacious principle has hitherto prevailed, but we believe 
cannot be very long continued. * 

As early as August 14th, 1774, a convention was held in Virginia, and resolutions 
were passed,* signed by 6eor£;e Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and other statesmen, 
as follows : 

“ ‘ do hereby resolve msd declare that we will not, either directly or indireedy^ 
import from Great Britain any goods, wares, or merchandises^ nor any of her maatc- 
faeiUiW. We wM turn our attention from the cultivation of tobacco to the cultivation 
if such articles as may form a basis for domestic manufactures^ which we wUl endeavour 
to enoourage throughout this colony to the utmost of our abilities,* *’ 

This daclaiution, it must be remembered, was directed against England in 
order to dimiiiish her manufactures and trade, and consequently her means of 
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coerdbg the eoloniee^ more, than fat proteetaon to home manoiaeteiM. £*or 
there was no prohibition of goods from Saxony, France, or other coontriei, 
which could send manufactures to America. 

l^is also a remarkable fact, that when a virtuous and, in other respects, a great 
tmn» like Washington, delivers a fallacious, and, at the same time, a speciodls 
opinion, such a blander will be a thousand times more pernicious, than if pro* 
noa|^oed by a profligate in power. 

General Washington, in his message, in 1789, recommended to Congress the 
encouragement of manufactures, in the following wol-ds : — 

** Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention to the 
eaeonragement of manufactures. The object is of too much consequence not to insure a 
continuance of their efforts, in every way that sliall appear eligible. Ought our country 
to remain dependent on foreign supply, precarious because liable to be interrupted ? If 
the necessary article should, in this mode, cost more in time of peace, will nCl th*e secu** 
rity and independence thence arising form an ample compensation ?*' 

We do not, however, find Washington recommending high protecting duties 
or prohibition. We would argue the contrary from the following maxims, in 
his parting address, on retiring from public life. 

Observe good faiths* says he, ^^and j ml ice tmoards all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that 
good policy does not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened^ and {at 
no distant period) a great nation^ to give to tnanhind the magwnimous and novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. 

** In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more fssential than \\iidX permanent^ 
inveterate antipathies against particular nations^ and passionate attachments for otliers^ 
should be excluded, and, that in the place of thein,y</^^ and amicable feelings towards 
dll should be cultivated. i o 

Tlie great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations, is extending our 
commercial relations^ and to have with them as little political connexion as possible. 
So far as we have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop. 

** It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances^ with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at libeity to do it ; for let me not be 
understood as capable of patronising infidelity to existing engagements. I bold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs, that honesty is the best policy. 
I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But, 
in my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend them. 

** Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are recCmmended by pblicy, 
humanity, and interest. But even our commercial policy should hold an equal and 
impartial hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favours^ or preferences; con^ 
suiting the natural course of things ; diffusing and diversifying^ by gentle means^ the 
streams of commerce^ but forcing nothing ; establishing VHth the powers so disposed, in 
order to give trade a stable course, to define^he rights of merchants, and to enable the 
government to support them, conventional rules of intefcourse— the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will permit; but temporary, and liable to be, from 
time to time, abandoned, or varied, as experience and circumstances shall dictate; 
emstantly keeping in vieWi it isfoUy in one nation to look for disinterested favours 
from another; that it must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it may 
accept under that chartzeter ; that by such acceptance ^ it may place ittef tn the eon^ 
Cation cf having given equivalents for nominal favours^ and yet of being reproached 
With ingratUude for not giving more. There can be no greater error than to expect or 
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c0/09ihte mU /anours fr 0 m to naium. Itis aii 

nmi cure^ which a just pride ought to discard** 

President Jackson, in his message as late as the 4th of December, 1838, on 
alluding to the prosperous trade of the country, and to the relations of Aiiterica 
with foreign courts — observes 

** This desirable state of ihinprg may be mainly ascribed to our undeviaiing practice 
of the rule which pae long guided our national policy ^ — ‘ to require no exclusive pri-^ 
vikges and to grant none* ^ ^ 

Nor have we less reason to felicitate ourselves on the position of our political man 
of our Gominercidil^conceris. They remain in a state of prosperity and peace— the 
effect of a wise attention to tne parting advice of the reveied father of his country 
(Washington) on this subject, condensed into a maxim for the use of posterity by one 
of his most distinguished successors — < to cultivate free commerce and honest friendship 
with all nations^ and to make entangling alliances with none. ** 

TS 19 first act for raising a revenue by impost and protecting manufactures was 
passed July 4, 178^) and advocated by James Madison and others, headed — 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, that 
duties be laid on goods, wares, and* merchandise imported.” 

Mr. Jefferson, who is generally called the father of democracy in America, 
says, in his message, December, 1802 : — 

To cultivate peace and maintain commeice and navigation in all their lawful enter- 
prises, and ifo protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances, are the landmarks by 
which (0 guide ourselves in all our proceedings** 

And, in a letter dated January 9, 1816, says: — 

“ Jfe have experienced, wlTat we did not before believe, that there exists both profli’- 
gctcy and power enough to exclude us from the field of interchange with other nations ; 
tJiat to he independent for the comfits of hfe, we must fabricate them for ourselves! We 
must now place the manufacturer ay the side of agricidturist. The grand inquiry now is, 
shall we make our own comforts or go without them at the will of a foreign powei ? He, there- 
fore, who is against domestic manufactures, must be for reducing us either to a depen- 
dence on that nation, or be clothed in skins, and live like v^ild beasts in dens and ca\erns« 
I am pioud to say 1 am not one of tliese. Experience has taught me that manufactures 
are now as necessary to our indejtendence as to our comfort; and if those who quote me as 
(f a different opinion, mil keep pace with me in purchasing nothing foreign, when an 
ccjuivulent of domestic fabric can be obtained, wiihouttregard to difference of price, it 
will not be our fault if we do not have a supply at home equal to our demand, and wrest 
that weapon of distress from the hand yhich has so long wantonly wielded it.** 

The/ipecious and fallacious opinions of Messrs. Jefferson and Madison, and 
those afterwards of Mr. Alexander Hamilton prevailed. Yet Franklin and many 
others delivered sound maxims on commercial legislation.* 

• Those who advocate restrictions on foreign trade, and those who are opposed to such re- 
strictions, may, or at least ought io, derive instruction from the sound and cl^r opinions of 
Ben^min Franklin, the most practical statesman and financier ever born in the United States. 

* If,** he observes, “ the importation of foreign luxuries could ruin a people, we should, 
probably, have been ruined long ago ; for the British nation claimed a right and practised it, of 
laiportiog among us, not only the superfluities of their own production, but tliose of every nation 
uader heaven ; we bought and consumed them, and yet we nourished and grew rich. At present 
our independent governmenu may do what we could not then do, discourage bv heavy duties, 
or prevent by heavy prohibitions, such wportations, and thereby grow richer ; if indeed, which 
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Him sound msimfl cF Fiunklin wad ttdMm vttte unMipteted t But we 
little hesitation in saying, that the falladous commercial system of the United 
StsM, would not have been maintained, were it not for the example^ as well ue 
the conduct, of England towards America^ after the acknowledgment, by the 
former, of the independence of the latter. 

If the governments of England and America had been wise, when, and after, ^ 
the^crown of England had acknowledged the independence of t^e United States, 
they might have established, between both countries, as valuable, and important 
a commercial system, baaed altogether upon liberdi pnnciplel and mutual in-* 
terests, instead of upon jealous prejudices — as could have been maintained, if the 
regions now forming the United States, and the people constituting the citizens, 
had continued, as provinces, and as subjects of the sovereign of England. 

Under a liberal commercial system. Great Britain might have enjsyed every 
possible trading advantage with the United States, which could have been de« 
sirable, or at least just, to possess, if they had continued under British domina- 
tion. All these peaceable, and profitable, advantages might, assuredly, have been 

may admit of dispiitCi the desire of adorning ourselves with line clothes, possessing fine furniture, 
with elegant houses, ao., is not, by strongly inciting to labour and industry, the occasion of pro- 
ducing a greater value than is consumed in the gratiiication of that desire. 

Tlie agriculture and fisheries of the United States are the great sources of our increasing 
wealth. % that puts a seed into the earth is recompensed, perhaps, by receiving forty out of it, 
and he who draws a fish out of our water, draws up a piece of silver. 

** Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be attentive to these, and then the power of 
rivals, with all their restraining and prohibiting acts, cannot ipuch hurt us. We are sons of the 
earth and seas, and like Antseiis in the fisble, if in wrestling witli a Hercules we now and then 
receive a fall, the touch of our parents will communicate to us fresh strength and vigour to renew 
the contest. ^ « 

** Several of the princes of Europe, having of late, froifi an opinion of advantage to arise by 
producing all commodities and manufactures within their own dominions, so as to diminish or 
render useless their importations, have endeavoured to entice workmen from other countries by 
high salaries, privileges, &c. Many persons pretending to be skilled in vrrious great manufac« 
tures, imagining that America must be in want of them, and that the Congress would probably be 
disposed to imitate the princes above-mentioned, have proposed to go over on condition of having 
their passages paid, lands given, salaries appointed, exclusive privileges for terms of years, ike. 

** Such persons, on reading the articles of confederation, will find that the Congress have no 
power committed to them, or mone^v put into their hands, for such purposes ; and tliat if any such 
encouragement is given, it must be by the government of some separate state. This, however, has 
rarely been done in America ; and when it lias been done, it has rarely succeeded so as to establish 
a manufacture, which the country was not yet so ripe for as to encourage private persons to set up; 
labour being generally too dear, and hands difficult to be kept together, avery one desifing to be 
a master, and th^ cheapness of land inclining many to leave trade for agriculture. Some indeed 
have met with snccess, and are carried on to advantage ; but they are generally such as required 
only a few hands, or wherein great part of the work is perform^ by machines. Goods that are 
bulky, and of so small a value as not well to bear the expense of freight, may often be made cheaper 
in the country tlian they can be imported ; and the manufacture of such goods will be profitable 
wherever there is a sufficient demand. ^ 

** The farmers in America, indeed, produce a good deal of wool and flax, and none is exported 
•—it is sU worked up s but it is in the way of domestic manufacture, for the use of the family. 
The buying up quantities of wool and flax with the design to employ spinners, weavers, Ae„ and 
form great establishments, producing quantities of rmen iuid woollen goods for sale, has been several 
times attempted in different provinces ; but those projects have generally failed, goods of equal 
valuedieing imported cheaper. And when the governments have been solicited to support such 
s^emes by encouragements, in money, or by imposing duties on importation of such goc^ it has 
been generally refused on tliis principle, — ^tbat if the country is ripe for the manu&cturej it may 
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secured^ without the unavoidable expense of governing^ restricting, or overawing 
tliem. 

The trade, and navigation, of die United States might have, in like manner, 
derived every ooinmercial, and maritime, advantage that could have been* upon 
the most liberal understanding, obtained from the mother country, without being 
subjected to the, possible, incapacity of a colonial office ; to the maladministration 
of colonial governors, to the interference of a British parliament, or to the obsti- 
nate exercise of the sovereign prerogative. We lamerR that there ever should 
have been causes to Whrront separation ; and we grieve that, when that sepa- 
ration was effected, the family relations between both countries were not estab- 
lished upon more just principles, ^and more kindly feelings. Unfortunatdy, 
wisdom did not pervade the councils of either England or America, upon the 
subject qf international trade — during so favourable an opporunity, as the peace 
of 1783, for establishing the foundation of a commercial system, between Eng- 
land and America, which must have attained an unexampled magnitude : — ^a 
trade, and navigation, which twould have formed durable bonds of friendship, 
and of peace, — which the reciprocal interests of the people of the one, and of 
the other, country, would render too powerful for any government to violate. 

In justice to Mr. Pitt, we must absolve him from any share of illiberality in 
regard to such a commercial intercourse with the United States. 


be carried on by private persons to advantage ; and if not it is folly to think of forcing nature. 
Great establishments of manulacture require great numbers of poor to do the work for small 
wages ; those poor are to be found in Europe, but will not be found in America till tbv lauds art 
|ll taken up and cultivated, and the excess of people who cannot get land want emplbymeot 

** Maxims.— 1. All food, or suldi^eiice for mankind, arises from the earth or waters. 

2. Necessaries of life that arc not food, and all otlier conveniences^ have their value esti- 
mated in the proportion of food consumed while we are employed in procuring them. 

** 3. Faircommeice is where equal values are exchanged for equal, the expense of transport in- 
cluded. Thus if it cost A in England as much labour and charge to raise a bushel of wheat as it 
costs B iu France to produce four gallons of wine, then are four gallons of wine the fair exchange 
for a bushel of wheat ; A and B meeting at half distance with their commodities to make the ex- 
hange. The advantage of this fair commerce is, that each party increases the Dumber of his enjoy- 
ments, having, instead of svheat alone, or wine alone, the use of both wheat and wine. 

“ Of an open Teaoe —Perhaps in general it would be better irgoveriiment meddled no further 
with trade than to protect it, and let it take its course. Most of the statute or acts, edicts, or arrests, 
and placards of patliumeiits, princes, and states, for regulating, directing, and 'estrainiiig of trade, 
iiave, we think, been isither political blunders or jobs obtained by artful men for privare advantage 
under tue pretence of public good. When Colbert assembled some of tlie vuv* old merchants of 
France, ana desired their advice and opinion how he could best serve and promote commerce, their 
answer, after consultation, was iu three words only — * Lautez nous faire r — * Let us alone.' It is 
said by a very solid writer of tbe same nation, that he is well advanced in the science of politics 
who kno^ the full force of that maxim, * Pas trap gouoemer ' — * not to govern too much which 
perhaps, would be of more use when applied to trade than in any other public concern. It were 
therefore to be wished that commerce were as free between all the nations of the world as it is be- 
tween the several counties of England ; so would all, by mutual communications, obtain more 
eqjoyments. Those counties do not ruin each other by trade, neither would the nations. No 
nation was ever ruined by trade, even seemingly the most disadvantageous. 

“ Wherever desirable superfluities are imported, indiistiy is excited,and thereby plenty is pro- 
duced. Were only necessaries permitted to be purchased, men would work no more than was 
necessary for that purpose.’*— FivniitA/i’# Essays. 
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In March^ 1 78?, brought into Parliament a bill for fbe temporai^f^gubiEt!^ 

of this intercourse. ^ 

By this bill vessels belonging to citizens of the United States v^ere to be 
admitted into the ports of the West India islands^ with goodsj or merdsandislB’ 
of Atnmican growth or produce ; and they were to be permitted to export to the 
United States any merchandise or goods whatever ; subject only to the same 
duties and charges asjf they had been the property of British nktural bom sub* 
jiBCts, and had been exported and imported in British vessels. 

Violent opposition was made to this bill by the^Brftish shipping interest 
headed by Lord Sheffield ; and the Pitt administration being soon after dissolved^ 
the bill itself was laid aside ; and the power# of regulating the commercial inter- 
course between the two countries was^ by the succeeding administration^ lodged 
with the king and councU. By orders in council soon after issued, Amertean 
vessels were entirely excluded from the British rWest Indies ; and some of the 
staple productions of the United States, particularly fish, beef, pork, butter, lard, 
&c., were not permitted to be carried there, even in British bottoms.’* 

But we must admit, that if there were an absence of wisdom, in respect to 
commercial policy, in the general, as well as in each state government, there was 
manifested in the policy of England a far more lamentable spirit. When Mr. 
Adams, the United States minister at the court of St. James’s, proposed, in 1785, 
to place the navigation and trade between all the dominions of the crown of 
England and all the territories of the United States of America, upon a basis of 
perfect, and liberal, reciprocity, this generous proposal was not only positively 
rejected, but he was given to understand that ns pther would be entertained*^ 


* The British government refused to accede to this or any other commercial treaty. Mr. 
Adams, in his letter to the American Secretary of Foreign Afiairs (Mr. Jay),^ dated London, the 
2lst of October, 1785, referring to tliis subject says — “ This being the state of things, you may 
depend upon it the commerce of America will have no relief, at present, nor, in my opinion, ever, 
until the United States shall have generally passed navigation acts. If this measure is not adopted, 
we shall be derided ; and the more wc sudur, the more will our calamities be laughed at. Mv 
most earnest exhortations to the states, then, are, and ought to be, to lose no time in passing such 
acts.” ^ 

Some of the state's passed acts of the character recommended by Mr. Adams ; but the others 
not concurring, they were unavailing, and were repcaleij. 

This was one of the principal causes of the adoption of the present constitution. The acts 
passed by the first Congress that met under the new form of government, imposing the fiiscrimi* 
nating tonnage, arid other duties, did not escape the particular notice of British statesmen. Their 
injurious effects, upon the navigating interest of Great Britain, were at once perceived by them. 
They saw that American commerce was no longer at the mer(^ of thirteen distinct legislative 
bodies, nor subject to the control of the king and council. As early as the SOth of Septemberf 
1789, therefore, tlie acts imposing tliose duties were referred to the lords of the committee of the 
board of trade. * 

The same committee was afterwards instructed to consider and report, “what were ihejpro* 
pOiult k commercial nature it would be proper to be made by their government to the United 
States.’^ 

, In January, 1791, this committee made a report, not only upon the subject of the America 
duties, blit also upon the general subject of the commercial relations between the two coui^leu^ 
This report was drawn up by Lord Liverpool ; and on the subject of a corameBsial treaty^ i 
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4^Rit(ei4* ^ se^ wisely^ and scorning an offer which would have been so bene- 
ficiid to tlie empire, it was, by strong sovereign will, decreed, that the full measure 
of stringency, provided for in the Navigation Act, should be extended to the ships, 
the trade, and the citiaens of the United States. 

In consequence of this wretched policy, on the part of the then sovereign 
and ministers of England, the government and Congress of the United States, 
on the adoptioh of the constitution, passed also a Navigation act, which, as 
regards British trade and shipping, contained the same'^provisions as the naviga- 
tion law of England. ^ 

In 1789 a tariff of duties on foreign goods was imposed, upon the principle of 
creating, maintaining, and protecting domestic manufactures. 

As a revenue tariff, this tariff was based on an utter disregard of fixed prin- 
cijfles. «It may be said to have been continued until 1816 — meantime, what was 
the conduct of the government.? 

Foreign countries always complained of the British navigation laws; but 
during the war the circumstances detailed, in the first part of this article, rendered 
any countervailing legislation, on the part of European nations, of little injury to 
British trade or shipping. This circumstance did not, however, apply to the 
maritime and commercial relations between the British empire and the United 
States of America. These considerations, led finally to the adoption of the reci- 
procity system, which was first aVgued, and advocated, as well as the system of 
countervailing and protective duties, by the celebrated Alexander Hamilton. 

In the American navigation laws, countervailing duties were imposed, upon all 
foreign vessels trading to the JUnited States, of half a dollar per ton duty beyond 
what should at any time be paid by American ships (the duty was soon after 
doubled) ; and, further, that goods imported in foreign vessels should pay a duty 
of ten per cent over and above, what was payable on the same desenption of 
goods when imported in American vessels. 

These countervailing duties were directed against the navigation of Great Bri- 
tain, and grounded on the same principles as the British navigation laws. Various 

ciallv in reference to navigation, it states-*** After full consideration of all llu'r. lias been offered 
on theaubiect of navi^tion, the committee think that there is but one proposition, which it would 
be advisable for the ministers of Great Britain to make, on this head, to the government of the 
United States, in a negotiation for a commercial treaty between the two conntriesp viz. : that 
British ships, trading to the ports of the United States, should be there treated, with respect to 
the duties on tonnage and impoiits, in like manner, as the ships of the United States shall be treated 
in the ports of Great Britain." 

The committee add, however--** If Congress should propose (as they certainly will) that this 
principle of equality should be extended to the ports of our colonies and islands, and that the 
ships of the United States should be there treated as British ships, it should be answered that this 
demand cannot be admitted, even as a subject of negotmtiou.^* 

As to the advantages this circuitous trade would secure to British shipping, the same committee 
say^^^Maay vessels now go from the ports of Gn^t Britain, carrying British manufactures to tire 
Uttited States ; there load with lumber and provisions for the Britisli islands, and return with the 
produce of thestfislknds to Great Britain. The whole of tliis branch of trade," they add, **may 
also be considered os a new acquisition, and was attained by your majesty's order in council before- 
mentioned, whidli has operated to the increase of British navigation compared with that of the 
United States." * 
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measorea to ooonteract the American system were devised by the BritiKh g ov e rn* 
ment, and they failed upon the principle of our oontinmng to maintain in fuH force 
the navigation laws. To all intelligent men it became evident that we had engaged 
in an unequal straggle, and that the real efibot of our policy was to give a bounty 
on the importation of the manufiustured goods of other countries into the United 
States, to the gradual exclusion, both of our manufactures, and ships, from the 
ports of America. .By a commercial treaty agreed upon 'between Great 
Britain and the United ^States in 1615, it was stipulated that in future eguai 
charges should be imposed on the ships of either cdlmtity in iTne ports of the 
other^ and that equal duties should be laid upon all articles, the produce of the 
one country, imported into the other, whether such importation were effected in 
the ships of the one or the other, and further that no higher duties should be 
levied upon the produce of, or manufactures, of the one, or the other, ihaif u|»on 
the produce or manufactures of the most favouvsd nation. 

This is usually considered the first English reciprocity treaty : but such is 
not the fact. Our early treaties with Spain and Denmark were reciprocity treaties : 
in the trade with which countries England, however, had always contrived to 
obtain the chief advantages. 

The Americans continue to complain that, as far as the British colonial 
trade is open to them, although the letter of the treaty is extended to them, that 
the full principle of reciprocity is not faithfully observed : inasmuch as a British 
ship can carry a full cargo, or part of a cargo, from a British to a colonial port, — 
discharge the whole, or part thereof, there; then proceed, reladen, to any port in the 
United States, and from thence carry a cargo, from /-he United States, to any other 
part of the world : or, a British ship may sail with a cargo in the first instance 
from a British possession to the United States, — then with apother cargo to a 
port ill the United States, — there re-lade, and then proceed to any part of the 
world ; while an American ship can only import a cargo direct from the United 
States to a British port ; and although an American ship may re-lade in England 
and sail to any foreign port, * it cannot sail from England to any British pos- 
sessions : — the East Indian territories excepted. 

We admit this legal inequality ; and we are convinced thaf it would bci^for the 
interest of botU nations to place the trade of every port in the United States, and 
every port of the British empire, for the ships of both countries, upon the footing of 
an unrestricted coasting trade. There is no one could deny the immense in- 
crease of the carrying trade, which, under a liberal tariff, would follow. The 
shipping of both countries, instead of being injured, would benefit by such a 
truly great measure. If the countries, constituting the United States, had conti- 
nued to this day British possessions, this would have been the present state of 
the trade and navigation between those countries and every other part of the Bri- 
tish empire. To deny this, would be the same as saying it woul^ be wise com- 
mercial policy to place the navigatioh between the different l>orts of the United 
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and of those of British America and of the West and East Indies, 
upon the same footing as the laws of trade and navigation with foreign ports. 
Why should not England and America now enjoy the most unrestricted mutual 
oommercial advantages, when England has neither the expense nor perplexity of 
governing the American states, as colonies, and when the Americans have not the 
argument to urge of British subjection, interference, or menace ? 

Neither in England nor America has the consideration of this question re- 
ceived that grave, earnest attention, which the incalculable importance of inter- 
national trade and navigatipn demands.* 

♦ The late Mr. Condy Raguct, President of the Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, who * 
thoroughly understood sound commercial and fiscal principles, quaintly introduces an article on 
the impolicy of countervailinff duties, as fellows : — 

“ In the twenty second chapter of the First Book of Kings, we read that Ahab, the King of 
Israel, invited Jehoslmpbat, the King of Judah, to go with him to battle to Ramoth-Gllead, and 
that the latter consented to go, but at the same time expressed a wish that the former would con- 
sult his prophets as to the probable "issue of the expedition. We further read, that in compli- 
ance witli this request, Aliab consulted four hundred prophets, who assured him of victory ; but 
that Jehoslmpbat having doubts of the truth of their prediction, and suspecting, perh^s, that 
they were more of court sycophants^ and politicians than prophets, was not entirely satisned with 
their renly. The following question will show the sequel : 

“ And Jehoshaphat said, < Is there not here a prophet of the Lord besides, tlmt we might in- 
quire of him V* 

“ And the King of Israel said unto .Tehoshaphat, ‘ There is yet one man, Micaiah, the son of 
Imlah, by whom wc moy inquire of the Lord ; but I hate him ; for he doth not prophesy good 
concerning me, but evil.’ 

“ A dislike to hear the truth when opposed to one’s interests or prejudices, has always ex- 
isted in the world, and may be considered to be the cause of a large portion of the mischievous 
errors winch so universally prevail. The fault of Ahab, recorded in the chapter referred to, is 
the fault of nine men out of^en at the present day, who, instead of applying to the sources 
where truth is most likely to be found, with the honest intention of being guided by its dictates, 
endeavour to find fake proj}kels who will unto them ^moolh things^ in order to confirm them 

ill their preconceived errors, and wiinij^er to their ambition and avatice. Most cspeciall} is this true 
amongst the people of the Unitecrl^ates, in reference to those two most important* branches of 
koowMge, the science of government, and the science of political economy; and hence have 
arisen in the one case, parties which iiave no fixed principles of action, and in the other, a school 
of theorists, who jiroposc to make a nation rich by the adoption of measures which can only 
produce an opposite effect.” 

Mr. S. O. Arnold, in an article on the absurdity of prohibitions and protections, 
observes— 

This doctrine of saving money is one of those popular fallacies which are but too 
prevalent on the subject of national wealth. It should be remembered that commerce 
is an exchange of equivalents ; an exchange which is equally beneficial to both parties. 
Now it makes no sort of difference whether this exchange is effected by means of money 
or of goods, as in either it is made value for value. If a man wants a Imt more than 
he wants five dollars, be is none the poorer for parting with his money. The loss or 
gain, therefore, which would attend the home production of silk, must depend on some- 
thing else beside the mere passage of money across the Atlantic. 

The hatter who should undertake to $ave money by making his own boots, would 
be regarded as a very poor economist ; as every body knows that he could procure more 
bi^ts by giving his undivided attention to his own business, and exchanging products 
^ with the bootmaker, than he could by dividing his time between boots and hats. So, as 
it regards the culture of silk— the saving to the country will depend on the fact whetlier 
more silk can be obtained by raising cotton, or wheat, or tobacco, than by cultivating 
mulberries and propagating silkworms. If it costs more to produce the silk than to pro- 
cure it by exchange, it is clearly no saving to ihe country '' 
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^ liberal ^faich was proposed by Mn Fitt, oh Ute phtt of 

•Stil^nd, and of Mr, Adatosj^n the part of the United States, having been ddihetteil 
by an adverse party in Great Britainithe adopticm of aoounterpart of the British 
navigafioh law was adopted and enforced by the United States, and persevered in to 
this day. Some relaxations have been made, however, towards those countries 
which treat American vessels upon more favourable terms than they are treated in 
British ports. An unsound tariff, on protective principles, n^as adopted by 
America ; and revenue osuisers were built to enforce the United States customs 
laws — all in imitation of England. Steam revenue^ci&ttei^ have^since then been 
established to guard the coast against smugglers. 

Another fallacy, quite as common as the las,*, is, that protection is necessary to en^ 
counaLge domeseicindustry. Thus we often hear it asked, when articles of luxury^ are 
brought into the country for the rich, ‘ Why such men do not encourag:e ho^^^^e mdnu^ 
fmture^ and give encouragement to domestic industry V At first view, this position may 
appear.quite natural. But let us examine it a little more closely. These articles have 
been procured abroad in exchange for American products, and are therefore just as much 
the result of American industry as if they had been produced at home. Who will say 
that the labourer, who, at the end of the week, exchanges his wages for a coat, has not 
procured it by his own industry just as much as if he had fabricated it with his own 
hand? 

** Further: let us suppose that a wealthy farmer of New Yoik chooses to clothe his 
family in the richest kind of silk. He could do it in two ways. He might, 1st, employ 
a dozen men to plant mulberries, and cany on tlie manufacture on his own farm ; or, 
2nd, he might set these men to ploughing his helds and producing a crop of wheat. The 
wheat thus raised, he would exchange with a southern planter for cotton, and this cotton 
he would exchange with the French merchant for silk. Who will say that the foreign 
silk is not just as much the product of American industry as though it had been made 
directly by the labourers of the New York farmer? 

But it is said, again, that although under a pro{e(5tive policy, we may be obliged 
at first to ask a higher price for our productions ; yet having^pnee introduced them, they 
will, in the end, become cheaper by competition than before, and that we shall finally 
reap a benefit from protection. To this we answer, 1st, that if the ^bil, climate, &c., 
present natural obstacles to the production of any aiticle, no competition can ever make 
jt profitable $ and, 2nd, that all things being as favourable as in other countries, except 
labour and capital, still, as no competition can ever reduce prices below the cost of pro* 
duction, and as these circumstances must continue to influence the cost of production 
while they remain, the protective policy can have no favourable effect in lowering prices. 

Ju a country like ours, where every thing is progressive, an article which may not 
be profitably produced now, may be profitably produced at some^ future time, when 
capital shair have become more abundant, and labour less productive. To atte^npt to 
anticipate that time by means of the forcing system of protection can never prove 
advantageous to a country, as it must inevitably be attended with public loss, and by 
injuring the accumulating capital of the nation have a direct tendency to put off that 
time to a more distant day. 

** Besides, it must not be forgotten that our situatioip, located, as we are, some 
thousands of miles from the most producing nations, is itself a natural protection, and 
that this protection is still further increased by the duties which are required for the ^ 
support of government. These gfve us an advantage without the special interposition of 
the state, which is quite sufficient to stimulate our enterprising citizens to the pursuit of 
wealth in every mode of industry which offers the least prospect of success. 

In short, we are fully satisfied that the only sure guide to wealth tend prosperity 
is FaEUDOM, entire and unrestricted freedom. It is, we think, a great mistake for 
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tf> cckpet men into tbit or ^at mode of podnctioD. We beliete it to be 
,1)0 part of their duty ; and it seldom fails of leading, in the end, to disaster and ruin. 
Cinder a system of free trade, men are guided by the instinct of their own ibterests, and 
the cotton-planter, the wheat-grower, the manufacturer, the blacksmith, hatter, shoe- 
maker, tanner, &c., all fix themselves in such situations as they believe will 4 )e most 
profitable to themselves ; and unless they greatly mistake their own interests, their chmee 
will be best calculated to produce the greatest amount of products to the country. 

The best protection, then, is the protection of all men in their persons and pro- 
perty — the protection of society by means of general education — and the protection of 
our flag wherever it shall be unfurled to the four winds of heavet^ It is such protection 
which gives nerve to enterf^se, spirit to industry, and wing Id commerce ; and which is 
destined to carr\b forward ou^ country in that mighty and glorious progress which she 
has commenced with such Herculean a^d lofty strides.*’ 

The preambles of the two first revenue bills declared that they were imposed 
for protection and for revenue ; bflt the rates of duty did not really amount to a 
grgat restriction.* 

The*preamhles, in fact, embrace no more than an erroneous deduction based 
upon the following passage, dflivered by Washington on the 8th of January, 

1790, in his second annual message, viz. — 

» 

“ A free people ouglit not only to be armed, but disciplined ; to which end, a uniform and well- 
digested plan is requisite, and their safety and interest require that they should promote such 
manufactories as tend to render them independent of others for essential, particularly for military 
supplies. The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and maniifactiiies, by all proper means, 
will not, 1 trust, need recommendation ; but 1 cannot forbear intimating to you the expediency 
of giving effe(*tiial encouragement as well to the introduction of new and useful inventions from 
abroad, as to the exertions of skill and genius in producing them at home.*’ 

On January 15th, 1790, t&e House of Representatives adopted the following 
resolution : — • 

Ordered, that it be referred to the secretary of the Treasury to prepare and report to this 
house, a proper plan or plan.s, conforj^fKible to the recommendation ofthe President of the United 
States, in his speech to both hou$*s of Congress, for the encouragement and promqtion of such 
manufactories os will tend to render the U nited States independent.” 

The secreta^^y of the Treasury at that time was the celebrated Mr. Hamilton. 
A fallacy, if once entertained by a strong mind, enlightened upon most subjects, 
and by a character of unimpeached integrity, cannot fail to be pernicious. Such 
unfortunately w'as the effect of the unsound views taken with undoubted patriotism 
and honesty of purpose, by Mr. Hamilton. Itis views, although not at first 
adopted, were ultimately sanctioned. 

0|i the 6th of Decemfier, 1701 , his celebrated report on manufactures was 

presented to the House of Representatives. ♦ 

• 

* The preamble of this act^eclared : Whereas it is necessary, for the support of government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and promotion of 
n^anufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises imported — 

./.Section I. Be il enacted, &c.* 

Notwithstanding the declaration of the preamble, that one of the objects of tl)e bill was the 

ftiou ofmamiractures, the bill gives earnest of no such intention. The recital became a com- 

It of peculiar emptiness when it was discovered that the highest ad valorem duties were 
percent ; and these were imposed, noton rival manufactures, but on such foreign luxuries 
as a sumptuary law, which was strongly allied with the prejudices of the revolutionaiy statesmen, 
aright be supposed to operate. Ten per cent was the average duty on foreign manufactured goods ; 
1 ^ such a duty, it is manifest, savours far mpre of revenue than of protection. 
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2$rcl of Jonnaiy, 1792, the house csme to the following 

** Order 0 d^ That tlie repcit of the secretary of tlie treasury, on the subject of matiu&ctures» 
be committed lo a committee of the whole houses on Monday next.** 

P|r<2^tion, however, excepting so far as might be concealed under the 
revenue pjinciple, did not receive the sanction of Congress* 

On the 10th of August, 1790, before the presentation of Mr. Hamilton's 
report, the second revenue bill received the sanction of the president* The 
preamble declares : — ^ 

** Whereas, by an act enti^W * An act for laying a duty on gi&ds, wares, and merchandises 
imported into the United States,* divers duties were Hlibdoa geods,** wares, and merchandise so 
imported, for the discharge of the debts qf the UnMt tUthieSf (md the encouragement and protection qf 
wunujucturea : And wher^ tlie support of governmeni and the dheharge of the said debU render 
il necessary to increase the said duties. 

But this act, was in its scale of duties purely a revenue bill : and the increase 
of duties on foreign teas and coffees, on spirits and wines, and on those enume** 
rated in the following clause, show that the principle of protection to manufac*> 
tures was not introduced, except in the preamble : 

** On cabinet wares, buttons, saddles, gloves of leather, bats of beaver, felt, wool, or a mixture 
of any of them ; millinery, ready made ; castings of iion, and slit and rolled iron ; leather, tanned 
or tawed, and all manufactures of whicli leatiier is the article of chief value, except such as ore herein 
otherwise rated ; canes, walking-sticks, and whips ; clothing, ready made ; brushes ; anchors ; all 
wares of tin, pewter, or copper, all or any of them; medicinal drugs, except those commonly 
used in dyeing; carpets, anci carpeting ; all velvets, velverets, satins, and other wrought silks ; 
cambrics, muslins, muslinets, lawns, laces, gauzes, chintzes, and coloured calicoes and nankeens, 
leaen and a half per cent, ad valorem.** 

In the following tariffs, which include all that followed previous to the year 1616, not only 
was the preamble tree from allusion to the protective system, but tlie rates, although in some 
cases too high, were framed on the exclusive revenue requisition^*: — 


TARIFFS. 

Date*. 

3rd revenue act was dated 

March 

3, 1791. 

4th 



„ .. ........ 

March 

3, 1791. 

3th 




May 

3, 1703. 

ath 




June 

3, 1704. 

7ih 




June 

7. 1704. 

Seb 




January 30, 1793. 

9th 




March 

3. 1797. 

10th 




July 

8, 1797 

11th 



„ 

May 

7. IKOO, 

13th 



„ ■•■... .... 

May 

13, 180U 

ISth 

VI 

VP 


March 

86, 1804. 

14lh 

VI 

fl 


Mairjl;^ 

37, 1804. 



TARIFFS. 

c. 

« 

I3tb revenue act waa dated 

loth 

»» ?» 



17th 

99 99 

99 


18th 

99 99 

99 


I9th 

99 99 

99 

.......> 1 . 

40th 

VI 9t 

91 


2l«t 

99 99 

99 


i3Qd 


99 


83rd 

99 99 

99 


44th 

99 99 

99 


33ih 

99 99 

99 



Datei. 


April 31, 1806,; 
March S. 1807. 
January 19. lHi»e. 
January 10, IHOO 
January 17, IRio. 
January 7, Ihll. 
January 31. 1B13. 
July I, 1813. 
Feliruary 37, 1818. 
February 38. 1813. 
July 39, 1813. 


In conscciuencc, of the war having nearly anniiiilated the revenue from customs, and of the 
debt iiicurrod, which exceedcrd 100,000,000 dollars, on 'ivhich thore was 6,000,000 dollars annual 
interest. Mr. Dallas, secretary to the treasuty, submitted a report to Congress, suggest! That, 
in the year 1 81 7, .and annually in every subsequent year, there be appropriate the sum of 
2,000,000 dollars, in addition to the sum of 6,000,000 clollars now annually appropriated, for the 
payment of tlie interest and principal of the public debt ; that the payment of this additional 
sum be made out of the proceeds of the revenue derived from the customs, the sale of public 
lands, and the internal duties, or either of thegi, available after the payment of the sum^ for 
which they are now respectively pledged or appropriated ; and^that the said additional sum of 
2,000,000 dollars annually be payable to the commissioners of thb sinking fund, to be applied by 
them in the some manner as tiie moneys which they are now entitled by law to receive ; ttiat is to 
lay-^lst.^ To the payment of the interest on the public funded debt. 2Dd. To the reimbursement 
of the principal, rrom time to time, as the same, or any portion of it, shall become reirohnrSable, 
according to the terms of the contracts by which it has been created. Srd. After having answered 
these purposes, if there shall remain a surplus at their disposal, to the purcliase/if such parts of 
the public funded debt as sliall appear to them to be most to the advantage of the Utiiten States 
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in the nuamer pmevibed by kw* and at a fate not exceeding the paa^valiie.^ The npifam^ 
oljeot was to raise the maxionum of revenue, which a tax on imports would yield. 

In his opening messai^, Mr. Madison strongly urged the duty of providing amply jfisr lilte 
debt, oollateral to which, in order to carryall other parties, he dwelt upon uiose atgumants 
which ** the neeessitieB of the manuActurea afbrded.*’ ^ 

Oa March 20 tih 3 1816, the committee reported to the house a bill, whidh* 
with some amendments, was sanctioned by Mr. Madison, and tnduded the 
cdebrated proteotiwe tariff of 1816. 

Section I. it enaded, Iw the Senate and Home of RepresentativM, in Congreu aaemUed 
That Ikom and after the dOth tmy of June, oae thousand eight hunlttred and sixteen, the duties 
heretofore laid by law on goods, ^res, aiidiA merchandise, imported into the United States, shall 
cease and determine ; and there sliall be collected, and paid, the several duties herein- 

after mentioned ; tlmt is to say 

A duty of twenty-five per centum, ad valorem, on hempen cloth, or sail cloth, (except Russian 
and German linens, Russia and Holland du<j|^ ;) stockings, of wool or cotton ; printing-types i all 
articles manufactured from brass, copper, iron, steel, pewter, lead, or tin, or of which these 
metali* pr cither of them, is tlie material of chief v^ue ; brass wire, cutlery, pins, needles, 
buttons, biifton-moulds, and buckles of all kinds ; gilt, plat^, and japanned wares, of all kinds ; 
cannon, muskets, fire-arms, and side-arms ; Prussian blue, Chinaware, earthenware, stoneware, 
porcelain, and glass manufactures, other than window glass, and black glass quart bottles. 

A duty of twenty^ive per centum, ad valorem, on woollen manufactures of all descriptions, or 
of which wool is the material of chief value, excepting blankets, woollen rugs, and worsted, or 
stuiT goods, shall be levied, collected, and paid, from and after the SOth day of June next, until 
the doth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and after that day, twenty per 
centum on said articles ; and on cotton manufactures, of all descriptions, or of which cotton is 
the material of chief value, and on cotton twist, yarn, or thread, as follows, viz. : for three yean 
next ensuing the .SOtli day of June next, a duty of twenty-five per centum, ad valorem ; and, 
after the expiration of the three years aforesaid, a duty of twenty per centum, ad valorem. 

A du^ of thirty per centum, ad valorem, on carriages of all descriptions, and parts 
thereof; lather, and all mamifactuses of leader, or of which leather is the materi^ of 
chief value ; saddles, bridles, harness ; paper of every description, pasteboard, paper-banging 
blank-books, parchment, vellum ; diriishcs, canes, walking-sticks, whips, and clothing ready maoie. 
And in all cases where an ad valorem duty shall be charged, it sliall he caleulated on the nett cost 
of the article at the placAirhence imported (exclusive of packages, commissions, and all charges), 
with the usual addition established ^^law, of twenty per cent oii all merchandise imported from 
places beyond the Cape of Good llope, and of ten per cent on all articles imported from all 
other places. 

The following duties, severally and specifically : — On tarred cables and cordage, three cents 
per lb. ; on untarred%or^ge, yarns, twine, packthread, and seines, four cents per lb. ; on wax and 
^ermaceti candles, six cents per lb. ; on Chinese cassia, six cents per lb. ; on cinnamon, twenty- 
five cents per lb. ; on cloves, twenty-five cents per lb. ; on cheese, nine cents per lb. ; on choco- 
late three cents per lb. ; on cocoa, two cents per lb. ; on coal, five cents per heaped bushel ; on 
copperas, one dollar per cwt. ; on copper rods, bolts, spikes, or nails, and composition rods, bolts, 
spikes, or nails, four cents per 1b. ; on coffee, five cents peri)t>* ; on cotton, three cents per lb. , 
on gunpowder, eight cents per lb. ; on hemp, one dollar and nfiy cents per cwt. ; on iron or steel 
wire, not exce^ing No. 19, five cents per lb., and over No. 18, nine cents per lb.; on iron in 
bars and bolts, excepting iron manufactured by rolling, fort}^-five cents per cwt ; on iron in sheets, 
rods, an^hoops, two dollars and fifty cents per cwt. ; and in bars or bolts, wlien manufactured by 
Tollii^ and on anchors, one dollar and fifty cents per cwt. ; on indigo, fiftetm yents per lb. ; on 
lead in pi^ bars, or sheets, one cent per lb. ; on shot manufactured of lead, two cents per lb»; 
on red and white lead, diy, or ground in oil, three cents per lb. ; on steel, one dollar per cwt . ; 
on cimun, two dollars and fifty ccifts per thousand ; on spirits from grain, of first proof, forty-two 
cents per gallon ; of second proof, forty-five cents per gallon ; of third proof, forty-eight cents 
per gafion ; of fourth proof, fifty^wo cents per gallon ; of fifth proof, sixty cents per gallon ; 
above fifth proof, seventy<^ve cents per gallon ; on spirits from other materials than grain, of first 
and seceaa proof, thirty-eight cents per gallon ; of tliird proof, forty-two cents per gallon ; 
of fourth proofs forty-eight cents per gallon ; of fifth proof, fifty-seven cents per gallon ; above 
fifth proof, seventy cents per gallon ; on shoes and slippers of silk, thirty cents per pair; on shoes 
and uippers of leather, twen^-five cents per pair , on shoes and slippers for children, fifteen cents 
per pair ; on spikes, two cents per lb. ; on sow, three cents per lb. ; on brown sugar, three cents 
par Ih. ; on white/elayed, or powdered sugar, four cents per lb. ; on lump sugar, ten cents per lb. ; 
on loaf sugar, sugar candy, twelve cents per lb. ; on snufi^ twelve cents per lb. ; on tallow, 
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.^hea, twelve cents per lb. ; souchong, and other black, twenty-five cents per lb. 5 

powder, and goifi^ fifty cents "per lb ; hyson and young hyson forty cents per lb.,; hym i«in, 

and Other green, twenty-eight cents per lb. ; on teas from any other place, or in any otneiM^ii 

ships #r vessel^ of the United States, as follows, viz. : bohea, fourteen cents per ib^.; soitettmig, 

ana o^er black, thirty -four cents per lb. ; imperial, gunpowder, and gomee, sixty-eipit cents per 

lb; ; and young hyson, fifty-six cents per lb. 1 hyson skin, and other green, tbirty^-eignt 

ofints^rlb. 

Such was the first tariff, which was avowedly in principle protective ; a tariff 
•iprhich underwent piodification afterwards, but which continued unsound in all 
Sts principles. With reference to tlie modifications of the tariff, Mr. Pitkin^ a 
disciple of the protective system, observes: — ^ 

** We would here observe that permanent duty of thirty per cent nd valorem was 
imposed on various other articles; and among;,4hese were hats, cabinet wares, and all 
.manufactures of wood, carriages of all descrif^tions, leather and all manufactures of 
leather, and paper of every description. And to encourage the manufacture of domestic 
sugar, a specific duty of three cents per lb., was laid on all imported brown sugar. ^ 

. - « Witnout adverting to the details of the various acts, afterwards passed, altering 
that of 1816, we would observe, that the duty on bar iron was raised in 1818, and that 
in 1824, the duties on woollens and cottons was revised; and that by the act of that 
year, a duty of twenty-five per cent was laid on all woollen goods, the value of which 
should not exceed 33-J- cents per square yard; and after June 3Dth, 1825, a duty of 
33 ^ per cent ad valorem was imposed upon those costing more than 33J- cents per square 
yard, with the exception of blankets and stuff goods. 

Much more time, skill and experience are requisite in the various branches of tlie 
manufacture of wool, than in that of almost any other article, in order to meet, with 
.success, more experienced foreign manufacturers. 

In addition to the want of skill and experience, the American manufacturer of 
wool had to struggle with the countervailing laws and regulations of the British govern- 
ment, made with the express view of injuring this branen of American industry ; or, in 
the language of Brougham, ‘ to stifle it in its cradle.” of the countervailing 

measures of that government, was a reduction of ll\e duty on imported wool. Prior to 
the American act of 1824, the duty on wool imported into England was sixpence 
sterling per lb. ; but soon after the passage of this act, this duty was reduced to one penny 
per lb. ; and for the purpose, as the debates in parliament show, of^enabling the British 
manufacturer to send his w'ooUens to the United States at a cheaper rate. And, not 
long after, with the same view, the duly on all wool, the price of which was less than one 
shilling sterling, was reduced to a half-penny. 

The American manufacturer of wool,” says Mr. Pitkin, “ finding it difficult, if not 
impossible, to struggle against^all these difficulties, again applied to Congress for aid; 
and the celebrated Tariff act of 1828, was the result of this application— an ac#, which 
hoe been declared not only highly oppressive to the great mass of the community^ and 
if^urions to commerce, but in direct violation of the constitution itself • 

“ By this Act, tlie minimum system was extended generally to woollehs. All 
manufactures cJlT wool, with some exceptions, the value of which did not exceed fifty 
cents the square yard, paid a duty on that sum, of forty-five per cent ad valorem ; these, 
the value of which exceeded fifty cents, but did not exteeed 1 dollar the square yard, 
paid a duty of forty-five per cent ad ^alorem on the latter sum ; those between I 
dollar and 2 dollars 50 cents, the same duty on the latter sum ; those betwen 2 dollars 
60 cents and 4 dollars, the same duty on the last sum, and those exceeding 4 dollars, 
fifty per cent ad valorem. 

** Unmanufactured wool was also subjected to a duty of four cents per lb. and forty 
per cent ad valorem. Additional duties were also laid upon iron, hemp, flax, and 
molasses ; and the minimum price of cottons was raised to thirty*five cents the square 
yard. The policy of this act was questioned by many of the merchantb of this ^wntry, 
and its constitutioDaUty by most of the people of the southern states. ,, Unfortunately, 
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il A toittiioatKd madA up by its entmiei as well a« its friends^ ^aud was iM satisfac^ 
tary to either. 

^ The time was now approaching^ when the national debt^ being neaTl 3 f exttn|tairiied| 
the aitihing fund, amounting to 10,000,000 dollars annually, would be no longer wanted. 
A naw m^ification of the revenue system, would soon be necessary, to meet tffis new 
state of the financial affairs of this country. In this modification of the duties, the 
advocates of the protecting system, contemplated a reduction of the duties principally on 
those articles, which had not been, or could not be, produced in this country ; while its 
opposers, on the oSher hand, insisted on an abandonment of the system itself, by making 
the duties on all imports about equal. With a view of obtaining information and 
enlightening the public mind on this great and interesting subj^t, two Conventions were 
held, in the summer and Hill oi 1 831 ; one in the city of Philadelphia, called the anti- 
tariff or free-trade convention — the other at the city of New York, called the tariff 
convention. Both were composed of gentlemen distinguished for talents and experi* 
ence ; and their addresses to the people 4 >f the United States, and memorials to Congress, 
or as they may be called, essays expressive of their different views of the questions of 
polit^al economy ihen agitated, were drawn up with no ordinary care and ability, 
and must ^ways take a high rank among the slate papers of that period. Under the 
influence of these conventions, Congress, after much debate, proceeded to modify the 
preceding tariffs, by an act of the 14th of July, 1832, to take effect after the 1st 
of Maceb, 1833. It was called the Compromise Act; and (he Tariff on a decreasing 
Scale .” — Pitkin 8 Statistics of th^ United States, 

This modified tariff will clearly appear to be based upon false principles : those of 
maintaining and creating home manufactures by a tax of at least from twenty-one and 
a half to twenty-nine per cent, exclusive of other charges, on the value of all the cotton, 
woollen, and linen manufactures worn by, and on most articles of iron and other metals 
used by, all the citizens of the United States. 

To prove this beyond any shadow of dispute, the manufactured, and all other articles, 
not likely to compete with those of *the United States, were either admitted duty free, or 
at very moderate duties. _ 

The duties levied under the tariff, in existence previous to the 14th of July, 1832, 
were avowedly directed against the admission of foreign manufactures in order to protect 
those of the United States. Thg duties were : 

Per cent. 

Cottons, white, valued per square yard under thirty cents, duty ad valorem . 424 


Cottons, coloured,«valued per square yard thirty-five cents 

Woollen manufactures, value less than eight cents per lb. ..... free 
Woollen manufactures, value exceeding eight cents per lb. . . . .54 

Woollen cloths milled, all kinds, and flannels ....... 60 

Nails, value five cents per lb .78 

Bar iron, rolled • . . . .95 

hammered .35 


The above duties were, by Mr. Clan’s bill, to be reduced gradually every two years, 
until the whole are uimiuished to twenty per cent, ad valorem in 1842. 

The following articles were to be reduced from high duties to the following: — 
'^Articles manufactured, as exceptions to the foregoing, and others on which the high 
or protective duties were levied in the old tariff’, viz. : slops or made up clothing and 
lipsiery, bags of wool and cotton, kendals of cotton and wool, blank books, waste cards, 
glass manufactures, pianoforte^ artificial flowers, copper and brass manufactures, irou- 
roPngery, cutlery, tin and pewter wares, except tools, fire and side arms, carvings of all 
descriptions, mathematical instruments, fishing nets, brushes of alt kinds, saddlery, 
shoes arid Iwts, and nearly every article in^o which cotton, wool, hair, iron, copper, 
rifttertnto the manufacture, to be admitted twenty-nine per cent maximum, twenty-three 
per cent medium, and twenty-one and a half pec cent minimum, ad mlorem duties. 

The following articles to be admitted at the enormous duties unucxed : 

Papei: for printing, Ai., fiftecu to twenty-five cents per ib., or Id, to Is. per lb, 
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^ M BoiAiprinM in die BegUdi langeagA, bcmnd, thirty centi, or li» 9A {W lb.> M«- 
bound, twenty«aix centft, or \(l per lb. 

** Felt hats, eighteen oente the Ib« 

Cbrdege, four to five cents the Ib« 

^ mi iUk maottfactures are admitted except silks fiom beyond the Cape, di 

ten per cent. 

^ Ditto raw, twelve and a half per cent. 

" Ditto, sewing (or silk thread) twenty-six per cent. 

Sugar and distilled spirits are admitted at very moderate duties/ which among the 
many other low rate8*^and auty-free articles, prove now little fiscal considerations have 
entered into the principles of this tariff. 

** Wines are also admitted, especially those of France and Orermany, at little more dian 
nominal duties ; but discriminatory duties are imposed on those of Spain and Portugal. 

^ The following among many other articles are exempt from duty : — 

** Acetates, acids nearly of all kinds, almonds, aloes, adhesive, and other plasters, am- 
bergris, alabaster and marble figures, argol, barilla, bamboos, bark of all kinds; balls, 
dice, dEC., of ivory; black pepper, bees’-wax; brass in plates, bais, and pigs; brimstone 
and sulf^ur, brazil-paste, bones, teeth, and manufactures of Ivory, burgdudy-pitch, 
bsonce casts and busts, calomel, camomile flowers, .camphor, cantharides, capers, cassia, 
castanas, catsup, chalk, chemical preparations and oils nearly of all kinds, cinnamon, 
cloves, cochineal, cocoa, and coffee, coculus indicus, copper for sheathing ships^ coral, 
corks, corrosive sublimate, coryander seed, crude saltpetre, currants, cutlasses, daggers, 
dates, dirks, dolls of wax, if undressed, drillings of pure flax, epaulettes of gold and 
•ilver, figs, filberts, filtering stone^ fish-sauces, fisheries of United States, flax and hemp 
unmanv&ctured, frankincense, ginger, grapes, gamboge, gum-arabic and other gums, 
hair and wool, hair pencils, hats of palm leaf, hemlock, hemp and flax seeds, henbane, 
hones, honey, hops, horns of all kinds and tips horn plates for lanterns, ink, ipecacu* 
buns, India rubber, models of inventions and machines, isinglass, ivoiy-black ; ivory 
manufactured, except combs ; juniper berries, lac-dye, lead ores, linseed cake, mace, 
madder and its root, macaroni and vermicelli, marble, I^Ianilla hemp, preparations of 
mercury, mill-stones, models of all kinds, musk, nutmegs ; nuts and berries used in dye- 
ing, and of all kinds; oakum; oil of juniper, and all oils except* fish-oils and perfumed 
oils ; olives, opium, paintings and drawings, phosphorous, pimento, pipes of clay for 
smoking, prunes, putty, quicksilver, quills prepared, quadrants, raisins in jars and boxes 
and all others, rattans unmanufactured, reeds manufoctured, rhubarb, rotten-stone, 
saffron, saltpetre, sago ; skins and hides raw, and not made up or^ tanned ; sextants, 
smalts, shellac, slate-pencils, sponges, spy-glasses, skins of all kinds for musical instru- 
ments, sumac, succory, tamarinds ; tartar, viz., crude ; tea, all kinds, imported in United 
States vessels from beyond the Gape of Good Hope; telescopes, tinfoil, tin in plates and 
sheets, tortoise-shell, tar from coat only, turmeric ; vegetables, such as are used princi- 
pally in dyeing and in composing dyes and drugs ; vitriol blue, fancy wood of all kinds, 
woad or pastel, water colours, weld, and all articles used principally for dyeing, coming 
forinerlv under the duty of taeUe and a half per cent. 

All other dyeing drugs and materials for composing dyes ; all ether medicinpl druss 
and all articles qot enumerated in this act, nor the existing laws, and which aienow liable 
to an sd valorem duty of fifteen per cent, all to be free, with a few exceptions at duties, 
from one to fifteen per cent the higli^sl.’’* 

This tariff was not based upon aoupd fiscal principles.t It was a blundeHng 

* Moderate calculations liave rated the tox imposed by these tariffs on tlie whole oasuaiiiiity 
in order to encourage the manufactiireis, at 46,000 dollars per annum. Goods of all kinds cost, 
in order to afford a home market for home manufactures, about 100 per cent above the fiur pries. 

f The duties in this bill, though much diminished, were highly protective ; tkir^ per eeni on 
most woollen manufactures ; on cotton manufactures twenty per cent, Mr. Pitkin defends tto 
New England states os follows — 

** We cannot but observe, however, tliat in die conflict of opinion whidi lias arisen on this 
question, New England has l^en placed in a peculiar, and we may add, uufoiftunate situation. 
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eomprmm tdtween numep&fy wdjiw trade. For the timej hoivefer, it re* 
mored all the perplexing and formidable difficulties of nullifying tbeUmoti. 
Buti when its maximum duties were to come into operation, a new policy waa 
adopted in 1642^ carried by the spirit of party, much more than by the 
influence of the manufacturers. The result was the monstrous tariff of that 
yearj printed in a previous part of this work. 

A new tariff prepared in 1844, upon a greatly diminished scale, by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, of which Mr. Mackay was chairman. The 
report which accompanftd k was drawn up with great clearness and ability. 
It dwells forcibly on the evils to all classes of frequent changes in the tariff, as 
well as to the revenue, and reverts to the tariff of 1828, which even the advo* 
cates of the manufacturing interests styled the Bill of Abominations.’’ 

Cdhiinittee ** consider the lowest possible duty necessarily protective, to its 
extent, though it may be imposed ^with tne single view to revenue, and may be a 
revenue duty, in the strictest sense of those terms. Commencing at this point, they 
think that the duty upou any given article should be considered, and is properly called, 
a revenue duty, so long as an inci^ase of the rete will increase the amount of revenue 
derived from the importation of the article. This conclusion is based upon the simple 
fact, that, up to this point, the way to increase the revenue from the given article is 
to raise the rate of duty ; and, although the degree of protection afforded by the duty is 
increased with the increase of the rate, vet that is an incident, and an unavoidable inei* 
dent, and cannot change the nature and character of the duty, as a duty to raise, to increase 
revenue. Pass that point, and raise the rate of duty so high that its prohibitory action 
diminishes the amount of revenue Collected under it, and its character is changed. The 
protection afforded by it is increased, while the revenue it yields is diminished; thus 
giving protection as its chief iruit ; and revenue as the incident. Continue to raise the 
rate until the prohibitory action of the duty becomes perfect, all importations of the arti* 
cle cease, and no revenue is realige^ from the duty. Then, certainly, it cannot be consi- 
dered or called a revenue duty, and its exclusive object must be protection. It must be, 
^erefore, a protective duty, in the strict sense of the term ; ana, in the opinion of the 
committee, it is cle|irly entitled to that appellation from the point where its prohibitory 
became paramount to its revenue powers, and its increased rate ceases to increase the 
amount of revenue collected under it. This conclusion is founded upon the equally sim- 
ple fact, that, at this elevation, the way to increase the revenue is to diminish the rate of 

She has been accused of being the author and supporter of t]|e system ; and on tliat account, to- 
wards her have been directed some of the keenest wafts of reproach and calumny. Whatever of 
good or evil there may be in the system. New England was not its author. 

** In 1816, it is well known that she votfd with the south, and against New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and theVestem states, on the great question of the extent of protection to be 
afforded to the manufacture of cotton. • 

**The committee who reported the tariff bill of that year, recommended a doty of thirty per 
cent on all imported cotton goods ; and on the question m reducing it to twenty-five, nearly two- 
thirds of tlie New England mcmlfers in the house voted for its reduction, while out of forty-three 
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were in favour of it. The question^f reduction was therefore, carried by the New England votes, 
joined witli those of the south. 

**Oii the tariff of 1824, the votes of New England states were fifteen for, and twenty-three 
apinst, it, while those of the stales of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kentucky, and 
^io, Bto(^ seventy-eight for, and nine against ; and on the toriff of 1828, the votes of the former 
were sixteen for, and twenty-three against, and those of the latter stood eighty for, and only six 
against it. Some of the New England votes on tite tariff of 1828, were probably governed by the 
detiubofthebilL'’ 
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itig revenue * to pay the awU« and provide for the coixiinon defence and'generai welfai^ 
of thi^ Uriited iStateaf and d reduetton of the raid of the duty only will reatdw ^ 
exeiiciae Of the potlrer to that object* The understanding of this commiUeei therefore! i)K« 
that/iihile every doty is necessarily protective to its ^tent! yet every duty is to be co^- 
atderedi aod is properly denominated, a revenue duty, the fate of which yiclUii 'ihfe 
lariat amount of revenue From the importation Of the article upon which it is imposed! 
or the rate of which is below that point, so that an increase of Ibe rate would produce 
an increase of the revenue ; and that every duty is to be consider^dt and is properly 
denominated, a protective duty, the rate of which is so high as to diminish the amount 
of revenue derived from^he importations of the article upon which it is imposed, and 
the rate of which requires to be reduced to increase tl^e revenue. , And when a given 
amount of revenue is desired to be raised upon any given article of importation, the 
committee regard the lowest rate of duty which will effect the result as the true and 
legitimate revenue duty. , 

This will show what description of a law the* committee would denominate a levenue, 
and what a protective tariff ; and to what extent they would give the one character or 
the other to any given law. The protection afforded under a revenue tariff, thus dddned, 
they would denominate incidental ; and, if the revenue be required, they cannot see that 
the consequent protection can be a subject of grievance or complaint on the part of any 
interest. The protection afforded by a protective tariff, according to the same definition, 
is direct and positive ; operates to diminish or destroy the revenue ; and constitutes, as 
the committee believe, an exercise of the power to lay and collect duties entirely inde* 
fensible in principle and policy, and often furnishing broad ground for just complaint. 
Tlie terms ‘ perfect protection* the committee understand to be synonymous with perfect 
prohibition ; and, therefore, entirely destructive of all revenue, because prohibitory of all 
importations. 

The terms * free trade,’ in their broad sense, the committee understand to be 
equally inconsistent with the idea of a revenue from imports, because they suppose that 
trade, which is perfectly free, cannot be burdened with any duties not imposed to furnish 
facilities to itself. In this sense, they are assured the ph/ase is understood in some por- 
tions of the country, when used in connexion with legislation of this description ; and 
the advocates of a system of free trade are supposedfio^be also advocates of a change of 
one system of revenue from duties on imports, to internal taxation, direct and indirect. 
The cominillee believe that, if any hold these views, much the largest class of those who 
call themselves friends of free trade do not attach to the terms any such extent, and only 
intend to be understood, by the free trade they advocate, so much freedom of trade as 
may be enjoyed under a system of duties arranged with sole reference to a supply of the 
public treasury, and the rates established as low as the economical wants of that treasury 
will allow.”* 

* Mr. Mac Duffle’s speech in %e senate is remarkably clear and conclusive on the tariff 
questions ; those of his opponents, especially that of Mr. Evans, most fallacious yet specious. 
They consider that, as manufactures have arisen in tins United States, it must be owing ** to pro- 
tection.” The story over again of the pyramids of Egypt existing ; consequently the fertility of 
tflie valley of the Nile. 

Mr. Mac Dtifiie insists that the tariff law of 1842 should be caNed an act to /freven/, instead of 
an act to provide revenue. He says : ** It is entitled an act to provide revenue — falseliood and 
deception stamped on the very front of it. A bill to provide revewte / which lays an average duty of 
a hundred per cent on several descriptions of imports that would come into the United States, to 
the amount of about 40,000,000 dollars annusAly, under a revenue duty of twenty per cent, but 
whidi are now totally excluded by these enormous duties, t will not go into details, but, state 
generally, that the duties on window-glass range from ninc^-four to a hundred and seventy^Sght 
per cent, making an average of more than a hundred and fifty per cent on all descriptions ; tFiat 
the duties on many varieties of manufactured iron, embracing most of the tools and implements tied^ 
sarily used on every farm and plantation in the country, are from seventy-flye to a hundred atid 9% 
percisnt, and more ad valorem ; that the duty on raw iron, an article in universal use, is llSj^ per 
cent; thdt the duty on all those cotton mamifacturcs which conic under the^mintisam priricii>le 
of valuation (and which would be imported annually to the amount of MO, 000, 000 or lo^OOl^jOOO 
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ill the in 1844,' tafcel i middle ground, and sels but urith a 

^ two tyn^ms of datiea-*^ikiit of duties imposed wholly for revenue^ and 
^ot of duties impot^d for the miaed objects of protection and revenue. In this coo- 

dollfus, under a revenue duty of twenty per cent), ran^e from sixty to a hundred and Sfty per 
cenf^ their true value; that the duty on sa]t<-an article of universal use, consumed in almost 
equal quantities by the rich and the poor, aiid^ extensively consumed by every farmer, not, only 
for family purposes, but ten times more extensively for his live stock — is eight cents per bushel 
(the article costingj^nly five or six cents in Liverpool), equal to 133} per cent on the original 
coat,* - 

He says—'* A large proportion of the prints and calicoes consume in Uie United States, and of 
which eveiy female of the middle and poorer classes is a consumer, cost, in Manchester, from six 
to twelve cents a yaill ; but tffey wre charged with duties of from seventy-five to a hundred aud 
fifty per cent by the ingenious contrivance of an artificial and false valuation.” 

We now come to a very interesting part of Mr. Mac Diiffic's argument, that relating to “ discri- 
mination.” Af^r denouncing the tarift' law qf 1842 as an imposition of unrighteous burdens, not (or 
purposes of revenue, but for taking money tiut of the pockets of one class of ilic community and 
putting into those of another, he says — An idea has got abroad— and 1 am sorry to say that 
man^^Cthc/riends of free trade Ivive been deceived and betrayed by it, as many patriot-soldiers 
liave been by the holding out of false colours— an idea has obtained currency tiiat, altliou^h you 
cannot impose duties for any other pur]^se but that of revenue, yet you may rightfully impose 
revenue duties, ' with a wise discrimination for the protection of domestic maim fact! ires.’ This is 
part of the new system of tactics to whicti the manufacturers have found it necessary to resort. 
They say one thing, and mean anotlicv. Wliat do they mean by * a wise discrimination ?* Obvi* 
oiisly a discrimination that will exclude imports and diminish revenue. ' A wise discrimination V 
Pray, what is your whole system of revenue — levied, as it is, exclusively from duties on imports 
—but an enormous dUcrimination in favour of the manufacturers and their confederates, and 
against all other classes V’* 

Mr. Mac Diifiie next takes up the allegation that protection means the protection of domestic 
against foreign industry; and he argues at much length, and gives numerous illustrations, to prove 
that protection induces a conflict between one branch of domestic industry and another, and tliat 
there can be no competition between fbreign industry and domestic industry, where there is only 
an exchange of labour for labour. He regards the protective policy of the last twenty years os 
destructive of half the commerce^f tliis country, comparing what it is with what it would be but 
Ibr this policy ; and yet what is left lias to sustain the government, yielding all its revenue as it has 
done from the beginning ; but it is now rapidly verging to extinction, for Europe^wiil not, and 
cannot, purchase the exports of thiwcftuntry, if its productions will not be received in exchange. 
While thus steadily advancing the suicidal policy of destroying commerce, 9,000,000 dollars is 
asked to support a navy, the only use for whicli is tlie protection of commerce, “ Against whom,” 
exclaims Mr. Mac Dyfiie, “ is a navy required to defend our Atlantic commerce? Against jpirates? 
Against foreign power? Against Great Britain?— for she is the raw-head and bloody-bones 
always invoked to silence opposition against wasteful expenditure. As a producer of the neat 
staple on which it (commerce) is mainly founded, I declare, with all solemnity, that I regard the 
Congress of the United States, as it has been constituted for the lost twenty years, as more to be 
dreaded than all the powers of Europe combined, and all the pirates that ever infested the 
ocean.” • 

He combats a doctrine, promulgated some years ago, and still held up in favour of pro- 
tection, that it is necessary to relieve tliis country from the payment of n tribute to foreign 
nations. It was first broached by Mr. J. Q. Adams, wiien president, in one of his messages to 
Conffresf. Now what is the fact? The tribute is paid to home manufacturers, not to foreigners, 
for the latter ofibr to supply their goods at from twenty to forty per cent chea(ler than the home 
manufacturer, and in exchange too, for the productions of American labour. 

" When,** observes Mr. MacJ^ufiie, "you have prohibited the importation of manufactures 
from Europe, you will have totally destroyed the demand for six-sevenths of our cotton, rendering 
it utterly valueless.” 

Mr. Mac Duffie’s object was t9 restore the Compromise Act, and his bill was as follows i — 

8sc. 1. Be ii enaeledbif the Senate and Hotue of Represenlativee of the United States of America 
in Congreu aseemhlcd^ That so much of the existing law imposing duties upon foreign imports as 
provides that duties ad valorem on certain commodities shall be assessed upon an assumed 
mmimsm value, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and that said duties be hereafter 
assessed on the true value of such commodities. 

Sxc. 2. And he it farther enacted^ That in all cases in which the existing duty upon any 
imported commodity exceeds thirty per centum on the value thereof, such duty sliall hereafter be 
reduced to thirty per centum ad valorem. 
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tmit he divides the helf tBeettfv; derieg tAtdi lb# Mviititnent ihto two 

);»ftru>d8 of twenty^five yesra eaoh ; the leriff kws or We first |>eriod» having feveene for 
the object, protection being the incidefit | and these of the second period, having 
proteo^Ofi for the object, revenue being the fneidtet. A etrikitig difiereoee te points 
out in these two systems ; first, in the amount of' doty imposed, and next, in the mode 
of assessing or computing it. Before the late War, the rate of duty, whemr ad vatorem 
or specific, was always moderate, never prohibitory, and uniformly laid on with a vtCw 
to«(tiie production of revenue. Since the war, duties have often been exorbitant or pro* 
bibitory, and render^ still more exorbitant by the mode of competing them on ite 
assumption of fictitious vaj^ues. 

During the first of these periods, harmony and happiness prevailed amtfng the 
industrial classes ; the career of labour, in all its branches, ms progi'essively prosperous ; 
the word farj^ was never heard of ; the incidental protection afforded by the absoltite 
wants of the government, was quietly and silently encouraging the growth of manu- 
factures as fast and as steadily as could be ju^itined by the wants of the community; 
and the great mass of the people was in the happy condition of Moli^re’s country gentle- 
man, who had talked prose all his lifetime without knowing it. To thos^ gO^ old 
times, Mr. Benton wished to return ; to the object and structure of those gooil old laws, 
and to the enjoyment of their happy consequences. He disapproves of the horizontal 
principle of the Compromise Act, and is not, therefore in favour of recreating that law ; 
he avows himself in favour of discriminating between articles of luxury and necessity, 
making luxuries pay highest ; he is for discriminating between articles made at home, 
and those not made at home, putting the highest duties on the foreign rivals of our own 
products ; but he insists on some limitation, in effect, that no duty, whether ad valorem 
or specific, shall exceed 30 or to 33-|> per cent. This discrimination and incidental pro- 
tection he had always advocated. It was admitted by good free tCiide authorities, as was 
proved by the South Carolina legislative report of 1828, by the Philadelphia free tjade 
address of 1831, and by the Virginia democratic address of 1839. In a word he was 
for returnin|^ to the system which had worked so well anterior to the late war, when the 
specific duties rarely exceeded a fourth, or at most a third of the value, and when the 
ad valorem duties ranged only from five to fifteen per cent. The specific duty of 
33^ per cent to which he is willing to go for protection, is, in effect, he argues fifty 
per cent ; for the expences of importation being 7^ cent, and the importing mer- 
chants’ profits and charges 12^ per cent, these sums, besides the 33|- per cent duty, have 
to be added to the first cost abroad, before the imported article can come into our market 
in competition with the home-made article, and on this issue, he (and his friends are 
willing to go to trial before the country. 

Skc. 3. And be it further enaefed. That from and after the 3 1st day of December next, all duties 
^on foreign imports shall be reduced to tweiity>five per centum ; and, from and after the 81st of 
Imember, 1844, to twenty per eenfiim ad valorem. 

It was defeated by the following resolutions, introduced by Mr. Evans 

Resolved, That the bill entitled ** A bill to revive the act of the 2d of March, 1633, .usualhr 
called the Compromise Act, and to modify the existing duties upon foreign imports in conformity 
with its provisions,** is a bill for raising revenue within tlie meaning of tJie 7th section df the Ist 
article or the Constitution, and cannot therefore originate in the Senate : therefore 

Resolved, Tiiat it be indefinitely postponed. 
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lAfjUfipoii e( Ml aw«ni«Mi v4d*^«q;A»d to^ cempwrAtWe revenue of the two periods, 
Mr. Benton subthitied the Cid4»wmg tebkt 


Y B A R s, 




1701.. 

1700.. 
1703^. 
1T04.. 

1790.. 
1790. 

1797.. 
1798. 

1799.. 


Table {.-^Low Eeyenue Du\iei^, from 1791 to 1803. 


PoputMiem. 

Income. 

YEARS. 

Pt^vliUon. 

InCORIR. 

MOfAhW. 

4>D00,0U0 

Rollers. 

4,309,473 

.3,443(070 

4,22^806 

iRon 

number. 

^300.00U 

dcllarp. 

9,080,932 

I0,750,7» 

12,4.18.233 

10479,417 

1 t4tW,!M)S 

1 2,930,487 

1801 


1802 

«... 


4,801,005 

3,588,401 

6,»VJ7.9S7 

7.549,040 

7,100.001 

6.010,449 

18(13 



1804 



1805................ 

e •••• 


1800 



• .... ^ c 

IMU7 




1808 

7,000,000 

Ui,3fl3.5r)0 


Table II. — High Protective Duties, from 1817 to 184:5. 


YEARS. 

Populatiun. 

Inoomo. 

YEARS. 

Population. | 

1017.. 

number. 

9,000.900 

dollara. 
2(>,283,348 
if.lTO.aO.'i 
20,283,006 
15,005.012 
13,(8)4.447 
• 17,559,701 
19,088,43.1 
17.878,325 ' 

20,098,713 
23,341.331 
10,712,283 
23,205,523 
22.081, <NI.5 
21,922.391 

1831... 

numl>er. 

1818.. 

IM32 


1819.. 


IS33 


1820.. 

9,038.000 

1834 


1821.. 

1835 


1822.. 


1830 


1823.. 


1837 ' 


1894 


18:18 


|925r, •. 


1839....... ' 


18211.. 


1840 

> 17,(M>0,00n 

1827 


1841 

1828.. 

«... 

1842 


1820.. 

** * * « • 

1843 ' 

' 18,51)0.000 1 

1 ' 

1850. 

' 12^00,000 

1 


Income*. 


dollarm. 

04,224.441 

28.405,237 

2J,488,7M 

14,797,782 

13.458,111 

21,552.072 

2C.32j>,M39 

13,315,129 

15..H73,238 

20,500,439 

10,150,339 

15,789,173 

17.500,000 


Table III. — Showing what ought to have been received fioni Cuslonis, under the Pio- 
teclive System , to havedicen equal to the Receipt under the Revenue System. 


YEARS. 

Populatiim. 

Actual Rc*. 
ceipta. ^ 

Should bare 
0 been 

YEARS. 

Population. 

AciuaI Rf. 

cciptH. 

Should liavo 
been 


niinihor. 

dollars. 

dollarn. 


Duutbor. 

dollara. 

dolUni. 

1817.. 

9,(K)0,()00 

20,283,318 

22,500,000 

1K31 


21,221,111 


1818 


17,170,385 


1832 

.. . . 

28,405,237 


1819 

9,038,0l9b 

Vii.l'^a.OOH 


1HJ3 

• .. 

21,488.75:4 


1620 

15,005,012 

24.000,(H)0 

18.14 

.... 

14,797,782 


1821 

.... 

]3,(H)4,417 

25,000,001) 

18:4.5 

15.000,000 

I3,4ri8.ni 

37.500,000 

1829 

.... 

17.559.701 


1830 


21,552,272 


b1828n. 

.... 

19,088,433 


18.37 

.... 

2(>.325,839 


I8S4«. 

.... 

17,878,32.5 


I83H 


1:1,315,129 


ISIS 

11,000,000 

20,098,7 !.♦ 

27,000,000 

1839 

1 .... 

15,373,238 


IBIS 

.. .. 

2.1,.'m.331 


1840 1 

1 17,000,000 

20,600,4.19 

42.500,000 

1897 

.... 

19,712.283 


1841 d 


10.|.59,3:<9 

43,000,000 


.... 

2.3,205,52:1 


1842 

[ 

1.5,789,173 


1829. 

.... ' 

82,081,905 


1843 

18,500,000 

17,500,000 

40.2.'i0,00e 

1880. ^ 

12.800,000 1 

21,932,391 

31,)f)0,0()0 

1 





Th£ third table shows that the same ratio of revenue for popuKiiign which existed 
•in Mr. Jefferson’s time, would, in the presept day, yield an income for the treasury of 
4G, 250, 000 dollars. Mr. Benton says — ^ These tables speak a language which cannot 
be misunderstood, and the;? place in the strongest contrast the working of the two 
systems during the two periods ; the beauty and advantages of one, and the deformities 
of the other, standing out in tile boldest relief. In the first period, amplitude of amount, 
steadiness of the product and regularity of the increase, strike every beholder. In the 
second period, all this is reversed ; confusion and madness seem to reign in our treasury. 
Sometimes millions too much — then not half enough. Sometimes surpluses to be dis- 
tributed~then deficits to be supplied. Giving away one day— begging or borrowing 
VOL. III. . 7 Q 
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tbe next. Always a feast or a famine^never tl\e right thing. Our poor he* 

came a balloon^-HU^metimes soaring aboVe the cloijds«-*^then dragging in^tha Jmul— -ooijir 
bursting with distension— -now collapsing from depletion/ 

<tfter quoting Mr. Jefferson's last annual message to CongresSi showing the 
prosperous condition of the treasury at that time, Mr. Benton says—* Such was tbe 
working of the low duty system — ample and steady revenue— no loanSj no taxes, 
no paper money — 33,500,000 dollars of public debt paid in eight vears— « surplus 
of 1^,000,000 dollars left in the treasury — the result, not of lands exchanged for paper, 
but the regular result of steady revenue, strict economy, and hard money. How 4^ 
ferent from the stale o^ things under the high duties of the present day! }nstead;.^f 
paying above 30,000,000 dollars of public debt in eight years, we have created near 
30,000,000 dollars in four years ; instead of a surplus in the treasury, there is a deficit ; 
loans and taxes are the order of the day ; and, to crown all, we have an illegal and 
fraudulent issue of federal paper money currency, issued by executive power, and sus- 
tained by bank alliances. Such is the diiicrence tetween the working of the two systems 
after twenty-five years trial of each !’ 

** With regard to the second proposition, that of the superiority of low duties over 
high duties, in relation to their effect upon agriculture and commerce, Mr. DeiAon Itates 
tbe ground that these two interests go together, the^state of tbe one being an index to 
the other. The exports make the imports, and agriculture is at the bottom of the whole. 
He contrasts the exports of tlie two periods — that before the late war, and that succeed- 
ing the war— with a view of showing that, in consequence of the high duty system, with 
a population of 18,000,000, in 1842, we exported less than we did in 1807, with a popu- 
lation of 7,000,000, under the low duty system. In support of this, he adduces the 
following tables : — 


Table of Foreign and Domestic Exports from the United States, from 1791 to 1807. 


YEARS. 


1791.. 

1792.. 
1798. 

1794.. 

1798.. 

1796.. 
1797. 

1799.. 
1799.. 


Bxportn. 

dollarn. 

19,012,041 

20,753,090 

20,109,572 

33 , 020 . 2:13 

47,080,472 

07,064,097 

504100,200 

6l.527,0f»7 

78,665,822 


Population. 

niimbrr. 

4,000,000 


YEARS. 

Espmla. 

Population. 

« 

IKOO..... 

dollara. 

70 , 97 L 780 
94 , 115,928 
72 , 483,160 
58 , 800,033 

niimher. 

5 , 340,000 

iBOl 

IgIVi 


1803 


1804 y..^... 

77 , 099,074 

95 . 306,021 

101 , 536,963 

108 , 343,150 

embargoi;, 


igOh 


1800 


1807 

7 , 000.000 

1808 


Table of Foreign and Domestic Exports from the United States, from 1817 to 1843. 


y B A R 8. 

Eaporta. 

Population. 

' YEARS. 

Exporta. 

IAI7 

dollara. 
87,671,500 
93,281,133 
70,142,821 
60.601.669 
64,074,382 
« 72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75.886,057 
00,635,389 
77,59.5,322 
92,324,829 
72,204,080 
72,358,671 
73,840.509 

«.■ ■■■"“ " 

0,000,000 

l8;u 

dollara. 

81,810.883 

87.176,943 

00,140,433 

104,3364)73 

121,003,577 

128,603,040 

117,419,873 

108,486,616 

121,028,416 

133,685,046 

121A51,B08 

104,091,584 

1H|9, 

1832...., 




1833.... t 

1810^* 

3,638,000 

1834 

1921 

1835 

IMt., 


18,30 




1837 

1994. ♦ 


1838 

1826.. 


1839 

1820 


1840 t 

1 82? , , 


1841 

1828,, 


1842 

1999 . 


1843 

1830 

12,866,000 




PopulaliMK^ ^ 
nuoKlier. 




17,000,000 

18,800,000 


As there is, in making out tables of this kind, an apparent intricacy, so far as regards 
re-exportations, it is proper to give Mr. Benton’s explanation, that, in comparing, the two 
periods, it makes no difference whether the re-exports are included or not. He says, 
* 1 fully understand the nature of our neutral position during the wars of the French 
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and the effect which that neutrality had in promoting importsfor re-exporta- 
tion. We re-exported much from 1791 to 1807» and have re-exported exactly as much 
from 1817 to 1844! Mexico, South America, and the West Indies, have opened new 
markets for our re-exportatiofif t and it is a fact, proved by the custom-house returns to 
be the same; 520, (KK), 000 dollars are, as near as 1 can ascertain from the most careful 
resbarch, the amount pfM^poitatipns for each period ; so that, in a comparison of the 
fbr^gn trade in may either be l>oth omitted or both included, as the 

maker pleases. Fki p S i|i y ed in the tables, I choose to use them in that|ray» 
*nie table of resniinto^ijlKOT the question in favour of the large amount of 

foreign goods for consumption. Duties were only paid 

on tim amoont so a revenue of 16,000,000 aollars, or 17,000,000 dollars 

from customs, wkh‘ihn4fe^ tlulr^ then paid, show that the importations for home con- 
sumption were greater thou thkn now.’ * 

Assuming the average exports of the present day to be 100, (XK), 000 dollars, Mr. 
Benton says, take from this sum the article of coUott, now forming two thirds of our ex- 
fmrts, and contrast the balance with that of the exports of 1807, when cotton fjrined an 
inconsiderable item, und an immense falling off foiil be apparent in our exports of agri- 
cultural^products. Had our exports not been checked by the high duty system, affect- 
ing imports, and had they been allowed to increase, in the ratio of the increase of popu- 
lation, to that increase would have been superadded the item of cotton; so that, when 
all this is considered, Mr. Benton says, Uhe decline of agriculture, and of the foreign 
commerce founded upon it, becomes appalling. Leaving out cotton, and the agricultural 
exports are less now than they were in 1808. They then amounted to 48, (KX), 000 dollars; 
they only amount to about 100,000,000 dollars now, of which cotton is near two-thirds/ 
relation to imports, Mr. Benton says, * After this exposition uf our exports under 
the protective system* it is hardly necessary to trouble the Senate with any detailed view 
of our imports during the same period. They are obliged to partake of the same cha- 
racter, and such is the fact. They have risen as higli as 190,000,000 dollars ; they have 
fallen as low as 64,000,0(K) dollars ; and they have plunged and ffoundered backwards 
und forwards at all amounts between these two wide extremes. They are now at about 
100,000,000 dollars, which is less than they were at thiity years ago.*' 

“ Mr, Benton next proceeds to his third proposition — that manufdcturers were flourish- 
ing and prosperous before the iatf war ; and would, under the old system of duties have so 
continued. To show their standing at the close of his ffrst period of twenty-five years, 
he refers to the census of 1810; in which, however, he states, many imperfections occur, 
which induced IJongress to pass a joint resolution on the 19th of March, 1812, directing 
the secretary of the treasury, Mr. Gallatin, to have the returns digested and perfected. 
For this purpose Mr. Gallatin employed Mr. Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia, an eminent 
advocate of manufactures and a writer of twenty-seven years’ standing. He took two 
years to verify his statements, and after great labour and care presented them. From 
his report Mr. Benton read several passages, in whicA it appears that the manufactures 
of the United States in 1813, with a population of 8,000,000 amounted to 200, (XX), 000 
dollars, advancing at the rate of twiftity per cent per annum. Her> , says Mr. Benton, 
^are ^w'o stiiking ^cts, that manufactures had been advancing at the rate of twenty per 
cent, and that they amounted to 200,000,000 dollars in a population of 8,000,000. 

* Population was only advancing at the rate of three per cent per annum; foreign com- 
merce was only increasing q^t a moderate rate ; agriculture was steadily but moderately 
advancing; but manufactures were going ahead of all other interests, advancing twenty 
per cent per annum, before protection was invented, and before politicians had taken it 
into their heads to Lecome iheir patrons. Mr. Coxe, too, in his report, compares the 
condition of manufactures at that time, with their condition in England at the nearest 
approximate period of time in which its population was at the same standard ; and the 
result is, that England proper, in 1787, having a population of 8,600, (XX), had 
manufactures, after taking 500 years lo bring them to the peifeciion they then 
had uttainccl, amounting to 2G6,0(X),000 dollars. Here was a striking fact, that 
tnuniifuctuies of tlii/UniU'd States, midci low duties, affording but incidental |>rotectiori, 
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wiMun thrrty years after the country had achieved its ftidependenoe, bad nearty overtaken 
England, wbich required 500 years to reach the same goaL Mr. Coxe’s work further 
proves, that cotton factories were well established and able to stand alone, in ISlOf in 
Hbode Island, Connecticut and Massachusetts; so it was with regard to all other 
branched of manufactures, with respect to which the statistical details gleaned by Mr. 
Cctxe are most abundant. From his report Mr. Benton qgglei very copiously in sup- 
port of his general proposition. Two passages, in thinks deserve 

marked attention. They are as follows: — i 

ThefacilUy of retaining and steadily extending {the manufae^ 

turifig) of thenatmial industry, is manifested hyitsvery dnSftfmtttHeous commence- 
ment in enery county and ibwmhip^ and by its neas^ and costless grow^ 

with such aids otdy as have not occasioned any material CSgsevUe or eocrifice to agrieul- 
\ ture or commerce^ since they were chiefly incidental to necessary rmsenUe^ or resuU^ from 
our distance from the foreign consumers of our productions and manJufaotures of our 
supplies' — Page 50. * Such are the principal facts which occur to recollection at this 

tifnCj evincing t/ie benefits to owners and cultivators of the soil^ from the mamtfactures 
which have arisen unforced in the United States, Their principal protection by duties 
is incidental. Those duties were imposed to raise the necessary revenue^ hdt gretUly 
favoured the manufactures,"— 29, Introduction.. 

Such/ exclaims Mr. Benton, < were the causes of the growth of manufactures 
among us. They grew up of themselves, without the knowledge of politicians^ and with- 
out any aid from federal legislationy except the incidental assistance from the imposition 
of revenue duties. Their growth was natural— without injury to commerce or agricul- 
ture— without injury to revenue; and, what is not to be forgotten, not only without a 
word of discontent or dissatisfaction in any part of the union, but with the absolute ap- 
probation of all.’ Mr. Benton then dwells upon the fact, that Mr. Coxc, looking to the 
futurCj says not one word about a tariff; the word tariffs is not once mentioned in his 
book. He speaks only of a safe^ cheapy benevolenty and infallible method of y>rc;iuo/f9?^ 
mantfactureSy by the diffusion of skill, multiplication of machinery, adoption of new ini- 
provements, the application of steam-power, the education of the operatives, and the 
cultivation of good feelings in every part of the union; ‘ but not a word,’ adds Mr. 
Benton, * about protective duties and minimums — not a word about the tariff.’ 

Mr. Benton next adveits to the present condition of. ipanufactures, taking the census 
of 1840 for reference. He adduces the statistics of products, contrasted with the capital 
invested in each branch of manufactures, with a view of showing that they are in various 
instances from 100 to 300 per cent— enormously beyond the yield Qf products from 
capital invested in agriculture or other pursuits. He adverts to the large semi-annual 
dividends, acknowledged by manufacturers under the protective system, and supposes 
these arc not half the reality, if the reserved surpluses were brought to light, lie argues 
that manufacturers are in no need of such enormous protection as the act of 1842 gives 
them ; and that, to persist longer ik- requiring more than thiity or thirty<thrce and a third 
per cent for a maximum, must be suicidal to thcmselve% as they will rouse the indigna- 
tion of the mass of the people, who are alieady awa*e that they have been ^most magni- 
iicently humbugged and bamboozled.’ Under the good old system, wbich he recommends 
a return to, the iqanufactnrers would tliiive as they did in 1810, harmony would prevail, 
and, above all things, stability would he secured to them.” 

The tariff bill, prepared by the Committee of Ways, and Means, was rejected, 
and the commercial tariff of England ,was as usual urged as a defence of the 
tariff of 1842, by the Committee on Manufactures.* ' We believe, however, that 

* “ The committee (on Manufactures, 1844) see nothing in the policy of the other nations 
which would justify us in adopting the delusive theory of fiee trade. 1 he new tariff of Great 
Britain, which has been hailcu as the luiibingor of a commercial millennium, is highly restrictive 
in its character. It contains many reductions from lior old but mo&t of them are of but 

little practical conscqtitnce to iib. Some articles which were formerly prohibited she now admits, 
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voond fiscal and commercial views will fmvail m the United States^ and that a 
liberal commercial system will be established. The recent report (Dec. 1845 ) 
of Mr. Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury (see Finances of ihe United States)^ 
appears in support of this belief. The greatest minds in the republic have 
advocated sound commercial principles: Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Mac Duffie, Mr. 
Woodbury, Mr. Mackay, Mr. Benton, and many others in and out of Congress ; 
the late Mr. R&guet, and several able writers ; and it is remjurkable, that many of 
the latter writers are in the New England states. The freedom of commercial 

but on a duty so oearly prolnbitory that they cannot be imported, except in extreme cases*. 
Another large class of articles, on which she has made liberal reductions, consists of raw materials^ 
used in her manufaetiireB ; and such reductions render her policy more protective. On manu- 
factured articles her duties are generally {!)w, for the plain reason tliat she fears no competition 
on such fabrics^ But when she comes to any article where other nations are in advance of lier, 
shg is careful to impose a duty sufficient to protect her own interests. Take silk for example ; 
fearing tfle competition of France, Italy, &c., she imposes an average duty of about thirty per 
cent on imported silk, wliich is much higher, under the circumstances, than we impose on the 
same article. Our duty on silks will Average about thirty-three per cent, being nominally three 
per cent higher than that of Great Britain. But when we take the situation of the two nations 
. into view, her dii^ will be found |o be nnich higher in effect — much more protective tlian ours. 
Labour and capital, the two great elements whicli go into all manufactures, are nearly as "cheap 
in Great Britain as on the continent ; and in skill she may be considered as their equal. Under 
these circumstances, a duty of thirty per cent is a high duty. But with us ihe case is certainly 
different. Our capital costs one-third more, and our labour nearly three times as much, as they 
would in France or Italy. Tliis, to all practical piirposi^s, brings our duty on silks down to one- 
half the rate imposed by Great Britain. In her situation, thirty percent would be as protective 
as sixty would be in ours. England has the advantage of us in the cheapness of her labour and 
capital; and as she is compelled to umpose high duties in certain cases, it cannot be thought 
strange that we find it necessary. 

** But what is the free trad# that England tenders to ns ? On what terms does she receive 
our staples ? Why she imposes tlie following rate of duties upon our products : Suited beeC 
sixty per cent ; bacon, 109 per cent ; butter, seventy per cent ; Indian corn, average thirty-two 
per cent ; flour, average tiiirty-twcy^er cent : resin, seventy-six per cent ; sperm od, thirty-three 
percent ; sperm candles, thirty-tlirce percent ; tobacco, unmanufactured, 1000 percent ; tobacco, 
manufactured, 1200 percent; suited pork, thirty-three percent; soap, 200 percent; spirits, 
from grain, 500 per cent ; .^)irit.s, from niolassc's, 1000 per cent. On these fourteen articles she 
imposes an average duty of 355 [>er cent, a duty vastly greater than we impose upon any of her 
fabrics. It is idle, therefore, to pretend that she extends to us any thing like free trade. 

** Her policy is also seen in the diflerential duties which she imposes. While Great Britain 
imposes a duty of Ms. per cwt upon bacon imported from the United States, she admits it from 
her own provinces on a duty of 3s. (id. ; and while she imposes a duty of ICs. per barrel upon our 
beef, she admits beef from iK^r provinces on a duty of 4s.^ On sperm oil, from our fisheries, she 
imposes a duty of 15/. per tun, on oil from her colonics Is. per tun ; on our rice she imposes a 
duty of Cs. per cwt., on rice from her provinces 6d. per cwt. On the products of the forest this 
principle is still more strikingly illustraAd. On oars from the United States, she collects a duty 
of thi(tv»six dollars ^er 120, on the same from her own provinces a duty of ninety cents ; on 
handspikes from the United States nine dollars sixty cents per 120, from her provinces twenty- 
four cents; on firewood from the United States two dollars forty cents per 216 cubic feet, from 
lier provinces free. These articles will serve, as a specimen, to illustrate the policy of Great 
Britain ; and they show, beyorifi controversy, that the first object of her tariff is to sustain her own 
industry and promote her own interests. 

** Tlie committee, then, com^ to the conclusion, aAcr nil the examination they iiave been able 
to give the subject, that tlie corn trade with England cannot be relied upon witli any degree of 
certainty. The sliding scale, which we cannot flatter ourselves will be removed, gives the north of 
Europe a decided advantage over us. When there is an improvement in the English market, the 
news can be conveyed to Hamburg, &c., in the space of two or three days, and a supply can be 
forwarded before the price has declined. But witii us it is different Even by the steamers, wc do 
not usually receive intelligence from England until fifteen to twc'uty days after date ; and then an 
entire month vfoiild b^ necessary before oiir wheat or flour would rcacli the Etigihli market. In 
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intercourse, and its influence on morality and civilisation^ has never been more 
beautifully and forcibly illustrated than in the writings of the great Channing,* 

There are no bonding warehouses in the United States, and this cirottih- 
stance adds to the oilier restrictions of the whole fallacious system of customs 
duties and regulations, which we have endeavoured to exhibit in greater detail 
than may have been necessary, were it not important to afford such information 
as we have been enabled to collect, upon a question so interesthig, to the two 
greatest commercial and Riaritime states in the world. 

If there be one course of policy, more than another which we *would advocate 
* — to which we would devote our labours, in order to aid in obtaining the only 
certain guarantee of peace and of friendship, ijetweeri two great nations^ who, in 
language and race, are one people — that course of policy is to establish the least 
possible restrictions on the interchange of the commodities of the one cauntcy in 
the other — upon the arrival at, remaining in, and ^departure from, of the ships and 
citizens of America, in every British port and place in the universe — of British 
ships, and subjects, in every port, and place, within^ the American regions. 

If ever the history of the world presented two states in a position, and con- 
dition, to do each other the utmost possible good, or the greatest possible evil — * 
such are the actual positions, and actual conditions, of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. These constitute subjects of serious consideration for the 
governments, and for the people, of both England and America. 

Awful, indeed, would be the consequence, if those ,wild or foolish politicians, 
who, from ignorance, vanity, ambition or with more dangerous and unprincipled 
designs, would involve the British and American ppwers in the certain calamities 
of war, by misguiding the people, and the governments, of both countries. Civi- 
lisation in America, and in Europe, would, for the time, be paralysed; and, not only 
the present generation, but succeeding generations, would suffer, grievously, by 
an interruption of peace, and intercourse, between the members of a great family : 


1641, there were sixty-eight ships lade^ in whole or in part with grain from the United States to 
Great Britain ; and the average length of the voyages was thirty days. In every point of view in 
which we can contemplate tliis subject, we discover nothing to encourage the hope tliat we may 
soon find in the English market a demand for our surplus grain at remunerating prices.” 

* 'llie exhortation of the ijliilanthropic Chaiining, contains the following beautiful passage, 
given not long prevoiis to his death : “ Allow me to say a word to the merchants of our countiy 
on another subject. The time is conic when they are particularly called to take yet more ' 
generous views of their vocation, and to give commerce a universality as yet unknown. I refer 
to the jiister principles, which are gaining ground on the subject dxfree tradcy and to the growing 
disposition of nations to promote it. Free trada^ this is the plain duty and plain interest of tlie 
human race. To level all barriers to free exchange ; to cut u{) the system of restriction, root 
and branch ; to open every port on earth to every product ; this is the office of enlightened 
liiimanity. To this a free nation should especially pledge itself. Freedom of the seas ; freedom 
of harbours ; an intercourse of nations, free as the wineb ; this is not a dream of philanthropists. 
\Vc are tending towards it, and let us hasten it. Under a wiser and more Christian civilisation, 
we shall look back on our present restrictions as wc do on the swaddling-bonds by which, in darker 
times, the human body was compres&cJ.*’ 
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though divided as to their governments^ are, nevertheless, in spite of their 
respective prejudices, bound together as one people : by the inseparable union of 
speaking the same language 3 of being educated in schools, in which the same 
lessons are taught, — and trained at firesides, where the mothers instil jpto their 
children the same virtues ; by reading the same literature ; by studying similar 
laws, — professing, generally, the same religion ; by cherishing the same domestic 
associations ; practising, from hereditary and common usage, the same manners ; 
by having, until a very late period, a common historj : iii short, by inheriting 
their vices anej virtuei^ and their folly and wisdom in common. 

It has been the long, and serious, contemplation of these grave circumstances^ 
which has at all times, — while in America, — and while in Europe, urged, and does, 
and will, hereafter, urge us to advocate and promote every measure, which mate- 
riiil^, morally, and honourably, can strengthen the ties that will bind and 
maintain, in peaceful harmony, the whole British Empire and the United States 
of America. * 
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CHAPTER T. 

SPANISH COLONIAL POLICY. 

The Republics of Mexico and of Central 'and of South America, exhibit in 
thrir political, moral, social, productive, and commercial condition, an extrfi- 
ordinary contrast to the progress and present state of the great Anglo-Aiherrcau 
Republic. 

It was the misfortune of the former, to have been, previously to their«indc- 
pendence, ruled, or rather awed into passive obedience, by the most darkening, 
monarchical and ecclesiastical, government : a government, and hierarchy that 
grew up, and acquired strength, during centuries of ignorance, tyranny, bigotry, 
and intolerance ; under a government, and a church, that profited not by the 
march of modem civilisation, and religious liberty ; but that enchained the freedom 
of written, and spoken language, and the expansion of the intellectual faculties. 

The history of the Spanish colonies, is not celebrated by examples of that 
persevering, laborious, and enduring character, — animated, and cherished, and 
supported by the spirit, and the love, of civil and religious liberty, which so 
eminently distinguished the Pilgrim Fathers, the Quakers, and even the British 
Roman Catholics, — who first encountered and overcame all the privations, diffi- 
culties, and dangers of the American wilderness. « , 

The character and conduct of the conquerors and colonists of Spanish 
America, and of their civil and ecclesiastical government ever afterwards, present 
a contrast, which, on becoming independent of Spanish authority* rendered the 
moral, intellectual, and even physical character of the people, and of those who 
were called upon to rule, incompatible with intelligent, tolerant government, — 
with impartial justice, — and with civil and religious liberty. 

The colonial policy of Spain was selfish, intolerant, restrictive, and fallacious, 
from the foundation of the firsl settlement, in Hayti, until the expulsion of 
Spanish power from the continent of America. 

This policy excluded all but Spaniards from those regions, a,nd confined the 
trade to a direct intercourse with Spain. Agriculture was discouraged, in ofder 
that Spain might ))ossess the monopoly of supplying with food all the people 
of the vast territory conquered, by her adventurers, in the West. Spain proved 
haughty and intolerant ; based her commercial and coloiual system, on possessing 
and securing within herself all articles ©(^necessity — all kinds of luxury — all the 
materials of wealth — all the elements of power. First, b^ prohibiting the entrance 
for home consumption of the products of any country, except those of her 
colonial empire ; and secondly, by forcing the latter to consume no manu- 
factured article, and none of food, except those exported from certain ports in 
Spain. This pernicious legislation was grounded on the specious policy, — that, 
as all the precious metals would necessarily be transported to the mother 
country, they would remain in Spain, if they were not required tp pay for 
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Formgii commodities ; that the predous metals constituted riches ; and that 
vealm constituted power. 

But in defiance of this fallacious policy, the gold, silrer, and precious stones 
flowed off to foreign countries, both from the colonies and from Spain, n^rly as 
rapidly as they were robbed from the natives of Hayti, Mexico, and Peru, — or 
drawn from the mines, by the millions of American and African slaves, who 
have been exterminated, under the cruel toils to which they were, by avarice and 
tyranny, doomed. 

The effects which resulted from the Spanish conquests, iivthe islands, and on 
the continent of America, are remarkable. Into no cotintry did such immense 
treasures flow into Spaip. In no country was there so little money to be 
found, either in circulation, or in the royal treasury. There was neither order 
nor economy in the finances of the government, nor in the expenditure of indi- 
viduals. Money was borrowed at usury. Gold and silver, which the galleons 
brought annually to Cadiz from thei^New World, did not sufiice to pay the debts 
whigh Spain owed in the Old. Agriculture, at home and in the colonies, was 
despised and neglected. Other branches of industry decayed, and several dis- 
appeared altogether. The Indies, instead of strenj^hening the power of Spain, 
rendered that monarchy gradually impotent in Europe. This poverty and 
weakness was chiefly caused^ by the genius of the Spanish policy. In 
order to retain conquests, the natives were exterminated. The spirit of 
government was tyranny, — ^the doctrine of the church was persecution, — 
the maxim of trade was monopoly. The long duration of those fallacies, 
rendered them, in Spanish wisdom, venerable. The Spaniards, believed the 
precious treasures of the New World exhaustless. They imagined their power 
invincible. Their ambition and pride measured no limits. The consequent 
wars in Europe, and the retention of the Indies, diminished the number of 
inhabitants, — and demoralised the remaining population. The country became 
exhausted, by its decreased powers of production at home, and by the plunder 
of its fleets by the enemy. The Spanish troops were ever brave, — yet they 
were ill paid, badly fed, and wselchedly clothed. They were skilfully disciplined, 
and gallantly commanded, — ^but they were generally defeated. The people of the 
united provinces — ^a mere fragment of Spanish dominion, a marsh, a debris of 
river deposits, and sea sand, assumed and effected independence, — and con- 
structed fleets, which swept those of their former tyrants from off the ocean. 
Spain, by insulting, roused and organised the power of other nations. Of 
England and France, Spain was especially jealous. England, and afterwards 
Holland, became her most formidable naval rivals. The precious metals of 
America enervated the Spaniards. The spirit of industry, trade, and navigation 
rendered the English and Dutch active, hardy, bold, and victorious. 

The enterprising Anglo-Saxon colonists, who planted the New England and 
middle provinces of North America, were not slow in discovering profitable 
(Channels of commerce; and they soon commenced a very lucrative contraband 
trade with the Spanish settlements in Cuba, Mexico, and South America. It 
rapidly increased to a prodigious value and certain gain, by the interchange of 
all sorts of British manufactures for the precious metals and gems. These were 
nearly all remitted to EnglanS. A small part only was retained for a currency in 
the British plantations. The Spanish colonists gave all possible, illicit, encourage- 
ment to a commerce, which supplied them with the best articles, at half the price 
that were peid for those of the parent country. The Spanish colonial authorities 
oontrhred to share in the profits, and connived at a trade, which was undermining 
the whole commerci^ and colonial policy of Spain. 

The Sponigh mcmarchy, at length, to suppress this commerce, stationed a 
VOL. III. • 7 m 
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of guarda^09tiu along the shores of Cuba, Porto-Rico, and the Ghilf of 
Mexico. The indiscriminate seizure of all British vessels, met with near those 
Ooasts, was the chief cause of the war of 1734 between Great Britmn and Spain. 

After the war, the contraband trade w’ith the Spanish settlements was 
resumed with activity by the Anglo-American colonists, until the English 
government agreed to assist Spain in effectually suppressing it. British war- 
cruisers were mrected to seize, in order to be confiscated, all British merchant 
vessels found near the shores of the Spanish colonies. The avidity and severity 
of the commanders cf these cruisers nearly destroyed the trade,* and formed one 
of the great causes cfT discontent which led to the American revolution. 
After the independence of the United States, the con|;raband, trade with the 
Spanish colonies was resumed, and continued with extraordinary activity and 
success, both from the continental ports of Anglo-America, and from the Ber- 
mudas, Bahamas, and other places, until the* year 1809, when the Spanish West 
Indian and American ports were, by necessity, in consequence of the peninsular 
war, opened to foreign trade. But, while we are compelled to expose the per- 
nicious effects of the colonial system acted upon by Spain, the unwise* commer- 
cial policy, and the previous legislative acts, of England, before the indepen- 
dence of the British Provinces, and afterwards, until the opening the ports 
of the Spanish colonies, will not admit of justification. 

By the treaty between Great Britain and Spain, signed at Madrid, 13th (23d) 
May, 1667, it was provided that, perfect reciprocity of navigation and trade 
should be established between the King of Great Britain and the King of Spain, 
and their respective people, subjects and inhabitants. These privileges are 
stipulated for, in the fullest manner, both as to subjects, merchandise, and the 
duties to be paid.* These privileges extend to all dominions, iticluding colonies 
and islands ; but, as Great Britain and Spain both restricted the trade of their 
colonies to the mother country of each, it was stipulated, that the immunities 
and privileges, provided for in the treaty of 1667, were not to extend to the 
colonies, unless such intercourse should be at any future time allowed to the ships 
and subjects of any other foreign state. The treaties of peace and of friendship 
signed at Utrecht, between Great Britain and Spain, 2d (13th) of July, 1713, pro- 
vided, that all privileges of trade and navigation, winch should be enjoyed or 
granted, by either contracting power to the subjects of any other foreign state, 
should also be enjoyed in all the ports and dominions of the Kings of England 
and Spain, by their respective subjects. 

All the foregoing treaties were renewed by the treaty of Versailles, 1783, and 
by the treaty of 5th of July, 1814. Both England and Spain have generally 
observed the faith of these treaties, and the wines of Spain, and of the Two Sicilies 
under Spain, have been treated upon their importation into England upon the 
same terms, as to duty, as those of Portugal under the Methuen treaty ; while 
those of Franpe and Germany continued to be subjected to a high di&rential 
duty. Any breach of faith, in regard to these treaties, will be found attribut- 
able to the frequent wars between the two countries,^ — to misinterpretations put 
on their provisions by the custom-house authorities in Great Britain and Spain, 
and to the suddenly disturbed administrations of the latter, which resulted, gene- 
rally, in power being held by those who were ignorant both of commerce and of 
commercial treaties; and of whose neglect it would be not only unworthy, but 
dishonourable in a great nation to take advantage. 

Although the ports of Spain, in the West Indies, and America, were opened 

to foreign trade in 1809, the old system of monopoly would have probably been 

♦ See Articles 4, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, and 1 1 ; and 38th of the T^aty of 1067. 

) f See Article of Treaty of 1670. See Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. r 
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i^nielw^d, Bt the peace, had not Spanish trade and industry been thoroughly 
paralysed before the year 1814. When the Spanish American republits achieved 
their independence of Spanish monarchical rule, the leading men, and the whole 
people, were not only i^orant of the true principles of trade and industry, but 
they retained, by tradition, and by habit, an hereditary attachment to all that 
was unsound in the old Spanish colonial policy, and to all that was bigoted in 
the church. This was especially true in regard to Mexico : and to this igno- 
rance, and to t^is intolerance, may we assuredly ascribe the impotent condition 
of that naturally rich, and still extensive, republic. ^ 

If we compare the natural fertility, and numerous advantages of the countries 
in America, discovered^ conquered, and planted, by Spain and Portugal, and 
compare their present population, condition, and power, with those discovered, , 
conquered, and colonised by the Anglo-Americans, we may form something like 
a conception of what would have been, «t this day, the productive riches, and 
the internal, and external commfirce, and navigation of Mexico, of Ouate- 
mala^ of frazil, and of the several republics of Spanish America, had they been 
colonised by a race animated and conducted by the same spirit, habits, industry, 
intelligence, and invention, which in agriculture, in the arts, in navigation, 
and in commerce, have distinguished tlie Anglo-Saxon race. 

We have collected and qondensed, with great labour, care, and expense 
materials in order to enable us to present to the public, the commercial and 
industrial statistics of the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in America. Our 
manuscripts, statements, and tables, would form many volumes in print. 
But such has been the vacillating legislation of those governments, that we are 
compelled to make but scanty use of those statements, and tables, and we shall 
confine our statistical accounts of these countries to such information only as 
we consider the most accurate, and most useful to manufacturers, merchants, 
and ship-owners. 


CHAPTER II. 

DIVISIONS OF SPANISH AMERICA UNDER THE MONARCHY, 

Previously to the independence of the countries, in North and South 
America, comprised under the regal government of Spain, the Spanish colonies 
were administered in the following arrangement? viz, — 

1, — In North America — ^T^e Viceroyalty of New Spaiuy and the Cap- 

tain-generalship of Guatemala. 

2. — In South America, the Viceroyalty of New Granada, the Captain- 

generalship of Caraccas^ the Viceroyalty of Peru, tlie Viceroyalty of 

Lm Plata, or Buenos Ayres^ and the Captain-generalship of Chili. 

The population of these vast regions, we believe never to have been, even as 
an approximate statement,«ascertaiTied. The following table is compiled on the 
authority of Humboldt, Alcedo, and others ; and is estimated to include the 
natives and slaves : — 
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COUNTRIES 

Inhabitants. 

Acres. 

CAPITALS. 

Inhabitanta, 

Kew SpAin 

Guatempli^, 

Puerto llieo 

OmnoiAo 

CklOOCM... 

P«IWU.. 

nmnbor. 

6,100,000 

600,000 
1J6,0IN> 
1,600,000 ^ 
000,600 

• MOOtOOO } 
800.000 1 

1,100, oooj 

number. 

1,600,000 

160,000 

48,350 

8^65 

3AM^eoo 

Ilexten 

Goatemala 

Baoaniiah 

Ptwrla Rkw 

Sanu F6 de Bogota 

Caraeeas 

Lhna 

nunsber. 

167,606 

19^ 

86.000 

' M,000 

86,000 

60,080 

CbAh 

fiurnot A>rM or La Ptata. 

Makiae 

Santiago 

SuenoB Ayiet 

a 14,336,000 

5,Si73,ftl5 


llie above is exclusive of the unnumbered Indian^ of the Viceroyalt^ of 
La Plata. The Portuguese subjects in Brazil were et>timated at' the same timf, 
to amount to S^OOO^OOO: of whom one million and a half were slaves, one million 
Indians, and the remainder of European rac& 

Of the above total of 14,336,000 souls, niere were 3^00,000 whites bom in 
the country^ 200,000 Europeans, and the remaimn| 11,186,000 were Indims, 
negroes, and mixed races/ or^ipastes, of urhirii the^ndians amounted to tty f&r*the 
greater proportion. The negroes in Caraccas ^mounted to 54,000, in Cuba to 
212,000 ; the other states having compamlivelf very few slaves. 

^ a m » 

1.— VICEROYALTY OF STAIH. 

Under the Viceroy, and the Supren^llio^i^s {Audknzm Reak$\ New Spain 
was Bub-divide4 into ^ three Pro¥ij^s of Neu^ Meiicoy and Old and New 
California^ and twelve mlendendes m^urangoy or New Bhcay^ Sonora^ SL 
Louis Potosif Zacatecasfy OvSadalaiara^ Vaiadoltd^ or Mechoucariy mexicoy Puebla^ 
or IhiscalOf VeraCfuz^ Oaxaca^ or Gmxacuy and Menda^ or Yucatan, 

The whole administration may be said to have been under the absolute 
despotism of the viceroy, the archbishop, and bishops, and the Audienzas Reaks. 

11. — CAPTAJN-GKNERALSHIP OF GUAJEMALA. 

The account which, in its spirit, and in the siVnylicity of its description and 
statements, conveys the best proof of authenticity relative to this captain- 
generalship, under the Spanish sovereignty, is the work of Don Domingo 
Quarras,a native of the country. According to his authority, tWfe government of 
this kingdom, as it was then named, was administered by the royid audiencia of 
Guatemala, the president of which was governor and captain-general of the 
kingdom, having a great number of inferior officers for the better regulation 
of the provinces. The spiritual affairs were directed by the Archbishop of Gua- 
temala and three suffragans, except in the small district of t’eten, which was 
under the charge of the Bishop of Yucatan. • The ecclesiastical division of the 
kingdom consisted of four bishoprics, viz., Guatemala, whfch as mej^ropo- 
litan, extended over the whole kingdom ; but the peculiar territory of the arch- ^ 
bishopric of Guatemala extended 214 Spanish leagues from the plains of Moto-"" 
cinta, the most westerly village of the diocese, to the boundaries of the curacy 
of CoDchagua, the most easterly ; apd 116 leagues from the Gulf on the 
northward, to the shores of the Pacific southward. , In this district there were 
108 curacies, twenty-three collated curacies of regulars, sixteen under charge of 
the Dominicans, four of the Franciscans, and three of our Lady of Mercy ; 424 
parochial churches, and 539,765 inhabitants. This bisbojiric was erected by 
Pope Paul III , under a bull bearing date December 18, 1534 ; from that 

S eriod to 1809 the chair has Ijcen occupied by seven archbishops and sixteen 
ishops. The second bishopric is Leon, having jurisdiction ^er the intendancy 
of Nicaragua, and the government of Costa Rica : in it there were thirty-nine 
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eaiades, three «MabUahmentii fbr the conversion of infidds, eighty^eight parochial 
churches and 131^32 inhabitants. From its erection to the year 1809, this 
diocese has had thirty>seven bishops. The third was Ciudad Heal, its jurisdic- 
tion comprehended we three divisions of the intendancy of Chiapa ; it cop^iuned 
thirty-eight curacies, 102 parish churches, and 69,253 inhabitants. The fourth 
is Comayagiu, tiie jurisdiction of which was confined to the intendancy of Hon- 
duras ; wiwin its territory there were thirty-five curacies, otie establishment for 
the conversion of infidels, 145 parish churches, and 88,143 inhabitants.* 

The civil government of the kingdom was divided into fifteen provinces, of 
tliese eight were superior slcaldia8,viz.,Totonicapan, Sololfi, Chimaltenango, Saca- 
tepeques, Zonzonjite, Veiapi^, Escuintla, and Sochiltepeques ; two were corregi- 
dorsnips, viz., Quezaltenango, and Cbiquimula ; one a government, Costa Rica ; 
and four were intendancies, Leon, Ciudad Real, Comayagua, and St. Salvador. 
Five of these provinces were situated on*tlie shores of the Pacific ; five on the 
Atlantic, and five interior. * 

Ip ^Guatemala, as well as ini^ other parts of Spanish America, the real power 
exiserced &y the bishops lind o^er Mowsiastics, was much greater than that 
exercised by the civil governmenl^ 

* ' 

III.— VICaeROl'iLTY » MiW GrfANADA. 

New Granada was bounded cm the nggfik by the Caribbean Sea, and the pro- 
vince of Costa Bica in the kingdom <4 Guatemala ; on the east by the govern- 
ment of Caraccas, Spanish Guiana^ and |^i|H!tiguese Guiana; on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean ; and on the south by the mer Maranon, and the viceroyalty of 
Peru : it extended from 3 deg. 30 min. south latitude, to 12 deg. north latitude. 

This extensive viceroyalty was divided into numerous pro^nces, governed by 
intendants and governors under the orders of the viceroy. 

These ptovinces were nitfncd Jaen de Bracamoros, Quixos, Maynas, Quito, 
Tacamees, Popnyau, Antioquia, Santa Fe, San Juan de los Llanos, Merida, Santa 
Marta, Carthagena, Choco, Darien, Panama, and Veragua; the three last of 
which were known by the distkiftive appellation of Tierra Firme. 

IV.— CAPTAlN-GKNLRALSlilP OF CARACCAS. 

Caraccas is naSried after a tribe of Indians, and given to the country which 
included New Andalusia, or Cumana, with Margarita, Barcelona, Venezuela or 
Caraccas Proper, Maracaybo and Coro, on the coast of the Caribbean Sea, 
Yarinas and Spanish Guiana, in the interior. 

It was bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, east by the Atlantic, 
south by Peru and Dutch Guiana, and west by the kingdom of Santa Pe or New 
Granada. • 

Caraccas was lAibdivided into seven provinces : viz., New Andalusia or 

S umana, Barcelona, Venezuela or Caraccas Proper, containing Venezuela and 
oro, Maracaybo, Varinas, and Guiana, with the detached government of the 

• 

* In computing the number of inhabitants of the kingdom : parishioners of the dioceses, and 
inhabitants of the provinces, recourse has been had to the census taken by order of the King of 
Spain in 1 788, as being the most r^ent and complete that could readily be consulted, because it 
gives the numbers in the separate provinces and districts. It may, however, be considered too low ; 
for, comparing it with the enumerations made by order of the bishops, there has been found a 
inat^ial discrepancy ; if we add together the numbers of the different districts of the bishopric of 
Comayagua in the royal census of 1778, the amount will be no more than 81,143 ; whereas, that 
taken by order of the bisiiop in 1791, makes the number 93,501. In Chiapa, in 1778, the number 
given was 02,253, 4>ut, by k census in 1790, it was 99,001 : similar increase lias been perceived in 
tile otlier two dioceses.— 
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island of Margarita ; the whole of these were under the superintendence of a 
personage of the highest i;ptnk, who was styled captain-general of the provinces of 
Venezuelai and the city of Caraccas. 

V, — VICLROYALTY OF PERU. 

Peru^ as a viceroyalty^ was bounded on the north by the southern provinces 
of Quito, Maynas,* Jaen de Bracomaros, and Ouyaquil ; on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean ; on the cast^ by the Portuguese possessions, anc( the provinces of 
Buenos Ayres ; and on the south, by the government of Chili and the viceroyaJty 
of La Plata. It was formerly the most extensive kingdom of South America^ 
but in the year 17 I 8 the provinces of Quito in the i\orth, as far^as the river Tum- 
bez, were annexed to the government of New Granada, and in 177^9 Potosi^ and 
several other of its richest districts, on the east, were annexed to the viceroyalty 
of Buenos Ayres. It extended, therefore,* from the Rio Tumbez, in 3 degrees 
30 minutes, south latitude, to the chain of Vilcanota, in 15 degrees south latitude. 

Its eastern settlements bounded on Colonna, or the land of the n|issioi%s, the 
Pampas del Sacramento, and the region of the savage nations of the j’ajonal, 
a vast steppe covered with long grass. # 

Peru was, as a viceroyalty, divided into seven intendancies, viz. — ^Truxillo, 
Tarma, Huancavelica, Lima, Iluamanra, Arequipa and Cuzco, each of which was 
governed by an intendant, nominated by the viceroy, a nobleman of the highest 
rank, who was sent from Spain, and whose appointment was one of the first 
consequence in Spanish America. 

The salary of the viceroy was only 12,600/., but enormously augmented by 
the monopoly of certain manufactures, by grants, and by the colonial situations 
and titles he could confer. 

Peru was the seat of two royal audienzas, that of Lima and that of Cuzco. 
The audience of Lima was established 111 1543, and was composed of a regent, 
eight oidores or judges, four alcaldes, and two fiscals, the viceroy being president. 
It was divided into three chambers, and was the superior court of appeal for the 
whole government. The royal treasury was tile ciext great office of state, com- 
posed of the viceroy, the regent of the council, the dean of the tribunal of 
accounts, and other officers, and the revenue appeals were determined by the 
tribunal of accounts. ^ 

VI.— VICEHOYALTY OF BUENOS AYRE«i, OR LA PLATA. 

This viceroyalty was bounded on the north by the vast steppe of the Ama- 
zons, or, according to some<authorities, by that great river itself ; on the east the 
territories of the Portuguese and the Atlantic ocean were its limits $ on the west 
it was divided by the Andes from Peru* and Chili, having also a province 
bordering on the South Sea ; and on the south its boundary was thq Pampas 
and Fatagonja. 

From Cape Lobos on the Atlantic to the most northerly settlements on the 
Paraguay, its extent was estimated at 1600 miles ; and from Cape St. Antonj^, at 
the mouth of the Plata, to the And^ of Chili, its breadth was about 1000 miles. 

This extensive region was erected into a vicerayalty in I77fi» snd at that time 
several provinces were added to it from Peru and Chili. It was divided into 
five governments, Los Charcas, Paraguay, Tucuman, Cuyo, and Buenos Ayres, 
which were again subdivided into departments and districts. 

The whole was governed by a viceroy, and the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
country were under the guidance of the archbishop of La Plata, in Charcas, 
who had six suffragans. 
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VJI. — CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP OF CHILL 

The kingdom of Chili or Chile was the most southerly of the governments, 
which composed the Spanish American empire. 

It extended from the 24th degree to the 45th degree of south latitude, and 
comprised the continent bounded by the ocean on the west, and the Andes on 
the east; with the islands on its coasts. Its greatest length was about 1260 
miles, and its greatest breadth 300. 

It was bounded on the north by La Plata, and from Peru it was separated by 
the desert and province of Atacama ; on the east it was J[)ounded by the Buenos 
Ayrean provinces of Tucuman and Cuyo, and by Terra Magellanica, or Pata- 
gonia ; on the WSst, the Southern Pacific washed its shores ; and on the south, 
the unconquered and desert countries of Terra Magellanica, completed its limits. 

Chili was governed by a personae of high rank, appointed by the court of 
Madrid, and who held the title oft Captain-General of the kingdom of Chili, 
having under his orders all the inferior governors of departments and military 
post!.* Kte was likewise commander-in-chief of the Chilian forces, and president 
of the court of the royal audienza of Santiago. 

Chili was divided into continental and insular partidos, or departments, over 
which intendants, or lieutenants, presided. 

The continental part, or Chili Proper, was divided into thirteen partidos, 
wliich extend from the twenty-fourth degree to the thirty- seventh degree of 
south latitude, and were named Copiapo, Coquimbo, Quillota, Aconcagua, Meli- 
pilla^ Santiago, Kancagua, Colchagua, Maule, Itata, Chilian, Puchucay, and 
Iluilquilemu. From the thirty-.seventh degree to the islands of Chiloe, the country 
was chiefly under the power of three native tribes, the Araucanians, the Cunches, 
and the Huilliches. 

Insular Chili, comprehending the archipelago of Chiloe, and Chonos or 
Guaytecas, and the Andeaif parts of Chili w^ere inhabited by independent tribes. 


CHAPTER III. 

SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLIC^^. 

All the power of Spain has disappeared in continental America and we have 
now to refer to its subdivisions as republican governments. 

Population of each, as stated in the American Almanac for 1845. 


COIT VI RIK8. 

Fhpnia. 

tfon. 

CAPITALS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Popnta 

ciun 

CA PITALS. 

C"' ’ 

SPAM UK RBPUBLlCf OP 
NORTH AMEEIOA. 

Mexico 

Central America 

Yucatan 

HayU 

Texai.... 

apiRisR aiPOBuoa of 

BOUTH IHXUICA. 

Argentine RepuLlle. . . . 

Peru 

Mew Grenada i 

number 

•7,044,140 

8,000,000 

500.948 

033.000 

850.000 

Jdexico. 
pan Salrador 
Mertda. 

Cape Haytien. 
Anitin. 

Buenoi Ayrei. 

filmn. 

BogotA. 

Spanuh Republiri of 
S. America (eont,) 

Bolivia..... 

Chill 

VencEuela 

Equator 

litbmui of Panama. . . . 
Piirngiiay . -» hi - . 

number 

1.500,000 
], 500,000 

900.000 

600.000 

3i)(),000 

160,000 

1 5,130,418 

Cbnqniiaca. 

Santiago, 

Caraocaa. 

Quito. 

Panama. 

AfMumptioo. 

Montevideo. 

Rio Janeiro. 

2,000,000 

1,700,000 

1381.8M 

Uruguay 

SKPIRk. 

|BraBil 


* AooordiDff to the cental prepared in 1841, by the Mexican ** National Inititate of Geography and Statiitloi* 
Bat thil number inaodea Yupaian and Statiitioi hereafter. 

The above must be conaidered as littie more than approximate estimates. 
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" CHAPTER IV. 

^ MEXICO. 

DESCRIPTION AND NATURAL RESOURCES. 

If the population, and productive industry^ and the commerce of Mexico 
were commensurate with its natural fertility, and with the extdnt of the earth’s 
surface which it comprises, it would have been before the present time one of 
the wealthiest and most powerful states of the world. ^ 

The united states, or federal republic of Mdzico lies (letween 15 4®g« 
and 42 deg. north latitude ; the most southern limit being near Port Angelos 
(15 deg. 10 min. north latitude) and the mopt northern near Cape St. Sebastian. 
The most eastern point is on the shore of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
near the island of Caucun, which extends to near 86 deg. 48 min. west 
longitude; and the most western point is Cape Mendocino, in 124 dd^. 40 min. 
west longitude. Yucatan, however, although nominally one of the federal states, 
is, de facto, an independent government. 

On the west and south, Mexico is bounded by the Pacific Ocean ; and on 
the east by the Gulf of Mexico. Its south-easibern angle borders on central 
America, and the British settlement of Belize. Between Mexico and Central 
America, the boundary-line is not exactly known, further than that it com- 
mences somewhere near the Barra de Tonato, thence north to the volcanic re- 

8 ' on of Soconusco, and thence irregularly over the slopes of the table-land of 
uatemala to the Rio Usumasinta ; it then follows the western side of the ele- 
vated country of Yucatan, somewhat south of 18 deg. north latitude to the Rio 
Hondo, which as far as the sea, is considered the boundary between Yucatan 
and Belize. 

On the north, and partly on the east, Mexico borders on the United States of 
North America. The northern boundary-line conynpnces on the Pacific in 42 deg. 
north latitude and runs along that parallel to the Rocky Mountains ; on the 
east of which range, before the independence of Texas, it followed the course of 
the Arkansas river to the 100th meridian, thence due south tu the Red River, 
which it followed as a boundary as far as 94 deg. west longitude, and then the 
line ran due south to the River Sabina, and along that river to the Grulf. 

From the boundary of Guatemala to 42 deg. north latitude, Mexico is 
about 2400 miles in length. Its breadth varies greatly. At the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, where it is narrSwest, the distance is little more than 130 miles 
across. Its greatest width, when it included Texas, was near 32 deg. north 
latitude, whence it extended about 1230 miles from the Riq Sabina to Upper 
California. By the annexation of Texas to the United States of North America, 
this breadth is reduced to the distance between the Rocky Mountains bound<* 
ing New Mexico, and the United States, in latitude 42 deg. north, and longitude 
109 deg. 45 min. west, and Cape Mendocino, in latitude 40 deg. 30 min. north, 
and longitude 124 deg. 10 min. west, er about 700 miles. 

Our accounts of Mexico are far from being complete. The country has been 
so imperfectly explored, — that it is even asserted that there are within it inde- 
pendent nations, living in large towns, which are only known by report. Our 
orief descriptions are necessarily confined to the dirtricts which have 
been settled or travelled over: but we have adhered to what appeared 
to us the best Spanish, English, and American accents ;* not only of 
Mexico but of the other Spanish American republics. Our mpst autistic 
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recent accounts, eaccepting the work of M. Chevalier, are all written by citizens 
of the United States. We have but little information that can be relied on, by 
British travellers in Mexico, with the exception of the valuable and com- 
prehensive work of Mr. Ward, — who resided in the country as minister, after 
its independence of Spain, in 1826. The citizens of the United States have 
exclusively, since 1840, acquired a more accurate knowledge of the Mexican 
territories, especially of the northern parts, than ever was known before, unless 
it were formerly by the Jesuits, and the ecclesiastics of the Indian missions. 

The works of Clavigero, Alcedo, Humboldt, and Ward, are the usual 
authorities in describing Mexico. The work of L?ftrobc, and the notes of 
Poinsett, are also refesred^ to. The most recent accounts upon which we can 
rely as to the present state of Mexico, and the best local descriptions, are found • 
in the work of Mr. Brantz Mayer, who was Secretary to the United States 
Legation at Mexico, in 1841 and 4842; of New Spain or Northern Mexico, in 
Mr. Gregg’s work on the ‘^Commerce of the Prairies and Santa Fe; and of 
California, in that admirable work, The Account of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, under the Command of Captain Wilkes and of California, in the 
** Narrative of the Exploring Expedition, in the Years 1842, 1843, and 1814, under 
Captain Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers, to the Rocky Mountains, 
Oregon, and North California from each of these works, we have extracted 
and condensed the most instructive information, relative to a country to which 
great interest must in future be directed. Of many parts there is certainly little 
known; but we have more certain accounts, through the indefatigable per- 
severance of Anglo-American travellers, of the towns and districts through 
which the old Spanish roads and routes passed, and of California and Northern 
Mexico, than we possess of other parts of Spanish or Portuguese America.* 


" * CHAPTER V. 

TJERRITORV. — POPULATION AND DEPARTMENTS, 

According to the best authorities, the territory of the Mexican republic 
contains an area of 1,650,000 square miles, exclusive of Texas : and the area of 
the United States of Anglo-America may, exclusive of Texas, be estimated at 
2,300,000. If we allow,’’ says Mr. Mayer,t ‘‘ tfhat the square mile will main- 
tain, under ordinary careful cultivation, a population of 200 persons, we shall 
have the sum of 330,000,000 foi»the total ultimate capability of the Mexican 
soil, qpd 460,000,000 for the United States. — or, 130,000,000 less in Mexico 
J;han in our union.” • 

In 1792, according to a report made to the King of Spain by Conde de 
• 

* We have just received a recently-published Journal of Travels in Mexico, by Mr. Gilliam, 
who had been appointed United States consul in California, to which he does not appear to have 
proceeded further than to the neighbourhood of the Gulf. This hook appears, when contin^ to 
mere detail, to contain truthful accounts of the places and people he met with. But tlie style is 
ludicrous, inflated, and abounds in, not Vankceismif but in painful attempts to write sentiments 
composed of superladve adjectives. 

t Mexico. By Brantz Mayer, Secretatv of the United States Legation to that country in 
1841 and 1842. ^ 

VOL. III. • 7 I 
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Revellagigedo, the population of New Spain^ exclusive of the Intendencies of 
Vera Crus and Guadalaxara^ was as follows * 


CABTGS AND CLASSES. 

Population. 

CASTES AND CLASSES. 

Popnlatlon. 

IndhuM.. .a..... 

BuTopeans 

White eruolM 

DUforeot cascea 

number. 

S.3 19,741 

7.904 

I er7«408 

l,478.tS6 

Total brought forward 

To which may be added the population ot 
Vera Oriia and Guadalaxara, according 

number. 

4,488A8ft 

786,000 

Total 

4 

Total population, in 1798 

4,498^99 

0,970,089 

The Baron Humboldt estimates the population to have been, in the year 180^' 
5,837,100; and Mr. Poinsett, in 1824 (from the best daUi ol the period), 6,500,000. 

In 1830, Mr. Burkhardt, a German traveller, rates the several classes of 
Mexicans thus : — 

CASTBS AND CLASSES. 

Population. 

CASTES AND CLASSES. 

Population. 

ludluna 

number. 

4.S00.000 

1,000,000 

0,000 


number. 

5.500.000 

9.490.000 

Whites 



Total T 

CarriM forward 

7,996,000 

0,fi0fl.QQ0 



The most accurate of the recent calculations, is said to be the one which was 
made by the government without special enumeration, as a basis for assembling 
a Congress to form a new constitution, similar to the plan of that adopted in 
Tacubaya in 1842 : — 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Jaliiico 

Puebla 

Yucatan..., 
OuanuJuato. 
Oajaca 


San Loula Potoai. 

Zacateoaa.. 

Vera Crus 

Doranffo 

ChihuMua 


Carried forward. 


Population. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Population. 

number. 

1,899,590 

Brrught forward. 

number. 

6.973,484 

670,31 1 

Sinaloa 

147,0110 

661,009 

Chiapas 

141,206 

580,948 

Sonora 

194,000 

129,660 

519,606 

Queretuso. 

500,978 

Nuevo LeouV..!'. 

101,108 

497,900 

Taumaulipas 

100,068 

391,840 

Coahuila 

75,340 

973,575 

Aguaa Calientea 

69,698 

354,380 

Tabasco 

63,580 

162,618 

Nuevo Mexico f 

67,*r96 

147,600 

Californias 

33,439 

5,973,484 

Total, in 1849. 

7.016.509 


Mr* Mayer states that since the year 1830, the population of the republic has been 
dreadfully ravaged by smallpox, a^easles, and cholera. In the capital alone, it is esti- 
mated that about 5000 died of the first-named of these diseases, 2000 of the second, 
and from 15,000 to 20,000 of the third. The mortality must have been in a corres- 
ponding ratio throughout the territory. • 

am, however, by no means satisfied that the estimates of both Poinsett and Burk- 
hardt are not too high ; yet, assuming the statements of 1842 and of 1793 to be nearly* 
accurate, we find in forty-nine years an increase of only 1,774,111 in the entire popula- 
tion. Again, if we assume the population to have been 6, 000,000 in 1824, (the year, iu 
fact, cf the establishment of the republic, >'we find that, in the course of ei^teen years 
of liberty and independence, the increase has not been greater than 1,044,140. 

** In the United States of America, with only 650,000 more of square miles of terri- 
tory mw, and not so large a space at the achievement of our independence, the increase 
of our population during the first twenty years of freedom cannot have been less than two 
miUione and a half ; while, in the course of the last thirty years, it has averaged an 
increase of rather more than thirty-three per cent, every ten. 

**The several castes and classes of Mexicans may be rdted in the following 
manner: — #> 
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CASTKS AND CLASSES. 

Populatioo. 

CASTES AND CLASSES. 

PopulatjbD. 


Runiber. 

4,000,000 

6,000 

Brought forward 

nunber. 

6,000,000 

t, 009,009 



IVMteB 

All other caatea, auch as aanboa, meatiaoa, 
mulattoea, Ac 

flfAgniM 

Carried forward 

Total 

fl, 006, 000 

7,015A09 


II appearsi therefore, that the Indians and negroes amount to 4,006,000, and the 
whites, and all /)ther castes, to 3,009,509. A very respectable and aged resident of 
Mexico, who is remarkable for the extent and accuracy of his observations, estimates 
that, of the former, (or negroes and Indians,) but two per cent can read and write ; 
while of the latter, at a liberal estimate, but about twenty per cent. 

If we take this comput&tion to be correct, as I believe from my own observation^ 
it is, and using the estimate of the decree of 1 842 for the basis of the population, we 
shall have:— 


a 

CASTES AND CLASSES. 

Population. 


number. 

Of Indiana and negmea who ean read 

80,100 

Of whirea and all others 

007,628 

Total able to read and write ont of a 


population of 7,000,000 

687,748 

• 



*<This would appear to be a startling fact in a republic the basis of whose safety is 
the capacity of the people for an intellectual self-government. Let us, however, carry 
this calculation a little further. If we suppose that out of the 1 ,000,000 of 
500.000, or the half only, are walcft, and of that 500,000, but twenty per cent., or but 
100,000 can read and write, we will no longer be surprised that a population of more 
than 7,000,000 has been hitherto controlled by a handful of men; or that, with the 
small means of improvement afforded to the few who can read, the selfish natures of the 
superior classes, who wield the physical and intellectual forces of the nation, have forced 
the masses to become little more than the slaves of those whose wit gives them the talent 
of control .*’ — Mayers Mexico, 


CHAPTER VI. 

CONFIGURATION, SOIL, AND CLIMATE. 

The configuration, soil, surface, and climate of Mexico, comprehend every 
variation of character. Low and unhealthy land^, along many parts of the sea- 
coast, especially the low plain of Cuetlachtlan, facing the Gulf, along the shores 
of which sandhills frequently ris<9. Low lands form only exceptions along the 
Pacific ; and occur at the Bay of Tehuantepec, and at Acapulco ; but generally the 
• mountain or table land approaches the shores of the Pacific and of the southern 
part of the Gulf of California, 

The peninsula of Y uoatan, is one of the provinces or states of Mexico, but 
politically, as well as physically, almost independent of the Mexican republican 
government. This state is surrounded on three sides by the ^ea, the Gulf of 
Guanajos, or of Honduras, and the Gulf of Mexico. It is bounded on the south 
by the former province and alcaldiamayor of Vera Paz, and on the south-west by 
Chiapa, and by about 250 miles of Tabasco. It lies between the latitudes 18 deg. 
and 21 deg. north, and longitudes 87 deg. and 91 deg. west. Its length is 
about 250 mdes from south-west to north-east, and its breadth is about 200 miles 
from east to west the widest part. Alcedo describes its climate as — 
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very hot and moist temperature. Its territory is for the most part stonj^^but 
fertile. It has no other river throughout the Mrhole of it than that of LagartoSi which iSf 
however, very abundant. (This is not true, several small rivers flow through parts of 
the state.) It is argued that it has many subterraneous waters, and this is pretty wcjl 
proved, ttrough certain deep chasms of stone, which they call zenotes^dii^A in which 
water has been seen to run. 

The land is plain, covered with shady trees, and abounding in honey, wav, and 
cotton, and of the latter they make spun and woven stuffs, which they die of various 
colours, and which are highly esteemed in all Nueva Espana. It also produces some 
cochineal, and from tfte above productions, as well as from some Campeche* wood, and 
some rigging, which they m^anufacture, do they maintain a commerce. In its forests are 
excellent sorts of woods, of which some ships have been ibuik ; and one sort of these 
( goods, called hahin, is so hard that ii is impossible to drive a nail into it without first 
boring a hole. Here are many wild beasts, such as tigers and leopards ; also snakes and 
venomous insects, and a species of spider, which the Indians call Aaw, since, whenever a 
person is bitten by it, the excruciating pain he suffers causes him to cry out this word, and 
this he continues doing till he dies, no remedy ever having been found against its fqtal 
influenoe. Both sheep and neat cattle are scarce in this province, through want of water 
and pastures ; hnt here are abundance of swine, as wc,|l as of all kinds of fruit of a warm 
climaie. On the sea coasts is found much amber.’’ 

The recently explored ancient ruins are remajckable. (See Mr. Stephen's 
work.) Mr. Ward considers Yucatan the most sterile and poor state in the 
confederation. We have no recent account upon Avhich we can place much 
reliance, and our consular returns (Sec trade of Mexico hereafter) convey little 
information relative to Yucatan, a country which may, to a great extent, be con- 
sidered a wilderness. We believe that portions of this state are susceptible of 
the most productive tropical cultivation. 

Tabasco, which has been politically united to the Mexican republic, but 
which is but little more than nominally annexed, adjgins on the east Yucatan, 
and on the south Chiapa, and the kingdom of Guatemala, from whence it is sepa- 
rated by a cordillera, or serraiiia of mountains: on the west it is bounded by the 
province of Oaxaca, in Nueva Espana, and it froitc»:the Gulf on the north. It 
is about 180 miles long, and about 60 broad. Alcedo describes it as — 

“Of a hot and moist ternporature, and the territory is low and plain, but very full 
of woods in which there are abundance of cedars, brazil, and many othir sorts of woods. 
The country is unhealthy from the abundance of rain, and the prevalence of strong 
winds, which last for nine months together; but it is very fertile in fruits of the country, 
such as mameyes, zapoies, aquacates, quaybas, and mair^ others of a delicate taste, as 
aslo in European |.rudiictions. 

“ Itproduccs much maize, of winch there are three or four crops annually; rice and cocos, 
which are sent for sale to VcraCrnz ; pulse, gardei^, and many medicinal herbs, tobacco, 
and, above all, cacao, this being the most abundant production of any, and that which is 
the greatest source of commerce ; it being also in this that the natives used to pa} their 
tribute to the Em^jerors of 3Iexico. It is not less abundant in pepper, which is much * 
esteemed, and of which great quantities are carried to all parts, although of inferior 
quality to the pepper of the east. The breed of cattle, oFf all species, has increased 
greatly in this country ; and in the woods there are leopards, dantas, small boars, rabbits, 
deer, monkeys, squirrels, tapeyes, quintes, similar to 8tagsc.but smaller ; and very many 
birds, such as pheasants, parrots, quails, hens, pigeons, doves, and an infinite number of 
others, large and small. Although the cotton-tree be here in ab<indance the fruit is 
made no use of, since it is eaten by the monkeys before it ripens, as also by the squirrels, 
and other small animals, with which the country is overrun. But all these plagues are 
less obnoxious than the musquitocs, of different kinds, which will scarce suffer men to 
exist ; for no one can sleep except covered by a canopy, the heait caused by which is 
intense. ' * 
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^'Tlug province is watered bydifTerent rivers, which fertilise it ; but the most consider- 
able is that of its name. The" capital is the settlement of the same name, called also 
De Nuestra Senora de la Victoria.’* 

Tabasco IsLAitD^ or rather a neck of land, lies in the south-west part of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and at the bottom of the Gulf of Campeachy : on it is ouilt 
the town of Tabasco, in latitude 18 deg. 34 min. north, and longitude 93 deg. 
36 min. west. Alcedo says : — 

It is thq^icapital of a province of the same name, and is situate at the mouth of tl)e 
river Grijalva, seventy-six miles east of Santa Ana, and 127 miles east^outh-east of Vera 
Cruz, it was considerably enriched by a constant resort of mcA^hants and tradesmen at 
Christmas. The riwer GrijaWa c^ivides itself near the sea into two branches, of which the 
western falls into the river Tabasco, which rises in the mountains of Chiapa, and the other 
continues its course till within four leagues of the sea, where it subdivides and separates 
the island from the continent. Near it ^re plains, which abound with cattle and other 
animals, particularly the mountain cow, So called from its resembling that creature, and 
feeding on a sort of moss found on the trees near great rivers.” 

The state of Tabasco, naturally fertile, may be considered as chiefly in a wil- 
derness state. • 

Chiapa was formerly a province and alcaldia mayor of the kingdom of Gua- 
temala ; bounded on the north, by Tabasco, east by Vera Paz, west by Nueva 
lispana, and south-west by Soconusco. It extended, as a Spanish province, 
eighty-five leagues from east to west, and is nearly thirty across at its widest 
part. It w^as under Spain divided into districts, or a/caldias mayoress viz, those 
of Zoques, Chontales, Los Llanos, and Xiquipila. Us climate is of a warm and 
moist temperature, although in some high parts cold predominates. 

“ Its woods,” says Alcedo, ubcvnid with large trees of pine, cypress, cedar, and 
walnut; and of others of a resinous kind, from which are extraclcd aromatic gums, bal- 
sams, and liquid amber, tacamgea, copal, See. It produces also, in abundance, swine, 
maize, honey, cotton, cochineal, which is only made use of for the purpose of dyeing the 
cotton ; also cacao, and much pepper and achole, or the heart-leaved bixa; algo various 
kinds of domestic and wild birds, ^sj|«ecially pariols, which are very beautiful and highly 
esteemed; a small bird, called toto, less than a young pigeon, with green wings; this is 
caught by the Indians, who pluck from its tail some feathers, which they piize highly, 
and then restore it 19 liberty; it being a capital offence, according to their laws, to 
destroy it. The sheep, goats, and pigs, which have been brought from Europe, have 
multinlied in this province in a most extraordinary manner; so also have horses, which 
are of such an esteemed breed, that the colls arc taken from hence to Mexico, a distance 
of 600 miles. In the woods breed many lions (?) leopards, tigers, and wild boars, a great 
number of snakes, some being twenty feet in length, and others of a beautiful crimson colour, 
streaked with black and white. The territory is, for the most part, rueged and moun- 
tainous, and watered by diflerent rivers 3 i none of these, however, are 01 any particular 
considerauon, although that which bears the name of this province is (lie medium by 
which the aforesaid productions are carried to the other provinces; and ^although this 
province may be accounted comparatively poor, from being without mines of gold or 
silver, it is, nevertheless, of the greatest importance, as being the outwork or bariier to 
New Spain, from the facility with which this kingdom might be entered by the river Ta- 
basco. The capital is the royal city of Chiapa, situated on a delightful plain. It is the 
head of a bishopric, erected in fo38; and has for arms a shield, upon which are two 
sierrasy with a river passing between them: above the one is a golden castle, with a lion 
rampant upon it; and above the other a green palm, bearing fruit, and another lioa the 
whole being upon a red field. These arms were granted by the Emperor Charles V. in 
1635. The cathedral is very beautiful. It contains three convents of the order of St. 
Francis, La Mer^^eda, and St. Domingo; a monastery of nuns, and five hermitages. 
Its population is scanty^a^d poor, and the principal commerce consists in cocoa-nuts, cot- 
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ion, wool, sugar, cochineal, and other articles. Its nobility, although poor, are very 
proud, as having descended from some ancient families of the first nobility of Spain ; such 
as those of Mendoza, Velasco, Cortjes, &c. The women suffer great debility at the sto- 
mach on account of the excessive heat, and they can never fast long.'* 

lliis state has not improved since its independence of Spain. 

Vera-Paz was formerly a province and alcaldia mayor of the kingdom of 
Guatemala; bounded north by Yucatan, south-south-west and south-east by 
Guatemala, west by the province of Chiapa, and east by the Gulf of Honduras. 
It was, under tha. Spanish rule, in extent forty-eight leagues from north to south, 
its widest part. The Missionaries of St. Domingo gave it this name, by orde’r of 
the Emperor Charles V., who commanded it to ^becso called, inasmuch as its 
natives were conquered merely by preaching, and without bloodshed. 

“ The country," as described by Alcedo, is rough and broken, full of deep ravines, 
with a llanura which is half a league in extent, ^and covered with thick and impenetrable 
woods. Half of this province is of a mild and \)enign temperature, and the other half is 
hot and abounding in mosquitoes of various kinds. The rains here continue nine months 
in the year, and the province abounds in vegetable productions and cattle, and has many 
mountains covered with trees, and vast caverns,, in which many rivers laving the pro- 
vince, lose themselves. Between two lofty sierras is found a cave of very great extent, entirely 
of stone, within which are formed, by the dripping of waters, several pillars resembling 
alabaster. In this cave the cold is extraordinary, 'and the noise of the waters is very 
great, which, bursting forth at various mouths, forms a lake, which from its depth is seen 
to have waves like a sea, and from it rises a river, which, in the small distance that it 
runs, is not fordable. Besides the several rivers which water this province, great tor- 
rents of water arc seen rushing down from the most lofty rocks, forming a delightful 
spectacle; and thus the soil is constantly so moist that the maize rots in the ground. 

**This province is very subject to great tempests of thunder and lightning, strong 
winds, and earthquakes ; and in its mountains and forests are large trees of excellent 
kinds of wood, imparting a balmy fragrance to the suriy^unding air ; and amongst these 
we must note in particular the liquid amber of a thick and rough wood, and various kinds 
of balsams copaks, xuchicopales almacigos^ and dragon plants, from which is extracted 
the gum, called dragon’s blood. Here are canes of 100 feet long, and of such thickness 
and size as to have at each of their knots a cavity able to contain an arroba of water 
These canes serve as timber in building. Moreover, here are Guaya-canes, which are in- 
corruptible, and another sort of wood, which, sawed asunder, represents on its plane 
pretty vary-coloured figures. 

“ This province is extremely fertile in all European fruits and flowers ; these yielding 
their sweets to the labours of an infinite variety and innumerable swarms of bees ; some 
without sting, and noted for making the clearest honey, others, like those of Spain, and 
others only as large as flies, others, again, whose honey causes giddiness ; with Inis pecu- 
liarity, however, equally attached to all, that they make no honeycomb, but work under 
ground, forming their nests in the roots of trees. Their honey has an acid flavour, which 
is got rid of in a great measure by boiling ; and it is not unfrequently kep^ and used 
after the samf. manner as the vinegar from oranges, for several domestic purposes. The 
woods of this province are thronged with animals and wild beasts; the largest of thW 
is the danta, as big as a calf, though somewhat short and thicker set in all its joints, 
which on the whole resemble those of the elephant ; it has on its claws, three joints on 
the fore feet and four on the hind feet; the nead is large, the forehead is sunk in, the 
eyes small, and the lower jaw hangs down five or six inches, and is raised when the animal 
is angry, thereby discovering its teeth and tusks, which are like those of a pig ; its ears 
are peaked, the neck is sunk in the shoulders, and the tail short, with little bristles. The 
hide is six fingers thick, double at the loins, and, when dried, resists every kind of arms. 
This animal is ferocious and terrible when irritated, and with its tusks destroys every 
thing it meets in its course, not excepting trees of considerable jttrengtji. Here are like- 
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wife lions, tigers, beorsof an enormous size, cats, and mountain g;oats, monkeys of variotis 
kiiid8|, wild boars, porcupines, squirrels, and a variety of other animals. Also amongst 
the birds are eagles, small eagles, huairones^ sea-crows, alcatraces, bitterns, storks, parrots, 
and others esteemed for their plumage and their song. This province is also filled with 
vipers and snakes of various kinds. The fountains and small rivers are nuroeroAs and 
run into the Gulf of Mexico.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

• MEXICO PROPER. 

The high mountains, called the Andes, which converge in Central America, 
diverge north of the Isthmus of Tehiiantepec, and approaching the shores of the 
Paci% on Ijjie west, and towards the Gulf of Mexico on the east, spread into the 
most extensive plateaux in the world. The great central plateau, or table-land, 
of Anahuac, extends north to abgut 24 deg. north latitude ; and the plain, or 
great broad fertile valley, of Chihuahua, and even the great Prairies, may be 
considered as a further extension of the Mexican plateau. Along the Pacific, 
the low lands of Cinaloa, Acapulco, and Tehuantepec, are the widest districts 
between the sea and the mountains. In other places numerous low hills inter- 
vene, while frequently the mountains rise almost abruptly from the ocean. 

On the eastern coast, the low districts, of the provinces of Vera Cruz and 
New Santander, extend northerly along the gulf to the Rio del Norte, the 
assumed boundary of Texas. This coast has no good harbours : Vera Cruz being 
the best; and, at the mouth of the Lake Panuco, Tampico the next port of any 
consequence. The mouth of the Rio Santillaria, or Barra de Santander, also 
admits small vessels ; and to the south of the highlands, called the Sierra de 
St. Martin, which intervene between the Plain of Cuetlachllan and the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, several small^rii^ers flow into the gulf, the principal entrance of 
which, the Coalzacoalcos, was recently surveyed with a view of digging a canal 
across the Isthmus. The shallowest water over the bar is in that survey given* 
as 6.2 metres, neaily twenty feet : we doubt the fact. 

The low coast of the Gulf of Mexico, north of 21 deg. north, is lined with 
sand-hills, and within which are large and small lagoons ; the principal of which 
are the lagoons of Tamiagua, Tampico, Morales, and Madre. The breadth of the 
plains, or low country, from the gulf to the high or^undulating lands, is stated to 
vary from about eight miles south of Vera Cruz, to from twenty, fifty, and sixty 
miles further north. On the west^n coast, north of about the twenty-fourth 
degree, the shores o{ the Gulf of California present a diversity of surface, in some 
few partk low, and, generally, undulating at no great height above the sea; the 
sbil tolerably fertile, with little wood except in the river valleys. The climate is 
described as healthy : the rainy days during the year being on an average about 
ninety. Towards the northern parts, or the head of the Gulf of California, the 
lands are often low, and faced with sand-hills, but the soil behind, except in the 
undulated country, is not coulidered fertile. 

The great table lands of Mexico, and those extending north to the American 
prairies, are the most important, both with respect to soil and climate; and, 
although Mexi^ has the disadvantges of few goodharbours, along the sea or gulf 
coast, and a dimate the most fatal to human hfe, along the latter, yet, the soil 
and mines of the extensive regions of elevated plains, are adapted, under a secure. 
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liberal, and permanent government, to maintain a ^population of more than 
100,000,000 in.habitants,^and to render Mexico a state of great power and wealth. 

The ascent from the Plain of Vera Cruz to the table-land of Anahuac is rather 
abrupt, and the road from Vera Cruz, which was kept in good repair, is now, 
in many parts, descnbed as in the most wretched and broken condition. It leads 
over a number of ascents, with intervening plains. 

On these plains isolated mountains rise. Near the eastern boundary of 
the table-Jand, and bordering the Plain of Cuetlachtlan, the Pic de Orizaba, 
rises 17j373 feet^ibove the sea, and the Nauhcampatepetl, or CofFre de Perote, 
to 13,415 feet in lieigliA. 'fhese mountains are, north to south, about thirty miles 
distant from each other. In about 19 deg. north longitude, 98 deg. 10 min. 
"west longitude, the Popocatepetl rises to 17,884 feet, and is supposed to be the 
highest mountain in North America ; north of which the Iztaccihuatl, is 15,704 
feet high. Further west is the Nevado de Toluca, 15,271 feet high. The Pic de 
Tancitaro, near the Pacific, 10,509 feet higli ; not far from which the volcano of 
Colima rises 9193 feet above the sea. Four of these mountains only rise, above 
the region of perpetual frost, or, in Mexico, about 15,000 feet above the sea.' Nearly 
all these mountains are evidently of volcanic origin ; three are said to be in a state 
of activity — the Orizaba, the Popocatepetl, and the volcano of Colima. In 
1759 , a volcano burst forth on one of the lower plains near the Pacific, which 
was called the volcano of Jorullo, it rose about 1 700 feet above the plain. We 
are not certain if it be still in activity. 

The highest elevation of the plateaux of Anahuac adjoins, or extends be- 
tween, the foregoing named mountains and the isolated peaks above-mentioned. 
From the western base of the Orizaba and Nauhcampatepetl, the table-land 01 
Tlascala extends in breadth about seventy miles, and in length about 100 miles. 
Its plateaux rises about 7200 feet above the sea. On the west of this table-land 
is the Plain of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, which risf.s still higher, or about 7500 
feet above the sea. It is about fifty miles long, and about twenty-five miles broad. 
Beyond the latter plain lies the most elevated of the Mexican plateaux, the Plain 
of Toluca, the average height of which is netirlp 9000 feet. The table-land of 
Michoacan, west of Toluca, varies in height from 6000 feet to 6500 feet. It is 
interspersed with high hills and detached ridges. It is about ninety-six miles 
broad, fend 100 miles in length. A lower country lies between Michoacan, and 
the Pacific. This lower district is occasionally hilly and undulating. 

That section of table-land which extends south-easterly from the Plains of 
Tlascala and Mexico, to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is called the plateaux of 
Mixtecapaii ; the average heipht is stated to be about 5000 feet above the sea. 
It is traversed towards the Pacific, however, by broad valleys. The town of 
O^ca, situated in the largest valley, is .about 4800 feet above the sea ; the 
adjoining high ground, on which are the ruins of the palace of Mitla, is 5300 feet 
high. Along the sea-coast to the north-west, and sloping down to Acapulco, 
the table-lancT is traversed by deep valleys, extending in an east and west direction. 
The road from Mexico to Acapulco passes across four of them. They decline 
towards the sea. ' 

It is rather presumptuous to speak positively of a country so ill explored as 
Mexico, but all authorities agree m stating that no continuous range of moun- 
tains traverses the southern section of table-land, except the hilly ridges 
which separate the plains from each other. These rise 600 feet or 600 fe^— 
some peaks above 1000 feet, above the plains. In about 20 deg. north latitude, 
the heights, which bound the limit of the plain west of the city of Mexico, 
rise in a continuous range, called the Sierra Madre. This range follows in a 
west-north-west direction near the town of St. Felipe, and thence ^orth«westerly 
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to the south of the town of Durango. This northern Andean chain extends in 
greater breadth north-north-westerly, along the eastern boundary of the Plain of 
Chihuahua, separating that plain from the low region of Cinaloa, and the moun- 
tainous district of Sonara. Near the Presidio de S. Bernardino, about ^2 deg. 
north, rises the mountain de las Esquelas. The elevation of this great range is 
not well ascertained, but it rises to a considerable height east of the town of 
Durango, where the mines, in valleys, are from 8000 to 9000 feet above the level 
of the ocean. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

KKVKNUE AND EXPENDITOUE OF MEXICO. 

TrtE public revenue of a state, if equal to its necessary expenditure, and if 
equitably levied, constitutes not /inly the great element of the power and per- 
manency of government, but of the steady industrial and moral condition of the 
people. The distribution, levyng, and proceeds of the taxes, — the expenditure 
of the revenue, — and the maintenance of public credit in Mexico unfortunately 
does no honour to the wisdom of the different administrations, nor to the intel- 
ligence of those w^ho in the legislative assemblies have passed law's for raising a 
public revenue. Of several statements, the foUow'ing, drawn up by Mr. Mayer, 
is that which seems, approximately, the most correct: — 

•* The income of the Mexican government is derived from revenues on foreign com- 
merce, imposts on internal trade, imposts on puhptc^ export duty on the precious metals, 
lotteries, post-oflice, stamped ^paper, taxes, tobacco, powder, salt-works, and several 
other sources of trifling importance. 

•‘The amount of the revenue of Mexico at different dates has been given as 
follows : — ^ A 


YEARS. 

Ro^cuue. 

YEARS. 

Revenue.^ 

1700 A 

dnllarp. 

3,QU0,(K)O 

fi,70f»,«7G 

15,0I0,‘i74 

20,200,000 

10,090,002 

1.3,289,082 

1H27 ' 

diiliars. 

10.494,299 

12,2;»2.:i85 

14,493,189 

J 8,923,299 
1G.413.06U 

I7fia 

1828 „ 

1780 

1829 

1802 1 

1830 

1825 

1831 

1820 1 


“ lu 1840, these revenues are stated in the report eS the minister of the treasury as 
follows : — 

FOREIGN COMMERCE, Sec. 

• 

Nett Froceede after 
deducting Expense 
of Collection. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE. &r. 

Nett Proceeds after 
deducting Expense 
of Collection. 

• 

p 

Inpoato on foroinn commerce 

„ on interior „ 

„ on property, income, &c.. . . . 

Kxolmngea, &c 

dollars. 
7.110,040 
• 4,306,185 

400.001 

807,427 

3,809 
• 355 

Ilronght forward 

Knteros de pioductns liqiiidos 

Extraordinary subsidy 

Arbitrlo estraordinatio 




Carried forward 

Total 

12.109,580 

1 12,744,107 


“In 1839 the revenues amounted to 11,215,848 dollars. The income from the post- 
office department (which is not included in the statement for 1840), was 178,738 dollars 
in 1839. In 1840 the lotteries produced the gross sum of 215,437 dollars, but as the 
expenses connected with their management amounted to 158,485 dollars, it left a balance 
of but 56,952 dollar8#for the government. Tne * sealed pflpcr,’ or stamp-tax produced 
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110,863 dollars, but as this impost has been Bearly doubled during 1842, Ae revenue 
must at present be proportionally greater. 

I have been unable to obtain any of the official documents of 1841 and 1842 (in 
consequence of the disturbed condition of the country), with the exception of the 
following custom-house returns for the former year. 


CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Tonnaca Duty. 

Kett Pmcei'da after 
dediirting Coata of 
Collection. 

Vvera Crus... 

Eaat oeaat.. ^ Tampko 

V.MutainoraH 

Maaatlan 

Giiyaniaa 

Weat coast . < Monterey. 

Acapulco 

.San Bias.. 

Total 

dnilara. 

ai,032 

7,a63 

3,5‘i5 

6.245 

j ‘2.093 • 

SIO 

573 

2,719 

dollara.' 

9.374,528 

1.019,046 

279,027 
« 397,21^. 

40,189 

85,982 

7,193 

190,270 

\j6!i,'i59 1 5,399,948 | 


Smuoolino.— No one who has resided any lenjrth of time in Mexico, either con- 
nected or unconnected wiih commerce, can fail to have heard of the extenl to'which 
smuggling has been and still is carried on in the republic. This infamous system, alike 
destructive of private morals and public integrity, ' has become a regular business in 
portions of the country, and, after having been, to a great extent, suppressed on the 
eastern coast, has for several years occupied the uttentiun of numbers on the west. Mr. 
M*Clure calculated tliat the republic possesses “ a frontier of five thousand miles, in- 
cluding the sinuosities, windings, and turnings of bays, gulfs, and rivers on the Pacific; 
three thousand miles on the United Slates of America and Texas; and above two thousand 
five hundred on the Gulf of Mexico ; making, in all, ten thousand five hundred miles; 
of frontier to guard against illicit trade, without an individual on the one thousand two 
hundredth part of the space to give notice of any depredations that may happen'* 

NATIONAL DEBT AND FINANCES OF •MEXICO. 

The national debt of Mexico is one of very considerable importance, and may be 
divided into the two great classes of foreign and inter«':a}i debt. 

The internal debt amounts to 18,550,000 dollars; and in 1841 the customs were 
ni'iCPtgaged to pay this sum, in the following subdivisions; — 


INTERNAL DEBT. 

Amount. 

17 per cent of the cuatotna devoted to a debt of 

dollars. 

2.040.000 
410,000 

2.100.000 
9,100,000 

1, *200, 000 
9,700,000 


M , ::::::: 

10 .. „ 1 


•• •, .. tobacco fund debt....... .. 

}^l tf ., „ iniereat on Engliah debt..| 

10 „ „ garrison fund. 

m 

14 lyalance clear of lien, for the governroent 1 i 

100 1 

18,630,000 


The foreign debt is still larger than this; and (including the above), I will state the 
entire national responsibility, as it existed at the end of last year: — 


ft 

FOREIGN DEBT. 

Amonut. 

Internal debt.. , ,, 

dollars. 
18,560,000 
60,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,000,000 
^ 700,000c 
* 600,000 


United States claims and interest, say.. 

Copper to be redeemed 

UlaiOM for Hilazo 

Bustamante loan 

Total ' 

84,160,000 ^ 
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Until 1841, the whole of the revenue/ except 11^ per cent was appropriated to the 
payment of 18,550,000 dollars, while the remaining; claims were entirely unprotected 
by securities. Shortly after the accession of Santa Anna to power, be suspended (by a 
decree of the 16th of February) the payment of the first five funds charg^ed upon the 
customs, as stated in a preceding; table, but reserved the active appropriatioff for the 
tobacco and English interest debts. This, as may be well imagined, created great dis- 
satisfaction among the mercantile classes, and among numbers of persons who had 
invested their capital in government loans, with a reliance upon the revenues as a solemn 
pledge for their tredemption. Santa Anna, however, withstood the torrent manfully. 

He was assailed by legations, newspapers, and individuals, but fiothing could induce 
him to yield the pressing wants of the government to their* importunities. He was, in 
fact, forced to ♦he measwre.^ The national credit was irremediably impaired, and he 
found it impossible to obtain loans. The consequence was the seizure of the customs • 
by the suspension of their prior appropriation until he was enabled to relieve his 
treasury. .. • 

• , « PROSPECT OF PAYMENT OF THE DEBT OF MEXtCO. 

As to the prospect which may be held in view in regard to the payment of either in- 
terest or principal of this debt, we*have little further to observe than that, in June this 
year, 1846, President General Parades tells the assembled legislative congress, that, how- 
ever much convinced “ that credit is the first element of power to a government, and 
reliance on its good faith the greatest resource of its strength, he had been reluctantly 
compelled to suspend provisionally the payments of government ; an extreme measure, " 
rendered, however, imperative to save the nation from ruin, a ruin that must have 
equally been shared by its self-same creditors ; and, in conclusion, he urged congress 
to adopt some method of finance, capable of assisting him to carry on the war with 
vigour, and support the honour of the country.’' 

Independently of the English and the American debt, the claims upon the Mexican 
government have usually be(;ii created by means of loans of the most usurious character. 

On the 2()th of September, fifteen days before the treaty of Estansuela, the adminis- 
tration of President Dustamente offered the following terms for a loan pf 1,200,000 
dollars. It proposed to recc^v^the sum of 200,000 dollars in cash, and 1,000,000 
dollars represented in the paper or credits of the government. These credits or paper 
were worth, in tlte market, nine per cent. About one-half of the loan was takeiU^MUl* 
the parties obtaingd orders on the several maritime custom houses, receivable in payment 
of duties. 

The revenues of the custom house of Matamoras have been always hitherto appro- 
priated to pay the army on the northern frontier of the republic. During the adminis- 
tration of General Bustamente, the commandant of Matamoras issued bonds or drafts 
against that custom house for 150,000 dollars, receivable for all kinds of duties as cash. 
He disposed of these bonds to the merchants of that port for 100,000 dollars, and in 
addition to ihebonus of 50,000 dollars, allowed them interest on thv 100,000 dollars at 
the rate of three per cent per month, until they had duties to pay which they could 
extingliish by the drafts. 

^ The mint at Guanajuato, or the right to coin at that place, was ^contracted for in 
1842 by a foreign house in Mexico, for 71,000 dollars cash, for the term of fourteen 
gears, at the same time thaf another ofier was before the government, stipulating for the 
payment of 400,000 dollars for the same period, payable in annual instalments of 25,000 
dollars each. The 71,000 dollars in hand were, however, deemed of more value than 
the prospective 400,000 dollars! This mint leaves a nett annual income of 60,000 
dollars ! 

It appears to us quite evident that all the taxes which can be levied, even to an 
amount equal to confiscation, on the produce of labour in Mexico, will be found to be 
far short of the amount necessary to maintain the army, the civil expenditure, and the 
payment of tne intefest of the national debt ; especially while the church and priests 
absorb so large a sKare of the produce of industry. 
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Tablb of the Expenses of tlie Mexican Government, in 1840. 


CIVIL LIST. 


SU^RGXilB POWERS. 

Poder C(tu«er?ador 

ljttgi»l«ture 


•ecretary, archives, &c.. 
Supremo court 


DIPLOMACY. 
Legations, consuls, con 
sioners, &c 

TREASURY. 


tresHunes 

Pensious to retired offiners. . 


Piete,, 


JUDICIARY. 

Salaries of departmental ma- 
gistrates. Judges, and sub- 
alterns 

POLITICAL. 

Covomors, aocretaries, de- 
partmental iuotas, prefects, 
their secretaries and sub- 
prefects 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Bishoprics of Sonora and Yu- 

cutan.,,.., 

'Missions 


INSTRUCTION, BENEVO 
LENCE, AND PUNISH- 
WENT. 

Academy of San Carlos 

Museum 


Carried forward. 


■■■MM 

ummm 

imssm 

dollan 

cU. 

30,000 

00 

310,550 

00 

230,030 

00 

70,300 

00 



140,q()0 

00 

2M,758 

00 

174.042 

00 

160,554 

00 

1,207,370 

00 

847,467 

00 

15.200 

00 

31,030 

00 

13,000 

00 

5,000 

00 

L 

1 


Totax.. 


dollars cts. 


059,780 00 


140,000 00 


AR7,‘2S4 CO 


1,207,376 00 


847,470 00 


47.130 00 


18,000 no 


3,507,007 00 


CIVIL LIST. 


Brought forward 
Inarniotiou, &c. — (continitedj 
Conservatory of ChapnlCcipec,j 
and professor of botany. .• . 
Colleges of St. Juan Lateran. 
lldefonso, Esperito Santo 

at Puebla I 

Professors in university at 

Meaioo 

School of Surgery 
Professors of medical school] 


or college 

Director of Institut'on or Me 


diral sciences, Ac. Ac. 
Hospitals, prisons, fortressesj 

SAIJIRIES OF VARIOUS 
OFFICERS OF PALACE. 

Onuri^rgo 

Architect. .................. 

Chaplain... 

Two porters 

Gardener. 


RENTS. f'BNSIONS, Ac. 
Collegiate of K. S. of Guada-j 

lupe 

Civil pensions 


SUNDRIES. 
Printing, Ac. Ac 


WAR-OPPICE. 
Salaries of o(}icera->(aotive) 

„ „ (on leave)! 

•p ap ( i*i?tircd j 

Military Mont de Pictv . . . . 
Army, privates, and all other j 
military expenses 


Dividends on foreign debt.. 


Total 

Exclusive of the payment of| 
loans and balances. 


Expenoet. 

Total. 

dullara 

Ctf. 

dollarn 

Ot«. 

.... 


8,507^07 

60 

2,200 

00 



20^000 

.0 



7,G13 

00 



1,600 

00 


• 

10,^00 

00 



2,100 

00 


' 

180,000 

00 

200,409 





420 

00 



200 

no 



600 

00 

* .. * 


1,200 

00 



1,000 

00 

3,420 

nn 



mi 

2r),38l 

49 



70,178 

00 

n#! RQlt 

All 





87,590 

53 

87,596 

53 



357,397 

36 



28,759 

70 

V 


718,390 

20 



291,079 

39 



6,004,379 

79 

8.000,000 


...r 

“““*i 

25 

1,155,923 

.... 

1 

13,155,922 

25 


The mode of taxation in Mexico is severely and justly commented on by the 
^iti^p^merican minister, Mr. Thompson. Alluding to the exports, he says, out of 
the official gross amount. ^ 


Of the average of 22,000,000 of exports, less than 2,000,000 consist of all other 
articles than the precious metals. 1 have no doubt that tlic amount of specie exported ia 
very much larger than is indicated by the books of the custom-houses. A duty of six 
per cent is levied upon all that is exported, and no one acquainted with the character and 
practices of Mexican custom-housis, and 1 may add, of their officers, can believe that 
the whole amount is returned. The duty upon all that is not returned goes into the 
pockets of the officers of the customs, and I have' no doubt that it amounts to a very 
large sum. Gold is an article so easily smuggled that enormous shms are sent^off in 
almost every vesspl which sails for Europe. 7 he amount of duties onfmports varies * of % 
course^ with their ever-changing tariff. Those who had the best means of forming an 
accurate estimate during my residence in Mexico, told mf. that it amounted to from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 per annum. This^ also, would be a most fallacious standard by 
whicii to estimate the amount of importations, for the s{^me reason 

** In addition to the revenue derived from imports, the direct taxes are exceedingly 
onerous. Every thing is taxed, from the splendid palaces, coaches, and plate of the 
wealthy, to the dozen eggs which the poor Indian brings to market. I do not suppose 
there is any city in the world where homes are taxed so high, and hence the enormous rents. 
But after paying the taxes very little is left to the proprietor. A decent house cannot be 
had for less than 2500 dollars, and from that price to 4000 5000 dollars per 

annum. ' ^ 

** Besides the sources of revenue whicl^ l have mentioned, there i^ another a^d a very 
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large one from imposts on internal commerce^ that is between one department and 
another. Every article of commerce thus passing from one department to another, 
provided it has been opened and the bulk broken, is thus taxed. The principal revenue 
from the ahaba^ internal duties, thus derived is from the duty on specie. The revenue 
from duties on internal commerce in 1840, amounted to 4,500,000 dollars. Another 
source of revenue is the per centage of the produce of the mines, seignorage, 
coining, &c. The charges upon money taken from the mines amount to about hve per 
cent, all of which is paid to the departmental government. The general government 
receives in additioi) to this about three per cent, which goes to support the College of the 
Mineria in the city of Mexico.” ^ 

• 

• m ^ TOBACCO MONOPOLY. 

** The culture of tobacco is prohibited except to a very limited extent in the districts 
of Orixaba and Cordova. Each farmer is restricted to a limited number of acres. 
The tobacco produced is sold to the government at a stated price, which was very much 
below its real value, by whose agents it was made into cigars and snuff, and sold at very 
largef profitt, 

Mr. Thompson says “a sale took place just before 1 left Mexico of the interest of 
one-third which the government owned in the Fresnillo Mine, which is at this time the most 
profftable of all the mines in Mexico. The government derived a revenue of upwards of 
500,000 dollars per annum from tj:iis mine; it sold the fec-sirnple for about 400,000 dol- 
lars. That is to say, that sum was all which went into the public exchequer — how much 
more in gratifications^ 1 know not; but a very large sum of course. Is it any wonder 
that officers in the army arc forced to sell a certiffcate of pay due to them, amounting to 
2500 dollars, for 125?” 

Bftbre the revolution, the King of Spain received, among other ecclesiastical 
revenues, the ninth part of the tithes, which was granted him by the pope. After the 
revolution compulsory process for tlfe collection of tithes was abolished, and since that 
time the government has received nothing from this source, nor of any other revenues 
which are derived from the chTlrch, 

There are taxes levied on the cock-pits, the sale of pulque^ and there is a monopoly of 
playing cards; and the ice is taxed which the Indians bring on their backs in panniers, 
forty mdes from the mountain of Apocatepelt. The revenue from the post-office scarcely 
pays the expenses. 

Mr. Thompson tells us, ‘‘ Of gunpowder, an immense quantity is used in thSrcml 
wars, in the mines, •tiring cannon on days of religious festivals, and fireworks, for which 
the Mexicans have a great passion. The powder manufactured is of the most inferior 
quality ; good powder used by sportsmen sells as high as four dollars the pound. This 
manufacture is also a government monopoly. 

“ A small amount is realised from the sale of lot ter j- tickets, raised for special grants 
to convents and other religious establishments. 

“ The maritime custom-houses in 18»']2, yielded to the government the sum of 

12.000. 000 dollars, j^hat is to say, that sum was acknowledged to have been received by 
the res()cctive custom-house officers ; how much more the actual receij^ts were can only 
be conjectured. It would, however, be very safe to say at least one-third 

The receipts at the maritime custom-houses do not now amount to more than 

6.000. 000 or 7,000,000 dolla». As nothing is more capricious than Mexican legisla- 
tion on the subject of imports on foreign commerce, it is very difficult to form an estimate 
approximating accuracy upon this point. 

The following, although not pretending to minute accuracy, may be regarded as in 
some degree an approximation to the revenues of the government, and the sources from 
which they are derived 

dollars. 

From the maritime custom-houses .... 6,500,000 

Interior commerce 4,500,000 

Diretjf taxea 3,000,000 

^er centage on produce of mines •• • . • . 1,000,000 
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Profits of mints 500.000 

Tobacco monopolj 500,000 

Pbst-office. lotteries, manufactures of powder and salt . 500,000 

Tolls and all other sources ...... 500,000 


16,000,000 

•‘The local taxes levied by the different departments which may be stated at 
4,OOO,O0O dollars more, making an aggregate of 21,000,000 dollars, to which an addi- 
tion should be made of 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 dollars more which is paid, but embez- 
zled, and, therefore^ does not find its way into the public treasury. 

Mr. Brantz Mayer gives the following statement of the army of Mexico:— 

“ I may state that the forces have been considerably ahginented and in all probability 
amount to 40,000 men. In 1840 the Mexican army was composed of 


ARMY AND N A V 


Fourteen evnerals of division.. < 
Twenty-alx goneruls of brigade 


Y. 


Per Month. 


dollars cts, 
AGO 00 
37b 00 


ARTILLERY. 

Three brigades (on foot) 

One biigttde (mounted) 

Five separate companies 


Per Month. 



ACTIVE INFANTRY. 

Nine regiments. This body differs from 
the preceding, or permanent infantry, 
in lieing liaiilo to service only when 
requiriM by government; or, in other 
words, it IS a sort of national militia, 
well drilled. Total number, lG,l*i8. 


dollars cts. 


ENGINEER CORPS. 

One director-general 

Three colonels 

Six lieutenant-colonels 

One adjutant.. 

Fourteen captains 

Sixteen lieutenants 

Ten sub-lieutenants 


235 00 
141 00 
101 00 
64 00 
02 00 
39 00 


PERltlANENT CAVALRY. 

I Eight regiments, each regiment composed 
I of two squadrons, each squadron of two 
I companies. Each regiment composed, 
in all, of 070 men ; or the eight, ot 4,050, 

at 

rhirty.five separate companies in various 
places throughout the Rt‘public. 


SAPPERS. 

One battalion 


PLANA MAYER DEL EJERCITO. 
This was composed of the general-in- 
chief and a number of colonels, licu-( 
tenant-colonels, captains, Ac, &c. " i 


PERMANENT INFAV-pv 
E ight lygiyynt. of two 

comnanv of 1 " Companies, each 

men, officers included— 
'w in' ail 14,33G persons: each soldier is 
paid 


ACTIVE CAVALRY. 

Six regiments of four squadrons, each 
squadron of two companies'. 

ilAVY. 

The navy of Mexico consists at present of 
three steam-frigates, tuo bugs, three 
schooners, and two gunboats. 
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MINES AND MINERALS OF MEXICO. 

With regard to the capabilities and resources of Mexico, the precious 
metals have at all periods, since the first conquest of the country by Cortez, been 
the objects of primary avidity with the Spanish rulers and people. They con- 
sidered gold and silver as the standard of the value of these vast regions ; and, 
they disregarded their really far richer powers of production, those of agriculture. 
The latter was only attended to with reluctance, and merely from necessity to 
obtain food. * < 

With the exception of the silver and gold mines, the mineralogy of Mexico 
has been nearly altogether neglected. Tin, lead, and*the finest copper are found 
in large quantities, but very little of finy of these are wrought. 


Average of the annual Coinage of Mexico. 


YEARS. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Total. 


dollara. 

6,998,209 1-5 
11,506,030 
11.971,835 3-5 
11,777,900 1-3 
17,551,006 3-12 
19,401.309 0-10 
38,438,080 
31,084,787 3-.1 

dollara. 

434,050 3-5 
455,109 9-10 
462,773 1-2 
761,553 1-3 * 

835.586 

644,040*3-5 < 

884,263 

1 dollara. 

1 0,433,250 3-5 

12,021,139 9-10 
12,434,003 0-10 
12,.5a0,462 1-3 
18,387.403 3-11 
80,133340 1-3 
84,312.043 

1 



i |00 M# W wia jrvsi> V * • •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 

in 1771. niBA VMTM mo mo Mm 0 m mm mm 

1 fvi 1 VR9 aIrvab vaara. ...................... 

ivav ta 1 709 tan vaara 

1 |DW W If wZf ICIll JW*™ •••••9«a9aiB9««99a9aa9999o 

In 1703 

l^mawMa tTQM 1 BAA I'MVl VIAATM .... .. .... *. *«aa 

r rillD I tW9 EU 1 OUBg M9ia y VfSI ■#••• •• •••• *• •«•••••• 
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Table of die Coinage of Mexico, from the earliest Periods to the present Day. 


YEARS. 


Amount. 


Y 


EARS. 


Amount. 


The mint of Uie'scity of Mexico, was en- 
tablUhed In 158R, but tbero are no rr- 
Curne for the flric 16$ yearn, until 1G90. 
If we take tbe average of the coinage 
of there yearn to bare been 1,000,030, 

we nliall have 

From 1S90 to 1803, incliiiiive 

1803 to 1831, „ * 

1H22 

. 1823 

1824 

1826 

1823 to 1831 (on aif average 3,(iS0,00f) 

f>er annum) 

1831 

1832 

1833 


doUara. 


153,000,000 

1,363,432,020 

261,334.022 

5,543.254 

3,667,821 

3,603,880 

6.036,878 

15.000. 000 

13.000. 000 
12,600,000 
1 2,50^0 00 


Brought forward 

Prom 1834 

1835 

18.36 

1837 

1838 to 1843 (averaging 12,000,000) . . 
To thif munt be added the coinage of state 

inintn, not included iu above : 

Guanajuato, fiom 1812 to 

Zaoutecim, „ 1810 to 1820 

Guatlalaxara IHI 2 T 0 1826 

Durango „ 1811 to 1826 

CbihiiHhna „ 1811 to 1814 

Sombrerete „ lHlUtol811 

All of thenc for tbe live ycara (after 1826). 

aiiice which they have been oalcnlati-d 

in the general coinage 


dollam. 

1,8419437,875 

12.040.000 

12 , 000,000 

12.060.000 
11,610,000 
00,000,000 


3.024,194 
32,108,185 
6.660, 159 
7,483,026 
3,003,060 
1,501,249 


60.000,000 


Carried forward, 


1.84l.45F,87ri 


Total. 


2.062,597.948 


Titii^ QH^oiint is less than it has been made by several other writers. Sec also 
“ General Account of Precious Metals, and of the Coinage of Mexico and of South 
America.*’ , 

Comparison of the Coinage of Gold and Silver in the Mints of the Mexican Republic, 
in the Years 1844 aijd 1845, forwarded by the British Consul. 


MINTS 

0 F 

Years. 


GOLD. 

SILVER. 

T 0 T A U 

Value. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Value. 

Increase.^ Decrease. 

Value. ^Increase. 

Decrease. 

m 

Mexico*... 


1844 

1846 

dull am. 
32,172 
40.-60 

du|lar>4. 

8,688 

dullars. 

dollars. 

1,688,156 

2,I84,*<03 

dollara. 

496,147 

dollars. 

dollars. I 
1,720.328, 
2,22.6,163 

dollars. 

504,830 

dollars. 

Zacatecas.. 


1844 

1843 



•• 

4,429,353 
4,436, .576 
4,193,900 
4,040.530 

6.223 

*• 

4.429,3f>;ij 

4,43.5,676; 

0,223 


GuaiiRXuato 


1814 

1845 

441,840 

345,172 

• 

96,668 

•• 

153,370 

4,63.5,740 j 
4, .38.5.7021 

260,038 

Dtirsugo. . . 


1844 

1815 

46,528 

13,732 


2.790 

223,652 

600,008 

376,956 

270.180 
644, 340 : 

874»lOO 

Chihuahua. 


1844 

106,840 



316,224 

.. 

421.064, 

538,000! 


•I • 


1816 

128.000 

22, 

.. 

410,000 

04,770 

.. 

116,036 


Sail Luis.. * 


1811 

1845 



,, 

880,43* 

1.194,917 

305,478 


889 , 439 ; 
I’ 194,01 7 

305,478 


Guadulaxar 


1844 

1845 

5,368 

7,81S 

2,480 


850,031 

803,437 

140,694 

9 . 5 . 5 , 399 ' 

811,285 

-flisfr 

Guadulupe, of Calvo. . 

1H44 

i%4S 

95,004 

•• 

** 

338,124 


433.12H| 

900,833, 

473,705 


Total.. 


•• 

•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 1 

1,781,387 

1 394,152 


dollarn. £ t, d. 

Total coinage, in 1844 1.3,764,631 

,» M in 1845 15,141,810 

Inrro aae, m 184 5 j, 387, 186 248, 637 0 3 


CHAPTER IX. 

^ • AGRICULTURE OF MEXICO. 

• It will appear, from the miscellaneous descriptive sketches ^hich we have 
given of Mexico — ^and nearly all accounts corroborate the fact — that agriculture 
IS in a most rude and mos*t backward condition throughout nearly all Mexico. 
Prohibition of foreign agricultural products has been persevered in, but hus- 
bandry has not improved, \3otton-wool is prohibited : the climate and soil is 
favourable to its culture, but enough is not produced to supply the demand for 
the miserable cotton factories of the country ; although cotton-wool sells for treble 
price at which it could be imported from the United States of America. 

One cause of slovenly agriculture, and of the indolence of the rural population, 
is the facility of obtaining sufficient food from the natural products of the soil.* 
* In his account the agriculture of Mexico, Von Humboldt enters into many curious and 
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We believe that the mines of precious metals are to some extent another 
cause : high authorities deny this. 

Notwithstanding the authority of M. Von Humboldt, it is considered that, 
generaUy speaking, agriculture is in a very backward condition. — (See Mayer, 
Gilliam, and other recent authorities.)*" 

Principal Articles of Culture. — ^Tlic same soil and climate which produces the 
plantain tree, yields tbe/ari^ia of the cassava root, called manioc^ which is made into bread ; 
and which the natives call ^an de (terra caliente. The flour of manioc, when dried and 
toasted, is secure from the depredations of worms and other insects : it contains, besides 
farinaceous fecula, a saccharine matter and a viscous substance resembling caoutchouc. 
The cassava root is not cultivated in New Spain at a greater height than (>00 or 800 metres 
above the level of the sea; its poisonous juice becomes harrfiless by boiling, and separating 
the scum that rises to the top, and is then used by the natives for seasoning their food. 
The original inhabitants of Hayti, after the conauest of their country by the Spaniards, 
used to poison themselves with this juice, and fer that purpose assembled in parties of 
fifty or more to take it together. 

Maize is the chief food of the inhabitants of Mexico: it is cultivated frem* the 
coast to the height of :^800 metres above the sea ; in very fertile lands, and in very good 
years, it gives a return of 800 to one ; but the averjtge return for the intra-tropical part 
of the country is not more than 150 for one ; in very hot and moist districts two or three 
crops are obtained in the year, but in most parts of the country only one is grown. No 
crop is more uncertain than maize, and as it is seldom equally good in every part of the 
kingdom, the transport of maize comes to be the principal branch of internal commerce; 
a general failure of the crop would be followed by scarcity, or even famine. The an- 
nual produce of maize was estimated by Humboldt at 17,000,000 of fanegas annually. 

interesting details concerning the origin, natural history, and cultivation of the different vegettible 
productions of that country. 

Of all productions cultivated for the use of man. none affords so much food from the same 
quantity of land as the plantain or banana tree : a iield of lOOfisquare metres in plantain trees 
affords 4000 lbs. weight of food ; the same field in wheat will produce about thirty lbs. ; and in 
potatoes ninety lbs. The quantity of food from the plantain tree is, according to Von Humboldt, 
to the quantity of food from wheat os 133 to one, and to quantity from potatoes as forty-four 
to one ; the quantities of nourishment, however, ore not proportioned to the weights, for the fruit 
jaljtbc plantain tree contains a greater portion of imicillaginoiis juice than the seeds of the 
An arpent, covered with plantain trees, will maintain fifty persons : the same quantity 
of ground sown with wheat, will not, he contends, support two individualsi I'lic plantain tree 
does not thrive where the medium temperature is below 24 dog. (centign. therm., or 75.2 deg. 
F.), but there are (50,000 square leagues of the Mexican territory in that situation. The fruit of 
the plantain tree is farinaceous, but contains a small portion of vegetable gluten, and a great 
quantity of saccharine matter. Mr. Humboldt remarks, that in all tropiciil countries, saccharine 
matter is considered to be enhneiitly^niitritious. 

♦ " Mexico,” says Chevalier, “ is a country so rich that famine scarcely visits even the most 
indolent. In tlic tierras calientes^ and even on the plateau, tlie natives are content to dwell with 
their families in a cabin of bamboo trellis-work, so slight as scarcely to hide them from the stran- 
ger's gaze, and to sleep either on mere mats or at best on beds made of leaves and bri^shwood. 
Their dress consists simply of a pair of drawers, or petticoat, and a serape (a dyed woollen gar- 
ment) which serves for a cloak by day and a counterpane by night. Each has his horse, a sorry 
beast, which feeds at large in the open country; and a whole family of Indians is amply supplied 
with food by bananas, chili, and maize, raised almost without labour, in a small inclosure round 
the hut. Labour, indeed, occupies but a trifling portion of the Indian's time, which is chiefly 
^ent in drinking pulque, sleep, or singing to his wretched mandolin bvmns in honor of Notre 
Dame de Gaudoloupe, and occasionally carrying votive chaplets to dccK the altar of his village 
church. Thus he passes his life in a dreamy indifference, and utterly careless of the ever-reviving 
dmeitles by which the peace of Mexico is disturbed. The assassinations and robberies which the 
almost impotent government allows to be committed with impunity on the public roads, and even 
in sight ot the capital, are to him only matter for conversation— the theme of a tale or ditty. 
And why should he trouble himself about it? Having nothing in the world but the dress in which 
he stands, his lance, spurs, and guitar, he has no fear of thieves ; nor will flie ponidrd of the assassin 
touch himi if he himself, drunk with pulque orchingaritoi do not use his wwn.” ^ 
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) It mfty be preiemd for three yeare nit Mexico, and in colder climates for six or seven 
years. The Xndiaos prepare a fermented liquor from maize, and before the arrival of 
; the Spaniardi, th^^es^tracted sugar from the stalks. 

Wheat.— None of the eereaUa of the old continent were known in America when it 
was first discovered. Wheat is not cultivated ip the intra-tropical part of Mexico, at 
a lower elevation than 800 or 900 metres above,the level of the sea, and in very small 
quantity at a less height than 1200 or 1300. At a greater elevation than 3500 or 4000 
metres, neither wheat nor rye come to maturity. The Mexican wheat is of excellent 
quality, and th& medium return wherever grown is from twenty-two to twenty-five for one : 

^ in some places it gives from thirty to forty for one. Much wheat Tias been exported from 
' Vera Cruz to Cuba ; barley and rye thrive very well in pjrts of Mexico ; oats are very 
little cultivated ; the potato^ is a great object of culture in the high and cold parts of 
the country : rice is but little attended to, though well adapted for the marshy lands* 
along the sea coast. 

Vineyards. — ^The Spanish government has always discouraged in its colonies the cuK 
tivation of the vine, the olive, the nAilberiy tree, and the plants yielding hemp and flax. 
\Vhlle ljumboldt was in Mexico, an order came from Madrid to grub up all the stocks of 
vinds in the north part of the country, where they had been cultivated with so much success 
as to call forth the complaints of the wine merchants of Cadiz. There was then but 
one olive plantation in Mexico : it belonged to the archbishop of Mexico ; tobacco was 
also subjected, and continues to be subjected to monopoly. In i7f)4, a royal monopoly 
was established, and no tobaccb was allowed to be planted, except in particular districts, 
and none sold, except to the king’s officers. Parties of soldiers have been regularly^ 
employed to go about the country in search of tobacco-fields, and impose fines on the 
owner of prohibited culture, and destroy the plantation : this odious monopoly yielded 
to the King of Spain, in Mexico alone, a revenue of more than 20,000,000 of livres an- 
nually. 

Agate, or Maguey. — ^The plantations of the maguey de pulque extend wherever the 
Aztec l^gi^guage is spoken. On the Mexican plain the maguey is scarcely cultivated to the 
north of Salamanca. The hpest cultivations are in the valley ofToluca and on the plains of 
Cholula. The agaves are there planted in rows at a distance of fifteen decimetres, or fifty- 
eight inches, from one another. The plants only begin to yield the juice or sap, when 
Xh^hampe is on the pointy o4 efiiorescnce. The cultivator goes daily through his 
agave plantations to mark those plants which approach efflorescence. 

On the situation, on the soil, and on the temperature of the climate, 
early or later periods of efflorescence. Near Cholula, and between Toluca and Cacanu* 
macan, a maguey of eight years old gives signs of development of its hampe. They 
then begin to collect the juice, of which the pulque is made. They cut. the corason or 
bundle of central leaves, and enlarge insensibly the incision, and cover it with lateral 
leaves, which they raise up by drawing them close, and tying them to the extremities. 

In this incision the vessels appear to deposit all thequice which would have formed the 
colossal hampe loaded with flowers, 

“ The juice of the agave is of a ’•ery agreeable sour taste. It easily ferments, on ac- 
count of the sugar«and mucilage which it contains. To accelerate the fermentation, they ^ 
add a^ittle old and acid pulque. The operation is terminated in three qr four days. The 
* vinous beverage, which resembles cider, has an odour of putrid meat extremely disagree- 
able; but the Europeans who have been able to get over the aversion which this foetid 
odour inspires, prefer the pulque to every other liquor. They consider it as stomachic, 
strengthening, and especially as very nutritive ; and it is recommended to lean persons. 
Whites also who have been knbwn, like the Mexican Indians, totally to have abstained from 
water, beer, and wine, and to have drunk no other liquor than the juice of the agave. 
Connoisseurs speak with enthusiasm of the pulque prepared in the village of Hocotitlan, 
situated to the north of Toluca, at the foot of a mountain almost as elevated as the Nevado 
of this name. They affirm that the excellent quality of this pulque does not altogether 
depend on the art wuh which the liquor is prepared, but also on a taste of the soil com- 
municated to* the juice, according to the fields in which the plant is cultivated. There 

VOL. HA ^ 7 L 
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are plantations of maguey near Hocotitlan {haciendas de puipte) which in annoally 
more than 40^000 Hvres, or 1666L sterling^/* — Aleedo, HumbcMi. 

A strong spirit is distilled from the pulque, called meaok^^ or agfuardiefUt 
de maguejf. The sugar-cane of a particular variety, with a violetoStalk, originally 
from the coast of Africa (cano de Guinea)^ is preferred in the province of Caracas 
for the fabrication of rum to the sugar-cane of Otaheite. The Spanish govem- 
nient, and particularly the real hacienda, prohibited the distillation of meaneal, as preju- 
dicial to the Spanish brandy trade. An enormous quantity, however, of this maguey 
^irit was clandestinely manufactured in the intendances of Valladolid, Mexico, and 
Durango, and especial fy in Leon. 

The fibre of the maguey is formed into flax, and of it is also made the papyrus (cype^ 
TUB papyrus of the Egyptians). The paper on which the anpeut Mcxicar.s painted their 
hierogfyphical figures was made of the fibres of agave leaves, cleansed in water, and 
disposed in layers like the fibres of the Egyptian cyperus, and the mulberry (5rotiso9S- 
nedd) of the South Sea Islands. Humboldt brought to Europe several fiagments of 
Aztec manuscripts written on maguey paper, so varied in thickness that some resembled 
pasteboard, others Chinese paper. These fragments were interesting, as the JVlexican 
nieroglyphics deposited at Vienna, Rome, and Veletri, are on Meaewan stay^shiM, Tne 
thread of maguey flax is called piie^thread. 

The Mexicans cultivate all the garden-stuiFs and fruit-trees of Europe.* 
The Aztecs and some other nations of Americans cultivated onions (in 
Mexican xonacatl\ liaricots (in Mexican ayacotH, in the Peruvian or Quichua 
^ language purtitu), and gourds (in Peruvian capallu). Cortes, speaking of the 
eatables which were daily sold in the market of the ancient Tcnochtitlan, ex- 
pressly says, that every kind of garden-stuff (ieyftme) was to be found there, 
particularly onions, leeks, garlic, garden and water-cresses (mastuerzo y herro)^ 
Dorrage, sorrel, and artichokes {cardo y tagaminas\ It would appear that no 
species of cabbage or turnip (hrassica et raphanus) was cultivated in Amerioa. 

Great numbers of farinaceous roots were also cultivated in Mexico and 
Peru. 

The central table-land of Yqtos pioduces in great abundance cherries, prunes, 
peaches, apricots, figs, crapes, melons, apples, and p^sars. In the environs of Mex- 
villages and gardens yield in the months of June, July, and August fruit of 
mc^eifqulsite flavour, although the trees are in general very ill taken care of. In 
Mexico, Peru, and New Granada are found both the fruits of temperate Europe, 
and ananas, different species of passi/lora and tacsonia, sapotes, mameis, goyavas, 
anonas, chilimoyas, and other rich productions of the torrid zone. The eccle- 

* Mr. Waddy Thomson, alluding to fruits and vegetables, sa\s“ The apples and peaches of 
Mexico are not good, the latter decidedly inferior. The pears’ are very fine. They have one 
species of this fruit which is decidedly the best that I have ever seen ; it is nearly the size of a 
goose-egg, and its flavour as delicious as tliat of the fknv^us Philadelphia pear. All the fruits of 
the tropics — the orange, pine-apple, banana, mango, diet imoya, and last apd least in size, but 
most exquisite in flavour, the fan/i— are produced in Mexico to great perfection. It is the produce 
ot one of the infinii.c varieties of cactus, of which I have seen twenty diflerent varieties growing t 
on an acre of land. One of these varieties runs up to the height of thirty or forty feet, in tlie form 
of a beautifully fluted column, and is used to enclose gardens, by i|1anting close together. That 
which produces the tuna grows to the height of thirty feet, and covers an area of twenty feet in 
circumference, with the leaves (if leaves they may be called) dropping over each other like the 
shingles of a house. These leaves arc exactly like those of tlie prifkiy pear on our mountains, only 
larger, generally of twelve or eighteen inches ip breadth. The fruit is about the size, and very 
much the shape, of a duck’s egg. The combined flavours of a water melon, a cucumber, and a lump 
of sugar-candy, will give some idea of this delicious and refreshing fruit, as it melts in tlie mouth. 
The cherimoya is a large fruit, and is altogether delicious. The idea which occurs to every one on 
rating it for the first time is, that it is a vegetable custard. I scarcely ever offered it to an Ame- 
rican who did not make that comparison, thinking that he had said an orjginal and smart thing; 
but 1 had heard it before at least a hundred times. I'hey have a fruit very much like what we call 
the ‘ May-apple.*^’ • e 
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siastics, and espeeially the mmiooaries^ contributed greatly to the early intro- 
duction of European fruits and yegetables. The gardens of the convents and 
of the secular priests were, in fact, nurseries, from which the recently imported 
vegetables were diffused over the country. ^ 

Bees’«wax is an article produced in great quantities. In the churches wax 
candles are perpetually burning, and are also used in processions. 

Sugar was formerly an important article of production. The cane is cul-' 
tivatea in many districts. But, although it has been proved that it can be 
produced cheaper than by slave labour in Cuba, yet no great efforts arc made 
to cultivate the sugar cane as an important branch# of industry. It succeeds 
very well in*most the countries south of twenty-eight degrees. The most 
productive plantations are on the declivities of the tabic land, and in the lowec 
plains, to the height of 5400 feet above the sea ; but in many places well 
sheltered the sugar cane grows at an elevation of nearly 7000 feet. These plan- 
tations are most numerous in thd valley of the Rio Santiago, and on the plains 
toward# the Pacific. Their produce is very considerable, but nearly the whole of 
the* sugar is consumed in the country. 

From Vera Cruz there was e;;cported annually more than half a million of arrobas 
of sugar, and M. Humboldt estimated the domestic consumption in Mexico at 
more than twice as much. ^Cuba, he says, in 1803 exported 2,576,000 arrobas 
of sugar, and used for her internal consumption 440,000 more. The export of 
sugar from the Havannah, from 1801 to 1810 inclusive, averaged 2,850, 000»«» 
arrobas, or about 644,000 cwt. a year. Cotton, indigo, coffee, and cacao, have 
never been cultivated to any great extent in New Spain; though the Mexicans, 
like all other Spaniards, are great consumers of chocolate. Humboldt ascertained 
the quantity of cacao exported annually fiom the Spanish settlements, from 1799 
to 1803, to be as follows; — from Venezuela and Maracaybo, 145,000 fanegas ; 
from Cumana, 18,000 ; f^om New Barcelona, 5000; and from Guyaquil, 600,000; 
total, 228,000. But he omitted the delicate cacao of Guatemala. The vanilla 
sent to Europe was nearly all from the provinces of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz. Great 
care is required in drying #hte plant. Cochineal was formerly a production cul- 
tivated only in Mexico. Oaxaca furnished annually 32,000 arrobas of cochin eaL 
valued at 2,400,000 dollars. 

Very litt1c*silk is produced in Mexico ; a company has lately been formed in 
order to cultivate the mulberry and breed silk-worms. 

The annual produce of agriculture of New Spain was valued by Hum- 
boldt at 29,000,000 of dollars. This, like nearly all other estimates respecting 
this country, must be considered vague. , 
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itecas of Anvisiaiia, Scc^ to Housekeepen in the City of Mexico, as stated by Mr. Mtyeh 


‘PROVISIONS, &e. 


UBJITS. 

BmT 

Muttoo 



JDuoka.^s. 



Pigeons 

FISH. 

PMno4>liiiico, the Itkej 

th^ETablfs. tea, 

. COFFEE, fte. 

Onions 

Aebohokes 

Csiihflowers 

Osbbtgos 

Pass 

Corn 

Barley 

Woe 

Bsdishes 

Potatoes 

Beans (frUoles) 

ObllA peppers 

Tomatoes 

Bread 

Biscuits 

r. Chocolate 

Tea 

Oofibe 

Sugar (refined) 

„ (white) 

FRUITS. 

Pines 

Oherimoyaa 

Pearhes 

Oranges 


Quantities and Prices. 


1!H cents per 80 ooncrs. 
m » >r Ifi .» 

50 „ „ lb. 

37* .S ^S. P«lr. 

1 dir, SO t, fur each. 

00 M » *1 

35 „ per pair. 


02* e%ats per lb. 


12* cents per doaen. 

^5 „ ,, 

12* ,, each (suiall). 

12* to 25 cents each. 

25 cents per pint, 
to G dlis. per cargo oi 400 lbs. 
3 dlra. ,, „ 

12* cents per lb. 

0* tt •« 8* doaen. 
13* „ „ quart. 

1 ^* •• *. »» 

31* „ „ lb. 

13* „ „ doaon. 

G* „ for innr small 
loaves, sixteen ounces in all. 
fl* rents per 1G ounces. 
50 „ „ lb. 

3 to 3 dollars per lb. 

85 to 37* cents per lb. 

IR^ cents per lb. 


Fruits*>(coiirlfiMCcf.) 

Plantains. 

iGrapes 

Walnuta 

Melons 

Avoratea 

Apples 

iTnnas 

Lemons.. 

Guyavas 

Granaditas 


12* cents each. 

0* to 12* rents each. 
G* cents for four. 

0* „ SIX. 


PROVISIONS, fto. 


DRINKS. 

Milk 

Pulque. 

Water 

Aguardiente 

Mescal...” 

Chicha...^ 

Orgeat 

Agua de ohia.. ..... 


Charcoal.. 


FUEL. 


•r 


SERVANTS. 

Cook 

Coachman.. 

Waiter 

Housekeeper 

Chambermaid 

Scullion.., 


RENTS. 

They vary according to 
situation, but they are 
very high throughout the 
capital ; 500 dollars, 25U0 
dollars, and even higher 
rates, are given for the 
very best. 


Quantities and Prioea. 


tf* oents for four. 

95 „ per lb. 

pg ftir fcirty# 

6* to 13* cents each. 
6* cents for four. 

13* „ per doaen. 

«** » « „ 

fi* ft ft tf 

G* „ fur eight. 

C* „ „ four. 


6* oents per quart, 
fi* >f If 3qiiaits. 

6* „ ,. bairel. 

IH II *i quart, 

35 II If II 

^ I* I. 3 pints. 

fi| fi i. quart. 

S* .1 M 1 W , • 

0* oents lor oibs. 


4 to d denars per month. 

15 n 8fi It tt ft 

15 t* tt If 

3 f» 10 

3 tt 4 ,, ,, ,, 

3 tt 4 ,, ,, ,, 


CHAPTER X. 

•* f 

^ MANUFACTURES. 

prohibited, but was unable altogether to prevent manufacturing in- 
dustry in her colonies. The great extent, and populousncss, ^of her foreign 
possessions, — the remoteness of the principal settlements from the coast, — the 
difficulty of transporting bulky commodities over the interior of America, — the 
want of industry and commercial enterprise in her su1)jects at home,— the almost 
exclusive attention of her government to the acquisition of the precious metals, — 
and the Spanish indifference, and ignorant contempt, for other sources of 
opulence, — all contributed to bring forward soixe fabrics in Mexico. Spain, it is 
t true, recognised the existence of a few branches of manufacturinl^ industry ip her 
colonies,— but the policy was to sacrifice those at any time to the real, or supposed, 
interests of the mother country. About the middle of the eighteenth century an 
extensive plan for the establishment of European manufactures at Quito was pro- 
posed to the Spanish ministry, and uridertaken with their consent and apparent 
approbation, but was defeated by secret instructions, given to their agents in 
America; and in 1801 the manufactory of Indian chintz in Mexico was prohibited, 
lest It should interfere with the cotton manufactures of the peninsula. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that this was also the avowed policy of England ; 
and that even Lord Chatham was its champion.* But neither the governments 

* Lord Cliatham declared that he would not, if he could prevent the^i, allow .the coloniag to 
inanufactuTe a horse-shoe nail. Mr. Tliomp.son says, ** The mechanical arts are in a low condition. 
Most of the articles of every description which are used there are brought Trom oilier countries, 
with the exception of plate, saddles, and a fei' others. Large quantities of plate are manufac- 
tured both fur churches and ind'VKiuah'. I never saw a handsome piece, however, which was made 
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o England^ Mr of 8|^n^ could prevent the colonies from manufacturing certain 
necessary OMiriiei. 

The of Mexico under Ibe Spanish government up to 1807 

were woollen8> cottons, gold and silver lace, hatli, mther, soap, and earthenware; 
but the total value of tne goods sriiich theynrodiioed, according to Humboldt, 
was not more than 7>000,000 or 6,000,000 of dollars annually. Some trifling 
fabrics of silk were introduced since that time ; and the manufactures increased 
considerably consequence of the war with England and the interruption of 
foreign commerce. Tobacco and gunpowder were royal manufactures and mono- 
polies ; and the former brought to the crown a clear revenue of 4,000,000 of dollars 
annuaUy. Mexican artizaus were said, by Von Humboldt, to be remas)ml|ly 
skilful in works of plate and jewellery ; and, like some of the eastern 
they had a singular turn for imitation ; that very good carriages were made at 
Mexico, though the best coaches came from England. Mr. Thompson denies 
that they are skilful plate workefs. 

9 «Thtre were carriage-roads established by Spain from Mexico to roost of the 
principal towns of the kingdom ; but the transport of commodities has been 
chiefly effected, as in Old Spain, on the backs of mules. The new road from 
Peroie to Vera Cruz was compared by Humboldt to the roads of the Simplon 
and Mont Cenis. It was gping since then to ruin ; but is in better condition, 
since the enterprising Americans have established diligences, driven also by 
Americans, between Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico. • 

Of the present state of manufactures in Mexico, Mr. Mayer gives the following 
statement ; — 

** A favourite mode/' he says, of raising loans in Mexico, for the benefit of go- 
veramantf has been tliat of granting permits to merchants (chiefly Englishmen) to intro- 
duce cotton twist into the republic. This is a prohibited article — prohibited for the 
purpose of cherishing the« manufacturing establishments of the country. That these 
have progressed to a very considerable extent, and have entirely outstripped the pro- 
duction of the cotton planters of Mexico, will be seen by the annexed table, which 1 have 
obtained from the most authgndic sources : — 


Statistics of Mcrican Manufactures. 


DE«*ARTMENT5. 

Factoric*. 

Spindles 

Established. 

Spindles 
in flection. 

XuiAL. 


number. 

number. 

numbai . 

number. 

la Memioo 

12 

3U,15G 


30,156 

47,918 

Hitebla* 

21 

39.G72 

12.240 

„ V«raCra/ 

7 

l7,Hti0 

11,312 

0,200 

23,060 

„ Guadalaxara ! 

S 

(>,900 

17.HI2 

„ Queretaro 

2 

7M0 

.. .. 

7,020 

„ Diiraneo 

4 

2,52U 


2,520 

„ Uuaneauato 

1 

1,200 

.... 

1,200 

„ Sonora 

t 1 

1,000 

.. .. 

1,000 

* Total 

S3 1 

107,340 

1 23.940 

131,280 


there. They say that the saddlers of no other country can make a Mexican saddle. I do not 
think any decent saddler would if he could. There are two articles, however, which I believe 
have never been manufactured in any other country — the reboso (a long shawl worn by the 
women), and the serape, winch is used all the year round by the men. Tlie reboso is made 
either of cotton or silk, and sometimes one-half of each. Those made of cotton are most 
esteemed, and sell for tlie higlisst price. They sell for from twenty to fifty and a hundred dollars. 
If they could be made as other similar fabrics arc, by European skill and machinery, they would 
not cost ten dollars. The serape is nothing more than a blanket, the warp of cotton and the 
filling of wool, with all the fantastical figures woven upon it which characterise the Indian taste 
for wampum and beads. They sell at from tlrree dollars to three hundred. In summer or winter 
nearly every Indian you meet has one thrown over his shoulders, and in the rainy season no man 
rides five miles without one.” 

* Mr. Thompson says, — “ Puebla is the Lowell of Mexico. The principal cotton manu- 
factories art locatffii there, and some of them in very successful operation, which can be said of 
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" It ma 9 t be remarked, that there are three mannfactnring eelliblMulimite tn the de- 
partment of Ouraneo, the number of apindles in whici), are not inolnded itt‘.|l|ie preceding 




log them* They may, however,, be calculated at about 400Q, ^ded to the 

131,280, will give a grand total of 135,000, at leaet# The number onooins, also, in the 
republic is not presented, because dt^i^bave been Airnisbed only in relation to those 
moved by machinery. An immense number of hand^looms are in constant occupation 
throughout the republic. 



* At the town of Lowoll, alone, they make nearly 1,250,000 yarda of cotton tloth per week, employ abont 0000 
opevativea (6375 femalea). and use 433,000 lbs of law cotton per week. The annual amount ot raw cotton mod, ia 
22,568,000 Iba. i enough to load hity abips, ol 360 tuns each ; and of cotton manufactured, 70,275,010 yarda : 100 lbs. of 
cotton will produce eighty-nine yards of cloth. 

The average price of mantas (cotton cloth), of one taiM width, in 1842, was about 
^twen ^ ’five cents the vara: and of twisty No. 12 to 22, about seventy-five cents the 
pouSffi!r*<v was* estimated, that if cotton fell in consjqiiencc of iinpoilations being 

very few others. The English and other foreign merchants had, in 1B42, cither bv the force of 
argument or some more potential infiuence, induced the President to consent to the admission, 
on more favQiirable terms, of coarse cotton goods ; but the united and violent Opposition of the 
manufacturers of Puebla defeated the arrangement. I said that very few of these establishment 
in Mexico* were prosperous, or ever have been, although the price of an article of cotton goods is 
ill Mexico tliirty cents a yard, which seffi in the United States for six cents. This results from 
many causes, whicii appear insuperable. The fiist of these is the high price of the raw material, 
which ranges from forty to fifty cents per pound, and in lucIi articles as coarse cottons, the raw 
material constitutes the chief element of value. Tlie importation of raw cotton is absolutely 
prohibited, and the tariff policy in Mexico, as in all other countries, rests upon a combination of 
different interests wfiich are benefited by it ; and although neither the manufacturera nor the 
cotton growers constitute a numerous class in Mexico, yet their combined influence, with the aid 
of the catcii-words ‘ National independence, home industry,* &c., which have had so much power 
in a much more enlightened country than Mexico, are all-sufficient to sustain the^ prohibitory 
system— by which a Mexican pays for one shirt a sum that would buy him five in any other 
countr 3 \ Another immense disadvantage of the Mexican manufacturer is, that all his machinery is 
transported by land at enormous cost — and when any portion of it gets out of order, the difficultv 
and delay of repairing it, and the consequent loss are Incalculable. However tempting to sucli 
an investment may be the high prices of the manufactured articles, those high prices are equally 
tempting to smuggling in a country with 10,000 miles of frontier and sea-board. There is, 
pcrliaps, no other countiy where the receipts of the custom-house are so little to be relied on as 
to the amount of importations, and where smuggling is carried to so great an extent^ even where 
goods are regularly imported, innumerable frauds are practised both by and^ upon the custom- 
house officers.” , ^ 

* « « 
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allowed, or a large crop* to twenty-five dollars the quintal, these articles would be re- 
duced to eighteen and three-quarters cents the ffara for the first, and to fifty cents the 
pound for the seconds This condition of the mailiet would prevent all importations from 
abroad, even aided by smuggling. 

A merchant of the city of Mexico, informefi^Mr* Meyer that there are»about 5000 
hand-looms throughout the departments, whidi 'Witt work up all the spun yarn into 
mantas and rebosos as fast as it can be made. Many Of these looms arc entirely em*- 
ployed in the manufacture of the common rebosos the consumption of which is so great 
among the poorer classes. The value of these looms is estimated at between 6,000,000 
dollars and 7,000,000 dollars. The number of persons employed, in every way in manu- 
factures, cannot be much short of 30,000. • 

** The power made^ise of for the movement of the factories is water ; which is abundant 
for that purpose, all over \he country, proceeding from small streams falling from t)^6 
mountains into the neighbouring plains or barrancas. Owing to the scarcity of wood, and 
the costliness of its transportation, |team cannot be advantageously applied. 

There arc several manufaclones of cotton balls, or thread, in Mexico, but they are 
not of^ery great importance. 

• ** Paper factories are working with considerable success. There are two near the 
capital, one at Puebla, and one in Guadalaxara. Their productions are very good, but 
by no means adequate to the ednsumption of the country. The quantity of this article 
used for cigarritos^ or paper cigars, is inconceivable. The best coarse wrapping or enve- 
lope paper, I have ever seen, is made in Mexico from the leaves of the Agave Americana, 
the plant which yields ** pulque.” It has almost the toughness and tenacity of iron. 

Both at Puebla and Mexico there are several glass factories, making large quanttti!! 
of the material for windows and common tumblers. Their produce is, nevertheless, insuf- 
ficient for the wants of the country. 

“ Woollen blankets, and some very coarse woollen cloths or baizes^ are also manufac- 
tured in the republic. The blankets are often of beautiful texture, and woven, with the 
gayest colours and patterns, into a garment that frequently costs a fashionable cavalier 
from two to five hundred dollars. As this is as indispensable an article for the comfort of 
a l^pero as of a gentleman, and as necessary for a man as a reboso is for a woman, you 
may readily imagine how great is the consumption. , 

Such is a sketch of this^branch of industry, to which the government and people 
seem to have devoted ihemlclves with a hearty will. We have dwelt at considerame 
length upon it, as evincing an energy and temper not usually attributed^o MexjggjgiL,,^,)^ 
for the purpose of exhibiting a phase of character at once creditable to thmrSlSrution 
and manifesting a degree of independence and thriftincss worthy of imitation.” 

Several failures have occurred in the cotton factories of Mexico. The pro- 
hibitory system is persevered in ; and the prices of cotton cloths, especially, are 
enormously high. Mr. Thompson has a far less favourable opinion than 
Mr. Mayer of the manufactures of this republlb. 


CHAPTER XI. 

COMMERCE OF MEXICO. 

• 

Tab commerce of New Spain with the mother country was carried on almost 
entirely through Vera Cruz. In time of peace, Mr. Humboldt estimated the 
annual value of the exports, in that commerce, at 22,0(M,000 of dollars, and the 
annual value of the imports at 15,000,000 dollars. His statement of the arti- 
cles arc asi follows ; — 
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»aCPOBT». 

OoM and filTer, in coId, bullion, md plain 

llodbiMl....... 



Flour 4.4\j 

Indigo, being Cbe prodnon of Nimvo Bfpana#* 
8alt meat and otbor ptovittona *••••«•••». 

Tanned hideo 

Saraaparilla 

Vanilla 

Jalap 

Smp 

Logwood 



■■■iWW 

100^ 

«0,000 

90.000 
OOtOOO 

60.000 
00,000 

40.000 

80.000 


91.790,000 


IMPORTS. 


Balej;o^, ineluding woollens, otittons, linens,} 

Brandy 

Cacao 

Quitkillrer 

Iron, mannlbetared and unmanufactured. . . . 

Steel 

Wme 

Beea'-wax 


Dollan. 


0,900,000 

1,000.000 

1JK)0,000 

1,000,090 

000,000 

000,000 

900.000 
70(V00O 

800.000 


. This statement^ however, must be considered as a mere approximation, which- 
Humboldt, founded on the average of several years of peace, and therefore more 
applicable to the period antecedent to 1796, when the war with England broke 
out. Humboldt does not include, in this estim'ate, the contraband trade on the 
sea coast, and he has also omitted the indigo imported from Guatemala, aid ^ 
cacao of Guayaquil, though exported from Vera Cruz, because these articles 
were not the produce of that kingdom. , 

The difficulty of intercourse at times was so great, that from Acapulco to 
Lima the passage was sometimes longer than from Ljma to Cadiz. Mexico and 
Peru, though at no great distance, were therefore incapable of maintaining any 
•considerable commerce with each other. The old Acapulco Manilla ship arrived 
once a year at Acapulco with a cargo of Indian goods, valued at 1,200,000 or 
1,300,000 dollars, and carried back silver in exchange, with a very small quantity 
of American produce, and some European goods. 

The last under the old system, sailed from Vera Cruz in 177^9 
ported the produce of the four preceding years, which amounted in value to 


Tbe export* of produce In 1787—00, the four iinit year* after the new eyatem 
- :ely -- - ■ * 


Dollars. 

2,470,022 


was completely established , were Tulued at 11 ,304,604 


V UifliBrenee of the four years 4, 8,994,649 

“ {IIm:::::::;:::;::::::::::::::;:::;::::::::’.:::;::: sSm 
The export of 1802 was not, probably, a fair comparison, as that was the first 
year of peace after the termination of a long war, in which the direct commerce 
with Spain bad been in a great measure suspended. In 1803, the value of 
exports wa0 more than double that of four years under tbe old system, and nearly 
equal to the exports of two years immediately after the introduction of a more 
0 |)en trade. This open trade m^st not be considered either a free trade, or a 
trade with a foreign country. It meant, in fact, an open trade with Spain. 
The trade with foreign countries was really open only after 1808| and it is now 
Mearly closed by a prohibitorv tariff. > ^ 

Humboldt gi^es the following estimate of the total amount, including the 
contraband : 

^ D ilUrs. 

Annual value of importation of gooda ^ 9o,ooo,ooo 

■■■ exportation of produce 6,0011,000 

Balance to be diachmrged in money ......I 14,000,000 


Annual produce of tbe minea 93,000,000 

Export of money on account of the crown, and of private Indu 

Tiduals rcaiding m Spain...... 8,000,000 

Export to diMcbarge the balance of trade 14,000, OOO 

Money added to the euroulation of the colony 1,000,000 

93,000,000 


According to Humboldt Uhc dollars imported into Nbeva Espana and 
Guatemala, in 1803, amounted to 22,000,000; and the exports consisted of pro- 
duce to the value of 9,000,000 dollars, besides 22,500,000 dollars in specie^ 
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The commerce of Mexico has been diminishing for the last eighteen years. 
This is attributable to the continual revolutionary disturbances of the country, 
the decrease of the wealth of the people, and the pecuniary embarrassments to 
which most of the inhabitants have been subjected, by the non-payment pf go- 
vernment loans, and of unfortunate investments. 

In 1832 and 1833, the revenue of the custom house amounted to about 

12,000,000 per annum. In 1839, on account of the French blockade, it fell to 
nearly 3,000,000; in 1840, it rose again to 7>000,000; and, in the following 
year, fell to littfe more than 5,000,000 which sum may be Svided among the 
different ports as follows, to wit : • 


VcA Cr^ 

Tampico 

Matamom .... 


DollarR. 

Bfarattaa 

Gupamas 


. 55,814 

Monlorrey..... 
Acapulco 

*“*•¥ 

• 


San Bias 


908 .aib 

5,287.00f 


This corresponds to about 12,300,000 dollars’ value of importation annually 
divided (according to an estimate), in the following manner ; — 


. Do11ar*i. 

Prom England 4,'W0,(N)0 

,, Priiu<e .... 3,000,000 

„ Hamburg 1 500,000 

,, Chum .... l,00(i,U0() 

„ Hiiitod Statea 800 ooo 

Spain 500.000 

M Genua and other porta 1,000.000 


12,300,000 

The expense to the govemnient, for the collection of this revenue, was 
348,290 dollars. These statements are exclusive of the contraband trade from 
the United States by Santa l^c, and by the English and Ameiicaus by the sea- 
coasts. 

The exports from the whgla republic (chiefly its own productiflns), may be 
rated as follows, viz. : — 


EXPORTS. 


Amount. 


r Specie, through Vera Crur 

PhiMah. 3 *• Mauatlan and San Blaa.. 

Free 0 e . < through other porta 

C Silver, through Tampion 

Cochineal, jalap, vanilla, Baraaparilla, and bidea 

Sundriet .....Vi 

Total 


dnllare. 

4.000. 000 

2.500.000 

5.0110.000 

7.000. 000 

1,000,000 

500,000 


20.000.<H)0 


IVom this estimate, about 18,500,000 dollars in the precious metals, are 
exported annually from Mexico, The mines produce near 22,000^000 of silver, 
of which, it is calculated, that 12,000,000 are coined in the seven mints of the 
republic per*annum, Ther^ is a difference of about 8,000,000 dollars between 
the imports and exports, a hxge portion : all which is estimated to be covered by 
smuggling. ^ 

The following comparative estimate of the exports and imports of the 
United States and of Mexico, for the years 1841 and 1842, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting in this connexion, especially when the comparative extent of territory 
and population is taken into consideration : 


7 M 


VOL. 111. • 
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EXPORTS. 


Amount. 

Amount. 

dollari. 

dollarli. 


20,000.000 

.. .. 

16,500,000 

• • •• 

1,500,000 

.... 

10,500,000 

• * ft a 

90,357,320 

104;i 17,960 

.... 

4.760.640 

677.297 

6.881.452 

9.805,235 

D. 805, 235 


.... 

104.117,009 

.... 

0,805,235 


04,312,734 


Exports from Mexico in 1842 . 
Of whiebiin gold oud silver . . 


Bslsnce in other products of industry . 

xo«ss of imports over th< 
of the precious jnetsis. 


Bxo«w of Im^rts over the Indnstrlnl exports, exclusivel 


Imports of the United Statei in 1841—2 • 
Exports from „ ,, „ 


Difierenoe. . . . 


Exports of gold and silver „ .. .. 

Of which was the produce of U. 8« Mines . 

„ foreign gold 

„ foreign silver 


Toti|)., 


|Total exports from the United States 
Deduct exports of the precious metals. 


The United States exported 94,312,734 dollars’ value, representing her in- 
dustry (exclusive of gold and silver), while Mexico, with a territory nearly as large, 
exported but 1,500,000 dollars. In addition to fliis, it must be recollected, that 
but 2,746,846 dollars of the precious metals were the product of the United 
States, while at least 15,000,000 dollars were the product of the Mexican mines ; 
leaving an excess of nearly 3,000,000 above the total annual coinage of the 
nation. 


dollars. 

Whole value of export^, say for 8,000,000 inhabitants . . 20,000,000 

„ „ 17,000,000 „ . . . 104,117,969 

This will give the ratio of about 6 dollars 12^, cents for each person in the 
United States, and 2 dollars 50 cents for each person in Mexico. 

The contraband trade of Mexico has been carried on there with the utmost 
audacity ; sCktistical returns must therefore be irtip^^rfect. 


TRADE OP Tiiii sEA PORTS. 

We have obs^fve^that there are no great navigable rivers, andrf^ewgood harbours. 
Not a mile of any Mexican river is navigated by steamboats. Probably not 600 
miles of all the rivers in the empire could be navigated by the smallest steam vessels 
— nor is there a railroad in Mexico. It is asserted tliat there is not one in any 
country in which the Spanisl^ language was spoken. We believe not one in 1646. 
Nearly all European trade passes through Vera Cruz and Tampico. The backs 
of mules are the means of transport. , 

Port of Vera Cruz. — This port is far from being a good harbour. It is 
rather a roadstead. The little island of St. Juan de Ulloa, which is^ entirely 
covered with''the immense fortress, is 500 or 600 yards from the m'ble of Vera 
Cruz, between which points all the commercial shipping anchors. It frequently 
occurs that violent north winds (called ‘Mos nortes/^ or northers) drive the ves- 
sels on shore, and even seriously ^^amage the mole. The anchorage is bad. 
There is a brilliant revolving light, eighty feet above the level of the sea, on the 
north-west point of the island. Foreign ships of war anchor about three miles 
below, near the island of Sacrificios. A very narrow channel affords the only 
passage for ships of war, which must consequently pass immediately under the 
guns of the fort. The fortress of St. Juan de Ulloa has always been considered 
as one of the strongest in the world. When it was bloiVn up in 1839, by the 
French, its garrison was wretched. Even then it would not have ^een so readily 
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taken had it not been for the aocidental explosion of the powder magazine. It is 
"at present, August, 1846, blockaded by the United States. Mr. Thompson says, 
Vera Cruz is much more efTectually protected than by all her fortifications, by the 
northers and voinito (the yellow fever). The former have been the terror of ail seamen 
since the discovery of the country. The latter prevails on all the Atlantic coast of 
Mexico during the whole year, and with the greatest malignancy, for two-thirds of the 
year ; and it so happens, that the few months of comparative exemption from tlie ravages 
of the yellow fever are precisely those when the northers prevail with the most destructive 
violence. • 

** I can see no advantage which could be gained by getting possession of Vera Cruz 
which would be at all commensurate with the loss of life, from disease alone, in retain- 
ing it. It is nob the only«port which Mexico possesses; and if it were, there is no 
country in the world which wobld be so little injured by cutting off all its foreign com- 
merce, for there is no single want of civilised man which Mexico is not capable of fur- 
nishing. The town, it is true, might be^estroyed, and heavy losses and much individual 
suffering be caused, but these are amsngst the painful and deplorable consequences, 
not Uie leg^itimate objects of honourable war/* 

The present city of Vera Cruz is not the same which was built by Cortez in 
1519, and which was the first European settlement in America. The Villa Rica de 
la Vera Cruz^ the rich town of the true cross, is distant about six miles from the 

E resent city. Vera Cruz is ..described as rather a neatly built town, with 
road and tolerably clean streets. 

Mr. Thompson, who gives the last account of it, says, 

It would no doubt be as healthy as any other place in the same latitude and climate, 
if it were not for some large swain|)s in the rear of the city* The voinito is by no means 
tiie only, nor do 1 think it the most fatal of the diseases which prevail there. The bills 
of mortality in some years exhibit a great number of deaths from some other diseases, 
whilst in other years much the greatest number die of vomito.” 

Commerce of the Port of Vera Cruz. 


NATIONS. 




.X 


American 

English 

French 

Spsnish 

Hamburg 

HanisU... 

Belgian 

Bremen 

PruMian 

Santinian 

Onlombiaa 

Mexican, 

^ ^ Totol, 


ONE 

YEAR, 1 

S I XilM O N T H S. 

Prom the 1st of January to Fromthnitor Jsnaary. 1841 

j the 31st of December, 1841. j 

to the 1st of July. 

Entries. 

Departures. 

Entries. 


number* 

number. 

number. 

number. 

39 

37 

19 

10 

43 

42 

20 

31 

31 

33 

13 

17 

36 

35 

13 

15 

5 

.5 

a 

4 

^ 1 

4 

1 

1 

3 ■ 

3 

1 

0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

*2 

3 

2 

0 

4 

6 

3 

2 

5 

5 

2 

3 

37 

; 43 

20 

20 

310 

218 

lh2 

109 


PaMengers in 1841. 1100 

Immigrunts 4.50 


Increase of popaletian 


614 








SPANISH AMEHICAN REPUBLICS. < 

Gross Rsturn of British and Foreign Trade at the Port of Vera Cruz, during the Year 
. 1845. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 


nations. 


„17 

American XJ 

Prcnch. 

Kiinieatic « 

Daniab 5 

Bclffianii ,| 3 

PruMianii o 

Sanliniann 2 

Venesuelan* ' i 


Invoice Value 

of Cargoea in ^ 

Pounds Ster- ▼*■■• 10 . 
ling. 


Invoioe ValM 
of Cargoes In 
Ponncls Star* 
ling. 


number, number. 
.17 3.438 

104 11,480 

36 4 7315 

17 3,704 

16 2,31tt 

6 1,016 

6 703 

3 643 

2 376 

3 306 

1 110 

268 30,410 


number. 

124 

084 

336 

204 

138 

02 

47 

27 

23 

84 

7 


L number, 
f 138 
976 

I 226 

241 

4^' 121 

62 
37 
27 
23 
63 
7 


keiS* f2!liSJlf***** ®{ ^‘*'•*6® im^rtatious cannot be obtained at the custom.house> where no account of them is 

■apt . nor are foreign niorcbants at all disposed to give any smb infoimatiou. 

TJie Port op Tampico has a bar at both the entrance of Boca del Rio and 
iSrazo de Santiago, and they only admit small bripjs and lesser vessels ; but the 
rivers which flow into the lagoon are to some ‘extent navigable. It is quite or 
nearly as unhealthy as Vera Ci uz. 

Trade of Tampico, from the 1st of January to the 31st of December, 1841. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 


N Ayr I O.N S. 


United States. . , , . 

Biitisb men of.waflRid 

packets 

British merchantmen. 

^ MuxicAn 

French 

Spanish 

SardUuian 

Danish 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Invoice in 
Pounds Ster- 
ling. 

VesBols. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Invoice in 
Pounds Ster- 
ling. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

£ 

number. 

number. 

number. 


24 

2672 

168 

49,025 8-3 

24 

2437 

155 

119,840 5-2 

10 



06,735 

•19 



1,120,397 

u 

ioii 

"70 

216,900 

8 

696 

63 

4,800 

18 

864 

120 

14,800 

18 

88.5 

123 

3,900 

4 

602 

43 

83,000 

3 

462 

.12 

85,000 

6 

r>»o 

65 

64,300 

10 

1290 ^ 

110 

40,000 

0 

1004 

80 

20,000 

7 

786 ” 

70 

2,000 

1 

110 

0 

0,000 

1 

HO 

9 

600 

1 

fi2 

5 

1.200 

1 

62 

6 


y. 1 

6936 

668 __| 

526,060 8-2 

01 

(i083 

6GG 

1,820, .597 5-2 


N.B. -The pound sterling is valued at five dollars. 

t 


Foreign Trade with Tampico, from the 1st of January to the 31st of June, 1842. 


ARRIVED. 


DEiPARTSD. 



Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

dollars. 

numl/er. 

number. 

43,320 

13 

1002 

20,953 


.... 

810.000 

6 

687 

58,000 

17 

983 

105,000 

3 

260 

200.000 

5 

641 

45,000 

4 

402 

26,000 

1 

186 

6,000 

1 

67 

1,062,246 

62 1 

<168 


*^ 10 voice Vali^ 
I of Canroes. 


2,846.240 

7,125 

6,260 

6,000 

176.000 

4.000 

3.000 

4.000 


N.B. —The importation in Brituh vessels and royal mdil-steainersi ia entirely quichailver. 

• 0 
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Gbow JUturn of Britidi and Foragn Trade at the Pwt of Tampico, during the Year 
ending the Slat of December, 1844. 


NATIONS. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

VesaeU. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

Grew*. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 

Britith 

number. 

0 

number. 

number. 

dollar*. 

number. 

number. 

numlier. 

dollars. 

(Of the country in 
wtiioh the oouhuI 
maidea.) 

French 

• 

14 

1563 

135 

84 000 

\± k 

9 

70 

1«|L 

Ok AIMS 

Spanish 




19 •> 

ZO.VUU 

Ainencan 

IS 

1 


104 

21 00(1 

1 % 



S4,000t 

Bremen 

10 

5 OUO 

10 

1 

J dlri 
f iiA 

99 





JOU 

10 

500 

lV>tal 

1 30 1 

4201 

i 319 

208.000 1 

38 

3933 1 

314 1 

1 52,410 


• Chiefly ipecie. « -f Including specie. 

The Port of Matamoros is formed by the Rio Bravo del Norte, and is forty miles 
distanit frSm the town, where the cTi«ttoin-house is. There arc two harbour^, v'z., the 
Drazo de Santiag^o, and the Buca del Rio ; which latter is about nine miles to the south- 
ward of the former. Both are obAtructed by a bar ; that of the Brazo having usually 
from eight to ten feet water over it ; and that of the Boca del Rio, from four to six feet. 
These bars are impassable duiing any strong wind. The anchorage in both harbours is 
fair, in three to five fathoms ; but there is no perfect security for vessels during the gales 
so frequent in August and September. Vessels cannot come up the river to the town. 
In the Brazo, they unload by mean.«iof lighters ; and in the Boca del Rio, they discharge 
on the bunks of the river. The tide rises and falls but a few iuebes. 

There is no lighthouse, and tlie coast is very flat. The best indication to an arriving 
vessel of her proximity to the port, is the discolouration of the water caused by the 
river, and which extends to some distance at sea. 

On the arrival of a vessel off either harbour, the pilot goes out to her, if the bar be 
not too rough. A custom-hduse officer receives all the papers, giving to the captain a 
receipt for the same. 

The whole trade of Ma^ginaoras in 1841, was carried on in vtssels from the 
United States — ^Vessels, 32; tonnage, 2345. 


Exports to the United States. 


ARTICLES. 

Value. 


dira. eta. 
352.70G 87 

11 7, .134 00 
15,043 00 

800 00 

Hldl*B TT-- 

Wool ' 

HofMiM anil luulea... 

Total 

480,834 87 


• Imports from the United States. 


COUNTRIfiB. 

Silks. 

Woull^s. 

Cottons. 

Linens. 

Ironware 
and ma- 
chinery. 

Paper. 

»- 

Jewelry. 

Sundries. 

Tota l« 

normany 

dollars. 

dollars. 

e 

dollar*. 

2.051 

dollars. 

40,947 

23,768 

dollars. 

dollsra. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

240 

dollar*. 

43,244 

England' 

1040 

35,040 

140,280 

3,921 



ii 

308,195 

Spain ,,, 


,, 

8,060 

United State* 

* * 


25, *640 
31,480 

1 


15*120 

270 


.. 

6,6140 

100,900 

France • •. 

2340 

4,148 


1g80 

452 

5,334 

53,301 

Havana 

6,597 

•• 

13,243 

13.245 

Total value.... 

3380 

20,194 

205.451 i 

71.313 

19A11 

1680 

452 

96,165 1 

! 426.94.5 
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Gross Return of the Trade of the Port of Matamoros daring the Year ending the 8ist 

^ of December, 1844. 


J 

f, 

NATIONS. 


ARRIVED 

. 

DEPARTED. 

VeMela. 

Tonnage. 

i 

Crews. 

luvoioe Value 
o/ Carg otw in 
Pounds Ster- 
ling. 

^ Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes in 
Pounds Ster. 
ling. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

£ 

number. 

number. 

dumber. 

£ 

Mexicaa 


938 

104 

13.264 

17 

835 

95 

10,016 

French 

1 

, no 

8 

5,400 

1 


8 

3.880 

Hanseutic 

1 

83 

7 

6,000 

1 

88 

7 


Uaited States 

13 

928 

84 

40,650 

11 



49.875 

ToUl 

83 

3054 

203 

65.314 i 

30*^ 

1877 

187 

63,970 


luFORTft. — Flour, spirits, groceries, eud dry goods, from New Orleens and Buglsnd. 

Exports. « 


Specie 37,t4ft 

49,041 bides, value 17.006 

277, 1 AO lbs. wool 3,320 


Return of the Royal Mail Company’s Ships which arrived and deported from Tampico 
during the Year ending the Slst ok' December, 1844. 


N A U E. 

ARRIVED. 

' DEPARTED. 

Date. 

1 Where from. 

Cargoes. 

Onto. 

Where to. { 

Specie shipped. 

Forth 

Dee 

Tweed 

Teviot 

Thames 

Medway 

Severn 

Trent 

Avon 

Forth 

Dee 

Total value..] 

January 20. 
February 18. 
March 19. 

April 16. 

May 10. 

June 15. 

Auguat 14. 
September 18. 
October 22. 
November 17. 
December 16. 

d 

i 

Bedoddeeodd 

2'U’O'e'U'OW’U'O'ow 

1 

o 

zn 

£ 

Quicksilver, 
the total value 
of which 
taken from the 
Consigneea 
was 

154,000 

January 30. 
February 24. 
March 22. 

April 24. 

May 24. 

June 21. 

August 26. 
September 26. 

' October 2G, 
November 22. 
December 23. 

Southampton. 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

£ 

260.000 

21,000 

16,600 

9.000 

232.000 
11,500 

7,600 

360.000 

8.000 
6,000 

• 

.... 1 

154,000 

- Lms 

.... 

930,700 


*l^xchange of Money ^ Weights, and Measures, — 1 dollar = 8 rials, 1 rial 
mecuc 

The currency of the place, “ dinero provisional,^' although it consists precisely of 
the same denominations, is worth 2^ per cent less than the new Mexican dollar, which is 
the only coin exported or received at the Custom-house. That is to say, 2^ per cent is 
the premium paid on the spot, in exchanging one for the other. But the difference be- 
tween the intrinsic value of the two coins is, 1 understand, much greater. 

1 quintal = 4 arrobas = 100 lbs. Spanish ; 100 Spanish lbs. = 101.75 lbs. Eng- 
lish. 

1 vara = 36 inches, 108 varas = 100 English yards. ^ 

Pilotage. — At the Boca del Rio, five dollars per foot draught of water. (At the 
Brazo de Santiago, three dollars per foot draught of water. ^ 

A bill of health is always required. ^ 

enlarges and Dues for Lights, Buoys, Quays, Wharfs, &c.— None. 


PORTS OF THE PACIFIC.** 

Ac dPULco^ or Los Reyes, is situated on the coast of the South Sea. Its inhabit- 
ants formerly consisted of nearly 400 families of Chinese, mulattoes^ and negroes. 
Tlie greater part of the town is on the sea shore. The air is extremely hot and 
moist, independent of its being in the torrid zone, it is entirely shut out from the 
north winds, being surrounded by lofty serrania. These dlrcumstances render 
it very unhealthy, especially in the wet season, on account of the daasps and sea- 
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wiTids blowing from the south-east to the ^eat detriment of the inhabitants 
and merchants who come to trade here ; this being the principal cause why 
scatx!e1y any Spanish families ever resided here. Owing to the barren state of 
the land it is forced to seek its necessary supplies from the Indian sett^ments. 
The only commerce which it can be said to have ever had was a fair, held on the 
arrival of the galleons formerly from China ; and when those departed there 
were no other means for the people of maintaining a trade. At the distance of 
a musket-shot, ^nd on a promontory running far into the sea, is situate tlie castle 
and royal fort of San Diego, mounted with artillery. The pi^rt is safe, and so 
spacious that 500 ships can lay at anchor in it with ettee. It is surrounded by 
lofty rising grounds, lits {principal mouth is on the south side, formed by an 
island of an oblong figure, and somewhat inclining to the south-west. The same • 
island forms also another mouth, which they call chica, or little. The canals on 
either side of the island are twerJty-five fathoms deep. The chief trade of 
Acapulco was its commerce with Manilla. Lat., according to Humboldt, 
16 deg. 90 min. 29 sec. ; long, b]^ ditto, 99 deg. 46 min. Lat., according to the 
Spaniards, 16 deg. 50 min. 30 sec. ; long, by ditto, 100 deg. Both longitudes 
being measured from the meridian of Greenwich. 

The Ports of San Blas and Mazatlan are the other principal ports; as 
harbours, neither are good. We have already given all the information we could 
obtain relative to the ports and trade of San Francisco and Calirornia, 


Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade at the Port of San Bias, during the Year 
ending the 31st of December, 1S45. 
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British I 

llAfiiah..... 


D^nUh... 

PeruTiitn. 
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Ecuador. . . 
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Sweditib. .. 
French.... 
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48d. perdol lar j * .. 
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09 
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4 
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1 
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PORT OF MAZATLAN.: 
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4 

hi 

118,000 

5 

11 

2 

37 
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1 

S4 

123,000 

2 

12 

60,000 

1 

14 

24,000 

1 

14 

30,000 

1 

16 

.... 

1 

32 

202,000 


14 

40.000 


Sf^ 

1,168,500 

27 

•• 

£237.700 



Dues and other Charges on Foreign Shipping at the principal 
Ports of the Mexican Republic. 


PORTS. 


Tonnage 


Fee to Ca 
tain of 


1,323.100 

E264.G20 


Vera Onni*< 


Tampico . 


dollar!, 
one-eigtatb 
per ton. 

2 per 9 feet 
measure* 
ment. 


dollars, dollars. 

tons. 


MatamorM 
San Bias .. 
Maxatlan .. 
Go3ramas^ 


« ** ****** ^ 

1* 


gratincation 
to pilot lOi 


0 

16, snd fiiT 
shifting 
tbeir sbip 
each time, 4 
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RsMAftss. — Wh^iber a ship takes a pilot or not, the pilotage money is exacted on 
foreign shipping. The charge for ballast is exorbitant, and presses severely on owners 
of foreign vessels.^ The supply for ballast is a monopoly in the hands of barge pro- 
prietors. No foreign ship is allowed to convey its own ballast from the beachi which is 
all sand,*and superabundant. Could the Mexican government be prevailed on to permit 
each ship to ballast with its own boats, it would have the effect of reducing the price of 
ballast, and would prove a great relief to British ship owners. Vouchers are not given in 
all cases. Vouchers are here given only on water dues, pilotage, and bill of health ; the 
exceptions being on tonnage duty, fees to captain of the port, and stamps. There are 
no lights on the coasit in this vicinity. Any assistance afforded to vessels in distress is 
an enormous and extra chaVge, at the will or caprice of the solitary pilot establishment 
at the bar, which is not under the contiol of the governipenU Vouclfcns are given by 
» the custom-house on payment of the tonnage duty, and for the captain of the port for Tees 
levied by him. 

The dues here specified are exacted on all for 0 .gn vessels whatever, and under every 
circumstance, whether loaded or in ballast, when calling for orders or for supplies. Every 
vessel letting go her anchor in the haibours or roadstead, even if there is nOfCarg(x on 
board, is subject to these dues ; and if loaded the cargo must all be discharged, whether 
destined for that port, or any other place whatever. ^ There are no light-houses, buoys, 
or moorings, nor any establishment of pilots on the west coast of Mexico; nor are any 
services rendered or advantages existing which would warrant the exorbitant tonnage 
dues and charges exacted. * 

^ No advantages are enjoyed by foreign vessels from which British vessels are ex- 
cluded. Mexican vessels employed in the coasting trade are exempted from all the 
charges specihed in this statement. N o foreign vessels are permitted to carry on the 
coasting trade. 

Biimsii CoKsuLATE, Mexiio, ZOtkof 3Imj^ 1845. 


No country imposes such enormous charges on shipping as Mexico. For 
instance : t 


Cha&ges on British Shipping by the Authorities of Tampico. Example : — Brig Tom- 
linson, 125 Tons Register. 




dollars, cents. 

A 

£ V. d 

FlLOlAGh 

ISR tons at 1 dir 

12'> 

0 

at 4 

4 

35 0 0 

Drafts, mue feet, at .2 dir. 

IH 

U 

.. 4 

3 12 0 

Tu the pilet 

G 

50 

.. 4 

1 b 0 

Voucher given 
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50 


29 18 0 

TONNACK W1TX. 

135 tons, MeAican measurement, no 
voucher given, at 14 dir. 

202 

00 

n 4 

40 10 0 

■ill or HEALTH 

Report in the bill 

354 ^0 

10 0 

M 4 

.. 4 

70 B 0 

2 0 0 

Cfiptain of the port fees, no vouiher 

10 

0 

ft 4 

S 0 0 

Stamps 

s 

50 

ft 4 

1 14 0 

i. 


380 

50 

.. 4 

70 2 0 


Tampico, the 28th of November, 1844. 

James William Glass, (Connd). 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TREATIES OF AMITV, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION, BEIWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE SPANISH 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

Treaty with the United States of Mexico, 

Article I. — Tl)%re shall be perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Ma- 
jesty, the Kins of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelapd, and the United States of 
Mexico, and their citizens. 

Article 11.— -Vhere shallt be, ^between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe 
and the territories of Mexico, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The inhabitants of the two 
countries respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely to come, with their sliips and cargi^ 
to all places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, saving only siicli particular ports to which 
other foreigners shall not be permitted to c^me, to enter into the same, and to remain and reside 
in any part of the said territories respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for 
the ptir^osite of their commerce; and, 'generally, the merchants and traders of each nation, 
respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security for their commerce. 

In like manner, the respective ships of war, and post-oflfice packets of the two countries, shall 
have liberty freely and seciirelv to eomc *to all harbour':, rivers, and places, saving only such par- 
ticular ports (if any) U> wliicTi other foreign ships of war and packets shall not be permitted to 
come, to enter into the same, to anchor, and to remain there and refit ; subject always to the 
laws and statutes of the two countries, respectively. 

By the right of entering tlie places, ports, and rivers mentioned in this article, the privilege of 
carrying on the coasting trade is not understood, in which national vessels only are permitted to 
engage. 

Article 111. — His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
engages further, that the iniiabitaiits of Mexico shall have the like liberty of commerce and na- 
vigation stipulated for in the precedi ng.article, in all his dominions situated out of Europe, to the 
full extent in which the same is permilted at present, or sliall be permitted hereafter, to any other 
nation. 

Article TV. — No higher or c^her duties shall be imposed on the importation into the domi- 
nions of his Britannic Majesty, of any article of the growth, produce, or maniifncture of Mexico, 
and no other or higher duties shtill be imposed on the importation into the territories of Mexico, 
of any articles of the growth, prodi^e,*or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, than 
are or shall be payable on the like articles, being the growth, produce, or iiiunufacture of any 
foreign country ; nor shall any other or higher dutie^s or charges be imposed in the territ^,'>'iui or 
dominions of either of the contracting parties, on the exportation of any article's to the t^fntories 
of the other, than suc^i us are or may be payable on tlte exportation of tlie like articles to any 
other foreign country ; nor shall any probibitioii be imposed upon the exportation of any articles 
the grow'th, produce, or maniifacturc of his Britannic Majesty's dominions, or of the said terri- 
tories of Mexico, to or from the said dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or to or from the said 
territories of Mexico, which shall not ecpially extend to all other nations. 

Article V. — No higher or other duties or charges on effcoiint of tonnage, light or harbour 
dues, pilotage, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, sliall be im- 
posed, in any of the ports of Mexico, on B^tisli vessels, than those payable, iu Uiesame ports, by 
Mexican vessels ; nor, ^ the ports of his Britannic Majesty's territories, on Mexican vessels, than 
sliall be {ipyablc, in the same ports, on BritUh vessels. 

t Article VI. — The same duties sliall be paid on tho importation into the terrisories of Mexico, 
of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether 
such importation shall be in Mexjean or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid on 
the importation into the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, of any article the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of Mexico, whether such importation shall be in British or in Mexican vessels, 
l^e same duties shall be jiaid, and Jlie same bounties and drawbacks allowed, on the exportation 
to Mexico of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty's do- 
minions, whether such exportation shall be in Mexican or in British vessels; and the same duties 
shall be paid, and tlie same bounties and drawbacks allowed, on tlie exportation of any articles 
the growth, produce, or manufticture of Mexico, to his Britannic Majesty's dominions, whether 
such exportation shall be in British or in Mexican vessels. 

Article Vll.^In ordipr to. avoid an v misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which 
may respectively constitute a British or Mexican vessel, it is hereby agreed tliat all vessels built in 
the dominions o# his Britannic Majesty, or vessels which shall have been captured from an enemy 
by his Brit^nic Mijestf's ships of war, or by subjectasof his said Majesty, fiirnislied with letteis of 
- mark by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and regularly condemned in one of his said 
VOL. HI. 7 N ^ 

» 
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Ma]€S^*s prize courts as a lawful prize, or which sholl have been condemned in any competent 
court for the breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slave-trade, and owned, navigated, 
and registered according to the laws of Great Britain, shall be considered as British vessels ; and 
that all vessels built in the territories of Mexico, or captured from the enemy by the ships of 
Mexico, and condemned under similar circumstances, and whicii shall be owned by any citizen or 
citizens thereof, and whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners are citizens of Mexico, 
excepting where the laws provide for any extreme cases, shall be considered as Mexican 
ve98<^. 


And it is further agreed, that every vessel, qualified to trade as above described, under tlie 
provisions of this treaty, stiall be furnished with a register, passport, or sea-leUcr, under the signa- 
ture of the pr(n>cr person authorised to grant the same, according to the laws of the respective 
countries fthe Uirm of whicl^ shall be communicated), certifying the name, occupation, and resi- 
dence of tno owner or owners, in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or in the territories of 
Mexico, as the case may be ; and that he, or they, is, or are, th9 solli owner or^[>wners, in the pro- 
portion to be specified ; tngetlier with the name, burden, and description of the vessel, as to'build 
and measurement, and the several particulars constituting the national character of the vessel, as 
the case may be. ^ 

Articlk VIII. — All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, shall have full liberty, in all the territories of Mexico, to manage their own affairs them- 
selves, or to commit them to tlie management of whomsoever they please, as broker, lUctoF, agent, 
or interpreter ; nor sliall they he obliged to employ any other persons for those purposes than 
those employed by Mexicans, nor to pay them any otiipr salary or remuneration than such as is 
paid, in like cases, hy Mexican citizens ; and absolute freedom shall be allowed, in all cases, to 
the buyer and seller, to barj^in and fix tlie price of any goods, wares, or merchandise, imported 
into, or exported from Mexico, as they shall see good, obseiving tlie laws and established customs 
of the country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
by the citizens of Mexico, under the same conditions. 

The citizens and subjects of the contracting parties, in the territories of each other, shall re- 
ceive and enjoy full and perfect protection for their persons tmd property, and shall have free and 
open access to the courts of justice in the said countries, respectively, for the prosecution and de- 
fence of their just rights ; and they shall be at liberty to employ, in all causes, the advocates, at- 
torneys, or agents of whatever description, whom they may think proper; and they shall enjoy, in 
this respect, the same rights and privileges therein, as native citizens. 

Abticle IX. — In whatever relates to the succession to personal testates, by will or otherwise, 
and the disposal of personal property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, exchange, 
or testament, or in any otlicr manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the sub- 
jects and citizens of the two contracting parties shall enjoy, in tlieir respective dominions and ter- 
ritories, the same privileges, liberties, and rigiits, as native *diikjects ; and shall not be charged, in 
any of these respects, with any higher imposts or duties than those which are paid, or may be paid, 
by tbvniil^tive subjects, or citizens of the power in whose dominions or territories they may be re- 
sident.^' 

Article X.— In all that relates to the police of the ports, the lading and unlading of ships, 
the safety of merchandise, goods, and efiects, tlie subjects of his Hritaniiie Majesty, and the citi- 
zens of Mexico, respc»ctively, shall be subject to the local laws and regulations of tlie dominions 
and territories in wiiich they may reside. They sliall be exempted from all compulsory military 
service, whether by sea or land. No forced loans shall be levied upon them ; nor shall their pro- 
perty be subject to any other chargA*, rt^iiisitions, or taxes, than such as are paid by the native 
subjects or citizens of tiie contracting parties in their respective dominions. 

Article XL— It shall be free for each of the twii contracting parties to appoint consuls for 
the protection of trade, to reside in the dominions and territories of the o/lier party : but, before 
any consul shall act ns such, he shall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by tlie govern- 
ment to which is sent ; and either of the contracting parties may except from the residence d* 
consuls such particular places as either of tliem may judge fit to be excepted. The Mexican dip- 
lomatic agents and consuls shall enjoy, in the dominions of Jiis Britannic Maj^ty^ whatever 
privileges, exceptions, and immunities are pr shall be granted to agents of the same rank belonging 
to the most favoured nation ; and, in like manner, the diplomatic agents and consuls of his Britan- 
nic Mgjesty in the Mexican territories shall enjoy, according ib the strictest recipiocity, wliatever 
privileges, exceptions, and immunities are or may be granted to the Mexican diplomatic agents and 
consdis in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty. 

Article XII. — For the better security of commerce between the subjects of his Britannic 
Maj^ty and the citizens of the Mexican states, it is agreed that if, at any time, any interruption 
of friendly intercourse, or any rupture should unfortunately take place between the two contract- 
ing partial the merchants residing upon the coasts shall be allowed sk monthr, and those of the 
interior a whole year, to wind up their accounts, end dispose of their property ; and that a safe 
conduct shall he given them to embark at the port which they shall theoftelvee iblect. All those 
who are c?srahliBhed in the respective domirfifons and territories of the twb contfacting parties, in 
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the Gfrercise of any trade or special emplo^^ment, shall have the privilege of remaining and con- 
tinuing such trade and employment therein, witliout any manner of interruption, in Full enjoy- 
ment of tl)eir liberty and property, as long as they benave peaceably, and commit no offence 
againtt the laws ; and their goods and effects, of whatever description they may be, sliall nut' 1^ 
liable to seizure or sequestration, or to any other cl targes or demands tlian those winch may be 
made upon the like effects or property, belonging to the native subjects or citizens of life respec- 
tive dominions or territories in wliicli such subjects or citizens ni;iy reside. In the same case, 
debts between individuals, public funds, and the shares of companies, shall never be confiscated, 
sequestered, or detained. 

AaTicLE XlIl.^The subjects of his Britannic Majesty, residing in the Mexican territories, 
shall enjoy, in their houses, persons and properties,.the protection of the government j and, con- 
thming in possession of what they now enjoy, they shall not be di^iirbcd, molested, or annoyed 
in any manner, on account of their religion, provided they respect that of the nation in whicii 
they reside, as well as the coriltiti^tion, laws, and customs of the country. They shall continue to 
enjoy, to the full, the privilege already granted to them of burying, in tlic places already assigned 
for that purpose, such subjects of Ins Britannic Majesty as may die within the Mexican territo- 
ries ; nor shall the funerals and sepiilchres^f the dead be disturbed in any way, or upon any ac- 
count. The citizens of Mexico shall enjisy, in all the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, the 
same protection, and shall be allowed tiie free exercise of their relimon, in public or private, 
eithdr witlmi their own houses, or in tue chapels and places of worship set apart for that pur- 
pose. 

AiiTicLE XIV. — Tlie subjects of lii§ Britannic Majesty shall, on no account or pretext what- 
soever, be disturbed or molested in the pcacr^ablc possession and exercise of whatever rights, pri- 
vileges, and immunities they have at any time enjoyed within the limits describcxl and laid down 
in a convention, signed between his Aiid Majesty and the King of Spain, on the i4th of July, 1766 ; 
whetlier such rights, privileges, and immunities shall be derived from tile stipulations of the said 
convention, or from any other concession which may at any time have been made by the King of ^ 
Spain, or Ids predecessors, to British subjects and settlers residing and following their lawful oc- 
cupations within tlie limits aforesaid : the two contracting parties reserving, however, for some 
more fitting opportunity the further arrangements on this article. 

AiiTicLE XV. — The government of Mexico engages to co-operate with his Britannic Majesty 
for the total abolition of tlie slave-trade, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the 
territories of Mexico, in the most effectual manner, from taking any share in such trade. 

Article XVI. — The two cojitracting parties reserve to themselves the right of treating and 
agreeing hereafter, from time to time, upon such other articles as may appear to them to contribute 
still further to the improvement of their mutual intercourse, and the advancement of the general 
interests of their respective subjects and citizens ; and such articles as may be so agreed upon, 
shall, when duly rucilied, be regarded as forming a part of the present treaty, and shdl have the 
same force as those now contained in it. 

Article XV 11. — The present treaty shall be ratitied, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at London, within tye space of six months, or sooner if possible. ^ 

In witness whereof tlie respective ]dcnipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed 
thereto their respective seals. 

Done at London, the twenty-sixth day of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and tw'enty-six. 

(L.S.) WILLIAM HLSKISSON. 
(ms.) JAMES J. MOIIIER 

Additional Articles- 

• 

Arvcle 1. — Whereas, in the present state of Mexican shipping, it w'ould not be possible for 
* Mexico to receive the full advantage of the reciprocity established by the Articles V., Vl., VJI. of 
the Treaty simed this day, if that part of the Vllth Article which stipulates that, in order to be 
considered a#a Mexican ship, i^ship shall actually have been built in Mexico, should be strictly 
and literally observed, and immediately brought into operation — it is agreed ilia<, for the space of 
ten years, to be reckoned from the date of the exchange of tlie nitifications of this treaty, any 
ships, wheresoever built, being boM fide the property of, and wholly owned by one or more citizens 
of Mexico, and whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, ore also natural 
born citizens of" Mexico, or persons domiciliated in Mexico, by act of the government, as lawful 
subjects of Mexico, to be certified according to the laws of that country, shall be considered as 
Mexican ships ; his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland re- 
serving to himself the right, at the end of the said term of ten years, to claim the principle of 
redprocal restriction stipsilated for in the Article VJI. above referred to, if the int<»r«ts of British 
navi^tion shall be found to be prejudiced by the present exception to that reciprocity, in favour 
of Mexican slUpping.* 

AnTic%E IL — It is^urther agreed that, for the like term of teiiyCsTrs, the stipulations contained 
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in Artides V. and VI. of tlie present treaty, shaU be suspended ; and, in lieu tlieraef, it is hereby 
agreed that, until the expiration of the said term of ten years, British ships entering into the ports 
ot Mexico from the United ^Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any of his Britaiinie 
Majesty’s dominions, and all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United King^ 
dom« or of any of the said dominions, imported in such ships, shall pay no other or higher ditties 
than are 6r may hereafter be payable, in the said {^rts, by the ships, and the like goods, the growth, 
producOt or manufacture of the most favoured nation : and, reciprocally, it is agreed that Mexican 
ships entering into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other 
of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, from any port of tlie states of Mexico, and all articles the 

E h, produce, or manufacture of the said states, imported in such ships, shpll pay no other or 
r duties than are«pr may hereafter be payable, in the said ports, by the ships and the like 
goods, the growth, produce, ^r manufacture of the most favoured nation ; and that no higher 
duties shall be paid, or bounties or drawbacks allowed, on the exportation of any article the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of either qpiinSry, in the Aiips of tlie other, 
than upon the exportation of the like articles in the ships of any other foreign country. 

It being understood that, at the end of the said term of ten years, the stipulations of the 
said Vth and Vlth Articles shall, from thenceforward, be in full force between the two 
countries, c 

The present additional articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, 
word for word, in the treaty signed this day. They shair'be ratified, and the ratincatidbs sliall be 
exchanged at tlie same time. 

Treaty of Amity ^ Commerce^ and Navigation^ between His Majesty and the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata. Signed at Buenos Ayres^ February 2, 1825. 

Article I. There shall be perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Ma- 
jesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata and their inhabitants. 

Article 11. There shall be, between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, 
and the territories of the United Provinces of Uio de la Plata, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. 
The inhabitants of the two countries, respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely to come, 
with their ships and cargoes, to all such places, ports, and rivers, in the territories aforesaid, to 
which other foreigners are or may be permitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain 
and reside in any part of the said territories respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses and 
warehouses for the purposes of their commerce ; and, generally, the merchants and traders of 
each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security for their com- 
merce ; subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

Article III. Same as third article in Mexican treaty. ^ « 

Article V. No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light, or harbour 
dues, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local cliargcs, shall be im- 

posed, inmiy of the ports of the said United Provinces, on British vessels of the burthen of 
above 120 tons, than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the said United Provinces of 
the samebiirtiicn ; nor in the ports of any of his Britannic Majesty’s territories, on the vessels of 
the United Provinces of above 120 tons, than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels 
of the same biirtlien. 

Article VI. Same as in Mexican treaty. 

Article V'll. fn order to avoid aAy misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which 
may respectively constitute a British vessel or a vessel of the said United Provinces, it is hereby 
agreed that all vessels built in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, and owned, navigated, 
and registered according to the laws of Great Britain, shall be considered as British vessels ; and 
that all vessels built in the territories of the said United Provinces, properly registered and owned 
by the citizens tlieKof, or any of them, and whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners, 
at least, are citizens of the said United Provinces, shall be considered os vessels of the said United 
Provinces. ^ i 

A RTicLE VIII. — All merchants, commanders of ships, and others the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, shall have the same liberty in alP the territories of the said United Provinces as the 
natives thereof, to manage their own affairs themselves, or to cofumit them to the management of 
whomsoever they please as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall they be obliged to 
employ any other persons for those purposes, nor to pay them any salary or remuneration unless 
they shall choose to cmfiloy them ; and absolute freedom shall be allowed, in all cases, to the 
buyer and seller to bargain and fix the price of any goods, wares, or merchandise imported into, 
or exported from, the said United Provinces, as they shall see good. 

ARTictE IX.— In whatever relates to the lading and unlading of ships, Aesafetyior merchandise, 
goods, and effects, the disposal of property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, ot 
exchange, or in any other manner wliatsoever, as also the administration o^justio^ the subjects 
and oilmens of the two contracting parties shull enjoy, in their re8pectivc^doiDinioii9,<(i4he same 
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privileges, liberties, end rights as the most favoured nation, and shall not be charged, in any of 
these resp^s, with any higher duties or imposts than those which are paid, or may be paid by tlie 
naiive subjects or citizens of tlie power in wlujse dominions they may be resident. They sbaU be 
exempted from all compul8or)F military service whatsoever, whether by sea or land, and from all 
forced loans or military exactions or requisitions ; neither shall they be compelled to pay any 
ordinaiy taxes under any pretext whatsoever, greater than those that are paid by native* subjects 
or citizens. 

Aeticle X. — 'It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the 
piotection of trade, to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party i but before any 
consul shall act as such he shall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by the government 
to which he is sent*; and either of the contracting parties may excwpt ^om the residence of 
consuls such particular places as either of them may judge fit to be so excepted. 

Article XL — For the better security of commerce between ^he subjects of iiis Britannic 
Majesty and the inhabitants «f tl^e United Provinces of liio de la Plata, it is agreed that if at 
any time any interruption of friendly commercial intercourse, or any rupture should unfortunately 
take place between the two contracting parties, thesuhjocts or citizens of eitiier of the two con* 
trading parties residing within the dominio^is of the other shall have the privilege of remaining 
and continuing their trade therein, withour^ any manner of interruption, so long as they behave 
peaceably and commit no offence against the laws ; and their effects and property, whether in- 
trusted.to individuals or to the state, shaK not be liable to seizure or sequestration, or to any other 
demand than those which may be made upon the like effects or property belonging to tlie native 
inhabitants of the state in wliicii such subjects or citizens may reside. 

Article XU. — The subjects of his* Britannic Majesty residing in the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata sliall not be disturbed, persecuted, or annoyed on account of their religion, but 
they shall have perfect liberty of conficiencc therein, and to celebrate divine service either within 
their own private houses or in their own particular churches or chapels, which they shall be at 
liberty to build and maintain in convenient places, approved of by the government of the said 
United Provinces : liberty shall also he granted to bury the subjects of his Britannic Majesty who 
may die in the territories of the said United Provinces in their own burial places, which, in the 
same manner, they may freely establish and maintain. In the like manner, the citizens of the 
said United Provinces shall enjoy, within all the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, a perfect 
and unrestrained liberty of conscience, and of exercising their religion publicly or privately, 
within their own dwelling-houses or in the chapels and places of worship appointed for that 
purpose, agreeably to the system of toleration established in the dominions of his said majesty. 

Article XI 11. — Same os niffth article in Mexican treaty. 

Article XIV. — His Britannic Majesty being extremely desirous of totally abolishing the 
slave trade, the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata engage to co-operate with his Britannic 
Majesty for the completion of so lj|*u^ncent a work, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within 
the said United Provinces, or subject to their jurisdiction, in the most effectual manner and by 
the most solemn laws from taking any share in such trade. 

Treaty of Amity^ Commerce^ and Navigation^ between Great Britain and Colombia^ 
Signed at Bogota^ \Hth Aprils 1825. 

Article I. — There shall be perpetual, firm, and sincere amity between the dominions and 
subjects of his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his heirs 
and successors, and the state and people of Colombia. ^ 

Article 11. — There shall be between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe 
and the territories of Colombia a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The Mihjects and citizens of 
the two countries, respectively, shall have ftberty freely and securely to come, with their ships and 
cargoes, to all such places, ports, and rivers, in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners 
•arc or may he permitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and reside in any part of 
the said territories respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes 
of their comigicrcc ; and, generally, the merchants and traders of each nation respcH^tively shall 
enjoy the most complete proteiTtion and security fur their commerce, subject always to the laws 
and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

Articles TIL, IV., V., and — Same as in Mexican treaty. 

Article VIl.-*-ln order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which 
may respectively constitute a British or a Colombian vessel, it is hereby agreed that all vessels 
built in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty and owned by British subjects, or by any of them, 
and whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, are British subjects, excepting 
where the laws provide for any extreme case, shall be considered as British vessels ; and that all 
vessels built in the territ^ies of Columbia, and owned by the citizens thereof, or any of them, and 
whereof the maHter and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, are Colombian citizens, excepting 
where the lawgprovi^ for any extreme cases^ shall be considered as Colombian vessels. 

Articlss Vlil.^ X.« XL, and XIL — Same^os in treaty with Buenos Ayres. 
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Article XI II.— The goverament of Colombia engages to conopemte with his BritMittle 
Majest:if for the total abolition of tlie slave trade, and to proldbit all persons inhabiting within tike 
territories of Columbia, in the most effectual manner, from taking any share in such trade. 

Article XIV. — And forasmuch as it would be convenient and useful for the purpose of 
fiicilitating the mutual good understanding between the two contracting parties, and for avoiding 
all difficulties henceforward, that other articles should be proposed and added to the present 
treaty, which articles, both from a want of due time for their consideration, as well as from tlie 
pressure of circumstances, cannot at present be drawn up with refpiired perfection, it has been 
and is agreed, on the part of both powers, that they will, witli the least possible delay, come 
forward to treat and agree upon such articles as may be wanting to this treaty and deemed 
mutually beneficial, and which articles, when they shall be agreed upon and Aiall be duly ratified, 
shall form part of the present treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation. 

Additional Article, * 

Whereas in the present state of the Colombian shipping, it would not be possible for 
Colombia to take advantage of the reciprocity cstabHilied by Articles V., VI., and Vll. of tire 
treat}^ signed tliis day, if that part should be carried Into immediate effect whicli stipulates that 
in order to be considered a Colombian ship a ship siiall actually have been built in Cflombia — ^it 
is agreed that for the space of seven years, to be reckoned fruni the date of the ratilicdtioii of 
this treaty, any ships, wheresoever built, being bond Jidc the property of any of the citizens of 
Colombia, and whereof the master and three-fourths of the timriners, at least, are also Colombian 
citizens excepting where the laws provide for any extreme cases, shall be considered os Colombian 
ships; — liis Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving to 
himself the right, at the end of the said term of seven years,’' to claim the principle of reciprocal 
restriction stipulated for in Article VII. above referred to, if the interests of British navigation 
shall be found to be prejudiced by the present exception to that reciprocity, in favour of Colombian 
Bhipping. 

The present additional article shall have the same force and validity as if it were inserted, 
word for word, in the treaty signed this day. It shall be ratified, and the ratification shall be 
exchanged at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed 
thereto the seals of thoir arms. 


Convention between Ilis Majesiu and the State of Venezuela, Signed at London, 2^th 

October, 1834. 

Wlioreas a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, consisting of fifteen articles, was con- 
cluded between his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and licland and 
the s(a{8^ Colombia, which said treaty, together with an additional article thereto, was signed 
at Bogota, on the 18th day of April, JS23 ; and whereas, after reciting that Extensive commercial 
intercourse having been established for a eerics of years between the dominions of hib Britannic 
Majesty in Europe and the several provinces and countries of America which (then united) con- 
stituted the state of Colombia, it seemed good for the security as well as encouragement of such 
commercial intercourse, and fur the maintenance of good understanding between his said Britannic 
Majesty and the said state, tliat the a'^lations then subsisting between them should be regularly 
acknowledged and confirmed by the signature of a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation; it 
was in and by the said treaty declared and a£:reed that^under certain regulations and conditions 
therein specified, there should be reciprocal n-ecdom of commerce between, the territories of his 
Britannic Majesty in Europe and the territories of Colombia : and whereas at the signing of the 
said treat\% the pr 9 vinccs of Venezuela were united with, and formed a component part of, the ^ 
state of Colombia, but have since that time finally and entirely separated themselves therefrom, 
and from all other countries or provinces then or now united ^therewith, andlia^c become a 
separate and independent state under a distinct government : and whereas it is desirable that the 
commercial relations or intercourse now orloftely subsisting between the territories of his Britannic 
Mgjesty in Europe and the territories of the state of VenezuaCa respectively, should continue 
and be carried on in the same manner, and under the same regulations and conditions as arc ex- 
pressed and specified in the aforesaid treaty between his said majesty and the state of Colombia, 
and that his majesty should acknowledge the independence of the said state of Venezuela ; it 
Ims been accordingly agreed to conclude a convention for the purposes aforesaid. 

Abtzcle 1.— His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the state of Venezuela, the independence of which state is hereby nckDoeeledgcd„^ecognisedl, and 
dc*clarcd by his said majesty, mutually agreo to adopt and confirm, as effectually as if the same 
were inserted word for word therein, the several articles and provisions of the aforesaid treaty con- 
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cliid^ bet«;eeii li» said Majesty and tlie state of Colombia^ t^etlier with the aforesaid additional 
article thereto; and that Ml the matters and tbin|^ contained in siidi treaty and additional 
article slialh wulaiU miUandiSi from and after the conclusion of the present convention^ be applied 
to the high contracting parties, their subjects and citusens, as efiectually as if they were recited 
word for word herein ; confirming and approving hereby all matters and things done or to be 
done by their respective subjects and citizens, under the aforesaid treaty, and in execution 
thereof. 

Aeticle it. — T he high contracting parties further mutually agree to adopt and confirm, os 
part of the present convention, as eifectually as if the same were inserted word for word herein, 
the declaration explanatory of that part of the VI Ith article of the aforesaid treaty concluded 
between his BritaiAiic Majesty and tlie state of Colombia, wherein it was defined what shitw 
sjiould be considered as entitled to the privileges of British and Colombiail ships, wbidi declara- 
tion was signed at London on the 7th day of November, 1825, by the Right Honourable (Jeorge 
Canning, then liisftBritannic ^lajesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on behalf 
of his said majesty, and by Seiioi^Manucl Jose Hurtado, plenipotentiary of tlie state of Colombia, 
on behalf of tlie said state ; and. that the said declaration, and the several provisions therein con- 
tained shall, from and after the ratification of the present convention, imitalk mutaiuUs, be applied 
to his said majesty and his subjects, and to^he said state of Venezuela and its citizens, as effectu- 
ally as if the same were inserted word for word herein. 


PERU. 

Treaty of Amity^ Commerce^ aifd Navigation^ between his Britannic Majesty and the 
Peru- Bolivian Confederation. Signed at Lima ^ June 5, 1837. 

m 

Article I. — Extensive commercial intercourse having been established for some time between 
the dominions of his Britannic Majesty and the States which compose the Perii-Bolivian Confe- 
deration, it seems good fur the security as well as the encouragement of such commercial inter- 
course, and for the maintenance of good understanding between his Britannic Maiesty and the 
said Confederation, that tlie relations* now subsisting between them should be regularly acknow- 
ledged and confirmed by the signature of a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation. 

Articles II., III., IV., V.^VI., VII., Vllf. — Same as in Mexican treaty. 

Article IX. — In whatever relates to the police of the ports, the lading and unlading of ships, 
the safety of merchandise, goods, and effects, the succession to personal estates by will or other- 
wise, and the disposal of personal property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, ex- 
change, or testament, or in any o^io? manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the 
subjects and citizens of the two contracting parties shall enjoy, in their respective dominions and 
territories, the same privileges, liberties, and rights as native subjects ; and shall not be jcliargcd, 
in any of these respects, with any higher imposts or duties than those which are pai(M!$f may be 
paid, bv the native subjects or citizens of the power in whose dominions or territories they may 
DC resident ; subject of course to the local laws and regulations of such dominions or ter- 
ritories. 

In the event of any subject or citizen of either of the two contracting parties dying without 
will or testament, in the dominions or territories of the said contracting parties, the consul-general 
or consul of the said nation, or, in his absence, his representative, shall have the right to nomi- 
nate curators, to take charge of the property of the deceased, so far os the laws of each country 
will permit, for the benefit of his lawful f,wirs and creditors, without interference, giving convenient 
notice thereof to choi authorities of the countries. 

Amticle X. — The subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the Peru-Bolivian Confedera- i 
^ tion, and the natives and citizens of the Peru- Bolivian Confederation residing in the dominions 
of his Britannic Majesty, shall be exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, 
whether by*sea or land, and fiom all forced loans, or military exactions or requisitions ; neither 
shall dicy be compelled under any pretext whatsoever, to pay any other ordinaiy charges, requisi- 
tions, or taxes greater than those that are paid by native subjects or citizens of the territories of 
the contracting parties, respectively. 

Articles A 1. and XII. — Same as in Mexican treaty. 

Article XIIL — The subiects of his Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of the Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation, respectively, shall enjoy in their houses, persons, and properties, the protection of 
the government, and continue in possession of the privileges which they now enjoy. And the 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the territories of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation, 
sliall furthermare enjoy'the most perfect and entire security of conscience, wiihoiit being annoyed, 
prevented, or disturbed on account of their religious belief. Neither shall they be annoyed, mo- 
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Jested, or disturbed in the proper exercise of their reJigion, provided that this take place in private 
houses, and with a decorum due to divine worship, with due respect to the laws, usages, and cus- 
toms of the country. In the like manner, the citizens of the Peru-UolivkiQ Confederation sliall 
enjoy, within all the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, a perfect and unrestrained liberty of 
consciencet and of exercising their religion publicly or privately, within their own dwelling- 
hofises, or in the chapels and places of worship appointed for that purpose, agreeably to the sys- 
tem of toleration established in the dominions of his said Majesty. Liberty shall also be granted 
to bury the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties, who may die in the do- 
minions or territories of the other, in burial places of their own, which, in the same manner, they 
may freely establish and maintain ; nor sliall the funerals or sepulchres of the dead be disturbed 
in any way, or upon any account. * 

Articles XIV., Xv., XVi. — Same as in Mexican treaty. 

i 

Additional Articles. ^ 

Article I. — Wherjeas, in the present state of Peru-Bolivian shipping, it would not be possible 
for the said Confederation to receive the full advantage of the reciprocity established by the Ar- 
ticles V., VI., and VII., of the treaty signed this daf; if that part of the Vllth Article which 
stipulates that, in order to be considered as a I’crii- Bolivian ship, a ship sliall actually have been 
built in the Peru- Bolivian Confederation, should be seiictly and literary observed, t.nd imme- 
diately brought into operation ; it is agreed that, for the space of dftcen years, to be reckoned 
from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, any ships, wheresoever built 
being honafide the property of, and wholly owned by, onef‘or more citizens of the Peru- Bolivian 
Confederation, and whereof tlie master and three-fourths of the mariners at least are also natural 
born citizens of the Peru- Bolivian Confederation, or persorjs domiciliated in the Peru- Bolivian 
Confederation by act of the government, as lawful subjects of the Peni-Bolivian Confederation, 
to be certified according to the laws of that country, shall be considered as Poru-Bolivian ships ; 
his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving to himsell 
the right, at the end of the said term of fifteen years, to claim the principle of reciprocal restric- 
tion stipulated for in the Article VII. above referred to, if the interests of British navigation shall 
be found to be prejudiced by the present exception to that reciprocity, in favour of Peni-Bolivian 
shipping. 

Akticle II. — It is further agreed that, for the like term of fifteen years, the stipulations con- 
tained in the Articles V. and VI. of the present treaty shall be suspended ; and, in lieu thereof, 
it is hereby agreed, that until tiie expiration of the said term of fifteen years, Britisli ships en- 
tering into the ports of the Peru-Boliviun Confederation, from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or any other of iiis Britannic Majesty’s dominions, and all articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or pf any of the said dominions, im- 
ported in such ships, shall pay no other or iiighor duties than lire or may hereafter he payable in 
the said ports by the ships, and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the most 
favoured^tiori ; and, reciprocally, it is agreed that Peru-Bolivian ships entering into the ports of 
the Unitea Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of his BritLtinic Majesty’s do- 
minions, from any port of the Peni-Boltviun Confederation, and all articles, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the said Confederation, imported in such ships, shall pay no other or higher 
duties than are or may hereafter be payable in the said ports, by the ships and the like goods, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the most favoured nation ; and that no higher duties shall be 
paid, or bounties or drawbacks allowed, on the exportation of any article, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the dominions of either country, in the ships of tlie other, than upon the expor- 
tation of the like articles in the ships of any other foreign country. 

It being understood that, at the end of the said term of fifteen years, the stipulations of the 
said Vtli and Vlth Articles shall, from thenceforward, be in mil force between the two' 
countries. ^ f 

The present adclitional articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, 
word for word, in the Treaty signed this day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifi^tions shall 
be exchanged at the same time. 

if 

Treaty of Amity ^ Commerce, and Navigation, between hif Majesty and the RepubUc 
Bolivia. Signed at Sucre, September 29, 1840. 

Articles I., II., III., IV., V., VI., VII,, VllL, IX., X.— Same as in Mexican and Peru- 
Bolivian Treaty. 

Articles XT. and XI L— Same as in Mexican Treaty. 

Articles XIII. and XIV. — Same as in Peru-Bolivian Treaty. 

Articles XV. and XVI. — Same as in Mexican Treaty. 
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AddMonal Articles. 

Aeticlb L^WhereaSf in the present state of Bolivian shipping, it would not be possible for 
the said republic to receive the full advantage of the reciprocity established by the Articles 
VI#, and Vll. of the Treaty signed this day, if ^at part of the VI 1th Article, which stipulates 
that, in order to be considered as a Bolivian ship, a ship sludl actually have been built in the re«- 
public of Bolivia, should be strictly and literary observed, and immediately brought into opera- 
tion ; it is agreed^ tha^ for the space of fifteen years, to be reckoned from the date of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this Treaty, any ships, wheresoever built, being Acwid jSde the pro- 
perty of, and wholly owned by, one or more citizens of the republic of Bolivia, and whereof the 
master and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, are also natural born citizens of the republic of 
Bolivia, or persons domiciliated in the republic of Bolivia by act of the government, as lawful 
subjects of the repijblic of Bolivia, to be certified according to the laws of that country, shall be 
considered as Bolivian ships ; ner Alajesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland reserving to herself the right, at the end of the said term of fifteen years, to claim 
the principle of reciprocal restriction stipulated for in the Article VII. above referred to, if the 
interests of British navigation shall be founds to be prejudiced by the present exception to that re- 
ciprocity, in favour of Bolivian shipping. • 

AuTicLE^I.^It is further agreed tnat^for the like term of fifteen years, the stipulations con- 
tained*ii> the Articles V. and VI. of the present Treaty shall be suspended ; and, in lieu thereof, 
it is hereby agreed, that until the expiration of the said term of fifteen years. British ships enter- 
ing into the ports of the republic of Bolivia from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, or any otlier of her Britannic Majesty*s dominions, and all articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the said dominions, imported in such ships, 
shall pay no other or higher duties than are or may hereafter be payable, in the said ports by the 
ships, and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the most favoured nation ; and, 
reciprocally, it is agreed that Bolivian ships entering into the ports of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of her Britannic Majesty s dominions, from any port of 
the republic of Bolivia, and all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said republic, 
imported in such ships, shall pay no other or higher duties tlian arc or may hereafter be payable in 
the said jports, by the ships and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the most fa- 
voured nMion : and that no higher duties shall be paid, or bounties and drawbacks allowed on the 
exportation of any article, the growtli, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of either 
country, in Uie ships of the other«thati upon the exportation of the like articles in the ships of 
any other foreign country. 

It being understood that, at the end of the said term of fifteen years, the stipuladons of the 
said Vth and Vlth Articles shall, fjorn thenceforward, be in full force between the two 
countries. • 

Article III. — If in the drawing up of this Treaty in the Spanish language, an involuntary 
error has been made in the translation, tlic English text is to be adhered to. ^ 

The present additional articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, 
word for word, in the Treaty signed this day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at the same time. 

Treaty of Amiiy^ Commerce^ and Navigation between her Majesty and the Oriental Be- 
public of the Uruguay, Signed at Londof^ August 26, 1842. 

Articles I. and IL — Same as in Mexican Treaty. 

Article III, — There shall be reciprocaf liberty of commerce and navigation between and 
amongst the subje^s and citizens of the two high contracting parties ; and the subjects and citizens 
^ the tW9 countri^, respectively, shall not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, towns, or 
inaces whatsoever in either country, any other or higher duties, taxes, or imposts* under whatso- 
ever names desipi&ted or include^ than those which are there paid by the subjects or citizens of 
tlie most favour nation ; and the subjects and citizens of each of the high contracting parties 
shall enjoy the same riglits, privileges, liberties, favours, immunities, and exemptions, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, that are granted, or may hereafter be granted, in either country, to the 
subjects or cittzena of the most favoured nation. 

No duty of customs or other impost shall be charged upon any goods the produce of one 
country, tipon importation by sea or by land from such country into the other, higher than the 
duty or impost dmrged upon goods of the same kind, the produce of, or imported from, any other 
country. And her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Oriental Republic of tho Uruguay, do hereby bind and engage themselves not to grant 
any favour, privilege, or immunity in matters of commerce and navigation, to the subject or 
citizens of any other State, which snsJl not be also and at the same time extended to the subjects 
or citizens of th# other liigh contracting party ; gratnitously, if the concession in favour of that 
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Other State slmll have been gratuitous ; and on giving as nearly as possible the same compensation 
or equivalent, in case the concession shall have been conditional. ^ 

AaricLEs IV., V., VI.—- Same aS in Mexican Treaty. 

AancLE VIL— The subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall have full liberty, in all the terri- 
tories ©t the Oriental Republic of tlie Uruguay, to manage their own affairs themselves, or tocom- 

j u management of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, s^ent, or interpreter; 

and they shall not be obliged to employ any other persons in tliose capacities, than those em- 
ployed by the citizens of the Oriental Kcpublic of the Uruguay ; and they shall not be restraidhd 
in their choice of persons to act in such capacities, nor be obliged to pay them any other salary 
or remuneration than such as is paid in like cases by the citizens of the said republic ; and abso- 
lute freedom shall be allowed in all cases to the buyer and seller to bargain and fix the price of 
any goods, wai-es, or merchaAdise imported into and exported from the Oriental Republic of flw 
Uruguay, as tliey shall see fit, provided they observe the laws and estab]i|}ied customs of tlio 
^ country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty by the 
citizens of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, under the same conditions. 

The subjects and citizens of each of the contracting parties, respectively, shall, in the terri- 
tories of the other, receive and enjoy full and perfect protection for their persons and property, 
and shall have free and open access to tiie courts of*jiistice in the said countries, respectively, 
for the prosecution and defence of their just rights ; uod they shall be at liberty to epiploy^in all 
causes, the advocates, attorneys, or agents of whatever description, whom they may tliink 
proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, the same rights and privileges therein, as native 
citizens. 

Article VIII. — In whatever relates to the police of ports, the lading and unlading of ships, 
the safety of merchandise, goods, and effects, the successiop to personal estates by will or otlier- 
wisc, and the disposal of personal property, of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, 
» excliange, or in any other manner whatsoever ; and to the administration of justice ; the subjects 
and citizens of each of the two contracting parties shall enjoy, in the dominions and territories 
ot the other, the same privileges, liberties, and rights, us native subjects or citizens ; and they 
shall not be charged, in any of these respects, with any higher imposts or duties than those which 
we or may be paid by natives ; conforming of course to the local laws and regulations of such 
dominions or territories. 

And it is further agreed, that the subjects and citizens of the two contracting parties shall have 
and enjoy, in all the dominion.s or territories of each other, the most full and perfect liberty to 
devise or dispose of their property and effects of every kind aiid denomination, and wheresoever 
situate, by will or testament, to such person or persons, and in such proportions as their own free 
will may dictate. 

If any subject or citizen of either of the two contracting parties should die without will or 
testament in the dominions or territories of the other, the coff&iil-general or consul, or, in his ab- 
sence, the repre.«^cniutive of such consul-general or consul, shall have the right to nominate curators 
to tako^di.'irge of the property of the deceased, so far as the laws of the country will permit, for 
the ben^t of the lawful heirs and creditors of the deceased, without being^nterfered with by the 
authorities of the country, but giving to those authorities due and proper notice. 

Article IX. — The subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the territories of the 
Oriental Republic of the UTiiguay.and the citizens of the said KepiibUc residing in the dominions 
of her Britannic Majes^, shall be exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, 
either by sea or land, and from all fq^ced loans or military exactions or requisitions. 

Neither shall they be compelled, under any pretext whatsoever, to pay any charges, requisitions, 
or texes, greater than those which are or may be paid by native subjects or citizens of the terri- 
tones in which they reside. « 

Article X.— it shall be free for each of the two contracting parties torappoint consuls for the 
protection of trade, to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; butfno consul 
sliall act as such, until he shall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by the governmeift 
to which he is sent ,* and either of the contracting parties may except from the residence of con- 
suls such particular places as they may judge fit to be excepted/ The diplomatic Hgents and con- 
suls of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, shall 
enjoy whatever privileges, exemptions, and immiiniti^, are or may there be granted to agents of 
the same rank belonging to the most favoured nation ; and in like manner, the diplomatic agents 
and consuls of her Britannic Majesty in the territories of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
siiaU enjoy, according to the strictest reciprocity, whatever privileges, exemptions, and immunities, 
we or m&y there be granted to the diplomatic agents and consuls of the most favoured na- 

Aeticle XI. — Same as Article XI 1. in Mexican Treaty. 

Article XII.— Same as Article XI 11. in Perii-Bolivian Treaty. * » 

Ar^clb XIIL— The present Treaty shall be in force for the term of ten years from the date 
thereof ; and further, until the end of twejyo months after either of tii^high contracting parties 
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fthall liave given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same : each of tlic high con- 
tracting parlies reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the end of the 
said term of ten years, or at any subsequent time. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, tliat at the expiration of twelve months after such no* 
tke shall have been received by either party from the otlier, this Treaty, and all the provisions 
thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

Additional Article. — Whereas by Article IX. of the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Na- 
vimtibn, conchided and signed this day between her Britannic Majesty and the Oriental Republic 
or tlie Uruguay, it is stipulated that the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, residing in the said Re- 
public, shall not be compelled, under any pretext whatsoever, to pay any charges, requisitions, or 
tai^GS, greater than those which are or may be paid by native citizens ; and wlfereas, by a law of the 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, a foreigner pays for the licence tt^opeii a shop, or otlicr estab- 
lishment included m the provi^ons of the said law, a sum greater tliari tiiat which is paid by a na- 
tive citizen ; her Britannic Majesty engages, notwithstanding the provisions of the above-men- 
tioned Article, not to insist upon the aliolition of this distinction, so long as it exists impartially 
•with regard to the subjects or citizens of every otlier foreign nation. 

And his Excellency the President of thd Oriental Republic of the Uruguay engages, on his 
part, that if at any future time, the amoutit*payabie by British subjects fur such licence should be 
incresved, a'acorresponding increase siiall a% the same time be made in the sum payable by native 
citizens of tlic Republic ; so that the proportion between the sum payable by British subjects and 
thesum payable by citizens of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, respectively, sliall never be 
altered to the prejudice of British subjects. 

The present additional article shall have the same force and validity os if it were inserted, 
word for word, in the Treaty signed ^his day. It shall be ratified, and the ratifications sliall be 
exchanged at the same time. 

Second Additional Article. — Whereas a strict and immediate execution of that part of 
Article VL of the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, signed at London on the 26th 
of August, 1842, between her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, which stipulates that a ship must have been 
actually built within the territory of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, to be considered a 
ship of that Republic, would, in the present state of Uruguay shipping, deprive the Republic of 
the full advantage of the reciprocity intended to be established by tlie Treaty ; it is agreed that, 
for the space of seven years from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said Treaty, 
any ships, wheresoever built, being owned, navigated, and registered in conformity with the pro- 
visions of Article VL of the Treaty, slinlJ bo considered as ships of the Oriental Republic of tlie 
Uruguay : her Majesty the Queen of tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving 
to herself the right to claim, at the end of the s.aid term of seven years, the strict enforcement of 
all the stipulations contained in \he said article of the Treaty, relative to the conditions 
which arc to determine the national character of vessels of the (Oriental Republic of the U ru- 

The present addi^onal article shall have the same force and validity as if it had been inserted, 
word for word, in the aforesaid Treaty of the 20th of August, 184*2. It shall be ratified, and ihe 
ratifications shall be exchanged at the same time and place as those of the Treaty. 

m 

BRAZIL. 

The Covimerciitl Treattf with Brazil lias expired in accordance with a notice given two years 
previously to that effect. No new Treaty has as yet been negociated in consejjuence of exclud- 
ing, by a prohibitory duty, sugar, the prodiice of Brazil by the British sugar duties acts of 1842, 
1843. 1844, 1845. * ' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

i k 

customs’ tariff of TU£ SPANISH AMFBICAN REPUBUCSa 

The commercial regulations and custom-house prohibitions and duties of the Spanish 
American Republics have been characterised by barbarous restrictiops and by ignorance 
of all sound principles of commerce and finance. The most absurd restrictions even 
upon internal traffic, and the most preposterous attempts to protect national industry, 
have been adopted since the independence of those staief, and as suddenly and ca- 
priciously altered in form. These regulations, and prohibitions, and duties have, like 
the revolutions of those unfortunate countries, been suddenly and capriciously changed 
by every new ruler, but always to the great injury of trade and commerce. 

Though the latest tables of duties which eve have obtained may, in a very short 
period, be altered, we believe the changes will not, for some lime, materia].ly alter the 
amount of duty, nor the restrictions on trade. 

MEXICO. . 

General Commercial Regulations for the Maritime and Frontier Custom'^houses^ ac^ 
cording to the Laws of the 21th of August^ 1845. 

Auticjle L — Every vessel of whatever nation, not at war with Mexico, shall be ad- 
mitted into such ports of the latter as are open to foreign commerce ; and in the act of 
arriving, the captain, or supercargo, and the crew, as well as the vessel and the cargo, 
ahall be subjected to the regulations prescribed in this decree ; to the payment of duties, 
and to the penalties established by it, or to the measures in force at the time of arriving. 
Vessels shall therefore be considered as arrived for all the uses of this tariff immediately 
on casting anchor in the waters of the port 

Article 11. — Vessels proceeding from a foreign port,ftnot excepting national vessels, 
shall bring no more merchandise than is destined for the Mexican port to which they are 
bound. The breach of this article shall be punished by confiscating the vessel and the 
merchandise not destined to the same port. * ^ 

Article 111.— The following ports are open to foreign commerce : 

r Sisal. 

Cam peachy. ^ 

Santa Juan Bautista de Tabasco. 
Vera Cruz. 

In the Mexican Gul€ . . ^ Santa Anna de Taumalipas. 

Matamoros. 

Matagorda. 

Velasco 
% LGalveston 

’ rAcapulco. 

Ill the Pacific < San Bias. 

* kMazatlan. 

In the Gulf of California • . . Guaimas. 

In the Sea of Upper California . . Monterey. 

Section ^ 

Article IV.— National vessels, conveying foreign or native goods, produce, or 
other effects from one port to another, or others in the republic, shall be free from tonnage 
duties. 

Article V. — ^The following effects shall be free of all duties in whatever vessel they 
may be imported, viz. : 

2. Card-wire. ^ 

2. Exotic or dissected aoimals. 

3. Quicksilver. « 

A 4. Mineral coaly ilntil the mines of the republic supply it. 
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.5. Mtneraiogical and geological collections. 

6« Objects of natural history. 

7. Designs and models of machines, edifices, monuments, and shipping. 

8. Bricks and earth for foundry furnaces. 

9. Printing types. * 

10. Printed books, stitched and manuscript, or printed music, not including in this ex- 

emption books and other prints used for infant schools, or for devotion, and 
bound or half-bound books. 

11. Topographioal and geographical maps and charts. 

12. Machines, apparatus, and instruments for scientific purposes. 

*13. Machines and apparatus for agriculture, mining, and the arts, except stills that^are 
not of new invention.^ (In this and the preceding classification machines are un- 
derstood to be such works as are composed of various pieces, with the object of* 
putting into play mechanical power ; and apparatus such works as are composed 
of various pieces adapted for«experiments in physics, and the chemical affinities 
of bodies, solid, liquid, gasedus, or imponderable ; things that can be sold se- 
. fiarately, such as pig iron, oil, broad cloth, plush, skins, &c., though coming as 
* connected with machinery, shall be subject to the payment of duties.) 

14. Ancient and modern coins of all metals, and facsimiles of them in compositions or 

pasteboard. * 

15. Ship masts. 

16. Exotic plants and their seeds. 

17. New vessels of all kinds, destined to become naturalised. ^ 

18. Linen rags. 

19. Printing ink. 

Article VIL Such articles as are declared free of importation duties, shall also be 
free of all other duties in their transit through the country. 

Article Vll I. Although the effects enumerated in the 5th article sball^be free of 
all duties, they must be entered in the general manifest of the vessel, and bring parti- 
cular invoices with them made in conformity with what is prescribed in Article XXVIII. 
Goods arriving in the republic without said documents, and having a consignee, he shall 
pay only a fine of fifty dollars, but should there be no consignee to take charge of them 
immediately, the fine shall 4evied on said effects, which in this case shall be 100 
dollars, and the surplus effects shall be delivered to the respective consuls, that they 
may hold them at the disposal of whoever may have a right to them. 

• Section IL — Prohibitions. 

Article IX. — ^The importation of the following effects is prohibited under the pe 
iialty of confiscation, and other penalties imposed by this tariff : 

1. Brandy distilled from sugar-cane, and any other not from the grape, except gin and 

rum imported in bottles and jars. « 

2. Starch. 

3. Aniseed, cumin, and caraway-sqed. 

4. Capers. • 

5. S|igar of all kinds. 

6. Rice. 

7. RawQotton. 

8. Indigo. * 

9. Brass and copper wire of all kinds. 

10. Fire-arms, and other arimof all kind. 

11. Sulphur. 

12. Boots and half-boots of leather or cloth, with soles for men, women, and children. 

13. Buttons of every metal, which are engraved or stamped on the obverse or reverse 

with the national or Spanish arms. 

14. Coffee. , 

15. Manufactured wax. 

16. Cast nails of all sixes. 

17. Copper in pigs, and manufactured into u^snsils for domestic usq. 
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18. Cumin. 

19. TortoisesheU and hortii manufactured into articles of the latter material only, 

20. Epaulettes of all kinds and metals for military insignia. 

21. Cordovan leather of all kinds and qualities. 

22. Tin i6 blocks. 

23. All kinds of prints, miniatures, pictures, and figures that are obscene, and in general 

every article of workmanship that is obscene, and contrary to religion and good 
morals. 

24. Artificial flowers^ ^ 

25. All kinds of galloons made of metals or other materials. 

2H. Chamois leather of all kinds. 

27. Woollen cloths of the poorest and coarsest kinds, c^lletf “ gerga'^^and ^‘gergue- 

t tilla.” 

28. Wheat flour, except for Yucatan. 

29. Every kind, number, and colour of cotton yarn. 

30. Every kind, number, and colour of cotton thread. 

31. Thread of cotton and linen mixed. ^ 

32. Soap of all kinds. 

33. Children’s toys. 

34. Common earthenware, glazed or not glazed, printed or plain. 

35. Books, pamphlets, and manuscripts prohibited by competent authority. 

36. * Blank books, ruled or not ruled, and invoices, bills of exchange, bills of lading, and 

forms of custom-house documents, whether printed, engraved or lithographed. 

37. Hog’s lard. 

38. Molasses. 

39. Timber of all kinds, excepting for ship masts, flne wood for veneers, and that per- 

mitted in Tampico and Matamoros by the decree of the 3rd of June, 1840, sub- 
ject to the duties assigned to it. 

40. Munitions of war, whether of lead, or any other metal. 

41. Playing cards of all kinds. & 

42. Gold leaf or tinsel. 

43* Broad cloth, not of the first quality. 

44. Parchments, except for drawing. * , 

45. Lead in the rough or refined. 

46. Ghinpowder, except for sporting. 

47. Plou^shares of the same form as that used in the country. i 

48. ** Rebosos” (cotton scarfs of the country) of all kinds, and all printed or clouded 

cloths, imitating them. 

49. All kinds of ready-made clothing, including vestments and clerical ornaments. 

(The following articles excepted : 

Bands and sashes, with orcivithout fringe. 

Covered buttons of all kinds. Leather shirts. 

Stocking web, shirts and drawers, whetho.’ of silk, cotton, or wool. 

Silk scarfs * 

Netted, or elastic caps, whether of silk, cotton, or wool. 

Gloves.^ 

Stockings, hats, and spspenders. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Shawls, with and without linings.) 

50. Common salt. 

51. Saltpetie. 

52« , Blankets and coverlets of cotton or woollen, or of a mixture of both. 

53. Sayal*’ (a fabric made of wool and hair) and sayalete (a coarse woollen staff called 

in some places taminy). 

54. Tallow in the rough and refined. v 

55. Tobacco of all kinds and in every form. It can only be imported by the director of 

the tobacco monopoly, but private licences for cigars and rappee wifi be granted 
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by the government, in which case the duties will be paid at three dollars 

per pound. 

56. Plain and ribbed cloths, bleached, and unbleached, made of cotton alone or mixed, 

that do not exceed thirty threads weft and warp on a quarter inch. 

57. Unbleached, twilled, and satin-faced cloths, made of cotton only or mixed, which 

do not exceed thirty threads weft and warp on a quarter inch. 

58. Plain coloured cloths of fast colours made of cotton only, or mixed, which do not 

exceed twenty-five threads weft and warp on a quarter inch. 

(When in thi^ and other parts of the tariff colours are alluded to, it must be understood 
that the definition includes not only the colours which resist the actiiin of water, soap, and 
light, but also those which do not resist them, but always retain enough colour to prevent 
them being used to the prejudice of the bleached and unbleached cottons manufactured 
ill the country.) • 

59. Plain coloured cloths of fugitive colours, made of cotton only, or mixed, which do 

not exceed thirty threads uqder the quarter inch of weft and warp. 

60. Salt pork cured or pressed an^the offal of pigs. 

, 1 % (In this prohibition are qot included sauscigcs and smoked hams,) 

6r. Wheat and all other grain. 

62. Shoes and slippers. 

With respect to manufactured articles of iron and steel, the following are exempted 
from the said prohibition, and they shall pay thecorresponding duties:— 

Awl blades. 

Fish hooks. 

Barrel hoop and hoop iron. 

Gimlets. 

Braces and bracebils. 

Gravers. 

Knives proper to the arts. 

Strings for musical inslrtiments. 

Hand vices. ^ 

Hoks for dentists. 

Files, 

Saws. A 

Screws. « 

Article X. The law of the 29lh of March, 1827, remains in force, inasmuch as the 
powers given by it to the states’ legislatures for fixing the periods for allowin^he impor- 
tation, are exerciled by the “juntas” of the departments. 

Article XI. The iinpovtalion of wheat into the state of Chiapas is permitted in such 
cases as the “junta” of the department shall determine. 

Section IIL — Of Duties on a Valuation to he fixed according to the prices of the 
Articles within the H^nihlic, 

Article XII. All goods, produce and effects included in this tariff shall pay the rates 
designated in it. « 

The goods which exceed a vara in width shall be reduced to square measure, and the« 
rate shall be collected on each square vara; but cloths under a vara wide, which are joined 
together by a seam or list, are not to be passed as a sii^le piece, otherwise it will be held 
as a frauef. Those which are not specihed in this tariff shall pay an ad valorem duty of 
thirty percent. 

Article Xlll. — The vessels, barrels, or bottles, which contain liquids, and the 
common wrappers of piece goods, including up to ten laras of inside wrapper, whether of 
linen, woollen, or cotton stuff not prohibited, will be exempt from duties, but if they ex- 
ceed this length the whole shall pay duty according to this tariff, and should they be of a 
prohibited kind, they shall be confiscated. 
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Section IV. — ^Specific duties imposed according to fixed valuationa on the 
basis of thirty per cent. These valuations are those which the goods are worth 
in Mexico^ withoat any reference to the invoice prices. The folHowing 


ARTICLES. 


on, Hnsead 

oUir9 

StMl 

Gin 

Rum 

Brandy fironi graiiie, pura or 
mijied, nrltbont olloirance 

for loakage 

Scented waten. of any herb, 
flower, or wood, indading 

weight of Teaael 

White lead 

Shelled almonda, aweet and 

Meter 

Alau>iida» in the huafc 

Tincal 

Cud-flah, and any other dried 

or amoked 

Whalebone, in the rongh or 

manufactnred 

fommoD glaas bottlef(eiiipty) 

Deml-Johna..... 

Guayaquil, Para, or Inland 

cocoa 

Cocoa of any other kind.. ... 
Paint-bonea, with painta In 
phlnla« or cakea of from 
twelve to forty-eight, and 
without any otter addition 

, with painta in flaakit or 

oakea, with other articlea. 
Cinnamon and oamla of all 

Unda 

BeeaVwaa, bleached and an < 

bleached...* 

Virgin-wax, 

Beer and cider, In quart 
bottlea, withoat dllowanoe 

for leakage * 

Beer and detor, in barrel, 
without allo^.ag for leak- 

•S® 

Clovea 

Batablea,not prohibited, auch 
aa hama and aanaagea, the 
latter called *' ehoriaoa,** 
** ehoriannea,** and **buttl- 

farraa*' 

Preaervea for eating, includ 
ing weight of veaael con- 
taining them.. 4 

Sweetmeati^ ditto, ditto 

Pieklea in vinegar and aalt. . , 

Manuraetarad aperm. 

Pperm in cakea 

Fruita preaerved in brandy 
or other liquora, weiglA of 
voanel iucliided.. ......... 

Iron of all kinda, not aaanit- 

fhetored 

— " in platea, wreogfat and 

oaat, and hoop-iron. 

Tin-platea of ml kindB and 

ainea 

Beoka or pamiAdata of flrat 
lemoaa or of devotion 



Mexican 

Money. 

Britiah 

Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

1 Import 

1 D^y. 



dlra. eta. 
0 19 
A 0 
I 9 00 
16 00 
18 00 


ARTICLES. 


E #. d. 

0 0 fl Fine wood for veneera 1000 aq. ft. 

1 0 10 Buildingwtimber, admitted at *’ 

0 8 4 Tampico and Mammoroa 

8 6 8 by the decree of th& 3rd of 

3 15 0 June, 1840 do. 

Shinslea for roofing, by virtue 
of me rnme decree (honaand 

2 10 0 Butter, weight of veaael 

included 100 Iba. 

Common writing-paper qaintai 

0 0 8 Letter-papSr do. 

0 0 6 Drawing-paper of all aicea, 

and ruled muaic-papor.... do. 

15 0 Ruled papep for acoounta, 

0 10 8 and other naea, and paper 
0 0 61 gilt and adorned on the 

aarface.... do. 

0 16 8 Paper-banginga u. do. 

Paper for letter-prem do. 

0 0 7 Copy iog-preaa paper...*.*.. do. 

0 8 i| Sand-paper of all qualikiea.. do. 


Mexican Britiah 
Money. Money. 


Import Import ' 
Duty. Duty. 


dim. eta. £ a. 4. 
30 00 d A 0 


4 3 Wrapping-paper I 

t.aiaina, figa, and all other 
16 8 dried fndta.... 


' u lo B unea ao. 

1 18 4 Pepper, floe and cofflUon... 100 Iba. 
Cheeaea of all kinda, the 
I weight of the wrappera 

inetttded...*... do. 

I 0 13 11 Anchoviea, aalmod, tunny,' 
and any other aea-fiah In 
0 5 7 pickle, aaltad, dried, or in) 

oil, the weight of the vesiiel • 

0 4 2 hieluded do. 

Tea, black I lb. 

4 11 8 ——dreen. .«.*.. ...j do. 

4 3 4 Parmture, old i ntinew, all 

^ Unda .•..•*....7... 100 Iba. 

Carriagea or bpea charitfla, 

1 18 4 two wbeelf.... each 

- four wheela do* 

— — giga, two wbeela I do.. 

0 16 8 amall carriagea, two 

0 2 1 aeata ' do. 

eoachea, landauo, two 

or more aeata ] do. 

•— > atagea and oronlbiia*. . . do. 

Olaaa orAryatal, formed into 

1 13 4 pieeeam all kinds, ooionra, 

and aiaea, eacept window, 
glaas, and platr-glaaaea, 

A 4 9 without allowance for 

10 R 4 breakage, groaa weight.... 100 Iba. 

3 6 8 Glawware of all other kinds, 

A 8 4 aa window and plate dh. 

2 14 8 Wiudow-gtaaaea, of all num- 

bers and rplonra, without 
any allowance for break- 

8 lA 10 age— groas weight do. 

•—••I do- 

0 0 3 White winea of all kinds, in 
baiTfj* without allowaaoe 

0 It 6 for linkage,.... do. 

— — do. in bottle, fo. do. , do. 

0 18 8 Bed do. In barrehi,do. do.. do. 

do. in bottle, do. do. . do. 

1 13 4 I • 


62 10 0 
20 10 8 


S In keying the dntiea on tbic kind of article, no dlatinction will be made between new and old, and It la Mder- 
eteod that anoh vebldea may be pretentod from ruaning on the public waya, if their wheels are not of the tin nra- 
■crlhed by the police. 
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XBTici.its of Flax, Hemp, Tow, aud Graas. 


ARTICLES. 

Weight, 
Measav^, 
or Num- 
ber. 

Mexican 

Money. 

Britiah 

Money. 

ARTICLES. 

Weight. 
Measure, 
or Nmn- 
ber. 

Mexican 

Money. 

Britisli 

Money. 

Import 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

ImpoA 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 



dlra. ct*. 

iS a. d. 



dlrs. ets. 

£ s. <f. 

Hemp 

quintal 

2 .00 

0 8 4 

Bleached and unbleaOhed, 




Flax:. 

* do. 

a 00 

0 1» G 

movw than thirty-six 




Carpeting of hoiim 6? ^taw 




threads to the quarter inch 

vara 

0 09 

0 0 4i 

alone, at and under a vara 




Plain cloths, made of the 

S 



wide 

vara 

0 12| 

0 0 61 

last-mentiotted materials, 




SUeetinga of flax or hemp, or 




painted, striped, or shaded, 




imitsdons of them, at and 




at and under n vara 




tmdar a wmw . 

do^ 

0 Of 

0 0 3| 

•toide 

du. 

0 09 . 

0 0 4i 

Socks snd lislf-etooking* of 

a 

Bleached, unbleached, or 




all colours 

doseu 

0 73' 

0 3 11 

coloured cloths figured. 




Tapes of all kinds and ouJoun 

lb. 

0 60 

0 2 6 

twilled or damasked, at 


> 

[ 

Gloves of all siws and colours 

doaen 

0* 75 

0 3 l| 

and under a vara wide.... 

do. 

0 It 

0 0 6 

Linen-thread of all kinds, 



♦ j 

Bleached, onbleached, and 


' 


niimber*, sndcolouM 

lb. 

0 75 ^ 

•k 3 li 

colonri'd clotba, embroi- 




Twine of all kinda. 

100 lbs. 

4 00 

0 16 8 ; 

dered, or with open work. 




Bleached, nnhloaebed, and 




at and under a vara 




coluArcid olotli* of hemp or 




wide 

do. 

0 16 

0 0 9 

hemp-tow, at and under a 




Men’s and women's stockings 



' 

Tiara wide 

Tsra 

0 06 

0 0 3 

of all kinds aud eoionra... 

dosen 

1 SO 

0 6 3 

Bleached and unbleached 




Children’s do. do. 

do. 

U 30 

0 .3 1 

plain clotha, of flax, flax- 


•i 


Plain, white, or coloured 




tow, or grass, at and under 




handkerchiefii, at and 




a vara wide 

do. 

0 08 

0 0 4 

under a vara wide 

do. 

1 50 

0 6 t 


Note I.— H*iidk«rohieft exo<>eding ft Tftrm sqnftre ftliftn be reduced to ^iiere meueure fbr CftlctdiltinB tbc eorree- 
ponUiug duty. 

Note 2. — V ftny of tho clothe iocluded In the fofegmna cloMificfttioil*' hove ft mixture of iwttoii in them, they eliftll « 
pfty the Mine duty annexed to cotton* of ft eimilftr quality. If the mixture be of ft nateriftl dIfliBrent from cottoo. 
Much ft* meul or wlk, the Mme rote of dut^ «hftU be inipoMd a* on * eimilar quality which hft* no mixture. 

Articiops of Wool, Hair, Featliers, and Furs. 


ARTICLES. 

W^ght. 

Mexican 

Money. 

Bht^ 

Mo^. 

or Num- 
ber. 

, Import 
Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Wool, raw 

100 lbs. 

dlrs. ct*. 

4 flO 

^ s. d. 

0 16 8 

Fluor-rarpefa and *' tripe” of 
all kinds, at and under a 


$ 




0 3 14 

vara wide 

vara 

9 75 

Socks and half-atookings of 
all colours 

doaen 

0 75 

0 3 ll' 

1 

Stocking- webs, abirt, gpdi 



drawem 

each 

0 50 

0 2 1 ! 

Twilled caasbuere of all 




kinds and colours, at and 
under a vara 

vara 

0 76 

0 3 14 

Worsted-thread of all kinds 



and colours 

lb. 

0 00 

0 3 6 

Netted caps 

doseh 

3 00 

0 12 0 

Gloves of all sixes and co- 




lours 

do. 

0 75 

0 3 14 


A a T 1 c L B s. 


Weight, 
Meaunre, 
or Nabi> 
her. 


Mexicftn 

Money. 


Import 

Duty. 


Britiah 

Money. 


Import 

Duty. 


Men'* ftnd women '•stnekinjpt 
of all kinds end colour*. •• 
'Children 'd. do, do, 

?lain and fancy hroad-clc 
of all colour*, » vara wide. 
!fandkerchief8,p1ain,wrouBht 
and twilled, of all coloiira,| 
, at and under a v»ra wide, 

’ excluaire of tho fringe. 
White and coloured plninl 
clothe, at and under a Tara 
wide 


damaftkod^o^aed, atri ped,| 
and twilldi, at and uuderl 
a yarn wide 


docen 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


|dlr«.^eff. 

i' no 
0 so 

J 00 

✓ 


0 20 
0 ] 2 | 


t. <f: 

0 C 3 
0 3 1 

0 4 2 

0 0 10 
0 0 6i 


0, 13 1 0 0 7i 


Noto l.—Bandkercbief* which exceed ft aquare jftra, shall be squared, and pay duties ftocordingly. 

Note 2. — The cloth*, included in this clftnslAcfttien, baring any mixture of cotton, shall pny, in addition to the rate 
annexed to them, fifteen per cent of the easae rate. If the mixture be of any maiorial dilfcront from cotton, suidi 
as metal oj silk, uiey shall pay the rate anntsxed to a similair quality not mixed. 

* Aaticxr XVI. — Silks. * ' 


ARTICLES. 


Btond. aitid other lace and 
hernng of all hinds and] 
polh^ plain and embrci. 


Weight/ 
Measure, 
or Num- 
ber. 

Mexican 

Money. 

Aritilh 

Money. 

Import 

Dnty. 

Import 

Duty. 


dlra. Gts. 

£ *. d. 

1 

lb. 

18 00 

3 10 0 

1# 

each 

1 S3 

0 5 24 

lb. 

1 00 

0, 4 2 


ARTICLES. 


Cnlbrellai and paratida of all; 
aiaeSi. .. 4. 

Unmanufactured silk of all I 
qualities A... 

Mote.— Tlie cloth*, and other morcbondiae Included In tin* classificition, haring a mixture of 
40 notal, ihalt pay tho rate a* if of silk only. 

voii. HI. 4 7 ^ 


UutwiHied Bilk, or "quint,' 
of all qualities and colours 
iTbrown silkrsewing sllk,sndl 
chiuclle, for embroidering,! 
of all qitslities and colour* | 
Plain and fancy silks of all 
fabrics, composed of silkj 
only, or whatever quality 
! o| name, 


Weight, 
Measure, 
or Num- 
ber. 


lb. 


do. 


Mexican 

Money. 


Import 

Duty. 


dim. ets. 
3 00 

3 00 

3 « 0 _ 

any other 


British 

Money. 


Import 

Duty. 


^ a. a, 
0 8 4 


0 10 6 
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CoTTOK Manufiuituna. 


A R T 1 C I. S 8. 

< 

MiiijSro 

*1. 

Moxloan 

Money. 

British 

Money. 

ARTICLES. 

or Num- 
ber. 

Import 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 

Sookc ttud half-atockingi. . . . 

doaen 

dlrs. cti. 
0 80 

£ s. d. 
0 8 4 

Men’s and women’s stock- 

Stuoklng-wab, Bbirtc, and 
drawani..^ 

each 

0 60 

0 8 1 

lugs of all qualities and 

White and coloured tape#. . 

lb. 

0 76 

0 3 H 

Children’s do 

Netted capo 

Gloeea ef all eiaei and co- 
lours. 

down 

8 00 

0 18 0 

Muslins, linos, games, and 

do. 

0 76 

0 3 11 

other white and eoluiired 
cotton cloths of an o|t«ii 

Bleached and nnbleaehed 
elotha, ribbed aed plain, 
^ axcee^g thirty threada 
weft and warp on the 
quarter inch, at and under 
a eara wide 

vara 

0 16 

0 0 7| 

textnie, ikney and 
without reganT to the 
number of threads, at and 

under a vara wide 

Printed, striped, and checked 
handkerchiefs, of fast oo- 

Unbleached, twilled, or Matin 
cloths, exceeding thirty 
threads weft and warp on 
the quarter iuch, at and 
under a vara wide 

do. 

0 16 

0 0 71 

ionrt* from twenty-six 
threads on the quarter 
inch, qt and under a vara 

1 wide 

Plain white handkerehiefii. 

Plain cloths, nublearhed or 
striped, of fugitive cmlours, 
exceeding thirty thread* 
on the quarter inch 

do. 

0 IS 

0 0 7i 

; with white or coloured 
borders, ,,exceediog thirty 
threads on the quartoi 
inch, at and under a vara 

White, twilled,or satin cloUis, 
with or without embosmng, 
raised face, or cut like 
velvet, at and under a vara 

'** wide 

do. 

0 15 

0 0 7| 

0 0 6 

wide 

Wldtc liandkeS chiefs, twilled 
or with railed stripes or 
cheoks, at and under a 
vara wide.... 

Plain eldffa«, printed or dyed, 
■tripod or shaded, of fast 
colours, from twenty<six 
threads weft and warp on 
the quarter inch, at and 
under a vara wide 

do. 

0 10 

. — do. with borders or cor- 
ners embroidered, or with 
open work, at and under a 

vara wide.. 

White and coloured mnilin 
handkerchiefs, without re- 

Twillod, and dil other cloths 
not plain, printed and dyed 
Thread, cotton, or of ootton 
and wool, includiog the 
pspor-packages 

do. 

0 10 

0 0 6 

gard to number of threads, 
at and under a vara wide. 

1b. 

0 50 

0 8 1 

I,ace of ootton. Including 
boxes, Ac 


i 

Weight, 

Mexican 

Money, 

British 

Money. 

Measure, 
or Num- 
ber. 

Import 

Duty. 

Import 

Duty. 


dlrs. cts. 

£ s. d. 

doprn 

do. 

1 60 

0 60 

0 d 3 

0 2 1 

do. 

0 181 

0 0 r>i 

do. 

0 181 

(0 0 

esoh 

0 00 

0 0 41 

do. 

0 11 

0 0 5 

do. 

0 14 

0 0 7 

do. 

1 

0 10 

0 0 8 

lb. 

8 00 

0 H 4 


Note 1.— All bandkerrhiefo which vxeeedB a iquare Tara, shall be sabject to pay duties, according to their kind, 
for the tiuaaber of square raras tliey contain. 

Note 2, — All the cloths included in this classidcation. although they luav haep a mixture of flax, hemp, grass, or 
tow, or any of tbiem, ahall pay the rate and duty as puro cotton, aeoordmg tditbe description of oloth they are. 


Artiqlb XVI it. — The weights and measures referred to in this tariff, and which shall 
regulate the collection of duties, are those of established usage in tl iis Republic. The 
measures, therefore, are : — 

The vara, of three feet long. 

The of twelve inches. 

The tncA, of twelve lines. 

The weights are,— ‘ 

The* a/, of four arrobas, is equal to lOllbs. 7 ounces, averdupois. 

The arroba^ of twenty-five pounds, 

pounds of sixteen ounces, is equal to 1 lb. 4 drams nearly, averdupois. 

The nance, of sixteen drachms. 

The drachm^ of thirty-six grains. 

The moneys named for the payment of duties are, — 

The doUar^ of eight silver rials, in valflie equal to about 4fl. sterling. 

The cents^ one hundred to each dollar. 

Dry Measure . — ^The cahiz contains 12 fanegas; and the fanega, 12 celemines. The 
latter lias many sub-divisions. The fanega is of the capacity of 3439 cubic inches, 
English, and is equal to 1.599 bushel. 

Liquid Measure . — The mozo of wine contains 16 arrobas, or cantaros; an arroba, 
8 azumbras, or 32 quartillos. A botta contains 30 arrobas. The arroba measures 981 
cubic inches, English, and is equal to 4.245 gallons. The arroba of oil is equal to 
'3.33 gallons. 
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Lmg foot i$ divided into pulgadae^ and is equal to 1L128 inches, 

English. The palnso measures 9 pulgadas, or 8|- inches ; the vara, 4 palmos, or 
&3ft384 inches. 

SeeHm V^—Of the FirrmtiUties required to he observed previous to the departure of the 

Vessel from the Port of Shipments * 

Article XXVlI.-^Tbe8e formalities shall be observed : — 

1st. By the shippers of goods to the Republic. 

2nd. By the captains and supercargoes of the vessels which bring the said goods. 

drd* By the consuls, vice-consuls, or merchants, who certi^ the invoices of the 
shippers and the vessels* manifests in the mode expressed in the proper place. 

^ Of the Shippers and Consignees of Goods, 

Article XXVlll. — ^Any individual sending from a foreign country merchandise to the # 
Mexican Republic, shall make one or more invoices (according as it suits him) of all the 
merchandise which he ships to each consignee. This invoice must contain the following 
particulars: — 

• . lit. The name of the vessehand captain, and the port of Mexico to which the 
vessel is bound, together with the name of the party to whom the articles con- . 
tained in said invoice are^onsigned. 

'2nd. The particulars in writing and cypher of the contents of all bales, cases, 
ban els, packs, or bundles in which each kind of merchandise comes. 

3cd* The marks and numbers of each package. 

4th. The name of the merchandise, and the particulars, in writing and cypher, of^ 
the quantity, weight, length, and breadth appertaining to the said merchandise, 
agreeably to what this tariff requires for the regulation of the payment of duties, 
it being understood that the width shall be expressed in the same kind of measure 
as the length. 

The liquids and commodities, whose duties are regulated according to this tariff 
by weight, the invoices must specify in the kind of weight that is in use at the 
port from whence the vessel comes, and must give all particularsas to what it is. 

5th. The signature of the owner or shipper. 

6th. The shipper shall present to the Mexican consul, or vice-consuL residing at 
his poit, three copiG.>of the invoice, and this officer shall certify eacn one in the 
manner required in the thirty-fifth article, and then deliver to the said shipper 
one of the copies to be sent to bis consignee by said vessel. Should there be 
no Mexican consul or vice-consul in the port, these invoices shall bi presented 
to the consul or vice-consul of any other nation at peace with Mexico ; but 
should there be no such consul or vice-consul there, then said invoices may he 
certified by two merchants of known reputation resident in the port. The form 
of the certificate will be, in all cases, that prescribed by the thirty-fifth article. « 

Article XXIX. — For the neglect of any one of these six requisites the collector shall 
impose the penalties hereinafter expressed, and exact them from the consignee. 

Ist. For the omission of each*oiie of the requisites, 1, 2, and 3, a fine not under 
five, arid'tiot above twenty-five dollars. 

* 2nd. Omitting to explain in writing and cypher what is requited iu 4, will incur* 
a penalty similar to the one stated in the preceding paragraph;* but if the invoice 
do not specify th^ quantity, weight, or measure of the goods, the whole of that 
part of the cargo not so specified shall be examined, and the duties on this part 
shall be charged twenty-five per cent more than that fixed in this tariff. 

3rd. When the signature of the shipper is wanting iu the invoices, the omission 
shall be punished by a fine of from five to twenty-five dollars ; but should the 
signature be wanting in one or two copies, which in all other respects agree 
with the one signed, no penalty shall be incurred ; and if they should not agree 
the aforesaid fine will be levied, ai>d (he duties shall be rated according to the 
invoice wbidh will yield the greatest amount of tliom. 

4th.^In case the consular certificate, or that of two merchants where there are no 
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consuls, be wanting^, the goods thus uncertified shall be placed in deposit for 
one month ; during this^ime, should the consignee present certified invoices^ the 
goods shall be despatched, without exacting any fine, but being longer in deposit 
without the required certificate being presented, they shall be confiscated. 
^Where the certificate has been granted in any consulate, and the seal omitted, 
a fine shall be imposed of from ten to fifty dollars ; but should this happen with 
respect to one or two of the copies, or that they be not certified at all, the penalty 
will be the same as that expressed in the preceding paragraph. 

Great care is required in packing separately all articles liable to quick ignition 
by friction. 

Artjclk XXX.— All interpolations, corrections, Bciatchings, and erasures hi the body 
of invoices are prohibited under a penalty of from fifty to two Jl^undred dollars. Should 
any alteration be necessary, it shall be placed at the foot, and before the consular certifi- ‘ 
cate, specifying clearly what is the alteration in the part or parts of said invoice, but with- 
out touching in any way the original writing, only in this way or in that expressed in 
Article XLl., can be admitted any alteration, o^erwise the penalty imposed by this 
article shall be incurred. 

Article XXXT.— Should the vessel have proceeded from two or more foreign ports, 
and have brought cargoes from each, she most bring invoices from each one of the goods 
taken on boaid at each place with the same number of copies and other requisites indi- 
cated in the preceding articles, and similar to those she brings from the first port of her 
sailing. 

Of Captains of Vessels, • 

Article XXXII. — The duties of captains of vessels, spoken of in this tariff belong 
equally to supercargoes, when there are any. 

Article XXXlll. — ^The captain of every vessel laden with any kind whatever of mer- 
chandise from a foreign port, must make a general manifest of them in triplicate, at the 
port of shipment, and this document shall specify ; — 

1st. The vessel's name and nation, the measurement of her tonnage in writing and 
cypher, the captain's name, the port of her departure, and the Mexican port to 
which she is bound. 

2nd. The shippers’ names and those of the consignees to whom the cargo is to be 
delivered. » 

3rd. The bales, cases, barrels, packs or packages of every kind, with their corre- 
sponding marks and numbers, the number of which shall be written in letters 
a^d cyphers, and each kind specified, whether they be bales or cases, &c. 

4tli. The general denomination of the merchandise shall be stated as it appears in 
the bills of lading. 

5th. The date and signature of the captain. * 

6th. The captain shall present to the Mexican consul or vice-consul residing in the 
port from whence he sails,, three copies of the manifest, in order that in each one 
may be written the certificate expressed in the thirty-fourth Article. Should 
there be no consuls or vice-consuls there, the provision stated in the sixth para- 
graph of the twentieth Article shall he observed. 

Ariicle XXXIV. For the omission of any of the first five conditions aforesa'd, the 
captain shall filled from five to twenty-five dollars, to be regulated by the collector. 

Article XXXV. — In case the certificate alluded to in the sixth condition be omitted 
in the three copies of the manifest, the vessel, and all that belongs to it will be confiscated 
but the cargo will not be subject to this penmty provided its respective invoices and cer- 
tificates are in order. 

Article XXXVF. — ^The omission of the certificate, seal, or captain's signature, and 
any one of the three copies of the manifest shall be liable to similar fines as the omissions 
of a similar nature in the shipper's invoices. 

Article XXXVII.— It will be the captain's duty to avoid the defects in his manifest 
s|)oken of in Article XXX., and in case there be any, to have them rectified in the 
same manner as is stated in the said article, under the penalty of 200 dollars for each 
inf ruction. 
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Article XXXVltl, — Tb^ cuptain is equally obliged to present certified manifests of 
any cargo be may receWe at ports where he may atop at, after his first sailiog, as well as to 
have iavoioes made out agreeably to Article* XXX., under the penalty of losing his 
vessel, and all that belongs to her, for such omission. 

0/ Consuls and Consular CerHficates, * 

Article XXXIX.— The consuls and vice-consuls of the republic resident in foreign 
countries, are required under the strictest penalty of the Jaw punctually to observe all 
the prQvisiotis of this tariff that relate to themselves. At the same time, the republic 
expects all consuls, vice-consuls, and merchants of friendly nations, to proceed agreeably 
Ui these iniSructions, in the exercise of that protection whic|) in their official capacity it 
is their duty tc^ extend to the fair trader, and thus protect the captains of vessels and 
shippers of goods from tKb injuries to which they would be exposed by any deviation 
from tlie forms prescribed in this tariff for their guidance. * 

Article XL. — As soon as any captain or super-cargo of a vessel presents the 
consul with the manifest in triplicate, ^ the cargo destined to any Mexican port, or when 
any mercjiant delivers him his invoices in triplicate, he shall intimate to them that if 
any*aUeration is necessary, it must be done immediately without losing sight of the pro- 
vision relative to alterations contained in Articles XXX. and XXXVIL ; for when once 
the certificate is added, no alteration whatever shall be admitted. 

Article XLl. — By virtue of what is provided in Article XXX., no consul, vice- 
consul, or merchant, shall certi(Jy any manifest or invoice brought to them with inter- 
polations, corrections, scratcltings, or erasures ; in such case they shall be returned 
to the owner to be written out afresh ; but if itshould happen that the sailing of the vesseK 
does not allow time for this, the consular certificate may be added, provided said defects are 
described in it, whether they occur in manifests or invoices ; such defects being interpo- 
lations, corrections, scratching^, or erasures. The fees of office in such case, will be 
double what is commonly paid for a certificate. When any manifest or invoice has not 
passed these forms, the tine imposed by tlie Articles XXX. and XXXVIL will be incurred 
by the captain or consignee. 

Article XLVIII. — Befdl'e certifying the manifests of the captains and the invoices of 
shippers, the consul or vice-consul shall ask if they are aware of the kind of goods, pro- 
duce, and other merchandise prohibited from entering the republic, and ofitlie penalties 
imposed by this tariff on th*^e who trade in such merchandise. If they reply in the 
affirmative, their documents shall be certified ; if the contrary, they shall be made aware 
of them before the certificates are granted. ^ 

Section^VI.^Qf the Arrival of Vessels at the Ports of the Republic. 

AuticleXLIX.^AII foreign vessels arriving at the ports of the republic, shall pay a 
tonnage duty of tw^ve rials per ton, and national vessels arriving direct from foreign 
ports shall be subject also to the same. 

The anchorage dues in respect to both are abolisRed. 

Article L. — When a vessel, after her total discharge, is permitted, agreeably to 
Article CV., to go from one port to* another in the republic, iu order to ship merchan- 
dise of the country*, tonnage duties shall not again be exacted, but in order to eujoy this. 
’ privilege, it must be understood that she comes direct from a national pprt, otherwise she 
shall pay the usual dues. 

Article LI. — ^The captains or supercargoes of vessels proceeding from a foreign 
port, on arrival in the waters of a Mexican port, shall not allow any person whatever to 
come on board until they ha^e been visited by the quarantine officers, and those of the 
custom-house, whose boats snail carry the national fiag. The violation of these pro- 
visions shall subject the captain or supercargo to a fine of fifty dollars. An equal fine 
shall be exacted from any person not belonging to the vessel, who shall either speak or 
board her before the visit of the aforesaid officers. 

The non-payment of the fine shall be remedied by confining the defaulters, who shall 
also suffer for breaking the quarantine regulations. 

Article LII.— Whetlier the vessel be in the act of sailing or anchored, as soon 
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«« a revenue ofScer, or some on^ authorised by itie collector of the customs, shctdil he 
think proper to appoint such, shall go on board ; the captain or supercaigo shaH deliver 
in the same moment to either one or other of the aforesaid officers the packet or packets 
addressed to the |pitector agreeably to Articie XXX VIH. ; should be fail to do sokrtih- 
out being able to produce justifiable proof of some extraordinary accident having oe* 
curred during the voyage, he shall be subjected to a fine of 200 dollars, besides the ex* 
p^ses of making new copies of the manifest taken from the third copy which he brings 
with him as required by the same Article XXXVllL, and from the invoices presented 
by the consignees, which copies shall be authorised by the collector and comptroller of 
the custom-house. 

If the lost manifest be that which the captain should bring with him, ancHts absence 
be not accounted for from a similar cause, he shall be fined fifty dollars ;r«but should the 
^ sealed packet inclosing the two copies of manifest of invoices, together with his own 
manifest be wanting, and their absence not be honestly accounted for, the vessel and all 
that belongs to her shall be confiscated, but not the cargo ; if, however, the consignee of 
any part of it do not present his invoices as reqrrired by Article XXXVIIL, then this 
part also shall be confiscated. As a general rule, the non-delivery of the three copies of 
theship^s manifest, or that of the invoices without a* sufficient cause being shown before 
a revenue law-court, shall be punished with the confiscation of the vessel and that part 
of the cargo involved in it. Of all which, advice shall be given by the first post to the 
principal office of customs and direct taxes. 

Article Lin. — At the same time that the captain or supercargo delivers the 
packet treated of in the foregoing article, to the revenue officer or the agent from the 
custom-house, he shall also deliver to them a note signed by him, stating the trunks, va- 
lisses, and any other baggage belonging to his passengers, expressing the names of those 
to whom they belong. Said note shall also contain the stock on hand of provisions be- 
longing to the vessel. The non-delivery of this note shall subject the captain to a fine 
of fifty dollars. 

Articlr LI V.— Should the stock of provisions appear to the collector of the cus- 
tom-house excessive in the extreme, he shall have power to order it to be deposited in 
the custom-house stores, directing the vessel to be supplied with what may be necessary 
for its consumption, and allowing the remainder to be embarked only when there be no 
risk of fraud. 

Article LV. — The captain or supercargo having orhiited to deliver a note stat- 
ing the baggage and the surplus stock of provisions, it shall be supplied by the revenue or 
custom-hozse agents, forming one by taking the particulars as given by the passengers 
in respect to their luggage ; and by taking an inventory of the stock of provisions at the 
same time if possible, either before or after the vessel has finished her discharge. The 
officer who does this, shall add his signature, and it shall be at the o||tion of the collector 
to fix the time fordoing it. 

Article LVl. — Should the vessel have suffered stress of weather during her 
voyage, causing part of the cargo to be thrown overboard, or having been forced to put 
into port, and obliged to sell some part of the cargo to meet expenses, then the captain 
or supercargo shall present a declaration in writing of the circumstances, and deliver the 
same to the revenue officer, or to the agent of the custom-house, with the sealed packet 
containing tli« manifest and invoices. 

Article LV'II. — As soon as the collector receives this declaration, be shall com- 
municate It to the mercantile tribunal, which shall immediately proceed to obtain proofs 
of £tie alleged facts. If the case be of goeAs thrown overboard, it will be necessary to 
ptove it, not only by the affirmation of the passengers and crew, but also by the eiitry 
of it in the iog-book. Similar evidence will be required of the sales made at the port 
which the vessel may have been forced to put into, and besides a certificate of the fact 
shall be legalised by a public authority at said port. 

Article LVIIl. — On the facts as stated having been proved, no duties shall be 
exacted on the merchandise thrown overboard or sold. 

Article LIX. — ^The principal revenue officer or the custom-house officer havinjgfre^ 
ceived the sealed packet, and the statement as required by Articles XLIV and XLV., which 
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the or supercargo ought U> deliver to one of the two, said officer shall give the 

captain or supercargo the proper receipt^ which shall in erery ease be a printed form, 
bearing the custororhouse seal* This being done, he shall immediately proceed to seat 
the Imtches and other parts of the hold of the vessel No guard shall remain on board, 
excepting when the collector so orders it, which order must be in writfng. 

, Article LX. — Due vigilance shall be used by the revenue officers both by land and 
water, in order to prevent communication with the yessel, or fraudulent extraction of the 
cargo. 

Article LXL — ^The principal revenue^officer, or the custom-house agent, on landing 
shall immediatel]^ deliver into the hands of the collector the sealed packet containing the 
manifest and invoices, as well as the list of luggage and stoc^ of provisions, and without 
any delay the collector shall put into the post-office the packet for the Minister of Fi- 
nance, in order that it rod^ ba forwarded by the 6rst mail, or by an express, should there 
be one. After this the collector shall compare the documents, and finding them in order, 
shall sign them. 

Article LXII. — Within twelve lousiness hours from casting anchor, the captain or 
supercui^o shall deliver to the collector and comptroller, or to the person who acts for 
them, the third copy of his general* manifest, as required by Article XXXVIII. He 
shall make oath in the manner he holds most solemn and in due form before said officers, 
that all the merchandise on freight^nd for sale, forming the vessel’s cargo, is contained 
in the manifest, and in the list of luggage and stock of provisions presented by him. 
Should be refuse to make oath, |he collector shall direct the captain of the port to detain 
the vessel until the custom-house be satisfied that there is no fraud. 

Article LXIIL — Within twelve business hours after the delivery of the correspond-a 
cnce, the consignees shall present their copies of invoices belonging to the cargo, making 
oath to each with their signatures affixed, that they are correct and in order according to the 
best of their knowledge and belief, taking into account the corrections which may have 
been made. Should the consignee refuse to make oath in the manner aforesaid, tiie mer- 
chandise contained in his in voices* shall be examined piece by piece, and with the greatest 
scrutiny. 

Article LXIV. The coilsignee named in the invoice of the shipper of the goods may 
refuse to receive them, provided he renounce his right during the twelve business hours 
granted for presenting the invoices, and provided also he present them at the time of 
formally refusing the consigniflent. 

Article LXV. — ^The time fixed in the preceding article having elapsed without 
either refusing to receive the goods or presenting the corresponding invoices, Jt shall be 
understood that the consignment is accepted. 

Article LXVI. — Should there be several consignees in common, the refusal must 
be signed by all. But if they are named iti order, 1, 2, 3, &c., the refusal of the last in 
order is equivalent tcTthat of all those who precede. 

Article LXVIl. — If the shipper of the goods, whose consignment is refused, be a citi- 
zen of the republic, the collector shall inform the mAcantile tribunal of it, and it shall 
name two respectable merchants as consignees. 

Article LXVIIL— If one of these’ refuse, and the other consent, this one alone shall be 
the consignee. The* refusal of these consignees officially named must be made within two 
^ businAsdays after the date of their nomination, otherwise it shall bet understood that 
they have accepted the consignment. 

ARTiCjl.£ LXIX. — Slioujd both the persons thus appointed refuse, the tribunal shall 
inform the collector, who shall order the goods to be sold at public auction to the best 
bidder. From the produce o^ the sale, the duties shall be deducted, and the balance 
placed in deposit with the mercaniile tribunal on account of the owner. 

Article LXX.<— Should the shipper of the goods whose consignment has been re- 
fused be a foreigner, the collector shall make an official communication to the consul 
or vice-consul belonging to the same nation, advising him of it, in order that within the 
time limited by Article LX., he may state whether or not he will take charge of the 
goods; after this limited time expires, he shall be considered the consignee. 
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Article LXIXL — ^Tbe consul or vice-consul having declined the charge, the goods 
shall be disposed of as directed in Articles LXVII., LXVnT.,and LXIX. 

Article LXXIL— Any vessel anchoring in a Mexican port, whose object is neither to 
receive or discharge cargo, but merely to repair damages, or take in provisions for the 
crew, sh^ll be permitted to remain during the time necessary for this object, baton con- 
dition that all the papers belonging to the cargo be exhibited, and that she be subject to 
all the regulations and precautions established for all other vessels arriving at and 
destined for these ports. If any transshipment of goods take place withou t the i^rmission 
given by the collector to store them during the time of careening, and it be discovered, 
the vessel shall be dealt with in the manner prescribed in Articles CXX., CXXI., and 
CXXll., according to the kind of the goods. When the damage is of such a kind as to 
prevent the vessel continuing her voyage, the collector shall inform the government, in 
order that it may determine what ought to be done. r 

Article LXXIIL— The captain or supercargo, during the twelve business hours 
allowed him for presenting his manifest, and the consignees, during the twelve hours 
allowed them for their invoices, may correct at the foot of them any of the defects fine- 
able by Articles XXVIII., XXXIV., and XXXVI., of this tariff, but, no defects can 
be reformed which incur the penalty of confiscation, nor that of 25 per cent augmen- 
tation in the duties, as spoken of in the 2nd pan of Article XXVIII., nor in respect to the 
omissions treated of in Article LXXXIV., because these penalties falling on breaches of 
the law which cannot be attributed to forgetfulness, or involuntary negligence, do not 
merit indulgence ; the aforesaid reforms shall free those who were liable to the corre- 
sponding fines. 

Section IX, — 0/ Exportation. 


Article CX.— Foreign vessels shall not be allowed to carry on the coasting-trade, 
or of “ Echelle,’' in the ports of the republic, but after concluding their discharge in any 
of them, and having cleared, they may go directly to those open to the coasting or other 
trade, in order to load dyewood, or any other national produce that is exempted by law 
from duties of exportation, provided always that they have a certificate in due form from 
the respective custom-houses of having there paid the tonnage duties. 

Art^le CXI.— In order to enjoy the privilege granted in the preceding article, all 
foreign vessels must submit to the visit of the officers of health and search belonging to 
the port at which they arrive; and should they carry money to make purchases, they 
must have also a certificate in due form from the respective custom-houses, expressing in 
figures and writing the amount embarked, and that the export duties appointed by this 

tariff have been paid. „ 

Article CXIl.— All goods, produce, and national commodities shall be free of all 
duties on exportation, neither shall they be liable to duties of any kind whatever in their 
transit through the interior of the country or coastwise, excepting the following, which 
they shall pay to the national revenue : — 

Gold in coin . . 3 per cent. 

Gold bullion (quintado) . . . . • . , 6 ,, 

Silver in ooiif ..... ^ • 6 „ 


Wrought silver (quintado) . . . ... 7 „ 

Virgin silver, accompanied with certificate of having paid 

IJiiinto” duty 7 „ 

Article CXIIL— The exportation of gold and silver in bars or ingots, jn ore, and 
dust, Mexican monumenU and antiquities^ and the seed of^ the cochineal is prohibited 
under penalty of confiscation ; but this prohibition shall not extend to small quantities 
of the mineral ores and dust intended for specimens as G:9riosities ; but a permit from 
the government for their exportation will always be required. 

Article CXIV.— The permission to export gold and silver bullion at the ports of 
Guaimas and Mazatlan shall be continued, under the conditions and formalities pre- 
scribed in the decrees of the 10th November, 1841, and I6th February, 1842, gold when 
exported paying 11 per cent and silver 94 percent on the value, besides 1 percent 
more for each of duty imposed by the 2na article of the decree of the lOth March of 
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this year, ^vhen tiot sent to the mint to be coined. The collection of these duties hereby 
authorised is exempt from the term of credit allowed by the lOlst article. 

Abticle CXV. — Articles subject to export duty, shipped clandestinely to evade the 
payment of duty shall be confiscated, if so discovered ; should the goods be beyond 
sehsure, a fine equal to the amount of them valued at the market price shall bh levied. 
Should the article have been embarked and the vessel still in port, the respective tribu* 
nals shall cause it to be landed, or, in case of resistance, shall proceed against the cap- 
tain or supercargo of the vessel, imposing penalties on them equal to the degree and 
circumstances of ^he offence. 

Article CXVI. — ^The exportation of goods not liable to duty being effected, with« 
out attending to the formalities prescribed, shall be punished with a fine equal to 10 per 
cent of their virtue, taken •at the market price of the goods. 

Section X . — Of other Cases wherein fines or penalties shall he incurred. 

Artici^ CXVII. — Besides the cases specified already in the respective articles of this 
tariff for levying penalties, there are (fibers which incur them, should the following pro- 
visions bainfrin^d : — ^ 

AftTicLE CXVIII. — If any foreign vessel, of whatever burden or form, or wherever she ^ 
may have come from, be found loading or unloading goods of any kind at any coast, 
river, harbour, bay, or other place hot pointed out by this tariff as a port for foreign 
vessels, she shall for this alone be confiscated, together with the cargo and all that be- 
longs to her. The commander off said vessel shall be fined from fiOO to 3000 dollars, 
according to the value of the cargo, and shall be condemned besides to from six months 
to five years of labour and banishment. All those who knowingly aid or protect the 
loading of said vessels, or the carriage of goods by land introduced into or carried out of 
places described in this article, shall suffer the following fines and punishments, viz.; — 
the owner, or his deputy, of the carts, beasts of burden, and every thing used in the trans- 
port of the effects, and the persons who receive the goods, as well as he who delivers, 
deposits, takes charge of, or conceals them, shall all undergo the same penalties and 
punishments as the captain of supercargo of the vessel, and the other shall be punished 
by paying a tenth-part of the fine, and suffering a tenth of the punishment im|med on 
the principals. 

National vessels shall be liabl9 to the same penalties on coming from k foreign port 
and entering any of those not^pen to foreign commerce, if found shipping any effects 
whatever for a foreign country, and when they are found loading or unloading any kind 
of goods whatever at ports or places not open to foreign commerce, or to th%r coasting 
trade. * 

Article CXX. — All merchandise found in ports open to foreign commerce, or the 
coasting trade, which has been introduced, or be in the act of being introduced, without 
being subjected to the forms proscribed in this decree, and without observing any of the 
instructions or regulations issued by the government, ^hall be confiscated, together with 
all the boats, canoes, and vessels of every class. 

Article CXXI. — Should said ineichandise be prohibited, therl^ shall be imposed 
besides the fines in Article XCVIL ; — 

ARO^fCLE CXXII.— Should they be goods of which the government has a monopoly, 
the importers and exporters who introduce them in another port or coast^of the republic, 
together with him who delivers and receives them, shall suffer, besides the confiscation 
of the goodsi vessels, cars, beasts for riding or of burden, with their harnesses, equip- 
ments^ and arms, a fine of double the value of the monopolised goods, ratecl at the 
price of the monopoly at the ruspective places, and in default of payment shall be con- 
demned to banishment for the term of from two to eight years. 

Article CXXlll. — Should false money, whatever the metal may be, be found, besides 
the confiscation of every thing mentioned in the preceding article, and besides a fine 
equal to what the false money would represent if legal, the offender shall be punished 
with alt the penalties infiicted by the law on coiners ; should the offender be unable to 
pay the fine, the metal shall be melted, and held, together with all the property that 
may have been recovered, for the benefit of the informer, and those who seized it 
VOL. yi. 7 Q » 
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Pas^rU , — The master of any vessel coming from a foreign porf^ shall immediately 
on his armal in any of the ports of the Republic, declare in writing to the chief of the 
maritime custom-house, the number of passengers he has on board, the country to which 
they belong, their trade or occupation, and the place where they embarked. The penalty 
for neglect to comply with this regulation, or the making a false statement, is 100 
dollars, and an additional 6ne of twenty dollars for each passenger omitted in the report. 
The vessel may be detained until the penalty be paid. Seamen, whose names are 
entered on the roll, are not considered as passengers. 

Every foreigner shall, before he disembarks, declare his name, ago,;, stature, place of 
birth, from whence he came, his destination, the object of his voyage, and bis profession, 
which, when executed by the head of a family, will be sufficient for the women and 
children thereof. ^ o 

The declaration above must be in writing, and signed by the person making the 
same. 

This formality being Complied with, the collector shall give to the foreigner a permit 
to disembark, subject, however, to the following rules: 

1. That no Spaniard, or subject of the Sj^anish government, i^hall enter the 

. Republic. * 

2. That any foreigner provided with a passport from the genera! government may 
disembark. 

3. That the citizens of the new States of America, and the subjects of nations who 
may have agents officially accredited to the Republic, may also land, having passports 
granted, or examined by any Mexican agent at the place of embarkation, or on security 
of their consul in the port where they may arrive, or on that of any Mexican citizen. 

The subjects of nations who are not comprehended in the foregoing paragraph, shall 
only be permitted to land with a passport of the General government, or with one granted 
or examined by any Mexican agent residing in a foreign country. 

The foreigner to whom such permit is granted, must, within twenty-fours of having 
landed, present himself to the civil authority of the port. 

Any foreigner permitted to introduce himself into the Republic as aforesaid, shall, 
within one month thereafter, solicit of the Supreme government, a carta de seguridad 
(card of safety), to remain in, and pass through the same for the period of one year ; in 
order to obtain which, a certificate will be required from the officially accredited agent 
of the applicant, stating that he is a subject or citizen di the nation he represents, as 
also his occupation or profession. 

Every foreigner, whatever his passport may be, must present himself to the civil 
authority of the place where he may have resided more than eiglh, days ; and, also, 
whenever he may change his place of residence ; non-compliance with that provision 
subjects the party to a fine of twenty dollars. 

Foreig])ers introduced and established agreeably to the regulations herein prescribed, 
shall be under the protection of ;hc laws, and enjoy the same civil rights that are con- 
ceded by said laws to Mexican citizens, with the exception of acquiring real estates, 
which can only be held by citizens.* 

Any foreignerWho shall disembark and introduce himself into the territory of the 
republic contrary to the provisions of this decree, shall be expelled therefrom. As, also, 
any foreigner shall be adjudged guilty of having used, for the purpose of his disem- 
barkation, any document belonging to another, or for having suppressed or falsified any 
of the statements required, or for having counterfeited or sdlered^any passport ox carta de 
ceguridad. 

Every foreigner wishing to leave the republic, must make application for the proper 
passport, either to the General government or the civil authority of the state in which he 
may be. 

* Thb exception does not extend to lands belonging to mining establishments in whidi aliens 
may hold shares. Aliens may purchase and hold laud by permission of the gene^ government for 
federal territoiy, or of the state governments for state territory. By the colonization law, aliens 
may also hold land, but one-foiirtn part of the colonists must be Mexicans. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

YUCATAN. 

Yucatan,* though noticed under the head of Mexico as^one of the atates of 
.that republic, may now be considered as entirely separated from those which 
had joined tj^at, at all times, loosely-bound confederacy. 

The state of Yucsftan* attained independence of Spain at the same time as 
Mexico. It had previously, under Spain, an administration unconnected either^ 
with Mexico or Guatemala. The last account of Yucatan, upon which we can 
place any reliance, is found in JMr. Stephens’s very interesting work ; which, 
howevoT) is chiefly devoted to illustrate the wonderful ruins which he has explored 
in*thig Peninsula and in Central America. ^ 

His descriptions of the soil and climate are brief, and confined to the localiti^^ 
which he visited. We deduce from the information which he gives, that Yucatan 
is a country remarkable for bad roads, or rather the general want of roads, — a soil, 
in which stony and not vdry fertile districts, prevail ; rich vegetation where 
there is moisture, on those soils of which fertility is the character ; a general wan^ 
of water; few good harbours; a hot climate; occasional forests, with wild beasts 
and reptiles; pastures, with herds of cattle; ranchos and haciendas; towns and 
villages with cathedrals and churches; a population ignorant and superstitious, yet 
tows^s him kindly disposed; with industry in a very backward state; with little 
trade, and few, or only rude, manufactures. But that Yucatan, notwithstanding 
a hot, and in many parts an unhealthy climate, and other disadvantages, is still 
capable of being importalit as a productive country, and of maintaining a large 
population.* 

In alluding to the politic^ state of Yucatan, Mr. Stephens says — 

Separated from Sflhin, Yucatan sent commissioners to Mexico, to 
deliberate upon forming a government, and on the return of these com- 
missioners, and on their report, she gave up her independent position, and 
entered into tne Mexican confederation as one of the states of that republic, 
Ever since, she has been suffering from this unhappy connexion, and a short 
time before our former visit, a revolution broke out all over the country, in the 
successful progress of which, during that visit, the last Mexican garrison was «ir 
driven out of Yucatan. The state assumed the^ight of sovereignty, asserting its 
independent powers, at the same time not disconnecting itself entirely from 
Mexico, but declaring itself still S component part of ibfit republic, upon certain 
conditions.’^ * 

The government of Yucatan has, since the deposition of Santa Anna, acted 
independently of Mexico. A separate customs’ tariff has been published and 
acted updh, and whatever may hereafter be the destiny of this state, which, with 
an area of about 50,000 square miles, and a population variously estimated at 
from 460,000 to nearly 600,000 inhabitants, we need scarcely expect, nor can we 
desire, its re-annexation to the government of Mexico, which has hitherto ex- 
hibited 80 remarkable an incapacity for wise, or for efficient, administration. Since 
the commencement of the present war, between the United States of North Ame- 
rica and Mexico, Yucatan has proclaimed its neutrality and independence. 

• 

•* This corresponds nearly with tlie sketch of Yucatan wliich we have ttikcii from Alcfdo. 
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Table of Statistacs of Yucatan, obtiuned by Mr. Stephens. 


I 4d 

DISTRICTS. PRINCIPAL PtACB6.| -g | g 3 H 

► SQla ». 


No. long. No. 

6 .. 37,801 


Canypesoby. 


Lama 

Valladcdiid.. 


. City of Campeadiy.. 


. Vlllagaor Lmna.. 
. City of ValladolUI. 


City of Uamal. 


The Upper Highlandi... City of Tokax. 


The Lower Hghlandi.. . Village of Teabo. 


The Upper Royal Road. 
The Lower Royal Road. 


jTown of Jeguelchakan. 
Village of Maxcaou .... 


Ilie Upper ** Beneficioa’'. Village of Ichmul, 


Thp Lower Beneftcloa”. Village of Sotuta.. 
Tiaiittin VUlage of Tizimin . 


loland of Carmen 'Town of Carmen 

Beiba-Plaxa j Village of Seiba"l’laaa.. 

Bacalar • • • iTown of liocalar 


0 I 36 10,600 


H 37 10.967 
17 36 63,164 


27 19 78,846 


7 23 60,776 


5 17 I 42.186 


7 14 41.726 


16 30 66.6B0 


16 22 49,443 
16 41 37,168 


1 80 j 4,364 

6 42 I 8,183 

0 88 ; 3,086 


PRODUCT ION R. 


I Horned cattle, taoraea, mulea, tallow, jerluid 
beef, leather, aalt, gypaum, hemp (raw 
and manulhotured), atraw hata« guitara 
cigan, and extrac* of logwood. 

Salv logwood, rice, angar, and tnaible of 
good quality. 

Logwood, timiber, rice, and ftah oil. 

Cotton, angar, otandi, gnm-eopal, tobaooo, 
oochmt'al, aaftVon, rakiilla, cutton-fabrica, 
yi.rna, 3ee., wax, honey, cealor-oil, homed 
cattle, hogs, and akiua. 

Horned cattle, horsea, mulea, tallow, jerked 
beef, ca8tor>oil, hides, wax, honc^, timber, 
indigo, hemp (raw and nianumctured), 
straw-cigars, barDla, and salt. 

Horned cattle, horses, mules, hogs, aheep, 
skins, sugar, molasaes, timbi^/, rice, to- 
bacco (In the leaf and mannfacLured), 
spirits arrow-root, atraw-hata, cotton- 
lace, ochre, flints, and grind-stones. 

Homed cattle, horses, mules, hogs, sheep, 
skins, tallow, dried beef, hemp (raw and 
manufactured), and cotton-lace. 

Cattle, horses, mules, skins, tallow, dried 

1 beef, logwood, tobacco, sugar, and rum. 

Homed cattle, horses, mules, oil of palma 
Criati, tobacco, hemp, and fine straw- 
hats. 

Sugar, molasses, rum, tobacco of good 
quality, rice, laces, pepper, gum copal, 
sarsaparilla, hats, hammocks, ebony, ba- 
rilla, gypsum, and akins. 

Horned cattle, horses, mules, hogs, akins, 
tallow, and dried beef. 

Tortobe-shell.skiuB, timber, logwood, India* 
rubber, incense, tobacco, a^ioto (a sub- 
stitute for Bsfitou, and a Tory rich dye), 
starch from the puca, cotton, wax. honey, 
molaosea, sugar, rum, castor-oil, salt, 
amber, vanilla, hogs, and cochineal. 

Logwood. 

Timber, rice, logwood, and salt. 

Loirwood, valuable timber, sugar of in- 
ftftior quality, tobacco of the best de- 
scription, rum, a flue species of hemp 

i known under the name of pita, resin, 
ndia-rubber, gum copal, pimentii, sarsa- 
parilla, vanilla, and gypaum. 


Number of Inhabitants; taken from the Census of the 8th of April, 1841.^ 



TARIFF O*' YUCATAN. 

This state havinp^ declared its independence the following tariff regulations were 
adopted by the late Congress. 

The ports open to foreign commerce, are Campeachy and Sisal. For exportatiem only 
the ports of Laguna and Bacalar are designated. 

* This census is not considered to include tlie whole of the population, which ts estimated to 
exceed half a million of souls. , 
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The tannage duty on foreign vesaels, from foreign ports, is 6xed at one dollar fifty 
cents per ton^ according to her register. Vessels arriving in distress to be subject to 
charge, except that of their anchorage duty. 

The officers, crew, and passengers of all vessels arriving in the port of Yucatan, are 
forbidden to land without a permit from the visiting health officer, under a penalty of 
200 dollars. 

The duties on importations, which shall not exceed 200 dollars, to be paid in cash ; if 
exceeding that sum, to be paid by three instalments in the course of ninety days. The 
duties on exported articles to be paid on the clearance of the vessel. 

ProhibiUd Articles. — The importation of the following articles is prohibited, under the 
penalty of confiscation, viz. : cotton, indigo, rice, sugar, trut\|ts, hogs, chocolate, cover- 
lids, sacks, obsi^pne pictures, beans, copper pans, grain, meal, yarn, soap (except scented), 
lard, molasses and honey, %oiabs, skins (except morocco leather, clothing), salt, tallow, 
and candles, saddles, straw hats, tobacco, beef, shoes. 

Articles Duty Free. — Live animals for improving breeds, newly-invented carriages, 
wooden houses; instruments of agricu|jture, of science, or of the arts; types for printing; 
books in sheets or bound ; hops, sugar machinery; specie ; iron and steel, for machinery ; 
maps, iSXcTlic plants, leeches, seeds, tuniing machinery. 

Export All articles are free of duty for exportation, except the following 

Gold, in bars, or coin, one per cent; silver, two per cent ; logwood, eight per cent. Every 
captain and supercargo is permitted to export 100 dollars worth of articles, free of duty, 
un account of the expenses t)r thc^ vessel. 

General Import Duty . — Flour, forty per cent ad valorem ; olive, linseed, and whale 
oil, twenty ; steel, twenty-nine ; brandy, forty ; codfish, twenty; empty bottles, twenty ; * 
cotton goods, fifteen ; iron chains, fifteen ; beef and poik in barrels, twenty; Cashmere 
goods, twenty; wax, forty ; beer and porter in bottles, fifty; nails, fifteen; sheet copper, 
fifty; glassware, twenty; knives and forks, twenty; linen goods, fifteen; drugs, forty ; 
brandy fruits, twenty; sewing thread, twenty; hams, twenty; liquors, forty; listadecs, 
twenty; apples, twenty ; mustard; twenty; muslins, twenty ; paper, twenty; perfumery, 
forty ; cheese, twenty ; cutlery, twenty ; watches, six ; clocks, twenty ; vinegar, forty ; 
wines, forty. * • 


CHAPTER XV. 

AGHIAjLTURE, trade, and manufactures of YUCATAN. 

Maize, or Indian corn, beans^ pumpkins^ squashes and camotes, a kind of 
potato^ are the chief productions raised by the Maya or Indian population. 
Sugar-cane and hemp is cultivated on the haqjendas. Horses, mules, cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, are reared ; the two latter chiefly by the Indians. Generally 
the slate of agriculture and the implements are rude. Wax honey is one of 
the rarest product^^ and on the road from Sisal to Merida, he met large carts 
^drawn Jby mules, five abreast, with high wheels ten or twelve feet apart, and loaded 
with hemp, bagging, wax, honey, and ox and deer-skins. 

The debris of the ruined cities are found to fertilise the soil and the ground 
around. Uxmal is consequently considered excellent for milpas^ or maize-fields. 

Legally there is no slaveiw in Yucatan. No man can either buy or sell another 
man ; hut the poor thriftless^ndians are generally compelled to attach themselves 
for necessaries to some hacienda, and for the mere privilege of using the water. 
Mr. Stephens informs us that — 

t'hey come under certain obligations of service to the master, which place him in a 
lordly position, and this state of things growing out of the natural condition of the coun- 
try, exists, 1 Mieve, nowhere in Spanish America except in Yucatan. Each hacienda 
has its major-^oino,^who attends to all the details of the management of the estate, and, in 
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the abgence of the master^ is his viceroy, and has the same powers over the tenants. At 
this hacienda the major-donoo was a young Mestitzo, and had fallen into his place in an 
easy and natural way by marrying his predecessor’s daughter, who had just enough white 
blood to elevate the dulness of the Indian face into one of softness and sweetness ; and 
yet it struck me that he thought quite as much of the place he got with her as of herself. ’ 
The attachment of the Indians to their home is said to be very great ; circum- 
Btances and habit bind the Indian and his wife together. He is seldom harsh to 
her, — if she is guilty of any great offence he brings Iier to the alctHde, who orders 
her to be whipped. He then goes quietly home with her. They share their labours 
and pleasures together^ and with ail their children attend village leasts. 

The Manufactures of Yucatan are so very unimportant, that we can 
give no account of them further than that a few rud& articles aVc made in the 
towns and haciendas; that some coarse cutlery, and some coarse earthenmre, 
and articles of leather and wood are made in the country. At the hacienda of 
Tankach6, amidst a logwood country, the proprietor has erected machinery for 
extracting the dye. 

Trade. — Of the trade we can say little, tliere being no accounts that we' can 
discover kept of it. The logwood-trade and the turtle-fishery, and a^few other 
articles, form the exports, and the imports of manufactured goods are* subjected 
to the new tariff, which we have translated and introduced in the preceding 
pages. Smuggling, chiefly by vessels from the «Unitfed States, and from the 
British West Indies, is extensively carried on. 

Turtle Pishing.— There are three kinds of turtle which inhabit these 
seas ; the cahuamo, the eggs of which serve for food, and which is useful besides 
only for its oil ; the tortuga, of which the meat as well as the eggs is eaten, 
also produces oil, and the shell is worth two reals the pound; and the kare, of 
which the shell is worth ten dollars a pound. 

Mr. Stephens observes, — 

“ The fishermen say that the turtle which forms the delight of the gourmand is of the 
commonest kind, not worth killing for the sake of the shell, and therefore sent away 
alive. The kar6 he has never tasted, it is killed for the sake of the shell, and eaten 
by the luxurious fishermen on the spot. I immediateVy.::jegotiated w^ith the patron for 
the purchase of the shell. The outer scales of the back, eight in number, are all that 
is valuable. Their weight is estimated at four pounds, and the price in Campeachy, he 
said, was len dollars a pound. ^ 

“The arbor in which we lived was no protection, and we were obliged to go inside 
the hut, which was snug and comfortable, the oil-jars being arranged under the eaves, 
with turtle-shells tied up carefully in bundles, and on the rafters hung strings of eggs; 
while nets, old sails, blocks, and other characteristic furniture of a fisherman's hut, filled 
up the corners. It was no hardship to be obliged to pass the afternoon among these 
fishermen, for their hardy, independent occupation gave manliness to their character 
and freedom to their speech and manners.** 

The town op Laguna stands on the island of Carmen, which ia about 
twenty miles Lon^, and which, with another island about twelve miles in length, 
separates the Lake of Terminos from the Gulf of Mexico. This port is the 
depot of the great logwood country in the interior, and ten to twelve^ressels are 
usually there loading cargoes for Bferope and the United States. The town is 
well built, and said to be thriving ; but its commerce has been greatly restricted 
by the oppressive regulations of the central government of Mexico ; but having 
made a frominciamiento^ and disarmed and driven out the Mexican garrison, it is 
now considered independent, subject only to the state government of Yucatan. 

Sisal. — ^This place has a roadstead which forms the port of Merida^ Silati 
Campeachy, and a few other places are frequented by the traders. ^ 

Yucatan appears to be, in many respects, less improved than Mexico, and 
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far less romantic in ita scenery than Central America. The iubabitanta are 
described by Mr. IStepheus as kindly disposed. 

He observes that no map of Vucatan, to be depended on, has ever been 
constructed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

BRl^'ISH HONDURAS, OR BELIZE. 

Tub British district of Belize *extends along the eastern coast of Yucatan, 
between 15 deg. 54 min. and 18 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and 88 deg* and 90 
deg! wesl longitude. It is separated from Yucatan by the Rio Hondo, and its 
southern boundary is formed by the river Sarstoon, which falls into the Gulf ol" 
Honduras, not more than twer^y miles west of the mouth of the Rio Dulce. 
Belize is in length about 175 miles from north to south, and 110 miles from 
east to west, and occupies an area of about 1G,400 square miles. 

It is termed British Honduras, but it is geographically a part of the Peninsula 
of Yucatan. About three years after the conquest of Jamaica in 1656, the English^ 
frequented Yucatan to cut and carry away logwood ; and the British settlements in 
that country were originally settled with the free consent of the aboriginal and inde- 
pendent possessors of the country. The English maintained their settlements as 
regular occupants, under the. government of Jamaica, in the year 1669. The 
Enclish first visited, to cut logwood, the uninhabited coasts of Yucatan about 
1662, and the privileges «f cutting logwood were stipulated for with Spain in 
the treaty of 1670, usually called the American treaty. Two years afterwards 
these stipulations were violated. The first settlements were made near Cape 
Catoche, then at the Lagtma de Terminos in Carnpeachy. The Spaniards in 
1672, captured all English vessels which they found carrying logwood. In 
1680, the English were expelled by a Spanish force from the Lagujja de Ter- 
minos. • 

The shores of British Honduras are lined with numerous islands, or coral keys 
They are covered with cocoa-nut trees and bushes, and resorted to by the fisher- 
men to take turtle. The largest are Ambergrease Key, towards the north, and « 
TurnefF, opposite the town of Belize. These two J^eys consist of clusters of several 
small islands divided by narrow creeks and lagoons. A smaller key, called St. 
George^s, is resorted to by the meichants of Belize, who have dwelling-liouses on 
it* The shores ftf the continent are rocky, but low, except towards the south, ^ 
^ vrhtTt they are rather high and intersected by deep ravines. The rjver Belize flows 
down from an unexplored region. The low country near the sea is, in many parts, 
swampy, End partially covered with stagnant waters, nearly the whole year round 
— and during the rains it is completely covered. The higher grounds further inland 
have a sandy soil, and are ^chiefly overgrown with different kinds of pine, which 
supplies excellent timber. The valleys, which intersect the high lands, have a very 
fertile soil, and are covered with various species of tropical trees. South of the 
river Belize, the low country is thickly wooded, but it d^s not extend more than 
from three to six miles inland, behind which mountains arise. The country, 
comprising the mountain slopes and valleys, and the interior country, is covered 
with foreets* and the soil is said to be very fertile. 
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The rivers are navigable from twenty to thirty miles from their moathSt but 
higher up they are interritpted by rapids and falls. Mahogany, dye-wood^ and 
timber are floated down by these rivers. The most remarkable of which are, 
the Rio Hondo, the New River, the Belize, and the Siboon. On the banks of 
the latter there are extensive forests of mahogany. The Belize probably winds 
for more than 150 miles in its length. The Hondo is the most navigable liver. 

The climate is a compound of heat and moisture, yet Bclizeids considered 
more healthy than most of the West India islands. The mean annual tempera- 
ture is 80 deg., bat it is seldom oppressive, as from the begiOiing of J luy to 
the beginning of April, jthe air is refreshed by sea-breezes. From April to 
July is the dry season, during which the heat is excessiye, but it^is from time 
to time tempered by thunder-storms. During the remainder of the year rains 
are frequent, especially in July, August, and September. In the beginning of 
October the north winds commence, and generally continue with little variation 
to February or March, when the weather becomes extremely variable 

The soil is remarkably fertile. Sugar, poifee, cotton, and indigo might 
fl\ be extensively raised, but their culture has been nearly altogetlier neg- 
lected. Arrow-root and rice are grown to a small extent. Cochineal is brought 
in and exported. Plantains, yams, mandioca, and maize, are grown for food. 
The most common fruits are oranges, lemons, Umes^ shaddocks, mangoes, guavas, 
cashew-nuts, tamarinds, avocado- pears, pomegranates, wild plums, and grapes. 
A few garden vegetables aie cultivated. In the forests many varieties of 
trees abound, as cabbage-trees, cedars, pines, iron-wood, silk-cotton trees, 
log-wood, fustic, and brasiletto ; and the most important of all, the mahogany 
tree. Sarsaparilla is collected in the southern districts. The wild ani- 
mals arc ounces, panthers, tapirs, deer, antelopes, peccaries and warrees 
(animals of the hog kind), eavies, agoutis, armadilloes, opossums and racoons; mon- 
keys are numerous, and some of them are eaten. Maqatis and alligators are met 
with in the lagoons along the coast. Among the numerous birds are turkeys, 
spoon-birds, toucans, Muscovy ducks, two species of macaws, and many kinds of 
parrots, pelicans, and humming-birds. Fisli are plentiful and of various kinds ; 
some are very large. Fish and turtle are used as substitutes for meat. Lobsters 
and shell-fish are abundant and excellent. Cattle, sheep, and goats are kept, but 
not sufiiciUnt for the consumption. Cattle are imported from Ir^xillo and Omoa. 
Gold has been found in one of the streams of the Belize. 

Population. — The number of the inhabitants is stated in the superintendent’s 
returns for 1845, at 240 white males, 159 white females — total whites, 399 ; co- 
loured males 6755, coloured females 2655 — total coloured, 10,410. Total popula- 
tion, 10,709. This population fs chiefly composed of negroes, who were first 
brought to the country as slave.s, but manv of them obtained their liberty 
long ago, and worked at daily wages. Theie seem to be no aboriginal tribes 
within the territories of Belize, except some Caribes, who have fled i^to it 
as a place of refuge. The white inhabitants arc exclusively occupied in com- 
merce, and the negroes in cutting mahogany and dyewoods, and in fishing. A 
few of them cultivate small patches of ground. 

Bblizb, the only town, is built on both sides of the mouth of the river of ihe 
same name, and the stream is crossed by a wooden bridge. It consists of a long 
street running along the sea-shore, from which three or four smaller streets 
branch off. The houses are constructed of wood, and are raised eight or ten feet 
from the ground on pillars of mahogany ; they are well built, spacious and conve- 
nient. In front of the town there is excellent anchorage foi; vessels of moderate 
size, and the surface of the sea is rarely agitated by winds, as it is protected by the 
numerous keys from the heavy swells of the open sea. 
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Fuehta Gorda. — ^They entered Paenta Gorda, a settlement of Caribs, about 
150 miles south of Belize. Cotton, rice, the cohoon, banana, cocoa-nut, pine- 
apple, orange, lemon, plantain, and other fruits, were growing in luxuriance. 
There were in the settlement about 500 inhabitants — formerly natives of the 
sea-coast below Truxillo, but having taken part against Morazan, they*fled to 
this place. 

Daring the year 1845, in consequence of the duty on mahogany in England 
being reduced to a nominal amount, the trade was greatly increased. 

The government is administered by a superintendent, an executive council 
assembly and an assembly, called a public meeting. These is a chief justice, colo- 
nial secretary, «provost igarshal, and other officers. — (For the statistics of the 
colony, see British Possessions in America,) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MAHOGANY TREE OF HONDURAS. 

• 

Mahogany-tree (Sivietinia Mahogani), There are rather more different ^ 
qualities, than varieties, of this beautiful tree in America and the West Indies. 
That of Cuba and Hayti, usually called Spanish mahogany, and that of the same 
kind, now scarce, which grows in Jamaica, is the most oeaiitiful in its shades, 
colours and variegations. Honduras and Yucatan now supply the larger quan- 
tities; and although not so close grained and beautiful as the former, yet furnishes 
a most useful wood, and it has lately been extensively used for ship-building. It 
is superior, also, to the other fbr the tenacity with which glue binds it to other woods, 
and even to veneers of Cuba or Hayti mahogany, — worms do not destroy it in the 
water. ^ 

We find generally in msffty accounts written of the operations of bringing 
mahogany to market the most inaccurate descriptions. The following account con- 
densed from an article written at Belize and published in the Honduras .^Imanac, 
has been examined by a gentleman who was a resident, and connected with the 
business. We, therefore, may consider it accurate. 

The mahogany-tree of Honduras is probably the most magnificent and splen- 
did of all trees ; the largest oak, usually called the King of the Forest, would 
dwindle to insignificance in the comparison. The anormous size and height of the 
trunk; the vast spread of its branches, the space of ground occupied by its roots, 
are all remarkable. • 

** It becomes almost impossible to give the more minute circuniftanccs attending the 
growth of this valuable and much-used tree, as its progress to maturity js scarcely per- 
ceptible within the life of man ; but as far as our limited observation will allow us to form 
an opinion, net less than an average period of 200 years can be allowed as the time of 
its coming to full growth or fit for cutting. 

Various and differing are the conjectures relative to the first use, discovery, and 
introduction to Britain of this beautiful wood, nor is it within the limits of such a sketch 
as this to remark upon their accuracy ; we therefore reject all accounts that appear spe- 
culative, and confine ourselves to such as are authenticated. Its first discovery was, 
therefore, by the carpenter on board of one of Sir Walter Raleigh's vessels, when he put 
into some harbour in the island of Trinidad in the year 1595, who, having occasion to go 
on shore to outcome pieces of timber, required for work to be done on the ship that he 
belonged to, brought on board a quantity of this wood, which, on being worked from the 
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raw state, exhibited, to the astonishment of all who saw it, that beautiful natural vaficty 
of appearance which no ingenuity of art can equal. 

“ The first use to which mahogany was applied in England arose from a circumstance 
piir^ accidental, and was appropriated to the making of a box for holding candles* 
Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician, in the latter end of the seventeenth or beginning of 
the eighteenth century, had a brother a West India captain, who brought over some 
planks of this wood as ballast, but was not aware of its value. As the doctor was then 
building a house in King- street, Covent-garden, his brother thought they might be of 
service to him ; but the carpenters finding the wood too hard for their tools, they were 
laid aside as useless. Soon after Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle-box, the doctor caljed 
on his cabinet-maker, to ifiake him one of some wood that lay in his garden. Walleston, 
the cabinet-maker, on cutting it up also complained that cit was too*imrd; the doctor 
said that he must get stronger tools. The candle-box was, however, made, and highly 
approved of, insomuch that the doctor then insisted on having a bureau made of the 
same wood, which was accordingly done, \vhet»> the fine colour, beautiful polish, &c., 
Were so pleasing that it became an object of cuHosity, and he invited all his friends to 
come to see it, — among them was the Duchess of Buckingham. Her grsx;e bagged 
><^i4some of the same wood from Dr. Gibbons, and employed Wallaston to make her dbuieau 
also, on which the fame of mahogany became general. Thus, from a circumstance in it- 
self so trivial has emanated a most extensive brartch of British commerce; and as the 
cutting and preparing of the mahogany is a mailer which has been hitherto passed un- 
noticed by all historians, we trust that a brief narrative may be here acceptable to our 
readers .” — Honduras Almanac* 

The season for cutting the mahogany usually commences about the month of 
August. The gangs of labourers employed consist of from twenty to fifty each. 

“ They have a conductor, who is styled the captain. Each gang has also one person 
belonging to it, termed the huntsman — he is generally selected from the most intelligent 
of his fellows, and his chief occupation is to search the woods, or, as it is called in this 
country, the bush, to find labour for the whole. Accortj|.ingly, about the beginning of 
August, the huntsman is despatched on his important mission, and if his owner he em- 
ployed on his own ground, that is seldom a work of much delay or difficulty. He cuts 
his way through the thickest of the woods to somc^i elevated situation, and climbs the 
tallest trees he finds, from which he minutely surveys tfie surrounding country. At this 
season the leaves of the mahogany-tree are invariably of a yellow reddish hue, and an 
eye acci^^tomed to this kind of exercise can, at a great distance discern the places where 
the wood is most abundant. He now descends, and to such places bis steps are directed, 
and, without compass, or other guide than what observation has imprinted on his recol- 
lection, he never fails to reach the exact spot to which he aims. On some occasions no 
ordinary stratagem is necessary to be resorted to by the huntsman to prevent others from 
availing themselves of the advantage of his discoveries ; for if his steps be traced by those 
who may be engaged in the same pursuit, which is a very common thing, all his ingenuity 
must be exerted to beguile them from the true s^ent. In this, however, he is not always 
successful, being followed by those who arc entirely aware of all the arts he may use, and 
whose eyes are so quick that the lightest turn of a leaf or the faintest impression of th^e 
foot, is unerringly perceived — even the dried leaves which may be strewed upon the 
ground often help to conduct to the secret spot, — and it consequently hapjiens that per- 
sons so engaged must frequently undergo the disappointment of finding an advantage 
they had promised to themselves seized^ on by others. The iiidden treasure being, how- 
ever, discovered, the next operation is the felling of a rufiicieot number of trees to em- 
ploy the gang during the season. The tree is commonly cut about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, a stage being erected for the axe»inan employed in levelling it ; this, to 
an observer, would appear a labour of much danger, but an accident rarely happens to 
the people engaged in it. The trunk of the tree, from the dimensions of the wood it 
furnishes, is deemed the most valuable; but for purposes of an ocpamentai kind, the limbs, 
or branches, are generally preferred, the grain of them being much closer, and the veins 
more rich and variegated.” * 
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A sufficient number of trees being felled to occupy the gang during the season^ 
they commence opening roads to the nearest river, which operation amounts to 
two-thirds of the labour and expense of bringing the mahogany to a place of ship- 
ment. Each mahogany station forms in itself a small village, on the hank of a 
river, — the choice of situation being always regulated by the proximity M such 
river to the mahogany intended to be cut. 

In the construction and arrangement of the habitations much taste is often 
displayed, and it is curious to remark the different inodes peculiar to the several 
nations or tribes of Africa, contrasted with the improvement introduced by Euro- 
pean experience in the construction of the houses, — among which the proprietor's 
residence, with storehoi^^es, cattle-sheds, &c., are conspicuous — those of the 
different labourers are usualfy of more humble appearance, but all built of the 
same wood, which the site ali'ords in abundance. 

We have frequently seen liouses tff the kind completed in a single day, and with no 
other implement ihan the axe; consequently every workman is capable of performing 
the k^hou? required to build his ov\ii dwelling. After completing this establishment, a 
main road is opened from it, in as near a direction as possible to the centre of the bodyK^ 
of trees so felled, into which branch or wing roads are afterwards introduced. The ground 
through which the roads are to run being yet a mass of dense forest, both of high trees 
and underwood, they commence by clearing away the latter description with cutlasses 
which, although in appearance a slender instrument, yet from the dexterity with which it 
is used, answcMS the purpose admirably. This labour is usually performed by task-work, ^ 
of 100 yards each man per day, which expert workmen will complete in six hours. The 
underwood being removed, the larger trees arc then cut down by the axe, as even with 
the ground as possible, the task being also at tliis woik 100 yards per day to each 
labourer, although this is more difficult and laborious, from the number of hard woods 
growing here, which, on failure of the axe, are removed by the application of fire. The 
trunks of these trees, although many of them valuable for different purposes, such as 
hulleUtree^ ironwood^ redwoid, sapodilla, &(*., are thrown away as useless, unless 
they happen to be adjacent to some creek or small river which may intersect the road ; 
in that case they are applied to the constructing of bridges across the same, which are 
frequently of considerable siz(^ alhd require great labour to make them of sufficient 
strength to bear such immense loads as are brought over them.” 

The distance of road to be cut each season depends on the situation of the 
mahogany-trees. *lf they are much dispersed, miles of road, and many bridges, 
are made to a single tree, that may yield but one log. The roads, cleared of 
all brushwood, require hoes, pickaxes, and sledge-hammers, to level down the 
hillocks and break the rocks, and loosen the stumps which would impede ^ 
the wheeled trucks on which the logs are carried. The roads being formed 
generally by the month of December ; the cross-cutting, as it is called, commences; 
that is dividing crosswise, by meansi»of saws, each tree into logs:, according to their 
length. Some tre^ are but long enough for one log, others will admit of four or 
^ve being cut from the same trunk. The rule for dividing the trees into logs, is 
to equalise the loads the oxen have to draw. This, however, does*not altogether 
obviate irregularity of weigjit, and extra oxen are kept in readiness to add to the 
usual number, according to the weight of the log. Owing to the very great dif- 
ference of diameter and length of the mahogany-trees, the logs taken from one 
tree may not measure more than 300 cubic "feet, while those from the next may 
be as many thousands; the largest log ever cut in Honduras was in length 
seventeen feet ; breadth, fifty-seven inches; depth, sixty-four inches ; measuring 
428 cubic feet, or 10.28th tons, of forty cubic feet, and 51(i8 superficial feet, of 
one inch thick ; weighing about fifteen tons. 

** The saying being completed, the logs are separated one from the other, and 
placed in whatever position will admit of the largest square being formed, according to 
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the ehapc which the end of each log presents, and is then reduced, by means of the axe, 
from the round or natural form, into the square ; although some of the smaller logs are 
brought out in the round, yet, with the larger description, the making them square is 
essential, not only to lessen their weight, but also to prevent their rolling on the truck or 
carriage.^’ 

In the month of March, all the preparation before described is, or ought to be, 
completed — this is the dry season, or time for drawing the logs from the place of 
their growth to the river. This can only be carried on in the months of April and 
May, the ground for all the rest of the year being too soft for heavily-laden trucks 
to pass over it without r>inking. The rains usually terminate in February, bdt 
the ground is so saturated with water that the roads are seldom fit«for use till the 
1st of April. " 

“The mahogany cutter’s harvest may be at this time said to commence, as the result 
of his season's woik depends Upon a continuance 'of the dry weather, for a single shower 
of rain would ifiateiially injure his roads. The nurnber of trucks woiked is propoitioncd to 
the strength of the gang, and the distance generally fiom six to ten miles. will, for 
'^^'STample, take a gang of forty men, capable of woiking six trucks, each of which requires 
seven pair of oxen and two drivers, sixteen to cut food for the cattle, and twelve to load 
or put the logs on the carriages; which latter usually take up a temporary residence some- 
where near the main body of the wood, it being too far to go and return each day to the 
river-side, or chief establishment. From the intense heat of the sun, the cattle would be 
^ unable to work during its influence ; consequently, they are obliged to use the night-time 
in lieu of the day, the sultry clFects of which it becomes requisite to avoid. The loader^, 
as before mentioned, being now at their station in the foiest, the trucks set off from the 
barquadter about six o’clock in the evening, and arrive at their different places of loading 
about eleven or twelve o’clock at night. The loaders, being at this time asleep, are 
warned of the appioach of the trucks by the cracking of the whips earned by the cattle- 
drivers, which are heaid at a considerable distance ; they arise and commence placing the 
logs upon the trucks, which is done by means of a temporary platform laid fiom the edge 
of the truck to a sufficient distance upon the around, so as to make an inclined plane, 
upon which the log is gradually pushed up fiom each end alternately. Having com- 
pleted their work of loading all the trucks, which may done in three hours, they again 
retire to rest till about nine o’clock next morning. The diivcrs now set out on theii re- 
turn, but their progiess is considerably retarded by the lading; and although well pro- 
vided witk torchlight, they are frequently impeded by small stumpq^that remain in the 
road, and which would be easily avoided in daylight ; they, however, are in general all 
out at the river side by eleven o’clock next moining, when, after throwing the logs into 
the river — ^having previously marked them on each end uith the owner’s initials — the 
cattle are fed, — the drivers breakfast and retire to rest until about sunset, when they feed 
the cattle a second time, and yokeFn again. 

** Nothing can present a more extraordinary appearance than this process of trucking, 
or drawing down the mahogany to the river. The ux trucks will occupy an extent of road 
of a quarter of a mile; the great number of oxen — the drivers half-naked (clothes being 
inconvenient from the heat of the weather and clouds of dusO and each bearing r. toreh-r 
light — the wildness of the forest scenery — the rattling of chains — the sound of the whip 
echoing through the woods — then all this activity and §xortion so ill corresponding 
with the silent hour of midnight makes ^ wear more the appearance of some theatrical 
exhibition than what it really is, the pursuit of industry which has fallen to the lot of the 
Honduras woodcutter. 

“ About the end of May the periodical rains again commence. The torrents of water 
discharged from the clouds arc so great as to render the roads impassable in the course 
of a few bouis, when all trucking ceases-— the cattle are turned into the pasture— and the 
trucks, gear, and tools, &r., aie housed. 

“ The rain now pours down incessantly till about the middle 6f June, jvhen the rivers 
swell to an immense height; the Jogs then float down a distance of 200 miles, being fol- 
lowed by the gang in pitpans (a kind of flat-bottomed canoe) to diseilgage (hem from the 
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brancbeft of the overhanging trees, until they are stopped by a boom placed in some situa- 
tion convenient to the mouth of the river. Each gang then separates its own cutting,, by 
the marks on the ends of the logs, and forms them into large rafts, in which state they ere 
brought down to the wharfs of the proprietors, where they are taken out of the water and 
undergo a second process of the axe to make the surface smooth ; the ends, which fre- 
quently get split and rent, by being dashed against rocks in the river by the force of tlia 
current are also sawed off, when they are ready for shipping. 

** The average expense of mahogany cutting is usually estimated at 100/. Honduras 
currency, or aboiUt 70L sterling, each labourer per annum, independent of the capital sunk 
in the purchase of the works, cattle, trucks, gear, craft, tools, (See account of the 

mahogany and Honduras trade, under the hedid of British Pbssessions in America,) 

The LoGwooD-TRfE J^Haeinaloxt/lon Capechiauum, Lin.)— This is also a 
magnificent tree, but far inferior to the mahogany-tree ; yet it is a valuable tree • 
in commerce, and the early history of resorting to Campeacliy and Honduras to 
cut it, by adventurers from Jamiuca, and by others who were little superior to 
pirates,Jis remarkable for daring intrepidity. It is said to thrive best in a wet 
clayey soil. The wood is so heavj^ as to sink in water. It is bard, very compa^ 
and, although it takes a fine polish, is chiefly valuable on account of its colouring*' 
matter. In his work on Permanent Colours, Bancroft remarks : 

Logwood seems to have been 6rst brought to England soon after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth ; but the various and beautiful colours dyed from it proved so fugacious, 
that a general outcry against its use was soon raised ; and an act of parliament wa| 
passed in the twenty-thiid year of her reign, which prohibited its use as a dye under 
severe penalties, and not only authorised but directed the burning of it, in whatever 
hands it might be found within the realm ; and though this wood was afterwards some- 
times clandestinely used (under the feigned name of blackwood), it continued subject to 
this prohibition for nearly 100 years, or until the passing of the act 13 and 14 Charles IL; 
the preamble of which declares, that the ingenious industry of modern times hath taught 
the dyers of England the ant of fixing colours made of logwood, a/ias blackwood, so as 
that, by experience, they are found as lasting as the colours made with ap^ other sort of 
dyeing wood whatever; and on this ground it repeals so much of the statute of Elizabeth 
as related to logwood, and gi^s* permission to import and use it for dyeing. Probably 
the solicitude of the dyers to obtain this permission, induced them to pretend that theit 
industry had done much more than it really had, in fixing the colours of logwood ; most of 
which, even at tl^s time, are notoriously deficient in regard to their durability .” — (See 
Trade of Honduras, under the head of British Possessions.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE MOSQUITO TERRITORY. 

• 

Honi^uras, with the exception of British Honduras, is situated to the south 
of the Gulf of Dolce anti of the Bay of Honduras. The Mosquito Territory 
extending along from its eastern boundary to the sea. Although part of Spanish 
Honduras has been long r^orted to by tne English, we really know little of this 
country at the present time. 

According to Juarras, Honduras and the Mosquito territories together, are 
399 milmi long, and about 150 wide, area 48,500 square miles. He says. 

The climate of ^his country is good* The air, excepting on the eastern shore and 
near the morasses, bein^ pure and wholesome. The soil in most parts is exceeding fer- 
tile, abundantly producing corn, vegetables, and fruits. They have a threefold crop of 
maize in the year|,and the vines produce graces twice in the same period* The pastures 
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are excellent, and the country furnishefl all kinds of provisions: but for want of euUiva* 
lion and settlements, the greater part of it is in a state of nature. It has oian^r good 
and serviceable small rivers, and is well watered. It has several mountains in its ex- 
tent, in which are gold and silver mines, and the face of the country is agreeably diver- 
sided inter valleys, plains, and eminences, overspread in most parts with thick forests. 
Honey, wool, cotton, wax, mahogany, and logwood, with other dyeing drugs, are its 
chief products; the latter forming au immense part of its exports, and from which its 
chief importance is derived.** 

Spanish Honduras has detached itself from the other republics of Central 
America, and hostilities h%ve been maintained almost without interruption between 
this wild country and the slate of Guatemala — the latter being under the sway 
^ of a yourg uneducated Indian of the name of Carrera. 

Ihe Mosquito Territory has never been subjugated, nor occupied by 
Spain. , 

According to the boundaries laid down in 1^777 

“ The Mosquito Shore, in America, extends from the northern branch of tite Daaa- 
• ^^ders (evidently the San Juan), in 10 dej;. 21 min, to Cape Gracios a Dios, in 15 deg. 
north latitude, and fiom Cape Gracios a Dios, in B2 deg. 40 min. to Cape Castile, or 
Cape Honduras, m 86 deg. west longitude from (yreenwich.** 

After the English were compelled to leave this, tenitory in 17^^7> in conse- 
quence of the articles quoted from the ticaty of 1783. Wc find the following 
Remarks among the representations made to the goveinmeiit on the case of those 
settlers. 

Spain has certainly never conquered the aboriginal occupiers of this country, 
and the inhabitants of this coast are, at this day, perfectly independent. The 
following sketches upon the authority of the records of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, will illustrate the Biitish connexion with a territory, whose prince 
and people continue to look up to England for protection • 

Some time after the conquest of Jamaica by the expedition sent forth by 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1656, the Mosquito king, with the concurrence of his chiefs 
and people, placed themselves under the protection of Charles the Second ; and 
the governor of Jamaica, in the name of his sovereign, accepted this union, and 
promised them the royal protection. They continued faithful to the pact, and 
whenever t\ic British crown declared war against Spain, they readily acted as allies, 
with both vigour and success against the common enemy. A long time, 
however, had elapsed before any regular Biitish settlement was established on 
the Mosquito Shore ; but many individual adventurers passed, from time to 
time, from Jamaica to that coasf;, and traded with tlie natives fur tortoise-shell, 
sarsaparilla, and deer-skins ; and, under their protection, bartered British com^ 
modities for Spanish gold. This transient commerce on the Mosquito coast, and 
the logwood-trade carried on by the British settlement in •»the province of 
Yucatan, on the western parts of the Bay of Honduras, Spain thought pioper so 
unjustly to interrupt, by capturing the ships of British subjects in that part of 
the world, as to cause the war of 1739, which continued to the peace «»of 1748. 
Prior to this period, the governor of Jamaica had appointed justioes of peace on 
the Mosquito Shore, with authority (besides the diselijirge of the ordinary duties 
belonging to their functions as justices), to decide commercial questions of con- 
tracts and of debts. During the war, the importance of that country was so fully 
understood, that the British government determined to hold it under the immediate 
sovereignty of Great Britain. The king appointed a superintendent to preside 
over the settlements on the Mosquito coast, and to cultivate and preserve the 
friendship of the aboriginal inhabitants $ and also to promote the interests and 
extend the commerce of his majesty’s subjects msiding there. Captain Robert 
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Hodgson^the first superintendent, proceeded, in 1749, with the command of one 
hundred men, drafted from the troops at Jamaica, and took possession of the 
principal station at Black River, on the Mosquito coast, where he erected a fort, 
mounted it with cannon, hoisted the royal flag, and kept up a garrison ; thus 
making a formal publication to all the world, and to the crown of Spaitf, that the 
independent country of the Mosquito coast was under the direct sovereignty and 
protection of Great Britain. 

From this time, during the peace, and until the conclusion of the war of 
1756, the Mosquito Shore continued to be a military, federal, protected pro- 
vince of Great Britain. In the treaty of peace concluded in 1763, the l7tli 
Article liad^no conne?yoii whatever with the Mosquito Shore; but the ministers 
of the day seem to liavef but little understood the history and importance of 
that country. In the negotiation they were imposed upon by the court of 
Spain, and gave orders, in l764,«for demolishing the fort at Black lliver, and 
withdrawing the garrison to Jafhaica. They were soon afterw'ards convinced of 
the^infpolicy of this decision, a^nd approved of the conduct of Superintendent 
Otway, in refusing the Spaniards admission into the country. Future admin^* ** - 
trations continued to support the settlements, and to maintaiti the sovereignty of 
the crown over the Mosquito territory in such a manner as to silence the pre- 
tensions of Spain to any doipinion over it. 

From the first establishment of a superintendent on the coast, and of a garrison 
at Black River, the colony increased in population and jirosperity, notwithstand- 
ing the various secret attempts of the Spaniards to oppress the Indians and the 
sectlemenis during his administration. 

A new system of administration was formed by Lord Dartmouth, in 
August, which Governor Sij Basil Keith put in execution in December, 1775- 
This system consisted of a Council of Government, of which the superin- 
tendent was president ; of a Court of Common Picas ; and of a Bench of Justices 
of Peace. Appeals were to lay from the Justices of Peace to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas ; from the. Court of Common Pleas to the Council pf Government ; 
and from the Council of^cJvernmcnt to the Governor and Council of Jamaica. 
Superintendent Hodgson was ordered home to London, and Sir Basil Keith 
appointed John Ferguson, Esq, to act as superintendent, pro lempore. 

In 1 77 7i some of the principal settlers sent to England an assortmellt of sugars, 
rum, indigo, bark, sarsaparilla, tortoise-shell, &c., in two vessels, the Neptune and the 
Hope ; the first in October, J 777 > tlie other about January, 1778. in both^ 

and the sugars only, w^ere refused admission at the custom house ; which obliged 
them to go to a foreign market. The objection to admitting the sugai’s, was 
clause in the 6th of George III., c. 52, whi(3^ declares stigars imported 

from British Plantations on the^ continent of America^ shall be deemed French 
sugarsf and pay duties accordingly.* 

* On the question being referred to the Lords of Trade, they gave a cai»tioiis opinion, as fol- 
lows 

• • “Tuesday, April 27 th, 1779. 

** Agreeable to the resolution of the 20th instant, their lordships having agki^ resumed the 
consideration of the memorial of the inhabitants of the Mosquito Shore, anQ having also read and 
considered a second memorial^f the said iuhabitants upon tlie like sublet, referred by Sir Grey 
Cooper, under the direction of the Lords of the Treasury ; and likewise^letter from Mr. Jackson, 
stating his opinion upon the Act mentioned in the said memorb^, they were of opinion 
that, though the Mosquito Shore is indisputably part of the great American continent, it cannot 
be considered os one, or any part of one of the British Colonies o|)^iantationB thereupon, in tliq^ 
sense or spirit of the 4ct or the sixth of bis present Majesty. h|^ superintended dependently on 
the Island oi^ Jamaica ; and therefore, that the produce of th^hore should not be made suc^ect 
to the restijetions of the clause in question.*' Jr 
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The actaal number of ^persons, excluaive of the aboriginefl, under the British 
jurisdiction in the year 1767, according to the account of their superintendent, 
Colonel Hodgson, was about 1 100 souls ; and in the year 1770| Mr. Edwards 
estimated the number at 1400. The greater part of them were settled at Black 
River, Cape River, and Brancmans: — the former place, where the British bad 
erected a small fort, was the only one of the deserted settlements which the Spa- 
niards dared even attempt to take into their possession ; but they were immediately 
driven from it by the Indian general, Robinson. The remainder pf the British, 
at Cape Oracios k Dios, Sandy Bay, Pearl Kay Lagoon, the Com Islands, Blue* 
fields, Punta Gorda, Brewers Lagoon, Plantain River, Miztisoe Creek, and other 

; art8 of the coast, as far southward as Chiriqui Lagoon, were never molested. 

'hey owned twelve merchant vessels, several of them in the European trad^, the 
others constantly trading to Jamaica and the United States; and their exports of 
mahogany, sarsaparilla, tortoise-shell and mules ; together with specie, indigo, 
cocoa, hides, and tallow got in barter with the Spaniards, were very considerable, 
and daily increasing. ' ^ 

'r Of the great national advantages of this country there is now no reason to 
doubt. There is sufficient proof that several parts of it are decidedly more salubrious 
than any one of our settlements in the West Indies. It is well known, that if 
men are located in low marshy ground, in the neighbourhood of stagnant water, 
the consequences are injurious to them in every country, but more especially in a 
hot climate: — but in dry situations similar to the Valiente and Bluefields settle- 
ments, where the waters quickly run off, Europeans, generally speaking, enjoy an 
almost uninterrupted state of health, and live to a good old age. In such situations, 
the general mass of European cultivators could, with safety, perform more than 
double the work done by the Valientes, or any other tribe of Indians. Many 
of the dry savannahs, and fine ridges, are equally healthy ; but it is in the interior, 
on the banks of the rivers, that agriculturists should form settlements ; and many 
thousands could find such situations in the hilly country behind the Kharib* 
bee settlements, without putting any of the native residents to inconvenience. 
According to Mr. Robeits — ^ '■ 

** The mosquitoes, sandflies, and other insects; the poisonous reptiles, and wild 
beasts, of which so much is said in England, are, as regards the situations alluded to, 
mere bugbears to frighten children; the former aie only troublesome oh the low sandy 
beaches and swamps, some settlements being entiiely clear of them ; and the latter sel- 
dom come near the habitations of men, or do any harm. It has been asserted, and 1 am 
more inclined to confirm than deny it, that nearly the whole line of coast from Cape Hon- 
^fiuras to to the River San Juan, is free from those violent hurricanes which sometimes 
rage with such destructive fury in the West India Islands; and it has also been afiitmed, 
that the same tract of country is not subject to those dreadful earthquakes which have 
so often shaken, and at one time or otbei, almost entirely destroyed the Spanish American 
iowns towards the Pacific Ocean ; spreading death and dismay amongst the wretched 
inhabitants.’’ 


Mosquito country afForde almost inexhaustible supplies of cedar, mabo* 
gany, santa wood, rosewood, andniany other exceedingly valuable timbers may 

be obtained on and on the banks of all the rivers in the interior:— -dye- 

woods, gums, drugl^^^ medicinal plants of various cfescriptions, are plentifully 
dispersed all over savannahs are reared considerable num- 

bers of cattle; and in^u^orable herds could be pastured on the plains close to 
the shore, as well as in ^uterior. The soil is well adapted to the cultivation 
of sugar, cofiee, cotton, tofikSl^^* indigo, and all the other productions of a tropical 
climate; rice and Indian might be produced, to supply the wbolO cft par 
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West India possessions.— Such ai'e the resources of a country which has been 
shamerully neglected though not altogether abandoned by England. 

If we examine all the circumstance.^, bearing upon the claims of right to pos- 
session and occupancy ; and if we consider that Spain has lost all dominion on 
the continent of America, we are reasonably led to the conclusion that tne Mos- 
' quito Territory is still an independent countiy, and one over which Spain never 
bad the least control or occupation. It is evident that none of the anarchical 
states of Central ^America have any right by occupation, or by recognition, to the 
Mosquito country. If we contend that tne country is independent, a question 
arises as to how far its king or rulers, and more than alUts inhabitants, are under 
the protection or sove^seignty of England. The English from Jamaica, and 
all who speak the English language, who have frequented it since l7^7t 
found the same favour among the people as formerly; the Spanish races continue 
to be, as formerly, detested and held as enemies. Mr. Roberts’s accounts of the 
coast, as well as all the more recetft information we have received, are perfectly 
conolusi^ as to the accuracy of tliese facts. The misfortune has been that the 
Mosquito kings themselves, and the Zamboes, the people who possessed nio31^' 
authority, have manifested but little wisdom or justice in the country. 

On the 17th of April, 1846, the British sloopof vt 2 iv Hyacinth arrived at Bluefields 
for the purpose of carrying the jroung king, George Augustus Frederick, to Belise, 
to be crowned according to ancient usage, which was performed by the commissary 
of the Bishop of Jamaica on the 7th of May, 1845, in St. Jolin^s Church, Belize, * 
in the presence of the superintendent, Colonel Fancourt, Mr. Walker, British 
agent at Bluefields,- and several chiefs. The young king was treated with great 
attention by Colonel Fancourt. It appears, from the last information which we 
have obtained, that considerable progress in the way of improvement has been 
made during the last four years, but we must admit that the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants still require thorough regeneration. In order to bring forward 
the productive elements of the country a great addition to the population and 
capital are necessary. With these elements the Mosquito Territory would become 
a wealthy .and important coiwfry. 

The British government has appointed the resident agent to reside at Blue- 
fields River. Without directly interfering in the affairs of the government, he 
offers to king ancUchiefs counsel and advice, and maintains the alliance ^and pro- 
tection of England. 

The Governor of Jamaica has always, and up to the present time, been charged 
with the superintendence of all communications with the Mosquito Shore. 

The territory of the Mosquito country, as jntherto claimed by the kings, 
extends from Cape Honduras south to King JBnppay or landing-place, near 
the Escuda de Veragua, and compiises the sea-coast of the following provinces, 
viz., PiioviNCB OP •Honduras, including Cape Honduras, Roman River, Black 
^iver, JPotook River, Cape Gracios a Dios, and Wava River. 

Province of Nicaragua, including Bluefields River, San Juan River, 
and Vankes River. ^ 

Costa Rica, including Salt River, &c. 

Veragua, including Bocca de Toro, Bocca de Chiriqui, Escuda de Veragua. 

The government of Grenada claims the Bocca de Torro, Bocca de Ghiriqui, 
and the Rscuda de Veragua. Central America also claims a part, but the 
Spaniards never appear to have occupied them. 

Bluefields, with its excellent harbour, protected by a rocky, bluff point, ca- 
pable of being made almost impregnable, is in an excellent situation for opening 
a comraunicafton across the country to the Lakes of Nicaragua, and possesses 
many other advantages as a maritime and commercial station. It would become, 

V0L.,I1I. • 7 s • 
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under a wise governments^ a place of cotiBiderable importance. It is annually fre- 
quented by British, United States, and some Columbian trading vessels, bringing 
variously assorted merchandise in exchange for tortoise-shells, vanilla, sarsapa- 
rilla, &p. 

The Great Cape or VanAes, or Waaks River, is said to have its source in the 
mountainous country, from which, near the Pacific, the Bluefields River originates. 
The Buccaneers, 158 years ago, in 1688, forced their way from the Gulf of lunseca, 
on the Pacific, across the mountains, to the Spanish town of Nqeva Segovia, and 
from thence, afteV crossing a formidable pass, and defeating the Spaniards, they 
arrived at the river Vaiikes, which they descended on small rafts or pipirees, be- 
tween the shallows and cataracts; andf, after crossing which, they made their 
way down to the Atlantic. 

The Cape River enters the ocean some distance to the northward of the bay, 
or harbour, and there is a shallow, canal-1 ike*communication, from the uppermost 
part of the latter, into the river, passable by canoes ; and which might easily be 
enlarged so as to enable small vessels to avoid the dangerous bar of ‘the 'river 
’“^n which there is seldom more than four or five feet water. If commercial 
establishments were formed at the Cape, vessels might lie in safety at the upper 
end of the harbour all the year round ; and if sufficient encouragement were 
given, the valuable products of the interior would be collected, brought down the 
river, and, by the communication alluded to, into the bay, and shipped at all sca- 
'' sons of the year. 


TUADE AND NAVIGATION. 

The trade is chiefly an irregular coasting trade, and an account of it cannot 
be accurately ascertained. 

In 1844, a proclamation was issued by the Mosquito government, in accordance 
with the approbation of the British agent, by wbichcit is provided, 

1. That a tonnage duty of a quarter of a dollar per register ton shall be levied 
on all decked vessels, Spanish barques, and other large boats carrying mer- 
chandise for the purpose of trade on the coasts dnd in the ports of the Mosquito 
territory and its islands. 

Vessels not breaking bulk and not landing any part of their cargoes, may 
remain forty-eight hours without payment of such duty, 

2. That Bluefields shall be a free warehousing port for goods to be deposited 
m the general warehouse until reshipped. 

3. On payment of said tonnage duty vessels may trade in any Mosquito port 

for three months. < J h k 

4. After the Ist of January, 1845, all turtling vessels to have licences, for 
which sixteen dollars per annum to be charged. 

Each turtling vessel without such licence to be fined fifty dollars—- and the 
seizure of the turtle and shell found on board. ^ 

5« The destroying of turtle eggs strictly forbidden, under a fine of five dollars 
for each offence. ^ , 

6. Licence must be obtained foneelling spirits ; for each licence ten dollars to 
be paid. 

Penaltyi ten dollars, and seizure of liquors. * 

The cbiyrge payable to the crown for cutting mahogany is two dollars each 
tree. 

Poll taxes were previously levied throughout the whole country, abolished in 
1844, by proclamation. 

An ensign and standard for the Mosquito nation were sent to the country 
from England. « 
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The return of trade of Bluefields for 1844, included no duties of British entry, 
while the return for 1845, shows imports to the amount of 2708/. sterli^ and 
exports, the produce of the country, to the ^ount of 750/. sterling. Fwign 
imports also to have increased to 1428/. sterling. But these statements embrace 
only a part of the trade, having little of the import trade. * 


Gaoss Return of British and Foreign Trade at the Ports of Bluefields and Com Island. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CiEOGIlAPUICAL f OSITION — CONFIGURATION — CLIMATE — POPULATION — MINE- 
RALS — FORESTS — WILD ANIMALS — LAKES — AND RIVERS. 

Central America, or Guatemala, extends from about 8 deg. to 18 deg. 
north latitude, and between Cape Gracios ^ Dios, on tlie Caribbean Sea, iu 
82 deg. 30 min. and Point Cosiguina, on the I’acihc Ocean, in 94 deg. west 
longitude. 

The area, estimated by Hupiboldt was about 125^550 aquare miles. 
This calculation dvas made according to the then existing charts, wiiich 
%were discovered afterwards, by the surveys directed by the British Admiralty, 
to have laid down the east coast, south of Cape Gracios a Dios m6re than thirty 
miles too far east. The are|i, therefore, may be estimated at about 120,000 square 
miles : nearly equal to that of the United Kingdom. This area includes the 
Mosquito Territory. 

On the north it is bounded by the States of Mexico on the south-eastern 
by New Granada, on the east by the Atlantic, and on the west by the 
Pacific. 

This extensive region is remarkably irregular in its configuration. Moun- 
tains, elevated plains, ravines, lakes, rivers, bays, harbours, lagoons, forests,, and 
low lands, ard its predominating features. 

There ai% numerous fertile valleys, and the plateaux or table-lands, which 
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are, however, but imperfectly known, are described as generally fertile. The 
mountain elevations rise from 5000 to 13,000 feet above the sea. Many of them 
if not the whole, are of volcanic formation. The country has been frequently 
disturbed by earthquakes. 

Its soil, its climate, and its productions, are as varied as its configuration. 
Its lowlands, both on tlie Atlantic and Pacific coasts, are considered remarkably 
unhealthy. 

Climate . — ^The whole of Central America is situated between the tropics ; but 
the temperature and salubrity of its climate are as variable as are the diversities 
of its abrupt elevations, .mountains, plateaux, ravines, sands, low districts, lakes, 
and forests. 

It freezes sometimes during the n^ht on the highest part of tlie table lands, in 
November, December, and January. At the city of Guatemala, situated in the mean 
height of the table land (4961 feet above the «ea), the dry season begins towards 
the close of the month of October, and lasts till the end of Vlay : during which time 
only a few showers occasionally fall. In the .beginning of June thunderstorms 
'••llecome frequent, and are followed by heavy rains. From six o’clock in the 
morning till three or four o’clock in the afternoon, the sky is generally without 
clouds, and the air clear and refreshing. About the middle of October the north 
winds blow, and the rains cease. The absence ofieither the windy or rainy sea- 
sons is accompanied by thunder; and, it is said, with slight shocks of earthquake. 

' In March and April the thermometer sometimes rises to 8G deg. It generally 
ranges between 74 deg. and 82 deg. in the middle of the day. In December and 
January, when the north winds sometimes blow with great force, the thermometer 
varies between 68 deg. and 72 deg. During the summer heat it rises at about 
seven o’clock in the morning to between 60 deg. and 67 deg., and in the evening 
at the same hour, to 67 deg. and 68 deg ; in winter it falls in the morning to 
60 deg. and 58 deg., and sometimes even to 56 deg., bvt in the evening only to be- 
tween 60 deg. and 64 deg. Towards the end of the dry season the trees shed 
their leaves, and in many places vegetation appears suspended. The region in 
which the capital stands, is considered healthy } goitres are frequent in the 
high and mountain districts, especially among the mixed races. 

On the sea-coast of the Pacific, the seasons correspond with those of the table 
lands, but the temperature is much hotter. It is said that the Pacific shores are 
healthy, although they are almost entirely covered with woods. This salubrity is, 
however, not without exceptional districts. 

The climate of the low eastern coasts is remarkably hot, and the seasons 
irregular. Below the tabic lan(l it rains for a longer period than on the western 
shores, — ^but the rains are not generally heavy. The rains and hot temperature 
render the climate in many parts unhealthy. <-. 

Population . — ^Thc inhabitants of Central America comprise three classes — 
whites, or creoles of Spanish race, mestizos, or the oftspring of whites and'^ 
Indians, and aboriginal natives. There are but few negroes or Zamboes. In 
the department of Guatemala the Indian inhabitants are said to< constitute 
the great majority of the people* in Costa Rica those of Eurojiean race 
predominate ; and in the three other_ departments the mestizos, mixed with 
a few mulattoes prevail. Haefkcns estimates the whole population at one mil- 
lion and a half, which he distributed as follows, viz.; — of European races, 
125,000; mixed races, 500, (WO ; Indkns 875,000; total 1,500,000. But it is 
doubtful whether any approximate esrimate can be formed. Many parts, as the 
inland parts of the Mosquito Territory, the region bounding Yucdtau, and part 
of Honduras, are very little known. 
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The whites have monopolised nearly all the offices and dignities in the 
state, except under Carera, the present Indian ruler of the province of Guate- 
mala. The handicraftsmen, shopkeepers, and small tradesmen generally, are 
chiefly of mixed races. The abongines are the principal inhabitants of the table- 
lands. • 

Minerals, — Gold, silver, and iron mines are worked; lead and mercury 
have been found. The most important gold and silver mines are those of Costa 
Rica, at Del Aqjiacate, and in Honduras, in Mount Merendon, between Chiqui- 
mula and the northern shores, and at Del Corpus and Tabancot The iron mines 
are situated near Santa Anna, in Salvador 75,000 tons were said to have been 
produced antTually ; but^these mines are nearly altogether, like most branches of 
industry, now neglected. This has been the natural consequence of the many ^ 
revolutions and distractions which have disturbed the peace of the country. In * 
Honduras, jasper and marble are worked. Brimstone is collected near the volcano 
of Quezaltenango. There are man^ salt springs, and salt is collected on the banks 
of some* lagoons, as well as on the shore of the Pacific, in such quantities so as 
to constitute an article of commerce. << 0 ^ 7 . 

Forests , — Dense forests of gigantic trees cover a great part of Central Ame- 
rica. Among the most valuable products of these forests are mahogany, pimento, 
sarsaparilla, vanilla, and the or Peruvian Balsam ; the latter, only found in 
the district of Salvador, besides other drugs and gums ; also the Brazil or Nica- 
ragua wood, and many other beautiful and useful woods. - • 

The low country between the Pacific and the table lands and mountains, varies 
ill breadth from thirty to fifty miles. A forest w’hich covers all the plain, is re- 
markable for magnificent trees ; some of them from thirty to thirty-five feet in 
circumference, and eighty or ninety feet in height: numerous creepers wind round 
their trunks to the height of forty or fifty feet. These forests consist chiefly of ma- 
hogany, cedar, Brazil, guaiacum, Santa Maria, and other useful woods : vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, and other medicinal plants abound. 

Wild Animals, — The wild animals, reptiles, and birds common to tropical 
South America are found ^1 •Central America. Fish abound in the rivers and 
lakes, and along the shores of the east and west coasts. Alligators are also nu- 
merous in the Usumasiuta and numerous rivers. 

Lakes , — Exclusive of the Great Lake of Nicaragua, there are mftny others ; 
chiefly near the Pacific, and there are several lagoons, with sheltered entrances 
on the shores of the Caribbean Sea. Caratasca^ Lagoon is forty miles long and 
more than ten broad. These lagoons are all separated from the sea by narrow 
and sandy ridges. ^ 

Rimrs, — ^I'he rivers of Central America are numerous ; but rapid, and of com- 
paratively inferior magnitude. Those flowing into the Pacific have rarely their 
sources more than sixty miles from the sea. The Lempa rises on the western 
extremity of the table-land, and flows from west to east, receiving in its course® 
a river from the Lake of Guixa, and a small stream which passes the town 
of St. Salvador. The L^mpa thence floivs south, and rapidly to the Pacific. 
It is said not to be navigable, and has a bar at its mouth. The Rio Choiuteca, 
which falls into the Bay of Conchagua draining a narrow valley, is next in size 
to the Lempa. 

The Patook flows into the Caribbean Sea, and is said to bring down gold 
with its stream from the hills. There are rapids called Los Chiflones^ from w hich 
to its mouth the river is said to be navigable for large river barges, and still 
higher for canoes. . 

The llio*Tiuto flows for about 200 miles, and falls into tlie sea east of Cape 
Cameron, imt its course is little known. 
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llie Rio Wanks, or Rio de Segovia, rises towards the southern extremity of 
the table*land, and flows intb the sea near Cape Gracios ^ Dios, but the greater 
part of its course lies in the plain of Mosquitos. Bluefields River ^>peB;rs to rise 
on the southern extremity of the table-land, and falls into Mosquito Bay near 
12 deg. iiorth latitude . — (.See account of the Mosquito Shore.) 

Along the high coast, between Cape Cameron and the bottom of the Bw of 
Honduras, there are several smaller rivers : the Rio de Lean, Rio tJllua, and Uha- 
malecon, are navigable to some extent for small river barges or piraguas, and the 
first and last for small schooners. 

The river Michatoyat flows from theLakeofAmatitan,and forms at its moutlt 
the harbour of Istapa or Independencia in the Pacific. 

The Motagua, the largest river that falls into the Bay of Honduras, rises at 
the foot of the western slope of the table-land, about 15 deg. north latitude, and 
flows east, forming numerous rapids and catai^^ts, as tt descends from the high- 
lands. At Oualan, about 100 miles from its msuth, it becomes navigable for flat 
river boats. ^ ' r 

• _^.The UsuMASiMTA is considered the largest river of Central America. Its prin- 
cipal branch, rises in the table-land, not far from the Motagua. After a 
course of nearly 100 miles it is joined on the righi by the Rio de la Pasion, which 
rises farther east, and about seventy miles from the Gulf of Honduras. From this 
junction the Usumasinta flows about fifty miles more tlirough the table- land, from 
which it descends by cataracts. 

Below the cataracts it is navigable for boats of considerable burden. It falls 
under the name of Rio Tabasco, into the Bay of Campeachy, where its principal 
branch forms the port of Victoria. The bar at its mouth is passed over by vessels 
which sail up to St. Juan Batista. Another branch falls into tlie Logo dc Ter- 
minos. 


CHAPTER II. 

HARBOURS AND TOWNS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Tins region has some excellent deep harbours, and several good ones foi 
small vessels. 

The Guy' of Honduras is situated between the northern Mosquito Shore and 
the Peninsula of Yucatan. At f'e bottom of the Gulf is the Bay of Honduras. 
Motagua and several lesser rivers flow into this bay, which also contains the 

E urts of Omoa and of Yzabal (the latter withi.i the Golfo Dulce). Within this 
ay are smaller bays, of which that of San Thomas is spacious*and deep. The 
communication from Yucatan or Belize is long and tedious, as vessels hate to 
beat against the trade wind. To obviate this delay, a steamboat should be estab- 
lished to run from Belize to the different ports of Honduras and the Mosquito 
Territory. 

The Golfo Duke, is a lagoon about thirty miles long. The shores are wooded, 
The Rio Dulce, which flows from the lagoon into the Bay of Honduras, is abont 
twenty miles in length, including the smaller lagoon, or Golfetta, which is about 
ten miles long. 

San Juan del Norte, in Nicaragua, 11 deg. N. latitude, and 83 deg. 48 min. 
W. long., situated on the western mouth of the Rio de Sanr Juan, has a good 
harbour, very little frequented, and with few inhabitants. Hides and sonic 
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Indigo are brought down the River San Juan from the country and towns round 
the Lake of Nicaragua, of which see account of the Harbour and River San Juan^ 
included* in the description hereafter of the isthmus of Nicaragua and of 
Panama. 

Omoa is situated on a small bay» forming a good harbour, by wfiich moa. 
of the European goods destined for Guatemala ‘and St. Salvador are imported 
It is an unhealthy place, and chiefly inhabited by a few mulattoes. 

VALLADOLip DE CoMAYAOiTA, thc Capital of the state of Honduras, is 
situated nearly in its centre, between two rivers, in a fine Valley, with about 
SOOO inhabitants. It has the reputation of being an unhealthy place. 

TEGuciifAnrA is situated on the high table-land of Honduras, estimated po- 
pulation 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants. In its neighbourhood are mines of gold, « 
silver, copper, and iron. 

The harbour of Conciiagua, situated on the gulf of the same name, is a safe 

1 )ort. Between thc Gulf of Conciiagua and the port of Acapulco there is no good 
larbpur on the coast of the Pacific, and trading vessels are obliged to anchor in 
open roadsteads. The roadstead of Libcrtad is the place where goods destirtl^I 
for St. Salvador are unladen, — ^t^at of Acajutla is the j>ort of Sonzonate. 

St. Salvador, of the Federal District, contains above 1G,000 inhabitants. 
They are said to be industrious, and manufacture iron and cotton. It is situated 
near a stream, between hills. The Federal District lies around the town in a 
circle, with a radius of about eleven miles, except towards the Pacific, where it 
extends to the roadstead of Libertad, about twenty-six miles distant. The vol- 
cano of St. Salvador is within the Federal District. 

St. Vicente contains about 8000 inhabitants. In its neighbourhood are 
plantations of indigo and tobacco, the latter on the declivity of the volcano of 
St. Vicente. 

St. Miguel, said to have a population of 8000 inhabitants, is noted for its 
fairs, the most important of which is held in the month of November, after the 
indigo crop — that article being raised in great quantities in its neighbourhood. 
The town is considered uukealthy. 

Sacatecoluca is situated in the low country which borders the Pacific, 
with 8000 inhabitants. A considerable quantity of indigo is raised in the neigh- 
bourhood. • ^ 

Sonzonate, situated on the banks of the Kio Grande, about twelve miles 
from the roadstead of Acajutla, is estimated as having about 10,000 inhabitants, 
who make and export fancy shell-work. The surrounding country is one of thq 
richest districts of the state of St. Salvador. ^ From the Plaza the streets cross 
at right angles. The houses are only one story high, but generally lar^. The 
best houses are deserted in consequence of anarchy having driven their owners 
into exile. For the seven superb churches there was lately but one priest. 
I In its neighbourhood sugar is grown for home consumption, and some is also 
exported to Peru from Acajutla. The volcano of Izalco is in the neighbourhood. 

Aguachapa has a population estimated at 8000 inhabitants Sugar is cul- 
tivated near it. 

Santa Anna, estim|kted population, 10,000 inhabitants. There are plan- 
tations of indigo and sugar-canes in the neighbourhood. The best sugar in the 
country is made here, and in the adjacent mountains iron-mines are worked. 

Meta PA, near the Lake of Metapa, estimated population 8000 inhabitants. 
There are iron-mines in the neighbourhood. 

Managua, near Lake Managua, has about 13,000 inhabitants, chieflv whites. 
Masaya, a neatly-built town, near the Lake of Nicaragua, is stated to have 
a population of about 13,000 inhabitants, chiefly Indians, who trade in thc 
produce of th^t^euntry and other articlell. • 
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Granada, with about 14,000 inhabitants^ is situated on the borders of the 
Lake of Nicaragua. It is the principal plac^ from which the produce of the 
country is sent to the harbour, of San Juan del Norte, by the craft which navigate 
the lalie and river. 

Nicaragua, about three miles from the lake, is said to contain from 10,000 
to 12,000 inhabitants, and, with the district of St. George, from 20,000 to 22,000. 
It is situated in a fertile district, where great <]^uantities of cacao are raised. 

On the table-land of Nicaragua, is the little town of New, Segovia, in the 
neighbourhood of **which excellent tobacco is grown. 

CoMiTAN, the frontio"* town of Chiapas, contains a population of about ten 
thousand. The landed proprietors of the surroundius country, as in other parts 
of Central America, have houses in this town and Visit their haciendas occa- 
sionally. Comitan is notorious for its smuggling trade. Most of the European 
goods used in this part of Central America <are smuggled in from Belize and 
Guatemala. ' 

With regard to the population of any of the towns of Central America *we 
4i^.isider the foregoing estimates as exceedingly vague. 

Although Central America has been traversed and possessed since the 
year 1513, that is 333 years, by the Spanish-Europcan race, the route from the 
eastern to the western coast, may be considered as one disgraceful to the most 
barbarous of nations. 

» The route from the Golfo Dulcc on the east to the city of Guatemala, near 
the western shores of America, has been passed over for more than two hundred 
years, yet no road, properly speaking, has been constructed for carriages ; and 
goods, provisions, and not unfrequeiilly travellers, continue to be carried on 
men’s shoulders, or on the backs of animals. 

All descriptions that we have read, or heard, of the interior means of com- 
munication aCTce in denouncing the badness, or rather **hc absence of roads. The 
journey of Mr. Stephens from the Golfo Dulce fully confirms these statements. 
He tells us that: — 

At daylight the muleteers commenced loading for tbt passage of the * mountain:’ 
at seven o’clock the whole caravan, consisting of nearlv one hundre^ mules and twenty 
or thirty muleteers, was fairly under way. Our immediate party con^sted of five mules 
—two for Nir. Catherwood and myself, one for Augustin, and two for ^luggage ; besides 
which we had /our Ifidian carriers. A padre was carried on the back of an Indian 
who was relieved when exhausted by another Indian. 

Passing a few straggling houses, which constituted the suburbs of the town, we 
entered upon a marshy plain sprinkled with shrubs and small trees, and in a few mi- 
nutes were in an unbroken forest. ^ At every step the mules sank to their fetlocks in 
mud, and very soon we came to great puddles and mudholes, which reminded me of the 
breaking up of winter, and the solitary horsepath in one of our primeyal forests at home. 

we advanced, the shade of the trees became thicker, the holes larger and deeper, and 
roots rising two or three feet above the ground crossed the path in every directidti. I 
gave the barometer to the muleteer, and had as much as I could do to keep myself in 
the saddle. All conversation was at an end, and we kept^as close as we cSuld to^the 
track of the muleteer; when he descended '"into a mudhole and crawled out, the entire 
legs of the mule were blue with mud ; we followed, and came out as blue as he. 

** The caravan of mules, which bad started before us, was but a short distance ahead, 
and in a little while we heard ringing through the woods the loud shout of the mule- 
teers and the sharp crack of the whip. We overtook them at the bank of a stream 
which broke rapidly over a stony bed. The whole caravan was moving up the bed of the 
stream ; the water was darkened by the shade of the overhanging trees ; the muleteers 
without shirts, and with their large trousers rolled up to the thighs and down from the 
waistband, were scattered among the mules: one was chasing a stray beaU; a second 
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cunungp and iaahing ; the whole a mast of inextricable confusion^ and preseirting a tcene 
almost terrific* 

« The ascent began precipitousl y« and by an extraordinary passage, it was a 
narrow gaHey^ worn b3rthe tracks of mules and the washing of mountain torrents sp 
deep that the sidea were higher than our heads, and so narrow that we could barely pass 
through without touching* Our whole caravan moved singly through these muddy de- 
files, the niuleteefs scattered among them and on the bank above, extricating the mules 
as they stuck fast, raising them as they fell, arranging their cargoes, cursing, shout- ^ 
ing, and lashing them on. If one stopped, all behind were ulocked up, unable to turn* 
Any sudden start pressecKis iigatnst the sides of the gi!lley,and thcie was no small dan- 
ger of getting a leg crushed. Emeiging from this defile, we came again among deep # 
mudholes and projecting foots of trees, with the additional difficulty of a steep ascent. 
The trees, too, were larger, and iheir^foots higher and extending farther ; and above all, 
the mahogany -tree thiew out its giant roots, high at the trunk and tapeiiiig, not round 
like tj^e^ots of other trees, but slsaiglit, with sharp edges, traversing rocks and the 
roots of other trees. , ^ 

“For five long liouis wc views dragged through mudholes, squeezed in gulleys, 
knocked against trees, and tumbled over roots; every step reqnncd caie and great pby** 
sical exertion. We attempted^ to walk, but the rocks and roots were so slippery, the 
mudliolcs so deep, and the a^iccnts and descents so ^toep, that it was impossible to con* 
tinuc. The mules were only half loaded, and even thcMi scveial broke down— the lasb 
could not move them, and scarcely one passed over without a fall. 

“ The descent was as bad as the ascent ; and instead of stopping to let the mules 
breathe, as they had done on ascending, the muleteers seemed anxious to determine m 
how short a lime they could tumble them down the mountain. 

** In two hours we reached a wiki river or mountain torrent, foaming and breaking over 
its rocky bed, and shaded by large trees. It was called El Arroyo del Muerto, or Sticam 
of the Dead. With ten hoars of the hardest riding I ever went through, we had only 
made twelve miles.^' 

The great plain over whicb he travelled, as far as Overo, about forty miles, 
was densely wooded and ilffcultivated, the soil rich and capable of maintaining, 
with little labour, thousands of inhabitants. Passing by Overo the country was 

more open. ^ , , « . ^ r 

IzTAKA — ^Thc River Michatoyat, whence the path first meets the waters of 
the Pacific, is the outlet of the Lake of Amatitlan, and is said to be navigable 
from the Falls of San Pedro Martyr, seventy miles from its mouth ; but there 
were no boats upon it, and its banks are still in a wilderness state. « 

The port Iztaka at the mouth of this rive* is an open roadstead, without 
bay, headland, rock, or reef, or any maik whatever to distinguish it from the 
adjacent shores. There is no •light at night, and vessels at sea take their 
bearings from the* great volcanoes of the Antigua, mom than sixty miles inland.^^ 
> A bift>y was anchored outside of the breakers, with a cable attached, and under 
tbo sheds were three large launches for embarking and disembarking the cargoes 
\q( the' fefk vessels which •resort to this place.^^ At the time of Mr. Stephens 
* visit, a ship from Bordeaux lay off, more than a mile from the shore. Her boat 
had some time before landed the supercargo and passengers, since which she had 
bed no communication with the land. Behind the sandbar were a few Indian 
huts and Indians nearly naked. Generally the sea is, as its name imports, pacme, 
and the %vave8 roll calmly to the shore ; but in the smoothest times there is a 
breaker, and to pasa this, as a part of the fixtures of the port, an anchor is 
dropped outaide with a buoy attached, and a long cable passing from the buoy is 
secured oq the diore. 
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A Mr. Bridges, an Sngltshman, from one of the West India Islands, hnd 
been resident in Central America many years, Tras married to a lady of 
and, on account of the disordered state of government, lived on his 'hacicMa, 
the soil of which was fertile. He informed Mr. Stephens, that fifty men on nis 
ground 8* cozi/d manufacture sugar cheaper than two hundred in the West India 
Islands ; but that no reliance could be placed upon Indian labour. 

Live Cattle in immense herds are reared on the pastures* In the 

plains of Honduras, and on the eastern districts of Nicaragua, there are cattle 
farms, on which aVe herds from 10,000 to 40,000 oxen, bulla, and <iows. Horses 
and mules are bred for rtding and tor burden; but they arc never shod, except a 
few for riding in the city of Guatemala. Sheep aie jea^ed on the“upper plains, 
and swine are reared for the flesh. 

MANUrACTUHl.S. 

Manufacturing industry is in the rudeat state in Central America. Ordi- 
j«ffy articles arc made of leather, cotton, wood, and tnetals. The wretched B^n- 
dition of the country renders every investment of capital insecure, and considei> 
ing the fertility of the land for producing raw materials for exportation, it would 
be unwise to attempt manufacturing articles which can be imported frorn other 
countries, at half the cost at which they could be produced in any part of Central 

On the way to Realejo he visited a maquinaj or cotton*factory, of which he 
bad heard much on the road. It was the only one in the countiy, and owed its 
existence to the enterprise of a country m'ln, having been erected by a Mr. Hig- 
gins, who, disappointed in his efforts, and disgusted with the people, sold it to a 
Don Francisco and a Mr. Foster. Mr. Stephens says, 

** They were sanguine in their expectations of profit ; for they supposed, that by fur- 
nishing a nfiarket, the people would be induced to laise cotton enough for exportation to 
Europe. The resources of this distracted countiy arc incalculable Peace and indu'jtiy 
would open fountains which would oveiflow with wealtfn $ and I have no doubt the in- 
fluence of this single factory will be felt in quieting and enriching the whole district 
within its reach.** 

Mr. Sfephens has been no prophet in these remarks. If ttio country were 
inhabited by people from the United Kingdom, or from Massachusetts, his ex* 
pectations would have been realised. 

TRAPE AND NAVIGATION. 

Op the trade and navigation of this cou,ntry, no statistical account can be 
obtained. Small vessels from the West Indies and the United States, and occa- 
sionally from Europe, frequent the coasts, and carry on a trade, chiefly contra- ^ 
band, in consequence of the pernicious system of high duties, which the govern- 
ment of the day, in some mischievous form or other, has attempted tq^estabusn. 
Vessels from the western coasts of America also land various articles. Costa 
Rica has separated from the other states. Salvador may also be said to act in- 
dependently. Guatemala is still under the sway of the Indian Carrera. Nica- 
ragua has its separate misrule, and Honduras has published its disbnct 
administration, and customs' laws. The tonnage duties for anchorage are four 
reals, or about two shillings, per ton for native vessels, and double that amount 
for foreign vessels. These were the rates established in 1 837 fqr aU the other states. 
Export duties^ as well as import, arc also attempted to be levied, ^but at sudb 
irregular and changeable rates, that we have not been able ,to procure cor- 
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teat to oniibla uli ta give tabuler statements or tariff for any of the states 
of Central Americsu (See Statistics of the Spanish American Republics here- 
after.) • ^ 


CHAPTER m. 

NEW GRANADA. 

Tab republic of New Granada after its separation from the Confederatioti 
which, under the name^ of* Columbia, included Venezuela, Ecuador, and New 
Granada, comprises the north-western region of South America, and extends • 
from the boundary of Central America to that of the more recently constituted 
republic of Ecuador. New Granada may, therefore, be considered as extending 
north from near the equinoctial line, to nearly 12 deg. north latitude, and east to 
west •from about 70 deg. to 83 deg. west longitude. The interior limits, as w^ < 
as the country, may be considered, as very imperfectly defined. 

The area of New Granadans vaguely stated at 380,000 square miles; its 
greatest length, about 800 miles; the greatest breadih from the Rio Orinoco, 
between the mouths of the rfvers Guaviare and Meta, to the Pacific, at about 
600 miles. 

On the east it borders on the republic of Venezuela : on the north is the Gulf 
of Darien and the Caribbean Sea; and near the western limit of the republic, 
the Laguna de Chiriqui. The not well defined boundary of Central America sepa- 
rates New Granada, or rather Veragua, by a line over the Isthmus of Panama, 
from the Caribbean Sea, a few tniles west of the Laguna de Chiriqui, to Cape 
Boruca on the Pacific. The latter bounds New Granada south to Ecuador. 
These diversified regions vary greatly in climate, fertility, and productions. 

The region west of the lake of Maracaybo is said to be fertile, with a healthy 
climate, and either covered wUh forests, or spreading into prairies and pastures. 

It is very thinly settled. Tlie paramos of the Andes are extensive table-lands, 
on the summits of the range, nearly without vegetation ; the lower districts are 
fertile, and the^climate favourable to the cultivation of European ^rain and 
fruits : in the lower north-western districts, near the basins, all tropical plants 
thrive, and these districts are comparatively populous. The declivities of the 
Central Andes are said to be barren. The mountain region east of the Mag- 
dalena is arid, the soil rocky, and but little settled or cultivated. It is said to be • 
rich in gold and silver. The lands along the Caribbean Sea are generally de- 
scribed as fertile, the greater part as alluvial, and very unhealthy. Except 
along the banks of the Rio Magdalena, it is thinly settled. It is generally 
qovered with forest, and produces all tropical plants. The <. astern districts 
^the isthmus of Panama and Veragua are covered with wood, tertile, un- 
healthy, and thinly inhabited ; to the west of which prairies occur, and the up 
lands are*fertile, more salubrious, and more populous. The region along the 
Pacific, west of the Andes and south of latitude 5 deg. N., is chiefly covered 
wiU) dense forests, subject k) incessant rains, excessive heat, and'an intermittii^ 
climate. The mountain region of Los Pastes is in few parts fit for the cultiva^ 
lion of wheat or maize, but affords good pastures. In some of the valleys the 
grain crops of Europe will grow. The Llanos, north from the Rio Vichada, is 
sitnilar to, and, in fact, a continuation of^ the cattle plains of Caracas and Varinas, 
and affords mature *to numberless herds of cattle and horses. The southern. 
Llanos are^ described as covered with forests, or intermingled with extensive 
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swamps. They are iababi^ by native tribea> and are conriderad very Wf 

healthy. 

iiivei‘s.-^Several tributaries of the Orinoco are navigabloi but they are 
scarcely ever used. The Meta^ and its tributary, the Cazanare, are navigated* The 
Magdalena, and its tributaries, the Rio Crsare, which flows from the lake of 
Zapatosa, tlie Canaverales, the Sogamozo, and the Rio Negro, are navigated. 
These rivers flow into the Magdalena from the east. The Cauca, and the Atrato 
and its tributaries, are navigated. The Sinii is navigable as far as Lorica, the 
Chagres up to Cru'ces, and the San Juan to Novita. The Rio Patia, for some 
distance, is navigated ; sin^ll craft only are used, and even the Madgalena, though 
called the Danube of New Granada, is said to be internjLpted by shallows. We 
have, however, but a very imperfect knowledge of these rivers, as well as of New 
Granada generally. 

small and generally deep lakes occur on the slopes of the mountain 
ridges and on the p&ramos ; large lakes are nOt numerous in the interior. The 
Lake of Zapatosa is scarcely known. North, of the town of Bogot*^, a lake 
U^upies the greater part of a plain about seventy miles long, and more than 
fifteen wide, but it is shallow, no part being more than six feet deep. The 
Lake Sebondoy, in the mountain region of Los Pastes, is considered as the source 
^ the Rio Putumayo, an afiSuent of the Amazonas. Withm the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea there are several lagoons, into which the sea flows. The Lagoon 
de Santa Marta, by means of which a viater communication botiveen Santa Marta 
and the Rio Magdalena is carried on; and the Cienega de Tosco, north-east of 
Cartagena, (more than forty-five miles long), are the largest. 

Climate, — The paramos, the elevated table-land ot Bogota, the vales of the 
Magdalena and Cauca, and low districts along the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific, the mountain regions have each its respective climate, and its variety 
of productions. European gram*?, potatoes, are cultivated on the table-land 
of Bogota, in the districts north, and along the western declivity of the 
Eastern Andes. In the basins of the great rivers, and on the low lands along 
the sea-coast, maize, plantains, many vegetables,* and fruits, cotton, caca^ 
tobacco, and some sugar, are cultivated. The fore‘‘ts yield many useful woods ; 
among others, the brasiletto and fustic, from the foiests bordering the Sierra de 
Santa Mauta. Ipecacuanha giows on the banks of the Rio Magdalena; cin- 
chona on the Sierra de Santa Marta, the Andes of Merida, Santa Fe, and Popayan ; 
the balsam of Told on the banks of the Rio Siini. The plains of Cuzanare 
pasture immense herds of cattle, which yield supplies of jerked beef and hides. 

‘ Pearls were formerly fished in the sea opposite the mouth of the Kio Ilacha, and 
a bumll quantity are still jirocurt^d in the Bay of Panama. 

found in the Central and Western Andes. In the vale of 
the Kio Cauca it is procured by washing the sand of rivers and some alluvial 
soils. Jn the mountain region of Antioquia it is got by mining; it abounds still / 
more in thecomitries along the Pacific, and occurs also in the Rio Zulia, and the 
Kio Kacna. 1 latinum is found along the Pacific, in the provinces of Cbocd and 
Barbacoas. Silver is discovered less abundantly, and only in a few places in the 
Central Andes, near the mountain-pass of Quindid, and on the banks of the Rio 
omu. Iron ore and copper ore have been found m s^everal places, especially in 
the mountains of Antioquia, but they are not worked ; tin and lead arc also found* 
emeialds aie abundant in a river north of the town of Bogota, but they are 
generally hinall; coal occurs in abundance on the plain of BogotJl, and is also found 
CM the banks of the Rio Sinii. According to Humboldt, a. stratum of rock salt 
traveihes the Eastern Andes, between 5 deg. and 6 deg. north latitude; from south- 
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wait to north*Aa«et it is worked at its extremities, at Zipaquira, on the ptehi of 

Bogota, and at Cbita^ in the Llanos of Caaanare. 

Inkahkant9.--^lL\kt inhabitants of New Granada consist of the descendants of 
Spaniards, Indians, negroes, and the mixed races. The negroes and Zambia were 
formerly numerous in the mining districts of Antioquia and along the*Pacific, 
but both races have been much reduced by the war of independence. At the 
time of the arrival of the Spaniards, an Indian tribe, the Muyscos, inhabiting the 
table-land of Bogotcl, and the adjacent countries, had attained a considerable 
degree of civilisation, and their descendants still inhabit the western declivity of 
the Eastern Andes, and the vale of the Upper Magdalena. The inhabitants of 
the mountaiif^region of«Lo6 Pastos are described as of Peruvian race. The 
Indians who have been baptised by the missionaries inhabit the north-eastern ^ 
part of New Granada, between the Lake of Maracaybo and the town of Carta- 
gena, and also the lower vale of thw Cauca. In the upper vale of that river there 
are few or no Indians. The natiifc tribes along the Pacific, do not appear to 
have ^mfich improved since the amval of the Spaniards, those of the Isthmus 
of Panama, we have already described as independent, and in a state of hostilifjr 
to the Spanish race. The Cattle Plains are mostly peopled by mixed races, 
especially Mestizoes, and the Wooded Plains are in the possession of native 
tribes. , 

According to a census published in 1827> the whole population 
amounted to 1,270,000 inhabitants. The number was some time after estimated^ 
at 1,?»60,000 inhabitants, distributed among the five PiloviNCEvS as follows: 
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The most populous districts aie the central portions of Boyuca and Cun- 
dinamarca, and the province of Veragua; the vale of the Rio Magdalopa and the 
upper vale of Aie Uio Cauca are much less populous. The other parts are 
thinly inhabited, and with the exception of a few small native tnbes, the 
Wooded Plains contain no inhabitants at all. 

Satita de BogotA, the capital of New Granada, stands on the east side* 
of the spacious and fertile plain of Bogota, 8996 feet above the sea, and 8280 
feet above the surface of the Rio Magdalena at Honda. Behind the city tlie 
mountain rises nearly 2000 feet, llmost peimendicular, and near the summit are 
situated the consents of Montserrat and Guadelupc. Tin* town is regularly** 
^builtfbut the houses are low, on account of the frequent earthquakes. The 
palace of the former viceroys is inhabited by the president of the republic : the 
senate asilbnibles in a wing of the convent of the Dominicans, and the chamber 
of representatives in a private residence. The cathedral was a superb edifice, but it 
was nearly ruined by an eatf:hquake in 1827- The University conSsts of three col- 
leges, all well situated and built. The population is estimated at between 30,000 
and 40,000. This town owes its chief importance to its having been for a long 
period the seat of government. 

Agriculture . — We have very little information as to the agriculture of 
this state. ^11 that we can place reliance upon w ill be found hereafter. — (5i« 
Statistics qf Spanish American Republics.) 
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Manufactures.'^^he manuf&oturiTig industry of New Granttde lA liinitec^ 
to the making of coarse woollen and cotton stufia, which are chiefly made by 
the longer classes for their own consumption, 

— ^The maritime commerce of New Granada is far from impoitant^ 
oonsidenng the natural resources of this state. A great part of the exportable 
produce of the most populous districts of the mountainous country of Boyhcsi is 
sent by the Rio Zulia to the harbour of Maracaybo, Venezuela. The produce 
which is carried down the Magdalena is exported from Santa Marta and Carta* 
gena; vessels of idO to 120 tons ascend from Citarato Cartagena; in consequence 
of bad roads, goods are cfirried on mules and men’s backs from the Upper Cauca 
across the Andes to Porto Buenaventura, on the Pacific.**— (<Spe Statistics of the 
Spani«ih American Republics hereafter.) 


o 


^ CHAPIER IV. 

VrNLZLl.LA. ' 

The Republic of Venezuela is a vast, fertile and splendid region* Magnifi- 
cent rivers, luxuriant forests, high luoun tains, low alluvial districts and islands, 
and plains, are its most remarkable feature*-. Our information respecting tins 
state is far more satisfactory than that which we have collected respecting most 
of the other states of South America.* 

This state is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Paria and the Caril)- 
bean Sea, on the east by British Guayana ; on the south, along a not well- 
defined boundary line, by Brazil; and west by New Granada. The extent 
of Venezuela south to north, from the boundary of Brazil, in about 1 deg. 
50 min. north latitude on the Rio Negro, — to Point Chuspa, in about 10 
deg. 25 min. nortli latitude, is about 630 miles. The greatest extent from 
east to west from the Caiio Cayuno, at the mouth the Orinoco, in about 60 
deg. west longitude, to a point west of Lake Maracaybo, in about 73 deg. west, 
is estimated at about 840 miles. Its boundaiies are very irregular in outline, and 
its area is Vaguely estimated at ubout 410,000 square miles. Tllte country owes 
its name to the following circumstance. When the Spaniards discovered this 
country, they found a great number of Indian villages situated about the lake, 
built on piles, which was the reason that they gave it the name of Venezuela, 
*after Venezia, or Venice. Tliis r^me soon extended to all the province ; of which 
Coro became the first capital. The town of Caraccas having been afterwards made 
the metropolis of all the countries that composes the captain-generalship, its dis- 
trict took the name of the Province of Venezuela ; the country* surrounding the 
«iake was named the province of Maracaybo; the other three continental ^^pro- 
vinces were tended Varinas, Guayana, and Cumana. The country known by the 
name of New Andalusia, as well as the Island of Margarita, formed peirt of the 
government of Cumana. 

The Island of Trinidad formed at one time a six^h province, or particular 
government, depending on that of Caraccas, before the English got possession of 
It in 1797- ’ 

Venezuela lucludes the Paramos of Porquera, Merida, Niquitao, atid Las 

^ Our authorities aiethc reports of British aud Fiench coiibiils and dccrocs* reports of 
Venezuelan goFemmoDt, thewoikof M. Lavaysse, Alcedo, Robinson, and various official do* 
cuments. , 
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HOiMb !Wfth the enow-clad Nevado de Mociiohies. The elevated part q( these 
p&ramoe rise above the limit of vegetation* The valleys, declivities^ and table- 
lands, are* very fertile, and yield, in temperate elevations, the grains and fruits, of 
l^nrope, and in the lower parts the tropical productions. Parts of Vcnezaiela, 
west of the Lake of Maracaybo, are covered with wood; and extensive plaflis with? 
out trees extend over other districts. The highlands of Venezuela, west of the 

♦Golf of Triste, are arid from the want of rains. The higher parts are overgrown 
with the prickly pear, aloes, and dwarf cedar: the valleys, in which naturally 
valuable timber trees grow, yield, under culture, excellent cofle^. The remainder 
of this high mountain legion is fertile, especially in the valleys. About one-half of 
tlie low or allSvial grounds of the Orinoco lie within Venezuela. The eastern por- 
tion, or the Llanos de Barcelona, or Liams Altos^ are scarcely ever inundated by ^ 
the floods of the Orinoco, with the exception of narrow alluvial tracts along the banks, 
and the delta of the low district nc«r the Gulf of Paria and the Rio Guarapiche. 
These l^w lands ave either covered with wood, or occupied by swamps. The 
moi^^elevated portion of these Llanos are in parts undulated ; in others, exten- 
sive plains, interspersed with clumps of trees, predominate. The soil is fertile, and 
adapted for agricultural purposes^ On the plains of Caraccas and Varinas, nume- 
rous herds of cattle are pastured. These latter plains are inundated for nearly 
six months in the year, especially those on the lower River Apurc. The great 
basin of the Rio Orinoco, is bounded by some portions of the Farime 
Mountains, which spread over Venezuela from the Andes of Bogota in a northern* 
direction, then east to the coast opposite the north-west part of Trinidad. This 
region is little known, with the exception of the large fertile valley of the Rio 
Caroni. The mountain districts are generally covered with forest. South of the 
upper course of the Orinoco, where it runs from east to west, on both sides of 
the caiio of Cassiquiare and the River Guainia or Rio Negro, there are level, 
fertile plains, covered with trees, — but owing to the rains and the unhealthiness 
of the climate, said to be very thinly inhabited. 

The population consists of the whites, or descendants of Spaniards, estimated 
at about 250,000; the Indians, of pure blood, to 150,000; the negroes, who 
formerly exceeded 00,000 souls, but who have been greatly reduced by the w'ar 
of independence ; and mulattoes, Mestizoes, and Zamboes. The Indian tribes that 
inhabit the mountains of Venezuela, and tho.se within the valley of Rto Carony, 
have been visited ; and, as asserted, converted by the missionaries, and are now 
citizens of the republic; but there are said to be many independent tribes — ^the 
Guajiros, on the peninsula of the same name; the Cocinas, west of the Lake of 
Maracaybo; the Guaraons, inhabitants of the I^elta of the Orinoco; and some ^ 
of the tribes which wander over the Farime Mountains and the districts south 
of the Orinoco. The converted Indians attend to husbandry for their main- 
tenance. M. Depons calculated the population in 1802 at f2ii,000; but MM. 

^Lavaysse and Humboldt consider this calculation erroneous, and they estimate^* 
the population in 1800 at 900,000, of whom 54,000 were slaves. * 

According to the report of the minister of the interior for 1841, the popula- 
tion is stated to amount to 887,168 ; but be does not consider this quite exact. 
The citizens of the United States would people a thoroughly^new country of 
equal extent and riches as Venezuela, with an equal population in less than ten 
years. 

PoLiTiCAXi Divisions. — According to the same report, and one of the secre- 
tary of finance, in 1846, the republic is divided into thirteen provinces, viz., 
Caracoas, which contains about half the population of the whole state ; Cabat* 
BOBO, Babquxsimeto, Truj^illo, Merida, Barinas or Varinas, Coro 
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Mabacaybo, Barcelona, Oauyana^ Cumana, Apurs, and Mabqartta. 
Each of these provinces have governors, or chief administrators, and other 
functionaries, and each sends two members to the senate, * 

Thb Government and Laws are lodged in a president and vice-president 
of the i^piiblic ; a senate of twenty-six members ; a chamber of representatives, 
at present consisting *of fifty-nine members. — {See Statistics of Veneauela 
hereafter.) ^ 

Caraocas, the capital of the republic, and the seat of the legislature and go- 
vernment, is situdted in the fruitful valley of Arragon, connected with the vale pf 
the River Tuy, 2822 feet above the sea-level. It is separated from its port, La 
Guayra, which is about sixteen miles distant, by a momitain ridge, the highest 
f part of which on the road is 5160 feet. In this ridge the Silla de Caraccas rises 
to a summit 8631 feet high. The town is regularly built on a declivity, and has 
wide streets, which cross at right angles. The climate is healthy. The cathedral 
was much damaged in 1826 by an earthquake; and the oity suffered greatly 
from one also in 1812. Caraccas has a university, founded in 1778; . about 
00,000 inhabitants, about the same number as in 1810, when the province con-' 
tained 496, 77^ inhabitants, and carries on a considerable trade in the products of ' 
the adjacent fertile valleys. It has an archbishop. 

The town of San Tome de Angostura^ on the Orinoco, had, in 18075 ^ popu- 
lation of about 8500 persons, among whom were 300 black slaves. This town 
«is tolerably well built but horridly paved. Though situated in 8 deg. 8 min. 
north latitude, and not much elevated, it is said to be healthy. 

The inconvenient position of Angostura is considered by Lavaysse as one of 
the principal causes of the languishing state of agriculture and trade in this 
province : — 

** It is necessaiy that there should be a commercial town nearer to the sea ; for the 
swiftest sailing vessels require fifteen days to sail from thelmouths of the river to Angos- 
tura. This port becomes worse every day from the sand-banks : there are rocks in that 
part of the port most convenient for landing merchandise, but these might be easily blown 
up. The town of Barceloneta, peopled with industribu!^ Catalans, is well placed for 
becoming a situation of considerable trade.” 

Steamboats will, however, obviate all the difficulties and obstacles of the 
Orinoco. ** Spanish Guayana is a country almost wild ; the only^bject of cultiva- 
tion being a little sugar, cotton, indigo, arnotto, and excellent tobacco. 

The oxen, horses, and asses, which were originally transported from Europe, 

^ increased greatly in this luxuriant region, so that herds of them became wild in 
the savannahs and forests. r 


Frovince of Mabacaybo. — ^The town of Maracaybo, or New Zamora, 
was, until the beginning of the seventeenth century, the capital of Venezuela. 

Maracaybo is tolerably well built of stone : its climate is feonsidered healthy , 
'though hot. ^ ^ 

Island of Margarita. — The soil of Margarita is arid and unproductive. 
The pearl fishery attracted numero);s adventurers. The Dutch, jedlouB of its 
proi^eriW, burnt and destroyed Pompatar, the principal town, in 1662. 

The Island^of Margarita has three ports, the mpfst important is that of Pom- 
patar, situated on the south-east coast, it is a capacious and safe basin. There has > 
long been carried on a considerable contraband trade with the English and French 
colonies, &c., and also with Cumana. 

Pueblo de la Mar is an open roadstead, of little trade, situated at a league- 
and-a-faalf westward of Pompatar. Pueblo del Norte is a village ajtoated in the 
Bordierh of the island : a coral reef renders the entrance to it Near 

it is a village inhabited by fishermen. 
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The valleys of San Juan, Santa Margarita, and Los Robles, have each a vih 
lage which bears their name. Assoncioii is the capital of the island, and the 
lesidence of the governor. 

The inhabitants of the towns and villages of Venezuela are generally farmers, 
who cultivate their lands, or keep flocks and herds in the surrounding countries. 
Priests, physicians, escrivanos (lawyers, who are, at the same time, barristers, 
notaries, attorneys, and even bailiffs), and needy shopkeepers form the remainder 
of the population. Mountains, forests, and savannahs occupy the intervals that ^ 
separate the district of a town or village from the neighbouring towns or villages, 
which are generally twenty to thirty miles or more from each other. Occa- * 
sionally, iv^uially at about twenty-five miles distance* missions or villages of half ' 
civilised Indians. • • 

This republic possesses all the resources of prosperity ; and we must admit thtft 
its people and its government have acted, since their independence of Spain, with 
more wisdom than any of the Spanisli republics, unless Chile form an exception ; : 
but the vast natural resources of a region comprising an area of more than three 
times that of the United Kinjfdom, and wdth less than 1 ,000,00C) inhabijgnts, ; 
requires a great population, intelligence, and wisdom, to realise the prosperity • 
and power of which Venozuela*is eminently capable. — {See Statistics of Venezuela j 
hereafter.) ; 


CHAPTER V. 

, GUAYANA. 

G UA VAN A, or Guiaryi, comprehended originally the countries which border 
on the Atlantic Ocean between the mouths of the Amazon and Orinoco, and ex- 
tending inland to an undefined distance. 

French Git av ana, Cayenne, extends from the River Oyapbc, which sepa- i 
rates it from Brazil, along tlic coast as far west as the River Marony, for about 200 | 
miles. Inland to the Sierra Acaray ; hut as the situation of that range is very imper- j 
fectly known, ^hc inland boundary is not determined ; consequently^, the area of i 
French Guayana is conjectural, when it is computed nt about 2o,000 square miles, j 
It may be much greater. In 1834 the population consisted of not more than j 
22,000 individuals, of whom three-fourths wxre slaves. The aborigines cultivate ’ 
small patches of ground, but gain their subsistence principally by fishing artd j 
hunting. • 

Cavenne, the capital, is built on the northern side of the island of that name, 
and has a population of about 5000 souls. It exports the produce of the 
country, which in 1834 amounted to somewhat more than ^0,0007. In the sanae 
year forty vessels (4374 tons) entered the harbour, and forty-four vessels (5032 
tons) clgared out. — (For an account of its subsequent Trade, avc French Colonies’ 
Trade hereafter.) * 

Dutch Guayana, or Surinam, extends along the sea-coast, between the River 
Marony on the east and the River Corentyne on the west. All tiuayana, English, 
French, and Dutch, is assumed to extend to the sources of these tw^o rivers, 
which rise probably in the Sierra Acaray, but scarcely any thing is known of the 
country south of 4 deg. north lat. The coast-line of Dutch Guayana extends 
in its windings, about 250 miles ; and area of this country is variously estimated 
at from 38',0Ck) to about 50,000 square miles. Along the sea-coast, to the dis^ 
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I tanc6 of ei»;ht to fifteen miles ipland, the country is flat, and little elevated idiore 
j the sea. The soil is dry, sandy, and impregnated with salt, yet adapted to the 
. cultivation of cotton. At the back of this low tract the country rises higher, and 
i spreads into savannahs, covered y^ith grass, and here and there with bushes and 
: trees. Along the rivers for from half a mile to two miles ihe country is, where 
I uncultivated, covered with large trees ; this soil is chiefly an alluvial, black fertile 
! mould, and chiefly cultivated as sugar, cofiee, tobacco, cotton, and cacao plan^ 

\ tations. About forty miles from the shores the country rises to a higher eieva- 
I tion, and the region, between the rivers consists of rocky -soils chiefly covered 
I with trees. The rivers Marony, Surinam, Saramaca, andCorentyn are navigable 
; to near the foot of the mountains, except where for some little distance some 
rapids or cataracts occur. The Surinam is navigable for'' large ships for about 
tnir^ miles from its entrance. 

Population. — ^The population consists of whites, negroes, mulattoes, and 
aboriginal tribes. The whites amount to about 17,000, and the negroes and 
: mixed race to about 66,000. The number of maroons and Indians ara un- 
kncgf^n. In the mountains, and in some districts further north, there aire 
I' maroons, or runaway negroes, who formerly used to attack the settlements* 
The most numerous aboriginal tribes are the Arawaak and the Caribs. They 
; live mostly on the produce of the mandioc, plantain, and maize plantations. 

Among the whites there is a considerable number* of Jews, some of whom 
: cultivate plantations in a separate district. In 1808 the English got possession 
j of Surinam, but restored it to the Dutch by the peace of Paris in 1814. 

Paramaribo, the capital, is situated on the western bank of the River Suri- 
; nam, eighteen miles from its mouth. It is regularly built in the Dutch style, 

; with wide and straight streets, which are planted with orange trees. The houses 
‘ in general are two stories high, and built of wood. Near to it, on the northern 
. Bide, is the fortress of Zelandia, in which the governor resides. 1 he population 
' amounts to about 20,000 souls, three-fifths of which are negroes, or coloured 
people. 

British Guayana, the area of which is estimated at 7^,000 square miles, lies 
between 1 deg. and 8 deg. 40 min. north latitude, and belween 57 deg. and 61 deg 
west longitude. It has a coast-linc of more than 400 miles, running south-east and 
north-west : ** 2 xtending from the River Corentyne westward to thc^mouth of the 
River Orinoco. Neither the western nor southern limits have been defined ; and 
' extensive districts are claimed either by Venezuela or by Brazil, and some by 
both governments, 

^ From the shores of British Guayana shallows, and in parts, muddy banks, 
extend from five to fifteen miles, seaw^ard, they are in parts dry, in others 
covered with not more than from three to four feet water. They render the ap- 
i proach even in small craft frequently impracticable, and extend in shoals at the 
XRQUths of the rivers. The shores are low, and on a level with the sea at high 
; water. The soil is chiefly an alluvium of blue clay, impregnated with marine ‘and ' 
vegetable matter. When these soils are drained and cultivated, they sink about 
I a foot below the level of the sea; and require careful attention to the Embank- 
ments and sluices. This fertile soil extends from two to eight miles inland. 

: At the back of "^many of the settlements are swamy s, of blackish vegetable 
matter: sometimes six or eight feet deep. ^Between the River Corentyne and the 
Demerara the low land of the coast is generally in the front of savannahs, inter- 
sected by fertile, and generally well wooded tracts along the streams. 

A range of sandy hills, from thirty to 120 feet above the level plain, crosses 
the country from south-east to north-west. An elevated mountain range separates 
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the streams of the Oarony, a tribatary of the Orinoco^ from those of the Maza- 
rooi^, a branch of the Bssequibo. 

The explorations of Mr. 8chomburgk» in order to make boundary surveys 
through the interior since 1837, have unfolded to us magnificent regions of rivers, 
mountains, plains, and forests of gigantic trees, during his last expe(^ition. He 
completed the circuit of the colony from its sea boundary to within forty<two 
miles of the equator in the space of nearly three years. 

Xive Stocks — The domestic animals are horses, mules, hogs, goats, and fowls. 
The rearing ef black cattle is neglected ; as they are more cheaply imported * 
from the Orinoco districts of Venezuela; butter and cheese are also great articles 
of import but herds of black cattle and horses gra^^ on the savannahs near the 
Pacaraima Mountains. . 

Inhabitants . — ^The population of British Guayana is composed of aboriginal 
tribes and of foreign settlers: Dutch, English, Europeans, Africans, a number 
of Coolies, and the descendants JUf Europeans and ofhcers. 

By the census of the united colonies of Demerara and Esseqiiibo, taken in 
fiBfiO, the population consisted *of 3006 whites, 6360 free coloured people, and 
69,368 slaves. By the last census of the population of Berbice, taken in T833* « 
there were 570 whites, 1661* free coloured people, and 19,320 slaves. It is 
estimated that at present the whole population consists of 83,824 negroes, 8076 
people of mixed race, and 4000 whites, to which the number of emigrants, since 
1829 is to be added, which amounts to about 3100 individuals. The emigrants 
are partly whites from England and Malta, and partly Coolies. * 

British Guayana, as now constituted, consists of Derncrara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice. The settlements consist of plantations along the sea-coast and extend- 
ing up the rivers. Some few are found on the banks of the rivers a considerable 
distance from the sea, chiefly for cutting timber. — (&e the Statistics of the British 
American Possessions hereafter.) 

Georgetown, forifterly called Stabroek, the capital, is built on the east 
bank of the River Demerara, which is here nearly a mile wide. The harbour, 
formed by the mouth of tlig river is safe, but not of easy access, as a bar of mud 
extends four miles out t<^sea, over which no vessel, drawing more than nine feet, 
can pass until half-flood; the channel along the eastern shore has nineteen feet 
depth at high water. The streets of the town are wide and traversed by canals ; 
the houses ar8 of wood, and seldom above two stories high ; theyVe generally 
surrounded by a garden, or trees, and separated from each other by canals 
or trenches. The public building, which comprises all the public offices, is a 
large edifice. There are churches for the principal denominations of Christiaq^, 
and public schools. The population is estimated at more than 20,000 souls, of 
which 16,000 are coloured people. 

New Amsterdam, on the Bisrbice, extends about a mile and a half along the 
river, and is intersected by canals. The harbour is good, but intricate in its 
aceess. In 1833 the population amounted to 2900 persons^. It exports tife 
produce of plantations on the rivers Berbice and Corentyne. 


CHAPTER VI. 

REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR* 

EiCUADOR extends from about 1 deg. 40 min. north latitude, to 5 deg. 50 min. 
south lautude,* along the Pacific from tlie River Mira; south to the Rio Turabcz, for 
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j about 510 miles; and from som^e point not well defined between 69 deg. or nearly 
70 deg. west, to 81 deg. 20 min. west longitude, or about 830 miles. Its boun*- 
, dary lines are very irregularly and very indistinctly defined, except on the Pacific, 

' where it embraces the Gulf of Guayaquil, and several bays, headlands, and some 
j roadsteads r..Bnd seaports. This state claims as its boundary on the south witli 
! Peru, the River Tumbez up to its source in the Andes, and thence south-easterly 
along these mountains to the Rio Chinchupe, following the latter to its junction 
with the Rio Amazon south of San Juan de Bracanioros; Ecuador has from 
thence a boundary between it and Bolivia, or Upper Peru, the Rio Amazon, as far 
as its boundary of Brazil, from which it is separated by a line beginning on the 
south side of the Amazon, from in about 69 deg. west longitude, and thence 
; northward to the Rio Negro, which forms the separation o'i\ the north, between^ 
Ecuador and New Granada, and west from the Rio Negro to the Rio Mira until 
the latter flows into the Pacific. 

The equatorial Andes, the hilly country between those mountains and the Paci- 
fic, and the great plateaux between the mountain range on the east boundary of 
J3ra^il are comprised within the republic of Ecuador, the area of which is vaguely 
'• estimated at about 320,000 square miles. These magnificent regions comprise 
every variety of configuration and scenery. Wooded declivities, rocky and naked 
precipices, great rivers, mountain torrents, elevated plains; with a soil and 
climate producing under the equator, the grains and fruits of Europe, while the 
lower plains yield the cane and tropical plants, and the elevated declivities afford 
„ extensive pasture* The valleys of the Rio Guayaquil and Dailli have planta- 
tions of cacao, and various other crops are or may be cultivated. The remainder 
of this region is less cultivated. Savannahs occur in some extensive districts 
and others are covered with lofty trees. In the regions from whence the rivers 
Guainia and Uaupes flow, mountains rising to moderate elevations prevail, and the 
country is chiefly wooded ; savannahs occur also near the foot of the Andes. 
Heavy rain, lakes, and stagnant pools, render many parts of Ecuador unhealthy. 

The Amazon is descended on rafts or balsas from the mouth of the Rio Chu- 
chunga ; it becomes navigable for vessels below the Pongo of Manseriche, at St. 
Borja, for which vessels not drawmigmore than six or sbven feet of water may as- 
cend : large vessels ascend as far as the mouth of the Rio Tigrc. The tributaries 
of the Amazon which drain the plains, are navigable, some in a greater, others to 
a lesser extent. These are chiefly the Rio Santiago, which falls above tlie Pongo 
de Manseriche, the Marona, the rastaza, the Tigre, the Napo, the Putumayo, 
the Yapurfi. The Napo is as yet the only affluent much navigated. The na- 
vCgation of the Yapura is said to be obstructed by a cataract. Tlie Guainia and 
its affluent the Uaupes, rise within Ecuador; but these rivers are but little 
known. The Rio Guayaquil, the Rio Baba, and the Rio Daiili, by which 
produce is brought down to the port of Guayaquil, the Rio Esmaraldas, the Rio 
Santiago, and the Rio Mira, are all to some extent navigable. 

In the western region of Ecuador, Indian corn, plantains, yams, cacao, ’to- 
bacco, sugar, cotton, and different kinds of tropical fruit and vegetables are cul- 
tivated. From the elevated valleys and plains of the mountain- region wheat is 
sent down to Guayaquil and other low districts. Towards the southern extre- 
mity of the Ande^ there are extensive forests ; the ciiw-hona bark-tree is com- 
mon. The Great Plains yield wax, gum, resin, and sarsaparilla. In the 
mountain-region and plains, cattle in large herds, horses, mules, and sheep 
are pastured. Turtles are abundant in the Amazon ; their fat, under tlie 
name of matUeca^ constitutes an important article of traffic on the banks of that 
river. The fish called manta abounds on die shores of the Pacific. Jt is salted 
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and sent to Guayac^^uil and the mountain-region for sale. Pearls were formerly 
fished. Some cochineal Js collected near Loxa. Vessels are built at Guayaquil 
of the timber yielded by* the western forests. 

GoFd is found in some of the rivers, silver ore occurs, but neither in any 
great quantity. Lead ore and quicksilver are found in some places. At Lo* 
Azoges quicksilver is worked. Salt is made along the coast at cfape Santa 
Helena, where it constitutes an article of trade for internal consumption. 

Inhxibilants , — ^^Fhe population consists of the descendants of the Spaniards, 
and of Indians^ and Mestizoes. The number of negroes has always been very small 
in Ecuador. The whites arc most numerous in the valleys of the Andes, and in 
those of tlie rivers Guayaquil and Daiili, but in no pSrt do they constitute more 
than one-fourth of the yt^hole population. In the western region and in the 
mountains, the aborigines are of the Peruvian race, and speak the Quichua laUf 
guage. Tliey are agriculturists, and employ themselves also in weaving coarse 
woollen and cotton stuffs. Aloq*^ the coast many Indian families live by fishing 
and agaking salt. The Indians who inhabit the Great Plains, gain their sub** 
si^tence almost exclusively by hunting and fishing on the banks of the tributary 
of the Amazon : they cultivate small pieces of ground. Abundance of sul|ttiur* 
may be procured at Tescan, near Chimborazo. 

According to the census of 1827, the population of Ecuador amounted to 
about 492,000, exclusive of *1116 Indians of the eastern plains. 


Estimated population of Ecuador. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Area in Square 
M lie.. 

InbabitanU. 

InhabitantB 
to a 

Square- Mile. 

Ghimhorazo, or Bciiiiilor..* 

Uunyaquil 

^ 

Total 

number. 

ItlO.OiH) 

10A,070 

number. 

210.(K)0 

number. 

1 

nearly 5 

2 


550,000 



Along the coast of the Pacific there are no large towns. Coasters find shelter 
in the harbours of TumaJfJ, Tola, Esmeraldas, Atucames, and Canoa; these places 
have no foreign trade. The Missionos of Baeza, Archidonia, and Avila, east of the 
Andes, are no\^ said to be deserted, although formerly described as vyy populous. 
Santa Rosa de Oas, situated upon the Rio Napo, where that river begins to be 
navigable ; has a small population. 


CHAPTER VII, 

PERU. 

general sketches Of THE SOIL AND CLIMATE. 

The limits of the pi^sent republic of Peru extend from the mouth of the 
River Loa, (21 deg. 28 min. south latitude) to the entrance of the Tumbez in 3 deg. 
30 min. 40 sec. south latitude. Its extreme length along the shores of the 
Pacific is estimated at nearly 1700 miles. The greatest breadth is estimated at 
more than 1000 miles. 

It is bounded by Ecuador on the north, on the west by the Pacific, on the 
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south and south-east by Bolivia, on the east by Braail. The southern and south* 
eastern boundaries are not, however, well decided. ^ 

Peru extends from the western declivity of the Bolivian and Peruvian Andes 
to the shores of the Pacific. This region is called the Valles. East of the* Valles 
the Monta/ia, or mountain-region, comprehends the Peruvian Andes. Along the 
eastern aide of the Montana is the great upper plain of the Amazon. 

The region of the Valles has little or no wood, and includes but small districts 
fit for culture. Sandy or stony deserts prevail. In the mountain region, a large 
portion is rocky; th^ numerous valleys which intersect the mountains from south 
to north are generally fertile, especially the valley of the Rio Jauja. The 
eastern mountain region is Covered with forests and other vegetable growth ; the 
western mountains are nearly bare, and frequently without^any vegetation. The 
eastern plains are cultivated only in small spots by the native tribes, who grow 
roots and maize ; the greater part of these places are covered with forests. 
Savannas of considerable extent occupy parts of these plains, but these regions 
are but imperfectly known to us. 

, The whole sea-coast region of Peru is by all described as sandy, arid, bare, 
and scorched. The sea-coasts of the state of Ecuador are, on the contrary, de- 
scribed as well-wooded plains and villages. 

Peru is traversed by two parallel chains of high mountains, called indifferently 
the Andes and the Cordilleras. Geographers may, to avoid confusion, give the 
name of Andes to the eastern, and Cordilleras to the western, chain. The western 
range follows the shores of the Pacific at a distance of sixty or seventy Eng- 
lish miles. It is remarkable that all the streams flowing from its eastern slopes 
find their way through the chain of the Andes to the Atlantic. In all South 
America there is no exception to this rule. In no instance do the Cordilleras 
afford passage to any stream flowing from the Andes, — yet the former chain is 
lower than the latter, at least in Peru and Bolivia. The region between the Andes 
and the Cordilleras, comprising a ysL^t plateau, or rather many table-lands, about 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. This plateau is scarcely inhabited. The 
whole region is called by the natives Puna, in Spanish despolbado. The general 
aspect of this plain is monotonous and dreary, the surfhve is principally covered 
with faded dull grasses; now and then a solitary stunted tree of the quenua, tracts 
covered with the reddish brown stalks of the ratana, which the few inhabitants 
use for fuel, or for roofing their huts. But here are found the llama, the alpaca, 
the huanacu, and the vicuna. Cold winds sweep from the frozen Cordillera over 
the plain, regularly accompanied for four months with daily violent snow-storms, 
c The small rivers that flow into the Pacific are chiefly used for irri- 

gating lands ; none of them are navigable, except the Rio de Piura, for some 
months, about twenty miles, as far as the town of Piura. Many of the rivers 
are dried up for several months of the year,' a few flow to the Pauba, the 
pothers to the eastern waters. The mountain rocks have some streams which 
Qiight supply irrigation, and even the most arid districts yield luxuriantly w^ien 
watered. 


The Montana is drained by the Maranon, and its affluents the Iluallaga and 
Ucayali. The Maraiion is navigable from the mouth of the Rio Chuchunga 
downwards. No obstacle to navigation occurs below the Pongo for vessels 
drawing no more than six to seven feet of water, as far up as the junction of the 
UcOTsdi it may be, ascended by larger vessels. 

The inhabitants are Creoles, or other descendants of Spaniards, Mestizoes, 
and a few negroes and mulattoes, but chiefly the descendants of the ancient 
Peruvians. Tne descendants of the Peruvians are tolerably industrious agri- 
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coltorUts^ manufEusturers^ and fishermen* The coasting trade in the balsas 
is also carried on by them. They speah the quichua or language of t]be Incas. 
The tribes that inh^it the plains live chiefly amid the forests, and along the 
rivers.* 

Estimated number of inhabitants — 230)819 whites; 848,846 Peruvians; 
323)7B2 Mestizoes; 64,878 mulattoes; and 31,628 slaves: total, 1,199,953. — 
Distributed as follows in the departments. 

But this and all other estimates of the population we consider vaguely calcu*. 
lated, though probably as near an approximation to the number as can be obtained, ^ 
without taking a regular and correct census. 


^ CHAPTER VIII. 

• • 

AGRICULTURE AND LIVE STOCK. * 

The temperate climate of the Valles admits of the growth of European 
grain, maize, and rice; the* grasses and fruit trees of Europe succeed; sugar, 
wine, and distilled brandy constitute articles for home use and for export. 
In the elevated districts of Montana the cerealia and fruits of Europe are grown, 
and the valleys produce tropical products ; the forests on the eastern declivity of 
the Andes, yield cinchona bark, copaiva balsam, copal, wax, yellow and black ; 
indigo grows spontaneously. The Indians of the plains collect from the forests 
vanilla, sarsaparilla, copaiva, xopal, caoutchouc, and several gums and resins for 
export. 

Live Stock,^Cati]ef mules, and horses are reared, chiefly on the extensive 
pasture grounds along mountain slopes. On the elevated ranges and table-lands 
of Titicaca and Pasco, llamas arc used as beasts of burden ; and each carry about 
seventy pounds, Sheepsare pastured in the colder districts. 

Agriculture is not only in a rude state, but it would rather appear to deterio- 
rate than improve since the Peruvian independence of Spanish domination. 
The valley it Huanuco, is one of the most productive mahse districts. 
It also produces wheat, ^ans, and other vegetables and grasses. This valley 
and the plains of Lagamarca, and other rather elevated districts are sub- 
ject to frosts which occasionally injure the crops ; although the wheat crops, 
considering the mode of culture, are generaIl)^good. Sugar is produced at Huy- 
las, Iluanuco, and other places. 

The agriculture of Huanucc^ though alluring to the eye, which only views 
its rich and waving fields enclosed with fences oi mud, and hedges of the Indian 
fig^ and aloe or maguey plants, is in every way defective as a branch of industlV. 

Lucern or alfalfa is daily cut down, and used green to ftfed the numero& 
cattle and the oxen four the plough and sugar-mills. The scythe is not used. 
The grass is cut with a sickle. The cattle are fed on irrigated pastures during 
day, but at night with ci^t grass in corrals or pens. t 

otato-ground is broken up on the face of steeps with deep narrow spades, 
witlilong handles. In the same manner the soil is turned up by those who have 
neither mough nor oxen, for maize on the temperate fiats on the hill-sides, and in 
the thickets near mountain streams, w^here the soil is usually fertile, and materials 
for enclosing abound. Holes are made in the ground with a sharp-pointed stick, 
where the%ced is dropped secure from birds, and when planted m virgin soil, it 
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yields a luxuriant harvest. The white-grained maise is sown in preference to the 
yellow (morocho), as it makes, when toasted^ the best cancba/’ which the poor 
Indian uses instead of bread ; when boiled it makes the sweetest “ mote, or 
maise simply boiled ; it is also said to yield the most agreeably-tasted chica, or 
beer, wbii^i the Peruvians brew in their huts, whenever they have a little surplus 
maize. They also make a kind of beer from the fermented juice of the maize- 
stalks which they press between small wooden rollers. Cattle are also fed on dry 
maize-leaves and stubble, which are considered more nutricious than either lucern 
or the tops of the ^ugar-cane. * 

Agi^ or pimento^ is generally cultivated around the Indian dwellings and gar- 
dens in the warm valleys, and with it they season nearly all kinds of food. 

The sugar-mills in the valley of Huanuco are, the rgrehter number of them, 
made of wood, and moved by oxen. On the larger estates brass rollers are used. 

A staple article, supplied by Huanuco to Cerro Pasco, is the coca-leaf^ from 
the Montana, distant about fifteen leagues fronnthe city. The indigo growers in 
the contiguous Montana have nearly forsaken its cultivation from want of<^fundB 
, or enterprise. ' ’ 

Much of the fruit of the Huanuco orchards is eaten at the tables of the in- 
habitants of Cerro; and in the convents arc made excellent sweetmeats, highly 
valued, in the surrounding country, as presents rather than as articles of com- 
merce. 

Several lands formerly belonging to convents were, after the revolution, ap- 
propriated as endowments of the college of H uanuco. 

The Montana regions, which are watered by the Huallaga, Ucayali, Maranon, 
and their numerous tributaries, are but very imperfectly explored. They combine 
the most fertile but uncultivated soils in the valleys. 

Prom May to November the sun shines powerfully in the Montana, and 
consequently the soil, where it is cleared of wood — as in the valley of Chinchao — 
becomes so dry that its surface cracks and opens for some depth, but underneath 
it retains its humidity, and requires no irrigation. From November to May it 
rains sometimes for six or seven days without intermission. 

In the rivers of Peru alligators, tortoises, and a ViiriiJty of fish abound. The 
manatee, sometimes called pcxebuey,* feeds among the grass on the banks of the 
rivers. , 

The forest productions of the Montana, considered as articles of commerce 
or usefulness, are chiefly, cedar, and choiita or ebony, mahogany, walnut, and 
almond-tree. Edible herbs and roots, except the potato and yuca, arc little cul- 
i'vated ; but coffee, plantains, and sugar-cane, of which a variety called the blue 
or azul grows luxuriantly. The«isugar-cane comes to maturity earlier than in 
other parts of Peru, and yields an annual crop at a very low cost of pro- 
duction. 

The fertile valley of Chinchao is renowned for its coca plantations. Some 
ibrms in Huanuco cultivate frijoles, or beans, for the use of the coca-gathei^rs : 
rice is also grown along the low rich banks of the great rivers, and maize is culti- 
vated, wherever it will ripen as a necessary of life. ^ 

In the Montana, and in other parts of Peru, chicha is made from maize, but the 
natives here makb a drink called mdsata, not known in more civilised pgrta of the 
country, produced by chewing the yuca or maize,t ^c., and then leaving it to 
ferment, when, according to the quantity of water added to it, the fermented juice 
will be found of greater or less intoxicating power. 

From jwxc, fish : bueu, ox, 

-( See account of this liquor, and how made, in the description of the Mosquito Territory 
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Indigo and tobacco is of Montana growth. 

Cotton grows almost naturally, and requires no artificial assistance for its 
luxuriant ^wth. It is spun and wove into cloths of various texture by the Indians. 
Lemons, Ittnes, oranges, citrons, and other cooling fruit, are also prociuctions of 
those parts. * 

The pine-apple is very abundant, as well as of delicious flavour, though it 
grows wild: and among the articles of spontaneous growth in the Montana, conti- 
guous to Huanuco, we may enumerate cacao or cocoa, cinnamon, guaiacum, 
vanilla, black wix, storax, dragons’ blood, Maria oil, gurn giana, balsam of 
copaiba, copal, and many other gums, balsams, and rcsiivs. Cinchona and sarsa- 
parilla abound»in great quantity. 

Milk, among the pastoral huts of the high grazing country, is used for making 
cheese, it is not often drank as an article of nutriment, save by those who live in * 
small round booths. These pastorakhuts are scattered over the distant plains and 
ranges of the mountains, throughout the “ on the hilly pasture-lands, 

for fqedTiTg cattle and sheep. 

Thb poor Inca, who owns a fewliorned cattle, will endure hunger rather tha*i 
kill for food one of his herd. He who owns sheep, however, kills one occasionally 
for the meat and *^caldo,” — muttdntea: vegetables being scarce, to make chupe, 
a kind of broth used by the corn-growers. The inhabitants of the snowy region, 
or elevated valleys of the Ande*s, are distinguished by their warm clothing, broad 
chests, and fresh complexions. They descend from the high cold district to the • 
temperate and corn-growing countiy, to barter for vegetable productions, fresh 
mutton, skinned and free from oflUl, which they carry on the back of asses. 
Mutton, like beef, is dried in the sun, and stored for use by the inhabitants of the 
warm districts. This dried meat is called by them ‘‘charque,^^ and by the Eng- 
lish Jerked beef. 

When the inhabitants qf Tarma have sown their fields, they usually spend, 
according to Dr. Smith, an entire month in visiting and festivity : — 

**And they say of their neighbours of Jauja (eiglu leagues to the south of them)* 
whose rejoicing is at harvest- hq^ieT that they distrust Providence, while they themselves 
piously rejoice and rest their hope in the (hver of their harvest ; hence, they infer the 
wheat crops of the Jaujinos (whose granaries are in favourable years the most plentifully 
stored in all Feru^are often blighted and frosted, while the Tarmenian bariey always 
flourishes.” 

The pine- apples and coffee of the Montana and hacienda of Vitoc, near Tarma, 
are very good. ^ 

The centre land of Peru is watered by streams and mountain torrents. They 
are subject, often suddenly, to rise and inundate tne low grounds. 

The food of the poor, as well a| of the rich, constitutes an index to the eat- 
i able products of a sountry, and one may, therefore, include some observation on 
^^this head in concluding our sketches of JPeruvian agriculture; which may be con- * 
liderea to apply, in many respects, to all the countries of Western South 
America, between Panama and Chile. 

A common dish of food on the Sierra consists of potatoes, sliced and boiled 
in water or milk, with an addition of eggs, cheese, and sometimes butter: but 
this nutritious dish is often Apresented by yaco-chupe^ or water chupe, consisting 
of potal^s sliced and boiled in water, with the addition of a little salt, and a 
leaf of wild mint, as an antidote against flatulency. 

In Lima the articles of diet are far more varied than in the country districts. 
Maize is far more generally cultivated than any other gmin. Wheat is chiefly 
imported fronf Chile and other foreign states. The food of the poor on the sea- 
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coast is cooked catnote and yuca roots : both are very nutritive and wholesome. 
In Lima animal food is even profusely consumed, and poultry in incredible 
quantities. It is the food of the sick, inhrm, and convalescent, who constitute a nu- 
merous portion of the inhabitants of the capital, all of whom have chicken or 
chicken soup at least once a day. Geese and ducks are of low repute for eating, 
pigeons and turkeys are abundant in the daily market. Pish is usually good and 
abundant j the fishermen of the coast are described as the most robust of Peru- 
vian natives. 

The number"’ of fat pigs killed is estimated considerably above twenty 
thousand yearly. The consumption of lard and fried pork {chicharones) is con- 
sequently great. Dr. Smith says the mantequero,’^ O'* lard and swine-dealer, 
is, after that of the baker and lotterxj-man (suerteto), one of the most lucra- 
tive in the capital. From forty to fifty head of oxen, and from three to four 
hundred sheep, are slaughtered daily for the*Lima market: the beef is good; the 
mutton of inferior quality. . 

Most of the other Limenian dishes are soddened in lard, excepting theconsmon 
fowl, the pigeon, turkey, and a dish called the puchero,’^ consisting of a variety 
of fruit and vegetables, with pieces of meat of different kinds boiled together and 
served up in a great dish or plate. 

The soups and vegetable dishes are stiongly seasoned with agi or Chile 
pepper. 

The native dark laces are said by Dr. Smith to be much more robust in form, 
and hardier in constitution than strangers to the climate. 

The Peruvians of the coast are not supplied with fruits. The fruits produced 
in the orchards in and about Lima are as follow, according to a list by Mr. 
Mathews, an English botanist, viz., 

January, — Grapes begin to ripen ; and also apricots, and a few pears. 

« February, — Grapes, pears in abundance, apricots ; peaches begin to ripen ; lucu- 

mas seal oe; figs. i . . j i . 

“ March , — Grapes in abundance ; pears scarce ; peaches in abundance ; apples be- 
gin to ripen ; lucumas in abundance ; figs in abundanc,*;^ 

April, — Apples in abundance ; quinces, ceruela de frayle {spondias dulcis), and 
cerasas (mftlpighia ylandulosa), patillas (psidium lineatum\ and guavas; figs scarce. 

Maif , — The same as April ; a few giapes are seen in the maik^t, brought from the 
southward ; chcrimollas. 

Jvm, — Cherimollas and guanavanas ; sweet and sour oranges ; a few apples. 

The same as June, with the exception of apples and limes ; sweet lemons 
and sour lemons begin to ripen. 

Avgust, — The same as Jul^ but slight demand for oranges this month. 

“ September, — Lucumas, paltas, and the fruits of the previous month. 

« October, — Same as September ; but a greai demand for limes and sweet lemons. 

November and Decefnber, — During these two months there is a great demand for 
sweet and sour lemons, for or cooling drinks. Sweet oranges rarely^ rema^ 
good after the middle of November. ** 

Plantains are fit for food all the year, but are most abundant duiing the hot 
months. The pepino is much eatdh during December, January, and February. 
In the months of April and May, the pulp surrouiyhng the seeds in the pod of 

the pacay are much eaten. , , 

In addition to the above, the melon, and sandia, or musk and water melon, are 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of Lima, and arc to be seen for sale in large 
heaps at the corners of the streets. They are consumed with avidity in the hot 
month of February. Very good olives grow in the Valley of t^e Hitnac, and 
lipen in February and March. Strawberries and "tunas,’* or Indi^ figs, of in- 
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feriocAualUyf grow in Lima; but the market is supplied with these fruits^ and 
of<he. Imst quauty, from the neighbouring valley of Santa Uiaya. The pine-apple 
does not ripen spontaneously in Lima. Those eaten in this city grow on the 
eastern side of Peru, and occasionally are brought from Moro. 


CHAPTER IX. 

§ 

MiftlUFACTURES, GOVERNMENT, ETC. 

The Spanish system, which limited supply, forced the inhabitants of Peru 
to make some indispensable article^! Coarse cotton and woollen stuffs worn by 
thPtrboiiigines and by the Mestizoes, are either made by themselves, or in the 
valleys of the Maranon, Jauja, and at Cuzc/). Iron utensils are made at Ca^ja- 
marca. At Lima, Arequipa, and Cuzc6, gold and silver vessels, utensils, trin- 
kets, and ornaments, are made.* • None of these are exported. Coarse cotton 
cloth, called tucuya, made in Moyobamba and Tarapoto, is exported to those 
parts of Brazil adjacent to the* Amazon. 

Trade . — The internal trade is obstructed, or rendered difficult, by the want of 
roads. Since the independence of Peru, a trade lias been opened from the* 
eastern districts, with the Brazilian districts adjacent to the Rio Amazon. This 
trade was chiefly from the valley of the Rio Huallaga, and consists mostly of 
cotton, gums, resins, w^ax, sarsagarilla, and tucuya. The maritime commerce of 
Peni is chiefly with the western coasts, and other republics of America, with 
Mexico, Central America, Guayaquil, and Chile, to which countries sugar, wine, 
brandy, salt, and some other articles of minor value are exported. Gold and 
silver, and the saltpetre of Iquique, Arica, and Arequijia, are exported, Cin- 
chilla fur, vicuna and shcep-wpol, and cinchona bark, arc the principal articles 
exported to Europe. — (F<ff the Foreign Trade and Navigation of Peru, see 
Statistics of the Spanish Republics hereafter.) 

Government — ^The constitution of Peru was framed in 1828. It was to be 
based on that of the United States. But it will be seen that it has, like that of 
all the Spanish American republics, in administrative practice, retained most of 
what existed under Spain, with a strong tendency towards the centralised system 
of the police of France. The legislative body consists of a senate and a cliamber 
of deputies, the members uf which are chosen bysthe people.! The executive is 

♦ " In Tarma. they make ponchos, or loose cloaks, of great beauty and fineness ; and, on tlie 
^ colder table-londs, warm but coarse blankets and ponchos, &c., ure still made the Indians, in 
^ the valleys, goat-skins are made into cordovans ; cow-hide is made into saddle-bags, and almofrczes, 
or travelling-cases for bed and bedding ; mats, too, are manuihetured from ruskos, and arc very 
generally used as carpeting, under the name oi’ cstcras. But tiic work of silversmiths is generally 
in a rude stntlb even in Pasco ; far the fine filigree work, for which inland Peru is celebrated, is 
made, not in the department of Jiinin, hut at Guamanga, in the department of Ayacucho— where 
the natives have also shown a decided talent for sculpture, tlioiiglt tlicir works ^nnot he said to 
exhibit, as yet, much elegance or efprcssion.”--5»M//< 

^ chamber of deputies is composed of representatives elected by the electoral colleges of 

provinces and parishes. The parochial electoral colleges are composed of all the citizens resident 
in the parish, congregated according to law. For every 20U individuals in a pariah an elector is 
nomimtted : and in every village whose numbers entitle them to name an elector, or have a paro- 
chial collcgCya municipal liody is established with a right to superintend its own local interests, 
consistently witlr the laws and public ^ood— and subject to the approlmiur oi the dcpari mental 
juntas- Tke pectoral colleges of provinces are composed of parochial electors constituted accord- 
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vested in the president^ who likewise is chosen by the people for four years, and is 
assisted by a ministry, chosen by himself, and a council of state chosen by the 
legislature. The departments Tiave the power of regulating their public ftnd eccle- 
siastical affairs, without the interference of the general government, — to hold their 
departmental juntas, and to frame laws for their local territories; these laws 
require to be afterwards sanctioned by the central legislature to become law. 

Departments . — The supreme political government of every department is 
vested in a prefect, under immediate central subordination to the president of 
the republic ; that of every province answers to an arrondissemettt in France, and 
is intrusted to a suh-pvef^t, who is immediately subordinate to the prefect; that 
of the districts (say Canton) to a governor (Juge-de-paix), who ackaowledges the 
sub-prefect as his superior ; and in every town, or Indian village (say commune), 
there is a still humbler officer called alcalde (say mayor), who acts under the orders 
of the governor, or juge-de-paix^ of his district, and is intrusted with the ordinary 
routine of local police. ^ 


CHAPTER X. 

THE CITY OF LIMA. 

We shall conclude our description of the country which once formed the 
chief territory of the empire of the Incas, by a brief description, according to 
the best authorities, of the celebrated city of Lima. 

Lima, the capital of the republic, stands in a beautiful valley, six miles from 
the sea, and 560 feet above its surface ; the small River Rimac flows through it. 
The houses are tolerably built of adobes, or surPdried bricks, canes, and 
wood ; they are low, in order to stand the shocks of earthquakes, being seldom 
above two stories, with small balconies to the second floor, with generally an 
archway from the street, and with a strong dobri-leading to a court within. 
The lower or ground floor is commonly used as store-rooms and stables 
and all kinds of rubbish are stowed away on the tops. The staircase is gene- 
rally spacious and hwdsome, and the apartments of the lodgers oSten adorned with 
common fresco paintings. For the climate these houses are, however, sufficiently 
well adapted. The cathedral, the palaces of government and of the archbishop, 
the university, and several colleges, and some churches arc the most remarkable 
edifices. The population is estimated at about 7t>,000. There are several un- 
important manufactures carried on, — and its trade in foreign merchandise and 
its exports of the produce of the mines, ar.d of the interior, are through the 
nearly adjacent port of Callao. • ^ 

The portal, es, or arcades, form the most attractive parts of Lima. Kv ' 
nearly all hours tliey are the inost lively resort. They are built on two sides of 
the plaza. The ground-floor is occupied as shops, in which various 'goods and 
fancy articles are«old. Between the tolumns, next the plaza, sit lace and frin<re 
workers ; and before them arc cooks, fresco-sellers, agd others. Frying cakes, and 
fish, in the morning and late in the evening, seems to be one of the mosi. brisk 
employments, the demand being remarkable. 

ing to law, and they elect deputies to congress in the proportion of one for every 20 000 inha- 
bitants, or for a fractional number which exceeds 10,000. But tlie province in wliicli the whole 
population does not come up to 10,000 inhabitants, will iievertlicless name a deputy."' — 

Peru, * ■'* 
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Tbe aroadet are aboat five hundred feet long, paved with small stones, inter* 
laid with the knuckle^bones of sheep, which produces a kind of mosaic pavement, 
in whicli is wrought the date of its foundation, 1799. This place for many liours, 

' of the day is the great resort of the populace. 

The palace, formerly that of the viceroy, occupies the north side <>f4lie plaza. 
The lower part of it is now converted into a row of small shops, principally 
tinkera and snialUware dealers. On the east^side is the archbishop’s palace and 
the cathedral. 

The fountaib in the centre of the plaza, of which much has been said, was 
Greeted in 1600, by Don Garcia Sarmiento Sotoinayer, the then viceroy and 
captain-general of the J^^ingdom. El que bebe de la pila sequenda in Lima,” is 
the usual saying. lie tbut drinks of the fountain will not leave Lima.” 

The cathedral is a stately, large edifice ; most of its decorations are in bad* 
taste. Formerly it was celebrated for riches in precious metals and stones. 

^ . The market of Lima, kept invin open square, is well supplied. There are no 
stallsTlnats are used in their stead. The meat is spread in rows, and the vege* 
tables heaped up in piles. The rneat is cut with the grain, and into small places, • 
to suit the purchasers; and poultry is cut up in a similar manner. The cooking 
establishments are in great request; stews, fries, and olia podridas, arc in constant 
preparation. 

Captain Wilkes says, — 

“ There does not appear to exist any accurate account of the population of Peru ; but 
it is generally believed to have decreased, particularly as re^;aTds the whites and negroes. 
The best information gives hut little over ],000,(KK) inhabitant^ viz , about 12.5,000 whites; 
natives and cholos^ K00,00(); with 90,000 negroes and ranchos, of whom about 35,000 
are slaves. This dues not vary much from the number given by the geographies forty 
years ago. The countiy appears, from all accounts, not only to have decreased in popu- 
lation, but to have diminished in wealth and productiveness. A much less proportion of 
the soil is now cultivated thjin formerly under the * children of the sun.’”'*' 


CALLAC^ItD THE ISLAND OE SAN LORENZO. 

Captain Wilkes, wlio anchored for ten days at San Lorenzo, measured its three 
highest ])oints with barometers. The result gave 896 feet for the southern, 920 
feet foi the mitfdle, and 1284 feet for the northern sumiuit. * 

The Bay of Callao, with the climate, combined with the prevailing winds, 
renders it a fine harbour. The island of San Lorenzo protects it on the west from 
the swell of the ocean, but its northern side is entirely exposed ; but there is 
danger to be apprehended from that quarter. ^ few miles to the north the in- 


I 


* ** The proportion which the different sexes, castes, and roiiditions, &c.» of the inhabitants of 
Lima bore to one nfiother in the year IBlB, may be learned from the subju ned summary taken 
from the census of Juan Huso, Oidor: — ** 
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fluence of San Lorenso ceases ; the surf there breaks very heavily upon the beach, 
and prevents any landing* 

The plain rises graduall]^ from Callao towards Lima. From the bay it is seen 
distinctly, about six miles distant, and does not appear to be elevated ; yet Cap- 
tain Willis, who measured the height of Mr. Bartlett’s house above the level of 
the sea by sympicsometer, found it 420 feet high. This rise is scarcely percept 
tible passing over the road, except to one who has a practised eye. 

Since 1821, Callao had improved, notwithstanding the vicissitudes it has gone 
through since that 'time. 

Bne mole has been erected, surrounded by an iron railing. On it is a guard-house* 
with soldiers loungins: about, and some two or three on guard. " 

, **The mole affords every convenience for landing from ^all vessels and boats. The 
streets of Callao have been made much wider^ and the town has a more decent appearance. 
Water is conducted from the canal to the mole, and a railway takes the goods to the 
fortress, which is now converted into a dep6t. This* place, thcsca-port ofLinia, must he 
one of the great resorts of shipping, not only for its safety, but for the convenienc^ot p^o- 

< viding supplies. The best idea of its trade will be formed from the number of vessels* that 
frequent it. I have underbtood that there is^reneraily about the same number as wc found 
in port, namely, forty-two, nine of which were ships cf war; five American, two French, 
one Chilian, and thirty-five Peruvian merchantmen, large and small.’* — JVarrative, 

The castle of Callao has long been the key of Peru. Whichever party has ha^ 
it in possession were considered as the possessors of the country. It is now coir 
verted into a custom-house, and is nearly dismantled. Only live of its guns re- 
main out of 145. 

The principal street of Callao runs parallel with the bay. There are a few 
tolerably well-built two-story houses on the main stieet, which is paved. These 
bouses are built of adobes, and have flat roofs, wdiich is no inconvenience, in con- 
sequence of the absence of heavy rains. The interior o( the houses is of the com- 
monest kind of work. The parti I ion- walls are built of cane, closely laced together. 
The houses of the common people are of one story, and about ten feet high 5 some 
of them have a grated wdndow, but most of them only a doorway and one room. 
Other dwellings are nothing more than mud walls, witli holes covered with a mat, 
and the same overhead. 

The outskirts of Callao deseivc mentioning only for their excessive filtli. 

Callao is said to contain between two and three thousand inhabitants, but this 
number seems to be overrated. Several new buildings are in course of erection, 
notwithstanding the times of revolution. The principal street is about a third 
W a mile in length, and is tolerably well paved, with side-w^alks. 

Coaches, or rather omnibuses, run several times a day to Lima. The old 
accounts of robberies on the road to Lima, are still fresh in the mouths of 
strangers. In times of revolution it was infested by robbers, bi^t the steps taken 

< by government have efifectually put a stop to them. 

On the road* to Lima is Bella Vista; but it is in ruins, and has been soWer ^ 
since the revolution. It was generally the outpost or battle-ground o^ the two 
parties, and although the soil in the plaip which border^ the sea is extremely fer- 
tile, consisting ^f^ilecomposcd rock, containing the elements of fertility in the 
greatest abundance, it is now a neglected waste. Oli approaching LimcL the 
gardens and fields are cultivated and irrigated. Fields of Indian com ar 5 seen, 
some fully ripe, some half-grown, and others just shooting up. This bears testi- 
mony not only to the fineness of the climate, but to the fertility of the soil. The 
gardens near the city are filled to profusion with^ fruits of all descriptions. 

The road, on its near approach to the city, forms an avenue of about a mile in 
length. This, in its pro^iperous days, was the usual, and most ,agreculjlc even- 
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ing drive. On each side are gardens filled with orange-trees, the fragrance of 
whose flowen, and the beauty and variety of the fruit, add to its attractions. 
It is noftr going to decay from utter neglect. It is typical of Peru. 


CHAPTER XI. 

BOLIVIA. 

I 

Bolivia extends north to south from 10 deg. 30 min., to 25 deg. south latitude;* 
and east to west from about 57 d^. 50 min., to about 71 deg. 30 min. west longi- 
It extends nearly three degrees and a half along the Pacific. The greatest 
lefigth is estimated about 940 miles. The greatest breadth at about 850 miles. 

Bolivia is bounded on the north by Peru ; on the east by Brazil, and bjTthe * 
republic of Paraguay ; south ty the Gran Chaco, the republic of Salta, and 
Chile. 

Tlie region between the nPacific and the Andes is appropriately called the 
Desert of Atacami\. Few parts of it are stated to be fit for agriculture. The 
streams which flow from the mountains, are soon lost in the sands. The country 
south of the Alturas de Lipez consists chiefly of rocky ridges, with little vege- 
tation, except in the elevated valleys, which are about 5000 feet above the level 
of the sea. In the latter, the grains of Europe, maize, and the fruits of southern 
Europe, are cultivated. The* i^alley of Titicaca has a fertile soil, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the lake, where quinoa, potatoes, and barley are 
cultivated ; but generally no other grains or culinary vegetables succeed, owing 
to the severity of the climate. The valleys south of the Sierra de la Cruz are 
the most populous and best-cultivated parts of Bolivia. The valley of Cocha- 
bamba, is reputed for theifichness of its soil and products. The Yunffas, or small 
Valleys north of the Sierra de Santa Cruz, are also productive. The rivers that 
drain these valleys, generally bring down gold, of which a considerable quantity 
has been collected. The Plains of Moxos and Chuquitos are covered with 
forests, with occasional savannahs. But although extremely fertile, they are 
thinly peopled, and inhabitants and cultivation appear only along some of the 
river banks. 

The River Loa flows, for about 180 njiles, to the Pacific, but brings 
down so little water that in summer it is only about fifteen feet bro^ 
at its mouth, and only a few inches in depth. Almost every other stream 
flowing west frofn the Andes is lost in the sands, and does not reach the sea. 
Thft Rio Desaguadero, which drains the valley of Titicaca, runs about 200* 
miles, until it disappears among some swamps and lakes. Mafiy rivers descend 
from the eastern declivity of the Andes ; and those which drain the country 
south of the Alturas de Lipez are also very numerous. Thpy unite either with 
the rivers which fall intc^ the Rio Madeira, or wifli those ifHiiph constitute the 
mosi^emote branches of thePilcomayo, a great tributary of the Paraguay. ^ Near 
10 deg. 30 min. south latitude, the Madeira is joined by the navigable Beni. The 
Ouapahi and Mamore, as well as the Beni, are navigable from the places where 
they leave the mountains. The navigation of the Rio Madeira is, however, inter- 
rupted by cataracts, which occur between 9 deg. and 10 deg. south latitude. 
The cataract of Theotonio is said to be fifty feet high. Further down the Ma- 
deira is ^ee from impediments to navigation, and may be navigated by v^sels 
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of any size the Amazon. Bat the Beni» Hlcotoayoy and Ber- 

naego, are navigable either to the Amazon^ or Far^jfiiayi fpr vess^ soffi* 
ciently larce to navigate the Atlantic«~(^^ aoeount of the llivers Amazon and 
Paraguay^ hereafter.) 

The liataral fisiciUties for inland navigation fK^sessed bjr Boliviai east of the 
Cordilleras, and the fertility and power of prodncfion of winch the soil is capabte, 
are sufficiently great to render Bolivia a very rich and important nation. 

Climate and A^ricaltare . — ^The discovered regions or Bolivia vary gmatly 
in climate and productions. The region of Atacama is sterile, as it never rains ; 
fogs are common during «a part of the year. A litde maize is cultivated in 
a few spots. Tlie valley of Titicaca and the plains of ]^oxos and Chuquitos 
^present a great contrast: both regions have a raihy season, which occurs 
from November to April ; but while the rain descends m showers on the valleys, 
it falls in torients on the plains. On the plains cacao, coca, indigo, cotton, rice, 
mandioc, and several tropical fiuits are grown, Vriiilst the forests supply copaivs 
balsam, sarsaparilla, caoutchouc, vanilla, and c^anella dc clavo, and xnan]^' other 
va.lnable plants and fruits, and excellent timber. The valleys between the rnoun^ 
tains and plains have a temperate climate, and sufficient rain for the growth of 
the grains and fruits of hjurope in the higher, and those of tropical countries in 
the lower regions. The forests of the eastern declivity of the Andes yielded 
cinchona bark. 

The valley of Titicaca, as well as the savannahs of the plain, supplies pasture for 
cattle, horses, mules, and sheep. The mountain precipices, which are almost inac- 
cessible to man, are resorted to by herds of guanacoes, vicunas, and llamas ; a 
great number of llamas are used as beasts of burden in the valley of Titicaca. 
Rsh is very plentiful in the rivers. Vicuna and sheep-wool, together with some 
hides, are articles exported to foreign countries. 

Minetah . — Gold occurs in all the valleys of tlie Y^ngas, and is considered 
abundant in the Tipuani, a tributary of the Beni. Large pieces of native gold are 
found in rivers. Gold is also found in a mountain near the coabt, but it is not 
worked. The mines of Potosi have, for a long periot^ supplied more silver than 
all the other mines of the world, and they are still worked, but it is said with 
loss. Mines occur in the valley ot Titicaca, near Oruro, and w'est of Potosi, and 
in some other places. Copper is found in abundance on the sufface, ne*ir tlie 
southern extremity of the valley of Titicaca : the ore is described as very rich, 
but it is not yet brought to the Pacific, as it will not pay the expense of carriage. 
Iron and lead occur, but they are not mined. 

Population , — >The population consists of the Spanish race, Mestizoes, and 
aboriginals. The latter constitule about three-fourths of the whole, and they 
are most numerous in the valley of Titicaca, the Yungas, and on the plains* 
The native population of the valley of Titicaca consists of Peruvians, who are 
'distinguished by their industry in agriculture, and the rearing of cattle and 
llamas. They speak the Quichua language. The plains are inhabited by' nu- 
merous tribes, most of which are comprehended under the names of Mpxos and 
Chiquitos. The Moxos, who are said tc^have been civilised by the missionaries, 
who commenced tifeir labours about 200 years ago, have become an agricultural 
people ; they cultivate different kinds of plants and rdots, and live in ^ed habi- 
tations. The Chiquitos appear to have retained their nomade habits. ThwChiri** 
guanos and Zamucos are independent natives. Of tl^e Spanish race, and of 
the Christianised aborigines, most of what is said relative to the inhabitant! 
of Peru, applies to Bolivia. 

Nothing can be more vague than the estimates of the population, which range 
from 500,000 to 1,500,000 inhabitants. The area of the dcpartxwnts into 
wihch Bolivia is divided has been computed as follows * 
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1. Lamar, 30,000 ; 2. Cinti, 20,000 ; 3. Tarija, 12,000; 4. Potosi, 40,000; 

6. Oruro, 12,()00 ; 6. Chuquisaca, 24,000 ; 7. Cochabamba, 18,000 ; 8. La Paz, 
65,000 ;« 9. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 159,000 :-^Total area, 380,000 square 
miles. These computations are mere estimates. , 

The town of Cobija or Lamar contains about 1500 inhabitants, but it is a 
miserable place : provisions, and even water, are brought to it from a great dis- 
tance. , 

Tupizat on the road leading from Buenos Ayres tb Potosi, has about 5000 
inhabitants, with some silver mines in the neighbourhood. Cinti has about 2000 
inhabitants, and traffic in wine and brandy. * 

Potosi, the capital of the department of Potosi, is built on the declivity of 
the Cerro de j^tosi. The*town is situated at nearly 13,000 feet above the level • 
of the ocean, and has about 30,000 inhabitants. About 250 years ago, it is said 
to have contained about 100,000 inhabitants. The streets are narrow and steep, 
houses are substantial, ^he surrounding country is destitute of vege- 
tatkin. The mines are above the town, and elevated about 15,000 feet abgve , 
the sea. 

Oruro, situated in the valley, of Titicaca, about 12,000 feet above the sea- 
level, and contains about 6000 inhabitants, engaged chiefly in working the silver 
mines in the neighbourhood. • 

Chuquisaca, is the seat of the general government of Bolivia. It is built in 
a beautiful valley, 9000 feet above the level of the sea. It has a cathedral 
and several substantial buildings, about 25,000 injiabitants, several institutions 
for education, including a university and mining school. Two roads lead from 
this town to the valley of Titicaca, that of Levichuco to Oruro, and that of Tola- 
palcato La Paz; the latter leadsTover a pass 14,375 feet above the sea. 

Cochabamba is situated in a valley on the banks of a small river. Oropesa, 
lias 16,000 inhabitants, and has manufactures of cotton and glass. 

La Paz is situated in a narrow valley, many hundred feet below the level of 
the valley of Titicaca, on the banks of the Rio Chuqueapo. It contains about 
20,000 inhabitants, and if* the most trading town in the republic. A road 
over the pass of Gualillas (14,200 feet above the sea) leads from La Paz to the 
coast of Peru, and another over that of Pacuani (15,226 feet high) to Cocha- 
bamba and Oropesa. By these roads European commodities are brought to the 
countries east of the Andes, and gold and bark are exported by those routes. 

San Lorenzo de la Frontera, situated on the banks of the Guapahi, is not 
far from the old town of Santa Cruz de la Sierra: it has about 4000 inhabitants,* 
of whom about 1500 are of European race. ^ 

The great difficulty and expense of carrying commodities over the Andes to 
the populous districts of Bolivia, separated from the Pacific, had compelled the 
inhalants to beoome their own manuhu:turers. Cottons ancl woollens are ma-«^ 
nufactured ; tanneries are also numerous. There are also some glass-works, and 
^manufactories of hats, cloth, &c. 

We can say little of .the government or statistics of this country. The 
raiecutive, administrative, and legislative government differs little from that of 
Peru. C^r observations on, and accounts of, the 'climate ^f Peru, apply as 
nearl^s possible to Bolivia . — (See also the most recent maps of both countries.) 
Rolii^is a region of great natural advantages, which require only a thrifty, 
industrious, and skilful population to render its eastern provinces, especially, one 
of the most productive countries in South America. 
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' CHAIT^ER XII. 

CHILE. 

CfliLE extends alon^ the Pacific from about 25 dep. to 41 deg. 50 min. south 
latitude; the island of Chiloe is separated from the continent by the straits of Cha- 
cao, and extends to 43 deg. 30 mm. south latitude. Chile lies between 69 deg. 
and 72 deg. west longitucfe ; from south to north its length is about 1170 miles, 
its breadth varies trom 100 to 200 miles. 

On the north Chile is Separated from Bolivia by a desert , the boundary-line 
on the coast of the Pacific is near the village of Paposo. » 

i* The Andes, the highest part of which constitutes" the easterruboundary-line 
of Chile, together with the high mountain masses which form the western de- 
clivity of the Andes, occupy a great part ol^ the area of Chile ; north of the 
Cuesta de Chacabuco, there are valleys between lofty ridges similar to theyayaj;-; 
of Peru ; south of that there are extensive plahis, and few ridges of hills ex;cept 
along the coast, where the highlands are almost continuous. 

The western declivity of the Andes is abrupt and intersected by ravines, 
through which the rivers descend with impetuosity. The parts fit for cultivation 
are limited to where these ravines change into vales or plains. Southward the 
lower declivities are covered with fruit, northward they are generally bare and 
rocky.* There are silver mines, but few of them are worked. The hilly country 
is, in many parts, sandy or rocky, without any vegetation excepting some patches 
of cactus and coarse grass. The crops of maize in the mountain districts are said 
not to be sufficient for the inhabitants, who derive their chief means of subsist- 
ence from the labour in, and produce of, the silver and copper mines, and partly 
also from the fruits of the upper valleys. The plains, in most parts, afibrd good 
pastures. Some districts are fit for agriculture, and the remaining portions are 
sandy flats. The arable districts of Chile supply the countries of South Ame- 
rica on the Pacific with grain, and the pastures with jerked beef and hides. The 
undulated country between the plains and the sea is, many parts, covered with 
stunted trees ; but grapes, and other delicious fruits, are also grown in the hilly 
countries. 

jRium.— The rivers of Chile, north of the MaypA, bring dewn little water; 
none are navigable ; they serve, however, the important purpose of irrigating the 
lands. South of the Maypil, in 34 deg., the rains fall in sufficient quantities, and 
4 the rivers, though deeper, are not used for irrigation. The River Maule is navi- 
nble for vessels drawing about seven feet of water; it is navigable for river 
barges for about twenty miles. The Biobio, the largest of the rivers of Chile, 
flows a course of nearly 200 miles ; at its mouth it is two miles wide, but too 
^shallow for large vessels to enter. It is navigable for river craft to Nacimiento, 
about 100 miles from its mouth. The River Callacalla is deep enough forjarge^ 
vessels to enter its mouth. There are no large lakes of any importance in the ^ 
valleys and plains. In the Andes there are some but, as far as known, 

the largest is not more than fifteen milei in length. • 

C/iiTMite.-— Extending from north to south for sixteen degrees, and with a 
very irregular surface, the temperature of the climate of Chile is cons^iiently 

*ln the narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, Captain Wilkes observes — ** On 
approaching the coast of Chile, every one is anxious to get a sight of the Cordilleras. There are 
only two periods during the day in which they can be seen to advantage, viz., in the morning 
before sunrise, and in the evening at sunset. The first is the most striking view. The outline 
is at that time of a golden hue, and may be easily traced, in a long line, running Hortli and south. 
This gradually briglitens, uiid is lost the moment the sun is seen. The evening view gives rise to 
disappointment. The mountains are seen at^ great distance (eighty miles in a bird^ flight), re- 
flecting the setting suit, and, in consequence, appear much lower than is antibipated.*' ^ 

< * • 
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variable. In the valleys^ especially in that of Copiabo^ years pass over without 
rain falling. Further south showers occur only during three or four years, after 
which a» rainy season drenches these southern valleys. In Aconcagua still further 
south, the number of rainy days do not generally exceed fourteen to twenty-one. 
South of the River Maypu rain falls sufficient for the cultivation of grain? At and 
near the River Biobio, rainfalls regularly in winter, otherwise the sky is cloudless 
during six or seven months of the year; south of that river the rains are irregular, 
and fall heavily*. The regions where rains fall are covered with forests ; many of the * 
trees afibrd excellent timber. In the arid regions, a few shrubs, stunted trees, 
and cactus, are the chief natural products. , 

Tlie vegetable proi^uctions cultivated are similar to those of southern Europe. 
Maize is cultivated in the^orthern parts of Chile; wheat and barley are generally 
grown in the southern plains ; and wheat and flour are exported to Peru and othe/ 
places. Grapes, fruits, and such •vegetables as are common in southern Europe, 
ijyoduced abundantly in the •valleys as far south as the River Biobio. The 
wines^of tolerable quality, are made for home use. Timber is exported from Chile 
and* other parts. • • 

The pastures of the southern provinces feed large herds of cattle; jerked 
beef, tallow, hides, and live stock are exported. Guanacoes and llamas abound 
in the northern provinces. 

Minerals . — Gold is found in the sands of the rivers. It was formerly, but 
not at present, collected. Silver mines exist in the Andes, south of 33 degi ; 
north of that parallel they are numerous in the ridges between the valleys. In 
the arid and sterile desert between the valleys of Copiabo and Huasco, they are 
worked to a considerable extent. Copper ore abounds in the same region, and is 
imported into England, chiefly into Swansea to be smelted. Lead and iron exist, 
but they are not worked. In the country on the northern banks of the River 
Biobio there are extensile coal-fields partially worked. Salt is made from the 
water of a salt lake ; it is also imported, partly from Peru, by sea, and from the 
native tribes of Patagonia, who make it from the salt lakes of that country. 

Population, — The poj^ilation of Chile consists of the descendants of the 
Spaniards, and aboriginal tribes. All the inhabitants, north of the River Biobio, are 
of European race, with scarcely any mixture of Indian blood. The aboriginals 
occupy almost exclusively the country south of the River Biobio. South of the 
Biobio the inhabitants known under the name of Araucanians, have preserved 
their independence in deffiince of the Spaniards. They derive their subsistence 
chiefly from cultivating maize, potatoes, beans, and vegetables; and they rear 
large herds of cattle and horses. During the war of independence they mad% 
destructive inroads upon the country north of Ihe Biobio ; a successful war was 
afterwards carried on against the^i, which ended in a peaceful agreement. 

As no census, that wx know of, has been ever taken of tlu* population, we 
can only state, that by an estimate made some years ago, the population waftp 
stafed at 1,200,000 souls. The present population is considered to exceed 
1 300,0Q0 souls, exclusive of tlie Araucanians. 

Chili: is divided iifto eight provinces, the area of which is estimated in 
square miles as follows: — Coquimbo, 48,000; Aconcagua, 14,000 ; Santiago, 
12,Q00 ; Colchagua, 15,*000 ; Maule, 12,000 ; Concepcion, 18,000; Valdivia, 
40,0oll; Ghiloe, 11,000: total area, 170,000 square miles. 

Towm. — Copiabo, in the valley of the same name, about forty-five miles from 
the sea, has nearly 3000 inhabitants. Its port on the coast is bad, as the surf 
rolls in heavily, an4 the landing is very difficult; copper, copper ore, and silver are 
laden at thh port, which has a village with about 1100 inhabitants. Ballenar, in 
the valley^of the River Huasco, about forty-five miles from the sea, owes its rise to 
some silver mines in the neighbourhood, vlt contains .ibout 7000 inhabitants, and 
takes^its name from Ballenagb in Ireland, the birth-piucc ox the family of O’Hig* 
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La Serena^ or Coquimbo, the capital of the pro'vince of the same name, 
IS situated in the vall^ of fhe same name, about seven miles from the sea ; it 
contains nearly 8000 inhabitants, and exports silver and copper ore; the har- 
bour trhich is at the mouth of the river, is one of the best on this coast. Illapel, 
with aboilt 1500 inhabitants, is situated in the neighbourhood of copper mines. 

Concepcion, about two miles from the bank of the Biobio, and six miles 
from its mouth, was once the capital of Chile. It has been repeatedly destroyed 
by earthquakes, and devastated by the invasion of the Araucanians. Since its 
destruction by the great earthquake of 1835, it is nearly all in ruins. Timber and 
cattle are exported. Valdivia, the capital of the province of the same name, has 
an excellent harbour, well fortified, and contains about 2QO0 inhabitants. 

The Island of Chiloe is about 100 miles long, and, on an average, forty 
miles wide. The western shores of the island are rocky masses rising abruptly 
from the ocean to the height of 1500 or 3000 feet. The eastern shores are of 
moderate elevation, and in their natural state covered with forests among whjrh 
are magnificent timber-trees. Rocky islands ar/e scattered over the Gulf dt An- 
ud, *most of which are inhabited; Qumchao and Lemuy arc populous. The 
inhabitants of the settlements of Oalubco and Carelmapfi are chiefly Indians, few 
in number, and occupied chiefly in cultivating timber. The majority of the in- 
habitants of Chiloe and of the adjacent islands are aborigines. The whole po- 
pulation of the province of Chiloe in 1832, amounted to 43,000. They export 
timber, wheat, hams, &c. The shores and bays abound in varieties of excellent 
fish. The shellfish is described as delicious. 

San Carlos is the capital of the province of the same name, with a good 
harbour, and about 4000 inhabitants. 

Manufactures , — The facility with which foreign manufactured goods can be 
imported into Chile has wisely di<4couraged the establishment of any important 
manufactures. A large portion of the population, however^ wear home-made stuffs, 
especially woollen ; the importation of British manufactures is increasing ; steam- 
boats from England ply along the coast of Chile ; but under the Spanish rule the 
coasting trade was discouraged . — {See Statistics and Triadeof Chile hereafter.) 

In 1810, the population of Chile rose against Spain, they were defeated in 
1814 at liancaraaby General Osorio, and obliged to submit to their former rulers. 
In 1817 San ^artin, with an army from Mendoza, gained the battles of Chaca- 
buco (1817) and Maypii(1818), the result of which was the independence of the 
country. The constitution then adopted is still considered the fundamental law, 
and formed on the principle of a centraU<*ed government. The executive power 
IS vested in a supreme director. The legislature is composed of a senate and a 
house of representatives. The senate consists of twenty members at the most, 
and every 15,000 inhabitants sends a member tQ» the house of representatives. 

•1.ESCRIPT1VE SKETCHCS OF CHILE AND VALPARAISO: S^MIAGO COPPER MINES. 

Valparaiso has increased in population, extent, and importance within the 
last twenty years, and has become the great sea-port cf Chile and th^ western 
coast. Its harbour is inferior to others on the coast, yet it is the nearest and 
most convenient port to Santiago^ the capital.* « 

* Captain Wilkes observes, ** The noithers are greatly dreaded, although I think Without 
much cause. One of them, and the last of any force, I had myself experienced in June, 1622 
(whilst in command of a merchant vessel). In it eigliteen sail of vessels were lost. But since 
that time vessels are much belter provided with cables and anchors, and what proved a disastrous 
stoim then would now scarcely be felt. I do not deem the bay so dangerous as it has the name 
of being. The great difficulty of the poit is its confined space, and in tiie event 6f a gale, the 
sea that sets in is so heav}, that \essels are liable to come in contact with each other, a^ to be 
more or less injuicd Tlie poit is too limited ii>cxtcnt to accommodate the l^ade that is earned 
on in It. Vanous schemas and iinpiovements arc talked of, hut none that are feasible. The 
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Captain Wilkes says, 

1 have had some opportunity of knowing Valparaiso, and contrasting its present 
state with that of 1821 and 1822. It was then a mere village, composed, with but few 
exceptions, of straggling ranchos. It has now the appearance of a thickly settled town, 
with a population of 30,000, five times the number it had then. It is divided into two 
parts, one of which is known by the name of the Port, and is the old town ; the other by 
that of the Almendral, occupying a level plain to the east. Its location is by no means 
such as to show it to advantage. The principal buildings are the custom-house, two 
churches, andLthe houses occupying the^ain street. Most of the buildings are of one^ 
story, and are built of adobes or sun-dried brick. The walls of \he buildings are from 
four to six feet thick. The reason for this mode of building is the frequent occurrence 
of earthquakes. The»streets are well paved. The plaza has not much to recommend 
it. The government houdb is an inferior building. Great improvements are now making, 
and many buildings on the eve of erection. ' 

^ They are about bringing waSer from one of the neighbouring springs on the hill, 
jvhich, if the supply is sufficient,* will give the town many comforts. On the hills are 
Hian;^ neat and comfortable dwellings, surrounded by flower-gardens. These are chiefly 
ocTcupied by the faintiies of American and Engitsh merchants. This is tfig most 
pleasant part of the town, and enjoys a beautiful view of the harbour. The ascent to it • 
is made quite easy by a well-cor#structed road through a ravine. The height is 210 feet 
above the sea. The east end of the Almendral is also occupied by the wealthy citizens. 
The lower classes live in thc«ravincs. Many of their habitations arc scarcely sufficient 
to keep them dry during the rainy season. They are built of reeds, plastered with mud, 
and thatched with straw. They seldom contain more than one apartment. * 

The well-known hills to the south of the port, called the ‘ Main and Fore Top,* 
are the principal localities of the grog-shops and their customers. These two hills, and 
the gorge (guehrada) between them, seem to contain a large proportion of the worthless 
population of both sexes. The Ibmales, remarkable for their black eyes and red * ba- 
yettas,* are an annoyance to the authorities, the trade, and the commanders of vessels, 
and equally so to the poo{ sailors, who seldom leave this port without empty pockets 
and injured health. 

It was difiicult to realise the improvement and change that had taken place in the 
habits of the people, and Uie advancement in civil order and civilisation. On my foi- 
mer vi^it, there was no son of order, regulation, or good government. Robbery, mur- 
der, and vices of all kinds, were openly committed. The exercise of arbitrary military 
power alone existed. Not only with the natives, but among foreigners^ gambling and 
knavery of the lowest order, and all the demoralising effects that accompany them pre- 
vailed. 

“ I myself saw on my former visit several dead bodies exposed in the public squares, 
victims of the cuchillo* This was the result of a night’s debauch, and the fracas attend- 
ant upon it. No other punishment awaited the ^ulpnts than the remorse of their own 
conscience. 

** Now, Valparaiso, and indeed»all Chile, shows a great change for the better; order 
reigns throughoat ; crime is rarely heard of, and never goes unpunished; good order and 
decorum prevail outwardly everywhere: that engine of good government, an active eusd 
eAcient police, has been established. It is admirably regulated, and brought fully into 
action, pot only for the protection of life and property, but in adding to the comforts of 
the inhabitants.” * 

• 

dcptli of water opposes an almost insuperable obstacle to its improvements by piers. The enter- 
prfei^f the government, and of the inhabitants of Valparaiso, is, 1 am well satisfied, equal to any 
undertaiving that is practicable. 

“ From the best accounts, I am satisfied that the harbour is filling up, from the wash of the 
hills. Although this may seem but a small amount of deposition, yet after a lapse of sixteen 
years, the diaiigc was quite perceptible to me, and the oldest residents confirmed the fact. The 
anciiorage the vessels has elinnged, and what before was thought an extremely dangerous situa- 
tion, is now considered the best in the event of bad weatlier. The sea is to be feared rather than 
the wind; for the latter seldom blows home, because the land immediately behind the city rises in 
abnpit hills, to tlie height of from 800 to 1500»and 2000 feei ^ 
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The Chilians, when compared with other South Americans, love their coun* 
try, and are fond of their hemes. The people are attached to agriculture, 
and the lower orders are better disposed towards foreigners than in the other 
Spanish Schools and colleges have been established, and a de^re to 

extend the benefits of education throughout the population is evinced. 

The shops are well filled with articles of English, American, and French 
manufacture. The markets are abundantly supplied. There are no market-gar- 
^dens in the vicinity of Valparaiso, and most of the vegetables are brought from 
the valley of Quillot^, in panniers, on the* backs of mules ; grass or clover is 
brought to market on horseback, which almost covers both horse and rider. 

Santiago. — ^The elevation of Santiago above the sea is 1591 feet, and stands 
on the third step or plain from the coast. Its entrance is Uirough avenues between 
begh adobe walls. 

The Cordilleras have at all times an imposing aspect when seen from the 
neighbourhood of Santiago, and their irregular outline is constantly varyii^ 
under the effects of light and shade. Santiago is surrounded by orchaTli^ 
gardeps, farms, and grazing-grounds. The city 'being enclosed by high adobe 
walls, gives it a gloomy appearance until entered, when the streets have a fresh 
and clean look — ^it is laid out in squares. The streets are paved, and have side* 
walks. This clean appearance is owing to a law obliging the inhabitants to 
whitewash their houses and walls once a year, and to the white contrasting with 
thc/ed-tiled roofs. The houses are mostly one-story high, built round a court 
or square, from twenty to forty feet wide, round which the rooms are situated. 
The roof projects to form a kind of piazza or covered way. The gateway is 
usually large, and the rooms on each side of it arc not connected with the rest of 
the building, but rented as shops. Opposite to the gateway is the centre window, 
guarded by a light and ornamental iron frame, painted green or richly gilt. The 
court is usually paved with small pebbles from the bed of the Maypocho, 
arranged fancifully: in many cases, the courts are laid out in flower>plats, 
with roses and geraniums. 

The River Maypocho runs through one portion of Santiago, and supplies it 
with water. In the centre of the city is the great plaza,‘Vhere the public build- 
ings are situ: i ted. Tliese are built of a coarse kind of porphyry from the 
mountains ; tjie cathedral and palace each occupy one side ; in the centre is a 
fountain, with several small statues of Italian marble. All the public buildings 
are much out of repair, having been damaged by earthquakes. 

The cathedral is a large edifice — its altar is decked with gold and silver. 
There are within it paintings and hangings, among which is a large number of 
trophies, taken in the wars. The Miches are filled with wax figures of saints, 
and there are also the remains of two martyrs oj the churchy in a tolerably good 
state of preservation.'^ 

The palace, originally built for the viceroy, is now appropriatea to the accom 
modation of the president and the public offices. On the side opposite -to 
the palace is a colonnade, not yet finished, intended to occupy one whole^side of 
the plaza. Under its portico are fancy £^d dry goods Aops, and between the 
columns various trades, or lace and fringe-makers work. In the evening it is 
resorted to by femUles, with large fiat baskets, vending shoes, fruit, and fancy 
articles ; others are cooking cakes, and the whole portico is lighted up, and xfuch 
resorted to. 

The mint occupies a square; it has never been completed, and has suffered 
from earthquakes. The operation of coining is in the rudest form. Both rolling 
and cutting aro done by mule power. 

The public library contains several thousand volumes, W'hich form»3rly be- 
longed to the Jesuits, and many curious ipanuscripts relating to the; Indians. 
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The amusements are chiefly the theatre and cliingano^ and it is called a quiet 
rity. The siesta is daily indulged in; even the shops are shut in the afternoon. 
And the city is as quiet as midnight. Towards the cool of the evening, the abo- 
rigines resort to the alameda, a beautiful walk, welt shaded, about a mile in extent, 
along one bank of the river. It is planted with a double row of poplar trees. 
Streams of water are constantly running on each side of the walk ; within a few 
yards of each stone seats are placed, which are at times filled with a well-dressed 
population. . * , % 

The markets are well supplied ; there is one near the banks of the Maypocho ; 
which covers an area of four or five acres, and is surrounded by a low building 
with a tile-roof, supgprtcd by columns, under which meats of all kinds are sold. 
In the centre arc sold vt^getables, fruits, flowers, poultry, and small-wares; the 
market-women are seated under awnings, screens, and large umbrellas, to keCp 
off the sun. The market is clean. 

.^^The average price of a horSe is twelve dollars, but some that are well broken . 
are valued high. 

The climate of Chile is justly celebrated, that of Santiago is delightful; the ‘ 
temperature is usually between GO deg. and 75 deg. The country round is ex-*’ 
tremely arid, and were it not Tor its mountain streams, which afford the means of ; 
irrigation, all Chile would-be a barren waste for two-thirds of the year. Rains fall - 
only during the winter months (June to September), and after they have occurred ? 
the whole country is decked with flowers ; the rains often last several dayS;^ are j 
excessively heavy, and during their continuance the rivers become impassable ? 
torrents. At Santiago the climate is drier and colder, but snow rarely falls ; { 
on the ascent of the Cordilleras, the aridity increases with the cold ; the snow ^ 
was found much in the same state as at Terra del Fuego, lying in patches about ; 
the summits. Even the high peak of Tupongati was bare in pigees, and to judge i 
from appearances, it seldom rains in the highest regions of the Cordilleras, to " 
which cause may be imputed the absence of glaciers. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

PATAGONIA AND THE SOUTHERN ISLANDS. 

Patagonia, together with the islands ^f the straits south to Cape Horn, 
extends from the mouth of the Cusu Leubu, or Rio Negro, in 39 deg. south 
latitude to Cane Horn (55 deg? 54 min. south latitude), a distance of about 1180 
miles, and between 64 deg. and 7^ deg. west longitude; in breadth between 420 
and 200 miles. On the north it is separated from the Argentine Republic by 
the River Negro. On all other sides it is surrounded by the* ocean. 

Afong the Pacifiothe Patagonian Andes occupy the surface from thirty to 
forty miles from the sea. The climate of this region is excessively wet, and the 
rains fall during the greater part of the year. Strong w^asterly gales occur 
fMyendy. The rains prevent both excessive cold or heat. The mountain j 
region is generally covered with forests except along parts of the shores of the 
Pacific. The vegetation is luxuriant north of 48 deg., and stunted further | 
south. The remainder of Patagonia consists chiefly of plains, which slope gradu- 
ally from the Atfdes towards the Atlantic, and which, owing to the want of rain, 
are desenbed, but not on what we consider good authority, as little else than a 
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desert Gales from the west prevail; the winters are severe ; shrubs and coarse 
grass constitute the principal v^etation. 

The Patagonians live on their horses and on the wild cattle, which aboynd in 
the northern districts, and on the guanacoes, cavias, armadillos, and emus, 
which abound in the more fertile pastures. There are pumas and wolves, and 
along the coast of the Atlantic seals and sea- lions. Fish is abundant in the 
inlet of the western coast ; salt-lakes, or lagoons, are found along the eastern 
,;Bhores. 

The plains on the continent, as well as on King Charles’s Southland, are in- 
habited by the Patagonians, a race of men described as of enornious size, though ^ 
modern travellers have not found them to be such giants as they were described 
by some older voyagers ; their average height seems to be aBput six feet or some- 
what more. They lead a nomade life, and travel rapidly from one extremity of 
the country to the other. They are divided into^four tribes : the Chulian, living 
near the Andes, the Moluche, who occupy the interior, and the Pehuelche, who_ 
live along the coast, 'fhe Tehuelhet inhabit the plains adjacent to the StraiC^’'Sl 
jH^agalhaens. 

The south mountain region is inhabited by the Fuegians, a race of a short 
stature varying in height from four feet ten inches to five feet six inches. They 
live by fishing in the inlets, and pass most part of their lives in small canoes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

BUENOS AYRES, OR ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

The federal republic, called on its formation the Argentine Republic^ in- 
cluding Monte Video and Paraguay, named also the provinces of La Plata, 
from the wide estuary of that name, lies between 21 deg. and 41 deg. south 
latitude, and 53 deg. 30 min. and 72 deg. west longitude. Along the meridian of 
66 deg. west longitude they extend from south to north a!:out 1120 miles, and in 
the parallel of 34 deg. south latitude, about 8SO miles from east to west. On 
the south, the River Cusu Leubu, or Rio Negro, forms the boundary line be- 
tween these provinces and Patagonia. On the east they are bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean from the mouth of the Rio Negro north to Brazil, which extends 
along the northern line as far west as the River Paraguay (58 deg. west longi- 
tude), and west of that river by the republic of Bolivia. The principal range 
of the Andes extends along the western frontier separating the Argentine Ife- 
public from Bolivia and ChHe. 

When these countries became independent Spain, they formed a federal 
union. Since that time they have broken up into separate republics. 

The Republic of Buenos Ayres extends, it may be said, along the AtlaiV; 
tic Ocean from Rio Negro on the south, to the mouth of the Rio de la Plata; 
and along the whole southern shores of its estuary, and also along the southern 
banks of the Parang as far as the Arrdyo ^del Medio, a river which separates it 
from Santa Fe. The western boundary runs from the n^outh of the River Ne- 
posta, in a north-eastern direction to the western extremity of the Sierra del V^- 
can, and thence it continues north to about 61 deg. longitude to the fortress of 
Cruz de Guerra (35 deg. 30 min. south latitude]), and thence to the fortress of 
Melinqu^ (53 sec. 42 min. south latitude). This boundary separates Buenos 
Ayres from the territories of the Southern Indians. A line from Melinque 
to the Arrdyo del Medio, forms the boundary-line between the republics of 
Buenos Ayres and Santa Fe. The area within these boundaries is estimated 
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at jabo^ut 7^fi00 $qaare But tbU estimate is a vague calculation, and i\\e 

limits of Buenos Ayres, from the disturbed state of the country, are not settled* 
The northern part inotodes a potion of the Eastern Pampas; the surface of 
the whole country is nearly flat, diversifled by slight undulations. A very large 
. i>ortionjof this state has a fertile soil for arable culture or pasturage ; a tract 
south of the Rio Salado is low and covered with swamps, or lakes. The most 
southern poition comprehends the Sierra del Vulcan, and the soutli-eastern 
extremity that of Ventana. The plain between these ranges is said to be fit^ 
for arable cukure. No part of it is cultivated. TKc clinvite of the northern 
. portion is mild ; ice is t^eldorn formed. In summer the tliermornetcr rises to 
about 90 ^cg. The north winds which prevail are al disagreeable as the sirocco 
of Italy, The south-western winds, or pam])eros, blow furiously, sometimes 
accompanied by thunder and lightning. In the southern districts the climate 
is nearly as severe as in above 50 deg. north latitude in Europe, but it is healthy. 
Both regions have suliieient raiii for vegetation; the rains fall most abundantly 
^ befjrse the setting in of the cold weather in April and May. 

* • Cattle and agricultural products form tlie chief sources of wealth* ^'The, 
number of black cattle that pasture on the pampas is staled to exceed one • 
million. Hides, hair, and ho^ns are exported, and also tallow, and jerked beef. 
The liides weigh from fifty to sixty pounds on an average. Horses are numerous, 
and, as well as mules and asses, arc exported. Of late the breed of sheep has 
been improved, and wool constitutes an article of export. The cultivation of the 
ground was formerly so much neglected, that corn and flour wxre imported, out 
some wdieat has been exported to some amount. 

Buenos Avhes, the capital, is situated on the south shores of the La Plata, 
nearly opposite the mouth <3f the River Uruguay, on level ground, and several 
feet above the water. Vessels of modei'ate size may sail uj) the river as far as 
the town, but they cannot apjiroacli it on account of shoals wdiich intervene 
between the shore.s and the deep water. Tlie city i^^ regularly laid out; the 
streets intersect each other at right angles. Nearly all the streets are now paved 
with granite. The houses arc low, few of them liaving more than one story, and 
the town covers at least ^fwicc the area of an Euroj)ean city witli the same popu- 
lation. The public buildings which have any architectural pretensions are the 
churches; but most of them are unfinished. The town is badly jjrovided with 
water ; that ^licli is in the w ells is brackish, and those inhabitants who can 
alibrd the expense have tanks, in which the rain-water is collected from the 
roofs of the houses. Many of the liouses have small gardens attached, and have 
European or United IStates articles of furniture. The water of the river is good, 
but there are no means of bringing it to the t#w’n. Water-carriers retail it to the 
lower classes. The po])ulatiori, about 80,000 souls, is composed almost entirely 
of the Spanish race; the numberbf mulattoes is small, that of the negroes still leas. 
No manufactures are carried on. Buenos Ayres is the seat ot government, hais# 
university, an observatory, a public library, and some scientific institutions. 
The Englishfind Scotch have places of worship, and a burial-place. The trade 
of Buehos Ayres is coAsiderable, as it is the principal place whence the produc- 
tions bf the provinces of La Plata are exported to .foreign markets, and through 
which they are provided with foreign merchandise . — {See Statistics of Buenos 
hereafter .) 

Tne population of the whole province probably does not much exceed 
200,000. The great disproportion bctw'een the population of the eapilal w^ould 
be remarkable, were it not that there is not probably one acre in one thousand 
und^ arable cultdre: all the remainder fit for agriculture being used as pasture. 
The exepittive power is vested in the governor, or captain-general, as he is styled, 

VOL. lit. ^ J z 
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who is elected for five jrears. ^ He is aided by a council of ministers, appointed 
by hiinsel/, but responsible to the Junta, or Legislative Assembly, of the republic 
by whom he is elected. The junta itself consists of forty-four deputies, one-hidf 
of whom are annually renewed by popular election. But uinfer Uosas all con- 
stitutional ^ government has been reversed; the public press, except two vile 
journals under his direction, has been suppressed. 

The south-wxstern Indian country is very little known, but it is said to be 
more undulated than the pampas. Between the Andes and the plains, there ex- 
tends a hilly countrvfrom J 00 to 110 miles in breadth; and an undulated country 
with woods, and stretches thence to the centre of the plains to the purely pas- 
tumge or pampas region, which extends to the country of clover, weeds, and 
thistles. West of Buenos Ayres, the Guacho and his ‘herds of vrild cattle,' 
Hhabit these rich pastures. Sulphur is abundant tlttre, and coal is said to 
exist ; rock salt is found. 

The Repuulic of Entiie Rios, is situated between the rivers Uraguay and 
Parana, w’est of Uruguay. On the north it is divided from the repuWitrA)? 
.Corr^entes by the Mocoreta and by the Sarandi. Estimated area 32,000 square 
miles. T1)C southern portion is an alluvial plain, annually inundated. To the 
north, the country is undulated and swam])y. A considerable part is prairies, 
which aftbrds good pasturage on which herds of cattle and horses abound ; hides, 
horns, tallow, and jerked beef, are exported. Cultivation is limited to a few 
places. The climate is temperate and salubrious. This republic only requires to 
be relieved from anarchy to become a most productive region. 

Baja DA nr: Santa Fi, the capital, on the banks of the Paraiu'i, contains 
about 6000 inhabitants. Concepcion de la China, on the Uraguay, has 2000 in- 
habitants. 

The Rkpoblic of Corrientes extends from the boundary-line of Entre Rios 
to the Bjio F^araiiii, which separates Corrientes from the republic of Paraguay. 
Estimated area about 20,000 square miles. The southern portion is undulated, 
partly w'oodcd, and fertile. The northern parts are swampy, and comprise tlie 
Lake Ybera. The climate is warm. Cotton, sugar, and indigo are grown. 
Maize is the con)rnon grain. Seta silvesire^ a kind of silk made by a species of 
caterpillar, is used for making coarse stulFs. Agriculture is little attended to ; 
some cotton ,^nd tul)acco are exported. ^ 

CoR.RiExNTEs, the Capital, near the confluence of the rivers Parana and Para- 
guay* it has 4500 inhabitants, and some trade. 

I'he Repujilic of Missiones, situated between the rivers Parana and Uru- 
guay extends to the boundary of Brazil. Surface is undulated ; the soil is fertile. 
It was tbe principal seat of the MXsiottesy established by the Jesuits among the 
Guarani Indians formerly. The population once estimated at near 100,000 
inlmbitants, is at present about 10,000. I'be climate is w'arm; the country 
produces rice, maize, tobacco, sugar, and cotton, but it is 'now nearly a wilder- 
ness. Estimated area about 7500 square miles, Entre Rios, Corrientes, aad 
tbe Missiones constitute, geographically, one country ; and it was,^ descent to 
the ridiculous to have formed these into^separate governments. 

The Republic of Santa Ffe lies on the western banks of the ParanS., and 
comprehends the tegion between that river and the Rio Salado. On the south it 
is bounded by the Arroyo del Medio. On the west, a desert separates it fl-bm 
Cordova; and on the north it extends tow^ards the Laguna Salados de los 
1-^orongos, and the deserts of the Gran Chaco. The surface of tbe country is a 
plateau, from forty to sixly feet above the level of the Paransi, partly covered 
with the coarse grass and thistles of the pampas, and partly* with low mimosa 
trees. It U said scarcely ever to rain in this country. Cuttle and horse's consti- 
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tute the wealth of the people. The River Tercero, or CarcarannI, which joins 
the Paf^nii at Fort St. Espiritu, is navigable. In the northern districts there is 
a small ^ribe of Guaycunis, in a state of independence. 

Santa the capital, has about 4000 inhabitants. Rosario is a considerable 
place, built on the high banks of the River Parana. • 

The Republic of Goudova lies west of Santa Fe. An uninhabited country- 
separates it on the east from Santa Fe. On liie north it is separated from the 
lepublics of Santiago del Estero and Catamarca by thg Travcsia de Ambargasta • 
and the Great Salinas ; on the west by the republic of St? Luis de la Punta. 
'The soil is generally a sandy loam, and not fit for ciiljtivation without irrigation ; 
the rains aiid the stresj^s supply water for the pastures. Herds of cattle, sheep, 
and goats, are reared in jfbundanco. Maize is cultivated in the valleys, and a 
little wheat in several places. The fruit trees of southern Europe succeed. The* 
eastern portion of the republic i,^ nearly uninhabited and chiefly covered with 
^q\y mimosa trees. * 

• IvAbdova, the capital, stands on the small River Primero, in a valley about 200 
feefbelow the surrounding plains. It is regulaily laid out, w'eil built, and has a* 
cathedral; and a university erected by the Jesuits; the population is about 
14,000 souls. Alta Gracia, a deat towui near the base of the Sierra de Cordova, 
contains 4000 inhabitants. 

The Republic of San Luis de la Pitnta lies west of Cordova and extends 
to the Rio Desaguadero. On the south it is contiiinous to the country of the 
Ranquelcs. On the north it extends over the greater part of the travesia desert, 
which borders on the Great Salinas. It is said to be a very poor country, 
'fhe northern districts are almost uninhabited, and in many places covered with 
low mimosas ; in others, without trees and vegetation, and covered with saline 
efflorescences or with sand. The southern districts arc crossed by rockv ridges. 

It has a few pasture grounds for cattle and goats. There are some silveu* mines in 
the Cerro Solos^a, called Las Carolinas, which are worked on a sinidl scale. 
T||e climate is dry and hot ; rain seldom occurs. 

San Luis be la Purj^^'A, the capital, has about 1500 inhabitants. 

The Reemjblic of Menmioza comprehends the country west of tlie Desagua- 
dero de Guanacache as far as the Andes, including the Vale of Uspallata. It ex- 
tends north to^oiith fur about 32 deg. south latiiude. This repubho^is flat, witli 
the exception of tlie Paramilla eastern range of the Andes. Tlie soil is sandy, 
with little grass, and occasionally covered with mimosa trees. When irrigated, the 
soil will yield abundant crops of wheat, Indian corn, and lucerne. Ram and dew 
are rare, except in the southern districts on the banks of the River Duimoiite, 
where more corn may be raised without irrigation. The climate is dry and 
healthy, though great heat is experienced in summer. It is verv favourable to 
the growth of figs, peaches, apples, nuts, olives, and grapes. There are some 
silver-mines notwithstanding the Paramilla Range on the side of the Vale of 
• palfhtn. Cattle and horses are not numerous; mules are exported. 

Men^doza, the capital, is near the eastern declivity of the Paramilla Range, 
4891 feet above the sea-ftvel, and is a well-built town, with about 12,000 inhabit- 
ants. Two well-frequented roads lead Irom this pkice to Cliile, over the Andes, 
by the mountain-passes ^of Uspallata and of Portillo. San Martin, or Villa- 
nuev&i^est of Mendoza, is a thriving place, with about 2000 inhabitants. 

The Republic of San Juan de la J^'rontera extends along the base of 
the Andes from 32 deg. to 30 deg. south latitude, and includes the northern 
part of the Vale pf Uspallata. The soil re.sembles that of Mendoza. The 
climate is healthy, thougn dry. Both rain and dew are rare ; the heat is not 
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excessive. It is very favounEible to fruit, and wine constitutes an article of 
export. 

San Juan, the capital, is situated on the banks of the Rio de San Juan, and 
is said to have a population of 8000. It has some export trade in the wines 
and brandies of the country, and in foreign goods for home consumption. A 
road from it leads to the mountain-pass of Patos, in the Andes, whence it de* 
scends into Chile by the Vale of Putaendo. 

The Republic of Riqja lies principally within the Andes, between 30 deg, 
and 28 deg. south < latitude ; it eictends over two valleys. The Yale of Guan- 
dacol, between the Andes and the Sierra de Famatina, is fertile, and not too warm 
for the growth of wheat; it has also copper mines; but neither the wheat nor the, 
copper can be brought to market on account of the expense. The inhabitants, 
^ho are mostly of Indian origin, hunt the vicuna for its skin. Some silver mines 
are worked on a small scale. 

Rioja, the capital, not far from the easto.rrf base of the Sierra VelascOjJ)^ 
some trade in the products of the country, and between 3000 and 4O0O^in- 
habi^nts. 

The Republic of Catamarca lies further north,extending over some valleys 
which run south and north, and intersect the mountain-region of the Despoblado, 
where it is contiguous to the principal chain of the Andes. It appears to con- 
tain several fertile valleys between the mountains, in which cattle are reared and 
cob’ll raised. Cotton and red pepper are cultivated lor exportation, 

Catamarca, the eajiital, contains about 4000 inhabitants. 

The Republic of Santiago del Kstebo lies to the east of the Great 
Salinas, between 27 deg. an<l 30 deg. south latitude, and 62 deg. and 65 deg. west 
longitude. It comprehends two narrow and long cultivable tracts, along 
both banks of the rivers Diilce and Salado, and vary from one to five miles 
in width. On the cultivable tracts wheat and Indiap coin yield good crops. 
Cochineal to some extent is collected, as well as honey and wax. Tlie climate is 
considered to be the hottest in South America. Ponchos, blankets, and coaviu^ 
saddle-cloths are made and sent to the neighbouring cqy^ntries. 

Santiago del Estebo, tlie capital, on the banks of the Rio Diilce, contains 
about 4000 inhabitants. Matara is on the Rio Salado, and from that place 
downwards the river is navigable for large river-boats. , 

The Republic of Tucuman, north of Santiago del Estero, lies between 26 
deg. and 27 deg. 30 min. south latitude, and 62 deg. and 66 deg. west longitude. 
The western districts, which are contiguous to the Sierra Aconquija, are chielly 
cbvered with high mountains, among which there are a few narrow valleys. The 
mountains are covered with high Torest trees, and contain good pasture. There 
are also some mines of gold, silver, copper, apd lead. The central part of the 
republic extends over the most fertile and best cultivated part of the plain of 
rpucuman. It is considered the Garden of the Provinces of I^ Plata, It yields 
wheat, maize, rice, tobacco, and sugar. The cattle are of large size. Horses 
mules are exported. The climate is dry and hot, but healthy. The eastern dis- 
tricts on both sides of the Rio Salado Are rather sterile,' and there are only a few 
seUlements on the banks of 4he river. A great number of Indians within this 
republic speak tlfe Quichua language. ^ 

Tucuman, the capital, situated on a plateau, contains about 8000 inha^jiSants. 
It has soihe trade, and exports horses and mules to Bolivia. 

The Republic of Salta is the most northern of the Argentine republics, and 
extends over the Despoblado range of the Andes, and the plains which lie between 
the riveis Salado and Vermejo, south of the mountains. Its boundaries are not 
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well defined, end its area is supposed to equal that of Paraguay. The few 
Indians collect some gold, and hunt the vicunas, alpacas, an^ chinchilla, 
for their skins and wool, and bring down ice and salt to the valleys. Near the 
southern slope of the mountains are the silver mines of San Antonio de los Cobres 
and of Acay« The elevated valleys produce wheat and maize ; the declivities are 
generally wooded or pasture lands. The valleys along the rivers Salado and 
Lavayen, produce rice, maize, and tropical fruits, sugar, indigo, cotton, and 
tobacco. On the banks of the Vermejo cochineal i% collected, and the coco* i 
plant is raised*; the tree from which the yerba-matd, or Paraguay tea, is obtained, 
is indigenous. The climate is as various as the productions. On the Deapoblado, 
the weather all the y^r round resembles winter in England ; the low country 
on the Rio Vermejo suffei^ from excessive heat. The valleys have a more or less 
temperate climate, according to their elevation. • 

Salta, the capital, is situateckin a valley, exposed to inundations ; it contains 
8 WO to 9000 inhabitants ; its commerce is inconsidciabie. Jujuy, with about 
4(M)6 Inhabitants, on tlie hanks of the river of the same name, is a trading place, 
though the mountain-pass begins here which runs northward to Tupiza, Pgtosi,* 
and Chuqiiisara, and over the Abra de Cortaderas, about 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. * 

Tlie population of all tho^ Argentine states, or provinces, is vaguely estimated as 
follows, viz. : — Buenos Ayio>, about 210,000 ; Uruguay, 115,000; Eiitre Rios, 
34,000; Corrientes, 38,000; Missiones, 9000; Pai aguay, 400,000 ; Santa Pe, 
17,000; Cordova, 86,01)0; San Luis, 24,000; Mendoza, 40,000; San Jiian, 
24,000; Rioja, 1 9,000; Catamarca, 34,000; Santiago, 4 6,000; Tucuman, 44,000; 
Salta, 65,000, 

In the southern provinces the inhabitants consist chiefly of the Spanish race. 
In Paraguay the Missiones and Corrientes, the (xuarani Indians, who were civi- 
lised by the Jesuits, constitute the ereat majority of the people. Indiaif^milies 
are settled in Entre Rios, Santa Fe, and Cordova. In the republics north of 
2B deg. south latitude, there are Indians who speak the Quichua, or Peruvian, 
language. A great porticp of the region is still the undisputed property of native 
tribes. Numerous tribes iiiliabit the Gran Chaco, between the Paraguay and 
Parana, and llie Rio Solado. The Guaycuru tribe is said to be the most nume- 
lous. The Rgiiqueles, and unknown tribes, inbnbil tlic country soi^h of 35 deg. 
south, west from Buenos Ayres to the Cordilleias. The pampas Indians are a 
nomade people, who move over the pastures with their cattle. 

The GuACiios, of Spanish race, arc also scattered over the pampas. They 
are said not to be numerous, and live in liuts. They arc early trained to ride, aifd 
hunt M'ith the lasso. They live on animal fobd, the produce of their licrds and 
hunting. Their drink is water,^are strong, and can endure gr^ >t fatigue. They 
are described as hospitable to strangers. 

Manufactures, —A few woollen stuffs are made at Santiago del Estero, aad 
sefit to the neighbouring countries. British manufactures l»ve hitherto been 
chiefly gsed. 

Trade , — The internal commerce is considerable, as almost every republic pro- 
duces something peculiar, which is in demand in the neighbouring countries. It is 
aisp facilitated by the IcvSl cliaractep of the country, and its chnfiite, which is gene- 
rally *-y ; the roads, also, are tolerably good. The navigation on the Paraguay 
River extends north to Brazil, on thePar iin'i up to the Apipc, on the Uruguay up 
to the Salto Chico, to which [ilaces vessels of 300 tons’ burden may ascend. By 
this inland navigation the products of the northern republics are brought to Buenos 
Ayres or Monte Video, whence they are exported. But the commerce with the 
neighbodring republics and to Brazil is unimportant; horses and mules were for- 
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merly exported in large nutnV^rs to Bolivia and Peru ; this trade is said to have 
nearly ceased. The ports of Monte Video and Buenos Ayres engross nearly all 
the maritime trade. ^ 

GonerwmewL— The existing government of Buenos Ayres^ under Rosas, is 
a military despotism. Most of the inland provinces, and especially the Guacho 
inhabitants of the pastoral regions, are, in a great degree, independent. 


CHAPTER XV. 

0 

THK RKI’liBLlC OF PAltAGUAY. 

•tr ^ * 

.. Tjib whole of Paraguay and the republic of Monte Video have scarcely at any 
time^ since the revolt and independence of the Argentine Provinces, joined in the 
federal association of republican states, nominally iiicluded in the Argentine Con* 
federation. 

Paraguay comprehends the extensive region between the rivers Parana and 
Paraguay, and extends from between 21 deg. and 27 deg. 30 min. south latitude, 
and 54 deg. to nearly 58 deg. west longitude. Estimated area vaguely stated at 
from 70,000 to 90,000 square miles. 

It was discovered by Sebastian Cabot, or Gaboto, in 1526 ; Alcedo describes 
it thus ; — 

It is of a warm and moist temperature, from the number of woods, lake?, and rive rs 
with which it is rovered, and from the various overdo wings vvhieli aie formed belween 
the months of November and April, when the rains are most abundant. It is watered 
by an infinite number of rivers, the principal of which are, (list that of its ov\n name, and 
then those in the northern parts of Porrudos, Mboteley, Tobati, Ipane Piray, and oihers 
of less nole ; and in the south part, those of Ceiiabc and Tthiquari, this dividing this 
province from that of the Rio de la Plata of Buenos Ayres. 

“The woods are many, and in them grow in abundance sour orange®, citrons. limes, 
and other wild fruits, of which conserves are made. There are also iret^s of very good 
timber, and fine wood, such as cedars, urundais^ lajibos, and others ; of the 

first they make canoes and slabs, wliich they carry to Buenos Ayres for vessels and for 
other uses. In these woods are tound a variety of birds and animals, such as rabbits, 
hires, partridges, wild-boar, deer, and other species of creatures less known, such as 
quiriquinchoSy mulitas, aud aperiadcs from the great quantity of neat cattle, the flesh 
of which is prefened to any other here, none of the above animals are ever hunted ; 
sometimes, however, the inhabitants will hunt geese, which abound in the lakes and the 
shores of the river, and kill great numbers. Here also breed goldfinches, nightingales, 
larks, green parrots^ long-tailed parrots, others of most beautiful plumage, and peacocks; 
nor are there wanting ostriches, and birds of prey.” 

The Jesuits laboured so assiduously^and successfully to convert the Indians, 
that the greater part of the country came under the power of the former ; they 
extended their dotninion over Paraguay, and qyganised ^e Indians into a disci- 
plined body of militia, and prevented all persons, both Spaniards and Portuguese, 
from entering their territories. 

From Paraguay and Parana they drew great revenues; their con verts worked for 
them cheerfully, at stated periods, on their plantations; and the Jesuits not only 
imported every thing necessaiy for their people from Europe, but they also sent 
immense sums to the superiors of their order at Rome. The Indians were care- 
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fully kept in ignorance of the Spanish language; they were instructed in all sorts 
of useful arts, and trained to the fatigues of military life. They were formed into 
large bodies of cavalry and infantry, and well supplied with arms and amiiiiinition : 
as cav&lry, the aboriginals w'ere distinguished equestrians; 

Many hundred thousands of the native races came under the authojrity of, and 
became infatuated subjects to, the Jesuit fathers. But in 1750 the courts of Ma- 
drid and Lisbon entered into a treaty for the purpose of definitively fixing the 
boundaries of their respective possessions in the w'estern \rojld. ^ 

Commissions were appointed in 1752, to carry this treaty into execution. 

• The representations of the Jesuits, who secretly thwarted the extension of the 
Portuguese limits, caused a war between Spain and Portugal, in which the Indians 
took an active part a§ait\pt the Portuguese. The court of Lisbon, in consequence, 
or rather the Marquis of Pombul began to entertain suspicions of the real motive 
of the Jesuits in forming such extensive t stablishinents in America. 

^^oon after, a trial was instituted against one of the order in France by some 
“Uf'the merchants concerned in speculations at Martinique, which had involved 
tfio society in debt. On this trial the institute of their order, and their registers, 
were examined, and found to contain principles and doctrines subversive of 
monarchy, and of the interests of tlie kingdom. It was consequently decreed to 
suppress the order of Jesuits in France. On the year following, the King of 
Portugal was assassinated, And it was resolved to expel the Jesuits from that 
kingdom. 

This was followed by llieir expulsion from Spain and Naples, in 1767, and 
in 177J Pope Clement ((xangarelli) XIV. totally abolished the society. 

They were banished from America soon alter, and the cure of the native 
tribes they had converted, w^as jrJinsferred to priests of other orders, but chiefly 
to the Franciscans, and the government was placed in the hands of civil officers. 

On their expulsion from tlie territories on the banks of the Parang, there 
were discovered, in thirty settlements alone, no less than 769,^90 horses, 13,900 
mules, and 271,540 sheep. 

The presidios, or garrisons of this j>rovince, when under Spanish rule, were 
nineteen in number, witlfSut counting the capitul, in which was a body of 350 
guardsmen, as well of infantry as of horse. 

Besides these, there were boats which plied on the rivers to impcc^e the pusses 
to the infidels, or to surprise and cutoff their relrtats. 

Along the Paraiui, and along the Paraguay, north to Angostura, the country 
is low, marshy, and without fuel. Wooded marshes occur further north. The 
greater part of the interior country is hilly, and in some parts mountainoua. 
The hills are covered with forests ; the vaUey s and plains are nearly destitute 
of M'ood, and afford excellent pasture-ground. The climate is salubrious and 
temperate. Its rainy season lasts from March to June. The productions' are 
numerous. The Yerba-mate, or Paraguay tea, was, it is stated, exported formerly; 
to file amount of 8,000,000 lbs. Great quantities of timber are, .however, floated 
down to Buenos Ayres. Tobacco, sugar, and cotton have been also exported. 
The ind!go-plant and caoutchouc-tree grow wild. Exclusive of the navigable 
Paraguay and Parana rivers, the River Tibiquori, .which traverses the southern 
districts, is navigable ini the greater part of its course. * 
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Tjze Population of Par^giftiy^ according to Asara's Work* published in 1809. 
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The state of Paraguay is situated on the eastern bank of the River Paiagudy, 
‘which* witli the Bermejo, flous into the Parana. Aided by Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay w&s freed from Spanish domination. * 

Asunsion, the capital, situated near the banks of the Paraguay, has about 
10,000 inhabitants, and a considerable trade in the produce of the country. 
Villci Real de Concepcion, with 4000 inhabitants, lies further north on the 
Paraguay, and is the place to which the produce of the forests of Yerba-Mate is 
brought: these forests cover the hills from sixty to eighty miles east of the 
capital. * 

The more recent accounts of Paraguay, by Robertson and others, describe the 
state of cultivation superior to that of the neighbouring Argentine states. 
White-washed cottages were, says Mr. Robertson, frequently seen among the trees, 
and around them were considerable fields of cotton, yucca, and tobacco.' Indian 
comift and sugar-cane, were frequently seen in the vicinity of the farm-houses ; and 
there was aoundcucc of wood and prickly pears, with cthe latter the cultivated 
country and paddocks are well provided. The dictator possessed nearly Ijglf the 
country; the savannah, pasture-lands and forests, the estates of the Jesuit 
missions, and other corporate religious bodies, and many country-houses and 
farming-establishments, were confiscated and seized by him in the name of the 
state. It is but justice to say that he sedulously improved all these, properties, 
and rendered them productive. On some parts large cattle and hc^se farms 
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were established. He let others at moderate or nominal rents, subjected to be 
well cultivated. His cavalry was supplied by the pasture farms. Monthly 
, reports of the farms were invariably demanded and received Ijy him. He ex- 
tended the agricultural operations far beyond annual gatherings of or tea, 
the culture of some tobacco, sugar-cane, and yucca. In 1820 the plague of 
locusts overran and destroyed eighty leagues of circuit. To avert famine, he 
compelled the farmers to sow a second crop ; the harvest of which was most 
abundant. By despotic regulations, he extended his agricultural improvements 
oyer the whole country. Uice, maize, cotton, culinary vegetables were grown; 
and the breeding of cattle and horses was extensively promoted. Paraguay tea 
is as much used in Chile, La Plata, Peru, and Brazil, as China tea in England. 
He also compelled them* to establish manufactories. His government wag , 
absolute, though the whole was nominally republican. He allowed of no public 
debt. If the war between BuerlUs Ayres and Montevideo were ended ; — if 
countries were tranquillised, the period w'ill have arrived when a very lucra- 
tive*trade maybe carried on with the fertile region of Paraguay and the countries 
drained by the Parana and its afQuents. In his day Francia may have, as a die* 
tator, prepared this state for future prosperity. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

MONTE VIDEO, OR URUGUAV. 

The republic of Uruguay ^ or Bauda Oriental^ extends from the northern 
coast and banks of the La Plata, to the southern boundary of Brazil. It is but 
imperfectly explored from the Atlantic to the River Uruguay. This state extends 
on the west, along the I^guay River about 300 miles, and on the Atlantic 
for about 200 miles. The average width, from east to west, exceeds 230 miles. 
Estimated area 69,000 square miles. 

Uruguay ha» generally an undulating fertile soil, with occasional broken inter- 
ruptions, and is almost destitute of forest trees. The climate is temperate; it never 
freezes. Rain falls abundantly during winter, but seldom in summer. Cultiva- 
tion is neglected for pasturage. Cattle and horses form the wealth of the inha- 
bitants. The articles of export arc hides, skins, hair, horns, and jerked beef.^ 
Sheep breeding and rearing is almost entirely ne*glected. 

In a Spanish work, which we^have quoted, Monte Video is asserted to be 
favoured by nature, as if it had been selected for the displa} of fertility and 
beauty, and not less important on account of its geographical situation, at the^^ 
'moufih of the River La Plata, forty leagues distant from the capital city of Buenos 
Ayres. Us climate, which has sensibly improved during the last forty years, is 
temperate and humid; but as that quality is moderated by the invariably dry 
land winds from the north-west — commonly callcfd passageri^s^ because the 
pass-through the open pfains of Buenos Ayres — and by its proximity to the 
ocean, t^e temperature of its atmosphere is the most healthy possible. In the 
y^ar 1810, that province numbered a population of from 60,000 to 70,000 souls, 
including that of the city, which was not less than 20,000. In 1825, however, it 
scarcely contained ftom 40,000 to 50,000, that is, 10,000 in the city, and the re- 
mainder in flic country. There are many inhabited places in it : as, Maldonado, 
Colonia, Santa Lucia, Camelones, San Jose, San Carlos, Soriano, and Cerro 

irnf. ¥11 • 8 
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Largo, which are all towns;*. and the villages are Toledo, Pando, Rocha, Penarol, 
Piedras, San Salvador, Minas, Florida, Porongos, Colla, Bacas, Nivoras, Espi- 
nilla, Mercedes, Paisandi, vmd Hervidera. The decrease of population was occa- 
sioned first by the war with Spain, which in that territory was carried on as in no 
other phrt of the united provinces ; by tlie civil war which raged there, 
during the revolution against Spain; and also by the domination of the Por- 
tuguese, or Brazilians, from which, being universally detested, the natives 
have fled in great numl>ers, emigrating to the other provinces. Monte Video 
was peopled, little more than about a century ago, by a colony sent from 
Buenos Ayres. At that time the country was occupied by a multitude of 
Indians, of whom now only remain the very few who live ifi the remote 
parts, known by the name of Charrccas. The new colonists found the country 
abounding with vicuna. Since that time the soil, fertile in all parts, even 
in the mountains with which it abounds, api^ears to have been used particu- 
larly for glazing, its cattle having continued all along to be the staple bra]\^i 
the commerce of Monte Video ; not only by reason of the exportation yicima 
and horse-hides, but also of salted meat and tallow. Monte Video at one time 
possessed thirty-tliree establishments for curing meat; each of them killing at 
least one hundred head of cattle daily, witliout that consumption being felt in 
regard to the vicuna, the multiplication of which lacc is assisted there by an in- 
finite variety of natural circumstances. Nearly the whole c<mntry abounds in 
excellent pastures, of excellent quality, and fertilised by the irrigation of rivers, 
rivulets, and springs. At each step the traveller finds himself meeting with 
streams of pure water, the scenery presents a constant succession of hills, 
eminences, meadows, wilds, rugged defiles, and mountains. The principal rivers 
ai^e, the Uruguai/f Negro^ Ybif/tUy CchoUati, 17, Smita Lucia., Guegisay^ DUunaih 
Arapeiy Guarey^ Olinmr^ Pm*(lo^ Tacuari, Yguaroa, and Tacuarenthb. The cur- 
rents of these rivers arc formed by countless streams, many of them very 
considerable, wdiich run in all directions, excepting an elevated ridge of land 
which crosses the whole province, and is called CuchiUa grande. Almost all these 
rivers might be made navigable through the greatesUpart of their course. Those 
that are now navigated are the Uruguay, Negro, Cebollati, and Santa Lucia/’ 
Monte Vidko, situated on the north shore of the Rio de la Plata, 
was founded near its mouth by order of Field-marshal /Don Bruno de 
Zavala, in 1736. “ Until 180? it was a small place, having only one parish and 

a convent of the order of San Francisco, It had once a house of Jesuits. It is 
situate on a lofty spot, upon a bay. It has a citadel or castle, which is badly 
‘ constructed, with four bulwarks^and some batteries for its defence — the same is 
the residence of the governor. The town, which is well fortified with a strong 
w^all and sufficicnr artillery, is inhabited by more than 10,000 souls, amongst wdiom 
are some rich and noble families. Tlie climate is excellent, cheerful, and healthy, 
the soil fertile and abounding in vegetable productions, and flesh and fish arc so 
plentiful as to cost almost nothing. Its principal commerce consists in the liides*^ 
of cattle, and these are killed merely for the above pcfquisites. It istlll miles 
east- south -east from Buenos Ayres, '^in latitude 34 deg. 50 min. 30 sec. south, 
and longitude 5^^ deg. 16 min, west,^^ Such is the description of Alcedo. 

Few places in Spanish America have experienced a greater change in« poli- 
tical consequence and physical energies, since the time Alcedo wr6ce, than 
Uruguay. Independently of its wars with Buenos Ayres, it has been rendered 
famous by the English expedition which visited the Rio la Plata in 1806. It 
was fot sefine little time in possession of the British troops, and finally evaevH 
ated at the beginning of September, 1807. * 

The town of Monte Video, according to Mr. Mawe, is tolerably well built, 
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Standing on a gentle eli^vation at the extremity of a sroall peninsula, and is walled 
entirely round — 

*^Its<»popu1ation amounted in 1820 to between 15,000 and 18,000 souls. The 
harbour, although shoal, and quite open to the pamperos^ is the best in the Rio de la 
Plata ; it has a very soft bottom of deep mud. When the wind continues forborne time 
at north*cast, ships drawing twelve feet water are frequently aground for several days, 
so that the harbour cannot be called a good one for vessels above 300 or 400 tons.'* 

There are 4ut few capital buildings ; the town in general consists of houses of ' 
one story, floored with brick, and provided with very poor conveniences. In the 
square is a handsome cathedral, awkwardly situated ;»oppo6ite to it is an edifice 
divided into^a town-liomse or cabildoy and a prison. The streets having no pay&.> 
ment, are clouded with difst or loaded with mud as the weather happens to be, 
dry or wet. In seasons of drought the want of water is a serious inconvenience 
the spring which principally suppMcs the town being two miles distant. 

Prgvisions are cheap and abundant. Beef is plentiful, and, though rarely fat 
or fuic, makes excellent soup. TJjie pork is not eatable. 

The inhabitants of Monte Video, particularly the Creolians, are described as 
humane and well-disposed, whcf^ not actuated by political or religions prejudices. 
Tiicir habits of life are indolent and temperate. The ladies are generally affable 
and polite, Auid of dress, and neat and cleanly in their persons ; they adopt the 
English or yrench fashions at home, but go abroad usually in black, and always 
covered with a large veil or mantle. At mass they invariably appear in bla^k 
silk, bordered with deep fringes. They delight in conversation, are vivacious, 
and very courteous to strangers. 

The chief trade of Monte Video consists in hides, tallow, and dried or jerked 
beef: the two first are exported* to Europe, and the latter is sent to the West 
Indies, especially to tiie Ilavannah. The coarse copper from Chile in square 
cakes, is sometimes sliipped here,tas well as matty or tea of Paraguay, the in- 
fusion of which is as common a beverage in these parts as tea is in England. 

The climate of Monte Video is humid. The weather in the winter months 
(June, July, and Auoust)^f*is at times boisterous, and the air in that season is 
generally keen and piercing. In summer the serenity of the atmosphere is fre- 
quently interrupted by thunder-storms, preceded by terrific lightning, which 
frequently danuflges the shipping, — and followed by heavy rain, wliicls* sometimes 
destroys the harvest. Tlie lieat is oppressive, and is rendered more so to 
strangers by the swarms of mosquitoes, which infest every apartment. 

The towui stands on a basis of granite. The high mount on the opposite sidq 
of the bay is crowned with a lighthouse, and gives name to the town. 

Barriga Ncgra is distant about 160 miles north-east from Monte Video, about 
120 from Maldonado, and ninety from the town of Minas. J'he surrounding 
country is mour.'tainous, well-watered, and partly wooded ; the banks of the 
streams are covered with trees, rarely, however, of large size ; for the creeping * 
'plants, interweaving with the shoots, check their growth and form -an impenetrable 
thicket. »»Iu this district ,are the great breeding estates, many of which were 
stocked with from 60,000 to 200,000 bead of cattle. Tiiese are herded principally 
by Peons from Paraguay, who live in hovels at convenient distances. Ten thousand 
head are allotted to four'or five Peons, who collect them every morning and 
evening'^ and* drive them once or twice a month into penns where they are kept 
for anight.^ The cattle by this mode of management are lamed ; a vicious beast 
is never seen among them. Breeding, alone, is attended to ; neither butter nor 
cheese is made, and. milk is scarcely known as an article of food. The constant 
food is beef,’ eaten generally without bread, and frequently without salt. This 
habitual s&bsistence on animal food would probably engender diseases, were it 
not corrected by^regularly drinking their ftvourite ma:e, , 
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Agriciifture . — There is abundance of excellent clay, and plenty of wood near 
the margin of the rivers, yet it is rare to meet with an enclosure, even for a 
kitchen-garden, much more so fora corn-field. They generally choose the«grounds 
for tillage by the bank of a rivulet, so as to have one side or sometimes two sides 
bounded^y it ; the remainder is fenced in the most clumsy manner. Ploughing is 
performed by two oxen yoked to a crooked piece of wood about four inches in 
diameter, and pointed at the end. After the ground has been roughly broken up, 
wheat is sown, without any attempt to cleanse it from noxious seeds. While it 

f ;rows up, wild oats, poppies, and other pernicious weeds ^row among it in 
uxuriance. Indian corn^^beans, melons, &c., are all treated in a similar way. 
The wheat is cut down with sickles and gathered into shelves. A circular pen of 
from forty to sixty yards in diameter is then formed with rails and hides ; in the 
* centre of this enclosure is placed a large quantity of wheat in the straw. The 
pUe is so formed as to have the ears on the outside. A small quantity is pulled 
down towards the circumference of the circle, ^nd a herd of about twenty marea 
is driven in, which, being untamed, are easily frightened and made to gallop 
rouQid. At this pace they are kept by means of whips for four or five hours, until 
the corn is trodden out of the ears, and the straw completely broken up. Another 
parcel of sheaves is then pulled down, and a fresh herd of mares is let in, and 
this operation is repeated until the whole heap is threshed, and the straw is broken 
into chaff. In this state it is left until the wind happens to rise, and then it is 
winnowed. It is sewed up in hides, and sent to the sea-ports, where biscuit is 
baked. 

The climate and soil are favouralile for the growth of grapes, apples, peaches, 
and every species of fruit belonging to the temperate zone, but these are not 
generally cultivated. The potato would thrive abundantly, but the people 
remain averse to improving their means of subsistence, and seem to wish 
for nothing beyond the bare necessaries of life. The Peons, brought from 
Paraguay in their infancy, grow up to the age of manhood in a state of servitude, 
uncheered by domestic comfort ; at that period they generally wander in search 
of employment toward the coast, where money is ii},.greater plenty. They are 
for the most part an honest and harmless race, though as liable from their condi- 
tion to acquire habits of gambling and intoxication, as the higher classes : many 
of whom fall victims to those vices. ^ 

Among tlie many natural advantages which many parts of Uruguay possesses, 
are the frequent falls in the brooks and larger streams, which might be con- 
verted to various mechanical purposes, if the population were numerous and 
better instructed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RIVERS PLATA, PAliANA, PARAGUAY, URUGUAY, AND THEIR 
, TRIBUTARIES. 

* f 

Werb the regions drained by the River Plata, and its great and i^merous 
tributaries, populously settled by an enterprising people, the inland navigation 
which comuiunicates with the rich soils and products of those vast and extensive 
regions of the Argentine republics, would render these countries among the most 
proroerous and powerful in the world. 

The Plata is one of the largest known rivers in South America, after the 
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Amason. It was discovered by Juan Diaz de Solis in 1615; who navigated it 
as far as a small island in latitude 34 deg. 23 min. 30 sec. southland who, having 
seen on the shores some cabins, had the boldness to disembaik with ten men; 
when they were all put to death by the aborigines. Five years afterwards, Se- 
bastian Cabot, w'ho, from neglect, passed from the service of the English to that 
of the Spaniards, was sent to discover the Strait of Magellan. But, finding 
himself impeded in his views by the disobedience of his crew’s, was under the ne- 
cessity of entering the River Plata, which he navigated as far as the island 
discovered by Solis, and to which he gave the name of San 'Gabriel. Seven 
leagues above this island he discovered a river which^he called San Salvador, 
and another ^t thirty leagues’ distance, which the natives called Sarcana; where 
he built a fort, lie then j/brsued his voyage as far as the conflux of the rivers ^ 
Parana and Paraguay, and leaving the former to the west, entered by the second, 
and had a battle with the Indians, iipwhich he lost twenty-five men ; but succeeded 
routipg them, taking from them treasures of silver, which they had brought 
frouf J'eru ; and, supposing that th^rc was an abundance of this metal in the ter- 
ritories washed by the river, called it Rio de la Plata (River of Silver); whereby 
it lost the name of Solis, first given it by the discoverer.* 

This liver receives in its extensive course the water of various other large rivers. 

It is subject to inundations few many leagues from its banks, fertilising the land 
in the same manner as the Nile. The distance from the conflux of the Paraguay 
and Parana to its mouth, is aliout 200 leagues by the course of the river. It iZ 
interspersed with beautiful islands, and is navigable for large vessels. 

The Rio Plata is at its mouth about 150 miles wide; from Cape San Antonio 
on the south, to Point Negro on the north. From thence to the junction of the 
Uruguay, it preserves its name, being afterwards called the Parana, Although 
the whole of it is navigable, it has many shoals and rocks. Between Point 
Piedras on the south, ani Point Yeguas on the noith, it is fifty-three miles 
wide. The coloured water which it brings down is often visible in the Atlantic 
about 100 miles from its embouchure. The estuary of the Plata is generally shallow, 
and the navigation cxtend%ialong the southern shores, but the channel along its 
northern shores is sufficiently deep for ships drawing about twenty feet, as far 
as opposite Buenos Ayres, on its southern shore. Vessels drawing more than 
sixteen feet of weter can seldom approach nearer the town than seven or eight 
miles; smaller vessels enter the inner roads to within about two miles of Buenos 
Ayres. The navigation of its gulf, tliough intricate among the extensive 
shoals, may hereafter be rendered easy by the aid of steam tug-boats. The 
tides are perceptible as far as Buenos Ayres, bu| belv\een Point Las Piedras and 
Point Yeguas the water is generally fresh. 

The Paran JL rises in the province of Minas Geraes to the sv>ath of the city 
of San Joas del Key, in some lofty sierras, in Brazil, and flow's u course for the 
estimated distance of more than 1000 miles, receiving innumerable tributaries,** 
^many of them navigable from the north,' west, east, and south. • 

At about 300 miles f^om its mouth two falls impede its navigation. The 
country through which it flowrs is temperate and very fertile. 

When the Jesuits werg expelled, there were in tho thirty settlements of the 

• "Another version of the origin of the name is given by the Spaniards, who say that Martim de 
Zonsa, holding the coptainthip of St.Vicent, furnished Alexo Garrin, a Portuguese, with an escort tg 
explore the wilds to tho west of Hrazil. By the route of the Tiet6, he reached the Paraguay, 
which he crossed, and penetrated into the interior. He returned, it is said, loaded with silver, und 
some gold ; he halted on, tho Paraguay, waiting for his son, with some of his people, and sent at 
the same time to Brazil an account of the di'^covery. He was surprised by a body of Indians, who 
killed him apd took his son prisoner. The following year, sixty Portuguese, who were sent in 
search of Garcia, were also massacred. The Spaniai^ who H.’st settled on this river, seeing so 
much syvcramongsf these Indians, and supposing^i to be the p^oducc of»the country, called the 
river La Plata. 
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Parang and Paraguay, 769, M9 horses, 13,905 mules, and 271s537 sheep. The 

S overnment^ arts, and manufactures, which were instituted in this territory by the 
^ esuits were considered by the Spaniards as a problem not to be Bolved*i whether 
it should prove the perfection of a republic, or that it should be looked upon as 
a tyranifleal despotism eager only for its own interests, and the establishment of 
absolute power. {See the Christianismo felice’’ of Muratori, and the collec- 
tion of documents for the extermination of the Jesuits, printed by order of the 
Spanish government.) • 

The Parana, Vhich the first discoverers considered as the chief, on account 
of its abundant waters, jeins the Paraguay in latitude 27 deg. 16 min. ; and their 
united streams take the name of the Parana. < 

The Rio Parana becomes navigable for vessels of 360 tons’ burden at the island 
of A pipe, about 120 miles above its junction with the Paraguay. Below this 
junction it is studded with low islands, covered with wild orange-trees and various 
trees and shrubs : the deepest channel has ^ways from two to three fathoms 
of water. Before its junction with the Rio Uruguay, it separates into nurr^en'ous 
brdhehes, which form a delta. Most of these channels are navigable for boats ; 
that called Parana Guazu has seldom less than two fathoms and a half of w ater, 
and that of Las Palmas is the next deepest to Guazu. This river and most of 
its confluents bring down from the countries within the tropics to the higher lati- 
tudes a great volume of water, which inundates the low districts along its banks 
from February to May. The waters rise in the end of December, and increase 
gradually to the end of April; they descend to their lowest point in July; along 
the lower part of the river the inundation rises about twelve feet above the lowest 
water level, and leaves a slimy deposit w'hich enriches the soil. 

The Paraguay River gives its name to the state. It was first navigated by 
Sebastian Cabot in 1526. It rises in about 13*^ south latitude. 

This great river, from authorities relied on by Mr.*Maw^e, flows 
'Gn a southern course of 600 leagues before it enters the ocean under the appellation 
of the Rio de la Plata, The heads of the Paraguay are 270 miles north-east from 
Villa Bella, and 164 miles north from Cuiaba, and ^^^vided into many branches, 
forming complete rivers ; which, as they run south, successively unite and form the 
channel of this immense river, which is immediately navigable. To the west, a short 
distance from the main source of the Paraguay, is that of the Sypotubu, which dis- 
emb.*>gues on its west bank, in latitude 15 deg. 50 min., after a course of sixty leagues. 
In the upper part of this river, and near its west branch, called the Jurubanba, was 
formerly a gold mine, which was worked with considerable profit; but the superior 
'Advantages derived from others subsequently explored in Matto Grosso and Cuiba, 
caused it to be abandoned, and its site is not now known with certainty. The little River 
Cabaral, also auriferous, enters the Paraguay on the west side, three leagues below the 
mouth of the Sypotuba. On the banks of the litter lives a nation of Indians, called 
Barbados, from the distinction peculiar to themselves, among all the Indian nations, of 
having large beards.” ^ 

The confluence of the Jauru with the Paraguay was considered a point of 
importance, as guarding the great foad between Villa Bella Cuiaba and the 
intermediate establishments^ and in the same manner commanded the navigation 
of both the risers, and defended the entrance into' the interior of the latter 
captainship. The Paraguay from this place has a free navigation upwards, 
almost to its sources, about seventy leagues distant, with no other impediment 
than one large fall. 

The boundary mark, which was placed at the mouth of the Jauru by the Por- 
tuguese, was, and may, if not destroyed, be still, a pyramid of beautiful marble, 
brought to this distant point from Lisbon. It bore inscriptions commemorative 
of the treaty between the courts of Spain and Portugal, by whi^cli the respective 
territories were defined. 
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The chain of mountains which extends from the sources of the Paragua, 
near its east bank, border the river opposite the mouth of the Jauru, and 
.arc terminated seven leagues below it by the Morro Excalvado. East of this 
point all is marsh; and nine leagues below it there flows into the east side of the 
Paraguay a deep river, called Rio Novo, discovered in 1786. The most distant 
sources of this river are the rivulets of Santa Anna and Bento Gomez. About 
latitude I7tleg. 33 min., the western banks of the Paraguay become mountainous 
at the north ppint of the Serra da Insua, which, three leagues to the south, 
makes a deep break to form the mouth of the Lake Gaiba. Bix leagues and a 
half below the mouth of the Gaiba, and opposite the mountainous bank of the 
Paraguay, is"* the moutluof the St. Louren9o; twenty-six leagues above this the 
River Cuiaba enters its v^estern bank : these two rivers are of great length. ^ 
A tributary, the Itiquira, has been navigated to its heads, from whence the 
canoes were dragged over land to the Sucuriu, which falls into the Parana, 
‘‘^'he tributaries Itiquira and Sucunu were found to have fewer and smaller falls 
thafl.the Jaquari. 

Tlie navigation to the town of Cuiaba by the river of that name, from^its 
above-mentioned confluence, is ^hort and easy. Three leagues above this place 
the Guacho-uassu enters the Cuiaba by its eastern bank, and on the same side, 
seven leagues further, tlic Gu^icho-mirim. From this point the river winds in a 
north-north-cast dirretion, eleven leagues to the Island of Pirahim, and from 
thence makes a large bend to the east, receiving numerous streams, and passeik 
the towm of Cuiaba, which is situated a mile to the east of it. This town is 
ninety-six leagues to the oast of Villa Bella, and the same distance by water 
from the confluence of its river with the Paraguay. It is large, and, together 
with its dependencies, contained; in 1807, 30, 000 souls. It was then well pro- 
vided with meat, fish, fruits, and all sorts of vegetables, at a cheap rate. The 
country is well adapted fo# cultivation, and lias mines. They were discovered in 
1718, and wore estimated to firoducc annually, up to 1805, above twenty arroOas 
of gold of extremely fine quality. 

Twenty leagues south<#«rest of the town of Cuiaba is the settlement of St. 
Pedro del Rey, the largest of all the adjacent settlements, and contained, before 
the reign of Francia, about 2000 inhabitants. The River Cuiaba has its sources 
190 nnlos above^ the town, and its banks have been cultivated along the greater 

[ )art of its extent, including fourteen leagues below the town. Four leagues 
lelow the principal mouth of the River Porrudos, the Paraguay is bordered by 
the mountains that separate it from Gaiba on its w'est bank, and in this place they^ 
obtain the appellation of Serra das Pedras de ^mo/ar. This is the only part 
said not annually to be inundated by the floods of the river. 

From the Dourados, the l^araguay runs south to the Serras of Albuquerque, 
where it touches directly on the north point, on which is situated a village of that 
nanjp. From Albuquerque the Paraguay turns to ilic south-west. It skirts its** 
* Serras, which terminate at the end of six leagues higher up in tlie Serra do Ua- 
bicho, opposite which, on^he north bank of the river, is situated the low^er south 
mouth of the Paraguay-mirim. This is an arm of the Paraguay, which, termi- 
nating here, forms an island fourteen leagues in leniftl'/from nor^ to south: it is 
the usual channel for canoes daring inundations. From the mouth of the Para- 
guay-mitim the river takes a southerly direction to the mouth of the Taquoari, 
which was- navigated annually by flotillas of canoes and other craft, from St. PauFs 
to Cuiaba, and even as far as the Register of Jaura. 

The Embotetieu •enters the River Paraguay flve leagues below the mouth of 
the Taquari,* and on the same side. It is now called Mondego, and was formerly 
navigated oy the traders from St. PauFs, who entered by the Anhandery-uassu, 
the south branclf of the Pardo. On the ^orth ban^: of the Mondego, twenty 
leagues above its mouth, the Spaniards founded the city of Xerez, which the 
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Paulistas destroyed. One league below the month of the Mondego there are 
two high insulated mounts, fronting each other on the Paraguay ; at the ex- 
tremity of the southern declivity of the mount on the western side, near the bank of 
the river, was stationed the garrison of New Coimbra, founded in 1775 ; it was the 
last and* southernmost Portuguese establishment on the great Paraguay. Eleven 
leagues to the south of Coimbra, on the west side of the Paraguay, is the mouth 
of Bahia Negra, a large sheet of water of six leagues in extent, • being five 
leagues long from nortl* to south : it receives the waters of the wide-flooded 
plains and lands to the south and west of the mountains of Albuquerque. At 
this bay the Portuguese possessions on both banks of the Paraguay terminated. 
Prom thence the river continues to latitude 21 deg., where, on its western bank, 

, is situated a hill known to the Portuguese by the nathe of Miguel Jose, which 
was crowned with a Spanish fort with four pieces of artillery, called Bourbon, Three 
leagues above this the little River Guirino falls into the Paraguay on the eastern 
side. Nine leagues to the south of the ubeWe fort, and in latitude 21 deg. 22 
min., are other mountains on both sides the Paraguay, which command -tliis 
ri^cr. Here terminate those extensive inundations to which both banks of the 
Paraguay are subject; they commence at the mouth of the Jauru, and to this 
point cover an area of 100 leagues from north to south, and forty in breadth at 
their highest floods, forming an apparent lake, which geographers of former days, 
as well as some moderns, hove termed the Xarayes. During this inundation, 
Che high mountains and elevated land which it encloses appear like superb 
islands, and the lovier grounds form a labyrinth of lakes, bays, and ponds, many 
of which remain after the floods have subsided. From this place the banks 
downward are in general liigh and firm, particularly the eastern or Portuguese 
side. In latitude 22 deg. 5 min., the Galban, a considerable river from the west, 
empties itself into it. 

Between the Paraguay and the Parana there runo from north to south the 
Amanbay chain of mountains ; they terminate to the south of the River Iguatimy. 
From these mountains rise all the rivcis which, from the Taquari south, flow into 
the Paraguay, and from the same chain also proceeeSn many other rivers, which, 
taking a contrary direction, flow into the Parana; one of them, and the most south, 
being the Iguatimy, which has its mouth in latitude 23 deg. 47 min., a little above 
the Seven Stalls, or great cataract of the Parana. This cataract* is sublime. It 
appears from below as six rainbows. The Iguatimy has its sources ten leagues 
above this place, among high and rugged mountains. The River Xcxuy enters 
^the Paraguay on the east side in latitude 24 deg. 11 min., twenty leagues below 
the Ipane, another small river, c^^lled the Ipane-mirim, intervening. 

A river of such vast magnitude as the Paraguay, in a temperate and salubrious 
climate, abounding with fish, bordered by extensive plains and high mountains, 
intersected by so many rivers, bays, lakes, and forests, must naturally have drawn 
'many of the Indian nations to inhabit its banks; but soon after the settlement 
of the new continent, tlie incursions of the Paulistas and Spaniards dispersed"^ 
and destroyed numerous tribes; the|Jesuit8 removed, many thousands to their 
settlements. Other tribes fled to countries less favoured, but more secure by 
being farther distant, and more difficult of approacl;*^. The emigration of one 
nation to districts occupied by others, created inveterate and sanguinary wars 
among them, which soon reduced their numbers. The tribes, or rather remnants 
of tribes, still settle or wander on the borders of the Upper Paraguay. 

From the River Xcxuy, downwards^ the Paraguay takes its general course 
south for thirty-two leagues to the city of Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay. 

Six leagues below Asuncion, on the west side of the Paraguay, the River 
Pilcomayo enters that river by its first mouth ; its second is fourteen’ or sixteen 
leagues lower. In this space some otfier smaller rivers enter on the east side, 
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and amongst them the Tibiquari, on an arm of which, twenty leagues south-east 
from Asuncion, is Villa Rica, a town owning much property in cattle on its exten- 
sive plains. The River Vennejo, or Bermejo, enters on the west side of the Pa- 
raguay, in latitude 26 deg. 45 min. Another great river, the Salado, flows in 
from the north-west, and joins the Paraguay or Parana at Bspiritu Sknto, in 
latitude 32 deg. 30 min. 

The Rio Uruguay rises in the Serra Cubatao, hardly more than twenty miles 
from the sea, and runs for a considerable distance, first west and then south-west. 
After its junction with the Ibicuy and Rio Mirinai, which brings down the waters 
of the Laguna de Ybera, it turns southwards, and in that direction reaches the 
Rio de la Plhta after a'^gourse of about 800 miles. The navigation is interrupted 
by numerous falls, which ai*e only passable when the waters are at their greatest 
height during the periodical floods, or by portages in the dry season. Two con- 
siderable cataracts occur below 31 deg. south latitude, only a few miles from 
^ach other; they are called Salto \jrande and Salto Chico. The Salto Grande 
consists of a rocky reef, running like a wall across the bed of the river; during 
the floods it is passable in boats, but at low water it may be crossed on horseback. 
The largest of the affluents of the Rio Uruguay is the Rio Negro, which joins 
it from the east, and runs upwards of 250 miles. It is navigable for a con- 
siderable distance, and traffip is carried on by it with the country near Lake 
Mirim. 

From Cape Santa Maria, on the Atlantic, to the Island of Apipe, on the Pa» 
ranh;, the distance, about 1250 miles, is navigable, without any other reef than the 
English Bank [lianco Ingles), which would cease to be dangerous if the naviga- 
tion were attended to. In the whole course of the Parana it is asserted that 
there is not a rock : its bottom 4s clay and fine sand ; some banks and shal- 
lows are here and there met with, but a channel is left at all times for the 
passage of vessels ; and rvear the banks there is a greater depth than in the 
middle of the channel. The Paraguay is also asserted to be equally adapted for 
navigation. 

The Pilcomayo and Bqpnejo, or Vermejo, which flow into the Parancl, both 
rise ill Peru ; the first near the city of Potosi, and the second in the vicinity of 
Tarijii. They run at first with considerable impetuosity from the heights whence 
they descend; b|it through the flat country, they flow in a tranquil and majestic 
course. They have numerous windings, on account of the want of fall in the ground 
of the Gran Chaco through which they run, and which is the most level tract of 
all South America. The rivers which intersect this vast region are large; they 
tend to fertilise it, inasmuch as the flatness of the lands facilitates the inundations * 
during the risings of the rivers down to the Para^ay, into which they disembogue 
themselves, after watering the lowej territory. 

The Spaniards of the sixteenth century founded a city oh the right bank 
of the Pilcomayo, and called it La Asuncion, to facilitate, by means of the » 
^navigation of the river, the transport of the productions and manufactures of 
that coupjtry. That city, as well as another, which they founded on the 
Paraguay, was destroyed by the Indians, and entirely abandoned by the 
Spaniards. * ^ 

It is evident that all productions might be transported dov^ to the Plata 
from Peiu by means of the navigation of Pilcomayo and Bermejo. 

The River Salado, which rises in the province of Salta, and unites itself to 
the Parani, is another mighty navigable stream. The Gualeguay and the 
Negro are two more ji vers, of the third cla^s, navigable for many leagues. 

The La Plata, Parank, Paraguay, and their affluents, therefore, enjoy all the 
advantaged possessed by the principal rivers of America for inland navigation 
and trade, and eapecially for steamboat navigation. ^ 

voV III. 8 B 
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, SECTION XVII. 

STATISTICS OF THE SPANISH REPUBLICS 

OF 

SOUTH AMERICi . 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE SPANISH COLONIAL SYSTEM. 

We have given, as far as can be ascertained, the^statistics of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. We have now to present, in as clear a form as our materials will 
allow, statistical tables and accounts relative to the trade, navigation, products, 
and finances of the South American Spanish Republics. 

It has been already remarked that the spirit of the Spanish commercial system 
has descended to the republics. The same jealousy of foreigners and of foreign 
products is, also, still remarkable. In order to elucidate the commercial 
and fiscal system of the Spanish American Republics and their progress, 
we must sketch briefly that by which they were oppressed under Spain, and 
compare vith it the systems, by which they, as separate governments, oppress 
themselves. 

Spain, with absurd regulations, which embarrassed and ruined her colonial 
commerce, was unable to export, or manufacture the raw produce of her vast 
colonies, — and would neither permit them to be exported, or manufactured, by 
the colonists, — nor sutfer foreigners to export them, and give in» exchange to the 
colonists those articles that they most wanted. A contraband trade necessarily 
arose ; and this illicit trade reduced the price of the products of those colonies 
to a wretched rate, — as their sale depended on the uncertain arrival of a greater 
"or lesser number of smuggling vessels: which again, were exposed to the 
caprices, and interests, of those officers of the government, whose connivance 
they were obliged to purchase. Spanish color^ial agriculture and commerce con- 
sequently languished ; yet some colossal fortunes were acquired in two or three 
'''years by generals, intendants, and commissioners of customs. 

i L 


CHAPTER II. 

STATISTICS OF NEW GRANADA. 

Excepting as far as stated in the accounts hereafter of the exports of the pre* 
clous metals, we have no details on which we can place any reliance of the former 
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trade of New Granada and Spain. As far as manufactures were concerned, 
a contraband trade of great extent was carried on from the British colonies. 

Trea,^iea of reciprocity have been negotiated with Goioriibia ; which are still 
binding on New Granada, Great Britain, the United States, &c. The c^Hnmer- 
cial tariffs and regulations have undergone various alterations. • 


REVENUE. 


Comparative View of the Revenue of New Granada, in the Years 1844 and 1845, 
eliowing the Increase or Decrease thereof. 


1 , ^ 

ARTICLES. • ^ 1 

1843 and 1814. 

1844 and 1845. 

1 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


dlrs. 

eta. 

dlrs. 

rts. 

dlrs. CIS. 1 

dlrs. cts. 

Mint 

2.102,134 


1.920.098 

3? 

.... 

175,4.36 Of 

Filtha of gold and inelting 

.'i^oUS 

’I 

48,308 


.... ' 

2,700 g| 

Ciiotooio 

1,1%1.345 

4S 

851,10.') 

4 


273,179 6 

^Tobacco 

820,4.18 


800,264 

3 

69,825 G| 


Salt,.....*. 

635,347 

ei 

648,036 

^ ! 

12,488 Gi 1 


SpiriTa^ 

18(|,359 


174,323 

0* 

.... , 

0.035 2} 

Po«t-olncr 1 

80,102 


7M1H 

2S 


4,044 # 

StampH .' 

70,1M0 

e* 

70,813 

4} 

6,332 6| ' 


Tithi>« ! 

36,978 

Cl 

23,VJ2 



13,386 1| 

Mortgages, ibe 

14.001 


1 18,740 

74 ‘ 

' 4,08.') 34 


Deeds and Patents ' 

812 

4\ 1 

1 3,058 

0 1 

2215 3| 


Expiirts Ilf concfutrated mineral I 

040 

0| 

712 

6 

72 r,i 


Fines 

« 280 


1,031 

2 

750 7i 


Sale of lime 

010 

1 

4i 

623 

2 

C 5| 


Sundries 

oi.rori 

i‘_l 

73,383 

0 

1 

.... , 

18,382 0 

Total lucomo 

6>ill.50J 

K 1 

1.710.177 

c. 

1 94,778 5 i 

493,164 2 



Deduct increase . . . . 


04 778 5 


DecreuRC on the year., 


398,385 5 


TARIFF DOTir.S. 

By the last decree or kiw which we possess, dated Bogata, the 24th of May, 
the duties on importation of merchandise by foreign vessels were based on the 
rate of thirty per cent ad valorem. 

The duties on luerchaiidise imported by national vessels, or vessels belonging 
to countries with wliich there are treaties of reciprocity, at the rate of twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem. 

The product of Venezuela and Lima, are treated much the same as New 
Granada products. 

There is, however, a long tariff of specific rates, based upon, but which may 
add, or diminish, the general rates of twenty-five and thirty per cent. ^ 

ARTICLES FREE OF DUTY. 

The following articles, unless specially rated in the present tariff', shall be admitted 
free of duty: viz., gold, silver, platina in powder, bullion, and coin ; machines and», 
% instruments for agricultural purposes, as, machines for cleaning, cotton-mills, sugar-mills, 
and sawing-mills, also all kinds of machinery and implements for the use of the mines ; fire 
and all oiner engines ; steafn vessels ; all machinery, &c., for the purpose of building 
and repairing houses, &c , and for clearing out harbours, docks, canals, and for spinning 
and weaving, and also all otiicrs that may be generally apjJlicable to ^rts and manufac- 
tures^; beaver and nutria skins; bee-hives; surgical instruments, and all kinds of prepa- 
rations, and books, plates, &c., fit for medical science ; lithographic types, &c.; books, 
bound and "Unbound, pamphlets, &c. ; maps, paintings, statues, busts, medals, and col- 
lections of antiquities ; domestic animals ; seeds and plants for agriculture and garden 
purposes. ^ • 
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No duty shall be charg;ed qp merino wool, which may be imported previous to the 
Isl of January, 1858, nor upon tiles, &c., stone, bricks, and lime, planks and boardingfs, 
and sawn timber, hi for building, which may be entered at the Port of Rio Hacha,^ previous 
to the 31st of May, 1846, nor upon similar building materials, imported at the Port of 
Chagres, entered thereat previous to the 17th of March, 1850. 

Carriages, and all other articles, entered for the use of foreign diplomatic agents, 
consuls, vice-consuls, &c., are exen\pt from the payment of import duties. 

The importation of all descriptions of books, prints, &c. &c., which may be contrary 
to religion, or otfensivc to riiorals and decency, and injurious to the public good, is most 
strictly prohibited. But under this head are not included works and prints, &c., proper 
for anatomical study or for t\ie fine arts. 

The prohibition to import anise, and essencts made from sugar, raw, &c., honey 
and molasses, coffee, cocoa, and indigo, does not apply to '^che ports in the provinces of 
Panama and Veraguas, specially legalised for importation. The forenamed articles may 
be there imported for consumption within those provinces — transit through the ports of 
Panama, Chiigres, and Portobello — or for deposh at Panama or Portobello, subject., 
alw^s to the customary regulations affecting such transactions. 

♦The prohibition to import cacao does not extend to the port of Tumaco ; it may be 
there entered for consumption, within either that district or that of Barbacoas, paying an 
import duty of two upon each quintal. 

Should prohibited merchandise or goods be brought into any port within the republic, 
either in a national or foreign vessel, it shall be subjcctechlo inspection by two competent 
authorities ; the one named by the customs and the other by the captain or consignee of 
tbe vessel, and if the quantity of such goods shall be found to be double that which the 
above-named parties may consider as necessary for the use of the crew during the ship’s 
passage, any quantity exceeding such requisite allowance shall be forfeited, and the 
captain shall be mulcted in a penalty of from *200 to lOOOpej^o^. 

If the adminisStrator of the customs shall suspect that the goods have been put down 
in the invoice at less than the true value in the port whence they were exported, he si: all 
cause them to be valued at the prices which they would bc^^r at the place whence they 
came, ut the time of exportation; and if the value thus assessed should exceed the value 
in the invoice by twenty per cent, then fifty per cent shall be put upon the estimated 
value; and the duties shall be calculated and collected thereon ; provided, however, 
when the estimated value as above shall not exceed the in^ice value by twenty percent, 
then the estimated value shall be considered the true value. 

Monies. — Accounts are kept in pesos or dollars, of eight reals or twelve and a half 
cents ; meefias, or six and a fourth cents; and cuartillas or three and’bnc-eighth cents. 
The dollar is also divided into halves and quarters. 

Weights and Measures. — These are the same as those use^l in Spain. 

Tlie libra contains sixteen onza or ounces. 

The quintal of 4 arrobas, 100 ^libras, which are equal to 101 44-lOOthlbs. avoir- 
dupois. 

Dry Measure. — ^The cabiz is equal to 12 fanegqs ; 1 fanega is equal to 12 celemines. 

The celomine is subdivided into &c. The fanega mq^sures 3439 cubic 

Hnches English, and is equal to 1..599 bushels. 

Lvpvd Measure. — 1 moyoof wine contains 16 arrobas; 1 arroba contains 8 azum'bras;^ 
1 azumbra contains 32 cuartillas. 

The arroba of oil contains 3,43 English gallons ; the arVoba of wine contains 4.245 
English gallons. 

Long Mcasuiv. — The foot is divided into 12 pulgadas : t. 11,128 English inches. 

The palnio is equal to ... 9 ,, =8^ „ 

The vara . . ' . . . 4 palmos : = 33,384 „ ^ 

DECREE of the 29th of April, 1844, respecting the exportation of the produce and 
manufactures of New Granada and loading of ships, &c. 

Article L — All the natural and manufactured products of New GranaUa may be ex- 
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ported free^ and be conducted through all the ports maritime, inland, or fluvial, whether 
they be licensed for importation or only for exportation, Without paying any national im- 
post. Gold and silver in trinkets, bars or dust, or in whatever other natural form they 
may be e^Ttracted from the mines, even though they be mixed with some other extra* 
neous matters, are alone excepted. 

Article II. — ^The prohibition of the exportation of the precious metals, spoTcen of in 
the former article, does not extend to the port of Panama and Veraguas, as they may be 
freely exported from them, whether the product of mines which are worked there or impor- 
tations for circula^tion, for transit or deposit. » 

Article III. — Foreign goods and merchandise w'hich may be imported for consump- 
tion, and upon which the fiscal dues have been payed, or properly secured, may be re- 
exported witlibut paying ajiy export duty •whatever. 

Article IV. — Before a vessel can commence to load, the express permission of the 
custom house is required, which shall be granted for the term which the chief officers • 
thereof may think convenient. ^ 

♦ Article V. — The permission being given, a new search visit shall be made, to ascertain 
if thft vessel be in ballast or if she only contain the goods, which at the time of the entry- 
visit the captain declared destined to other ports, or whether there be a perceptible dimi- 
nution of the stores oi provisions for the crew, or in the tackle, sails, and other article* of 
the vessel’s slock. , 

Article VI. — TUt loading of every vessel shall be attended and inspected by the 
custom-h(Mise officer'^. • 

Article Vll. — Natural or manufactured articles of the country cannot be exported, 
nor can foreign goods, which have been imported, be re-exported, without the knowledge 
and permission ol the custom-house. For this purpose there shall be presented two poli- 
cies or invoices of equal value, expressing in a detailed manner the goods intended to be 
exported, and the foreign port to which they are bound. These invoices must be signed 
by the exporter. The cnstom-hcu&e shall retain one, and on the other shall be put the 
licence as soon ns the effects have been examined. 

ARTfCLE VIII. — A permit is also requisite from the custom-houses in order to ship 
stones for ballast, and pearl oyster shells from the islands of Panama and Veraguas in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Artici.e IX. — Natural or manufactured goods of the country, which are to be ex- 
ported, must be examined bt^ftre they are shipped by the heads of the custom-house, or 
by the officers of the coast- guard. 

Article X.— In order to examine foreign merchandise about to be re-exported, it is 
strictly required that the goods be conveyed to the warehouses of the custom -ho use, 
unless they are inflammable articles, or such as can be so easily iie;pected as not to re- 
quire a minute examination, but one which may be made without the said warehouses. 

Article XL — The personal effects, which haVe to be embarked, as well as the stores, 
provisions, and other articles carried on board for consumption during the vova«-e, shalf 
also be examined and inspected by the guard, in tfrder to prevent the shipment for a 
foreign country of precious metals, in contravention to the prohibition 

Articie XII.— Every vessel, as well national as foreign, which desires to go to load 
national effi’Cts or produce, at a port licensed only for exportation, must previously ob-^ 

% lain% licence from the collector of customs of any one of the ports licensed for imporla-* 
tion, but which cannot be granted without the consent of the first poluical authority of 
the place.* * 

Article Xlll. — Licence shall not be granted to any foreign vessel, which may have 
on board or be destined to •jpeeive foreign goods, whether f(ie import Julies have been 
paid'upon them or not, but it shall be conceded to such as be in ballast or have on boar<l 
nationaf^ffecls for exportation, and desire to proceed to the above-mentioned ports to 
complete their cargoes. 

Article XIV. Licence shall be granted to national vessels whether they be in 
ballast, carry national. effects for exportation or consumption, or foreign goods to be dis 
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charged in the port of exportation, provided always that the import duties thereon have 
been paid or duly secured. ^ • 

Article XV. — Upon the arrival of a national or foreign vessel in the ports, autho- 
rised only for exportation, that have a permit to export effects of the country; the chief 
of the coast-guard shall visit the said vessel in the act of entering, shall see if she is in 
ballast of laden. In the latter case he shall require the register as also the manifests of 
invoices, which ought to bear the pass of the controller of the custom-house who gave 
the licence. If the effects are destined for the same port, which can only happen when 
the vessel is a national one they shall be disembarked and examined with the formalities 
prescribed in rega«d to ports of importation. If they are destined to be exported to 
foreign countries, they shall be examined abroad, and compared with the registers, mani- 
fests, or invoices. 

AiiTicr.£ XVT. — The exportation of national effects and produce through the ports 
licensed only for exportation, shall be carried into effect with the same formalities and 
according to the rules established in the present Jaw for the exportation of the same 
effects through the ports licensed for importation and exportation. ^ 

Article XVIL — In the maritime ports of import and export, the entrance of vessels"^ 
which come with the view to complete their carge, and have on board foreign goods, 
the^'importation of which is prohibited, shall be permitted ; they must present the mani- 
fests and invoices of the said goods. 

Article XVllL — The loading of a vessel being completed, and the vessel being 
duly despatched by the custom house, and by the captain of the port where there exists 
one, it must sail immediately, and not be allowed to anchor again and remain in the 
port or its neighbourhood unless on account of stress of weather, or other urgent and 
unforeseen necessity. 

Article XIX. — A report shall be drawn up of the despatch of each vessel, which 
shall contain, first, information of the name of the vessel and of the nation to which it 
belongs, the name of the captain who commands it, the number of tons measurement, 
and the port to which it proceeds ; second, the account of the search visit ; third, of the 
permission to load ; fourth, of the registers or invoices of the embarked effects, which 
remain in the custom-house ; and fifth, and lastly, of that in which any thing may have 
been declared contraband, if any such there be. 

Article XX.— The precious metals, the exportation of which is prohibited, which 
may have been embarked, may be in the act of shipment^' or on which an attempt to 
embark or convey may be made, and ail the effects and merchandise which may have 
been embarked, in the act of being embarked, or to embark or convey which an attempt 
may be made, without permission from the custom-house, or in places not appointed for 
that purpose, or at hours different from those speciBccl for shipments, shall incur the 
penalty of forfeiture, as well as the beasts of burden, carriages, or vessels employed in 
the commission of or attempt at fraud. 

^ Article XXL — The vessel shall incur forfeiture also when her master, or mate sup- 
plying his place*, receives on board^any quantity of precious metals, the exportation of 
which is prohibited. 

Article XXII. — Wheriy hy the visits mentiorted in the fifteenth^ article^ a foreign 
vessel shall be found to contain merchandise of foreign production^ which exceeds in 
amount those provisions and other articles which are considered necessary for the vessel's f 
stock and the consumption of the creWy the vessel and all that belongs to it shall incur (he 
penalty of confiscation, ^ * 

Article XXIII. — If, on the visit at sailing, the said necessary effects should be 
found to have diqiinished, tne baptain shall be liable to th^. following penalties : if the 
decrease amount to a hundred dollars, value of the effects at the current price in the 
town, he shall pay a fine of fifty dollars ; if the increase be from one hundred vPp to five 
hundred dollars, the fine shall be two hundred dollars ; and from five hundred dollars and 
upwards, the vessel and every thing that belongs to it shall be confiscated. 
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DECREE. 

Of Sorts qualified for Import and Export Traffic. — The ports qualified for import 
and export trade in the Atlantic Ocean, are declared to be those of Rio Hacha, Santa 
l^artha, and Carthagena, in the provinces so called ; as are also those of Porldbello and 
Chagres, in the province of Panama, and that of Los Bocas del Toro in that of Veraguas. 

4 n the Pacific Ocean, that of Tumaco in the province of Pasto ; those of Buenaventura 
nd Panama in the provinces of their names ; and those of Montijo and Bocachica in * 
the province of Veraguas. 

• The Pori of Arauca and that of the Uceta on the rj^vers of these names in the 
province of Casanare, are declared the^ fluvial ports qualified for import and export 
trade ; and the inland pdits qualified for the same purposes, are that of Cucuta in the . 
province of Pamplona, and that of Tuquerres in that of Pasto. » 

Of Ports qualified for Export Trade only. — ^The Ports of Sabanilla and Zapote in 
the province of Carthagena, are declared ports qualified for export trade only. 

• 0/*, Warehousiny Ports. — The Ports of Carthagena, Santa Martha, Rio Hacha, and 

PofLpbcllo in the Atlantic Ocean ; and that of Panama in the Pacific, are declared to 
be warehousing ports. 

Of Ports through which a Transit Trade can be carried on — The transit trade can 
be carried on through the ports of Panama, Portobello, and Chagres. 

Of Free Ports. — In the Pacific Ocean, the ports of Buenaventura and Tumaco are 
free ports; the former until the year 1879, the latter until 1861. 

Every class of national and foreign vessels, can freely enter and leave the free 
ports, without paying port dues, or import, or other national duties. 

[The executive power can except, in case of necessity, from the general disposition of 
this article, vessels of nations at war with New Granada.] 

The exemption from duties mentioned in the two anteceding articles, only com- 
prises merchandise which may be* consumed in the town of Buenaventura, or the 
Island of Tumaco ; and goods, which leave the said town or island for another or other 
places of the republic, by lamd, by river, or by sea, are subject to the payment of na- 
tional duties. 

The fdllnwing legislative dispositions remain subsisting, vir., the decree of the 1 1th 
of June, 1842, authorising^hc executive power to open the port of San Buena- 
ventura on the River Zulia, and declare that of Cucuta a warehousing port; the decree 
of the 1st of July of tlie same year, authorising the executive power to open for import 
trade the port of^ Sabanilla in the province of Carthagena. 

The Port of Iscuande in the province of Buenaventura, shall remain closed until 
the completion of the road of the province of Popayan to the margins of the River Is- 
cuand4, the port being only open for the salt and provision trade necessary for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants of the cantons of Iscuande, Micai, and Barbauoas. * 

Given at Bogota on the 22nd of March, 1844. • 

Tommgc Duties. — the lev^ of the 29th of March, 1846, the duties on 
ships, viz., entrance, tonnage, anchorage, and pilot dues, to be collected under 
one head, to be denominated tonnage duty. — (See Scale hereafter.) 

• S'he Granadian ton shall consist of twenty quintals of about 103 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. ^ 

* • • 

Decree, authorising the introduction of Foreign Effects by the Port of 
Chagres, with direct^pn to the Custom-house of Panama, qpth a view to be 
•imported through the latter. 

1, I^DRO Alcantara Herran, President of the Republic, Decree. 

1. The introduction by the Port of Chagres of foreign effects intended to be im- 
ported through the cuQtom-house of Panama, shall continue to be permitted. 

. II. The *manifest of foreign effects introduced by Chagres to be imported through 
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the custom-house of Panama^ shall be presented within the term, and with for- 
malities prescribed in the 23rd Article of the Law of the 5th of Juno of this jear. 

III. In the said manifesto, the name of the person to whom the effects are, addressed 
in Panama, to be delivered to the custom-house, and who is to take the other steps 
relative the importation, shall be stated. 

IV. After the delivery of the manifest, the heads of the custom-house of Chagres 
shall permit the effects to be trans-shipped from the vessel in which they were brought, to 
those which are to convey them by the River “ Gorgona” or “ Cruces,” or to be lanclA 
and conveyed to the warehouses of the custom-house, if the trans-shipment could not be 
effected, or if the party interested desire it. 

V. In order to carry into effect the trans-shipment, or the landing of the packages, 

one of the two chiefs of the custom-house shall compare tfiem with the manifest as 
respects their kind, numbers, and marks, and shall seal *'them with the custom-house 
seal, kept for that purpose, and which shall bear the inscription Importation for 
Panama.” • 

VI. It shall not be necessary to oj>en the paclcages in order to compare them wilh-^ 
the manifest, which shall only be done with the object stated in the foregoing Article. 

«>V1I. The packages shall be conveyed from Chagres to Panama, with a permit 
issued by the Chagres custom-house ; to obtain which the party interested shall pre- 
sent a duplicate application to the heads thereof, for the said permit, the original being 
drawn out on a stamp, and the duplicate on common paper. 

VIII. The application for the permit shall be the same in every respect as the 
original manifest, setting forth the packages, their nature, numbers, marks, and con- 
tents of each, together with the declaration that they are directed to Panama, to be 
imported through the custom-house of that port, and the name of the owner or con- 
signee in that city. 

IX. The heads of the Chagres custom-house shall compare the original and dupli- 
cate application for the permit with the manifest, and if found correct, shall annex the 
corresponding licence, together with the declaration that the effects have not paid import 
duties, and of the term within which they must be presented in the custom-house of 
Panama. 

X. The licence being issued, and copy of it made upon the duplicate which is to 
remain in the custom-liouse, with the documents serving as vouchers of its accounts, 
the original shall be delivered to the party interested, that it may accompany the 
effects. 

XL Immediately after issuing the permit, the comptroller at Chagres shall remit to 
the comptroller of Panama the original manifest. 

XII. The comptrolhr at Panama shall duly inform the comptroller at Chagres of 
the receipt of the manifest, as also of that of the permit, and of the effects which accom 
^nany it. 

XIII. The ba^es shall on no ^'^count be opened in their passage from Chagres to 
Panama. 

XIV. Although, in order to proceed to the c»amination of the packages of a mani- 
fest, the arrival of all those belonging to the same permit or manifest is to be waited for, 

^‘Hhis does not hinder the examination of such packages as may be observed to have re- 
ceived damage in the transit. « ^ 

XV. In the receipt of the packages, examination of the effects, and (;alcu1ation, 

payment, or security, for the import dutiei, the Panama custom-house shall proceed in 
conformity with the Law upon the subject, and the Decree published yesterday for carry- 
ing the same into^effect. ® 

XVI. Effects introduced by Chagres, with a-view to be imported in Panama/ can- 
not, after having been declared as such, be left in bond, nor re-exported without paying 
the import duty. 

Given at Bogota, on the 4th of November, 1844. 
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Estuen of Tonnage Dues, including Fees, and other Charges imposed on Shipping at 

. the Ports of New Granada. 


Port Dueii^n national; 
or British veaselt. 


Port Puea ou Foreign 


(Captain of porta^ fees. 


1 5 too tons 

s. a. 

3 Opertou. 
3 0 

1 0 „ 

1 Over ,1 the first 100 tons. 

The balance.......... 

I f Under 100 tons 

6 0 „ 

3 6*. 

SO.. 


Tlio bolsDce 

rSix dollars or 84s. If under 100 tons. 

J Right dollars or 38«. if over ditto. 

' 1 One dollar or 4a. for office ezpences. 

1 Twelve reals or Gs. stamp for roll. 

• • 

f Whalers of iril nations entering to refresh, pay one 
1 real, or fid. per ton. ' 

m 

s 

1 • 

1 

4 


(iBSBHVATIONS. 

Mational coasting vea* 
Isfla, resaeltof war, pao* 
'fcetii, poat-ASce voMela 
(national or foreign) pay 
no tonnage dues. No 
vouchera aregireii. Ton • 
nago dues are only paid 
at the first port of ar- 
|riTa1 : if the reaael 
toucbea at any otlier 
port of New Granada, 
o further tonnage ia 
enquired. 

These rogulations are 


CHAPTER III. 

TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF NEW GRANADA. 

a 

The contraband trade interferes so seriously with official statements, that tliey 
are much under the actual aiilbiint. We have rcrcived a report published in the 
bulletin of the Minister of Commerce of France, of which the following is 
condensed translation : — 

Money* 25 fiancs = 1/. sterling. 

According to local information obtained by the French consuls, the average annual 
value of the foreign trade of Ne\v Granada is estimated at 40,000,000 francs. 

Imports, — The imports in 1840 scarcely exceeded 17,000,000 francs; in 1843 they 
rose to 23,000,000 francs; in 1844 they fell to 22,000,000 francs. 

IJxporfs , — In 1843 the e^J^orts amounted to I6,0(>0,000 francs; in 18 ^ < they fell to 
14,000,000 francs. 

Customs^ Duties, — Of the 22,000,000 francs value of merchandise entered for con- 
sumption in 1844, the cusUftis duties’ amounted to 5,770,000 francs, or moic than 
twenty per cent on the official value. 

Trading Countries, — The countries which contributed mostly to the trade of New 
Granada, are Jaidaica and Liverpool, to the extent of 13,000,000 franco; France, 

3, 7(>0,0(K) francs ; United States, 1,000,000 francs ; Island of Cuta(;ao, 820,000 francs ; 
Spain, 610,000 francs ; Venezuela and Peru, each about 750,000 francs. ♦ 

English Trade. — The English imports, forming three-fifths of the whole, were princi- 
pally composed of cheap cloths yLudi stuffs of all kinds, and which no country can com-^ 
pete with in price ; the bad and discoloured cottons^l Switzerlai.ii and Germany aie 
those which seem more particularly to menace similar English articles in the Granadian 
market. • 

United States Trade, — The importation from the United States diminish yearly; ^ 
^hey jire principally made up of JUmr^ salt goodsy drugs, and imitations of European 
goods. 

Spanish Trade. — Spain expedites to New Granada, either direct or indirect by the 
way of the Island of St. Thomas, raisins, wines of Catalonia, Sauhucar, and of Malaga; 
common oil and rough Biscay^iro??, which latter the English kttve imitated, and arc in a 
fair way to supplant. 

French Trade, — ^The trade of France with New Granada appears to have greatly 
fluctuated. ^During the years 1837 to 1840, the French imports amounted to an annual 
average of about 1,135,000 francs ; during the political disturbances which agitated 
that country, m7; in 1843-44, they were estimated at 3,000,000 francs. Havre de Grace 
alone sent to tke New dranadian market manufactured goods to the amount of 3,000,000 
^ francs. • 
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The French cloths^ velvets^ paper^ the ribands of St. Etienne, and particularly Poi* 
risian good% find an advantageous market. The fine superior French silks loo ex- 
pensive to find buyers as yet ; the same is also the case with the fine muslin^ of Mul- 
nouse and French indianas, 

French wines and brandt/^ upon which there is a high duty, have but a limited sale; 
the greater part of the population of New Granada are too poor to purchase even the 
cheap wines of Spain : they drink in general nothing but water. 

Port op Cartiiaoena. — The periodical returns for the Port of Carthagena, prior to 
1844, were very indifferenl'lind incomplete; we can therefore only give a resume for the 
last two years (1843 and 1844). 

This is one of the finCJ^t harbours in the world ; it will float, secured from all 
danger, a whole fleet, and is the only port on ihe coast of Gi;.anada tit for the repair of 
vessels. 

General KcfvigaHon, — The navigation, not including the coasting trade, amounted to 
eigli*v-^ix vessels, measuring 12,605 tons in theo-year 1843, and to eighty ves'sels and 
12,950 tons In 1844. 

English Tormage^-^^he amount of English tonnage trading to this port for Ihe year 
18«?4, was 5404 tons, the United Slates 3432 tons, and France 3102 tons. Other 
countries almost niL 

Trade. — The total value of the interchanges o.^ merchandise in the year 1843, are 
valued at 10,369,000 francs, of which goods to the amount of 3,731,000 francs were im- 
ported, and 6,638,000 francs w'ere exported. In the year 1844, they only amounted to 
9,020.000 francs, of which the imports were estimated at 3,017,000 francs, and the 
f!>xports at 6,013 000 francs. Carthagena enjoyed one-fourth part of the total com- 
mercial operations of the country in 1844. 

Impcjrts — English Trade. — This trade received from England and its dependencies 
to the value of 1,740,000 francs of tissues and manufactured articles. 

Ermch Trade. — From France 654,000 francs, composed of painted cloths^ ordinarif 
cloths^ silks, linen, &c. 

United States Trade, — And from the United States 473,000 francs, chiefly flour 
and other kinds of provisiom. 

Exports to England. — The exports from this ])ort, principally made to England, 
amounted to 5, 176,000 francs of specie (doubloons), ani\ small quantities of jifofeViww, 
dibidivi, tobacco, Indian corn, and beasts of burden. 

To France.— The exports to France limited themselves to 335,000 francs. 

United States. — And those to the United States to about the same value, composed 
principally bi‘ specie, raw and cui'cd hides, and a few parcels of tortoise-shell. 

Canal. — 'lo give greater vigour to its trade, a canal is being re-opened, which formerly 
comiTnniicatf’d with the interior, and joined the River Magdalen to the sea. It will com- 
mence at Barranca, about six inyriameires (seventy-two miles) above the mouth of the 
**Magdalen, and in the centre of a country producing sugar, hides, cocao, dyewoods, &c. 
The completion of this canal will have the effect, it is hofied, of drawiug out the produce 
of New Granada and of diminishing the expense o,f transport. 


DIRICT TRADE OF FRANCE WITH NEW GKANADA. 
1837 to 1844. 


V » A V 6 

traviiration entered 
and departed. 

<1 

cneral Trade. 

Special Trade 

• 

J VeflAelH. 

t 

Tons. 

Tuipoila. 

Exporta. 

Total.. 

loiportv. 

Exports. 

Total. 


No. 

No, 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 


isar 

15 

3,828 

550,000 

4.39,000 

989,018) 

227,000 

361,000 

A6^.b00 

1838 

B 

1,!'>22 

49.5,000 

435,000 

9.30,000 

334,000 

383,000 

717,000 

1839 

15 

2,6N4 

.526,000 

167,000 

693,000 

416.000 

92.000 

608,000 

1840 

30 

5,r<59 

680,000 

640,000 

1,326,000 

8<)9,000 

318,000 

611,000 

1841 

28 

5,213 

1,039,000 

561,000 

1,000,000 

557,000 

895,000 

858,000 

1848 

21 

3,805 

898,000 

1,413,000 

8,311,000 

543,000 

1,061,000 

1,604,000 

1843 

23 

8,(IIG 

1,532,000 

3.916,000 

4,448,000 

782,000 

1,919.000 

8,701,000 

1844 

30 

5,251) 

i 1,310,000 

3,127,000 

1 4,440.000 

1,096,000 

1.910,000 

8,016,000 
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From the above table we see that from 1840 the French trade with New 
Granada has rapidly increased. The trade is almost exclusively carried on under 
the French flag. 

Exports to France, — The exports from this country to France in 1844 were com- 
posed of mother-of-pearU ^aw hides^ dyewoods, tortoise^sheU, cotton wool^ cigaw^ dibidivi^ 
and objects of natural Imtory^ 

Imports from France, — Among; the French exports to New Granada the tissues were 
valued at 1,712,000 francs, of which the French manufactured 751,000 francs, the re- 
mainder being foreign ; also paper, bookstand engravings to the exteyt of 209,0i.'0 francs, 
perfumery^ 180,000 francs; pottery ware, 93,000 francs; wirm and brandy^ 83,000, 
francs. • ^ 

Tissues (woven good#) as quoted alw^e, form a large portion of the French envoys to 
New Granada, the following*table gives the annual value exported from France during 
the last eight years. * 


Y EARS. 

• 

FRENCH WOVEN GOODS. 

Of «ilk. 

• 

Of wool. 

Of cotton. 

Of flax aod of hemp. 

Total. 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1837 

85,000 

•10,000 

6,000 

52,000 

15:1,000 

IKIH 

156,000 


120 

21,000 

192,120 

ih;59 

65,000 

.. 

»« 

1,300 

fl6,3lK) 

1H40 

56,000 • 

50,000 

200 

9,000 

124,200 

1841 

31.000 

5,«)00 


2,000 

91,000 

1842 

177,000 

134.000 

30,000 

29,000 

370,fM)0 

1843 

372,000 

274.000 

124,000 

51,000 

821,000 

1841 

3.54,000 

241,000 

112,000 

41.000 

751,000 


Mode of Trading, — To be succe-ssful in the trade of New Granada, the importers 
must vary their goods according to the patterns and samples sent them. To attempt to 
intnuiuoe a novel article of fashion would be futile ; there arc certain colours and patterns 
which in that country have become hereditary, and no fasbinn could change this national 
usage. Also our nicrchaiite must strictly coidinc themselves to the customary length 
and breadth in a piece oi stuff ^ such is the force of habit with the natives, that they can- 
not be brought to understand that the larger the size and the better the qiiality of a 
piece of manufactured stuff greater is its price. 

Payments. — ^There is also another very important obstacle which this trade meets 
with — the European manufacturers are too sanguine in selling their goods for ready 
money ; when a^vessel arrives, if it cannot, alter disposing of its cargo, ium|ediately pro- 
cure one in return, it is forced to accept coined gold^ which is very expensive, valuing 
sometimes twenty per cent. The above arc facts we would strongly recommend to the 
serious attention of merchants trading to New Granada. 

Packing Goods. — The trade of Bogota, and of the interior, complains of the Frent^ 
mode of packing their goods. < In this head the English arc th oroughly expert, knowing 
that the goods are transported on mules^ they pack their inerchamlises in suitable sizes; 
whereas in France, the bales are made tip to an impracticable b(dk. 

Jndianas. — The size of the French indiauas also displease tlie native merchants as 
being too large; they should imitate the English size, which is twenty-eight yaids long)* 
ancf never exceeds three-quarters of a yard in breadth. • 

Realgnd Paste Jewellery are greatly demanded, as also articles of fashion^ but they 
must all be of a low price and in small parcels; in the latter ai tides, as before said, the 
taste and caprice of the inhabitants must be consulted. • ^ 

Payments* — We cannot®too strongly impress upon the attention ofrour merchants the 
absoliite^necessity of giving cre<Jit for merchandise sold, for six, twelve, and eighteen 
months together, otherwise the Granadian merchant, trading to Europe, who follows this 
system (it oeing, indeed, the custom of tl e country) will eventually succeed in supplant- 
ing the European trader. Elouses having formed alliances with Granadian ones, and of 
necessity following thh course, are in a prosperous condition. 
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Wages, — At Bogota* and in the interior, the number o£ European artisans are daily 
ncreasing, and good conduct '^nd attention to their business would make them success- 
ful, but the wages being unfortunately high, lead them too often to idleness and dissi- 
pation. 


, PANAMA — STATE OF TRADE TN MARCH, 1845. 

Trade, — The trade of this port with Europe is of very little importance. Even the 
English flag is seen but rarely. 

Coasting Navigation, — This limited trade is carried on by means of the coasting- 
trade, with Callao, .Guaqui), and other intermediate ports at Peru. ^ • 

Products, — The products of the country are very limited, the most important, viz., 
gold-dust and pearls^ are exported via Chagres, and in general without any official 
declaration, which prevents us from valuing thili branch of the(» trade. The articles sent 
to Europe from Panama, are hides and coffee^ generally of foreign origin, and are brought 
via the coasting-trade, from Central America. 

Mother-of-pearl nnd Unmanvjactured Shells,*^ A vessel from Bordeaux is at this 
moment (March, 1845) taking in a cargo of shells, in the Archipelago of the Pearl 
Islands, destined for Havre. ' *• 

•STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN PANAMA AND VALPARAISO— MAILS CROSSING 

BETWEEN THE TWO SEAS. 

Navigation, — A contract has been concluded between her Britannic Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, for the conveyance of mails on the 
western coast of South America bctv\een Valparaiso and Panama. This is an important 
iU'iangemeiit, as the mails, being taken across the isthmus to Chagres, can be regularly 
brought by the vessels of the West India Royal Mail Company to this country, instead 
of performing the long circuitous route by Cape Horn. 


Imports and Exports of the Republic of New Granada from 1842 to 1845. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1842 

1813 

1844 

1845 


dollars. 

2.330,432 

1.503,073 

dollars. 

4,270,110 

2,983,709 

dollars. 
4,102,584 
&, 625,075 

dnllarF>. 

3,10.4,780 

2,337,000 



Excess of declared iioports. Over declared 

820,759 

1,295,40] '• 

1,477,409 

708,180 


Auioiitit exported in specie of the above 

990,742 


1,481,236 

1,29.'>,280 



Amniiut exported in produce of the 
country 

.5(M1.93I 


1,14.4,840 

1,042 .420 

Exports of New Granada in 1844 and 1845. 


ARTICLES. 

184.|..and 1844. 

1844 and 1845. 

lucrease. 

Decrease. 


dlrs. cts, 
1,398,082 124 

82,254 08} 

80,910 31i 
75,031 71i 

2H,U87 37 1 
170,027 1 61 
189,042 50 
12,897 0^ 
17,700 3i| 
29.440 0 

18,204 81} 
05,025 0 
35,U»0 0 
223,151 31} 

dlrs. ots. 

1,245,301 0 

49,880 3 

1(^6,043 HO 
22,.391 37 
122,2,48 09 
172,078 32 
220,087 02 
30,176 10 
32,132 50 
0,300 0 

27,033 05 

1 1 2,260 0 

dlrs. cts. 

tlirs. cts. 

153,501 12} 

32,805 Gh} 

53,240* .441 
91,848 OH} 
3,948 * 06 } 



Ooiree~lB44, tlfira qtls. ; 1840, 23,904 qtli* 
i)ividivi „ fi4.970 „ „ 22.737 „ 

Jobarro „ 0,760 „ „ 4^ti80 „ 

18,733 18| 


31,045 12 
17,277 .53} 
14.372 12} 

9,3 83} 

„ 40,025 0 

17,740 0 

Maiae-1844. K.HG4 fngs. ; 1845, 1<1,070 In^s. 

• 

Silver ore- 1844, 02,000 lbs.; 1H45, 1170 lbs. 
Platiua „ 424 „ „ „ 

PesrlB, 333| »»., 528 . . 

20,080 0 

Kmoralds, 66,000 carats, '126, 199 

62,'740 0 

134,982 89 

88,168 42} 




2,025,076 0 ^ 

2,337.600 0 

155,768 10} 

^443,243 10} 

* 155,768 10} 





Decrease on the year 

287,476 0 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rp:port on the port of carthagena for the three years ending, 

DECEMBER 31 , 1845 . 


Bbitish and Forelg^i Trade at the Port of Carthagena, New Granada, in 1844. 



• 

ARRIVED. 

' — ■” y " 

DEPARTED. * 


NATION. 

• 

Vessels. 

■ 

Tonnagelf 

Crew. 

• 

Invoice Va- 
lue of Cargo 
in Sterling. 

'Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

# 

Crew. 

Invoice Va- 
lue of Cargo 
in Sterling. 

REMARKS. 

Britinh 

New Gr^uda 
Spaq^ah ...... 

Frentili 

Auiericaa 

Danish 

No. 

H 

11 

1 

« 

JO 

1 

tns. 100th. 

iSOO 24 

1 

liri2 40 
7r» 5(> 

1470 02 
1046 H2 
125 10 

No. 

07 

80 

8 

7.5 

65 

7 

£ d. 

.53,585# 0 0 

• 

35,847 14 0 
1.246 6 0 

24,163* 0 0 
I8.gi:( 12 0 
2,035 6 0 

No. 

6 

11 

1 

6 

10 

1 

tns. lOOtb. 

IBOO 24 

11.52 40 
75 56 

1470 02 
1646 82 
125 10 

No. 

97 

80 

8 

75 

65 

7 

£ r. 
37,24> sj 

22,000 0^ 

12,000 0 
15,000 0 
1.000 0 

Not including specie 
per packet. 
Entered with Uritiab 
goods in ballast via 
Cbagrea. 

Of this 4 in specie. 

Of this 1 in speJH*. 
British manufactures. 

1 

Total.... 

37 

6301 22 

332 

a 

116,601 18 6 

37 

6361 22 

332 

87,241 8 [ 

^Difference of Exports 

1 and Imports remitted 









1 

per packet. 


The British import trade in yearly on the decrease. 

In 1843, tlie quantity of British goods imported in British bottoms 


»> 

amounted to ...... . 

In New Granadiati ....... 

. 64,651 
. 52,189 


Making a total of ... 

• 

. 116,740 

111 1844, 

j* 

the quantity imported in British bottoms, amounted to . 
Ill New Granadian . 

•• 

. 33,585 

. 35,847 


w 

Making a total of ... 

. 69,432 

In 1845, 

>» 

th« amount in British bottoms, is only 

In New Granadian ....... 

. • 25,321 
. 19,236 


Making a total of . . . • 44,537 

Tiiis decline is the result of the facilities afforded by the rival port of Santa Marthff, 
for communication with the interior of the republic, ^and the more lenient system pursued 
at the custom-house of that port. JThe goods imported into CaMhagena are almost ex- 
clusively for the qpnsumption of the province, and few find their way into the interior. 

The export trade is reduced almost entirely to specie and bullion^ wh*ch is conveye^jL 
by«the steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and deposited in the Bank 
of England, to cover the credits opened in that country. 

Prodticc is exported ch^fly from Savanilla (a port of export only, situated sixty miles 
to windward of Carthagena), and a small port close to Carthagena, called Zapote^ the 
former of which may be called the tributary port of cxpoit* for Caryiagena in the pre- 
sent interrupted stale of communication with the interior by the closing of the Dique. 
Vessels^roceed hence to Savanilla to take in their homeward cargo, after unloading at 
this port> On the opening of the (canal), Carthagena will again resume its place 

among the ports of export. 

The total value of exports fur this year from the Port of Carthagena ib 13,488/., of 

ch only* 637/. was exported in Brii.sh bottoms. In proportion as tl.c exports of 
C'ailhagefia have decreased, so have those of Savanilla increased. ii 
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Thus in 1844, the amouut^exported from Savanilla was 
In 1845 


£ 

43,189 

52,638 


Showing an increase in favour of 1845, of . . . . . 94491., or 

seventeen per cent. 

The chief articles of export from Savanilla are sugar, coffee, cotton, hides, corn, 
tobacco, and dividivi. The amount of sugar exported is far greater this year than the 
preceding. In 1844, there was only exported to the value of 1158Z. In 1845, there 
has been exported 32^,408 lbs. at six dollars currency per 100 lbs. (twenty-four shillings 
sterling) amounting in value to 2504/., or an increase on last year of fifty-three per cent. 

Cotton has decreased in value and quantity exported, the growers not taking suffi- 
cient pains to cleanse it sufficiently to compete with other ntarkets. It has fallen in 
, price from twenty-four to sixteen shillings the 100 lbs, 

Dividivi is much reduced in importance as an article of export. 

Maize^ or Indian Corn has been exported to the value of 4054/., showing an increase 
over the preceding year of fifty-seven per cent. Its price varies from four to six shillings 
the fanega (two bushels and a half). It consists two qualities, the white and red^ the 
latter of which takes precedence. Maize forms the chief article of food of the popula- 
tion of the coast. It is pounded, moistened, undergoes a short culinary process, and is 
sold in the form of a cake under the name of bollo. 

BiUs on England are scarcely attainable, and the credits are met by tlie shipment of 
specie, and more especially gold dust (though prohibited), a large quantity of which 
continues to be exported, and may be bought on the coast at 2.50 to 262 dollars the lb. 
{bOl, to 531.) The surveillance of the custom-house has been unusually rigid in conse- 
quence of stringent orders from government, but nevertheless the produce of the gold 
mines of Antioquia, Choco, and Popiiyan, finds its way on board the steamers to the Bunk 
of England. ‘ 

The new gold mine discovered and opened in the year 1844, by a company of French 
and natives, at the head of the River Simi, has proved a coni[>lete failure. The gold, 
though abundant, and of good quality, aiForded only a dazzling prospect to needy ad- 
venturers, and the failure of the enterprise adds one more to the bubbles of these com- 
panies. 

Tobacco^ the great staple product of this country, is >*iiing a vast source of reve- 
nue, and if properly managed, may become an important ailicle of export. It still 
continues a government monopoly, and its cultivation is confined to tlie provinces of 
Arobaleina and Jiron. A fear is entertained that a more liberal spirit^ in its cultivation 
may tend to deteriorate its value in foreign markets, thus an important product affording 
scope to agriculture and manufacture, a product peculiarly adapted to the varied soil of 
the country, and indolent character of its inhabitants, is hampered, and restricted from 

ill-founded fear that the revenue will suffer. 

At Guaduas^ in the neighbourhood of the capital, a house has been established for 
the manufacture of cigars for exportation, and 4,000,000 of cigars have lately been 
contracled for. 

Tobacco^ Rum, Sugar, Coffee, and Aniseed, still continue prdiiibited articles of 
import. These, however, by a late regulation, may be bonded for re-exportation^ on 
notice to that effect being given within twenty-four hours. 

The Tariff still remains as last year, though its revision has been stronglyi urged on 
government. The custom-house has, however, relaxed in its severity, and merchants are 
now permitted to rectify thew' manifests, and correct errors before presenting them to the 
collector, by whiclvthe odious imposition of double duties is Voided. 

Vessels, of whatever nation, are exempt in this poit from tonnage and a^tchorage 
duties until the year 1852 — a boon granted to Carthagena for its sufferings in the siege 
of 1842. The only fees levied, are captain of ports and pilotage, even ^'rom these, 
packets and men-of-war arc exonerated. 

Exchange may be quoted from 530 dollars to 540 dollars currebey, the 100/. sterling 
aud doubloons command a premium of eleven to twelve pei cci.t. ^ 
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An Embryo Bank^ called Cajade Ahorros, or Saving:8’ Bank, has been established, 
and has yielded a nett per centage of two per month, or thirty- four per cent per annum, 
which may be considered as the value of money on ^ood security. 

The Oique or Canal^ connecting the Bay of Carlhagena with the Magdalena, is 
in full progress. Already one league of excavation has been effected. The dredging 
machine is to be shortly put in motion at the exit in the bay, whirh, meeting thS excavat- 
ing process at the town of Mahatrs, will complete the undertaking. The whole extent of 
this canal is about eighty miles from the Magdalena River near Barranca to Pasa<Caba1- 
los, in the Ba^ of Carthagena ; of this only fifteen miles reqt|;res excavation, the rest is a * 
natural channel.* The depth is about four feet. Labourers are foufid in abundance at 
the rate of three rials, or eighteen-pence per diem, finding their own provisions. 

A SteavmCompany to navigate the Mggdalena has been mrmed in London. The new 
Granadian minister is electee^ honorary president, but this much to be desired undertuk- ^ 
ing will probably expire at its birth, as capitalists will he loth to risk their money in 
country, the stability of whose institutions is still douhlful. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet (Tompany continues its operations on this coast with 
increasing success, atnl admirable regularity. Merchants have, however, not as yet pro- 
fit cil^by the steamers for the transport of merchandise, the freight being considered too 

high. • 

The College numbers 200 pupils. The chairs of divinity, jurisprudence, and medi- 
cine, aie IIIIpJ, and the students qualifiecl to take their degrees in these learned profes- 
sions. A yearly public cxamii\pti()ii takes place for this purpose. The rudiments of the 
English and Frerich languages are also taught. 

There a e two other preparatory seminaries, each of which numbers fifty scholars, wbo 
are taught ia the different branches of education ; and a school for the education of the 
belter class of females is conducted in a spirit of progressive enlightenment. On the 
whole it may be said, that attention ia being turned by the government to a more liberal 
system of education, the germs of which are already firmly planted. 

Sufficient attention, however, is not paid to the moral and religious culture, the latter 
of whicli resolves itself in the observance principally of the outward forms of the Catholic 
religion, attendance on professions, Ac. Throughout the republic, the pric.sthood are in 
a very depraved stale, and with the exception of the higher dignitaries of the church, the 
common forms of morality and dec »rum are hardly observed. 

There are Two Hospitfils; ihc hospital of the Convent of San Juan de Dios for 
the [)Oor, and the Military Hospital, conducted on a more liberal fooling, access to which 
may be bad by diseased sailors of foreign nations, on application being made to the com- 
mandant-generaiof the town. • 

The Salubrity of this port is greatly increased of latter years, owing to the greater 
attention to cleanliness, and perhaps a more favourable change in the seasons. Malig- 
nant fevers are rare, and though the heat is intense, the mortality among foreigners is not 
great. The therrnomeier ranges from 80 deg, to 86 deg. of Fahrenheit in the shade. 
The seasons are divided into two: the Verano, or^ry season, and the Hibierno, or wet 
season ; ditring tire former, strong breezes from the north-east prevail. 

The Population Carlhagena Smounts to about 10,000; ii is difficult to give an 
accurate estimate^ as no census is taken. It is supposed that of this number not 1000 
ar^ white. A rapid amalgamation of colour is taking place, and ere lung there witT 
scarcely be a family on the coast of pure unniixed blood, so completely are the African 
nnd Indian races predominating over the purer Caucasian descendants of the Spanish 
race. 

Santa Martha afTords ^reat advantages and facilities ('from its locality) in the far- 
warding of merchandise to the interior, there being no land carriage, ^exposure, or trans- 
shipment, as they are at once shipped on board large-decked boats, and not again removed 
in any way until their arrival at Honda, the extremity of navigation on the River Mag- 
dalena ; they have not these advantages in Carthagena, as the merchandise is shipped 
in small uncovered boats, having to go through a small canal where large boats cannot 
pass, and tl^n landed and carried on mules' backs half a day’s journey, to a town called 
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Barraula, on the Magdalena, where they are again reshipped in boats tliat go to Honda. 
In this operation there is great exposure and rUk, besides considerable extra charges, 
which is not incurred at Santa Martha, where the merchandise is at once placed on 
board a boat that takes it directly to its destination, as there is a direct communication 
with the River Magdalena. 

The principal part of the cargoes of the American, Dutch, and Granadian vessels 
also comprises a considerable proportion of British manufactures. A bonding ware* 
house has been established ; merchandise can lay there for an unlimited time on paying 
at a rate of four per cent per annum. 

There is a municipal duty on flour and some other articles, which vary in every 
town. 

The most considerable exports are from Savanilla, a port situated at thcf entrance of 
the Magdalena, about forty miles to leeward of Santa M^.rtha, and where there is no 
itown, the only building being a temporary custom-house ; the nearest town is Barren- 
guilla, situated at about twenty-five miles distance. It is not a port of entry, and vessels 
are only allowed to proceed there to load with produce, by first calling at either the ports 
of Carlhagena, Santa Martha, or Rio de la Hocha, entering at the custom-houGPo, and 
having no goods, wares, or merchandise on board, but the necessary stores, &c., foi the 
voyage. They then obtain clearance in ballast, with a permit to go there and load a 
cargo; from the facilities, and as this is the nearest port, and to windward, vessels prefer 
calling here for their clearance. 

A considerable part of the produce shipped from Sa van ilia is for account of the 
mercliants of Santa Martha, which obviates the charges of transporting it from the River 
Magdalena to this port. 

The expoit of specie is considerably more than will appear by the returns. No 
duly being paid, as was formerly, it is difficult to ascertain correctly any average sum, 
as there is a very large quantity of gold-dust and bars clandestinely shipped. Uncoined 
gold and silver is altogether prohibited from being exported or found in the possession of 
any person within fifty leagues of the sea-coasl, under the severest penalties. 

The province of Santa Martha comprises six cantons, forty-five towns, besides several 
small Indian villages. The population, when the last census was taken four years ago, 
was 46,587 souls, and has increased very much since. 

The principal and staple exports of the country affords the following ; say, dye- 
woods of several descriptions, dry and salted hides, cotton ^‘cedar, mahogany, dividivi, 
horned cattle, mules, horses, and asses, together with sugar, Indian corn, cocoa, &c. &c. 
The Indian corn is much cultivated, and is very productive ; considerable quantities arc 
exported to the British and other West India Islands. •* 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane, coffee, and cocoa, has been much followed up 
lately ; and considerable quantities of sugar are made, together with rum and other 
spirits, augmenting daily, and new estates establishing ; the cultivation of which must 
bs-nefit and advance the country rapidly, the lands being a virgin and productive soil, 
and this part of the country being so^^wcll watered throughout, that lliey are much less 
dependent^on the seasons than in the islands; there arc rivers and streams running in 
every direction. 

The roads, within eight or ten leagues of the town, are tolerably'good ; and they 
Have also the advantage of water-carriage further inland. 

Agricultural affairs have been much retarded from the unsettled state of the country* 
the scantiness of population, and the numbers that were lately employed in t^e army, 
but, as the military are nearly all disbanded, they are now turning their attention to 
agricultural pursuits. ^ , 

Ms/i , — There ii^ abundance of river and sea-fish of the best description, and of ex- 
cellent quality for salting. There are several natural salt ponds along the coast, and 
within a short distance from the town, where any quantity can be collected at# a trifling 
expense. 

There are several extensive lime and brick kilns within a short distance of the town, 
they make use of the coral rock for burning into lime. 

The town is in a slate of progressive improvement, and new buildings art erecting 
rapidly. 
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Slaterr i»'fl%olishing^fa«t ; h tbQ year IB 19 a law of congrea^ was passed, declaring 
the issae Of all slates born aftet that period to be free 0|j|;their attaining the age pt eighteen 

S aw, it tetng considered that thdr services up to that period would initiate them into 
bits of industry, and be of sonie compensation to their owners for the eapense and 
trouble of bringing them up, * 

The principal part of the labourers here are the Sanebds^ a mixed race between the 
Indian and negro. Tliey are an athletic and hardy race, superior to the original Indian 
and negro stock. The average value of labour is from Is. 6d. to 2s. sterling per dietn, 
out of which ,thgy maintain themselves. Meats, provisions? dried fish, &c., being 
i}ncommonly cheap, and from the nature of the climate, not requiring, and using very 
little clothing. • 

^ A steam-engine lias lately been introduced, of about twenty-horse power, by Don 
Joacquim Leehelm, one of thB most wealthy and intelligent men in the country. He has 

! >laced it on bis estate of about one league from the town, and it has given so much satis-* 
action that several have been lately erdered from America. 

» Santa Martha, from its locality afld other advantages, together with the extensive trade 
in c^rnT provisions, horses, cattle, &c. Ac., with which it supplies Jamaica, and the other 
Wesf India Islands, ranks it as one of the principal ports of New Granada.” # 

Statemicnt of die •Trade of Panama, for the year 1843. 


A 11 a I V A L S. DEPARTURES. 

NATIONS. 



Vveielx. 

Tonnage. { 

1 Grew. 

Invoice Value, 


Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Invoice Value. 


number. 

tons. 

number. 

dollars. 

uutnber. 

tons. 


dollara. 

United States 

1 

149 1 

7 

22,000 





New Granada . . . . 

. 84 

1389 

270 

108.781 

31 

1276 

240 

207,972 

Great Britain 

. 2 

438 ‘ 

23 

.... 

8 

4380 

23 

11,000 

Boaador 

1 

17 

6 

3,284 

2 

75 

13 


Peru 

4 

26& 

32 

12,567 

a 

230 

25 


France 

1 

m 

18 


1 

205 

18 


Hambmv 

.. 1 

106 

a 

10 






Total 

.. 44 

2830 1 

303 

154,262 



385 1 

1 308,072 


STAijpscENT of Transit Trade, via Chagres. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

N ATKINS. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. ^ 

Value. 


dollars. 

00,850 

329,292 

50,910 

87,680 


dollars. 

132,128 

3,246 

202 

16,042 • 

257 




Old gold 



Hats'. 

Total of iinports I 

Sundiiea^ 

Tota of exporto 

477,432 

1 1(^1.938 


CoMMEBCiAi. Movement at Panama. 



Dollars. 

■ a 

EXPORTS. 

Dollara. • 


164,252 

477,432 

30.000 

20.000 


808,972 

151,936 

60.000 

46.000 

63.000 
12,000 

620,007 

P^iaChagve* 


Of money not reglatered, supposed • 

Of duet from Cbeco, euppoeed ••?... 

Tlftfll. . 1 1 ■ ■ 

Pearls, supposed*. . . .P. 

Hides, via Cbagres and Panama 

€3aI|I 

281,684 

Bnndriea ...... 

% 

Total 


8 D 


VOL« lU. 























Imports and Exports of Santa Martha in 1845 . 
. Imports* 
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Central Am BE iOA.—Tlie Ibllowing consular statement for the years 1843 
to 1844^ though referring to the Isthmus of Nicaragua and to Sidvador* we sub- 
join in the absence of further information. 

The foreign import trade of the state of Nicaragua, and of the republics in general 
of Central America, has been greatly effected by the continuance of the internal eosi- 
motiom ; nevertheless, owing to the great competition of speculators, the consumption of 
foreign manufactures has increased. 

The quantity of indigo exported has been about 4500 bales, three-fourths of which 
were the produce of the state of San Salvador, the crops of Nicaragua having almost en- 
tirely failed, owing to the want of rain during the season. 

The civi^war of Guatemala has partially interrupted iht cultivation of cochineal, to 
which attention has been given in the stul^ of N icaragua and Salvador. 

Agriculture is making some progress in Costa Hica. Coffee, which is of a superior * 
quality, is becoming an article of export trade. 5000 quintals were shippt d last year/ 
The quantity of chancala (coarse sugar) exported from the ports of the Republic in 
^1838, jj estimated at about 35,00(f quintals, of which Costa Rica produced about two- 
thirds. 

Slines , — Some activity is also visifde in the mining districts of Costa Rica, andwome 
valuable machinery has arrived from England. 

Nicaragua is beginning to encourage the working of mines, which are supposed to 
abound in the mountainous districts. Gold, silver, and copper abound in all parts of the 
state of Honduras, but the inAcurity of the country prevents persons from embarking 
capital in these works ^ 


CH AFTER V. 

STATISTICS OF VENEZUELA. 

Mims. — We have no account on which any reliance can be placed with re- 
ference to the%ninerals of Venezuela. The precious metals are reported to be 
abundant, especially in Cundinamarca. In Choco and Antiaqueo gold and silver 
are found, and, it is said, quicksilver. Mines of lead, iron, and copper have been 
worked in Socono. General Mac Gregor had cannon cast of the copper ^ 
1813, but the backward state of enterprise has^ with trifling exceptions, left the 
mineral riches of Venezuela undisturbed. Pasturage and agriculture, being, for 
a very thinly-settled region, far mwre immediate means of subsistence : especially 
since the Spanish race can no longer enslave the aborigines to work the 
miqps. ** 

, JHantf/bcfiires,— - Comparatively speaking, manufactures scarcely more than 
exist, l^nned leather axul morocco leather are prepared in Corora, blankets are 
made in Tocuyo, on a small scale, and constitute the chief manufactures. Some 
other articles arc made by foreign workmen establislAd in th^ country. The 
vapour refified sugars^ the cured hidesj and the soaps^ might obtain preference 
to the s&me articles from th^ United States — tallow candles are made of fair 
quality. ^ 

Some articles peculiar to the country are worthy of attention — such as mats 
made by thp Indians of the ^bres of the palm-tree, called Mauri tia, and hemp of 

if 
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the €oeui $0 ahe^ of « peculiar fineneesi and itraw hats of Maracaybo, equal in 
quality, or nearly so^ to those of Panama. The interior provinces of Ba^ui* 
simeto, of Merim, and Trujillo, manufacture tabk-cloths of' cotton, but will not 
bear comparison with similar European articles. 

The cnechenical trades are workers in Jewellery, loekmithf work, armourers 
work, joinery, and saddlery, of little importance, lliey are manufactured with 
rough, coarse tools. 

Joinery and saddlery are the most advanced trades at Caraccas, through the 
means of foreignears, who', for twenty years, have been settled at that place. Pew 
samples of furniture shojv the great varieties of wood valuable for cabinet* 
makers’ work. 

Agriculture . — ^We can only give a mere sketch o£ the state of agriculture tn 
this state. It is in a greater degree a pastoral than an agricultural country. Yet 
this extensive region has soils and climates, adapted tor the growth of every 
useful and rich product. Among the articles ^cultivated are some wheat in the.- 
high parts ; maize, or Indian corn for tortillas (the corn bread), sugar,' cacao, 
cotE^e ; some cotton, indigo, and tobacco. 

During the four years 1799 to 1803, 145,000 fanegas of cacao were exported 
from Maracaybo and Venezuela. 

Sugar has long been cultivated and exported, but not in great quantities. It has 
been exported to England since the duty has been diminished. {See Trade of Vene- 
znela.) And the province of Caraccas, if labour were abundant and enterprise exerted, 
has a soil and climate to produce an immense quantity. 

C^e.— Excellent coffee might be raised with ordinary care. At present its quality 
is Inferior to that of Jamaica. The produce, in 1812, was estimated at 5,000,000 lbs. 
There are two kindsj the one called of hot earth, the other of cold earth; they are worth 
the ordinary qualities, ten gourdes and a half per 100 lbs.* Spanish (ninety-une francs 
per 100 kilogrammes). 

Under the Spanish domination, the exportation of coffee^’did not surpass 60,000 quin- 
tals (2,760,000 kilogrammes) per year. From the 1st of July, 1840, to the 30th 
of June, 1841, the exports were estimated by the custom-house at 259,992 quintals 
(11,960,000 kilogrammes) of a value of 2,446,962 gourdeJf or 9,788,000 francs. If to 
this quantity is added the 35,000 quintals, which is annually consumed at Venezuela, 
the actual production would be of 294,992 quintals (13.570,000 kilogrammes) 

The soil rand climate being one of the roost favourable for the culture of this bean, 
it is estimated, that when once the new plantations shall be in full bearing, the countiy 
will produce above 500,000 quintals of coffee (23,000,000 kilogrammes). 

Cocao . — ^There are numerous plantations of this indigenous fruit, chiefly in the valleys 
beyond the mountains of the sea-coast. In 1789, 103,655 fanegas were exported. The 
produce of Caraccas, Maracaybo, Gdmana, and New Barcelona, in 1806, was estimated 
at 193,000 fanegas. That of Caraccas is considered superior, not only to the cocoa of 
other paits of the republic, but to every other cotintry. The red varies in price fiom 
sixteen to twenty-four gourdes per 110 lbs. of Spain (136 to 226 francs per 100 kilo- 
*^grammes). Gray cocoa (which was that sent to France before the proinulgation oii ihe^ 
late Spanish laws on the customs of the vascondagas provinces) is worth at Caraccas 
from twelve to eighteen gouides per 1 19 ibs. Spanish (113 to 170 francs pee 100 kilo- 
grammes). 

There was exported from the 1st of July, 1840, to thq^SOib of June, 1841,76,560 
quintals (3,521,700 kilogrammes) of cocoa, of a value of 1,327,000 gourdes (5,308,000 
francs). * 

The local consumption is calculated to be about 36,000 quintals (1,650,000 kilo- 
grammes)! and the contraband trade conceals nearly 15,000 quintals, (690,000 kilo- 

* The pound is 0.4G kilogiammcs. ^ 
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gramme*)! which makes the product amount to 128,000 quintals {5f%\SfiOO kilo* 
grammes). 

The culture of this article was of greater importance in the time of the Sfmniards, as 
the expdirtatton amounted then to 95,000 quintals (4,370,000 kilogrammes), but a great 
number of cocoa-trees were destroyed during the war of the independence. J.ater, and 
up to 1835, the planters either had not the means, or dared not, in the unccitain state 
in which they lived, form new plantations. The valley of Tuy lately cultivated, which 
is only eight or nine leagues fiom Caraccas, produces excellent cocoa. 

Tliere are three kinds, but all are inferior to the indigo of India. That of * 
the valley of Tuy is the most esteemed. The culture and trade of Indigo at Venezuela 
has lost much of their importance since its separation from Spain. Before 1820, the ex- 
portation aiftountcd^Tingally to ]0,000«quititals (460,000 kilogrammes), of a value of 

1.200.000 piastres specie (0^500,000 francs) ; from July 1, 1840, to June 30, 1841, it^ 
amounted but to 5462 quintals (251,200 kilogrammes), which at 125 gourdes per quin-^ 
tal, has produced a sum of 682,750 gourdes, or 2,731,000 francs. 

^ Cotton is not in quality so goochas that of the United States. It is worth on an ave- 
ragp thirteen gourdes per 100 lbs. Spanish (113 francs per 100 kilogrammes). Venezuela 
has mot the long silky^likc cotton. * ^ 

The exportation of cotton from July 1, 1840, to June 30, 1841, amounted to 

2.014.000 lbs. (926,440 kilogram qies), of a value of 242,000 gourdes (968,000 francs). 

According to official documents published at Caraccas in 1839, al^ut 50,000 quin- 
tals of cotton (2,300,000 kilogrammes), were produced, which at ten gourdes aud a half 
per quintal, produces a value of 525,000 gourdes (2,362,000 francs); the exportation 
amounted the same year to 27,993 quintals (926,300 kilogrammes), valued by the M- 
uister of the finances, at 241,989 gourdes (968,000 francs). Under the Spanish govern- 
ment, the exportation of cotton never amounted to 25,000 quintals (1,150,000 kilo- 
grammes). 

Leather (sole leather ), — That of Caraccas is considered too heavy ; that of Puerto 
Cabello and of Angostura is exported to France. The exportation of leather, from July 
1, 1840 to June 30, 1841, ^amounted to 574,000 lbs. (264,000 kilogrammes), valued at 

506.000 griurdes 2,024,000 francs). 

DividivL — Is a kind of husk that covers certain seeds. 

To be used it must be reduced to powder, sifted, and boiled in water for the space 
of eight or ten hours. It hTsold wholesale from six to eight reals per quintal (6fr. 50c. 
to Sir. 70c. per 100 kilogrammes). 

The exportation of dibidivi amounted to 1,264,000 lbs. (581,440 kilogrammes), va- 
luing 18,000 gourdes (72,000 francs). • 

Sarsaparilla, — 13,000 lbs. (5980 kilogrammes), have been exported, of a value of 
2500 gourdes (10,000 francs). 

Dyeing^woods and Lignum*vittB,—kTe very little esteemed in France, and serve^n 
general for ship ballast. 

Tobacco . — There is a great variety of tobaccofs in Venezueki : that of Varinas and 
of Cumanacao, if well selected, is ejtcellent for cigars. 

The Varinas tpbacco costs but twelve gourdes or twenty-five cents, to thirteen gourdes 
at Angostura on the Orinoco. Until now there has been pioduced in the whole repubPw 
^ Jic^ but 50,000 or 60,000 quintals of tobacco per year (2,300,000 tP 2,700,000 kilo- 
• grammeA amounting to a value of about 500,000 gourdes (40,000/.). 

Ill 1^41, 11,943 quintals of tobacco were exported (550,000 kilogrammes), value 
146,944 gourdes (23,200/.). In the time of the Spaniarih, the monopoly, el estanco, 
of tobacco, produced as miecli as 60,000/. annually. ^ 0 

iSt/4;ar.— 'Venezuela has seldom produced sugar, except for home consumption; in 
1841, titeie were exported but 8794 quintals (404,500 kilogrammes). The soil is well 
adapted fiw the culture of the sugar-esne ; that which is wanting are labourers: there 
are only 49,000 slaifes in the whole stiie. In 1844 the total quantity of sugar ex- 
ported was about 22U tons, in 1835 about 376 toii«. Since the alteration of the sugar 
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duties in 1845 there were exported to England from Venezuela during the six months 
ending the WOth of June, 702 tons, price 18/. Is. 6d. per ton. 

forms the principal wealth of Venezuela. The Llanos, or vast plains of the 
Orinoco, are covered with herds. There are reckoned to be about 2,400,000 horned 
cattle, 1,3P0,000 sheep and goats, and 400,000 pigs. During ten years the number has 
nearly doubled, notwithstanding the great interior consumption and mortality which has 
laid waste the principal haios of Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan muJUs are indefatigable, especially those of Angostura. One or two 
schooners from Martinique Import them. 

Indigo was first cultivated, or rather prepared in 1774, and next to tobacco, it becomes 
the most important product cf the valley of Cumanacao, of San Fernando, and of Arenas 
in 1784 there were exported from La Guyaia 126,233 lbs* in 1796, no less than 
737,996 Ihs. ; while that of Guatemala at the same time was estimated at 1,200,000 lbs. 
^ Vanilla grows in abundance in the forests. Wild cochineal grows near Coro, Ca» 
rona, Truxillo, and it is produced of excellent qualify in Cundinamarca. Brazil wood is 
exported from Maracaybo. 

Cocoa trees are grown around the villages and houses, and at Cumana they have 
hacis^idas, or farms of cocoa-trees; excellent oil is extracted from the nut; sarsaparilla, 
Jesuits* bark, numerous medicinal plants, drugs and resins are abundant; tamarinds, 
oranges, and all tropical fruits thrive. 

The forest trees are of the most varied and useful kinds. 

Ship -building Timber . — If cut in national forests, exportation prohibited. 

M. Depons says in his time, there were more than 1, 200,000 oxen, 180,000 horses, 
aid 90,000 mules pastured on the plains between the Orinoco and Maracaybo; 174,000 
ox-hides are said to have been exported in 1790. Herds of catile are now spread over 
the pastoral districts. 

Along the batiks of the Orinoco agriculture is nearly altogether neglected, and the 
inhabitants are described as remarkably indolent by fiobiiison and others. 

Tile cattle are killed in the same manner as in Spain. The animal is led to a stake, 
and the point of a strong sharp knife is stuck in between the two first curvical vertebra;, 
and the beast drops down instantly dead.^ 

The agricultural and other products of the country which enter into commerce as arti- 
cles of export, are stated in the statistical tables of trade. ^ 

* Robinson says, ** Sometimes they bleed the animal, and sometimes not ; but all of them 
agree in one method of cutting up the meat. No sooner has it ceased to breathe, than they com- 
mence the skiitniiig process ; and no sooner have they skinned part of it than *that part is sliced 
off in the coarsest manner. Thus it is slashed, cut, and torn asunder in every possible form ; the 
uDsaited part being used as pieces for roasting, stewing, and boiling; while the greater part that 
remains is rolled in salt and hung for a few days in tlie heat of the sun. Then when dry they call it 
'RiSso;and this, with the hides, ^rm a great part of tlieir merchandise either among tnemselves or 
with the West India Islands.’* u 

He says, *' The people liere drink very freely. Their breakfast in general consists of beef and 
(if they have it) wine or rum, and sometimes a cup of ^'ihocolate or cofiee. Having performed 
several surgical operations in Soledad, a village near Angostura, I may here g!ve a sort of notion 
Jiow they live in that village. The breakfast is a large basin of beef, boiled with plantains : a 
]arf;e basin of stewed beef and onions or garlic ; generally a large basin of tripe, stewed with 
onions or garlic ; and, lastly, a piece of beef rousted over the fire on a wooden spit. 

**It must be observed tliat this last is not bgbught to table on a plate, but sticking h«.d and fkst 
to the spit on which it was roasted. A person steps round from person to person, till all are served 
by cutting oft what they wish.. The bread is generally made ot Indian corn, and sometimes rice. 
Besides Indian corn,'^ there is another kind of bread, which they I cassava. It veiy much re- 
sembles ill appearance the oatmeal cakes used in Scotland ; but is almost tasteless. The natives 
use it plentifully, and seem to prefer both it and the Indian corn to our flour. The drink is not 
tea, bat rum-grog, and very often wine (claret). Punch is served up at eleven o’clock; which con- 
tinues to be used till dinner-time. Dinner is the same as breakfast ; and the evening is passed in 
playing cards, smoking cigars, and drinking. 

“ So (kr as 1 liave penetrated South America I have uniformly observed, that the inhabitants 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION. • 

Nearl]' all the trade of the state of Venezuela wtfb formerly carried on from 
the ports of Caraccas, c4iiefly through^La Ouayra, into each of the ports of Mara- ^ 
cay bo, Cumana, and 01(f Guayra, two or three vessels were admitted from^ 
Spain. M. Lavaysse, who seems to have investigated the state of trade of Vene"> 
zuela during the first years of the»present century, says — 

^ According to official statements, Venezuela, during the year 1807, the value of the 
agrioultural produce exported from The provinces which composed this fine country, 
exclusive of Trinidad, from 1794 until 1806, amounted to about 4,000,000 dollars an- 
nually; but, according to the docugients taken from the custom-houses of Port of Spain 
in Trinidad, and from those of the islands of Grenada, Tobago, Curagoa, 6t. Thomas’, and 
Martinico, which carried on the»qontraband trade with the provinces of Venezuela. I am 
sure the smugglers carried off annually, on an average, more than 2,500,000 dollars in 
produce; consisting of cocoa, cotton, indigo, a little cochineal, arnotto, woods for dyeiilg 
and cabinet-makess, copper, hides, maize, salted and smoked meat and fish, oxen, horses, 
mules, asses, monkeys, parrots, &c., and about 600,000 or 700,000 dollars in specie, and 
since 1801, a small quantity of sugar’*' and coffee. There were annually exported from 

seem to have no idea of grinding or bruising their materials by means of any other machinery than 
that which they possess in the.^rength of their arms, aided by a concave and convex stone to fit it, 
or by a wooden mortar. On the surface of the concave stone they put tlieir material to be bruised, 
such as pepper, salt, coffee, &c., and it is almost incredible to what a fineness they speedily reduce 
these substances ; while their Indian corn, rice, and such substances are bruised in the wooden 
mortar. After the corn bus be^ bruised, and sometimes the rice, they subject them to the friction 
of the two stones, with a little water, and thus they form the one or the other into a dough for 
making bread. 

The better orders of the people conduct themselves at table with great regujpritv and pro- 
priety, as much so, indeed, as could be expected in any country where the advantages of European 
civilisation have not been experienced. 

“ Tlie middle orders of people, liowcvcr, seldom have even one knife at table, and three-fourths 
of them have nothing but their fingers os substitutes for spoons, knives, and forks. The lower 
orders, indeed, would apply them to no other purpose than as weapons of destruction to sflb 
each other. • 

From this coarse mode of feeding among the ^reat body of the people, and from the gross 
materials upon whicli they subsist, stomachic complaints are very prevalent, which are greatly in* 
creased by habits tia^rally indolent and unclean. 

Smoking tobacco, especially in the form of cigars, is almost universally practised: and almoll^ 
all women, who practise this more than the men, lose their front teeth! , 

^ ” Gaming, especially on Sunday, is carried on here to a great extent. This consists in billiards 

and in cards ; and, while the putcry of every one is poverty, poverty, were you to walk into any 
,, of tlie huts, for instance of Soledod, you would find the tables loaded with silver and gold. 

** The women dress their long, lank, black hair in two tresses, one on each side of the head. 
Among tlie higher classes, thc^eem to dress it in one twist, which they fastcA with a comb to the 
upper and posterior part , of their head, somewhat in the English fashion.** 

* Teif years ago (about 1820) there wos scarcely as much sugar made as sufficed the local 
consumptioo. I believe I do not exaggerate when 1 say that, on an average, every individual, 
rich or poor, consumes at least one pound of tt per day. It is mixed with almost all Kinds of food 
and drink ; and is indisj)ensab]e for chocolate, which is taken three or four times each day.-^ 
Lavayuc, , 
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tbwe provtD<ies to Spain and Mexico,* about *2,000,000 dollars in colonial produce ; 
which increases the exportations to about 5,200,000 dollars. 

The official statements of the intendancy of Caraccas specified the importations 
into this country, including contraband trade, at only 5,500,000 dollars, at the same 
period; those statements are below the truth. On an average from 1789 to 1807, 
the annual importations amounted to nearly 6,500,000 dollars, including smuggling. 
Previous to the French revolution, the French had half of this trade. The French mer- 
^ chants of Martimeo, the Dutch of St Eustacia and Curafoa, the Danish of St Thomas, 
and the Swedish St Bartholomew, had their share in this commerce ; but since the 
Island of Trinidad was taken by the British, in 1797, they have obtained all the trade of 
that country, where they have established commercial connexions, even as far as the cen- 
tral point of South America, in Santa Fe de Bogota, capital of the k!lngdoin bf New Gra- 
nada, whose bishop, a dealer in human flesh, carried on, hi 1788 and 1789, the negro 
\rade, in conjunction with an English house in Dominica.*’ 

Humboldt, in 1803, estimated the exports Venexuela at nearly 6,000,000 of 
Spanish dollars, equal to 1,333,333/. English money. The exports of La Guayra 
amounted according to his statement, to 2,400,000 doHapy those of Curoana^tind 
Nueva Barcelona, to 1,200,000 dollars; of Maracaybo an^l|!NLngo8tura to 1,000,000 
dollars ; and those of Carupano and some smaller ports to MOfOOO dollars. During 
the war of independence agriculture was much neglected, and the amount of ex- 

S orts decreased. In 1824, a year after that event had taken place, the exports of 
>a Ouayra did not exceed 1,650,000 dollars, though some of the articles sold at a 
higher price. Tiie disturbed state of the country has prevented the trade from 
improving, as is apparent from the British imports, which, though by far the 
most important, did not exceed 200,000/. annually, between 1829 and 1837, on the 
average of that period. 


Statsment of the Value in currency dollars of Imports into, and Exports from, the Re- 
public of Venezuela, with the Amount of Duties thereon, distinguishing the Trade with 
each Country, in the Year ending the 30th of June, 1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

VALUE. 

DUTIES. 

Importe. 

E&porte. 

Total. 

Inporte. 

Exports. 

Total. 

ti«rniMy 

SardlaU 

Dminark 

Ualied State* 

|p.«« 

Fvaoe 

Greet BiitelB 

Helluid 

IfeEieo. 

New Oreiuide 

Sweden 

Oiher CottDtrlee 

Total Telue.ddllare.... 

„ £ eterling.*.. 

dollare. 

4f>9,904 

e.X73 

99,^274 

1,217.227 

162,494 

205,909 

987,048 

299,193 

893 

31.833 

957 

14,9G1 

1 

dollar*. 

776,023 

20,430 

930,911 

2,0064*87 

943,308 

920,789 

740,418 

2.1.993 

8.822 

1,118 

2,113 

3,072 

dollare. 

1,242,127 

26,703 

1,492,189 

3,224,214 

709.763 

726,295 

1,727,406 

406,747 

9,679 

82,493 

a.ort 

18,038 

dolliire. 

161,034 

2,069 

239,040 

233,090 

29,993 

64,577 

299,075 

96,654 

844 

241 

4 

10,282 

doUere 

^930 

096 

29,046 

90,072 

23,628 

22,990 

89,227 

8,009 

440 

9 

2 

n 479 

dollen 

190,865 

3,624 

268,087 

829.009 

49A82 

87,976 

834,902 

69,a«0 

784 

251 

S 

10,761 

4,302,948 1 6,871,188 

0,673,736 

1 1,090,173 

260,388 

1,350.562 

717,091 1 893,198 

1,012,289 

1 181,099 1 43,308 | 

229,097 




Jteport on the Trade of Venezuela^ drawn up from Official Returns at Caraccas, and 
published by the J^inister of Commerce and Agriculture, in his Official Bulletin, 1845. 

Imports , — The total imports for 1841*42, were estimated at 25,220,000 francs, and 
in 1843-44, they fell to 17,636,000 francs (twenty-five francs to one pound sterling). 

Exports . — ^The exports for the same period fell from 30,412,000 to 23,867,000 
francs. 

* A great quantity of Venezuela cocoa, commonly called Caracca, is exported So Vera Cruz. 

— IM. 
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Decrease of Trade, — ^Thc total value, therefore, of the trade of 1843-44, ^hes a 
diminution of 14,129,000 francs, or twenty-five per cent, in comparison to that of 
1841-4j^, and of 6,025,000 francs, or twelve per cent on that of 1842-43. 

Cavse , — iThe cause of this decrease is attribnted to the badness of the seasons during 
the last few years — it greatly affecting the breeding of beasts and agriculture^ which are 
the trading resources of the country. The rapidly progressive steps taken by this trade 
during the first twelve years of its political existence, from 1830 to 1842, was mostly 
owing to the credit which a country, possessing such vast resources, easily procures, at, 
its first outset in the commercial world. ♦ 

• Foreign Capital , — By means of foreign capital, bonowed at fifteen, eighteen, and 
even twenty per ceyt, agricultural proprietors, having carried on their operations to an 
unlimited extent, an epoch of pecuniaiT embarrassment had overtaken them, thus creat- 
ing many failures, whilst oftiers, not so unfortunate, were com{>elled to retrench their ea^' 
penses and their purchases, which naturally was seriously felt by the exterior trade. • 
Amount of decrease per Countries , the following tables, showing the nature and 
value,of the merchandises composing the trade of Venezuela, it will be more particularly 
retyarkecl, that the tr|c|e of Denmark and its colonics has decreased in the whole 
2,803,000 francs; thal\ Mr France, 1 ,787,000 francs; that of Spain, 1,500,000 Qiancs ; 
and that of England, a‘W^e mpre than 1,000,000 francs. The trade with the Hanse 
Towns and Netherlands, has remtfined pretty much the same. The United States is the 
only country which has at all increased in its trade with Venezuela. It purchases 
in general inferior coffee, the better quality being consumed by Germany; of 
3,000,000 of kilogrammes of the latter quality, being about one-fourth part of the total 
exportation of this article, Hamburg took 2,600,000 in the years 1843-44, the rcmaitfder 
went to Bremen; the Hanse Towns are the most advantageously placed in the trade of 
Venezuela. From 1831 to 1342, the French trade with this country greatly developed 
itself. During those eleven y^rs, its envoys rose from the paltry sum of 120,000 francs 
to 3,161,000 francs! and its purchases at Venezuela, from 537,000 francs to 3,886,000 
francs! No other country had increased its trade with Venezuela so rapidly and in so 
short a time. If this trada has fallen off from 1842 to 1844, it is not the only country 
which experienced at that time this kind of stagnation. ^ 

Denmark, or rather the Danish possession St. Thomas, has also experienced a similar 
decrease in its trade wiOi ^nezuela. In 1831 its total value amounted to 7,876,000 
francs, in 1841 it was estimated at more than 9,000,000 francs, but in 1843 it did not 
exceed 4,297,000 francs. The Island of St. Thomas, a well-known entrepot for the trade 
of Europe witb the continent of America, loses much of its importance in proportion as 
the trade with uiis part of America becomes more direcL It is the same ^ith the Island 
of Curasao which greatly affected the exchanges of the Netherlands. Its transactions 
with Venezuela in 1831 valued 843,000 francs ; in 1841, 3,140,000 francs; and in 1843 
they suddenly fell to 2,374,000 francs; and although they were more considerably in 
1844 than in 1843, nevertheless Us trade with Vqpezucla seems gradually relaxing. 

Several other countries of America have a small trade with Venezuela, which may 
increase in importance as their population progresses, and more particularly are distin- 
guished under this head Mexico and New Granada. Sardinia and Belgium are also 
beginning to frequent its ports. If we compare the years 1842 and 1843, we find tpbe 
iifiportations of tissues during the latter peri^ to have considerably. decreased, whereas 
specie hfid greatly increased, this latter causing, no doubt, the fall in the tissues, 

F^ports, —Amon^ the exports, coffee^ tobacco, indigo, cotton, and specie have greatly 
decreased. Of coffee, the exports in 1841 amounted to^ 13,500,000 francs; in 1842 
they fell to 10,113,000 Itancs ; and in 1843 to 8,893,000 franos. The Venezuelan 
treasu|;y depending principally upon the customs’ duties, necessarily experiences a great 
•reductioy in its revenue. . 

III. 8 E 
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Customs* Dues.^ln the yiar 1840, when this republic had attained the heisrht of its 
pro^penty^ these duties amounted to 9,000,000 francs ; in 1843 they were estuaated at 
only 5,669,000 francs, of which 5,576,000 francs were levied on the imports, or thirty, 
per cent of the total value imported. 

Imports , — Of 17,636,000 francs of imports, the ports of La Guctyra received 
9,738,000 franca; Pmrto Cabello 2,984,000 francs; Maracayho 1,922,000 francs; 
Cumana 812,000 francs ; Angostura 631,000 francs, &c. 

JSxports . — Of 23,876,000 francs of exports, the ports of La Guagra contributed 
‘‘9, 184,000 francs; Puerto- C^hello 6,094,000 francs; Maracayho 2,606,000 francs; 
Angostura 2,416,000* francs ; Maturin 875^000 francs, &c. 

Coasting Trade, — These six ports had more than seven-eighths of the whole Vene- 
zuelan trade; the others, such as Barcelofia, Guiria^ La Vela, &c., Confined themselves 
•nore particularly to the coasting trade. « 

Cattle Trade, — Maturin monopolises the cattle trade. 

GsNEBAii Ti-arie of different Countries with 
Venezuela, in 1842, 1814. 

C O^T N T R 1 E S ImportH. Experts, i totai.. 

fr. fr. I fr. 

United Staton .^,110,000 n,R70,fl00' 

England and ito colonies 5,0£)4.»00 4,on2,oo(), !),120,O(M) 

Hanse Towns 2,7*24,000 .^,510,000! 0.234,000 

Spain and its colonies H7I,000 4,34*2,0Q0l 5,‘21 3,000 

Denmark and its cniouies... 2,K()3,ooO 1.434, ono 4.207 ,ooii 

France and its colonies 1,540.000 ],73M00 3.2H4,00Q 

NetU6rlands and its colonies. 1,248,0(N) i,12ri.000 2,37.3 ,(hmj 

Mexico 37,000 30l,0»W U'iH.IT' 

Other countries 137,000| 22'i,t)00| 302,1 

Total I l7,G3C,OOOj 23,«(;7,000' 41,r>03,( 

Total of t he year 1 842...; 20,439,000! 27,OS9,0(Mi| 4^52M.( 

Exports, 1843, 1844. 


Principal Articles of Import, 


ARTICLES. 1 Francs, 


Ti8>tiies of cotton 5.401,000 

„ of *..hrrad 3,001,000 

„ of Bilk 021,000 

„ of wool r>fMi,00(> 

Flour flH2.0fi0 

Provisions..... 755,1K10 

H ard ware l.OOO 

525,000 

Whip* 454,000 

Specie. . ..I 1, 740,000 


* 20,f)00 doacu buttles and 7 1 ,000 arri>5p«r in casks. 


Coffee 

Cocoa 

Cured hides 

Indigo 

Tobacco 

Cattle 

Cotton 

Mulea and Hones. 
Dibidtoi 

Bpoehs* 


Quantity. 

Valne. 

kil. 

fr. 

13,244,000 

> 1 
8,893,000< 

1 


1 

r 

4,107.000 

inimber. 

5,404,000 1 

027,000 

2,584,000 

kll. 

103,000 

1,322,000 

1,172,000 

1.050,000 

number, .u 
14,604 

717,000 { 

kil. 

954,000 

000,000 J 

L 

number. 


1,848 

643,000 

kil. 

9,121,000 

^ 208,000 

... 

912,000 1 


Whence exported, I Quantity. 


kil. 

U n ited States . ^ 0.004,000 

H anse Towns 2,084,000 

Enf*land ],70G,000 

France. 890,000 

Uenmark 71 5,000 

Spain 2,870,000 

France ia . . . . 532,000 

Mexico..... 442,000 

Principally to the United Btatea. 

United States 132.000 

Uanse Towns... 1,167,000 

number. 

England 12,623 

Prance and its colonies 1,839 

kll. 

England 373,000 

Hanse Towns 190,000 

Spain 147,000 

Prance 189,000 

nnmber. 

England 1,584 

Ui. 

England f%084,000 

ft, 

Denmark 401,000 

Netherlands «... 179,000 

Sprin 170,000 
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yAViOATios from the lat Jaly, 1840, toibe SOtK of Jana, 3841. 


• 

FORTS. 

KNTKRSO. ^ 

DEPARTS l>. . 

Yeiaelaof tlie Republic. 

Poreigii TeMeU. 

Veieela of the Republic. 

Foreiga Teicela. 

Veacela. 

ToDuage. 

Vewela. 

Tbmiage. 

VeiiielB. 

Tonnage. 

Ve«aelf. 

Tonnage. 

Lft Gmm..... 

Po«rto 

Aiigottiira...<..7...f. 

Maracaybo 

Matnrlik 

l4i Vel» .....1 

Guiria 

Rarcelfnia 

Garupano 

Adioora y Jayavaa 

Panpatar 

Juao Griego 

Ciiinarebo 

Citron* 

Riogaribe 

Uigueroli 

Total 

number. 

[ 28 

1 ^ 

44 

41 

tl 

IV 

a 

1 ! 

tone. 

2AU 

2,470 

2,103 

2.2*10 

483 

l.(i75 

54Mte 

HIM 

215 

•577 
e 317 

i 

1 

tona. 

81,500 

10,802 

1,7H0 

5,344 

430 

1,322 

30 

750 

35U 

771 

*43 

19 

number. 

23 

• 04 

170 

32 

^247 

• 23 

500 

8 

11 

37 

23 

103 

72 

10 

1 

0 

2 

torn. 
2,008 
[ 2,07.2 

eO.944 
2,578 
5,407 
1,003 
3,022 

025 

910 

532 

1,439 

802 

051 

100 

101 

90 

130 

number. 

173 

102 

40 

48 

54 

20 

11 

14 

0 

14 

2 

2 

10 

14 

1 

3 

2 < 


351 

15,18*1 

58,7HH 

1316 

31,315 

591 

I 04,882 


TRADE OF VENEZUELA WITH FRANCE IN THE YEARS 1842 , 1843 , AND 1844 . 
* The value of the trade of France is as follows (the direct operations only) : — 

Imported into France from Venezuela . . 3,142,099 francs. # ^ 

Imported into Venezuela from France • . . 3,348,235 „ 


Total . . 6,491,034. „ 

In 1838 this trade did not exceed 4,500,000. 

In the French imports, coftee, in 1842 (special trade), 1,203,824 francs (1,416,264 
kilop;ramnies) ; cotton, 49^,429 francs (274,127 kiloji^ranimes) ; Indigo. 518,416 francs 
(32,401 kilojjrammes) ; skins, raw, 305,422 francs (109,679 kilogrammes): cocoa, 174,933 
francs (194,370 kilogrammes), &c. 

In the French exports, fyl ken tissues, 730,956 francs ; cotton, 187,771 francs; wines, 
164,589 francs; brandy, ft8,C)3*» francs; paper, books, and engravings, 150,834 francs; 
pottery, glass, and crystals 106,510 francs; perfumery and soaps, 187,000 francs; 
cloths, 145,000 francs; mercery and fashions, 136,000 francs; linen cloths, 95,500 ; 
gold and silverware, jewellery, manufactured metals, and Parisian indTistry, 148,000 
francs, &c. 

Navigation ^ — According to official documents, the navigation, in 1843, gave employ- 
ment to hfty-one vessels, measuring 8477 tons, all French except five, giving an In- 
crease, in comparison with 1842, of six vessels, and 1314 tons ; in 1844 there weremily 
twenty-eight vessels, measuring 4315 tons, of whielj twt niy-thri‘.' were French. 


JExrouTS frotn Venezuela to France. 


Imports into Venezuela from France. 


• ARTICLE S. 

1H43 

1844 

A R T 1 C L E S. , 

1813 

, eg- 

1844 


tranc**. 

fratir&. i 


traiica. 

franco. 


•1,400,000 

512.000 1 

431.000 ’ 

942.000 
:i39,ooo 

274.000 


435,000 
' 135,000 

1 112,000 

443,000 

Indigo 


Haw* hidMH , 

iif 1 

1*11 linfl 

Cotton 

A 310,0(81 1 

229,000 1 

1. '121(810 
315,000 

1 , of llitY 1 ^ ,,, . 1 

i *.k!oou 

1 139,000 

55,000 

82,0(K) 

Cocoa 

\Vine.<( f. 

% 



Paper, bimka, and ebgravingH . . 

Cured and tuuried hidua 

PerfiinieB, 3tc 

*17,000 

1 88,000 

1 K0,000 

170.000 

151.000 

128.000 


Indianas and cotton-stuffs have been furnished, up to the present time, by Eng- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland. This latter countiy exports only indianas of middling 
C|uality. The Americans introduce tlieir comnum cotton domestic siuif% into Vene- 
zuela. ; ^ ^ 
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Ordinary and fine tineinriM, in general, imported from England and Germany, 
Woollen cloth comes prbcipalljj^rom France, and also from England, Belgium, and 
Germany, of the ordinary qualities. ^ 

Silks are from France, England, and Germany. England imports but small quanti- 
ties, generally of Indian foulards^ and stuff for cravats and waistcoats; Switzerland im- 
ports plain ribbons ; Germany copies French designs, furnishes stuffs and velvets of 
silk. Yet France exports to Venezuela all kinds of stuffs of silk, either pure or manu- 
factured. Hardware comes from England and Germany it is a very considerable 
article. Glassware almost exclusively from Germany. Real and false jewmlery also firoin 
Germany. Dclfware*is imported by England. 

Glass, which on account of •the bad roads in Venezuela, cannot be transported but 
by a very few routes, is furnished, the common quality by Germany, add the fine qualities 
France and England. * 

^ Furniture is imported by the Americans. It is imported in pieces, as a precaution 
against the difficult communications and the intensity of the heat. 

Eatables arrive from America, Spain, and in small Quantities from France. 

Wine comes from Spain, America, and France. France exports to Veneziieta the 
red wi^;es of the Gironde in hogsheads or butts. TIfe Spaniards and Americans furnish 
the sweet wines of Malaga and the red wines of Catalonia. The French wines of Lan- 
guedoc are nearly analogous to those advantageously ex^^orted by the Catalonians. The 
trade of liqueurs is of some importance at Venezuela, and may yet be of much greater 
consequence ; it is also a very good article for a cargo for navigation. ^ 

Soaps come almost exclusively from America ; they find a market on account of their 
softness and low price. 

Perfumes are almost exclusively from France. 

Tanned goods are introduced by the French and Americans, the former bring 
skins and the latter the leather. This branch of importation has greatly «diminished on 
account of the number of tan-houses established in the country. 

Anns , — The low price of the German and Belgian ^^eapons give them the priority, 
except rich weapons. ^ 


CIIAl^ER VII. 


BRITISH CONSULAR RETURN OF THE TRADE OF VENEZUELA IN 1844-184/5. 

• • 

In comparing the value of the imports of the present year with the imports during the two pre- 
vious years, there has been an increase of per cent, as respects 18-13 and J844i and a 
diminulion of 2 6-7 per cent as respects 1840-1841, the year in which the amount of imports 
was greatest. 

Tn the value of the imports from Great Britain, there has been an increase of 20 1-8 per cent 
os compared with the imports from thence m 1843-1844. 

Their amount in 1843 and 1844, having been 203,764/., and in 1844-1845,244,773/, 

In the general exports there has been a decrease of per cent, as compared with the exports 
in 1843-1844, and of 283 per cent as compared with them in 1841-1842, the*year in which the 
aiflbunt of exports was greatest. 

As respects tlie eaporis to Great Britain there has been an increase in 1844-1845, of 14 7-fo 
per cent, the respective amounts being, in 184;l-1844, 161,283/., 1844-1845, 185,080/. ^ 

But there is a diminution of 1 1-8 per cent as respects 1842-1843, the year in whicli the exports 
to Great Britain were the greatest. 

The statements hereafter furbish the particular^ of the descriptic^ and value of the principal 
articles of import and ixport, and of the amount of gold and silver coin imported and exported in 
1844-1845. # 

Eight hundred and fourtei’ii Venezuelan vessels, with a tonnage of 20,566 tons, entered the 
ports of the republic; and 1400 vessels, with a tonnage of 36,778 tons departed th^efrom in 
1844-1645; whilst 414 Britisli and other foreign vessels, with a tonnage of 56,650 tons, cnU’rcd, 
and 491 vessels, wMth a loimagc of 67,736 tons, departed tliercfrom during the same period. 

Of the foreign vessels that entered fifty-six were British, witli a tonnage of 9355 Ions, and of 
Uiose that departed, 1 19 were Brilisli, with u tonnage of 12,866 tons. • 
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Of Aft Aftftl.'Mue of tmportftf lay 703^774; 187»700/. were infported in Venezuelan vessels; 
ni^d in AritiBh and other foreign vesnels ; and of the total value of exports say 804,745/. ; 

177,88^/. were exported in Venezuelan vessels, aira 717,4064 in Britisli and other foreign vessels. 

Thewate of duties on the amount of imporU chargeable with a duty was, in ]a44*1845, 874 
per eent^ it having been 854 1843-1844, and 84} per cent in 184*2-1843. 

The duties on exports have been taken off since the 1 1th of May, 1844. # 

The following are the rates of duties on amount of imports paid in 1844-1845 respectively by 
the undeMUentioned countries, including in the calculation the duties termed ** subsidiary,’* and a 
duty on imports charged on the entrance of vessels at “ La Guairia,’’on amount of imports charge- 
able with a di|ty^ Great Britain, 38 2-3 per cent; France, 32 4-5 ppr cent; United States 63 4-5 per* 
cent. * 

On amount including goods admitted duty free: Great Britain, 29 7-8 per cent; France 27 1-3 
per cent; United Sta^s, .844 ^^ut. * 

Tile duties on warehoUlin^or goods amSunted in 1844-1845 to 8254 

The annexed statement, shows the amount collected for dues and cliargcs on shipping 
during 1844-45, to have been 9.8034 1 4s. 5d. ft 

The minister of finance states in hit report to congress that if the amount in 1845 of the na« 
tional income, 89^ per cent was derived from duties on customs ; such duties; tlierefore, bear the 
pr^oftion of 711 per cent to the total amount of national and municipal income of the year. 

Notwithstanding the high rate of duties levied on imports into Venezuela, thctc is a very general 
* lamour for their increase, and for the establishment of commercial restrictions and prollfoitions 
jpon tile delusive assumption that such measures are the only panaceas, excepting that of raising 
another Anglo- Venezuelan loan, whiuli can be adopted by congress and the country, for relieving 
the embarrassments of the necessitous and indebted agriculturists, and for affording, according to 
the Venezuelan popular theory, 4hc indispensable protection to native industry. 

This retrocession from the sounder notions of commercial and financial policy, hitherto pre- 
valent in Venezuela, is the result of the excitement engendered by the estahlisliment at Caraccaa in 
1843, by two or thice of tlie principal proprietors and directors of the so-called “ National Hank,” 
of a periodical designated as Ei Promoiory in which, with a view to personal and party objects, 
the most subversive principles were set afloat, and the most inflammatory language was directed 

r *nst foreigners, the doctrines of commercial freedom, and especially against the laws which afford 
only real legal security for commercial and money transactions in Venezuela in respect of 
establishments and individuals, not like tlic national bank, clothed with the extraordinaiy powers 
and privileges of the Venezuelan fisc. 

From the cippeuranre of Uiis mischievous paper to the present time, the nation has been de- 
signedly kept in a state of morbid irritability agaiqst, and distrust of, foreigners; and, as a conse- 
quence, the illiberal Spanish colonial system of prohibition and restrictions has been openly upheld 
and advocated by the severs^# contending parties, os the surest means of acquiring political 
capital. 

Owing to this feverisli and diseased state of the public mind, to the tardiness and want of con- 
fidence in a faithful administration of justice, and to the consequent increasing disregard and callous- 
ness of debtors c8nccrning their character and commercial credit, the trade of thw country is not 
gen(*rally considered, bv competent judges, to be in a sound or liealthy condition ; and notwith- 
standing the increase of British imports, the trade is, in fact, fast dwindling into a species of retail 
trade in tlie hands of petty dealers. 

Two long established commercial houses lately wound up their affairs. On doing this th^y 
declared ** We have held on for along time in doubt, i]%thc hope of some favourable cliangc, but, 
alas, to end in disappointment.” 

Neither of tliesc commercial houscs^havc been replaced by the establishment of other British 
firms. • 


The president. General Soublette is fully sensible of the erroneoH*^ %iews taken by his coiint^- 
mon in respect to the question of commercial freedom, and the suicidal measures, by tlie adoptloSi 
of which they vainly flatter themselves Venezuela will be enabled to place hftr trade and finances 
upon a sftund and healthy foqjting. 

The value of foreign merchandise imported into Venezuela in 1844-1845, in transit for 
New Granada, amounted to 132,210 dollars 97 cents, cqpal to 21,1544 14s. 2d.; of which 
amount 118,432 dollars 71 c^ts, equal to 18,9494 4s. 7J., was introduce)} through the port ol 
Maracaybo, and 13,784 dollars 26 cents, equal to 22054 9s. 7d.. through that cf Angostura. 

The kmount of British merchandise through the two ports was as follows: through Maracaybo 
47,339 dolkiTS 20 cents, equal to 7.')744 5s. 7d. ; through Angostura 4928 dollars 42 cents, equal 
to 788/. 7s. ; total, 52,207 dollars 08 cents, equal to 83024 12s. 7d. 

Caraccas, February 16, 1846. 
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Valuer «s per MsnifesI, of (Sooda^ iududlog Gold and Silver Ccdn and Bullion, Imported 
into Veneauola from aU Countries, respectively, during the Financiiil Year ending the 
SOth of June, 1845.**-«>£zchad.ge Six Dollars and a Quarter to the Pound Sterling. 


N A T 1 o N a. 


Amount 
charged 
With Spe-I 
Icl&c Duty. 


^mnt Britain and her coloniee 

Denmark and her ooloniea, §t. Thomaa. . 

United States 

Oeriuany, Bremen, and Hamburg 

France, and French West Indian colonies 

Holland and her colonies, Curauoa 

Spain and her colonies 

ifaaico 

H '*w Granada and Gogjira 

Sardinia,*. 

Countriea not named in official retama.. 
Amount of conSscations 


Total dollara 3.H04.74S I 2(>.\042 

Total £ sterling I fi 2 a,l <»0 I 32 ,>iii 7 


dollara. 

fM3.K2a 

382,2(14 

693,118 

239,394 

229,317 

109.G27 

*' 73 

20,302 

486 

3,767 


Duty ad 
Valorem. 


Duty free. 


dollara. 

43,330 

32,878 

36,797 

69,010 

32,926 

13,098 

3,886 

40 

3,299 

2 

170 


dollars. 

132,329 

1181,475 

345,(i(>() 

6 ,S »4 

67,409 

•87,172 

30,279 

2 

3,390 

S2 

17% 


861 .W 


Gaanu 

Total* 


dollara. 

1.329,830 

873,181 

963,721 

041,028 

340,789 

330,387 

233,2!i2 

42 

75 

30,391 

2,439 

4,032 


Amount of Dntiea. 


Ordinary. 


dollars. 
398,371 
210,363 
289,740 
172,348 
82 ,mi 
» 83 ,ft 0 
72,862 
12 
71 
11,547 
217 
1,3(18 


4,001.727 1.32.1,440 

793,877 ' 211,731 


Bxtra. 


dollars. 

4?:£I 

28,074 

17,2.25 

8,2419 

8,373 

7,283 

1 

7 

1,13.5 

21 

131 


132,342 

21,173 


Guano 

Total. 


438,S<« 

231,397 

318.714 

189,383 

90,060 

92,099 

80,137 

18 

78 

12,702 

238 

1,630 


I l,is.5,7«iK 

I 232 . 0*^6 



dollars. 

4,408,890 

4,961,727 

705,422 

793,877 

3Jl per cent. 

33^ percent. 

' in 1844-1843 t 


rM52.837 

HS,435 

Ciimpamon of aniouut of duties on imports chargeable with a duty, in 1843-1844 
„ .. „ „ „ „ lU lM44-lHt.3, III 

1,318,932 

1,433,788 

21 1,029 

232,926 

IncrciMi*, in 1844— 10^ prr rent 


136,85(1 

21,897 

Inert-uso in the 
.imoiirit uf duty, 

1 3>lo per relit. 

Comparison of the value of Imports from Gn'ut Britain, in 18iJ-lH44. 

w » » M » «»» 1844-1845 

1,27.1,520 
1,32<) 830 

203,7(>1 

244,773 


Inctoasc, in 1841-1815, 2<ii percent 


41,(K)9 



Note A. At La Gusiraa duty of two per cent on amount of diitios on imports is fiirtln^r rnllerted, us a port-oliurKe 
on ''entrance of vessels;** but ss tins is iii luuliiy a duty on iinpurts, and u not paid by the owner uf (he vessel, but 
by the importer, it is not iiicludod iii the above statement. 


In addition to the ordinary and extraordinary duties' on imports, included in 
the treasury and custom-house returns under those denouiiiiations, two other 
duties on imjiorts arc collected; iiainely, 1st, a “ subsidiary duty’’ of two per 
cent on the amount of those duties on imports at La Guayra, and o\ four per cent 
at all other parts: 2udly, two ])er cent on amount of said duties on imports at 
La Guayra, collected us a port chartije on the eutriince of vessels the two du- 
ties being together equal to four per cent on the amount of ordinary import duties, 
with ten per cent additional, which, although termed an extidordiaary duty, is, 
in fact, an ordinary duty, therefore tlie actual rate of duties on iin|)orts charge- 
able with a duty v\as, in 1844-1845, 37 t per cctit ; it having been 
3^J per cent, * 
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Custom Hoifsia Valuo of Export from Vetieauela, including Gold and Silver Coin and 
Balliou during the Year ending the 30th of Jaiic> 1845. — Exchange Six Dollars and a 
quarter to the Pound Sterling. 


COUNTRIES. 


Groat Rrltaln anA Britioh oolonies 

Unitod Statea 

JDonmarlc. and her cvlonicM, St. Tliomar.... 

Germany, Bremen, and Hamburg 

Spain and her gDlonien 

Fr«nee, and Frencn West Indian ColonioH . 

Holland and her colony, Curacoa 

Menico < 

New Grenaddkaod Goajiim 

Hayti. ^ 


Sardinia a... 

Austria 

Various countries not me iitioiied in official returun.. 


Amount. 


Remarks. 


dollars. 

1,37(;.SP0 
411,3.10 
701. 0H9 
1,012,747 
477,404 

0,000 

540 

43..'i.17 

22,000 

701 


dd Sterling. 


Subsequent to thfo 
Ist of July, 1844, 
tlit> Duties on Ex- 
I portH hare been 
! ukao oft. 


Total 




Comparison of Amount of Exports. 

* dollars. 

Ill 1813, IS 44 .'i.0fl«,7i0 

lnlH41. 1H15 5,502,1.09 


£ 

954, «7f. 
894.745 

Decrease in 1844-5, 0} percent .‘I74,5(>7 .. 59,931 

CoMPAnisoPi of the Value of Exports to Great Britain. 


dollars. 

In 1843, 1841 1,008.023 

In 1HI4, 1845 1.1.10,751 


Increase in 1844-5 14 7*10 percent 148,728 


£ 

101,28.1 

186,080 

23,797 


Statement of the Description and Value, as per Manifest, of the different Articles of 
Foreign Manufacture imported into Venezuela during the Year ending the 30th of 
June, 1845. Exchaiige.Six Dollars and a quarter to the Pound sterling. 


ARTICLES. 


Value. 


liars. 

Account bonka, maps, mu- 

sic, drawings, &c 

Animals, live 

Harrela and casks, beer . . . 1 8.84(1 1 
Books, printed 24,555 1 


A B, T I C L E S. 


Value. 


ARTICLES. 


4}02(h 


6,197 

1,000 


Boots and shoes . 

Buttons .0 

Carriages, carts, and wheel- 
barrows... 

Cider. 

Clothing, ready-made 

Coal 

Cordage* 

Cottons 1,533,161 

Barthenware 30,0831 

Flour 228,705] 

Pii r niture, house 1 3,629 

Glassware, flne .3,679 

Ditto, common 20,52S| 

Glass plate 2,247 

Gowns, artlftcial flowers, 

efans, &c 

Grain, seeds, and plants.. 

Gunpowder. 

Hardwara, and articles of| 
iroo 


12,882 

2,348 

10,711 

62(11 

10,020 


4,989 

82,779 

5,207 


125,601 


Broaght forward....) 

lists and bonnets 

Inatrnmenu of agriculture 

Slid art 

Jowi'llery, fine 

Ditto, false 

lAce 

Lamps 

Leeches 

Linens 

Medicines and drugs 

Mills, sugar 

Musical instruments 

Ornaments for public build- 
ings, churches, dec 

Paint and paint-bniahes .. 

Paper of all sorts..... 

Perfumeiv 

Pictnres, and picture- ' 

frames ..j 

Pitch and tsr 

Printing-presses 

Provisions, groceries, dec., 
including oil and vine-j 

RBr 

Saddlery, harness, Acc... 


Carried forward. » . . 12,160.^31 


w 


dollars. 

2,1 50,273 Brought forward . . . 

31,149 Silks 

'Skins nf animids 

in,1R7'Snap 

13,805 Silver, manufactured 

4,613 Stills 

G,027 Spirits 

1,623 Thread 

1,950 1 Tiles and bricks 

811,941 Timber 

31,475'Tobacoo 

7,5l(rTortoi8oshell and irory.. 

0,021 Toys 

Walking-sticks 

I 3,270 Wsx 

1,002' Wines 

33,708| Woollens 

ll,117|Watches 

Sundries* 

Ditto, notspecifled in oA-j 
cial returns. 


Carried inrward.... 


2,524 

2,115 

2,672 


201,506 

2,242 


13 , 343,8161 


Total.*. 

Foreign gold and silver] 
coin 


Grand Total.. 


Value. 


dollars. £ oter. 
3,343,310 
158,560 
8,967 
110,813 
205 
223 
63,862 
37,816 
2,022 
7,912 
60,801 
3,683 
1,606 
974 
6343 
126,686 
158,734 
1,606 
6,595 

168,092 

[4,270350, 688,257 

691377. 110,020 

|4,96I,727| 793,877 


♦ Thiiltom eimristi of ecmltave^innnpo, pUyingeoTds, cut stone, speetades, and 8«0UB-6i^doh 


Ji for the 
jeach is a 


.ag from four 



SPANISH 


131 $ 


St'AnwT of die Total QUMUttty, Ctttfffconi Heuso emage Valiuitioiii esid Total Vahie of 
Ardoles export^ from Veneso^ during Year endbig the SOth of JuMy I345. 
Exchange at Six Dollars and « quarter to the Pound at^^Ung. 
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Statement of the Value of Oold and Silver m coin and bullidn Imported into and Ex- 
ported from Venezuela during &e Year ending the 30th of June, 1845. Exchange Six 
Dollars and a quarter to the Pound sterling. 


ARTICLES. Amoant Imported. Amount Exported. 

dollars. £ dollars. £ 

Gold coin 

Silver coin 

Total 691,377 110,630 137,381 21.981 

• • ^ 

601,877 ^10,620 

Excess of imports over exports in 1844. 1845 *553,990 86,639 

* a I J escription of coin ny cl assified. 

Gross Return of Venezuelan, tad of British and Foreign Vessels that arrived at, and de- < 
parted from, the principal Porta within the Consulate-general of Venezuela during the Year^ 
ending the 30th of June, 1845. 


ARRIVED. 

NATIONS. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 1 

1 Vonozuela. 

Vessels. 

Venezuela. 

number, i 

Vvnczeula 814 j 

British and other foreign countries. 414 

1 tons. 

26.566 
‘ .59, 660 

numlmr. 

1490 

491 

tons. 

36,778 

67,739 

1228 i 

86,216 

1981 

104,517 


Statement of the several Amounts collected in the Ports of Venezuela during the Yetr 
ending the 30th of June, 1845, for Dues and Charges on Shipping, so far ns it has 
been possible to ascertain the same. Exchange Six Dollars and a quarter to the Pound 
sterling. 


DUES AND CHARGES. 


Tonnage dues..,*. 

Anchorage 

Entrance of vcsaels 

Watering 

Clearanre of vessels.... 

I’asspnrts on embarkation of pa8scn> 



Light-hoases * • 

Pilotage collected only at Angostura 

and Maraca>l»o 

Mole dues at Maracny^ and other! 
porta irregularly levied by muni* 

ripol regulations 

Bills of health at Maracaybo irregu- 
laily levied by the governor 


• Value. DUES AND CHARGES. Vali 

dols. cts. dole. cts. 

33,.*I82 51 Hospital dues at Angostura irregularly 

6,990 Of levied by a municipal regulation... Not yet 

3,609 62 Mole Dues at I'uerto Cabelio of 1 dol. published. 

4,747 62 equal to 3s. 2§d. a day during period I 

^ 486 00 of vessels loading and discharging ; 

also a contnbuUou of a quarter per 
2,705 00 cent on the value of all imports 

7,085 01 and exports applied to construction 

and conservation of mole, aqup- 
4,0 32 18 duct, and bathing-houses ; botli 

contributions unfairly imposed by NotiSoer- 

foreign merchants tained. 

6,023 41 Amoant of dues to health officers,' Not stated 

captains of ports, government in-j or ac« 

Not stated. terpreters, and stamps for licence counted 

to discharge and load for in any 


1 official I— 
'statement. 9,303 14 5 


TRADE OF LA GUAYRA. 

• 

La Guavra, the principal sea-port town of Venezuela, is situated in the province of 
Caraccas, on the eastern shore of a small bay, and contains about. 7000 inhabitants. n 
* Vessels cast anchor in an open roadstead, exposed to the north-east wind, at a 
^stance qf from a quarter to half a mile from the wharf, where the holding ground is 
secure at a depth of from ei|;ht to twenty fathoms. 

Pilots are not required on the entrance of vessels into^this port. 

The rise and fall of the fide is scarcely perceptible. • 

Stone, for ballast, is procured with difficulty, at a cost of from eight dollars 
(II. 58. 7|d.), to twelve dollars (1/. IBs 4^.), per barge-load of five tons. 

In frontfof the custom-house there is a covered wharf about 300 feet in length for the 
embarkation and debarkation of passengers and goods, and close by on the beach is a 
fountain of fresh and wholesome water for the supply of vessels. 

Cargoef of vessels are shipped or discharged by means of lighters carrying from four 
* to four and a half tons. 

V^L. III. • 8^ F 
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The charge for lighterage is four dollars (12s. 9^d.) per load. 

The cost of discharging is generally paid by the shipper, bnt for which he is re- 
imbursed by charging ten per cent on the amount of freight, under the denomination of 
primage, five per cent of which is in fact for lighterage. The expense of loading is * 
usually ^frayed by the exporter. 

Foreign merchandise or native produce is conveyed by porters between the wharf and 
merchants* stores, at an average charge of one rial or 4^d. a load; or, when a package is 
of such a weight or bulk as to require more than one porter, 9 cents, or is paid to 
each man per journey. * , t 

As there is no Ihzaretto at this port for passengers or goods, vessels having to perform 
quarantine, anchor two or three miles to leeward of the town, and to avoid being placed 
in quarantine, a vessel must be provided withtfi bill of health,(,dul5 certified by a Vene- 
zuelan consul, or consul of a friendly nation. * 

» Numerous accidents having occurred, both to passengers and goods, upon landing 
and embarking at the wharf, owing to the heavy ground swell in the roadstead, the 
municipality of this town, entered into a contrafct with an American engineer, tOr 
construct a breakwater, together with a small lighthouse at the poinf, and a building 
as an office for the captain of the port, for the surft of 275,000 dollars, 44.000Z, * 

This breakwater was commenced in March, 1844, and is now rapidly drawing towards 
completion ; but owing to an accumulation of sand 911 the inner side, washed in by the 
currents, unfortunately, it has not answered tlie expectations of the authorities or the 
engineer, and fresh works will have to be constructed to aender it of any material or prac- 
tical benefit to trade. 

Small coasting craft of from about twelve to eighteen tons’ burden, are able to anchor 
within its influence. 

No reduction in the charge for the shipment or debarkation of goods has as yet been 
effected. 

Since May, 1839, a duty of two per cent, to be calculated on the amount of tariff 
duties, with ten per cent addition on imports into La Giiayra, has been collected under 
the denomination of a port charge on entrance of vessels, qver and above the port due 
of 7 cents, 2§c/., per Venezuelan ton on entrance. This is virtually a duty on imports, 
being paid by the owners or consignees of merchandise. 

The proceeds are applicable to local purposes, and, at present, are exclusively devoted 
to the cost of the construction of this breakwater. 

During the Venezuelan financial year, ending the 30th of June, 1844, this duty 
amounted to 14,442 dollars = 2311/. 

A lighthiuse due of 6 cents, 2 Jr/., is recovered from national and •foreign merchant 
vessels entering the port of La Guayra from a foreign port witli or without cargo; but it 
is not levied on vessels arriving from another port of the republic. 

With the proceeds of this fund it is intended to erect a lighthouse on the Roques ; 
aHlangerous group of rocks about seventy-eight miles to the northward of La Guayra, 
on which many vessels proceeding fifim St. Thomas and Puerto llico, and to the United 
States and Europe, have been wrecked. 

During the financial year, ending the 30th of 5une, 1844, the proceeds of this duty 
[n La Guayra, amounted to 2140 dollars, 342/. 

Caraccas, the capital of the republic and of the province of the same name, situated ^ 
about 3000 feet al)ove the level of the sea, is separated from the port of La Guayra by 
range of mountains rising abruptly from the shore, the principal communicatioft between 
which is, at present, by means of a mule road of about five Columbian leagues in length, 
of 6666 feet each league, sftid 3000 feet at* the highest point^bove the plain upon which 
Caraccas stands, oV 6000 feet above the sea. 

A carriage road between the capital and this port for some years in the «course of 
construction, has been opened since the commencement of the present year. # 

It is about two leagues longer than the old or mule road ; and before it can be ren- 
dered safe and convenient for the general purposes of traffic, a larger outlay and some 
years will be required. » 
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Owing^ to its present defective state, little, or no reduction has hitherto occurred 
with respect to the ordinary charges for carriage by mules, since it has been opened. 

Articles of furniture, or packages of such a bulk or weight, as previous to its opening 
could only be conveyed to Caraccas on the shoulders of men at an enormous cost, are 
now taken up at a very much lower rate ; and also bales of goods, crates of glass and 
earthenware, &c., instead of requiring to be broken up and repacked in smaller parcels 
for conveyance by mules, are now carried up entire in carts. 

Of late years the charge for the conveyance of cargoes has averaged about 1 dollar 
50 cents, per mule-load of two quintals = to aboiU 2031bB. English; but at the * 

jpresent time, a bag of coffee, weighing a quintal, or equal to half *a cargo, is brought 
from Garaevas for 31^ cents = • 

Besides the befiAe-ni^ntioned impnrkduty of two per cent, a subsidiary duty of two 
per cent on imports, calculated in the same manner on goods imported into La Guayra,«^^ 
has been levied since July, 1839; and the proceeds of which have been exclusively ap# 
plied to the construction of the carsiage-road between Caraccas and La Guayra. 

The proceeds of this duty d8ring the financial year 1843-1844, amounted to 
14,^42 dollars = 2311/. 

Besides these amounts, the sum Of 40,000 dollars = 6400/. out of the natiog^l re- 
venue has, since October, 1842, been applied to the construction of this road. 

There are two daily posts l^ptween La Guayra and Caraccas, from the latter 
other posts are periodically despatched to different parts of the interior. 

A private subscription fiaoket sails weekly between La Guayra and Puerto Cabello. 

Packets with mails for the West Indies and England sail fiom La Guayra on the 7th 
and 21st of each month ; whilst the mails from the West Indies and England are usuifiiy 
delivered at La Guayra on the 12th and 28th of each month, or on the twenty-sixth day 
after the packet’s departure from Southampton. 

Both the National Bank of Venezuela (so called) and the Caracca-i branch of the 
British Colonial Bank, have agents at La Guayra. 

Weights and Measures, lbs. (libras) Spanish = 125 lbs. avoirdupois; 98,392 
ditto = 100 ditto; 25 diltp= 1 arroba ; 100 diflo= I quintal ; 110 ditto = 1 fanegii; 
108 yards (varas) Spanish = 100 yards English ; 3 feet (pies) Spanish = I vara; 12 
inches (pulgadas) Spanish = 1 foot. 

The English gallon is used for the admeasurement of liquids. Four gallons are con- 
sidered as one arroba. Fi^*wine-bottlcs as one gallon. 

Tonnage , — About 140 Venezuelan tons = 100 tons English; about 112-^ ditto = 
100 tons United Slates; and about 134'^ ditto = 100 tons French. 

The total aiHounl of port dues on vessels entering and dealing with oargo from La 
Guayra may be estimated at 4s. per ton, British admeasurement. 


Imports into La Guayra during the Years 1840 to 1844 inclusive. 


NATIONS. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Grand Total 
of the Five 
Y ears. 

Annual Are- 
rage of the 


* 





• 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Grett Britain, and ber colo- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• 


k ntea 

963,380 

130,671 

102.596 

150,000 

03,879 

811,520 

102.305 

Venesuela.? 



34,508 

14,631 

26.914 

76,053 


United States 

113.942 

110,460 

84,505 

69,905 

81.468 

370.975 

KIRS 

Spain and her oolonies 

Hamburg 

44.936 

41,933 

41,069 

20,337 

.30,687 

184,962 

130,269 

116,729 

47,002 

49, •56 

• 43,008 

382,713 


Bremen 

ft, 705 

36,342 

24,678 

25,098 

20,120 

» 190.949 

38,100 

50,700 

France and her colonies 

54,504 

77,549 

67,065 

.59,230 

25,499 

283,847 

Denmark her colonies . . . 

Sardinia..^ 

53,515 

60,028 

12.580 

24,768 

18.507 

170,298 

34,060 





6.644 

G.044 

6.644 

7^9 

Holland and Aer oolonies 

4*635 

9,1*1 

14,^5 

5,862 

2,482 

36,205 

Oldenburg 

.. 

, , 


1,949 

1,049 

1,949 

H.y« i 

' 

308 


•• 

.. 

308 1 

. 308 

Total T.. 

744,480 

602 036 

488A5H 

420,086 

360,253 

2,616,110 1 

523,224 
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SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Exforts. 


NATIONS. 

1840 ** 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Grand Total. 

Annual 
r Average. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Storling. 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

Storling. 

Great Britain and her colo- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

uies 

63,781 

14,724 

84,206 


60,014 

225,030 

43,010 

Vcoezneia 

,, 



8,864 

11,220 

01,718 

17.288 

United States 


,, 

81,020 

125,424 

96,058 

022,003 

104,419 

Spain and her colonies 

78^41 

J 20,008 

105,702 

77,554 

90,240 

588,431 

117,680 

Kumhurg 

103)120 

149,374 

167,647 

30,750 

82,379 

•2271814 

43,368 

Bremen, . 

01,424 

66,944 

80.117 1 

17.643 

10360 

114,498 

93390 

France and bar colonies 

24,.'i4A 

22,900 

38,534 

53.921 

33,720 

824,480 

64A96 • 

Denmark and her colonies . . 

86,820 

103,053 

44351 

25,467 

10,837 

74,512 

14,902 

Sardinia 

14,003 

9.856 

14,350 I 


^6.61 8t 

16,^9 

6,013 

Dolland and her colonies 

3,374 

6,047 

• 

960 

• 138 

9,939 

1,988 

Oldenbnrg 

2,113 

4,682 

^040 

1 

3,397 

3,397 


.Austria 

13,034 

.« 


,, 

.. 

13,934 1 


■•il yti 

.■ 

62 

•• 

.. • 

•• 



'1 utal 

440,571 

001,138 

468,656 

^^06,815 

340,002 

2,172,782 

1 434,350 


Arrivals during the Five Years ending December 31, 1844. 


c 

NATIONS. 


1840 


1811 

1842 

Vessels. 

Voneziielan 

Crews. .Vessels. 

Veneguelan 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Venezuelan 

Crews. 


number. 

tons. 

number. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

307 









3*0 *>7 

United States 

SpgniMh..,,,,.,, 

60 

26 

9,713 

3 72l 

- 

Si 

30 

11*593 


BO 

] 1 ) 5.51 

6 444 


ifamburg ,..i 

Biemen 

12 

8 

2)810 

2 168 

- 

14 

7 

2,7()(> 

1 936 


8 

Deno 

1 810 


French 

13 

17 

2)699 

2,032 


26 

5 u()8 


27 

4)431 

700 


Danish*. 


'4 *1U5 



Sardinian 




1 

207 

1 01 1 




Dutch ,,,, 

! ^ 

730 


10 


20 

1 148 


Oldenburg 

Haytisn 

1 



1 

48 





Total 

' J78 

1 29 340 ' 


1 236 

34 1 34 


1 253 i 

1 ‘45 ’4U5 




‘ * 



-.-i - J * - 


1 



Arrivals — {continued). 


NATIONS. 


1843 


1844 


Annual Average. 

Ves. 

aula. 

Vene. 

zuelan 

Cro^vs, 

Ves- 

Bila. 

Vene- 

zuelan 

Crews. 

Ves- 

sels. 

Vene- 

zuelan 

Crews 
for Two 
Years. 

Ves- 

sels. 

A 

Vene- 

zuelan 

Crews 
for Two 
Years. 


No. 

tons. 

No. 

Nu, 

tons. 

No. 

No. 

tuns. 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

No. 

British 

23 

3,494 

212 

34 

7,84*2 

347 

127 

23,595 

559 

25 

4.710 

280 

Venezuelan ... 

11 

1,192 

88 

24 

2,330 

*2IQ 

GO 

6.579 

298 

20 

2,103 

149 

United States.. 

73 

9,744 

479 

71 

11,9*23 

348 

375 

3.3,6*26 

1027 

7.3 

10,7*2.3 

513 

Spanish 

39 

5,2‘,j6 

309 

69 

9,074 

662 

212 

29,76) 

1061 

42 

3,933 

531 

Hamburg 

12 

2,920 

138 

IH 

4.25S 

192 

64 

14,414 

3.30 

13 

2,883 

1G.3 

Bremen 

8 

1,712 

09 

9 

* 2,306 

95 

39 

9,932 

104 

R 

1.98G 

182 

French 

21 

3,384 

241 

22 

4,554 

254 

111 

20,171 

495 

22 

4,034 ; 

247 

Danish 

8 

1,114 

97 

** 

2,*2ri 

109 

73 

9,48*2 

200 

15 

1,HP0 

103 

Sardinian ..... 

• • 

. . 

.. 

3 ! 

314 

24 


521 

24 

1 

200 

24 

Dutch 

13 

850 

12,5 

14 

518 

106 

• 7.3 

4,889 

231 

15 

978 

116 

tUdenburg .... 

.. 

.. ^ 

, . 

1 

l.')8 

G 

1 

158 

6 

• 1 

158 

G 

J^aytian 

•• 



•• 

•• 

•• 

* 

48 

•• 

1 

48 


Total.. 

210 ! 

^9,642_ 

1848 

! 263 

44,648 

2.353 

1411 

1 173,179 

; 4401 

228 

344136 

i flifflO 


NoTS.'—The total iiamber of crews of British vessels that arrived at La Guayra during: the Quinqaenuluin, endinf^ 
the 81st of Deormhor, 1844. was 1301, and the yearly average 200. • 

f British register. f "I 

100 tons. < United States ditto V are equal to ^about < 112i| t tons, Venezuelan admeasurement. 

V French all^leasnren 1 ^nt. y V, 134^ J a 

The returns fortlie years 1840, 1H4I. 1842. and 1843, only include vessels arriving fiom British and foreign ports i 
hut the return for 1844 includes all vessels that arrived at La Guayra from other purrs of the republic, at which they 
may have discharged a part of their inward carries, as well as those arriving from British or foreigipporta. The 
fblliiwirig statement gives the number of arrivals, witti the amount of Voneziielan tonnage and number of ciewa 
respectively, from British ports only, during the yeor 1844: Tweaty>Ave vessoU of the burden of 5f79 Venezuelan 
toD^ and manned by 2G1 seamen. 

The returns. No. 2, uf British and foreign trade, transmitted annually from this vice-consulate to her rnsjesty'ii 
legation at Caracoas, and from which this statement has been complied, do not contain any particulars relating to 
the number of arrivals of Venezuelan vessels, the amount of tonnage, or the number of their crews during the two 

m ending the 31st of December, 1841. as such details have iM^eo principally included under the bead of '^Danish'* 
ng ; vessels under the Venezuelan flag having been chiefly employed during that period in theVade between 
8t. Yhomas and this port. 
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Depabturbs, ending tbe Slat of December^ 1844. 


a 

M A T 1 n N fl. 

1840 

1841 

1842 


VCNCls. 

Venezuelan 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Veneznelan 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Venesuulan 

Crews. 


numlier. 

tona. 

number. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

British 

26 

6,441 

208 

13 

2,229 

137 

29 

4,208 


Venezuelan 

.. 

, , 





17 

2,103 


United States 

67 

8,301 

.. 

70 

10,157 


80 

11,663 


Spanish 

34 

4,870 


40 

e>30 

• .. 

62 

0,061 


Hamburg 

15 

3,886 

.. 

21 

4,602 


HI 

2,288 


Bremen 

G 

1.773 

.. 

6 

1,387 


B 

2,273 


French 

22 

3,684 

.. 

32 

6,126 

• *• 

24 

4,2.10 


Danish 

^13 

1,251 ' 

.. 

16 



6 

888 


Sardinian 

1 i 

126 

.. a 

1 






Duti fa 

3 

S 586 


13 



17 

1.197 


Uldenburg 





■■■■ 





Austrian 

3 

G61 







4 

llayuan 


•• 

-4- ‘ 

1 

mKBm 





^ Total 

184 

1 30.777 

0 

220 

1 33,91)4 1 

248 

36,901 



Dep A ji 1’ URKS — {continued)^ 


NATIONS. 

1843 

- a 

1844 


Grand Total. 

S 

Annual Average. 

Ves- 

sels. 

Vene- 

zuelan 

Crewsb 

Ves- 

sels. 

Vene- 

zuelan 

Crews, 

Ves- 

sels. 

Vene- 

zuelan 

Crews 
for Two 
Years. 

Vea- 

aols. 

Vene- 

zuelan 

Crews 
for Two 
Years. 


No. 

tons. 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

No. 

No. 

toils. 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

Nu. 

British 

27 

3.739 

223 

34 

7,862 

348 

127 

23, .130 

671 

25 

4,708 

286 

Venezuelan 

11 

1,192 

88 

18 

1,7.19 

163 

46 

5,124 

241 

15 

1,708 

120 

TTiiitiHl States ... 

73 

9,744 

497 

68 

10,599 

526 

384 

.60,464 

1005 

70 

10,093 

603 

Spiiuish 

36 

4,871) 

368 

5(; 

8,018 

632 

227 

31.1N14 

lOIM 

4.1 

U,3V3 

600 

Ilamliurg 

12 

2,92(1 

138 

16 

3.723 

169 

74 

17,418 

307 

1.1 

8,483 

153 

Bremen 

* 

1,712 

69 

9 

2,306 1 

96 

36 

9,4.11 

164 

7 

1,890 

82 

French 

21 

3,384 

241 

19 

3,810 

216 

118 

21,263 

456 

84 

4.25J 

228 

Diiriiiih 

8 

^114 

87 

10 

2,058 

99 

53 

6,932 

190 

11 

1,386 

08 

Sardinian 


.. 

2 

314 

24 

4 

647 

24 

1 

216 

24 

Dutch 

1 

850 

J25 

14 

618 

106 

65 

4,25H 

231 

13 

852 

116 

Oldenburg 


.. 

. . 

1 

158 

6 

1 

168 

6 

1 

1.18 

6 

AuHtnun 


, , 



, , 

, , 

3 

651 


3 

0.11 


Haytian 


•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

1 

48 

•• 

1 1 

4H 

i. 

Total 

! 209_ I 

! 29,54q_ 

1^ ! 

247 

41,733 

L-!?7L. 

2,103 

i 171,917 

4201 ' 

‘ 221 

1 34,383 1 

1 2100 


NoTK.-^Tlie totnl uiimber (if (if Brilibb TfiiiRelH that disparted fmni La Guajra during tha Quiiiquenniuni 

ending tlio 3 lac of Df'cnnbiT, 1814, waa 12UG, and tbv yearly average was 251, 

{ British register. ^ f 140 "I 

l*iiitud States ditto. t are equal to about ^ 112^ y tons, Venezuelan admeasureinent. 
FrenobaUnieiiaurcuient. J V. 13'li i a 

The returns for the years 1H4(), 1841, 1842, and 184.1, only ineiiide (easels departing to British and foreign ports; 
but the return for 1H41 includes all vessels that departed tiom LaGuayra to other ports of the republic, at which they 
may have taken in a pi'it of ilieir outward cargoes, as well us those proceeding to a Biitiib or foreign poit. The 
lollowing stateineiit gives the number ot departures ot vessels, and ihe amount ol Venezuelan tonnage to British 
ports, only during the year 1844 ; Twenty -live vessels of the burden of 577‘* Venezuelan tons. 

The returns. Wo. 2, of British and foreign trade, transniitted annually from this vice-consulate to her majetfy’a 
Legation at Curucc.iH, and from which this statement has been ci-mniled, do not contain any particulars relating to the 
number of depariurcs of Venezuelan vessels, the amount of tonnaj^, or the numt>er of their crews, during tbe two 
years, ending the Slat of December, 1841, as such details have been principally included under tbe head of •* Danish'* 
shipping ; vesNels sailing under tho Venezuelan flag having beeu chiefly employed during that period in the trade 
between St. Thomas and this port. ** 

OnssayATioNS.—Th/import and export trade of Great Britain is almost exclusively confined to tho port of 
Liverpuol. 

Jt Is supposed that about a quarter of the total amount of British goods imported into La Guayia, are on account of 
German houses ; they also import linens and baizes, but not to so large an amount as cottonsi 
^ British capital enters into these speculations. 

The priifclpal British tnercsntile^rms of La Guayra are in the. practice of charging on consignments of goods from 
twelve to twelve and a half per cent, fur commission, guarantee on sales, warehouse, collection, dec., and returns of 
proceeds are made at ten months. 
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Import Trade of La Guayra, in British and Foreign Vessels, during the Year ending the 
dlst of December, 1845, compared with the Imports during Ae Year 1844. The 
Exchange has been calculated at the rate of Six Dollars aud a quarter to ^e Pound. 
Sterling. 


t 

Total Invoice Value of 
Cargoes in 

increase. 

Decrease, 

Value of Cargoes. 

Total 
Amount of 
Doties. 

— 

Excess of 
Imports. 

Specie, 
not in- 

NATIONS. 

1844 { 1845 

Inclusive of Exclusice of 
Specie* 1 Specie. 

Sterling. 


Admitted 

Duty 

Free. 

On which 
Duty was 
Paid. 



eluded in 
Value of 
Imports 
for 1845. 


Sterling. 

Sterlii^. 



Sterling. 

Sterling. 



Sterling. 



£ 

jff 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British 

Wl,879 

1.98,503 

€4,684 

,, 

0,781 

1-1,782 

40,008 

93.033 

10,024 

” Veoexuolan.... 

‘26,!n4 

29,940 

2,039 

.. 

3,479 

20,007 

7,773 

30,130 

16,095 

^.United States.. 

81,468 

10.Vi90 

23,822 

.. 

30,194 

oo.oih; 

57,000 


French 

*29,499 

9.VJ94 

30,455 


8.054 

^675 

47,300 

40.732 

1.3,570 

12,635 

• 6,130 
10,570 


Hamburg 

4.9,U98 

41,407 

1.091 


Sfianbh 

30,(iH7 

41,398 

10,041 

• • 

Tlboo 

33,009 

1*2,405 

.... 

4,182 

Dsniiih........ 

18.907 

24,4(»4 

5,897 

.. 

195 

24,21)9 

7,038 

2,837 


Jiremun 

29,12ti 

17,970 

11,156 

38 

17,939 

6,739 

0.735 

1 1,055 

Swedish 

Sardir-^n 

0,644 

4.917 

3,011 

4,217 

3,033 

* 1 
4.92 

4,210 

3,159 

1,061 

1,193 

344 

■ 

Dutch 

9,482 

3,222 

740 

.. 

582 

2,040 

1,091 

3,097 


New Oranada.. 

,, 

499 

499 


491 

8 

5 

409 


Santo Domingo 
Oldenburg .... 
Lubeck 

1,949 

lOl 

101 

1.949 

•4 

97 

tL 

20 

lOL 


Total 

Total mvoico t 
ports iu 1844, 
specie 

Increase in thei 
of imports in 1 
cunt exclusivt 

3<10,293 
raluo of itti- 
inclusive of 

in voire value 
84N, ur as per 
* of specie. . . 

480,1 12 

300.253 

1*25,899 

143,088 
Excess ut 
1845 

Ditto, dittc 

17,8*29 i 0.9,212 
luToice Value of Kxp 

of Imports over Ex] 

420,900 
erts over 1 

[lorts in 184 

145,403 
mports in 

5 

200.362 

06.905 

103.307 

16,761 


Export Trade of La Guayra to Foreign Countries. The Exchange has been calculated 
at the rate of Six Dollars aud a quarter to the Pound Sterling. 


NATIONS. 

Invoice Value of Cargoes m 



1844 

1845 



£ 


£ 

British 

50,014 

64,6.30 

14,010 


Venezuelan 

11,229 

1.3,4.51 

2,*2*22 


United States 

96,958 

48, *284 


48,674 

French 

3.3,7*26 

49,815 

10,089 

• 

Hamburg 

39,579 

30.831 


1,748 

Spanish 

00,940 

134,.308 

44,068 


Danish 

10.837 

21,567 

10,730 


Uremen 

10,806 

8,935 


*2,631 

Swedish 


3,873 

3,873 


Sardinian 

6,618 

.3,924 

.. 

2.094 

Dutch 

138 

125 


13 

Oldenburg 



.. 

3,397 

Lubeck 


3,672 

3,672 


Total 

346,60*2 

1 382,715 a 

95,270 

59,157 


Total luvoicf! Value of Exports, iu 1M9 ^3Vi,7\li 

„ «• *1 in 1H44. . ..... 346,00*2, iQcluaire of apecie. 


Inoroase in the Valuo of Exporta, in 184.9... ... . 3C,113, or lOi per cent, excluaive of specie. ^ 

Tonnage, and Value of the Cargoes of Vessels, which Arrived at, and DepaAed fri>m, 
the Port of Marocaybo, during the Year 1838, 


CODNTRlISS. 

a s 

ARR1V*BD. 

^DEPARTED. 

Vessela. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Vesaels. 

Tonnage. 

Value? 

Britiah 

3 

300 

£ 

5,088 

3 

300 

£ 

2,473 

Prenidi 

8 

582 

1.520 

2 


8i69B 

Venetuelan 

38 

4001 

31,45.4 

41 

4fl6 

33^576 

United States 

15 

1827 

11,344 

16 

1920 

2 Y 797 

Dutch 

1 H 

362 

3,94*2 

8 

362 

4i:^8 

New Granadian 

1 2 1 

j 73 ! 

93 1 

2 

n 1 

,566 

Total a 

! 69 ! 

! 72d,T i 

53,451 

‘ 72 1 

7180 1 71.407 J 

Kr M 4 R K 1? xchauge. six dnlfars per peund atcrling. ’ ~ ~ 

a 



















and Animals Exported from the Province of Guayana, Port of Angostura, during the Year endM the SJst of December, 1844. 
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Valcb of Merdiwi&e Imported at the Port of Angostura from various Countries, daring 
the Year e&ding^ the Slst of December, 1844. 


under what flag 

IMPORTED. 

K ' 1-1 

PROM WHAT COUNTRY AND 
PORTS BROUGHT. 

Invoice Value of Cargi 

A 

les in, Pound Sterling. 

i! 

Brltiah 

Britiiih colony 

£ s. d. 

08A 8 0 

4038 G 7 

aF s. d. 

Veoezuelan 

Franco an^ AAlaniM 

1440 19 0 

6, SIS 14 7 


Frei^b coloniea 

235 a 3 

■ 


Denmark and St. Thomas 

063 6 0 



Island of St. Thomas 

6502 4 5 

e 165 10 5 



im^SDRill 

Veneauelan 



V 

^{ambarg 



4,64G IS 0 

11^73' 5 0 

fffffpnAti ^ ^ . ... 

Bremen. 

a 1574 8 0 

VeaeKutslan 


0 1244 1 9 





2,818 0 0 

Grand total 

.... 


22,703 14 0 ^ 


Gross Return of the British and Foreign Trade at the Port of Marncaybo during the 
Year ending the 31st of Decei&b er, 1844. 


NATIONS. 

t 

arrived. 

• 

DEPARTED. 


Vossels. 

Tonnage. 

Crow. 

Invoire Value 
of Cargo. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargo. 

British 

No. 

14 

tons. 

2083 

No. 

110 

aF 

16,089 

No, 

14 

tons. 

2li32 

No. 

115 

£ 

13,406 


173 


1,884 

1 

173 

• • 

16 





2470 


22.043 

Veueauvlun. 

IS 

1300 


27,890 

2H 

• • 

UnilAd Statea ........ 

21 

8S07 


88,214 

22 1 

3484 

*• 

44,082 

liuceh....^.. 

7 

558 

■ ‘ 

2,458 

9 

GOO 

• > 

2,223 

Oanialt. ......... . .... 

1 

131 


11 

1 

131 

• • 

517 

Sardinian 





185 


2,515 


1 

185 


2,790 

1 

• ■ ' 

IlMDiburg 1 






1,646 

Aleaican. . . ... . ....... 




, , 

1 

68 


New Granadian 


i20 

.* 

42 

I . 

38 

•• 

57 

Total 

58 1 

7817 

tio 

70,387 

78 

9187 

115 

86, .”>95 


Porto Cabello.— There arrived at this port, in 1844, from various parts, thirty-two 
British vessels, 5455 tons, 337 men ; invoice value of cargoes, 337,7787. : value ex- 
ported by these vessels, 44,7337. The latter consisted chiefly of copper ore, coflee, 
some cotton, and cattle. There was a falling off this year in the amount of imports, 
6G457. ; and in the exports, of 12,4017. of copper ore, the last shipment was made in 
June, since which the mines, for the ^present, have been abandoned. The increase in 
the exportation of coffee, is about 600 tons. The falling off* in the export of cotton 
is nearly 6000 quintals ; the low prices in Europe,^ and the contributions levied on its 
export for Venezuelan local objects, check the cultivation. The same»remark applies to 
b'digo. ^ 

Arti'jles exported from Porto Cabello, in 1844 copper ore, 505 tons ; coffee, 11,032 
quintal ; cotton, 3759 packs of lOOlbs. ; fustic, 539 tons ; sugar (MuscoyajJo), 471 
quintals; hides, 1919; bark, forty- four tons; lignumvitse, t§n tons; dividivi, ten tons ; 
cedar logs, seventy-one tonSj , 
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CUSTOMS’ REGULATIONS— TARIFF OF DUTIES — FINANCES OF VENEZUELA. 

^ Ports of Import and Export, * ^ 

Article I. The following ports are hereby declared to be open for the purposes of 
importation and of exportation : 

Angostura in the province of Guayana; Cumana, and Carupano in the piovince oi^ 
Cumana ; Baacelona in the province of Barcelona ; La Gaayra in ^he province of Carac- 
• cas; Puerto Cabello in the province of Carabobo ; La Vela in the province of Coro ; and 
Maracayb# in the province of Maracaybo. * 

IL The underrnentiined ports are lacreby declared to be open, only for the importa- 
tion of goods for their o^n consumption, and for exportation : Pampatar and Juatl 
Greigo in ^e province of Margarita, and Guayra and Maturin in the province of Cfl- 
‘ mana. • 

’ III. The sub-custom-house established at the shipping station of Gaza is hereby 
opened for the purposes of exportatjons to foreign countries, and at this station may be 
^ despatched all vessels desirous of loading at places from the Port of Angostura «ito the 
said station and on either side of the Orinoco. 

IV. The custom-houses which are limited to despatch goods for the consumption of 

the port at which they are situated, may not grant permits for the conveyance of goods to 
other places. * 

§ The custom-house of Guayra is hereby excepted from this provision ; and on the 
contrary, is empowered to grant permits for the conveyance of foreign goods to places 
not open to trade which communicate by rivers with the Gulf of Paria. 

V. The executive government is hereby empowered to continue open for the purposes 
of exportations any of the ports which it may think proper of those that are closed by 
the present law. 

VI. The law of the 22hd of April, 1 839, respecting the ports open to trade in Vene- 
zuela is hereby repealed. • 


TARIFF OF CUSTOMS^ DUTIES. 

The modifications maSe in 1841, and still in force in the customs* tariff of Vene- 
zuela, were unfavourable to commerce. The basis of duty on goods not admitted free, is 
an ad valorem duty of thirty per cent: the importation of salt, cocoa, sugar, and 
molasses, is prohibited ; the importation of spirits, extracted from sug&r-cane, unless 
imported in bottles, is likewise prohibited. There are many articles subject to a specific 
duty; besides the import duty of thirty per cent, there is also levied ten per cent, cal- 
culated upon the amount of the duties, which raises the duty, de facto, to thirty-y;iree 
per cent. ^ 

All duties on exports from the ports of the republic cease. 

Class I. The following article^arc admitted free from duty: — 

Bricks, bran* moulds for sugar mills, living animals ol all kinds, ploughs, peas, 
rice, oats, scarfs for the use of churches, drills, casks and barrels, pumps of wood or iftn 
fBr irrigation, coal, carts or waggons, wheelbarrows, surplices and /)thcr garments for 
priests, .collections or hooks of music or diawings, and paper prepared for music or 
drawings, columns of all finds for buildings, iron cooking stoves, jackets, staves, juniper 
berries, baggage of passengers, statues of all sorts, copper^or iron sugar or still boilers, 
Dutch ovens, beans, cngftivings, mathematical or other scientific yistruments, boats of 
iron or wood set up or in pieces, lentils, parts of sugar mills, printed books and maps, 
files, Indian corn, apples, cotton gins, machines for dredging, mining, spinning, weaving, 
and shellTng corn, steam engines, gold and silver, pans of copper, brass, or zinc, printing 
paper, potatoes, carriage and cart wheels, seeds, brushes. 

VOL. IIJ. • 8 G 
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Class IT. — ^The following articles pay rates of three per cent, ad valorem ; gold and 
silver table services, and generally all stuHs, works, and ornaments made of these pre- 
cious metals ; diamonds, bracelets, &c., &c., of gold, set with precious stones ; watch 
keys of gold or silver, medals and medallions, jewellery, fine, whether set or plain, and 
rings of goH. 

Class III.— Articles which pay rates of six per cent, ad valorem; viz,, barometers 
and thermometers (four per cent), silk blonde, brocade of gold and silver, and thread of 
4 dilto, and cotton lace, embroidery, &c. 

Class IV.— Articles whiclfpay rates of thirty per cent, dd valorem ; vizv, perfumery of 
all sorts and fine oils for the toilet, false jewellery and bronze ornaments, &c., works of 
metal generally, scented watefs and essences ; alabasters, and works of; cbai^deliers of 
glass and metal, canes and sticks of reed, bam bdo, &c., with orCwitlioiit mountings on 
handles, tassels of silk, or other materials; frocks and shifts, made up or in pieces; 
sofas and couches, carts and playthings for children, ribbons and tapes, &c^ not other- 
wise rated, copper goods not otherwise enumerated, h^d* dresses and caps, window cur- 
tains and blinds, frames for glasses and pictures, plates of metal for furniture, writing 
desks, inkstands, &c., buttons of bone or wood, &c.^ musical instruments not olherwi’se 
enuraeUled fsurgical and mathematical instruments, twenty per cent), lamps of all kinds, * 
tombstones; books, plain ; fine earthenware, watch keys, ordinary woods not otherwise 
enumerated ; all kinds of furniture not otherwise en itinerated ;* razors, ornaments for 
churches, manufactures of human hair, works of lead not otherwise enumerated, clocks, 
seals, scissors, dyes, sword-scabbards ; glass, plain ; and hll articles not specially enu-" 
merated in this tariff. 


Class V.— Specific Rates of Duties on the leading Artiedes of British Manufactures and 
Trade, at the mte of 100 cents, equal to 4s, sterling. 


ARTICLES. 


Cviitiji. 


I. Hardwakes. 

Stepl in bars quintal 

Stills lb. 

Copper and wire iln. 

Scales of enppor and hrasa each 

iron do. 

Coffee-pots of brass. &c d< 

„ till do. 

„ plated do. 

Padlncks of iron ..do/.. 

Candlesticks plated, pair 

,, not pis 'ed do. 

.. common do. 

Iron, pig lb. 

Tin plates, in packages cuntalniog 225 slifeeta 

canh 

Lancets dox. 

Copp / in bars quintiil 

Co^vr ore do. 

CoflEee mills each 

Cotton mills, and those for grinding maixo, Str. 

do 

Knives, ordinary doz 

Vessels (pots and kettles) of copper lb. 

-i.. M ». 

„ ,, „ iron quintal 

Lead, raw y do. 

Pens of iron, ateel, or copper gross 

Presses for stamping each 

Anvils quinta] 

IT. Cotton Goods. « 

Colton -yarn, and cotton for wii ks of candles, 

and cordage of cotton 1 b. 

Mixed goods of cotton and linen, up to four 

quarters in width vara 

„ ,. five ditto.... do. 

Cottons, plain (and proportionate duty on 

those of greater width) do. 

Cotton stockings doz. 

Drawers and waistcoats each 

„ mixed with linen do.| 

Coftrletf for tables do.| 


I2H 

ft 

R 

50 

30 

50 

30 

100 

50 

100 

50 

25 


2.50 
25 
300 
200 
‘ 25 

150 

37 

10 

H 

180 

150 

7!* 

400 

150 


lA 

5 

10 

2^ 

37 to 100 
50 
100 

«5 


ARTICLES. 


Counterpanes, embroidered each 

... » stamped do. 

Ill Kings lip trt four quarters in width (pro- 

poniunute duty on greater widths) vara 

Dimities (according towidtb> do. 

Ordinary cottons do. 

Cloths, called •* DoL^stica’' (accurding to 



Blankets doz. 

Muslins, plain or printed vara 

•. fine and embroidered do. 

Handkerchiefs (according to width).. . 4 ,. . .do*. 
Tape, &c., up to three inches in width (pro- 
‘ portiouate duty on greater width) vara 

III. Woollens. 

Camlets (barragan) up to lour qnaiters (prr- 
portiouate duties on greater width). ... vara 

do. 

do*. 

Drawers and shirts each 

Carpets, varas in width . do 

CasB! meres 

Merinos 

Casinetts-, &c. (pioportionatc duty for neater 

widths.) ....do 

Ribbons, bands, or tapes of wool. up’ io* one 

ioch in width Yoo varas 

« ;» . tlttee inches width.... do. 

Cords or girdles |u 

Waistcoats. each 

Flannel, up to four qusi-ters wide, (and so on 
in proportion to width) 

X 

llandkerehiefs. small (large subject to ‘duty in 
proportion) 

IV. Silk. 

Sashes of silk 

Shirts of ditto 

Ribbons of silk and aatiii of hiif an ’inih 

100 var.is 


Cents. 


number. 

JOO 

£0 

3 

5tor» 

3 

If to 2 f 
600 
5toR 
13 to 15 
50 to 150 


12 

20 to 25 
150 

00 

200 

100 

2.5 

J5 

12 > 

15 

45 

80 

100 

5 

300 

37 

125 


50 

100 


as 

Cvontinued,J 
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RlbboiM''of fellk and iiatin, up to throe quarters 

of an inch lOO varas 

„ „ up to one inch do. 

, ,, above one inch ...do 

^ of gauzo. up to two inches iu width 

vara 

„ up to three inches wide. do. 

.. up to five inches do. 

Silk, corded, for embroidering lb 

Silk, neckerchiefs, small dnz. 

t* .• • *!'»• 

Shawls of silk and wool, up to four quartera 
• vara 

Caps of silk dox. 

Gluves of sillft a do. 

Silk stuffs, or silk partialTy inidbd wiMi cotton, 
up to two-tiiirds wide, and gauira of silk, 
(proportionate duties for greater widths) 

vara 

Silk or guaze, &c., handkerchiefs dox. 

* *rulle, lace, up to four quarters iu width (pro.r 
t portionatc duties fur greater widths).. varR 
Silk, BDwing lb. 

• V. filNKNH. • 

Cambrics (batistes), four quarters in width 
(proportionate duties on greater widths) 

vara 

„ other Linds (ditto ditto) ..db. 

Linens, called white Iriih do. 

„ striped, mixed with cotton, called 
No. 2, three qusrters wide (proponioiiste 

duties on greater widths) do. 

Handkcircliii’fs, fine, of cambric, with borders, 

or embroidered doz. 

Liuen yarn lb. 

VI. MlSUBLLANBOnS ARTICI.BS. 

Copper wire, plated 1h. 

„ plain do. 

Iron wire, plated do. 

„ plain do. 

Fish, viz.: codfish .* do. 

„ bcrringH, fresh or salted do. 

„ sardines in oil n. do. 

„ salijiun do 

„ other kinds not specified. . ..... do. 

Wlialebono do. 


A R C L E S. 


rinnamon, fine lb- 

„ common, .do. 

Wax, bleached do. 

,f unbleached do. 

I.ocks, Ac. of copper i^oz.j 

„ iron do. 

Strings for musical instruments gross 

Bridle bits of steel each 

„ plated do. 

Fruits, dried, not specially rated lb. 

Guns each 

Flour (wheat) in barrels oA from seven to 

eight uiTitbas. do. 

Maize, barley, and potato flour 

Hats, heaver 

„ Hilk 

<iluc lb. 

Marble, rough do.' 

Mortars, of marble, glass, or alabaster.. ..each 

„ of wood .do. 

Wafers lb. 

Tinsel. do. 

Paper hangings 100 varasj 

„ Wilting ream 

„ lulcd di. 

Whetstones. doz. 

Grinding hones each 

Skins, not otherwise rateil doz 

Slates for bouses 100 

Puns gross 

Sago lb. 

Tallow quintal 

„ prepared.,. dfi. 

Cider, in bottles d 

,, in casks arroba 

Tobacco (Havauna) lb.' 

» „ cigars 1000 

„ cigars from Virginia, bt. Uomingn.i 

or Porto Rico do 

same qu.ility iu leaf quintal 

Snuff. Ih 

Ink, writing do. 

Tea do. 

Wine, viz. : burgundy, chanipagne, madoir.'i,. 

or port, in bottles d' Z.I 

„ ditto, ditto, ditto, in casks.. ..airoba 

Vinegar, in bottles.. doz.j 

„ ill casks arrobai 


number. 

fi 

8 

4 

300 

IfiO 

7f» 

100 

lAO 

150 ‘ 


Boots for men, the one dollar; boots for boys, the 'pair, seventy-five cents; 
pilch, the quintal, one dollar; beer, in bottles, the dozen, eighty cents; beer, in other 
vessels, arroba, fifty cents ; brooms, of all sorts, the dozen, fifty cents ; pepper, the 
quintal, three* dollars ; slates, each, six cents; white pine boards, the J 000 feet, four 
dollars; pitch pine boards, the 1000 feet, six dollars; shoes for men, the pair, thirty cents; 
shoes for women, the pair, twenty cents ; shoes for children, the pair, six cents. 


Home department . 
Finance department 
Foreign affairs 
War 
^Navy 


FINANCE.S OF VENEZUELA.* 

dollars cts. £ s, d. 

... . 1,073,748 55 = 171,799 15 5 

. . 1,150,656 OO = 184,184 19 3 

32,400 00 = 5,184 0 0 

. . 575,359 29 = 9^,057 10 0 

91,291 48 = 14,606 12 10 


Total expenditure . 2,923,455 32 = 467,752 17 6 

The actual expenditure of the republic, in 1846-1847, will nbt greatly exceed the 
oflficiak estimates of its income for the same period; namely, 2,076,202 dollars 68 cents, 
equal to»332,192L 8$. 7d, 

Id these estimates are included the sum of 220,000 dollars, equal to 35,2001 , for 

* The exchanges We been calculated at the rate of six dollars and a quarter to the pound 
sterling.* 
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payment of a year’s divideifd on the Anglo- Venezuelan loan ; and furthermore, 20,000 
dollars, equal to 3200/., for the payment of a year’s dividend on the new Venezuelan 
bonds, issued in part payment of Mr. M’Intosh’s claim. 

The usual power to apply surplus revenue to the redemption of the foreign debt, 
of which the executive government was deprived last year, has not been granted to it by 
the present^aw; and looking at the increasing jealousy and prejudice against foreigners 
in Venezuela, 1 doubt much if this power will be again conferred upon the executive. 

However, the usual amount for the gradual redemption and payment of the divi- 
Mends on the home debt, nana,ely 152,850 dollars, equal to 24,456/., has be^n allowed ; 
and, as many memblsrs of congress are holders of the stock of this debt, there is no 
likelihood of tiic power or me^ns for its redemption being diminished or withdrawn by 
congress. ^ , 

r ^ The revenue from customs’ duty, the chief resources, a^d the mine revenues, are 
cr^imated as equal to the expenditure, as Venezuela has hitherto maintained her public 
credit. ^ 


r 

CHAPTER VIII. 


MARITIME TRADE OF THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR, THROUGH ITS ONLY PORT 
OF GUAYAQUIL, FOR THE YEAR ENDING THE 31ST OF DEC., 1844. 


At this port the whole trade of the year has been less than that of the preceding, 
owing to the continuance of the yellow fever, and to a failure in the crop of cocoa. 

The fever kept away from the port many of the traders of the interior, where the 
chief part of the merchandise imported is consumed, and to the same cause may be 
attributed the smaller number of British and other foreign vessels that have entered, as 
besides the risk of the epidemic, they are subjected to quaraiVJne in the other ports of the 
coast when proceeding from this; national vessels, therefore (the crews of which having 
undergone the disease are not supposed to be any longer exposed to it), have had a 
larger portion of the trade of last year. 

Of the other exports it is only in cotton that there is much difference. 

Ih*. £* 

1 843—Cocoa exported I ri,3tls,d70 value 1 70,433 

J844 „ S,5f>.V*00 ,, 105. 7KH 

1H4.1— Gouon exported SO.OOO „ 1,*j2Q 

" 1844 250,550 „ 4,018 

I* 

Navigation. 


NATIONS. 

E N T E 11 15 D. 

. 1 

• 

B E P A U T £ D. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 1 

Value. 

Vessels. | 

Value. 


number. 

number. 

£ 



1813. V.ciia<1omii 

95 

2,401 

49,G22 0 


23,706 0 

„ British 

10 

2,441 

39,130 4 


43,938 3 

„ Other foreign 

• 88 ’ 

9,704 

120,871 


179,788 0 

Total 

193 

14,G5G 

218,263 4 

103 1 

247,432 8 

1844, F.cnadorian 

80 1 

4,128 

08.502 0 i 

80 

50,041 0 

„ British 

2 

305 

7,321 0 1 

2 

- 8,862 2 

„ Other foreign 1 

7lJ 

10,225 

123,320 0 

70 

137,100 0 

Total 

107 

14,718 

209,103 0 

,, 167 

196,194 2 
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Of the merchandise imported during the last year these has been a falling off in 
European manufactures, principally of theSner qualities of cotton, and woollen, and of 
silks, owing to the continuance of the mourning which the people have been kept in by 
the ravages of the epidemic, but the importation of liquors and articles of consumption 
^for the table (chiefly Spanish) have been unprecedented. 

It was decreed, in 1845, to augment and encourage the ship-building cll^tablishment 
at Guayaquil, by exempting all vessels built there from tonnage and anchorage dues, and 
the partial reduction of the duties on merchandise imported by such vessels. Foreign 
vessels to pay four reals, or about two shillings per lon^ and every vessel of 50 tonsf 
8 dollars ; from 50 to 100 tons, 14 dollars; from 100 to 150 tons, IG dollars; from 
150 to 200 tons, 20 dollars; from 200 to 250 tons, 22 (jollars; from 250 to 300 tons, 
24 dollars*; from ;i00 Iff 400 tons, 2G dollars; from 400 to 500 tons, 28 dollars ; above 
500 tons for every 100 tons, 2 dollars. Value of a dollar about 4^^. dd. ^ 


• CHAPTER IX. 


STATISTICS OF PERU. 

We are unable to bring forward any regular account of the statistics of Pern. 
The uncertain, ignorant, anarchical character of the government, has prevented 
any systematic letiirns being made ; notwithstanding that such returns are insisted 
upon being jirepared by the republican constitution of the state: it is not, however, 
surprising, that this coflstitutional law should, like the constitution itself, become 
a nullity. A people vvliich could have endured the absolutism of a Gamara as 
president, is certainly not yet intelligently educated for self-government, nor for 
an appreciation of a cor«|)rchcnsion of true civil liberty, or of sound commercial 
and fiscal legislation. 

The effects of such an unprepared state for self-government, have been a 
course of peifiicious administration, in regard to national industry and trade. 

President Gamara established monopolies, and constantly interfered with the 
regular course of labour, enterprise, and trade. 

He caused the shops and trades to cease theiif occupations, while his national 
guards, as he called them, were drilling ; in oi;^er that those who did not belong to 
that body, especially foreigners, might be deprived of profiting by the hours when 
the national guards were actingias soldiers. 

The coin wS-s debased by alloy in various degrees. Foreigners, and especially 
British merchants, have suffered greatly by this debased coin. Exclusive of tMs, 
forged coin is prevalent; and valueless base metal is abundantrly circulated. 

Fhhe coin has even been issued, as is well known, from the public mints, as 
well as by private forgers. 

Monopolies of the £luano trade, saltpetre, tolbacdb, salt, &c., were favourite 
schemes adopted by Gamara, and unfortunately since he has ceased to rule, a 
more Enlightened spirit does not appear to direct the administration. 

One person obtained a monopoly of the exclusive export of copper bars from 
the mines of Lima. Foreigners were by a decree prohibited from fishing on the 
Peruvian coasts, Cnder the penalty of confiscating their vessels 

Byw decree dated the 29th of July, 1840, guilds of trades were established, to be 
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composed of all individuals who shall exercise in Lima any craft or manufacturing 
trade ; the object of the formation of these guilds was by compelling foreign 
artizans who may exercise any craft or trade in Lima, to become members of a 
guild, to subject them, under the plea of municipal regulations, to the same, /breerf 
loans and militarj/ enactions, and requisitions to which the native members of such 
guilds are respectively subjected. 

On the 14th of August, 1841, the government of Peru granted to Mr.' Wil- 
liam Wheelwright, for a period of ten years, the exclusive privilege to navigate 
vessels propelled by steam,*' or by any other mechanical power, along the coasts 
and in the ports of Peru. 

The time for the duratidh of this privilege is to be counted from t.he period 
when any of Mr. Wheelwright^s stcam-vesseU arrived in the? Pacific ; and of which 
tee Peru actually arrived at the Chilian port of Talcahuano, on the 21st of 
September the same year ; another, the C/nle^ arrived on the 5th of October. 
Both vessels entered Valparaiso on the 15th of# that same month, and one of 
these, the Pern, arrived at Callao on the 3rd of the following month of November. 
— (^>ee Pacific Steam Navigation hereafter.) 

The government of Bolivia also addressed an order, under date of the 15th 
of October, to the governor of the littoral provin(;.e of La Mar, directing him to 
facilitate, by all means in his power, the despatch of the steam vessels at the 
only port of Bolivia, La Mar or Cobija, and to allow *of pontoons being thereat 
established, free of all duties, for the deposit of coals. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF PERU. 

In order to show the progress or decline of trade in Peru, we introduce the 
following 


Return of the Value, free on board at Cadiz, of Spanish and Foreign Productions im- 
ported into Peru in each Year from 1781 to 1795, both inclusive. — Calculated at the 
Exchange of 48d. per Dollar. 


YEARS. 

Value of Spanish Produce. 

Value of Foreign Productions. 

Total Value. 


dollars 

CIS. 

£ a. 

d. 

dollars 

CtH. 

£ s. 

<f. 

1 dollars its. 

£ s. 

d. 

17S1 

111,95*2 

7 

22,090 7 

0 

309,2.30 

4 

01.840 2 

0 

4*24,183 

3 

84,830 13 

<1 

17S‘2 

fif>r>,* 2 l 8 

1 

113,243 12 

0 

0.38,43.5 

.3 

12(MiH7 1 

0 

1,199,6.53 

4 

2.39,930 14 

0 

17H3 

095,295 

7 

139,059 3 

0 

].04!>,34;I 

4 

200,809 14 

0 

1,744,044 

3 

:)48,028 17 

0 

17H4 

1, 020, 444 

I 

*204,080 10 

0 

*2,073,5.30 

4 

415,700 2 

0 

3,0»;i.901 

6 

018.792 18 

0 

1783 

2,:i1H.44H 

1 

4G3,«H«J*1‘2 

0 

.3,7*27 ,*207 

4 

745,453 10 


0,045,715 

5 

] ,200, 143 *2 

0 

• 178« 

G.l»0,nH7 

4 

1,2*27 ,*21 3 10 

0 

7,fi30,HHl 

7 

1,520,130 7 

0 

1.3,700,749 

:i 

•2,75.3,349 17 

6 

1787 

3,S70,'200 

7 

774,040 3 


*2,011,898 

1 

58*2,379 12 

0 1 

0,79*2,099 

1 

1,358,419 10 

C 

1788 

1,557.994 

0 

311,580 10 

0 

1,194,000 

7 

*2.38,815 7 

6 

‘2.7.'»I,907 

1 

550,393 8 

6 

1789 

1, *209, 100 

5 

241,839 6 

0 

l,46O.*2*20 

3 

2I«,04.'» 5 

0 

*2,009,423 

0 

533,884 12 

0 

1790 

2,297,002 

4 

459,592 9 

0 

*2.405,4«K) 

2 

, 493,0!i0 J7 

u 

4.763,401 

6 

952.092 7 

0 

1791 1 

1,957,545 

7* 

391.500 3 

9 

2,2-20,310 

1 

' 4 4.) ,*202 0 

0 

4,183,850 

0* 

830,771 4 

a 

1792 

2,147,970 

3 

42(»,S94 1 

0 

2,.508,513 

7i 

.^01,702 15 

9 

4,050,4^-1 

24 

931,200 17 

3 

.-f 1793 

2,809,457 

3i 

501,891 0 

9 

3,103,82*2 

H 

03*2,704 9 

9 

5,973,279 

7 

l,194,<i55 19 

0 

1794 

1.969,<i45 


393,929 2 

9 

1,06.1..594 


33*2,718 19 

3 

3,033,240 

4 

726,048 8 

0 

1793 

1,688,7.51 

H 

337,750 6 

9 

1,41*2,239 

«* 

282,447 10 

3 

3,100,090 

0 

0*20,198 8 

'0 

Total 

30,300,044 

6 

6,072,004 10 

0 

3^1,434,058 

7 

0,880,9*28 3 


04,779,707 

5 

1*2,959:934 13 

0 

Annual ATi'r-^ 
age Amount/ 

2,024,003 

0 

40<i,H00 12 

• • 

0 

229,044 

0 

400.402 4 

0 

4,319.980 

0 

863,995 16 

0 


Notk.— lu tb« Htiioimt ol’ importatioua of foreign goodii is included tbe sinount of goods imported from China and 
tba Pbilippioe Islands. 
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Exfobts. 


Heturn of the Value, free on board at Callao, and Amount of Money and other Produc- 
tiens of Spanish America, exported from Callao in each Year from 1781 to 1795 
both inclusive. — Exchange 48a. per dollar. 


YEARS. 

Amount of Money. 

Value of other Productions. 

• 

Total Value. 


dollars 

cts. 


s. 

d. 

dollars 

cts. 


S. 

d. 

dollars 

Cts. 

£ 

1. 

<f. 

1781 
















1782 • 








• 



661,067 





1783 

443.300 

0 

88,661 

4 

0 

117,766 

7 

28.553 

7 

0 

5 

112,213 

10 

6 

# 1784 

16,162.910 

4 

3,230,583 

6 

0 

908,290 

2 

193.6.58 

1 

0 

17,121,200 

0 

3,424,245 

7 

0 

1785 

7,144,325 

2 

1,428,86.5 

1 

0 

732,687 

4 

14ri,.51g 

10 

0 

7,877,912 

6 

1,576,582 

11 

0 

1786 • 

8,285^.59 

7 

1,657,131 

17 

6 

88*2,807 

I 

176Vi6l 

4 

6 

9,1 68,4 '»7 

0 

1,833,693 

8 

0 

1787 

4,5! ^246 

m 

903,010 

5 

6 * 

OOG .022 

0 

181,204 

8 

0 

5,424,268 

3 

1,084,853 

13 

6 

1788 

6.463,973 

1 

el, 002,794 

12 

6 

679.160 

2 

116,832 

1 

0 

6,04.3,133 

3 

1 , 208,026 

13 

0 

1789 

2,449,945 

6 

480,989 

3 

0 

523,080 

0 

104,610 

0 

0 

2,972,.575 

G 

50>1,6]6 

a 

dS 

1790 

6,220,387 

2 

1,044,077 

9 

0 

448,095 

1 

89,610 

0 

6 

5,668,482 

3 

1,1.33,696 

9 


1791 

4,962,698 


9!)2,r>;iy 


9 

736,891 

7i 

147,378 

7 

104 

.5, 699.590 

H : 

1,139,918 

2 


1792 

8 , 28 'i ,840 


1,657,168 



9:>5,1I1 

2* 

191,022 

5 

3 

9,2 10,051 

r4 i 

1,848,190 

7 

4* 

1793 

4,560,318 

3 

III 2, 003 *13 

6 

1,613.130 

6 

328,626 

3 

0 

6,203.419 ' 


1,210.689 

Iff 

0 

6794 

5,047,814 

55 

1,009,362 

18 


498,6.59 

6 

99,731 

19 

0 

5, '>46,471 

^ ' 

1,109,204 

17 

104 

• 1706 

6,460, .123 

34 

1,292,004 

13 

10 } 

10J.952 

0 

32,590 

8 

0 

6,623,275 

n i 

1 1,. 324,666 

1 

io| 


Total 78.095, 7(i0 7 15.799,145 3 (i , !».I5I,55U 7 j 1,830,907 19 0 ,8H,150,K49 « 17,0309109 3 0 


^aBO*Amoiint}| 5,«(>0>3ft4 0 l.O.M.aTJ 1*2 0 j 010,304 0 | 1*22,600 0 0 | 5.878,723 0 1 1,175,344 1*2 0 

Note. — Tn the annual amount of tho exports it induiled the amount of the money' exported to China and the Phi- 
lippine Ulanda ; and alao the amount the niniiGy' exported cn uccuunt of tlie royal treuaury. On account of the war, 
Ufither money, nor produce, was exported to Europe from 1779 to J782, both lucluaive t and only a very iiicouaiderable 
amount in 1783 ; which will .iccomit fur the Urge amount in 1784. Subsequent to the year 179.1, shiproenta of coca and 
Imik were effected dirert from Guayaquil to Cadix, which will account for the falling off in the amount of pfoduco 
exported from Peru during the ycius 1704 and 179r>. 


An Approximate Calculation of the Value of European, XTmted States, and Asiatic Pro- 
duce and Merchandise Imported into Peru and Chili, in 1837. 


COUNTRIES WHENCE 


VALUE OF 

IMPORTS. 


IMPORTED. 

• 

Peru. 

Chile. 

Peru and Chile. 


dollars 

sf 

dollars 

£ 

dollars 


Great Rritain 

4,500,000 

900,000 

3,.'>00.(K10 

700,000 

8,000,000 

1,600,000 

France 

Germany, including merchan<l|^ of 

650,000 

130,000 

.550.000 

110,000 

1,200,000 

240,000 

Russia. Holland, and Belgium 

350,000 

70,000 

400,000 

80,000 

760,000 

150,000 

Italy 

150,000 

30,000 

60.000 

10.000 

200,000 

40,000 

Spain, and her dominions 

United States 

300,000 

60,000 

200,000 

40,000 

500.000 

100,000 

1,100.(HK) 

220,000 

l.UUO.OOO 

20tl,000 

2,100,000 

420,000 

„ (froixgL^anton and Manillaj 

270,300 

54,000 

230,000 

40,000 

c^o.noo 

100,600 

Total 

7,320,000 

1,464,000 

5,030,000 

1,186,01)0 

13,2.50,000 

2.650,000 


DUtributiou of the Imp 

orts into Peru between the States of North and 
South Peru. 


• 

North Peru. 

South Peru. 

North and South Peru. 


do^.irs 


dollars 

dB 

dollars 

sd 

Great Rritain .* 

3,000, (MK) 

600,000 

1,500,000 

300,000 

50,000 

4,000,000 

900,000 

France. • 

400,000 

8U,000 

250,000 

650,000 

1 30,0110 

Germany 

27^,000 

55,000 

76,000 

1.5,000 

X50,000 

70, 

naly. 

100,000 

20,000 

50.000 

10,000 _ 

150,000 

30,000 

Spain 

260,000 

50,000 

50,000 

10,000 • 

300,000 

60,000 

United Su ea 

900,000 

180,000 

200,000 

40,000 

1,100.000 

220,0 0 

(from Canton and Mlinilla) 

220,000 

44,000 

.60,000 

10,000 

270.000 

54,000 

Total 

6,14.5,000 

1.029,000 

2,It5,000 . 

435,000 

7,320,000 

1.464,000 


Statement of the Total Value of Exports from Peru, distinguishing the Country of 
% Production in the Year 1837. 


DESCRIPTION. Value of Exports. 


dollars. ^ 

Produce of Peru or Bolirfla exported to Europe and the United States........^ 7,327 ,.548 1,466.509 


Produce of Mie States of the Equator. New Granada, and Central America, on 
acoouMt of European, Asiatic, and United States importations into Peru 


Totol. 


269,820 

7,587,368 


61,964 

>1,617.473 
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The number of yards oP British bleached cottons imported. 

Yards. 

In 1839, was " 2,237,316 

„ 1840, the number amounted to . . 5,406,302 


Showing an increase in 1840, of . 3,078,686 

The number of yards of British gray cottons imported. 

Yards. 

InlSgO, was : 2,482,000. * 

„ 1840, it was onty 1,719,548 


Occasioning consequently a decrease in 1840 of «- 762,452 

In United States manufacture, say gray cottons, or domestics, there were imported. 

Yards. 

In 1839 % . . 1.323,340 

,,1840 2,087,568 

^ Thereby showing a nett increase of . 764,228 

The increase, however, is only visible in blenchedr cottons, as the gray cottons im- 
ported from England and the United States together, amount nearly to the same quantity 
for the two years, viz.; * 

1839. 1640. 

' British . . 2, 4 8 2, (X)0 yards 1,719,518 yards. 

United States . . 1,323,340 „ 2,087,568 ^ „ 


Total . 3,805,340 


3,807,116 „ 


The total import of bleached and unbleached 
therefore thus : 


1639, 


Bleached . . 2,327,316 yards 

Gray . . . 2,482,000 „ 

American . . 1,323,340 ,, 


cottons, in 1839 and 1840, stands 
1640 . 

5,406,002 yards. 

1,719,548 „ 

2,007,568 „ 


Total • 6,132,656 „ 9,213,118 „ 

g. Total increase in 1840 over 1839, 3,080,462 yards. 

pieces. 

In 1839, there were imported of printed cottons . 78,174 

„ 1840 188,161 


Being an increase in 1840 . . . 109,977 

Which, estimated at 3 dollars = 125. a piece, makes the value of the increase 329,231 
dollars = 65,986f. 45. ' 

' ’ Cotton drills imported from the United States were preferred to those of Great 
Britain. ' 

Cotto 7 i prints . — The Americans are improving in this ma\jufacture, though et is not^ 
likely that, for many years to come, they will be able to compete with the British manu- 
facturer. ‘ ‘ j 

Linens from Irefend are daily increasing in consumption, and have nearly driven out 
of the market German and French Bretagnes. , 

The export of Alpaco wool has continued to increase. 

quintals. £ £ 

In 1838, there were exported . 4,693 at 5 = 22,965 

„ 1839 8,555 6 = 51,330 

1840 13,000 „ 5 = 65,000 
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1845 


The export of nitrate of soda is becoming more valuable fls a return 

quintals. 

In 1838, there were exported .... 73,610 

• ,,1839 113,780 

„ 1840 - . . 176,876 ^ 

The importations of quicksilver, 

In 1839 were . 2203 dusks. 1662^ quintals. 

• • „ 1840 . . . 4625 •349lJ . „ 

Increase 2452 * 1 839 

Twenty-seven British Vessels arrived in Peru during 1840, from ports in Grant 
Britain : — 7 direct to Arica from Liverpool ; 1 to Arica, culling first at Valparaiso, frcAn 
Liverpool; 16 from Liverpool direet to Callao; 3 from London to Callao, calling first at 
Valparaiso — total 27. 34 arrivetf in 1839, and 14 only in 1838. 

• The value of British cargoes in 1840 was estimated at 1,190,000/., from which 
clellu(^ 60,000/. for remnants of cargoes sent on to Central America and Me^o, and 
there remains 1 ,1 30,000/., to which must be added the sum of 500,000 dollars= 100,000/. 
value of British goods imported* into Peru under the flags of all nations, from the 
deposit warehouses in Valparaiso, making the total amount of British imports consumed 
in Peru in 1840 = 6,150,000 dollars = 1,230,000/. 

The tonnage of Peruvian shipping amounted at the latter end of 1840, to 6637 tons; 
and the number of Peruvian vessels to fifty-six, namely — two ships, two barques, fiTteeu 
brigs, sixteen brigantines, three cutlers, two pilot-boats, sixteen schooners; fifty. six in all. 

About one-half of their crews consist of English and American seamen, but by a 
Peruvian law, whicli is almost always evaded, no foreigner can be owner or master of a 
Peruvian vessel. 

The capital employed in* the impoit trade with Peru in 1840 was estimated at 
6,900,000 dollars, equal tp 1,380,000/. 

The revenue of the Custom-house of Callao, on British imports, in 1840, yielded a 
gross sum of 1,200,000 dollars, equal to 240,000/. 

The French, German, and American trade, had also considerably increased, as com- 
pared with its amount in ^838 and 1839. 

Several French cargoes arrived, of which some were valuable, the direct importations 
from Franco, chiefly to French shopkeepers, have been greatly on the increase. 

As an apjfroximate calculation, the annual value of the French ilhport trade in 
1840, with Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, west coast of New Granada, Central America, 
and Mexico, may be stated at 3,000,000 dollars, equal to 600,000/. 

This calculation has been made by Mr. Perrin, the French consul at Cobija. 

From Germany there have been no direct iijportations, still the business done, by 
shipments from Valparaiso to Callao of German manufactures, has been considerable, 
and two vessels direct to Valparaisip from Hamburg afterwards came down the coast. 

The commeroe of Spain continued gradually to increase, but a large proportion of 
the quicksilver imported into Peru passes through British hands on British account. •• 

• From the United States some valuable cargoes have been introduced in 1840. 

The value of foreign goods imported from the deposit port of Callao into Guayaquil, 
arc paid for in produce of the Ecuador, and in remittances in gold in coined ounces. 

With Central America the trade to Callao may not, peidiaps, have been so extensive 
during 1840 as in formed years, which probably may have had cause in the con- 
tinued state of anarchy in that, republic. 

WiMi Mexico, the trade of Peru had been at least equal in amount to that carried on 
in 1839, %nd no alteration appeared in the trade with California. 

The Chilian trade with Peru has considerably increased, especially in the exchange 
of the productions of the two countries with each other. 

Frogi Asia no direct shipments to Peru have been made, but two cargoes from China 
arrived at Valparaiso towards the end of 1840, of which the whole assortments for Peru 
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were purchased at Valparai^ and sent down to Callao, and which promised to jrield to 
one purchaser a fair profit. 

Returi9 of the Exports from Peru to Europe, and the United States, daring the year 
ending the 3 1st of December, 1840. 


NATURE OP EXPORTS. Total Value. 



quintals. 

dollars. 

jtr 

dollars. 

£ s. 

eBark, from Arica 

16.13 

38 per quinta 

7 

62.054 

12,410 16 

— — Iroin Islay 

1027 

35 

7 

35.946 , 

7,189 0 

— — different sorts ( . 

« from Payts 




20,000 

4.000 0 

Total. 




1 p.iiO!) 

1 ' 23,599 16 


J ‘ ‘ 

. RBMARKa.^Of the 1633 qiiii\tala of bark exported from Arica. 46 urere for Enpland ; 960 ditto for France; 606 ditto 
lot* United States ; 27 ditto for coast ; total, 1633. Of the 1027 qniotals exported from Inlav, 691 quiniala were lor 
'£f gland { 191 ditto for Prance j 133 ditto fur United States; 12 ditto for Hamburg ; total, 1027. 


NATURE OF EXPORTS. 

Yearly 

Quantity. 

■EBSI 

Total Value. 

• 

Bullion ir!.d specie 

dollars, i 
4,097,740 

dollars. • 

£ s. 

dollars. 

4,097,746 

810,M 10 

UeturiiB to England in bills for supplies to 
fiireigij ships of war, chiefly United States 
an 1 to public agents 

160.000 

.... , 


150.000 

30.000 0 

In addition to the foregoing, atiy bullion, 
apecie, bills of exchange were remitted 
to Canton, United States, France, Ger- 
many, Italy. Spain, and her colonies .... 

3,66.1,000 


t 

3.563.000 

712,600 0 

' Total 

7,810,746 1 


.... 

7.810,740 

1,562.119 4 

Chinchilla skins 

doxen. I 
2 412 ' 

1 4 per doxen ^ 

0 16 

9.648 

1,929 12 


Hots. Out of the ttb<ive, during the year 1640, bullion and specie to the valrio of 3,736,.'il2 dollars, eijjiial to 

\a02/. Ar aterliii);, was exporiC'l fioui Purii to Oreat Untain. to which amount m nut he acbleit the returns in bills 
d.»Hy .10,0001.. thus making ihe total ammiiit exported to Great Briiaiu alone 777,3021. Hr. sterling. 

Chinchilla, 2400 dozen for England ; 12 ditto for France ; total, 2412. 

Return of the Exports from Peru to Europe and the United States, during the year 

ending 31st of December, 1840. 


NATURE OF EXPORTS. 

Yearly 

Quantity. 

Price per Weight or 
Quantity. i ^ 

Total Value. 

Bark 

quintals. 

dollars. 

35 to 38 per qntl. 

£ £ a. 

7 to 7 12 

dollars. 

1 17,999 

£ 9 . 

83,599 10 

r 

dnllitrs. 

4,007.746 

160,000 

3,663,000 
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Also to countries, other than Great Britain, 
In specie, bullion, and hills > 

•1 

7,810,746 

.... 

.... 

7,810,746 

1,662,140 4 

doad..s. 

2,412 

4 per dozen. 

0 16 

9,048 

1.920 12 


quintals. 

11,090 

1,254 

•» 

0 per quintal. 
17 

1 16 
a 8 

106,2 U> 
21,313 

21,042 0 
4,263 12 


r* 

Totsl* 

12,944 

.... 

.... 

1 26.528 

25,305 18 1 

1 



Hides-ox und cow bides 

86,412 
7,796 
none, 
do. • 

' 227330 
none. 
4.990 
1,213 
21,434 
10,600 

12.4 to 14 

2 to 24 per hide. 

2 per quintal. 

13 „ 

6 cts. per skin 
12 per quintal 
85 

2 10 to 2 16 

0 8 H ft 10 

• «t 

2 12 

0 3 

2 6 

5 0 

429,444 

19.090 

464,718 

1 €4,948 

910 
296,208 
412,500 

85A88 16 
a!ll3 0 

90,042 8 

18,989 19 
|H2 0 

60, *1)41 12 
F2.600 0 


SaUpeire— nitruto of soda quintals 

Wool— vicuna ^ 

sheep's quintals 


Notb —Of the aboTe quantity of bark. 731 quintals were for England ; 1161 ditto for France ; 749 ditto for United 
States ; total, 2631. The remaining quantity, amounting in value to 40001., is not given, but the difference was divided 

*“ffiftrf*theratave'*su^^ apecie, to the value of 747,802/. 8s.. was exported from Pern to Great Britain 

to whiedk must be added the tetanis In bills. 30,0001., thus making the total amount to Great Britoin alone 777,302/ . 8s. 
and the remainder 784,848l« 16s. sterling to other oouatrles. 
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Oifftchllla, MOO d«Eeii»kliii to Eniflftiidi 12 ditto to France « total, 24 « 

Copper ore, 9036 qiiintaU to England j 2665 ditto to France ; total, 11,090. Copper in kara, 1179 qnmtala to France ; 

'"^no'nf'^Sev qui^la to Ragland ; 4360 ditto to France ; 2132 ditto to Genoa ; 2174 ditto, uncleaned or 07 ditto in 
need, to Great Eriiain and other coiintrlea, 

Hide( 7649 hidoit to England ; 140 ditto to United Statea. 

^ Nhrlte quintala to England i S4,420 ditto to France ; 6660 ditto to the United SuHbb ; 6000 ditto to 

Hamburg) 2800 ditto to other oountiiea. . , . i ^ • » 

Sugar.— No augar waa exported to Enrepe during 1840 ; the marfceta on the coast haring been found (principally 

^ WoXricona”™ to Great Britain only. Ditto, sheep's, 23,781 quintala to England i 83 ditto to France; 14S 
ditto to United Statea i 626 ditto to Hamburg. Ditto, alpacha, exported to Great Britain only. , 

Tin, from B^liria, 347 quintola to Buglaud ; 3020 ditto to France j 713 dittt^ to United Statea ; 810 dttte to the coaaC. 

Value of Exports from Peru to Europe and the United States, during the Years 1839 

and 1840. • 


NATURE OF EXpSr^S. 


Bark 

Bullion and specie . 
Chinchilla akina.... 


Cupper ore, barilla . 
t'appOT in bara 


t.gpper in bara 

CoUnn 

11 idea, ex and cow 

Horn a, cow 

Seal akiuh 

Saltpetre (nitrate of aoUa) . 

SiiKHr 

Till 

Wool, ricuna 

— Bhec'p'a 

— alpacha.. 


Value of Exports in 1839. 

dollara. cents. 

• £ 8. 

50,327 4 

10,005 10 

dl&S4.141 0 

1,310,828 4 

• 11,010 0 

2,203 4 

91,089 0 

18,217 16 

14,637 0 

2.927 8 

371.800 2 

74,360 1 

0,850 0 

1,371 16 

320 0 

04 0 

556 4 

111 6 

• 299,1.52 0 

59,830 8 

.52,1 '»0 0 

10,4.30 0 

61,867 0 

12,373 8 

752 2 

150 0 

252,032 0 

60.406 8 

, 397.650 U 

79,r>30 0 

8,104,349 4 

1.032.869 18 1 


. Value of Exporta in 1840. 


Total Talue of exports in 1839.. 
Total value of exports in 184U.. 

Increase in IHtO orer 18.10 


dollara. cento. 

1l7,0i)9 0 
7,810,746 0 
.9,648 0 
106,210 0 
21,318 0 
429,444 0 
19,090 0 


64,048 0 
910 0 
295.208 0 
412,500 0 


8,164.319 4 
9,741,733 0 


£ a.# . 

23A90 10 
1,502,140 4 
1,920 12 
21,042 0 
4,263 12 
85.888 16 
J|B18 6 


12,989 12 
182 • 
69,041 12 
82,506 tf 


1.032,869 18 
1,948,346 12 


Value of Raw and Manufactured Produce Imported into l^eiu in 1840, from Europe, 
United States, and Asia, for homo Consumption, for Warehousing in transit to Bolivia, 
and for Exjiortation along the western Coast of Sjiaiiish America, estimated at their 
Value in the Bonded Warehouses in Callao. 


C J«U N T H I E S. 

Amount of Imports. 

Great Britain 

dollara. « 
6,1.50,000 

1.2,30,000 

France 

1,450,000 

200,000 

JJnitt d Suites 

1,400,000 

280,000 • 

Canton and Manilla 

300,000 

60,000 

Germany 

300.000 

60,000 

Spain and Cuba... 

300.000 

200.000 

60,000 

Italy 

40,000 

Total 

10,100,000 i 

2.020,000 


Import and Consumption of Guano in Great Britain, since its first Introduction, in 1841. 


• years. 


1S41, Peruvian 

• 1842, ., 

•^b 1843, « 

1844, • • 

Ditto, in the United Kingdom — African.. 


From lat July, 1844,^ lat July, 1846. 

1S45, Liverpool, African 

„ London „ 

„ GImcow „ 

„ OtUSrporto „ 


1845, Liverpool, Peravian^ 

London »• •••••* I 

Other pSrto (4 cargoes), do., 


Imports. 

Consumption. 

Stock. 

tons. 

tons. 


1,880 

500 

1,880 

10,870 

2,<ft)0 

10,250 

2,230 

5,500 

oioso 

.3,470 

10,450 


16,000 

16,000 


• • 



80,983 

341901 

52,082 

21.800 

9,960 

14,850 

36 669 

14,069 

22,000 

97,058 

04,890 

32,168 

, 24.5,510 

124,410 

121,100 

17,990 

9,950 

8,400 

8.600 

3,000 

5,500 

1,200 

650 

550 

27,000 

1.31,240 

14,450 
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SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Estimate of the Annual Averagfe Value of the Exports to all Parts of the Wcwld, of 
Native Productions, incliidyig; the Precious Metals, from Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
and from the Ports of New Granada, Central America, and Mexico, situated along 
the Pacific Coast. ‘ 


S' 

C 0 U N T R 1 E S. 

Average Annual Amount of RseporU. 

Chile 

dollar!. 

6,000, 000 
2,000.000 
8.000,000 
i,rK)o,ooo 

J 90,000 
500,001) 
4.000,000 

£ 

1,200,000 

400.000 
1,000,000 , 

300.000 

30,000 

100.000 
000,^0 


Peru 

Rcuttdnr ..li. 

New (jrAnad'i. ... 

Ci'Utriil AmiiricA. 

Alenico if.. .ft........... ........ 

Total 

22,150,000 

* 4,430.000 


Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade at the Port of Callao in 1841. 


N I 0 N 8. 

A 

ARRIVED. 

L 

DEPARTED. ’ r 

y easels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value of 
CargteH. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

No means ol 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Rritiali 

68 

19, .585 

1040 

ascortaino 

• 04 

1H.9K8 

1014 

Britiah ateatneni 

22 

J 5,400 

005 

ing. 

21 

14,700 

802 

Poru^iaii..... 

242 

25,514 

1020 


24(1 

20,;i43 

1074 

Criitec: States 

47 

10,155 

1278 


► 48 

15,072 

1312 

Preuch 

31 

7,027 

483 


31 

7,895 

481 

Sardinian 

11 

2.65G 

107 


10 

2,443 

159 

Hninburgaese 

6 

J,172 

74 

• • • • 

0 

1,203 

70 

Spanish 

5 

1,010 

70 

• • • ♦ 

5 

1,053 

82 

Danish 

4 

1,302 

09 

• s • s 

3 

1,032 

53 

Swedish 

2 

543 

3) 


2 

543 

31 

Austrian 

3 1 

1,170 

57 


3 

I,I7« 

57 

Belgian 

1 

229 

15 


1 

220 

Iff 

Chinan 

31 

6,058 

.114 


21) 

4,H32 

279 

Boiiadorian 

11 

1,500 

105 


1 li 

1.602 

107 

New Granadian 

8 

094 

71 


7 

601 

00 

Central American ........ 

3 

009 

47 



92.1 

09 

Mexican 

3 

440 

39 


3 

440 

39 

Total 

^ 408 1 

101,084 

0100 

■■ 

J 401 

09,'»41 

0.170 


Report on the Trade within the Consulate of Islay during the year 1843. 

Imports . — This year presents the anomaly of a decrease in the value of British im- 
ports of 40,000/., with an increase of nearly 4000 tons of shipping, enleVccl in the port. 
The reason for this apparent inconsistency, was the diminished demand for British manu- 
factures in the interior of Peru, on account of the continued revolutions and civil wars 
which have well nigh beggared all classes of society. 

'I’he guano bubble, that excited at gist the cupidity of numerous speculators, having 
burst, has been the cause also of great and serious losses to several persons who entered 
into this trade, with hopes of realising speedily large /‘ortunes. 

The Peruvian government took advantage of their avidity, but <he country has 
reaped no benefit whatever from this unexpected source of revenue, the whole proceeds 
liaving been swallo,wed up by a horde of government employes, jobbers, and peculators, 
in the capital. 

The French trade has suffered equally, and is reduced to a' very low ebb. 

Exports . — The following js a sketch'of the exports from Islay, in 1843, from official 
and private data. * 

Hard Dollars , — ^To England, 79,453 dollars. Bars Pina, and Old Plate, 20,980 
marks, at 9 dollars, 260,820 dollars. Gold, 9870 marks, at 17 dollars, I67,790^ollais. 
Peruvian Bark, to England, J74 marks at 40 dollars, 6960 dollars; to Fr&nce, 234 
marks, 9360 dollars. Sheep's Wool, to England, 8593^ marks, at 10 dollars, 85,932.4 
dollars; to France, 457 6-10 marks, 4576 dollars; to Hamburg, 288 marks, 2880 
dollars. Alpaca Wool, to England, 9935 1-5 marks at 26 dollars, 268, 31i$.\, dollars. 
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Vigonia TVoot, to England, 6740 Ibi., at 1 dollar 6740 dollars. Vigonia Skins, to 
England, 2120 skins, at 6 rials each, 1600 dollars. — Total value, 884,416.5 dollars 
s= at exchange, 48ef. steiling, £176,883 Ss, 6d. 

Bbitish and Foreig’n Trade within the Consulate of Islay, during the Year ending the 

3l8t of December, 1844. j 


NATIONS. 

• « 

ARRIVED. 


DEPARTS 

D. 

Vessela. 

Crews. 

Tonnage. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 

Vessefs. 

Crows., 

Tonnage. 

Invoice Valu^ 
of Cargoes. 


number. 

number. 

tOllfl. 

£ s. 

a. 

number. 

number. 

«1M8. 

£ 9. d. 

Ilnl'iHh 


^ 412 

8,248 

181.823 0 

0 

22 

398 

7,240 

130,348 5 0 

Peruvian 


• 2H 

383 ^ 

2.313 0 

0 

3 

28 

383 

1.032 12 0 

Freiir.h 

5 

“A 

1,359 

7,042 18 

0 

4 

02 

1,150 

('1,054 12 0 . 

American 

% 

30 

59.3 

241 12 

0 

2 

30 

.593 

none. 

Sardinian 

4 

G5 

M»2 

1.358 12 

9 

4 

0.5 

1,102 

890 10 jaim 

Flamliurg 

8 

W 

]^4G 

11,0.38 10 

0 

7 

88 

1,458 

2,745 9 0 

DHiiiHh 

1 1 

11 

• 2HI 

408 0 

0 

1 

14 

281 

none. 

Spaiii-h 

1 

10 

277 

337 3 

0 

1 

10 

277 

do. 

Bj'lgitu 

1 

12 


709 4 

0 

I 

12 

1.50 

do. 

Cuiliiin. 

2 ! 

18 

247 

530 10 

7 

1 

H 

132 

do. 

Eoiador 

1 

12 

ft() 

851 

0 

1 

12 

150 

do. 

» 

Total 

fiS 

60H 

t4,3l2 

207.071 7 

1(1 

47 

j 733 

12,934 

141.0J7 8 0 


Tolls, Dues, and other Charges* on British and Peruvian Vessels, in the Port of Callao. 


TOLLS, DUES, &c. 


Tonnage duea fier tnii] 

Anrliorage and cleaning the 

port per vesacl 

Feea of captain of the port.. do 

Roll do. 

Health vhit do. 

Lireuco for {tailing do. 

Stamped paper do. 

llallaat duty per ton 


i 

■ 



British Vessels. 

Peruvian Vessels. 




• 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

dlrs. rials. 

£ s. d. 

dlrs. rials. 

£ s. d. 

0 2 

0 1 0 

1 



5 0 

3 0 

1 0 0 

0 12 0 


» 2 0 per fiO tons. 

0 B 0 per 50 tons. 

1* 0 

0 4 0 




1 0 

0 4 0 




• 3 0 

0 12 0 

0 2 

0 1 0 

0 2 

0 1 0 

0 2 

0 10 

0 2 

0 10 

0 1 

0 0 c 


Vouchers are given for all the above charges when required. 

The advantages cnjoj^tl by Peruvian vessels over those under the British flag, are:— 

First. — The coasting trade. 

Secondly. — In the wliale-fishery. All whale-oil caught under the Peruvian flag is 
free of duty, #hile that caught under the British flag is subject to a duty of twenty- five 
per cent, on a valuation of three dollars and a half (fourteen shillings sterling) per lOOlbs. 
on black fish oil ; and to the same duty on a valuation of ten dollars (two pounds ster- 
ling) per lOOlbs. of sperm oil. 

Thirdly. — Gold exported is subject to a duty, under the Peruvian flag, oMhree- 
quarters per cent ; under the British flag, of on#pcr cent. 

Fourthly. — Silver exported under the Peruvian flag, three and three-quarters per 
cent ; under tl>^ British flag, five^er cent. 

Fifthly. — All merchandise coming direct from Europe, Asia, and North America, in 
•a Peruvian vessel, is allowed to pay twenty per cent of the duty on her cargo in d%u- 
ments of the exterior and interior acknowledged national debt, if ebnsigned to a foreign 
house? and thirty per cent, if consigned to a Peruvian house; whilst a British vessel 
bringing the same merchandise is allowed to pay ten per cent only of the duty on her 
cargo in such documenti^ — Lima, February 1, 1845.* • 


% CUSTOMS’ REGULATIONS AND TARIFF OF PERU. 

According to the law in force, Callao is declared to be the only port of unlimited 
deposit, both as respects classes of goods, their port of shipment, and the time of their* 
deposit; abut goods may be deposited at the ports of Arica and Paita, for the period of 
two ydkrs, and at Islay and Huanchaco for that of eight months. 
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It was enacted, by the law of 1840, that the retail trade, and the whole trade of the 
interior of the country, shall, after the expiration of eighteen months, be alone c^ried 
on by natives and citizens of Peru, whose names shall be duly inscribed in the Com- 
merdal Register. . j * a • 

That mercantile houses for the import of goods can alone be established at Anca, ^ 
Tacna, Isiay^ Arequissa, Callao, Lima, Huanchaco, Trujillo, Payta, and Piura ; with the 
limitation^ however^ of selling only by tnvoieesj or unopened packages^ and on no account 
by single pieces. Tliis Article is a violation of the British treaty. 

By the same law, the duty of five per cent actually on diamonds and precious stones, 
jewellery with stones or without, fine pearls, wrought gold and silver, and pocl^t 
watches, has been reduced to three and a half per cent ; namely, three per cent to the 
state, and half per cent for ways and means. «. •, » j j 

The tax, called “arbitiios," or ways and means, is collcptea by the consulado^ and 
ifiP* exclusively act apart for the payment of the interest of the home debt, 

" ‘ All linm, woolltn, and cotton goods, are to pay. twenty-five percent, as follows: 
twenty-three per cent to the state, and two per cent lor ways and means ; and those 
which formerly paid thirty per cent, are now charged with a duty of thirty-five py 
cent and foity per cent; namely, thirty-two and thrrty-six percent to the state, aad 
three aiffi four per cent for ways and means. 

Duty on playing-caids, 3 rials=ltf. 6df. the dozen packs ; namely rials to the 
state, and 4 rial for ways and means. Soap duty, 7 dollars = 1/. 85. the 100 11^. ; 
namely, 6 dollars= \L As. to the state, and I dolhr = 4^, for ways and means. To- 
bacco duty, 35 dollars = 71. the 100 lbs. ; namely, 30 dollars to the state, and 5 dollars 

for ways and means. . . 1 

The duty on flour, 3 dollars 5 iials= 14s. ; namely, 2 dollars 4 rials — lOtf. 

to the state, 4 iials = 25. for ways and means, and 5 rials =25. 6cf. for establishments 
of public charity. Wheat, the fanega of 135 lbs.. 1 dollar 6 rials = 7s; namely, 
1 dollar 2 rials = 55. to the state, 2 nals= I5. for ways and means, and 2 rials= Is. 

for eatablisliinents of public charity. . 1 j* 

The following duties will be levied on the importation of foreign merchandise; 
viz., three percent to the state, and one half per cent to lh6 arhitrios (city-toll); on 
gold and silver manufactures, leal jewellery, with or without stones, clock-work, 
watches, real pearls, precious stones of every kind, five per cent to the state, and one per 
cent Xo Xhc arhitrios s amber, gold and silver thread and wiie, and spangles, civet, 

musk, eleven per cent to the state, and one per cent to the arhitrios ; on timber, iron and 


steel raw. 

The following articles shall pay the same duties when they are intendal for the con- 
sumption of the population of the ^r5^ rate ports of the republic: anchors, oars, bis- 
cuit, wood, handspikes, levers, &c., pitch and tar, cordage, iron chain cables, nails of 
every sort, travellers (a kind of block), hooks and grapnels, ships' cooking utensils, fidds, 
sheet,. ''opper, tin, tow, sheet iion, linseed oil, talc lanterns, laid, paint, sheet lead, pul- 
leys, salt-fi»li, blocks, grindstones, resin, sand minute glasses, sea lead and line, to- 
bacco for chewing, tissues for sails and flags, salt meat (better known by the name of 

”*”The*wdcle8 enumerated above, aent from the magasines and warehouaes of the 
CuStoma «o Lima, or to any other place of the state, will pay the whole of the duty 
named in this article, or twenty-one per cent to the state and two per cent to the 

^^*Pa^ng aixteen per cent to the state, and two percent to the arhitrios: 

Tissues of cotton j blonds and ttollea. _ i 

„ flax \ cambric ; handkerchiefs in pieces. 

„ „ lace and tulles. 

„ EstopUUs. , „ , 

„ • silk ; and all other articles except tisnus properly so called. 

’/ „ blonds and tulles. 

„ others with gold or silver. 

« »» ** ^ 

Others 
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Paying twenty-three per cent to the state and two per cent to the arbiirios 
Tissues and all articles not named in the foregoing or following tables, of cotton, 
of wool, of flax. 

Pacing thirty-two per cent to the state, and three per cent to the arbitrios:-^ 

, Trunks for travelling, musical instruments, pianos ; furniture — chairs and sofi^, and their 
Trarnes, beds, iron camp beds, desks : skins and leather — cueros of every kind, whole or 
in pieces — with or without hair, manufactured or tanned. White or dyed. 

Paying thirty-six per cent to the state and four per cent to the arhitnos:^ 
Hats and caps of every kind, boots and shoes, clothes (ma^e up), furniture of every kind* 
, (except cliajrs* and chair frames), pastes as provisions, vermicelli* and other sorts, of 
every kind of flour, carriages of every kind. , 


The articles enumerated in the following table will pay fixed or specified duties: — 


Du 

To tbe 
State. 

tiea qpya 

To the 
Arbi- 
trio*.* 

ble 

Total. 

pi. ri. 

pi. ri. 

pi. ri. 

0 

0 lU 

0 1 

1 Oh 

01 0^ 

0 2 

« r; 

0 2 

1 0 

2 0 

0 4 

2 4 

2 0 

() 4 

2 4 

4 0 

1 0 

5 0 

3 4 

0 4 

4 0 

2 0 

0 4 

2 4 

1 4 

0 4 

5 0 

0 2| 

0 Oi 

0 3 

0 0| 

0 04 

0 1 

0 

. 0 li 

0 0| 

0 04 

0 3 

0 2 

\ 4 0 

U 4 1 

4 4 

i 1 2 

0 *2 

1 4 

1 3 4 

0 4 

4 0 


ARTICLES. 


nutter.. 


Beer und cider 

1*2 bottle*, or arroba 
Brandy of every kind, of *20 de- 
gree* 12 bottle*, or arroliH 

— •— do. do. from *21 depr<*4*(i, and 
above . . ..12 bottles, or arrobn 
Liqueurs. do. do. do. 
Wines of every kind 


— — wraa .. . 
tallow.. 


Hice.. 


ARTICLES. 


Indigo ....lb. 

Skin*. Ztielas of half li 


Tobarc >, 


I manufactured into cigars, 

' lb 

do. into snuST, Polrillo..do. 

— do. do. raijpee..dii 
Tea 


Duties payable 


To the 
State. 

igQHl 

Total. 

pi. n. 

pi. ri. 

pi. ri. 

2 4 

0 4 

3 0 

3 4 

0 4 

4 0 

0 0 ; 

0 04 

0 1 

0 3 
b 0 

2 4 

0 1 

1 0 

0 4 

? i 

a 0 

1 4 

0 4 

2 0 

[ 30 0 

5 0 

35 0 

0 S 

0 2 

0 7 

0 4 

0 1 

0 3 

0 3 

0 1 

0 4 

0 14 

0 u4 

0 2 

1 6 0 

1 0 

7 0 

0 0} 

0 04 

0 04 

. 0 6 

0 2 

1 0 


The following articlcswfre exempt from import duties : — Animals of every kind (alive 
or not), gold and silver (in paste, bars, powder, or specie), wood (hoops— masts, 
slaves — diielas)^ maps and globes, geographical and marine maps and charts, charcoal, 
sales of freiglifs to tiie profit of citizens of the slate, engravings and drawings, elements 
of drawing in books, engravings in sheets, u rain (other than that destined for sale) seeds, 
plants (others than those destined for sale), clothes and other dressing apparel, speci- 
mens of natural histor}’, curiosities, &c., coals; surgical, mathematical, and scientifical 
instruments ; machines and tools — magninas of every kind, alembccs and other^and 
drawings or models of machinery, herramicntcis^^ox mechanics, imported by workmen 
establishing themselves in the countr}^ and in a moderate quantity ; mining tools, tools; 
mercury, rocrcuiyr — azoque (quickitiver), music in sheets or hc'and in volumes, church 
plate and ornaments jl* tombstones and other stones cut for paving, Arc.; printing presigs, 
4kc., sculpture, statues. 

^ The following articles prohibited to imported \ — Fire-arms of every kind, ob- 

scene pictures, shot and bullets, obscene books, lead (except sheet lead), gunpowder, bad 
provisions (which from their peculiar state might endanger the public health), tissues of 
wool, cloths de estrelloj owanskin. * * 

The following deductions will be made from the articles upon which a duty is levied 
in order to meet certain expences : — 

• The actual and final destination of the above article to be given* * 
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Articles paying a duty according to the value , . 5 per cent 0| per cent 



99 

. . 11 » 

Oi 

99 

99 

99 

• • 10 ,, 

of 


99 

99 

. . 23 „ 

Of 

99 

99 \ 

99 

• • 32 ,, 

1 

99 

99 

99 

. . 3G „ 


>• 

>9 

specified 

quicksilver 

o| 

99 

99 

99 

other kind > 

o 


. 99 


exempt of duty J 

At 

99 

1 f 


These deductions must be paid in specie, and immediately upon the merchandise be- 
ing taken into consumption. ' 

Foreign produce re-exported from the bonding warehouses Vrill pay the following 
dV^ies : — single bales, three rials; double, six rials ; other kind in proportion ; silver in 
■^cHesls and bars, four rials, 

Native produce, under circumstances similar to the above, will pay, once for all, two 
rials. , 

The following duties will bo levied instead of the. specified duty : — Flour, in barrp^s 
or sacks^ five rials per barrel or sack ; wheat two rials fanega. Those books which 
are allowed to be imported will pay six per cent of their value. 

EXPORT DUTIES. 

The produce of the soil and industries of the republic’ arc exempt from all export 
duty^ as also arc the following articles: — Gold and silver thread and wire, spangles, lace, 
and other similar articles ; copper. 

The following articles, however, form exceptions to this general rule : — Gold and 
silver in any shape, cascarilla (Peruvian bark), saltpetre — paying on exportation abroad, 
cascarilla, two per cent of value; saltpetre, four per cent; coined silver, five per cent; 
coined gold, one per cent ; gold paste or powder, two rials per ounce ; silver manufac- 
tured, or old silver, four rials per mark ; gold (manufactured), two rials per ounce. 

When the foregoing articles are exported by national vessels, three-fourths of the 
above duties only will be levied. 

TONNAGE AND PORT DUES. . 

0 . 

All foreign vessels which discharge a part or the whole of their cargo in any port of 
the republic will be subjected to the following charges, payable at the port where they 
first discharge^ the whole or part of their freight Anchorage and jyirt dues, five 
piastres per vessel ; captain’s, ship’s complement, and health dues, five piastres per 
vessel ; tonnage dues two rials per ton. 

The amount of tonnage will be ascertained from the ship’s papers or charters. 

export duty of two percent is levied on bark, and of four per cent on nitrate 
of soda. ^ 

The importation of small shot, coatings, and star cloths, are altogether prohibited. 

In addition to the above duties on the import xiid export of goods, the following 
additional duties are by the 81st and 82nd Articles thereon imposed, in lieu of the 
psf^ments formerly made for crane, mole, and other local cliarges, such as for watching., 
porterage of goods«to custom-house warehouses, and tlieir storage therein; namely, 
one-quarter per cent on goods chargeable with a duty of fou|; per cent ; one-half per 
cent ditto of eleven per cent ; one-quarter per cent ditto of sixteen per cent ; three- 
quarters per cent ditto of twenty-ihree percent; one per cenj ditto of thirty-two per 
cent ; and one-half ditto of thirty-six per cent. Two per cent on goods chargeable with 
a specific duty, excepting quicksilver, on which the duty of one-quarter per /sent is 
recoverable. , 

On the re-embarkation of all foreign goods, 3 rials = U. 6d, a package, or half a 
mule-load, say about 150 lbs. weight; 4 rials=25. on every box of silver. 

The productions of the country are chargeable, for once only, with a duty of 2 rials 
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t=s U. (no measure or weight stated) upon their embarkatibn, disembarkation, or re- 
embarkation. 

By Ariiclc 83 of the same law, Every class of merchandise and produce which 
shall bb conveyed directly from Europe, Asia, and North America, or by the Isthmus of 
Panama, to ihe principal ports of Peru, in foreign ships or consigned to for^gners, shall 
^liquidate ten per cent of the total amount of the duties on their import payable to the 
state, in government documents of retired officers^ pensionsy documents cf the foreign 
debty or documents of ihe home dthiy and the remainder in cash. If the said merchan- 
dise and pi;odu('e shall be imported directly in foreign ships, and be consigned to Peru- 
vian merchants, or in national vessels consigned to foreigners, thcyl^hall liquidate twenty 
per cent ^n the before-mentioned documents, and the lemaznder in cash ; and if they 
shall be introduced national ships^consigned to citizens of the republic, they shall 
liquidate thirty per cent its government documents^ and the remainder in cash. T>e 
foregoing are in violation of the treaty with England. 

By Article 2, Commercial Code, the custom-house of Arica is allowed to make 
transhipments, solely, however, tef the port of Cobija, levying 2 dollars = 8^. for duty 
ou policies, and observing the legal formalities. 

* Foreign vessels may convey ptbvisions, grass, and barley, to the minor^port of 
Iquique, and to the Creek of Pisaqua, when there are no national vessels to convey 
these articles. ^ 

The period of deposit in the port of Arica shall be extended to three years. 

The natural or industriaUproductions of Bolivia may be deposited in private ware- 
houses, with the consent of the custom-house, without requiring any warehouse rent. 

The custom-house of Tacna may permit the diminishing of the weight and the r^uc- 
tion of double packages for their more easy conveyance into the interior, requiring the 
memorial and other formalities, which, by the 7l8t Article, the collector of the customs 
ought to exact upon importations. 

Importation, — The revisal of the ship’s manifest by the consignee of the vessel shall 
take place within twenty-four hours after its delivery in the ports of Callao and Huachaco. 
In the port of Arica thirty-six hours, and in that of Paita, forty-eight hours are allowed 
for this revision. 

Additions may be made to this manifest, but on no account any article abstracted, 
or its contents reduced. 

When the alterations mentioned in the foregoing article shall have been effected, the 
consignee of the vessel shall present a second general manifest,’* and also one in detail 
in the Spanish language, or on stamped paper. 

His manifest must contain — the marks and numbers of the bales or packages ; the 
description of article, quality, or quantity of the contents of the bale ; the weight 
and quantity of articles not packed in bales. 

The names of the special consignees,” who will answer for the genuineness of the 
articles intrusted to them (namely, that they are the same articles consigned to thM by 
the merchant). The whole to be written in full, •the margin free from writing, figures 
alone to be^ntroduced, without either interpolations (notes excepted) or erasures. 

Those article^ of which the ccfhsignee is unknown, shall be described in a supple- 
mentary document, and deposited forthwith in the custom-house. ^ 

9 One manifest to be sent to the inspector-general of public accounts, and the other 
will remain with the customs. No manifest will be considered, unlesi^it conforms strictly 
'^wilh ihB above formalities* 

The manifests being delivered, they will be compared, and if found correct, an order 
will be given {papeleta)JoT the unloading to commence, Without which order the mer- 
chandise will be liable to be seized. * 

An exception will be made for the landing of samples of small value. 

MercU^ndtae must not be unloaded before six in the morning, nor aftej two in the 
afternoon, from the 1st of May to the Lst of November ; and not after three o’clock in 
the afternoon during, the remainder of the year. 

The entrance of the articles of the sliip’s cargo shall be admitted as follows, into the 
magazindh and warehouses of the custom-house : — 

VOL. III. • & I 
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Almonds, in sacks ; woqd in (timber) ; brandy, botijas ; wines, in botijas | CMaO } 
cocoa; candle-wicks (Pavilo) ; copper; iron; grain (wheat) and flour; nuts; origan; 
hides and skins, leather for saddles ; paving-stones ; rice ; soap, native ; salt and stones ; 
tallow ; sugar ; tobacco, native; merchandises and drugs of every other kind, *^foreign 
or native, which do not pay duty- Articles relative to the complement of a vessel,. 
Every kind of provision, except those enumerated above. 

In order to introduce an article for consumption, three copies of a ** Poliza,’* or import 
l)ill, must be made, containing the name of the importing vessel; the date of the manifest 
in detail the marl^s and nainbers of the bales, their contents, weight, or measure, 
quantity and quality, exact or approximate. A duty of four reals is levied upon this 
bill.*' 

Ejcports. — The discharge of the ship^s cargo ibeing completed, th^ captain shall cer- 
tf^y the same on stamped paper, in which he must give alist of the articles, if any, 
^u(Cll remaining on board. An inspection of the hold will then be made by the proper 
officer. ^ 

A clearance permit will be given by the customs, tree of expense, and which must be 
written on the following description of paper: for foreign vessels, paper of three pi^tres ; 
nationa' ditto, ditto stamped. * * 

Re-exportation. — ^The re exporter from the bonding warehouse must present three 
• demands,*’ on ordinary paper, for which he will pay — to re-export abroad, one piastre ; 
to a national port, four rials. 

In transporting the cargo of one ship to another in the Port of Callao, two de- 
mands” must be sent in, which will cost, if the cargo is destined to go to a foreign port, 
two^'piastres, ditto to a national port, ditto. 

The following articles are considered as being included under the head of ships’ pro- 
visions and ships* necessaries, and pay no duties except bonding fees, &c. : bisc uit, salt 
fish, tobacco for chewing, salt meat, anchors, oars, wood, handspikes, levers, &c., pitch 
and tar, iron chain cables, nails (clavos) of every kind, cordage (jarcia) ditto, travellers 
(a kind of block), hooks and grapnels, cooking utensils, sheet copper, tow, fish oil, lin- 
seed oil, talc lanterns, soot, paint, pumps, blocks, grindstqpes, sand-glasses (half mi- 
nutes), eounding-Iead and line, tissues for sails and flags, zinc plates. 

When captains of men-of-war desire to send the wages of their crew to Callao, they 
must procure the note-of-hand of the governor of the station. If the amount is in hard 
dollars, or in ounces of gold, an export duty will be levied u^on the money. 

Coasting Trade, — The coasting trade can only be carried on by national vessels,* 
with the exception of a few articles, and the produce of the country, or such mer- 
chandises as free of duty, — to the Port of Callao, vih the ports of Arica and Islay, 
when there are not any national vessels loading at these two latter ports. 

The following are considered secondary ports — Iquique, Ilo, Pisco, Huacho, Santa, 
Pacasmayo, San Jose dc Lambayeque. 

*^he following are qualified roadsteads only for exporting the produce of the 
country — Sama, Cocotea, Mejilloncs, Nasca, Chincha, Cerro-Azul, Chaucay, Supe, 
Pisagua, Quilca, Huarucey, Casura, Samauco, Sechura, Tumbes. 

Bond IFareAoi^‘ 97 ^.— Callao is the only port in the republic whe<*e merchandise can 
be bonded for an unlimited term, without the payment of the duty on them. For the 
first three months jio bonding dues will be levied. 

For every month exceeding three, only one rial per pieza. By this is meant the half of 
a loadf, valued according to its bulk pr weight, at six arrobast If a month is coifimenced, 
that month will be charged in full. 

Internal Trade^ — The interibr trade of Peru is exclusirely reserved to the natives 
and citizens who are inscribed in the matriculation-book. 

Mercantile houses for importation into the interior {casas introductoras) caa only be 
established at the following places ;---Arica and Tacna, Islay and Areguipa, Callao and 
Lima, Huanchaco and Truxillo, Patta and Piura. These houses must sell their goods 
by wholesale, and not in separate parcels, under pain of forfeiting a penalty of 600 

* In Xhefirst^te and secondary ports, and the qualified roadsteads^ 
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{)i«8trea»to be'tiie reward of the informer; such penalty to»be levied by either the tri* 
bunal of the constdado or the commercial judge of the place. 

All products of the soil of the republic are allowed free^circulation with the excep- 
tion o( the following : — gold and silver, in paste, in bars, and in powder. These must 
be accompanied by an acquU-c^caution ;** brandy, wines, tobacco. Other articles 
'taxed with a duty. ^ 

The customs’ duty must be paid at the first place of importation. 

TramU by Land , — Arica is the only place of transit for the imports and exports of 
the Republic of Bolivia. • 

The bdndllng warehouses at Arica will receive goods re-exported from those at Callao 
by national and foreign vessels, for the trade of the interior. The produce and manufac- 
tures of Bolivia w^l als^ be received in the warehouses, to remain in bond for exportation. 


. CHAPTER X. 

BOtiVIAN TARIFF DUTIES AND TRADE. 

1. The ultramarine effects which may come into the republic of Bolivia by the* land 
frontiers from the 1st of January, 1845, shall pay duties in the following proportion. 

2. Ultramarine liquors and foreign cacao, thirty-six per cent. 

3. Perfumery, clocks for tables, or watches, cards, cigars, women’s shoes, caps of 
every kind, desks, iron or brass bedsteads, chairs, sofas, toilette glasses, lanterns and 
lustres, candlesticks, every description of mercery, foreign gold lace, tocuyos (grey 
shirting), and every othei* article to which this law assigns no direct duty, twenty-eight 
per cent. 

4. All woollen goods, silk ditto, linen embroidered, lamas, lamillas (cloth of gold), 
tissue, eighteen per cent.^» 

5. Earthenware, glass, crystal, and writing paper, eight per cent. 

6. Gold and silver ornaments, precious stones, and ironware. 

7. Article^ree from all Duties, — Cattle, comestibles of the hrst necessity brought into 
the republic. Also are free from all duties, on their introduction into tRe republic, raw 
cotton, raw wool, cotton-thread, and woollen ditto, vulgarly called catVo, excepting rice, 
which is to pay forty per cent. 

8. All importation of foreign merchandise which may enter the republic, shall pay, 
besides the duties prefixed by this law, a medio ppr cent for the funds of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the capital in which they are consumed. 

9. Books introduced into the {^public by its land frontiers shall pay six per cent, 
applicable to th^funds of the library of the capital where the expenditure takes place. 

10. The government is authorised to lower the duties which in the republic weigb^n 
the products of the industry of the neighbouring states, as soon as [t obtains from them 

> securities that in these stales will be observed the corresponding reciprocity as regards 
the products of Bolivian industry introduced into their territory. It is authorised to fix 
the duties on coined silver and gold, or on bullion on the^ extraction from the republic, 
as well by the land frontiers as by the port of Cobija. * . 

11. From the Ist of January, 1845, the introduction of gunpowder is prohibited into 

the re^fbblic, either by its land frontiers or by the port of Cobija. Matches {fosforoe) 
are also prohibited. • 

Dated, Illustrious and heroic city of Sucre, 2nd of November, 1844. « 

^ JbSE Ballivian ; the Minister of Finance, Miguel Maria Aguirre. 

In 1^46, two Englishmen at Corocoro, a place long famous for copper ores, are said 
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to IiftVd diitilovefed a silver^inc of immense dimensions in the province of Inquisivi^ 
department of La Puz. 

Vai^ue of Goods and Duties collected in the Custom Houses of La Paz^ Onm, and 
Cochabamba on Ultramarine Merchandise imported into Bolivia, by her Land Fron- 
tiers, in the Year 1840; and of the Value of Coined Money exported to Peru; and of the 
Duties paid thereon by the Exporters from this to the Peruvian Republic. 


** DEPARTMENTS. 

0 

Importation of Ultramanna Goods by 
Land Frontieis. 

Exportation of Coined Money. 

Value of Goods in 
Dollars. 

Dudes paid in 
Dollars. 

Money exported in 
Dollarii. 

'Dubes paid in 
Dollars. 

Corhubamba .. 

duliara rials. 
H,:)8D 0 
15,255 5 

147, 5f0 4i 

dollars rials. 
1.74P U 

3,0 0) 0 
4(1,220 2^ 

duliara i lals. 

0.740 0 
. 10,314 0 
1(7,433 2ft 

drllani rials. 
105 0 

206 7 

2,160 Sft 

Oriiro. .. . .......... .......... 

Le^^Paz 

ToUl 

171,115 1i 
£a5,22B 0«. 0(/. 

510IK> 2 
£10,2(11 Oi ()(,. 

127,V27 2ft 
£25,505 Oa. «</. 

2,501 1ft 
£518 Of Od, 



Noil.— actdiuiuiut lautlj piiblialied lu the oOkihI (laxtttf of Dotiui,tlie Bum ol nione>,in gold Rtid silver 
coirifdat tlie national mint of l*uto«i during tho year lh40, amounted to df>liurs»or equal to about £6t>fi^7S 

sterling » vu,, in Milvei» 2,000,507 dullam i and in gold, 230,JH1 dollars, 


Exportation of Goods from Bolivia in 1840. 


MERCHANDISE. 

Prom Cochabamba. 

From Oruro. 

From La l*as. 

Totals. 

Approximate 
Value of the 
Merchandise. 

Soap 

810 quintals. 

275 1ft quintals. 


624 1ft qumtals. 

dnllars cts. 
8,743 0 

Tobacio 

37 (i uirobas. 

17 arrobas llftlb. 

1,660 ariobas. 

1,453 anuOaa Oft lb. 

3,031 3 

SaudalH 

147 entile. 

**.« 

147 entire. 

330 0 

Goat Skins 


566 

-- -r T 

10.223 

2,555 4 

Toouyo (cotton 
atuffM) 

10,380 varas. 



10..‘IR0 varat. 

1,297 4 

Baoscom (ditto)... 

7,620 ditto. 




7,820 ditto. 

977 4 

£ai then ware 

212 baskets oi crates 


, 

212 baskets. 

484 0 

Starch 

37 aintbos. 

e « e • 

- ... - 

.17 arrobas. 

111 0 

Shoos 

2.13 pairs. 

• e » e 

.... 

231 pans 

11(» 4 

llono> 

15 1ft aiinbas. 

# # e • 

t- T r 

15 1ft airobis 

31 0 

Wheat Flour 

5(i fanegus. 

33 arrobas. 


.... 

■ 56 fiiiu gas. 

330 0 

Common Gum.. . . . . 


.... 

3 1 airubas. 

49 4 

Tamarinds 

18 arrubds 


.... 

18 uiiubas. 

ICH 6 

Fourbos (halt 
cloaks) 

95 



0.5 

285 0 

Leather Chairs 

GO 


.... 

G6 

132 0 

Wax 

60 arrobas. 


«... 

^ 50 ariobas. 

2U0 0 

Pewter 

.... 

4,069 qumtals 17lb. 

.... 

4,950 qiiiiituls 17lb. 

29,754 0 

Cocco (leaf for 
rtaewing) 


70 baskets. 

4,829 baskets. 

4,H99 baskets. 

23,995 0 

Pellons (saddle 
eloths').. 


28 


28 ' 

70 0 

Coifoe 

,. .. 


40 arrobas. 

4(> arrobas. 

115 0 

Bark 

.... 

« 

1,013 quintals. 

1,013 quintals. 

22,280 0 



1 



95,fi08 35 
equal to 
£19,154 


Kotb.— Wools are not included in tbia statoment, tBb number of quintals exported in 1S40 not being as yet Itnown. 


Ministry of Finance, Sucre, Fob. 15, 1841. ^ 

CoBijA is the only legal seaport in Boluna. There are ship-building'^ards established 
ii>4t,and the vessels built have privileges couferied upon them. The duties levied at the 
custom-house of Cobija on foreign merchandise imported during the year 1840, amounted 
to 103,951 dollars two and a-half rials, equal to about 20,790/. sterling. , / 

A quay, barracks, and a new custom-house are the public works in progress, and a 
spring of fine water (a necessary qf which Cobija was formerly deficient) has lately been 
discovered by an Eivglish engineer, ^ 

Number of foreign vessels winch entered the port of Cobija during the year 1840 ^ 
English, thirty-three ; French, fifteen ; Spanish, three ; North American, fotir ; Sar- 
dinian, font; Mexican, one; Granadian, one; Ecuadorian, two; Chilian^ twenty; 
Peruvian, fifteen ; total, ninety-two. 

Population in 1843 — Males, 322 ; females, 283 ; male childreti, 105 ; female ditto 
eighty-three ; total, 793 inhabitants. Births in the year— Males, twenty females, 
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twenty-sU ; totaf, forty-six. Deaths — Old persons, three^^ adults, chil- 
dren, thirty-six ; total, sixty. Marriages, five. ; 

The garrison, and men employed as labourers in the different mining establishments 
on the toast are not included in the above statement. 

, ^ Ships which have anchored in the port during the year 1843, not including the steam 
Vessels, ships of war, and sailing packets: — English, twenty-one ; French, tvAlve ; North 
American, seven; Chilian, twenty-four; Spanish, three; Belgian, one; Sardinian, 
four ; Peruvian, seven ; Hamburgers, eight ; Danish, four ; total, ninety-one. 


Ai^oimT of the Exportation of Money ihrougb Cebija in the Year 1843. 


EXPORTATION. 

In Dollars. 

Ounces. * 

Small Money. 

Total. 

From the interior of Boliria * 

From tlie Aremtine Frovinc«B 

dlrw.* riolo. 
1,400,097 7 

56,017 0 

dlrs. risls. 
100.250 3 

12,852 2 

dim. rials. 

30,320 4 

67 0 

dlra. rials. 

y; 

Total 1 

Circulating in the diitriet 

^^466.014 7 

j 122,102 5 

30,587 4 

1,638,703 0 

01,828 tf 


Total do llara 1,730,533 y_ 

Amount of Importation of Merchandise through Cobija in the Year 184^. 

din. rialf. 

Sent by Cuntoin HouBe pennitB tntbe interior of Bolivia 1,406,570 3 

Sent to the Argentine UrorinceB, by an approximate calcolaUon. 10(»,000 0 
Consumed in the port 2B,243 0 

* Total dollars 1,534,822 3 

Two •primary schools exist in Cobija, one paid by the state, the other a private 
establishment. The town possesses besides an hospital, a druggist’s shop, seven Mer- 
cantile warehouses, eleven shops — to sell in retail — well supplied with foreign goods; 
seventy-eight chandlers* shops {pulperuis)^ seven bakers, five tailors, two shoemakers, 
three principal eating and lodging-houses, two inferior eating and lodging-houses, two 
billiard- rooms, four large mining establishments with 120 labourers, and three smaller 
ones with thirty labourers. — CTobija, January 1st, 1844. 


CHAPTER XI. 

STATISTICS OF CHILE. 

The administration of the affairs of ChUe, has been far more regularly and 
justly executed than that of any other Spanish American republic. The con- 
dition of this etate has^ conseqAently, been more prosperous. 

We have little data as to the trade of Chile under Spain, as a great part of 
nts commerce passed through Peru and part through La Plata. Some time ^er 
the ipdependence of Chile, the foreign trade opened round Cape Horn with 
' Europe, and it was ihereased to other parts. In 1824 the value of imports 
were estimated at 11,500,000 dollars, and the exports of gold and silver at 
80,000 dollars, and of agricultural products of 4,00(),000 dollars. This we con- 
sider but a vague estimate. 

lievpiue and Ea!pendiiure.~C\i\l<^ has maintained her public credit amid war 
and difficulty. In 1833, when the country required some assistatice from tur- 
moil, the public debt had accumulated to the enormous amount, fora small popu<« 
lation^' ef about 10,000,000 dollars. In consequence of this burden, the Pre- 
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sident disbanded one-third of the standing army, and greatly reduced the civil 
expenditure* 

In 1835, an equilibrium in the finances of the state was obtained, and more 
than 1,500,900 piastres of interior debts were paid off. * 

Increase of Revenue. 

piastres, i piastres. 

1831 1,517,587 j 1834 1,922,966 

» 1832 1,652,713 { 1835 2,008,421 

1833 * 1,770,760 | • * 

The annual mining produce under the Spaniards was, on the average j 

Silver 23,500 marcs (1 niarc=s6oz.) | Copper c 25,000 cwt. 

1834, it had risen to — ' 

Silver 164,000 marcs. | Copper 75,000 cwt. 

which brought into circulation a sum of about 2,5(V),000 piastres. 

In 1837} Chile was, owing to the intrigues of Santa Cruzes agents, declared tp be 
tn statu bel/L 

State of Revenue in 

piastres. I piastres. 

1839 2,386,952 1842 1 3,074,575 

1840 2,946,247 I 1843 , 8,160 000 

1841 2,761,787 \ 

The following were the government’s savings for a period of ten years : — 


YEARS. 

Amount. 

YEARS. 

Amount 

IS30 I -T » t T t - tt ** “ - 

piaBtrea. 

116/i4i 

134.060 

800.019 

913.926 

210,311 

1636.. 

piaatrea. 

114.013 

219,367 

410.026 

069.5.04 

1,390,413 

( 633 »TT irTtl - tf 

1639 

1634 ..fl.TT IFT--- 



1036 uttTtatT 

1641 

1637 

1843 


N U E, 1843. 

Amount. 

EXPEND! TjfJ R E, 1842. 

Amount 


piaatreB. 

069,064 

1,936,323* 

690.043 

213,427 

69,1 IS 
77,710 

CoBtB of repreaentatire 

Minidtry ol the interior 

„ „ exterior 

piaatrea. 

8,743 

iri3,85l 

30,367 

17.886 


PiouB peoBionB 

AdroiniBtration of juatice 

12,713 

120,948 

42,730 

25,194 

599.353 

151,147 

256.769 

603.551 

199,179 

132,158 

38.030 

44;29D 



40340 

13,817 

31,050 

140,181 

Imereat and amortiaatiou of interior debt.. . 
„ „ „ exterior debt... 

Confiacationa and remtitutions. 


ToUl 

3,805,907 

Keatitutlon of paymenta in error. 

12.979 

7,318 


Expenditan*... 

8,409.738 

1,396.245 



Sa ’ gB.... 






Total V i 

8,995,987 


f 


• The aftximuv, tdl 1630, had been 600,000 piaatrea. 

' ’ « 
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CHAPTER XII. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF CHILE. ^ 


Appboxibcatb CaWulafjon of the Annual Quantity and ^alue of Chilian Native Produc- 
tions, including the Precious Me t^s^^ exported from Chile between 1836 and 1839, 
both u^usive. — Exchange, 48^. per Dollar. ^ 


■ s 

NATURE OF EXPORTS. • 

— • 

Quantity. 

Price per Weight or 
Quantity. 

esse* 

ValiM. 

BitVer, in bar* marc jT 

■ — ■ ■ in Cbilian coin dn. 

Gold, in bam do. 

— in Chilian coin.. ..do. 

Copper, In ban qnidtaU. 

— ore do. 

Eatimated returna in billa for aiipplio^to foreign 
shipping, vix., meu-nf-war and merchant ves- 
sebi. (Cnited States, Britiitb, and French,) and 

salaries of diplomatic and consular agents 

Otbt-r Chfliati articles of export, as wheat. Sour, 
hides, cow-homs, wool, hemp, Imilding timber. 
Chile hams, nuts, and tallow (from Mendoxa, 
Argentine Republic)...., 

128.560 

0,240 

1,130 

3,281 

01.797 

223,022 

.... * 

drs. rials. jff s. d. 

10 0 equal 2 0 0 

10 0 „ 2 0 0 
128 0 ., 25 12 0 

128 0 „ 25 12 0 

15 0 „ 3 0 0 

2 4 „ 10 0 

dollars. 

1.285.000 
64,400 

144,6 10 
410,008 
026,955 
550,005 

800,000 

1.500.000 

jC s. rf. 
257.160 0 0 
M.480 0 0 
28,028 0 0 
83.903 12 0 
185,391 0 0 
111,061 0 0 

160,000 0 0 

m 

1 

300,000 0 0 

Total 

.... 

.... 

.5,680.708 

1,(39,913 12 0 



The amount of the export of gold, silrer, and copper ia the average of the amount of theae articles ex- 
ported from IBSfi to 1639, both inclusiTP, as shown by the returns presented to Congress by the Chilian MiniNler of 
Finance ; but in tliis amount is ^ot incindsd money or bullion passing in transit through the port of Valparaiso aa 
returns for foreign goods sold In that port for Bolivia, l*eni, Ecuador, and the western coasts of Near Granada. 
Central America, and Mexico ; and for China and other countries. 


THE TRmTe of VALPARAISO DURING THE YEAR 1840. 

During the continuation of the war between Chile and Peru, from the end of 1836 
to the middle of 1839, the exports from Europe were cautiously limited.^ 

On the re-establishment of peace the sgiall proportion of foreign supplies remaining 
in the warehouses of Valparaiso found a ready and profitable sale. But the intelligence 
of peace having reached Europe, supplies from England, France, Germany, and North 
America poured in during the latter end of 1839 and the whole of 1840, to aib^iinpre- 
cedented extent, and infinitely disproportioned ft) the consumption of the inhabitants. 

Thus the general tonnage of foreign shipping entered inwards during the following 
years amounted to, in 1837,25,985 tons; of which, from Great Britain direct, 4533 tons- 
1838, 24,198, from Great Britain, 4098 tons; 1839, 27,520, and from Great Britain 
• direct 7507 ; in 1840, 45,512 tons, from Great Britain ll,0t0 tons. •• 

During the former years, and until the middle of 1839, Valparaiso was the port to 
. whicn the merchants and dealers established in those parts along the coast of the Pacific, 
from Cape Horn to the most northern part of Mexico (who, having rarely any direct 
communication with Europe), came to purchase the larger portion of their supplies. The 
blockade of the entire coast of Mexico having cut off all commercial communication on 
that «ide, had considerably increased the demand from hence, and the exportation from 
this country of European commodities would have been still more extensive had the event 
been foreseen, and articles, in a sufficient quantity, suited to the demand of that market 
been provided. • 
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The Bolivian market U<he only one with which the transit trade has increased. 

The value of European gpods existing in Valparaiso at the end of 1840, was calculated 
4 r at 14,000,000 dollars. 

The trade between this state and her majesty^s Australian dominions has Vapidly 
increased d^ing the year 1840, as compared with that of 1839, but as the exporta-, 
tion, compoftd of raw produce, must depend materially on the favourable or unfavourable 
nature of the harvest in those territories, a sound inference can scarcely be drawn. 

The departures, in the two above-mentioned years, have been— 

r From Talcahuano. From Valparaiso. 

1839 . . . 281 tons . . . 724 tons. 

1840 - . . 1687 » - , . . . 4^01 ' 

t 

wKh cargoes, principally of corn and flour, and an occasional vessel loaded with mares 
"add other beasts of burden. ^ 

The imports are trifling, consisting of sheep and articles of small account, though 
numerous vessels seek these ports in search of freight for Europe or elsewhere. •• , 

The commercial importance of Valparaiso, the principal seaport of Chile, shows a 
state of ftrosperity and confidence in the stability of the government. 

While in 1834 only 450 vessels aggregating 77,700 tons entered this port, the pro- 
portions in 1842, were as follows:— * 

Men-of-war 44*^ 

Steamboats 24 y 187,453 tons. 

Commercial vessels • . • 617 j 


During the year 1842, the commercial movements in all Chilian ports — Valparaiso, 
Coquimbo, Copiapo, Constitucion, Talcahuano, Valdivia, and Chiloti — ^together were : — 


{ Men-of-war . . . . 48 ^ 

Trading vessels . . . . 1 173 ^339, 019 tons. 

Steamers 1 1 2 J 

r Men-of-war 54 T 

Departures < Steamers . ... J* 328,288 tons. 

L Trading vessels . - . . 1209 J 

The customs’ revenue of which amounted to 1,936,323 piastres. 

Transit Trade, — ^At the custom-house of Valparaiso, there were, on May 31, 1842, 
722,472 bales of merchandise. 


The value of which was . .* • 7, 159,036 piastres. 

And coined metals to th# amount of . 3,260,833 „ 


10,419,869 


Amount of Shipments to Valparaiso, during the Year 1840, flrom England. 


AKT 1 CX E 8- 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

TaU\ 

V^ue. 

ARTICLE b! 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


lit quarter 

SlKl Sltto <*«• 

— srd ditto do. 

•^dtbdttte .....do. 

.1^ 

No. ' 
8308.6fi7 
4,902,1 17 
5.20.SOB2 
SA60,219 

£• 

75.541 

9H,SSS 

103,267 

61,715 


0 

Brought forward 

Coloured Cottona. lit quarter 
yda. 

2nd ditto do. 

— Aril jl#a 

No. 

I,1(!2.126 

1,670,410 

3,7M,0(N1 

M86,805 

1 


17j9lb071 

•• 

4th ditto do. 


828,861 

Total..... 

8,028,437 

m 

GarriMi 

Carried forward 

528^08 


c 
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ARTICLES. 


Brought forward 

Printod cottonii, lot quarter 
* yds 

—— 2ni1 ditto d«>J 

— — > 3rd ditto.. do. I 

4th ditto do. 


Total. 


C ottOQ shawls, 1st quarter.doa. 

2ud ditto do. 

~ — 3rd ditto do. 

4 tli ditto ..^..do^ 


Total. 


Ciittonhandhnvhiefs, Ist quar- 
ter doz. 

and ditto do. 

3rd ditto do. 

—r 4(h ditto do.l 


Total.. 


Silk, cotton, and worsted 


and ditto do. 

3rd ditto ....do.] 

4th ditto do. 


Total.. 


Cotton niiscollancoqs. Ist quar- 
ter. 

and ditto 

— ard ditto 

4th ditto 


Total, • • . •ht « • • • 

Cotton hdsc. 1st quarter.* •doz. 

— - 2nd ditto do. 

3 I'd ditto do. 

> dth ditto dO'J 


Total. 


Linen, 1st quarter do, 

— 2nd ditto * 


Tot« . . 

Woollens, 1st quarter . 

2tid ditto 

3rd ditto - 

— 4 th ditto 


Total* 


Woollen shawls, 1st quarter. 


" and ditto.. 


- 4th ditto do. 


• Total.. 

|8ilk, cotton, and 
, aha wlsylst quarter., 


TotaL^ 


Silk, cuttoUt And worsted goods, 

Ist quarter 

— — and ditto 

ard ditto 

4th ditto 


* Total. 


Carried fuiwurd. 


jyoL- HI 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

No. 

£ 

2,076,313 

2,841,836 

3.4.55,185 

1,697,966 

51,435 

69,183 

86,767 

41,800 

10,071,300 

- 

975 
1,663 
1,677 
, 509 

ri42 

1,014 

826 

548 

*4,824 

• • 

0,730 

14,001 

7,773 

.3,430 

Ji694 

*2,822 

2,020 

877 

34.940 


84,105 

04,762 

90,125 

3JA10 

- 4,440 
*7.029 
4,827 
3,165 

250,802 

•• 

•• 

783 

1,055 

1,737 

120 

• • 

.. 

9,315 
JO, 165 
*1,375 
12,001 

3,457 

4,928 

4,697 

4,633 

42,940 

.. 

Adb.055 

295,181 

595,360 

147,176 

16,842 

41,665 

25,832 

21,007 

1,505,772 

.. 


32,080 

23,121 

31.709 

40,250 

•• 

• • 

8,272 

3,609 

2,639 

2,180 

3,953 

1,389 

1,117 

1,435 

16,700 

.. 

• 20 
1,490 

830 

695 

• 5.56 

850 

3,072 

- 

•• 

2,796 

8,239 

4.174 

3«538 




Total 

Value. 


ARTICLES. 


£ 

0a8|693l Brought forward 

I Woollen hose, 1st quarter. doz. 

— and ditto do. 

— 3rd ditto. 

— 4th ditto. 


Total., 


249,183 


*,930 


Silk hose, 1st quarter do^* 

2iid ditto... do. 

3rd ditto.. do.| 

I 4th ditto . . * do. 

Total 


Silk, Ist qnartetr • 

2nd ditto ... 

3rd ditto.... 

— 4th ditto.... 


Totel. 


«, 422 >MetBlB, including copper] 
' sheathing, tin, Ac. Ac., lst| 

quarter. 

I 2nd ditto..... 

— 3rd ditto 

j 4th ditto 


2U,0C1 


Total.. 

iCarpcts, 1st quarter.. 

— — 2nd ditto 

3rd ditto 

4th ditto........ 


Total., 


S,ti95! Leather, 1st quarter.. 

— 2nd ditto 

- 3rd ditto 

•-4th ditto........ 


Quan- 

tity. 


No. 


HO' 

260] 


029! 


143 

839] 

766 

570 


2,326 


17,806 
19.433 
0,900 j 
73,491 


120,630 


17,735 


Total.. 


Earthenware, 1st quarter 

2Dd ditto 

3rd ditto... 

4tb ditto 


Total. 


J. 


105,406 Sundries, comprising under 
this head all sorts ut clothing, 

• 1st quarter 

2nd ditto..... 

Srd ditto 

4th ditto..... 


127,169 


7,894 


M65 


13,742 


Total.. 


Wines and spirits, 1st quarter 
gnlla 

2Dd ditto... do.| 

Srd ditto do. 

4tb ditto do.! 


Total.. 


Hats and caps, lat quarter.. 

•2nd ditto 

I Srd ditto 

-4tb ditto 


Total amount.. 


Value. 


£ 

1 , 005,097 


57 
27 1 
182; 


3.902 

3,422 

1.703 

1, 


6,126 

3,531 

5.400 

2,527 


0,543 

7,301 

11,0.121 

12,877 


2.003 

2,502 

1.580 

3,893 


2,528 

2,938 

.5,360 

3.608 




422 

297 

460 


404 

763 

1.680 

1,655 


5,103 

2,411 

5,354] 

6.587 


190 


T.tal 

Value. 


*»> 


10,617 


17,674 


40,774 


10.H78 


2^8 


4,502 


19,455 


*79 


,202,523 


8 K 
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Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade at the Port of Valparaiso, in Chile, during;^ 
the Year ending the 31st of December, 1846. 


• 

NATIONS. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 



Crewa. 

Approximate 
Invoice Value 
of Curgoea 
in Poimda 
Stirling. 

Vcaaelrt. 

Tonnagp. 

Crewa. 

Approximwte 
Invoice Value 
of Curgoea 
in PouDda 
Sterling. ^ 

mg' 

number. 

tniiH. 

number. 

£ 

number. 

tone. 

number. 

£ 

nritiNii 

sad 

77.754 

4,143 


226 

73,679 

3,079 


OhUiun .. .u. ■•■•«««.< 

1<J4 

45,318 

3,116 


1S.1 

43,728 

3,120 


Peruvian..?. 


3.162 

225 


16 

2,646 

J»1 


Eruadomu 

• 8® 

8(iS 

•48 


3 

805 

48 


Muxican 

1 

a 123 

10 


none. 

none. 

none. 


Spaiiiali 

12 

3,171 

184 


12 

3,361 

194 


United State# of Ame- 









rica 

54 

17.8.18 

1 930 


47 

15,380 

802 


French 

G1 

14.600 1 

937 


58 

13,096 

806 


Bremeu 

6 

l.O.'M ■ 

84 


1 s 

S70 

1 70 


lUmhuix 

31 

.5,706 

887 


29 

3,657 

371 


Naniah 

15 

3,719 

241 


12 

3,03) 

1 184 


K#edlah 

none. 

mine. 

iione. 


1 

3li6 

! 16 


Norwegian 

3 

628 

33 


3 

628 

1 33 

% 

nelgiau 

0 

1,061 

08 


5 

840 

34 


Sardinian 

10 

2,193 

134 


10 

2,142 

1 133 


Auatrian 

1 

2.12 • 

It 


1 

232 

14 


Total 

«52 

1|7.420 

in, .556 

\ 

621 , 

169.334 

10,109 



RBVARKi. —It haH not been poiuible to aarerUUn tbe uatare and iiiToico value of cargoea. 


Navigation of Valparaiso, in 1842. 


COUNTRIES PROM WHENCE 
CARHIBU, AND DESTI- 
NATION. 

Inward. 

Oil^ard. 

Total. 

Veiwela. 

^ Tonnage. 

Veaaela. 

1 Tonnage 

Vvaaela. 

Tonnage. 


number. 

tons. 

iiumbii. 

tone. 

number. 

tODH. 

ErUOPE. • 







England ami Gibraltar 

44 

10,635 

38 

15,555 

102 

26,100 

Franre 

24 

6.342 

17 

4,409 

41 

10,751 

Hunaetowna 

24 

3,«WiO 

3 

1,118 

20 

7,OH7 

Sp.iiu 

3 

I.O'l 

2 

476 

7 

2,127 

Othei countriea 

4 

1,203 

.. .. 

.... 

4 

1,295 

AMERICA. 







Ppru.. 

102 

28,251 

Ill 

31,402 

213 

59.633 

liulivia 

17 

3,070 

44 

10,219 

61 

13,089 

Mfxieo JO 

21 

5,510 

22 

3.152 

•43 

10.062 

United Sutea 

19 

7;539 

7 

2,610 

*26 

10,149 

La Plata and Uruguay 

32 

AOHl 

4 

1.001 

36 

9,082 

Ecuador 

12 

3,730 

17 

4,746 

29 

M7G 

llraxila * 

25 

7,233 

1 

140 

26 

7.373 

Central America 

10 

2„I05 

7 

2,182 

IT 

4A47 

Other countiiea 

2 

842 

1 

120 

3 


ASIA. AUSTRALASIA, AND 


• 





POLYNESIA. 







China. Cochinchina. and Manilla 

4 

1,030 

1 

264 

3 

1,294 

New Holland.,. 

«8 

3,179 

3 

'iMO 

21 

6.050 

New Zealand 

7 

1,710 

4 

725 

11 

2.444 

Utaiti. Sandwich. &e 

3 

832 

4 

UHl 

9 

1,338 

Marqueaaa lalea 

• 

.... 

.... 

3 

979 

3 


ToUl 

375 

101,073 

311 1 

82,390 • 


183A63 

• %ota1 for the year 1841 .. f 

369 1 

90,;m 

343 1 

88,790 

712 

165,124 


The navigation of tl)p Port of Valparaiso with foreigners, in 1842, compared to 1841, 
underwent a diminution of twenty-six vessels, measuring 1659 tons. 

Thg French movement has not suffered ; there was in the navigation betwen Valpa- 
raiso and France, an augmentation of eight vessels, and of 2585 tons. The intercourse, 
according to the preceding table, was effected exclusively under the French flag. The 
table of the French^customs makes it (inward and outward bound, together) thirty vessels^ 
measuring 7253 tons. Of this number, one single vessel only belonged to a foreign flag. 

Trdde.— -There is no official account published of the Chilian trade with the foreign 
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itateB. The continuatioii 6f hoBtilities between Pern and Bolivia, the Buspension of 
relationB with Gaa3raq«iil, the po|>ulation of which has lately been diminished by the 
yellow fever, have, in 1842, caused a great decrease in the trade of the Port of Val- 
paraiso. * 

Although the French vessels brought to Chile in 1842, took but inconsiderable car- ^ 
goes, their sale was effected with unsatisfactory results, though witiiout loss. 

The most favourable period of the year for arrivals is the first fortnight of September. 
On the 18th of the month the principal national of the country takes place, and the 
]ftiblic rejoicings attract many.strangers to Valparaiso, who profit by this circumstance 
to make their purchaifes. 

Lyons silks remain without competition in the market of Valparaiso, for }.beir fine 
qualities and the finish of the designs. The shaiiila of levantine and serges were also 
in demand, hut subject to the caprice of fashion. The French made embroidered 
China crapes, scarcely compete with those of China, where labour is so poorly 
requited. < 

French wines had, for some time, sold well, but toh many imports, for the wants of 
the place, caused a fall, in 1842, of one half in price, from twenty-four to ten piastres., 

The Average Charges for Freight during the Quarter have been : 


COUNTRIES. 


Per Ton. 


Primage. 


£ s. d. 


t Cnppor ore to Swansea. 

* Ditto to Livtrp«iol 

Lnglan.l., j 

L Huauo (uo charters). . . . 
United States 


llumburg 

FraD<‘.e» HO francs 

Ady port in the United Kingdom, or 
on the continent of Europe, in 

(ferniiin or Danish vessels 

S|Niin (un charters) 

New Holland (no chaiters) 

New Zealand (no chaiters).... 

Sandwirh Nlands, 12 dollnrs at . 


S 8 r, 

4 17 G 

4 n f) 

3 n 0 

ff 0 

r it 0 


9 6 0 


2 6 0 


6 per cent, 
do. 
do. 


»«• I 

G per cent., 
do. 


do. 


nil. 


--V 






COUNTRIES. 

Fer Ton. 

Primage. 

Tahiti 

.. 12 dollars at 4.W. 

£ 

2 

». 

5 

ff. 

0 

nil. 

M irquesas 

Bio Jantiro.... 
Monte Video .. 

• . 1*^ >» It *• 

2 

5 

0 

do. 

> nominal 

2 

10 

0 

do. 

6 percent. 

Bueno Ayres.. 

i 




Gnbija 


0 

18 

0 

nil. 

Intermedios. . . . 

.,,7 „ ,, 

1 

C 

9 

do. 

Callao.... 

... 8 „ 

1 

10 

0 

do. 

Fayta 

... !> .. 

1 

13 

0 ’ 

do. 

Guayaquil 

• . 10 „ ,, 

1 

17 

b 

do. 

Fanama 

.••15 •» „ 

2 

JU 

3 

do. 

Central America and 1 

Mexico, west cnaHt ' 
of 15 

2 

IG 

3 ' 

do. 


NoTR.—Tlie average charge for Inight to England tbia day (HOih of June, lh45) is fiomSl. to 61. 17*. Od. per ton 
with a primhgu of 6 per cent. 

The extent of the storks in granary, is of Sour, J,41<i,0(i0 lbs. ; wheat, 34 ,GnO btebels. 

1 he comae of exchange per cuiient dollar is, on l^oufloji, 41^^. to s.ld.stei ling ; I'ans, 4 francs 75 centimes ; Ham- 
burg. 40 Bchellings banco (8^ marks); liimed BtHtOHof America, tor goverituieiit bills, G per cent premium ; ditto for 
uiaaters of whalers, ditto. 2 per cent to 2^ per cent prenimni. 

Since last return the nature an I extent of the restraint impoaed by law upon tho exportation and importation of 
com and giaiii renia’iiH unaltered in Ctiih . 

Valparaiso 30th of June, 1815. 

c 

Gross Return of British and Foreign Trade at the principal Ports within the Vice- 
Consulate of the Province of Concepcion de Chile during the year 1845. 


NATIONS. 

r *1 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 

* 

V essels. 

Tonnage. 

brews. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 


number. 

tons. 

number. 

£ 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

£ 1 

British 

‘ 4 

1,213 

71 

174JJ07 

5 

1,304 

86 

194,907 

GhUian.... 

9G 

15,207 

073 


02 

14.2H(> 

917 


American 

07 

82jtn 

1648 


C8 

•22,677 

1G73 

* 

Freiidi 

7 

9,210 

160 Ik 


7 

2,310 

1G9 


Peruvian 

11 

1,000 

140 


9 

l.A-IO 

122 


Spanish 

1 

m 

9 JO 


1 

C> 206 

19 


Ecuadorian 

r 

206 

10 


1 

206 

10 


Total 

187 

43,108 

30.19 


183 

42,537 

2005 


Total for 1844 

182 

41,685 

3002 


18.5 

41,797 

3054 



Rbmahks.— l/uring Uieyear tliere touched at this port the British discovery ships Herald and PtfwdSra, and the 
French admiral's ahip Virglnte, 

Biitish vessels in 1844,8. Insured value of cargoes 70,5001. 







STATlfiTICS OF CHILE. 


Gross Return of Britidi and Foreign Trade at the principal Ports within die Vioe- 
Consulate of Coquimbo, during the Year ending 3l8t of December, 1845. 


^POBT OF CoqVlMBO^ AKD ADJACENT POBTS OF ToNGOY AND ToTORALIIA.0. 


NATIONS. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 



Crews. 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnase. | 

Crews, j 

Invoice Value 
of Cargoes. 


number. 

tons. 

number. 

£ a. d. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

je a. 4. 

British 

51 

97,439 

8G8 

3,076 14 0 

si 

97,430 

868 

131,300 0 0 

Ghihan 

69 

0,360 

754 

129,376 0 0 

69 

0.3(ft 

754 

0,490 0 0 

Amerioin 

10 

3.7H6 

16A 

.. 


3,7H6 

165 

67,431 0 0 

French N 

3 

688 

48 



G8R 

48 1 


Sardinian 

• 1 • 

209 


64H 0 0 

1 1 

209 ' 

13 1 


Peruvian 

1 

. 200 

ft 

606 0 0 

1 1 

900 

13 


Belgian 

1 

150 

9 

•• 

1 

159 

9 1 

616 0 0 

jT 

T«ital.....* 

13(1 

41,834 

i 1870 

133,600 14 G 

136 

41,834 

1870 

215,889 0#ur 

Totnl for 18-11 | 

148 

4(1,039 ^ 

• 2163 

150,030 0 0 

148 

40,032 

2153 

106,623 0 0 


Coquimbo, Slstof December, 1845. 


Tbe total exports from the United States to Chile, in 1844, aThounted 
to 1,105,221 dollars, and the total imports from Chile, to 7^0,370 dollars, 
showing a balance in favour of the United States, in 1844, of 354,851 dollars. 
In 1843 the balance was 191,907 dollars, and in 1842, it was 808,637 dollars: — 


EXPORTS TO CHI L E. 


Fi^h, oif, and spermaceti candles... 

•Sr.ives, stniiglesi planl^n, }k,c 

Masts, spurs, and naval stores 

Provisions beef, and sppiits. 

Uri'ad-stutfs 

Tobacco 

Wax S.. 

Sugar 

Mannfuctiires of all kinds 

Nod ciiuDiuraU-d, and sundries 

D.miestic exports • 

Foreign exports f.. 

'I'otal exports 


Amount. 

IMPORTS FROM CHILE. 

doltan*. 


7 535 


9,122 

(»,4H9 

28.469 

6411 



Wtml, not exceeding seven cents per lb..... 
Cocoa. ..................................... 

9,958 1 

22,550 ! 

7ii:4 Ohi ! 

! Hemp. .......... 

Mn.iiiifnrtiiri>H. 

iSundnes and noU'*CDumerated. 

4w*9f%f»aS 

5,814 




85(t,(145 

Total imports.. . 

218,576 


1,10.5,991 



Amount. 


dollara. 

185,817 

355.841 

a,345 

18.833 

19,817 

98,431 

2.934 

n,470 

127,951 

600 


750,370 






CHILIAN TRADE WITH FRANCE DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE 
• YEAR 1843. 


The number of vessels under t|^e French flag, which arrived at^alpa- 
raisQ during the first half year of 1843 increased in a remarkable manner, compared 
to the same period of 1842. , 

The arrivals^amounted to twenty-six vessels of 7248 tons; and the departures to 
twenty-five vessels of 6401 tons. Ten vessels came direct from France, and seven w^re 
fitted out for this destination. 

Tmde , — ^The French products bought at Valparaiso sold ofF*well ; but not mer- 
*ch1andises destined for Bolivia and Peru, countries where political dissensions continue 
to be very prejudicial to commercial operations. 

The hVench manufaSlories begin to reap, in Chile, the* fruit of^the efforts which they 
have for some time made, to augment their transactions and struggle against foreign 
compeiCTtion. Several French articles of silk have latterly obtained at Valparaiso a 
marked {n'eference over similar Chinese products. • 

A fact to be remarked is, that France has succeeded to excel, in Chile, in its ownw 
silks, th^ satins, sdirges, listonnerie, gros de naples, and the sewing silk of China. Thus, 
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black saHns o China, thirty-three inchei broad, remain without buyers at the price of 
eleven rials, wheieas black, saiins of France place themselves easily at twenty rials, 
Tiie serges of China, offered at eight rials, and that of France at eleven rials ; pros de 
naples of China, called glazed^ of twenty-six inches in breadth, sells with difficblty at 
five rials ; &md that of France, of twenty-two inches, fetch from nine to eleven rials. The , 
Ustons of Cmna are completely neglected. In a word, French siUts in general, have ob- 
tained a favour which was justified by the good quality of the stuffs exported. These 
facts will fix, no doubt, the attention of the French export trade, 
t China, besides, imported forjinerly by wholesale into Chile, shawls of Ungwtine sergees^ 
embroidered ; the imitations which the French make of these tissues, are dispersed over 
the market, where they exclude those of China. A recent exportation of tips French 
article has had equal success at Lima. a < 

France has until now exceeded, in Chile, in tne sale of skawls : by the elegance of 
Uijfr designs, the splendour of the colours, and particularly by the shades, Iflacy violet^ 
Rvender^ which the Chinese never could import/ as they arrived nearly always 
worm-eaten, or damaged. But China still distinguishes itself by the quality of the 
principal material which it uses, by the strength of its shawls, the fringes of which are 
fuller than those of France. • 

Shawls, embroidered in the loom by machine, which the French designate Chmese 
shawls of two colours^ cost in China, in the beginning of lff43, six piastres; similar 
French articles could not then be established for less than from forty francs to forty-two 
francs ; and although the progress of the French manufactures have enabled them to be 
produced at a lesser price, the advantage is still on the side of China. 

Hsbbons are furnished almost exclusively by Switzerland and Germany. 

Imports into France from Chile in 1842. 



Weight, 

TRADE. 

11 K R C H it N D 1 S E S. 

Measure, or 
Qusnttty. 

O B H K R A L. 

1 • P > C 1 A L. 


Quantity. 

Value. , 

Qiiiintity. 

Value. 

Copper, pure, of Amt fusion 

kilograxnes. 

525,700 

3.10,200 

fraiK s. 
1,051,400 

ao,6ou 

377,000 

414,400 

franca. 

775,800 

41,300 


ditto. 

2,000, «00 
70,900 

*37, 700 
«e7,4(W ", 

654,100 

261.600 


ditto. 

123,100 

98.1,200 


ditto. 

lfKl.500 


156,800 

344,900 


ditto. 

20.5,100 

151,700 

304,000 

151.100 

226,700 


ditto. 

273,100 

59,400 

ioa,<joo 

fVtna 

ditto 

181,'iOO 

202,700 

10<J,200 

240,(100 

413,8110 


ditto. 

16,200 

250,600 

25,900 4 
112.700 


ditto. ' 

107,400 

168,700 

101,400 

IT. 

ditto. 

f,500 

60,000 

12.5 

2,700 

Reineins of gold end sUi er wort 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2,100 

1,000 

64.100 

81.100 

2,100 

2,700, 

61,100 

80,300 


ditto. 

graniniee. 

155,000 

31,000 

145,500 

29,100 


1,100 

30,000 

1,500 

40,000 

4,200 

iVnol - ' 

kUosranies. 

15,400 
* 17.100 

25,H00 

3,40tl 

27,000 


ditto. 

25.700 

41,000 


ditto. 

26,000 

22,100 

87,600 

74,500 

Other articles 


.... 

58.500 

.... 

55,100 

Total 

.. .. j 

.... 

4, 159, <100 

.. .. • 

3,800,100 

^ paacaDino TSAas. 



4,188,000 

• • • • 

3,705,900 


2,89.1,000 

4, .54 1,000 

3.308.000 

5.202.000 

2.831.000 

• ••• 

4,209,000 * 


.... 

3.761.000 
a.3<r>,ooo 

2.427.000 




• •a. 

1,501,000 




9 
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. 1867 


Exports from France to Chile in 1642. 


MERCHANDISE B. 


TlMnetiOfallk 

- of wool 

' ■ of eotipn 

of Sax ana hemp. . 

Dilak ablea— wines . 


Paper and 
Perfumery. 

Mercery 

Skim*, woiked .. 
- prepanyl 


i- Jnrandy, and Ihiuors 
ita applications. 




Wearing apparel . 

Pottery, glaases.and rryatsls. 
Utensils and metal works. 


Aitns 

MsEicines, made up 

Toys 

Plates, of metal 

Gold and silver ware 

Pelts 

Divers articles of Parisian in- 
dustry 

Writing or printing Ink 

Other articles 


Total 

PRKC'KOlNe VSARS. 

1841 

1840 


Weight. 
Measure, or 
Quantity. 


kilngrames. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto. 

hectolitres. 

ditto. 

kilogrames. 

ditto. 

• ditto, 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto. ^ 
franciL* 
ktlogratnes. 

franrs. 
kilogrames. 
ditto. • 
ditto, 
ditto, 
grainmts. 
franr^. 

kilogrames. 
• ditto. 


TRADE. 


o a N a B A ju. 


Quantity. 


3C,G00 

42,300 

82,S00 

10.400 

13,557 

1,471 

980,000 

104,300 

eo,.'soo 

1.1.000 

2(^500 

33.000 

82,^ 

95.400 

1. '1,000 

13.000 
0,300 

87,670 


0,100 

16.400 


1888 

1837 

Arerage deeennial 1897—80. 


Value. 


franrs. 

9.678.700 

1.814.700 


2I3;200 

731.000 
ISJLdOO 
8(N,600 

730.400 
603,610 
844,.*IOO 

168.900 

400.000 

490.000 

S!)8,ino 

101.400 

160,800 

130.400 
106,700 

03.000 
00.600 

80.000 

80,200 

77.900 

86, 200 


11,008.800 


14.151.000 

14.078.000 

11.017.000 

7.084.000 

6.267.000 
4,602,000 


Quautity. 


B p a c I A L, 

7 


KsOOO 

41.400 
93,100 

, 8A0O 
18A60 
1,898 
983,900 
104,300 
58,900 

13.000 

94.400 

23.000 

89*,^ 

*4,000 

13.000 

11.400 
0,300 

33,570 


0,100 

16,400 


Value. 


francs. 
1,971,100 
1,309,000 
409,100 a 

179.500 
780,600 
1814NO 
85H,.V)0 
730.401) 

464.700 

344.500 
I65,004f 
4ao.o«(^ 
407,000 

367.500 

157.700 
99,800 

1.10.400 
% 100,1 All 

03.000 

82.000 
80,000 

80.900 

77.900 

742.400 


10,28M00 


12,624,000 

12,964,600 

8.750.000 

6.027.000 

4.730.000 

3.810.000 


CHILIAN MINES, 

a 

By an old Spanish (hw still in force in Chile, every encouragement is given to 
search for mines. The discoverer may work a mine in any ground, by paying five shil- 
lings; and bejore paying this he may try, even in the garden of another man, for 
twenty days, in the copper- mines, the men have little time allowed for tlfeir meals ; and 
during both summer and winter they begin when it is light, and leave oflf at dark. (In 
Chile the summer days are shorter, and the winter days longer, than in England.) They 
are (at the mines of jajuel) paid about one pound sterling a month, together with food. 
This food consists of sixteen figs, and two sm^l loaves of bread for break fast, ^boiled 
beans for dinner, and broken roasted wheat grain for supper. They scarcely ever taste 
meat. They have to clothe themselves and to support their families with this pound 
per month. * 

On arrival at the gold-mines of Yaquil (Jajuel), Mr. Darwin was surprised at the pjile 
Appearance of the men. The mine is 450 feet deep, and each man brings up nearly two 
I hundrid weight of ore. With this load they have to climb up the a*lternare notches cut 
Sn*the trunks of trees pl&ced in a zig-zag line up the shaft. The men (who arc quite 
naked, except drawers) ascend with this heavy load from the bottom. Even young men, 
eighteen or twenty yearf of age, do this, although th4ir muscular development of body is 
far from completed. * 

Mr.* Darwin says, that the apires live entirely on boiled beans and bread ; they 
would pAsfer the bread alone, but the masters, finding that they cannot work so hard 
upon this, insist on their eating the beans also. Their pay is from twenty-four 
twenty-eight shilliitgs a month ; they leave the mine only once in three weeks, when 
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Uiey stay with their families for two days. As a means of preventing the men from ab- 
stracting any of the gold, or gold ore, the owners establish a very summary and stringent 
tribunal. Whenever the auj^rintendent finds a lump of ore secreted for theft, its full 
value is stopped out of the wages of ail the men, so that they watch over each' other, 
each having a direct interest in the honesty of all the rest. 

The amount of labour they undergo is greater than that of slaves ; being to a certain 
extent masters of their own actions, they bear up against what would wear down most 
men. Living for weeks together in the most desolate spots, when they descend to the 
villages on feast-days there is po excess ^or extravagance into which they dp not run. 
They occasionally gaiu a considerable sum, and then, like sailors with prize-money, they 
soon squander it. They drink /excessively, buy quantities of clothes, and in s^few days 
return to the mines without a penny. It is obseryed by Mr. Darwin, «^hat this thought- 
lessness as with sailors, is the result of the mode in which they are made dependent upon 
qjjfttors rather than on themselves. Their daily food is found them, and they acquire no 
habitual care as to the means of subsistence ; while thi temptation to enjoyment and the 
means of paying for it occur at the same times. How' different is this from the system 
in Cornwall, where tlic men think for themselves, and form an intelligent body. « 

The miners here spoken of are a different set of men from the apires^ who are those 
that bring up the heavy burdens. The miners dig the ore from the bowels of the mine 
while the apires are simply labourers, much like the bricklayers* labourers, but who carry 
less heavy loads, and up a much less height. Mr. Darwin illustrates the extraordinary 
labour which the apires undergo According to the genciml regulation, the apire is not 
allowed to halt for breath, except the mine is six hundred feet deep. The average load 
is considered as rather more than 200 pounds, and I have been assured that one of 300 
pounds (twenty-two stones and a half ), by way of a trial, has been brought up from the 
deepest mine ! At the time the apires were bringing up the usual load twelve times in 
the day, that is, 2400 pounds from eighty yards deep ; and they were employed in the 
intervals in breaking and picking ore. These men, excepting from accidents, are healthy 
and appear cheerful — their bodies are not very muscular. They rarely eat meat once a 
week, and never oflener, and then only the hard dry ebarqui, (dried beef). Although 
with a knowledge that the labour is voluntary, it was, nevertheless, quite revolting to sec 
the state in which they reached the mouth of the mine ; their bodies bent forward, 
leaning with their arms on the steps, their legs bowed, the muscles quivering, the per- 
spiration streaming from their faces over their breasts, their nosKils distended, the corners 
of their mouth forcibly drawn back, and the expulsion of their breath the most laborious, 
each time, from habit, they utter an articulate cry of * ay-ay,’ which ends in a sound 
rising from deep in the chest, but shrill like the note of a fife. After staggef ing to the pile 
of ores, they emptied the * carpacho;’ in two Qr three seconds rccovc ring their breath, they 
wiped the &weat from their brows, and, apparently quite fresh, descended, the mine again 
at a quick pace. This appears to me a wonderful instance of the amount of labour 
which*habit (for it can be nothing else) will enable a man to endure.’* 

At a copper-mine Mr. Darwin was (old that the Chilian miners had no conception of 
the value of copper pyrites (a rich ore of copper) until informed of the circumstance by 
miners from this country : the Chilians laughed at the English for entertaining such a 
notion ; but the English afterwards turned the laugh against them, by making a pro- 
fitable use of some veins of this ore, which they had bought for a mere trifle. 

The mining system of Chile is generally conducted as follows: — There are two prin- ^ 
cipal persons concerned in almost every mine, the proprietor and the hahilitador: the^ 
first, or the actual miner, lives at his hacienda or farm, and attends to the details of 
working the ore. The habilitador resides at one or other of tke sea-port towns ; he is 
the mining capitalist, ' by whose means the miner is enabled to proceed with his work. 
The babilitadors are generally diligent and prudent men ; the proprietor or minec is too 
often improvident. The proprietor farms his own ground, obtaining from his farm vegc- 
^tables and eomctimos \ivc Block for tke BuWistcnce of his miners. The tncUing-house is 
also generally built on his hacienda, and the ore is brought to his door on rhe backs of 
mules These farmer-miners rarely work a mine with their own unassisted eanfial • thr.v 
are MlUom wealthy, anj when they r,o so, it ig founU more advantageous to Bre S 
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the habilitador, who takes charge of the busineBS part of the concern. 7 he nnixT ii$ f.r* 
quenlly wiihoul funds, and is at the niercy of the hubilitador, vlho makes wliut tcrn)S ITc 
pleases. • 

•The Chilian system has, however, undergone some change by the introduction of 
foreign capital. ^ 

There arc’ at Coquinibo sonic considerable French trade-houses. Mr. Lambert, wlio 
was educated ni the P«>lv technic school, in France, has constructed reverberatory furuaccs, 
said to be the l)e8t in Chile. \ 

Coquinibo is tht' centre of the copper mine trade, aad Copiapo of the sibcr'iuiues* It ; 
has been calculated that this latter port sent to Europe, hy way rtf Valparaiso, fiiuu 1831 j 
to 1844, twelve millions of piastres worth of silver, in l^ars, about 2,6^0,000/. sterling ^ 
A great iiuiAber ef foreign vessels, who visit the roasU of the Pacitic Ocean, go tO' 
Coc|uiml)o, Huasco, and*Copiapo, to bring away copper ore, chiefly for England and the. 
United ^ta'cs. ^ 

The mines of the province o|*Coquimbo are in the Coidilleras, and in the hills toward 
the sea, and in the chain of mountdins of the interior, 'fhe richness of the ore have' 
•caused these mines to be cliiefly those explored. i 

* By a law of the Chilian congress which came into operation in 1841, the^a^or/i/fion ) 
ol jftonr and corn is Jree of duti/, i 

By a law, datetl March 8,, 184 1, foreign wines and spirits pay a transit duty at the 
Rate of, per case or cask, of twelve bottles rials per month. . 

,, per c^sk, under 9 gallons J „ „ 

,, „ from 10 to 20 gallons 

„ „ 21 to 30 „ 

„ „ M 31 to 60 „ 

„ „ 61 to 80 „ 

„ „ 81 to 100 

„ „ „ 101 to 120 „ 

„ „ * „ 120 and upwards 

Hides with thehuii^on, skins of Guanaco, Vicuna, or Alpaca; wool in the llctcc,,;: 
washed or unw^ashed ; suet or fat ; tallow ; common salt in stones or havr<<, with the ex-] 
ception of salt in small boxes ; silver bullion ; silver, wTOugbt or unwrought ; trinkets, ol^ 
gold, of silver, or preejpus stones, imported in transit, upon re-exportatiun by sea, arej 
charged with a tramif^dutg of two per cent, with the exception of metals ii\ bullion, in al 
wioughtor iinwrouglit shape; and of trinkets of gold, of silver, or of precious stones,: 
which are only charged, on re-exportation, with an ad valorem transit duty of one-qu.ir<d 
ter per cent* None of these articles, however, if cleared fronrhome corffeiiiription, pay any] 
transit duty at all, but simply the iinport«duty. And, in eithei case, whether cleared fon 
home c'onsuivption or for re-exportation, for each bill of entry the custoiW/Iaim twodolJ 
lars currency. ^ j 

By a law dated December 30, 1840, coppcf^ mineraU, calcined or in “ ejesj’^when ex4- 
ported to furLign ports are charged with a inunicijial duty of one and a half per cent. | 


I 

'JL 

3 

4 

5 

6 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Ct^TOMS REGULATIONS ANO'TAHIkf OF CTllI.r. 

DttcuER estublish’mg a statistical board was passed in 1843. Copiapo 
declat*cd a major port. Importation of foreign coal permitted thmugh the ports 
of Papufla, Tongoi, Totoralillo, Chanarol, Pena lUanca, and La Henadara; btt 
only»fifom major ports. Bills of health must be brought by vessels sigtied by 
Chilian consuls. 

VOL. iii, ^ 8 L 
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TARIFF OF TlliP OFFICIAL VALUATIONS OF NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 
.. MERCHANDISE. 

The Cliilian Custom Duties are goneraJly levied on the Valuation. Duties on the Value 
are levied according to a specified Tariff of Prices as follows ! 


Valoatioii. 

Ad Valorem 
Duty 

IMPORT DUTIES. 

Valuation. 

Ad Valorem 
Duty. 

pia. CU. 

0 80 

per cent. 

Musical boxes with cylinder. 

pia. -Jtf.'' 
ad valorem. 

percent, 
ad valovem. 

0 HU 

'> 30 



0 aft' 

8 AO 

^ 0 

amall pocket, from three to oix 

inches long .^eaeli 

otUera large, from ten to 

1. 3 60 


s 76 

5 


r 

s SA 

20 

twenty do. .do. 

16 0 

/ 



Caps, cotton doz. 

1 76 

1 30 



wool do. 

Bullets, caniAmobalis. und shot : 

2 0 ‘ 


A 40 

.6 

Bullets and sLot, b«las of lead 



S 0 

20 

qntl. 

7 0 


2 76 

A 

municion, for sporting. . .do. 

8 0 


a 26 

20 

Cannim-bqlls, bombs, grenades, 



16 0 

6 

and other miMlles of warfare 



7 0 

6 

qntl. 

3 0 




Bottles, pitcborii, and jars, 3tc. : 
Alcarazas, of stone, for water. 



6 0 

•) 

with or witl.oiit c 'Vers, from 



1 0 

> 20 

eight to twelve inches high 




« doz. 

6 0 


2 0 

) 

Botellas of black glaaa, ordinary 




1 vide the 

do. 

0 60 


IS 0 

( law of 

Botellones of glass, do gall. 

0 30 


2 0 

r IHAI. Ar. 

Damatuanas of glaa**, empty. 




) tide V . 

containing from two to three 
galioiiB each 

0 35 


2 50 

1 20 

• containing from four to five 



S 0 

1 

gallons ..do. 

0 50 


0 ao 

80 

Buttons : — 



H U 

3 

Shirt, de alambra fffoss 

0 18 


G 0 

20 

ivory do. 

0 76 




niother-oLpearl (same as 



200 0 

SO 

ivory) ^ 



n 0 

20 

bone, do. 



9 0 

30 

— porcelain, do. 



4 0 


metal, common, do. 



0 25 

> 30 

do. plated, large and plain 



10 0 

j 

formmer'suae ^......do. 

9 0 

► 20 

1 0 

} «« 

1 'ither kind with shanks, plain or 



0 2.*i 

1 fancy, of whalebone or of horn 



aperifted 

^pecificd 

do. 

0 87| 


duty. 

1 

duty. 

large or amall, gilt or plated 




do. 

d 0 


1.10 

25 

— — do. others do. 

0<87i 


1 2 0 


— metal, common, so called 



50 

» charqusillo do. 

0 80 


1 i*”o 


without shanks, pierced 





50 

1 

with two or mon\ holes, of 
whalebone, metal, and buue 

1 


1 3 0 


do. 

do, large or small, covered 

with any kind of tissue.... do. 

0 80 


1 0 


0 08 


ad valorem. 

ad valorem. 

Buttori>moulds, pierced with one 



0 60 
specified 

20 

apecifted 

or more holes, of wood, horn, 
■till hone 1. 

cP *** 


Brazit‘rs or stoves of copper or 


duty. 

1 

duty. 



brsss, of the ordinary shape, lb. 

0 024 


1 2 0 


vast, from ten to fifteen 




inches diameter at the surface 


• 



50 

doz. 

mrtal, beehive shape, or- 
namented, from twcuty to 

12 .0 

1 

1 3 0 



u > 

ad valorem. 

ad valorem. 

tweuty-aix inches high, with 
or without teapot each 

10 0 


• 0 *26 

V ^ 30 

Bracea, cotton, spun, cogamou, 
with bucklea ana leathera. doz. 



0 76 

30 

0 75 


specified 

specified 

do. without bttoklea, leather, 



duty. 

duty. 

or India rubber do. 

0 60 

f 

do k*‘i*i**d T * - - t4a- 

0 75 

3 0 


" ® ® 


— — mlx^, India rubber. ...do. 

) SO 


60 

do. silk and do do. 

4 0 


■ a’ *0 

SO 

clastic, in parcels of four 





psir parcel 

0 SO 




76 





IMPORT DtTlKS. 


tartaric .do, 

— ^ uitiio do 

iilver, ban man' 

•— leaf. Hojuelao, real ox, 

•— do. imitatiim lb. 

— ^lo. Libritoa (for ailveriiiaj 
italninc twenty leaves e.ieh. 
and up to three inches square, 

real each 

do. imitation fitosK 

•>— wire, Rriscado, real ox. 

do. imitation lb. 


Foils 

Military sabr 
scabbards . 


~ iron do. 

Guns and carbines, carabinss 


Ferensaion raps 100(1 

Anchors* larffe and small., .qntl. 


cloth each 

balls doz. 

— ~ cues do. 

Biscuit, common, sea. qntl. 

— — best, aweet lb, 

— do. not aweet qntl. 

Prnssian blue, pure lb, 

mixed do. 

Biatilled spiiita:— 


— — in any other veasel ....gall. 


' in any other veasel 
gall. 


- do. in any other vessel 


Rum (same aa brandy) 
Vinegar, common ...... 

.... — A la roae 


• gall, 


do. in aoVc other veaael^ 

* . white, in bottles*. IS bottle 

do. in any other veatal 

sell 


(rmHNwri#,) 
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IMPORT Dt7TI ES. 


Valttation. 


Bnuhea, brocluui (paint-bnubea) 
tfos. 

* > InruzM, for boroM do. 

— oopilloK. boir, clotheo* iind 

table bruaher. di 

— do. nail and teeth braahea 

* , 

— — do. oboe bniibea........do.| 

— — eooobillone8,#rith or with. 

, out handle do. 

Coffee, with or withont buaka 
• qntl 

Coffee-potN, containinfc from one! 
to Are pintaa, tin, uurfmiiihn 
dos, 

— — do.Britiab metal, not plated 
• do. 

Bird cagea up to twenty >twa 
inchea long, of wood .. ..eachj 

do. wire (aame aa of wood) 

Dpiwdra, knitted, rottnii....iltia. 

do. wool, mixed with cotton 

Aid nnmixed do.| 

Furniture 

Sofaa and raunpiea, ebony, nta. 
faogany, and other wood, with 
borae-hair and other ruahinoa 
each 

of other itift‘ri.ir kind of| 

wood, varniabed do. 

— do. do. 

Cbaira, elmny, muhoaany, andi 
other kind of wood, without 
arma, with boraehair and otberj 

ciiahiona dox.j 

do. with rane bottoma. . .do. 

other wood, eamiahed. with' 

wood bottoma do. 

— — do. with atraw do do. 

-o— do. with cane do do. 

made wholly of cane . . .do. 

— ~ arm, ramiabed wood, with 

or witliotit cunliioiia do. 

Carda, playing, Spaiiiah (mono- 
poliaed). 

do. othora than Spaniah 

ftroaa 

— — Tiaiting, euamrlled, gilt or 

not gilt 100 

do. not enamelled, white 

and coloured do. 

Charta, and topographical roapa, 

Ac • 

Saucepana of iron, tiniiid, Noa. 1 

o dox. 

oiiaiiielh'd ..do. 

Jlelta, Ilf leather, fetg children 
do, 

— — aword, plain do. 

Hoopa, wood, of every deacrip- 

tion 

iron do, 

White lead do. 

lion ebaina, above half-an-inr.h 

in diameter do. 

other kind for dogr>, tract ai 

dec do. 

Candleaticka, tin, and of var>| 

niahed abeet iron doz. 

a braip, oniinary 

handler, apenuaceti lb. 

wax, mixed and unmlxed 

do.] 

— atearine 

tallow do.| 

Hata, capa, and bonneta, viz 
Men'a caju, with or without cap 
fronta, large and amall, oil 
Btuffa, cittb, plain, without 

trlrominoa eachj 

do. other kind 

— — do. akin, otter •.eachi 

— --do. othgr kind (same aa 
otter). • 


pia. eta. 


0 75 
2 0 

4 0 

0 50 

a G 0 
IH 0 

sot 

6 50 
10 0 


l9 0 

IG 0 


HO 

40 

15 

20 

50 

»0 


18 0 

e 

• 0 75 

0 40 

dutyfree. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
50 
0 

0 

0 

U 
0 

37* 


0 50 

0 so 

0 15 


] 50 
8 0 
I 79 


Ad Valerem 

Duty. 


per cent. 


80 

SO 

so 


30 


duty free. 


so 


30 

10 

20 

S 

10 

so 

30 

30 

35 


1 } 


IMPORT D UTl BE. 


Men'i ca^ with or without cap- 
Irouta, large or amall, oil-akin 
doz. 

— cap-fronts, of leather... .do. 

Straw, Colombia do. 

I European, for children, 

trimmed and not trimmed.. do. 
— - do. for women, large 
rhnroed, without trimmiuga 
to.. 

— do. cut into the ahape o( 

capa, with trirfmings do. 

do. without trimminga ..do. 

do. for men do. 

Peru, coarse, ordinary 

quality, called media Urea or 

pciate do. 

from elsewhere, for sailors, 

ordinary do. 

do. for children, of a 

better quality, and dyed .. .do.| 

do. other kind, not dyed, 

called maohitos do. 

do. amall rim do.j 

do. Breguet fashion, aanirj 

quality aa miiehitoa do.' 

called Breguet do.j 

Felt, varnished, lor aailnra. . .do 

— common ahiv^p-wool for 

children, trimmed eai h 

—do. not trimmefi do. 

Silk and cotton plush, rounri,| 

trimmed do. 

Ptir, lint trimmed, military, and 
for nuns do. 

— round, trimmed do.l 

I do. not trimmed do.l 

Silk, for women, trimmed and 

ornamented doz. 

Banda and ribbons for trimming, 
of parebmeut, morocco, and 
other bather and tiaatie, Stc. \ 
do. 

Unt lb. 

Ploiigba and plough aharra, of] 

inm qntl. 

Cauldrons, digeatera, and sauce- 
pans: — 

Baldes of iron, with bandies 

doe. I 

Fondos of cast iron, not tinned, 
of Iroui lOOlbs. weight and up- 
wards qvtl. 

Pailas Hint pendcs, from 8lb. ti>| 

I 95lb. weight, of copper lb. 

— ol wrniigbi iron do. 

— — of cast iron tinned do, 

do. not tinned 

qntl, 

[Tacboa, of ordizary aize, up to 
thrdh pintaa, ot red coppi>r 
doz. 

— do. of iron do. 

Socks for infant children, 'f cot-| 

ton or wool do.j 

I Shirts : 

Of cotton, white and colutired. 
mixed with flox do.| 

— do. other kind dna 

Ot flax and henip ....do. 

Of wool (ot baiae) for sailors.. do.| 
Blacking, liz. 

111 till boxea, of from five to aixj 

ou ncea , rayr a doz, 

In paate, in cakes ^b. 

Liquid, in earthen pots, of from 

18 to 20 ounces, raw doz. 

do. 28 to 30 do. do do. 

do. 4U to 4G do. do do. 

Wax, while and yellow qntl. 

Sealing-wax in sticka lb. 

Sciaaora, via. : — 

Sheara, formoriea (ordinary) iipl 
to two inihca broad do/,' 


Valuation. 


I Ad Valorem^^ 

Duty. 


pia. eta. 

h A 

0 76 
2G 0 

13 50 


48 0 

27 0 

SG 0 


I IS* 
3 0 


I 25 

1 0 

2 50 

6 0 
4 0 

2 50 


0 

0 75* 


10 0 


0 40 
0 12 | 
0 8 


12 

t) 

20 

10 


621 

25 


per cent. 


So 


0 75 

1 25 

^ » 

0 75 


J 23 i 20 

icontiMued.) 
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IMPORT DUTIES. 


^ Scisantu i—icontiuued) ^ 

Sb«*«rK, eMcopnloH, up to one lnr)i' 

111 wultli dox. 

, Tljcraii (iMiMiiorA) with legs and 
nuall Mci^fiors, of onci ajn (scu- 
aoni for liorai' trimming). . . .do. 

. - — for tH'lorK, with largo screw, 
* Dnmi 10 tfi lit inches long., .do. 
do without Dcrow, Ironi Oi 

to 12 0, .{ 

i-— nhi'Ojy ihenre. common . .do. 

Inr rutting tin for ^id> 

pmi h’rt u'urk do. 

f'otrimon, ot cast iron, for] 

dir!«i«tu,ikf‘n»,fip to lire inrhcM 
^ do, 

otluMH fluiii A VC to eitfiitj 

III -Ih'H liitig do 

Noils, via : — 

tifcoppfr iitid cntitpoflitiiiii Inrigrrj 

th.iii one inch qiiti. 

Of iron, longer than uno inch. do. 

bi‘»da....M Ih- 

for hor««^-Qio> lug qtiti.j 

Kivets of ro|ipcr do. 

— of iron d**. 

Bi 0 '«d heHdfd, usi‘d for oiiih- 
tncntiiiu: ti iinltK, of bronxr, and 

iilsii ot < o| per 

Other kiiii'M, ictix tlia 

long, oi « oppor 

- — oi iron, 

(iliic, III c.ikes 


Valuation. 


CollriiM I nd C'ravHts, VI 
0<iriintny, for pailoo*, nt 
or mixed with coiton 
C'orhatitii'a lor men, of ail kinds, 

of atiilf do.j 

Cuellos <or men, of cotton, . . .do. 

of flax do. 

Rop«>h, JainiH, MX. 
ill hemp, and ul ererv other ma- 1 
leriitl, white and tarred. . .qiiiJ.I 

old, not flt for lue du. 

' Strings for Mil" 1 (mI lni«tronieiitf<. 

' Alamhrc (niioal'ic), io' a J kimitil 
of instrument'' in general. . .(b.; 
Cinrdas Cgii»), for vnl’ara ai d' 

violin* B»o'.f*{ 

lintnri liadi's iptrings woiiiidi 
rouinl Wiib uietaWic wiies) do, I 

do do.j 

tt'nMH, * i*. ; — ‘ 

,< Of Oiilf akin, ri'tidy made.. . .ca«-hj 

legs o|, 111 paiccls ot four 

pi-r }><ui el 

- - Kfnpr. of li'Htlu-r loi ti'ui- 

iiilngM dll/.. 

Lac’C'iip bofl'.s, ior wonieu .. .do { 

lor men Uo' 

Boola and shoes, aiz. : 

Slippers, cOinniiiii,ot coi'on, wool, 
and skin, for women and iiien 
d 

^ trimmed with si fc, for ivo 
\ monv^'or otherwise rr mined 

' and oriiumcutnil do.^ 

.Shoe*, xapatones (ga1oches)« of| 

oil-calt-iilLtti, for men do, 

— — (xapato.*) of Indla-rnblierfori 

women and fur men do. 

— do. man iifaetured, for hoys, j 
of I all'-skiii, up to sevi n iiu:ht s. 

long d i. l 

do. other kind, for sailoni| 

do. 

f — . do. other kind common. .do ! 

f r girl , up to seven iiiiheMi 

luiig, OI uioroceo li'ather and ufj 

<*dl-Hkin do. 

do. of every kind of tissue 
do.! 


pia. cts. 
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0 80 

! 
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■ 
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. .do. 
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J 
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1 
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2 50 



,5 


IS 


} “ 


30 

nn , 
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IMPORT DUTIES. 


ValuatloD. 


.do 


Doots and Shoes (continued) 

do. for women, of goats' 

•kin, embioidered dux. 

' ' - - do. plain do.j 

— do. of morocco leather or| 

calf-skin... do. 

— — do. of satin or any other 

descriptifiD of stoir. do. 

eat only (enrtes) not made 

up, of goats’ skill, embroidered 
IS pairs 

do., pla’n do 

— — do., of inorocro leather... do 
Biuid uiit^cord, of cotion.. .. 4 !'lb.j 

of wo I .do 

Cord of nilvfr o/. 

- gold do. 

I{uin.>, astas ok cattle, whole 

. per 1000 

— ■ ill), tips or do, 

— eiteriio, of stag, i-iitire or 

not Ih I 

Cotton. wool, 'not picked qiitl. ' 

picked do. I 

Painters' culouis ot vvciy kiiid,| 

prepared lb. 

Ki.ive-: I 

Cmdiillones, for cai peiiti*rit’| 

au l ciMipers* ii-e <li)/.. 

for cll•llC‘l^* use*, don bit- 

iiladi-d 

Ciii'hill f-, lor biirehers* iim*. not 
exi-ei diiig eight inclu*') lot g, 

and hunting kuivi'S do. 

do, be<dm|ues tin,; 

— — do., ttibic-knivu", curving.' 

1 Hive*', with liDMi or honei 
hiiiidUH, and the blade from six' 

to ten inchei do. I 

do , well h>rk»t, Hii|ienor, 

wi>lii\or> halMlle^, lor iriiit 
do. 

do., o»lici* Wind • ..do. 

do., I on moil, wnb li.uulleH: 

of wli.'iielione, w»i d, lioi n, iriiu,| 

and boi e do ; 

\'avH).«s, lot iiailoi-* Uric do, I 

Chalkii, ill w'* odeo i he*i foni. 

inon 

for c.ii peiiti rs’ Use do.' 

('astncH o< |m;ter% , I'Oiiinii n, ii)) 

to foul iin beH Ingli per lUU 

aupeiior, ofilate colour. .Ili.i 

I— do. idlier kind, not t xi'cediug' 

I four inches bi(,h rio*.^ 

Spoon*, A iz. :< j 

( iichaiH*, ot co| p r, pl.ited, fiir 

tea or coli'ei' ilo. 

do , other kind d.». 

ot iron, tinned, for ten nr 

coffee gM)^^ 

d«'., other kind do,' 

of white uieial, Oerinau sil- 
ver, fur t*'« roffee doz ' 

do., othi'r kiiidii of do onli- 

nary size... do., 

do, hngli.sti, lor tea or lo'- 

fee giorib 

do., otin-i kind do. 

Soup spomis, rlicliaroiies, of tier-, 
man aiiier tdox., 

— ot t> lined iron do. 

— of Biitish metal...*.. ..do.i 

iCuiraas of metal ^chj 

[Copper and Br/sa, via. ^ I 
ICohie (red), in bars or ingots, foi ! 

exportation qritl.! 

sheet copper ib. 

worked op into coriiitiouj 

pieces, weighing 6lbs. and up- 
wards do. 

old, not fit for use. . . .qatl.l 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF OF CHILE. 






IMP OUT DUTIES. 


Corpt*r aofl Draw :--(vonU»ued) 
Cobre. red. In nhall pieces, fnrj 

* •exportation qntl. 

liras s sheet lb. 

wire (alanbre), for musical 

instruments do. 

do., other kind do. 

In flat or round hoops fur 

oruameutlng garilages .. ..do 
Mettales de cobre for expurtatiun, 

• mineral ore, raw qmi. 

“ do., cali'^t il or b;in>t. . .do. 
— “ in the fiist stagt* of uiutiii- 
iartuie liirst fustun)... St...ooli 

Dnti-s II). 

ilirc (dadus), ot l)urv , uio Ik r i 

ollM<'''rl, and dos i 

Ibimhles, of sr»cl, nt nun, oli 

* wliite utid >i.‘ll>iw ni.'t.il. . p^ios- 

p reiitpojiit., fur suil muKeis 

a do. 

Mi^eial watcri., iu ordinaty l)or> 

tiiR. 12 b.) tle»<| 

Cnlnj^ae Mater, lii 1o* g iiairoa 
butileH, Ilf common glssb. . . .do 
Or.iuire floMer water, in ordlitar) 

bottles du. 

l.avi'iiU(r vraier, in balf-boitl. s 
12 btail.botiles 

Spirits of turpentine gall. 

Einainel, In oraitiaiy leaves... .lb. 

cut into pieces of divers 

Sba^^cs, fui aitificial flowuis 
do, 

— ' do., M'ith stones, for flowersl 

and nth< r pmpuBis grossj 

l uiei'y, for pulishlug qntl. 

AiDils, ut i.uii d . 

hik,vi 2 . - 

t'biiu se. ill eaVes, for drawing 
li. 

Wii iDK i< k, in sni.i’l buttles^ 
from loin to fl\e ouncis' w« igbt' 
1 cliidiiic; tbe boirle . . . . 12 bot.j 
iu earihi ii pots oi < tie piofa 

12 p<i(^; 

Printing ink Ib.i 

Pins,alliJe)e.seoniniui>, in p i| ei.^j 
or rn uishS , ol every sizu, in>; 
eluding the paper in whirb th.'y 

are set lb. 

— hurqiiltlos, hair pi. s, in 
eluding the papt^ In which 
they am si t, and also that iu 
which they are pack* d, of Inu) 

and of brass do. 

Essences of all bind^ except of 

roves do. 

I'iri, In pigs qntl. 

Currycombs . . doz. 

Leathern riiseS, for hats . . . .each 

- - for spoiUnggnnH doa 

Sickles, with bandit's do. 

Steel, raw qntl. 

Cast iion ..do. 

lin, ill sheets, not exceeding 14 

inches long. . .case of 225 pieces 
do. 20 do. 

cuse of 1 12 pieces 

Horse shnes qntl 

voiM, lorflroning d«a 

nread of the alue bsik, not 

twisted lb. I 

do. do. twisted.. do. I 

of honip, for ahoemakers] 

and for aailmakers quintal 

of cotton, for aewtng, on 

reels ofaiOO yaids of thread 

each gmsB 

tin, do. other kind, 

white and coloumd lb. 

ut spun wo'il, for embroi-j 

deriug 
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IM PO RT DUTl K.**., 


Valuation. 


Thread t^-{ffan(htued) 

— — of apuu wool, other kind, 

white and culoiin'd Ib.j 

——of flax, white, called **or 
Plandurs,'* of from the Nos. 2 «i 

to 120 do.' 

; do. roloiireii, ordinary, 

for sewing d •, 

Phials dozen 

iriificial flowers do 

Trees, for b'»o's...f ^ 

foi hats eacfl 

— fur shoes pitir! 

fringes of cuiti.ii,^’hi‘e nnd ca- 

1 u ed .yar 

pure, of wool, white an i ci-j 

luuii..i, gc mixed with C'diou.iu*. 

Cite* I -.j 

(Jalloiui.Xj 5te., viz : — i 

Kraiijas of uut,l (ter GiiicliMi,.) i 
(laluties of gold aid sheer, n.il; 

niiTii I 

do. d-. Imitation... lb ' 

(iuu'bas of lottou, Jut 
niiXid with silk, with l•ulla. 
rubber, nf one*haJf to one iiici.' 

biiiail Villi- 

lb) do. oi uiare tbuu u'u , 

and not excetding two I'li Iu-h 

broad... 

du. for b-'ut straps, do. do.{ 

one and a half iucdiea broad .do. j 

I of wool ter carriage trim-' 

mings, final one and u baifj 
do. do. three inches broad, lui ; 

liveriea, &c., pure.... do.j 

— — do.do. mixed with cottuci.d».| 

do. du. mixed with silk... do. 

Gloves ot CO. ton, knitu d, with oi 
without fingers (Mijteen£;..doz. 

«.f M’uo’, uiiiiiixed and mixed I 

with do.j 

ot leuiht r, ni‘ doe skin.. do.j 

du. of kid, long gloves, and! 

other kind do. 

Waistcoais, caiiii'^eias, knitted 
(undcr-wa stcoats), of cotton 
di>.| 

do. of wo 1 , iininixrrl auu< 

mixed u’lib co toti do.j 

■— — cbalecoB, mixed or iiiiiiiixcd,' 
of Wtufl, iiuniixed or mixed, ol' 

silk (ai:h| 

do. of ereiy oiber kind.. do.j 

Grain, pearled bdrley. ...quintal 

[ Tice do. 

dried pease do. 

Ships' scrapers, with nr without 

handles dozen 

do. f.iT whiti’wasbets, with 

wooden handles. .du. 


OridirmiB, nf iron. . quiatal 

Jews'-Tarps for children.. ..grossj 

Guitars, with case each 

without case do. 

Cloaks and Coats, viz.; — 

[Cloaks of Mool fi*T wo » u, oil 
mixed or uniuixed stuff-. short| 
or lung wnh or Without 'h'- eves, 

, embroidered do.^ 

do. do. other kind of one urf 

several colours do 

^ — — fur men, of clutb do., 

ICapotea of bouracau, &c., fur 
I men, capeib mHckmtoshe*s..dn.| 
I— do. dor othef kind.. . .do.l 
Frock coats, of cashmire, of cliiShj 
do.j 

D- ess coats, do. do. ..do. 
Axes aod pickaxes for carpen. 
teis. aziielas, with haiidles»dQz, 

du. wi.hout handles.. du. I 

- do. hachas i 

do. hachiias,Mith ur with>j 

out huiiUtes do.; 
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SPANISH AMERICAN AEPI/BLICS. 


IMPOUT DUTIES. 


Ad Valorem 
Duty. 


IMPORT DUTIES. 


Ad Valorem 
Doty. 


Axea and pickaxet^eenMnuetf.) 

for Kriibblng ap quintal 

Hoea of iron, witb^athandie■•do. 
Luuterna c. 

of glaxa, oval, being In 

height up to seven inches. eaoh 
~ dll. above seven and up to 

ten inches do. 

— n- do. above ten and up to 

fourteen inches ..do. 

— — do. abore fourteen and up 

to eighteeu inches do. 

do. above eighteen and up 

to twenty-two inches do. 

do. above twenty- two and 

up to twenty-six inches do. 

l>o. above twenty-six and up 

Itr^hirty inches do. 

— — roundi being in height up 

to seven inches do. 

— — do. above seven and up to 

ten inches do. 

do. above ten and up to 

fourteen iiyfies do. 

do. above fourteen and up 

to eighteen inches .do 

— do. above eighteen and up 

to twentv-two inches do. 

do. above twenty-two and 

lip to twenty-six incites . . .do. 
— — do. above twenty.six and 

up to thirty inches do. 

ofr talc, up to fifteen 

inches high do. 

of glass, for carriages... .do. 

Corks for bottles per 10(N> 

Litharge quintal 

Books, printed lb. 

Registers, plain or ruled do. 

Manna do. 

Iron pots, of cast iron, not tinned, 

with feet qulntsl 

— — do. glue pots doaeii 

— other, of from one to sixteen 

pints, tinned do. 

do. enamelled do. 

Hammers, coiubus, of iron, fir 

miners quintals 

— — mar till os, for shoe and lioot- 
makers, with handles.. .doaen 
— — - do. for blacksmiths, with- 
out bandies lb. 

— — do. ftv carpenters, with 

handles ....doxeu 

— picoa, of iron, without 

handles quintal 

Candle and lamp wicks, m^rtposas 
(night light;, in boxes contain- 
ing from HO to lOU.. ..12 boxes 

do. ^rom IbO to 200.. ..do. 

— ~ meebas of cotton, not longer 
than four inches, for lamps 
gross 

— — > pabilos (spun) of cotton 
quintal 

Bits for horses, of iron, common 
^ doi.en 

'do. superior do. 

Coffee and spice (hand) mills, of 

wood ••do. 

— do. of iron do. 

with fiy wheel do. 

Mustard, in grains lb. 

! in flour do. 

' — — prepared in pots, of fnim 
12 to 14 ounces' weight. . 1 2 pots 
do. in pots of from 18 to 

22 lbs. weight do. 

' Mata and matting, esteras, of 
China, for wiudunva and doors, 

.< Ac dosen 

do. floor matting, from 3(1 
to 35 inches broad yard 


2 

30 

in 

20 

duty free. 


Mats and matting— (coit//MMed.) 

felpiidos nt straw, up to 

SO inches long doaen 

— ~ petates of Guatemala, 

painted square vare 

do of Manilla, ouloured.do. 

— — do. of i*erii, white do. 

Mirrors and looking-glasses: 

— of a to 6 inches long, in- 
cluding frame doa. 

in wouden casm, from 6 to 

12 inches, including case... do. 
with frames of painted or 

{ [lit wopd, from 6 to 12 infhes « 

oug, including frame|. do. 

inches. 

ffrom 13 to I0..eaoh 
- „ I7~20....do. 
21->24...'.do, 
25—29.... do. 
30—32.... do. 

,, 33—35.. ..do. 

« „ 30— 38... .do 

.. 30 -41.... do. 

„ 42—44 do. 

Ijookilig- », 46—47 . . . .do, 
glasses in ^ ., 48 ^50.... do. 

frames. » 51— 53.... do. 

„ S4-5G....do. 

„ 57^ .'>0....do. 

„ 00— 02.... do. 

„ 03—66.... do. 

„ 60—08 .... do. 

„ 69— 71.... do. 

„ 72— 74.... do. 

„ 75— 77. ...do. 

( „ 78— 80 ....do. 

up to 10.. ..do. 
fnmi 17- 20.. ..do, 

„ 21— 24.... do. 

„ 25— 20... .do 
„ 30— 32.. ..do. 

33 - 34 ... do. 

.. 36-38.... do. 

,. 39— 41.... do. 

„ 42— 44....du. 
Mirrors of „ 4.') — 47. ...do. 
glnSS, bli- ^ „ 48 — .y)." ..do. 

vend. ,, 81 — .Wr.- ..do. 

„ 64— .W.. ..do. 

„ 

„ 60— 02. ...do. 

„ 03— 05.... do. 

„ 60— 08.... do. 

„ 69— 71. ...do. 
c ,, 72— 74.... do. 

„ 76— 77.... do. 

„ 78— 80.... do. 

Ointments of every description 
lb. 

Opium, in paste .do. 

Gold, in paste and dust marc 

in Iciives, bnjuelas, for gild- 
ing, iiuitntinii lb. 

do. reiil.. OB. 

books coDtaiiiiog from 20 to 

26 leaves each, and up to three 
inchea square, imitation, .grosa 

do. real book 

briscadn, h,r jiilding, real.ox. 

do. imitation .lb. 

cBuiitlllo, real oa 

dll. imitation lb. 

. — — coined 

maiiiifactured in pieces, fit 

do. old, not fit for uae. . •• .do. 
Spangles, of ailver, imitatiun « . lb. 

— do. real, gilt or not oa. 

Wafers 1b. 

Trousers, of cashmere each 

— of cotton, flax, or hcmp.do. 


duty free. 


V 20 

5 ‘ 
20 

dut> fjee. 

6 

duty free. 

V 20 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF OF CHILE. 
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IMPOltT DUTIES. 


Trou»eTi<, of cloth, common nnd 

TOHirli tor aHlIorH eacli I 

do. other kinds (aeu Cash- 1 

mere.) 

Paper, white, for printing; (450 
0111*01010 a ream), th« Rreatcat' 
length not exu'eding 30 Inches 
roam I 

square ieflerqpnper do. 

. music paper ruled .dn> 

other kinds of ordinary di- 

mensiuna]^ 800 slieein in a 
ream florete (a v||ry 

paper) im. 

— — medio-florcte, other k nd .do. * 

■ ■ blotting-paper (450 aheeta 

lo a ream) do. 

— — rartiidge- paper quintal 

paper-hangings, in rolls 
(piesas) from 10 to 12 varea' 
^n^ and not more than 22 

^ches broad roll. 

— ^ sand-paper, not exceeding 
18 inches J%. . . .ream 

— for ahadea, window-blinds, I 

&c do.' 

— — oopying.paper (used with ai 

copyiag-machine). . do. I 

* — — for making cigarettes, best < 
(in reams of *100 sheets) . . . .do.| 

> do. in books the length of a 

cigar 12 doc. 

Paiasols and umbrellas, of cot- 
ton. from 25 to 32 inches.. each 

lit silk (ride silk). 

Parchnient fur drum-beads, of 

the usual sice 12 sheets 

Perfumery, in other teasels than 
of crystal or fine porcelain 

12 pots 

Combs : 

horn doK. ^ 

— — do. do. of tortoiseshell., .do. 1 

do. other kinds, of boxwood 

do. 

-i— do. other wood do. 

do. of ivory, from 2 t«> 4 

inches long do. | 

— — peinetas (side combs) per~ 

pair, of horn ..gross 

do. of tortoiseshell d< x. 

do. of iron gross 

Spades, ot non, with bandies 

doc. 

do. without handles do. 

Hydiometers of glass do. 

Paiiitbriislu’s (brochsp), for honse- 

paintc‘rs, tkc do. 

shaving-brushes do. 

pencils and brushes for p<ir- 

trait, &c , painters do. 

Lead, pig qo«utal 

sheet do.' 

— — manufactured li^pieces, of 
c\ ery desi ription,* weighing 
more than 10 lbs do. 

— du. old, not fit for iue«. .do. 

*Pen8, steel, without penholder 

gross 

. qniils made into pens. . 1000 ^ 

^ ■*- do. not do do. * 

penholders of wood, metal. 

or bone gross 

Ornamental feathers, ostriclS 

nstursl lb. 

oolourtd, ready made up for 

lionnet% longer than ten inches 
doaen 

— — do. in parcels of three, 
not longer than eight inches 
12 panels 


Valuatlan. *<• 


pu. cts. per rent. 


IMPORT DUTlBft. 


Prying-pans, of iron, up to It 
inches diameter, tinned .dozen 

do. tioc tinned do. 

Wt*ightM of copper or brousi* of 

any shape lb. 

— of rast-iron ..do. 

PowdiT-llasks doseu 

Tar. barmy, cmumoii, for ships, 

ftr 4 gallon 

pea, Greek, or red.. quintal 

Pottery, porcelain cups, mates 
* docon 

ilu. tazHB, tea or coffee cups 

and saurer*, gilt ui painted. do. 

do. not gilt nr pHinted..do. 

coniinnn white and coloured, 

in basket-, &c., whole, from 21 

to 48 cubic feet basket 

— — do. in half baskets, fr>im 13 
to 20 cubic feet.. ..half basket 

do. in ,|ii<irter baskets, up 

to 12 cubic feet . . quarter basket 
> P« ta and paila (bacinicas),of Bri- 
I tub metal of every shape 

doaen 

lerlieiaa (milk-pails) of Bri- 
tish metal do 

Giinfowder, for sporting, fine 

grained lb. 

for large and small ordnante 

do. 

Blocks, (motones) inch in length 

Ploughs, with shares each 

Planet of every description, up 

to 24 inches long doaeu 

Girths of hemp, cotton, and wool 
12 pair 

not made up of cotton and 

wool, of one colour yard 

Soap, common kind, in cakes or 
burs, tor washing linen. quintal 
Saws, serruchos, with handles, 
fi-om 9 to 20 inches long.. doaen 

do. small and pointed, for 

cutting key -holes, 10 or 12 

inrlua long do. 

do not broader than one 

inch 

sierrsB, from 00 to 76 inches 

loug earh 

blades of, from 20 tn 36 

inches long and up to 1 inch 

in width doaen 

Saddlery ; — 

4 r— harness for cariiagc-hnr«eB 
per set 

leathern halti rs doaen 

saddles, trimmed or not, 

Bide-oaddles each 

— — Bo. saddles for men (with- 

ouPauy metal) l..do. 

Bellows, kitchen, common, being 
in biesdth up to 12 inches 

doaen 

do. ab»vo 12 and ip to 17 

inches... do. 

for forges, from 17 to 30 

inches broad inch 

— — . do. above 30 and up to SB 

inches broad do. 

Sieves, arueroa, of wire, from 12 
to 20 inchea diameter, of iron 
doaen 

— — do. ot brass do. 

cedaaos, of horsehair, figym 

8 to 16 inches diaineter, and of 

otbor tissues do. 

Augers, with iron, of from one- 
half I wo inchea diameter. . .do. 
Oentrobits, of from one to three 

doaen bits each 

Drills, from two to six inches 
long.. doaen 


Talumlioo. " 


pin. eta. per cent. 


Jd '1 


0 .50 ■ 

3 0 M 


f 


duty free. 

• 2 


30 0 -1 

6 0 ( 


.5 “S } 


(continued.) 
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SPANISH AM&niCAN nsroiBLICS. 


IMPORT OUT I BA. 


Tu»-ktftile« and tud-pots of cpp' 

e ^r, of rod popper or bronso, 
oldiug froiu«two tiii.aix pioui 
ao»«‘n 

— ~ of UrBRH, with warvner. 
ktaiiding uot hi,ilwr Umu oigkii 

iricbea 

r of iron, liolding from two^to 
too pilita, cant. hImo tiiiDod.dt*s. 
—— do 4>1 t'linniolled irod...dn» 

ot Brititih metdl do. 

To.i, pA>« a apouAtid duty Dif*«lb. 
Cntton tiaauflM 

- atockiiigs for wooton, Scutch i 
tlirrari, Aiio quality, tfiuhroi-l 

12 pRiraj 

^'Th— do. plaiu »•«. 

do. open work, do. 

... do. other kind, white, piaiii, 

common do. 

... do. courana do 

do. balf-Aue and of A nr 

quality fit'. > 1 o. 

— do. open work, embroidered I 
do. 

— — do. other kind do. 

— — do. coloured of evury quality! 

do. 

do. for men, white, pUin, 

common 

do. do. 

— — fdo. Ario quality . .do.] 

— . do. 4 ‘pen woik at aidca, 

oonironn do. 

— — do. du*] 

.. do. fine quality >*do. 
— - do. coloured of every quality 
do. I 

Rucka for children do. 

— ^ do. for men do. 

— — canvaaR, for embioitleriug 
upon, from 20 to 55 inchea in 

width 

- giaglium, Htriped ur aquare 

pattern, from 80 to 36 inchea in 

width yard 

choh't, from 24 to 28 inchea 

liToad, plain do. 

— . ciicn (ituiiivued rulico), co- 
loured, fur lioinga, from 24 to 

30 ifichea broad ..do. 

tic.kiogH (cotinesi), aingie, 

from 24 to 27 invbes bro»d..do. 

' do. double, from 23 to 30 j 

inches hro.>d do. 

Ruaaian drUla, pure, fronij 
24 to 27 inchea in width, ainglei 

mixed of one colour do.l 

-i— d|« double, of more than 

one colour do. 

— flannel, from 24 to 28 Incheal 
do. 

foT(-en-diabIe (gummed). 

from 24 to 28 inchea broad, 
plain, of one colour only., .do, 
do. quilted, or other kind 
do. 

gergon, from 30 to 36 iDohe> 

in width - .do.* 

IndiaDBR (quimonea), in 
piecea of 28 y.irilR, red, com. 
monly called of Turkey, from I 
23 to 26 inches in width.. each 

— — do. from 27 to 32 do do. 

do. other kind, roDtAiitingj 
in a square of half an inch, 
both warp and woof, not more 
than 60 uiroada, from 22 to 24 

inches * to. 

do. from 61 to 70 threada, 

from 22 to 84 inches do. 

— do. from 71 to 8 U threads, 
from 22 to 24 inchrs do. 


Val nation. 


Ad Valorem 
Duty. 


pia. eta. 


Xp 0 


3 60 


10’ 

12 

16 


8 0 
8 0 
d b 

1 Ci 
1 812 

2 81i 

3 0 
2 25 

1 75 

2 0 

2 50 

4 0 

2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

3 0 

0 071 

1 26 


0 62| 

0 12 
0 10 

0 10 
0 0 
0 l’J| 

0 I2i 
0 22 
0 11 

0 12i 
0 16 
0 14 


S 0 
7 60 ‘ 


t 0 

2 60 

3 0 


per cent. 


} 20 


20 


import duties. 


lOottim li*aucs:^(t*iiirfiicucd) 

do. from 81 to 60 threads, 

from 22 to 26 ioohos .each 

do. ab<.ve 60 threads, froni 

28 to 2.5 inches do. 

lawn, white or coloured, 
patterned from 33 to 4i inches 

broad yard 

— — liatados, sciiiare and striped 
pattern, from 26 tn 30 inchesj 

111 width do 

do. .from 31 in 36 do do. 

— Merinos serged, of one siiyl 
eld colour, in pieces of ^ yanU J 
from 23 td 96 inclies in width 
pieci'* 

— Pocket and other handker- 
chiefs, leckercbUds for men,| 
from 32 ’'to 30 inches long 
dna. 

pocket handkerchiefs printed 
red, pommonly called of Tiir-| 
key, from 30 tn 32 inchea. . . .do. 

— do. common, from 24 to 20^ 

inchea ...do. 

do., above 26 to 28 In ... . do.] 

— d(»..abo< u 28 to 32 in.. ..do. 

— do., above 32 to .36 in do. 

other kind, rf Mailras or 

paliacate, real or imitation, 
from 28 to 34 inchea long. ..do. 

I miisllnagiid muslin gaucc, 

gavas. white, plain, from 30 to 

40 inclies in width do. 

flo., patterned, from 28 to 

40 in do. 

do., nmselinas, painted or 

printed. fr«>m 80 to .30 in,. .do. 

— do., firnni 31 to 86 in do, 

I nankin, Kngllsh, in pieces, 

up to 11 vares long and 18 in. 
wide f, piece 

— do., of Chios, blue or caii- 

grfS, in, pieces, up to 1 1 vures 
long, and 18 in. wide do. 

— d»i., yellow, in pieces, from 

7 to 8 varcR long. .do. 

— naiikiiietics or^l^.orentSnes, 
sifgle, fiuin 20 ti 23 in. wide] 

yard 

— dn.,24 to 27 In. wide.... do. 

I picl (crossed), not double, 

Ratiued, from 24 to 27 Inches! 

wide, white do, 

do., coloured do. 

— - do., printed.. do.| 

felt for hats, from 25 to 30 

in. wide I 

— quilted stuff, common orj 

Marseilles, from 22 to 25 In.i 
wide do. 

— do., other kind, from 24 to 

27 In. wide white do. 

— do., Coloured, thread dyed, 
and other kind.. ..do. 

— ribbons and galoons, of 

blladillo, lu pieces of frum 10 
to 12 varea, white and black, 
up to 1 in. wide 12 pieces 

do., of more Uian of 1 to 2 

in. wide 1 do. 

I do., of ribetilio. serged, in 

pit. a of 32 vares piece 

— do., otlier kind, tiilnured, 

plain, ur patterned, np to 1 in. 
wide loo yards 

— do., of more than 1 to 2 in. 

wide... do. 

I do., of imitation gold and 

silver, from 1 to 2 inches wide, 
▼are 

— shawls and neckerchiefs, 

pantiuelos, of gause or cambric, 
from 31 to 36 in doa. 


Vhlualitiu. 


Ad. Valorem 
Duty. 


pia. .cts. 

8 60 

4 0 


0 7 

0 12 # 


3 0 


1 

0 66i 
0 62 

1 0 
1 25 


1 m 

0 12 

0 12 

0 i2i 
0 16 


0 75 
0 60 


16 

18^ 

14 


<- 

0 

0 

0 


0 5.5 

0 18 
0 30 
0 76 

0 25 
0 60 
0 12 

0 60 

1 60 

0 9 


I 25 

{continued.) 


«'piT cent. 





eCSTOMS TATtIFF OF Cfl[n:.E. 
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IMPORT DUTIES. 


Colton Ueaiwii -.‘-frontOfue//) 

sliawlH and ncckorKhiefa, 

’ pannuplna, of tulle, embroi- 
dered. black and white, from 5H 

to 4(1 in. wide .......eaeh 

— — do., from 54 to fi4 in. wide 
do. 

do., coloured, red, commonly 

called “ ofTflrk^,” with fringe, 
from 32 to 36 in. bro'id . . . .doz. 
do., from .')4 to G4 in, broad 

• 

do., without fringe^, 

do., other kind, plain or 

serged, with fringe, from SU to 

36 lu. broad do. 

do., from S4 to 64 in. broad 

do. 

do., without fringe, from 30 

to 36 in. broad do. 

eft., from M to 01 in. broad, 

, do. 

do., reboeos or chalcs, com- 

iniiii, with Bijuare or Mtriped 

pattern do. 

tulle, oncajes. patterned, 

common, from 1 to 4 in. . . yard 
do. 

fine quality, from 1 to 1 in. 

— — do., above 1 to .*110 do, 

do., plain, from to 4 in.. do. 

KngliHh tulle, plain, from 26 

to 30 iu do. 

velvet (pauuas), plain, fine 

quality, for gowiia, of one or 
more colours, painted or 
•tam{ied, from 17 to 24 in. 

do. 

do., othor kind, of onecolour 

from 13 to 10 111 do. 

— — do., other kind, of one coltuir 
or painted, from 17 to 20 in. , 

^ broad do. 

known under the general 

name of generua,” pure fur 
ponchos (a kind of cloak), from 

2510 30 in. bioad do. 

— — do., above 30 up to 00 in ^ 
do. 

do., other kind, serged, 

white, from 2.'i to 28 in. • . . .do. 


Ad Valorem 

atmn. 


. cts. per cent. 


»30 

in 

■ do. 

0 


32 



-do 

0 

11 

34 


.do. 

U 


.36 


do. 

0 

1*2 

or 

with Btripei 

H of 

0 



.M 

do. 

4 


do., otherwiae than serged, 

raw, plain, known by the name 
of niyoB, being in breadth from 


23 to'29 liiehe# .... 


.do 

do- above 26 to 

26 in. 

do 


29 

32 „ 

• •do. 


3*2 „ 


..do. 

ft 

36 » 

sk „ 

..do 

•» 

38 „ 

41 

..do. 

ft 

41 „ 

44 „ . 

• •do. 


• do., white, plain, haring in 

the warp, per square of ball 
^ an inoli not mo than 36 
^ threads in width, up to 23 in. 

do. 


— 


26 „ 30 

, ..dof 

0 

— - — 

ft 

80 , 

33 

„ ..do 

0 

— — 

ft 

33 , 

36 

„ ..d-.l 

0 




36 „ 38 

., ..do. 

! 0 


do,, mdte than 36 up to 44 

threads in width, from 24 to 

27 in do. 

do., on to 30 in a. . . do. 

~ do., |o 33 in do. 


Cotton tis.Maes (roofinued)' 

known Tinder the name of 

geiieros; oihi'^wise than 
gurgcil, white, jdain, having in 
tho warp, per square of i an 
inch, mure than 36 iip 44 
threads in width, up to 3ti in. , 
do. 

— do;. ...^...do. 
do., above 44 threadi^ ih 

width, from 24 to 28 do. 

do , up to in fido. 

„ 36 ,, .do. 

,. 40 do. 

„ 46 „ do. 

— • — do., dyed, or striped of one 

colour dOL 

TisBUCs of horse hair, from 20 to 
28 inchcB broad, black, plain 
varc 

do.. paUerned, and other 

colours do. 

Tis.‘<ucH of wool (alcpinc), from 

18 to 21 in. broad do. 

do., above 24 to 34 iu. broad 

do. 

do., above 34 to 40 in broad 

do. 

anacostc.or aiiascostr, from 

30 to 36 iu. broad, piiio, and 

mixed with cotton yard 

BKtracan (a kind of Euglisb 

pliiRh), ot one colour, fiom 25 

to 27 in. broad do. 

MtotkiiigR for men and wo- 
men, mixed ami unmixcd..doz. 

— ' socks, for children do. 

do , for men do. 

baize of pc4lon, from 60 to 

70 in. broad, with long uap 
sard 

do., with short nap do. 

do., other kind, of 100 

tlireada, and both sides alike, 

from 60 to 72 iu. broad do. 

do., other kind, biiyetilla, 

from 56 to 70 in do. 

— do., fapiela, the same 

boiirucau (plaid sliawls) 

from 21 to 20 iu. broad, Scotch 
do. 

do., other kind, double, of 

one colour do. 

do., hiugle do. 

< I— — cashmere, fiom 26 to 30 in. 

broad, unniixed do.l 

do., mixed with cotton ..do, 

~ - eassinettp, pure, from 24 to 
27 in. broad, and mixed with 

Gotma do. 

niali, from 25 to 33 in. plain 

or patterned vare 

— . damasks, pure and mixed 
with cotton, from 25 10 30 in. 

broad yard 

do., from 50 to GO in. broad, 

do. 

cloth for billiard tablea..do. 

duraderaa (lasting), of ond 

colour, from 24 to 27 m. broad, 

satined and aerged do. 

bareges, lauillo, for flags, 

from 12 to 15 inches broad.... 

do, other kifld, with pat- 

tern from 21 to 25 in. broqfl 
do. 

other kind, plain or aerged. 
for coat- liniiiga, pure, from 1T> 

to 20 inches broad ...do. 

— ~ do. from 21 to 25 inches 

broad do. 

do. mixed with cotton, aa 

••pure.” 


piH, CIS. per cent. 


1 I'Ji i 


(i'OMfhNird.) 


VOL. IIT. 
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SrANISn AMERICAN REPUBLICS* 


f J 


IMPORT duties/ 


TIasufS of wool— (ronfinaced). 

flannel, frooela, from 24 tnj 

28 irichea. iinintsLeil yard 

— tio. mixed with cotton. 

do 

do. beat quality do, 

— ■ - gambrun. of wool and cot- 
!• Ion (tt kind of atufT reaembling 

crape), not ezceodiug 28 iiichea 
' do. 

•— merino cloth, double, uu- 
ifiixed. for aumurr coata. froui| 

45 to 55 iucbea broad rare 

do. for women, aerged onj 

both aidea, from 42 to 50 inches | 

baoad do 

do. on one aide, from 40 to| 

45 inches broad do.| 

molleton. nr eapagnolettii 

(fine rateen). from 40 to 50| 

ittchea broad yard 

muslin. Iroro 23 to 20 incbea| 

broad, nnpitxvd, plain and open 

work..., do. 

do. mixed with cotton, plain 

do. 

do. open work do. 

plnalft fur collars of closkH,| 

from 12 to IG inches broad. .doj 

— shawls and kerrbiefii, ofl 

cashmere, common, from 40 tii[ 
50 iqnhea long duz 

do. from 54 to 04 inches loiii; 

do. 

do. good and semi-fine qna-| 

lity, from 40 to 50 inches long 
do.j 

— do. from 54 to G4 inches long 

do 

— — do. of latiilla, ordinal y, 
plain, or aerged. pure, from 40 

to SO inches Ion g do. 

do. from 54 to 64 inches 

long do, 

do. mixed with cotton, aanie| 

as “ pure.** 

do. of merino, printed, from 

54 to 64 inches long, common, 

of menno-cashmerc each 

do. other kind do. 

— — alforubras. carpets nmi 
mockatoes called '* tripe/’l 
tufted, from 20 ^fo 30 inches 

long each 

——do. .. 31 — 36 do.l 

do. ,, 37—42 „ ...do, 

— do. curled. 26— .30 ,. ...do.j 

do. ., 3i— 36 ...do, 

do. ., 37—42 do.l 

— moCaatoes, Kiddorroinatoi 
and ingrained (gergon) from! 
30 to 36 inches, imperial.. yard] 

do. of two threads do 

— tripe pare (Krussels mocku- 

toes) from 26 to 28 inches, 
tufted do. 

— - do. curled do. 

carpetas (table-cloths) of} 

cloth, plain or of any p.ittom 
from 50 to 00 inches broad.yard 
—— tartan of pure wool, with 
long nap for lining of winter 
clothing, from 48 to 50 inches 

broad do. 

knitting, plain or with ,)>or- 

ders, up to 16 niches broad.do. 
— — tripe, for miners* caps, plush 
fashion, of one colour, from 

16 to 20 inchcf .do. 

do. for trousers, mixed with 

•- cotton, plsin, or of cordoncillo. 

from 2S to 30 inches do. 

other kind, known by the 


<yaluation. 


pia, cts. 


30 

50 

H7i 

50 


12 * 

1*^ 


13 

IH 

20 

32 

9 

10 


2.5 

0 


87 * 

70 


2 25 


0 

75 

50 

0 


.\d Valnrmn 
Duty. 


per cent. 


> ^ 


20 


IMPORT DUTIES. 


Tissoes of wool— '(conftnued). 
gemral denomination of “ ge-| 
iieros” for pnnebos, pure, fi 

2S to 30 inches i 

— — do. from 31 to 60 inches,.do| 
— — do* mixed with cotton (see 
*• pure.*’) 

other kind, of pure woo) 

crossed, both sides alike, 
glotsy. up to 28 inches broad 
do. 

Tissues of hemp and flux i ,. , 

I cambric, batista, from.2''i'to 

' 36 inbhes breadth : . rare 

— Brabant, truin 33 1^40 iuciies 
broad do. 

— britanuies, in piecea of from 
7 to 8 vabes long pure and 
mixed with cotton, hreadCfa 
from 24 to 26 inches, from 7B| 
to 80 threads lu a square of | 
inch uf..both warp and woof 

piece 

do. breadth from 30 to 3G| 
inehea, having in the .square * 
inch of both warp ami woof, 

from 60 to 7<* threads. du. 

„ 71—80 do. 

„ 81-90 .. „ de. 

„ 91—100 do. 

„ 101—110 do. 

— canvass for enihroideriiig 
upon, fioiu 20 to 55 inches 

bioacl vare 

— • csserillos (clothsfor doraeaticj 
purposes), from 21 to 21 inches 
in pieces of 1 3 yards yard 

— eholet, mixeil with cutton,] 

from 24 to 28 inches do.j 

ticking, brill (common tick- 
ing) plain raw, from 24 to 30 1 
inches broad y do. 

— do. from 36 to 42 inches* .do. 

— do. plain white, from 24 to 

SO inches do. 

— do. from 30 to 42 inches, .do. 

— do. colines (common tick- 

ing for mattrsssc^)^,lrom 25 
to 30 inches broad do. 

do. drills (Russisu), from 24 

to 28 inches broad, pure, 
white, and coloured do. 

— do., mixed with cotton 

do. 

— do. pure and mixed with 
cotton, tram 24 to 30 inches in 
breadth, having in the sqiiarel 

* inch in the warp loss than 18 

threads do. 

— do. from 25 to 30 inches in 
breadth, having in the square] 

* inch in the warp from 18 to 

30 threads do.j 

damaslr linen, from IR to 


Valuation. 


pia. cts. 


[ in. broad . 




.%ard 

‘ 0 

20 

1 do..from 21 to 25 in.broad.do. 

0 

30 

?t 

26 30 


do. 

0 

*0 


81 „ 35 


do. 

0 

50 


36 40 

IS 

do. 

0 

60 


41 .. 45 


do. 

0 

70 


46 » 60 


do. 

0 

80 


51 „ 55 


do. 

0 

85 

■ 09 

56 „ 60 

If 

do. 

0 

90 


61 ., 65 

O 

do. 

0 

95 

$% 

66 „ 70 


do. 

1 

0 


71 ,. 75 


do. 

1 

12* 


|— — estopille, from 25 to 30 in. in 
pieces of from 7 to 8 vsres 

piece 

gergon. of hemp, from 30 to 

36 in. woad. yard 


62 * 


0 62* 

1 0 

0 45 


62* 

11 

10 


II 

15 

13 

18| 


0 

15 


Ad Valorem 
Duty. 


por cent. 
} SO 

2/1 

15 


(ct.niinued.) 



CUSTOMS TARIFF OF CHILE. 


t 379 r 


IMPORT DUTIKS. 


'J'iMaea oibbemp and flax — 

(continued), 
— — holland, UBinized, from 3*i 

* to 3fi in. broad, and having in 

the warp per eq'iare | in. from 
40 to*M) threada yard 

do , from 61 tn (>0 threada..do. 

— — do., above (K) threada. . ..dn. 

do , mixed with cotton (see 

uumlat'd) * a 

, Irish linen, iinmixed, from 

32 to 3G in. broad, and h^vinK 
in the wa^ per square A inJ 
from 40 to 60 threada . ^ 

do., from M to 60 threads.. dor 

do., above tW threatln. . . .do, 

do., mixed with cotton (see 

unmixed) • 

lawn, from 30 to .16 in. 

broad do. 

liatados (Bingham), uiimixed 

i^d ifiixed with cotton, from 

2^ to 30 in. broad do. 

do., 31 to 36iu. broad ...do. 

pocket hiindkercbii'fa of 

canibrif*, embroidered, from 2-1 

to 32 HI. broad doz 

— do., plain or with border, 
2G to 32 in. broad do. 

* platilUfl, in piici’R of .13 

yurda, having in warn and 
woof, per square i ineii, not 
intiro than 70 threads, pure 
and mixed with cotton.. ..piece] 
— . of Uniien. having in the 
waip and woof, per sqii^ir** 
I in., not more than 70 (hrc'ads,! 
uumixed, not exceediitg 42 in.! 
broad, and mixed widi cotton | 
vaie 

damask impkitiH, from 36 to 

4-1 ill. long d» z | 

“ — known liy the general narnoi 
of cloth, oiletl, hucer.idoH, lor 
carpets, for ImiisehoM pm-j 


Valuation. 


Ad Valorem; 
Duty. 


pis. cts. 


' - - do., from 25 to 30 in. 

. .. v:ire 
broad 
du. 

u 

• 0 

12 

50 

^ 

.11 3G 

do. 

• 0 

58 

. 

37 „ 41 

dn. 

0 

m 



42 „ 47 

do. 

0 

71 



48 „ r>3 

do. 

0 

82 

— 

64 .,«1» 

do. 

0 

•10 



GO „ 05 

do. 

0 

l»rt 

— 

GO „ 71 

do. 

1 

0 


do., for table, single, from] 

.10 to .16 lu. broad . ^ do. 

do., Hull, lroni30to3G in. 

broad yard! 

do., sail cloth (Iona), Nos. 1 

to 7, from 22 to 24 iu. broad, 

white cln.' 

do., brown do.' 

do., other kind, genensj 

(Hacking) common, fAm 22 to 

28 in. broad.. do 

do., from 29 to 35 in. brn.id, 

• do. 

do., from 3G to 42 in bmad, 

^ do 

^UJam, cnataleriu (tablu glaiM), 
^common, wine glasses and 

tumblcra dux. 

do., every other kind ofi 

drinking glasses do. 

— chimneys tor lamps do. 

— vidriM, (watch glasses). do. 

do., vriudow and plate glass’ 

a 100 square feet 
G lass manufactures, viz. : — 

— — abalorios, (large bends 

pierced) roukwork ..lb. 

chaguitas, do., small.. ..do., 

cuent^s, glass beads .. ..do.i 


0 50 4 


10 

124 


n 

0 a 


25 

20 


0 

H 

10 


70 

60 

76 


per cent. 


20 


IMPORT DUTIEI. 


Valuation. 


W Bisceoats, of cloth emliroidered 
or trimmed, of wool and of silk 
each 

— of knitted cotton, mixed «r 

unmixed with wool «.doz. 

Screws of wood, for carpenters' 
bench do. 

— of iron for bedsteads, com- 
mon #. gross 

— do, with brass bcinds. . .7. dh. 

— do. other kind, from ^ to 3 
inches, for carltontcrs’ iise..di>. 

Silk, spun, for sewing lb. 

not spun, floss, fur einbroi- 

( deniig do. 

|Tissues of Bilk, vi/.. : 

— stockings and sock-* or. 

— brocades, knitted by ma- 

cliiiie, of gniil or silver, from 
21) to 23 inches broad, pure, 
real 

— do. imitation do. 

— do. mixed with cotton., .do.! 

do. of silk, pure do. 

— dn. mixed with cotton... do. 

— canvass, for embroidering, 

up to 24 inches du. 

— neckcloths, corbatns, fur 

men, not exceeding 70 iiichex 
long, and from 8 to 13 inches 
broad, unmixed doz. 

— do. mixed with cotton-, .do.! 

— pannelos, black, of China, 
32 inches for sailors, from 2K t*t 

common, long each 

— ~ crape, crespon, from 28 to' 
32 Jticbc.'t ill bieadtb vure 

— «lo. espiiniilla, ot Cbitia, from 
13 to 18 Indies broad .... yard 

damask, from 20 to .10 inches 

broad vure 

— Scotch ox. 

— gauze*, plain and knitted by 

machine dn. 

— grus dn Nuplis, plain and 

with pattern do. 

I lamas <u kind of knitted 

stijf}'). of gold and silver, from 
2tj to 23 inches broad, real.vare 
I do. imitation do. 

— levaiitiiie, surgas or levan-! 

tinas, Bud sa^asaya oz. 

lawn, iVoiu 30 to 3G inches 

broad vurel 

g — pncket-bandkcrubiefs. baii>| 
daiias, nr cliap.is, of India, 111, 
pieces of 7 liandkerdiiefs,fioni ' 

21 to 27 inches piece 

27— .10 do. 

30 -33 do., 

3.'A-3C do.| 

do. fulnres of every descrip* 

lion oz. 

Pekin do. 

plush, iiiiinized, finm 20 to| 

24 inches broad vaie 

do. above 2-1 to 2H i.iciies.do. 

ribbons, do listouer.u, of li- 

betillo, in puces of 3J vares | 
piece 

— - do. other kind, pure, of] 
satin, plain, lu pieces of 32 

do. 

do. otoer kind, in pieces 

from 38 fo 40 vares, assortud 
Nos. 13, 20, and 40 ....no. 

— do. not assorted, No. 16,.do. 

No. 20 do. 

No. 40 do, 

— do. mixed with cotton, from 

I to 14 iiichea broad varej 

I — - do. above 14 to 2 inches 
broad do. I 

— do. other kind, chambergas. 


pia. cts. 

« A* 

18 0 
0 0 


4 

10 


0 314 

6 50 
0 0 

1 0 


8 0 

4 (1 

3 0 

2 60 

2 hi) 

0 20 


IG 

12 


0 


Ad Valorem 
Duty. 


per cent 


30 

20 


1.3 

20 


15 

^0 


37i 
0 4(1 

0 50 

1 374 
» ii'Ji 

1 .'>0 

0 (|2.4 


3 0 

3 .30 

4 0 

4 60 

0 GO 
0 0/4 

0 73 

1 25 

0 374 

0 75 

0 80 

0 65 
0 76 

1 

0 4 

0 0 


16 

20 


(coniinucdO 
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SFAN||9H AIIBRICAM BEPUBUCB. 


IMPOST DUTIES.' 


Tluues of uiSkr-^icontinued), 
hmnR leM than | inch broad, 
in plecea from bftlo 64 Tarea 


ribbons of sauBe, crape« 

tulle, and other transparent 
stud's, plain or not, made bp 
/^chine, from to 3| inofaes 

broad rare 

do. of sathi of every quai:ty,| 
plain or not, made by machine, 
froiD 1^ to 3^ Inches broad . .do. 

do. of velvet, unraixed, 

plain. Nos. 30 to 100, in piecea 

of 32 varea piece 

— do. with pattern, from 1^ to 

achea broad vare 

— — do. above 2^ to 3^ inches 

broad do. 

•»-> satin, luukilla (iuiititinu 

satin) do. 

— ~ do. raso,^ other kind, and 

satinette . . C or . 

shawls and kcrchiofs of Chi-| 

nesocrapt;, of one colour, plain 
or datuaBked, from 32 to .3ti| 

inches each 

40— df) do. 

40- M do. 

S.V -(>4 do. 

— — do. of several colours, | 
printed, iroui :t2 to 3G iiicbrs 
do 


Ifalttotion. 


pia. cts. 

0 05 

0 8 

0 l» 

1 50 
0 R 

0 13 

1 12i 
0 C2J 


1 ari 

2 .')() 
2 75 
A 0 


t 50 


Ad Valorem 
Duty. 


per cent. 


IMPORT DUTIES. 


Tissues of silk- (renrinned). 

I — — shawls and kerchiefs of Chi-| 
neae crape, of several colonrs, 
printed, from 40 to 40 inches 
each 

46—34 do. 

55—64 do. 

— do. of tissues of a clear and 
transparent quality, of another 
kind than of Chinese crape, 
plain, open worked, knitted or 
embroidered by maeVitie, 
printed, with or without 

e or. 

I do. other kind, Of every 

dimension, plain or not,knittedj 
or embroidered by niacbiiio, 
and uotbykiand, with or with' 
out fringe, kf one colour and 

shot Bilk do. 

taffeta do. 

I velvef, pure, plain or not.do 

— - sinffs known by tbc general 
uarat: of “generos,” for waist- 
coats from 20 to 23 inches 
broad, common, %vith a small 
silk ornainetil, and the roniiiin- 

ilerof pure coitmi vare 

<lo. otlier kind, pure.*.. do. 

do. iiii\ed, of cotton mid 

won], eiilleo crfsiiniero do 

do. of cotton only do. 


Valuation. 


I Ad Valorem 
Duty. 


pia, cts. 


3 0 

3 50 

4 0 


75 


0 804 
0 (12 
I 0 


0 .373 

1 23 


I 2r> 
0 73 


ptf cent. 


20 

15 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Sl'AIISTICS OK BUKNOS AYHE<.'' 

The civil wur under R(>s«is has aiiiiiliilated tlio means of coiiipiliiii^ any lute 
return u])on which reliance can be placed, regarding thef trade and .statistics of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Under SpKin the tiade of Buenos Ayres consisted in exporting the precious 
metals, and salt beef, tallow, tine furs, seVi wolf-skins, wool, shcep-.skius, flour, oil, 
copper, hidesj &c. To the interior provinces of Peru, were c.xjiortcd'Paraguay tea^ 
swan ^kins, negro slaves, thread, &c., in exchange for sugar, cacao, cinnamon, 
rice, indigo, cotton, oil, pimento., w’a.x, baize, woollen goods, quicksilver, &c. 

From Europe, La Plata received linens, wo6llens, silks, colons, hats, iron, 
&CJ, and the imports were estimated, in average years, at 758,400/. per annum, 
whilst the exports amounted, in agricultural produce, to tlie value of 434,000/., anef 
in gold and silver to 1,183,400/. The whole estimated total value of ekportij/ 
amounted to 1,C)17>400Z. sterling. The viceroyalty formerly remitted 700,000 
piastres, at 4s Ad. each, to the royal coffers of Spain. 

In 1828, sixty-four British ships of 12,746 tons entered the port of Buenos 
Ayres. 



STATISTICS OF BU£NOS AYRES. 


Number 
Cargoes, 
1836. 


and Tannage of Vessels belonging if each Country, \rith the Val 
[)es, which arrived at, and departed from, the Port of Buenos Ayres, 


Value of their 
in the Yea# 


COUNTRIES. 


Drltibh 

Buenon Ayicuti . 

French. . %, 

1'niti‘d ....... 

JlrriKiIian rr. 

Suiilif-ian 

Dm 


Sweiliflh.. 

Ilaiiihiiip 

l)aiiisii 

Du nil 

Dtifivin 

^p.iiil'.li 

1 'UfiCaii 

Mou.e VaU'uii 


Tii'ul . 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Ships. 

Toot. 

Value of 
Caiguoa. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Value of 

C argue 

uumbor. 

ouiubcr. 

current ilol- 
lar% 

DumbiT. 

number. 

current dol- 
lars.# 

49 

0,759 

23,1117,234 


9,V49 

9,707,21 1 

11 

1,G09 

7.'i»,500 

3.r)ai.400 

2 " 

2,798 


10 

3,4G5 

21 

4,128 

2,891,000 

:n 

H.or.3 

2,395.409 

40 

8,810 

7,«35,200 

•I'h 


4,3S7,900 

39 

s/jr,n 

' 889,000 

21 


1,7!!»4.0(M» 

29 

4,354 

.1,041,400 

4 

Gb» 

J2N,7(10 

3 

510 

H47,.100 

G 


24o,:m»o 

3 

G.54 

#4 100 

! • n 

791 

Til 2,7 00 

h 

1,214 

34P;9on 

• V 

1,291 


10 

1,033 

820, P'O 

; 

H5H 

‘2u.,:i00 

.3 

4.^8 

410,100 

‘2 

:iH9 

2.1.1, 'lOO 

2 

1 .380 

1*20. too 

r, 

Ki>-2 

«k:.,<;oo 

1) 

1 ,00-, » 

SIG.HOO 

* 1 

ii!:t 

112,800 

1 

1 *!V 

1 IG!^ 

‘ 2 :w.ioo 

*2 

ifiS 

. 28' ,800 


S7.'i00 

2i:l 

i ;IG.1I7 

' .r).i22,l.3l 



2-24 

i ‘Jfl.'J-lJ 

*29,907,01 L 


Dkmahkh.— T he nvfrage exchange of the year at which the Return** of Trar'.e are r.ilrnU'cd, ts 7tf. per current 
dollar ol Duenns Ayres. Althouglathu British vcssel.s which have ainved in tliis purl during the year have de- 
creased in luiuiher and tonnage^ yet (he value of Uio goods imported in them has not much dinuiushcd j say about 
in.ood^ stuiJiiig. 

The piodiicc of this country, e\porfcd in the course *if tin* year, lias augmented in value, about sterling 

more than last year, of which iiurcasc the British merclumts have partaken in fair propuitiou, und liavc Sfcnt home 
large returns for our manufuctiired goods. 

The quantity and quality of the wool now furnished from this province, is gradually on the advanee, nnrt muBl 
prove highly advantageous iii our coinnirrcieU relations with KnghinU. The foreign trade witVi Buenos Ayres coii- 
liuucs much the same wdh respect to imports, b> t the exports of produce have been much increased. 


Number of Britibli Vessels, with the Nature and Value of their Cargoes, which arrived 
at, ami depjiiii;o(l from the Port of Buenos Ayres, in the Year 1836. 



A K RIVE D. 


D E 1» ARTE D. 

• 

1’ 1) n T h. 

Sh%i. 

Na'urc of Cargoes. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Ships. 

N ature of Cargoes. 

'Sf 

Cl o 

« IS 

• 

number. | 

- 

£ 

n util her. 

rOx hides, horns, and *1 

1 

1 £ 

1 




(••I 0 ,r»n 0 

20 

) hoofs, tJHIuw, nu- 1 

1 

185,G]9 



• 

1 tria Hkiiis, wool, 1 

1 An. &r J 

1 

• 

9 

Ditto 

9,451 


1 Ox hides and liurns,^ 
J liurse hides ami | 

1 

Ce,H47 





) hair, nutria skins, i 

f 


2 

1 

] 

s»u 

» 2.893 






3,012 

rt7T 




I.isboii .. 

Salt 




Malaga. 

2 


10,070 


( Tallow, sheep skini, ; 

> ( 



Qiitibitc. ............. 

1 

2 


1,244 

1 

[ 

.V3 

Sicily f. 

Wiflo and salt.. 

(.,129 




Kiu dc Janeiro 

Isle of Watice 

Aiit^ei p 

•IMy mouth.... 

2 

Salt 


1 

1 

1 j 

1 

M ules 

Ox hales 

Ox hides, horns, &c 

Mules 

3712 

8,7.VJ 

5,8.31 

472 

Bai'badoes 

Viilpiirniiin, . ............. 


.... 


2 

r Ox hides, horns, and 'j 
) hoofs ; wool, tal- ( 


MlfUtc Video. . . 

• 


0 

• 

1.3 

1 

> 

15,909 








CalcuAa 


.... 


1 

In ballast 


• 1 

ToUl 

49 


1 (J7.3,»62 

47 

•• •• a 

284.877 

! 
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SPAjnSH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


, TRADE OF BUENOS XVRES DURING THE YEARS 1842 AND 1843 . 

' c ^ 

General Trade, The total value of the exports from Buenos Ayres during the 
year 1843 was valued at 41,423,000 francs (1,659,206/* sterling) being an increase of 
6,702,000 fr^cs (228,080/.) over the exports of the preceding year. 

French TMie, — The increase bore upon all articles, and the exports from Buenos 
Ayres to France have gradually ascended in the scale of importance. * 

Failure of Commercial Firms, — These favourable results were unfortunately 
broken off in the early part of ,the year 1844, by the failure of five of t|;)e .principal 
commercial houses at Buenos Ayres; namely, four Argentine and one Brazilian * these 
failures were followed by the ban/:ruptcy of several other smaller i&rms. 

Amount of Liabilities. — ^The amount of their liabilities, accordrn^ -4)0 official docu- 
ments, was 24,000,000 of piastres, paper money, or 307,200/. sterling, and as the 
fail^F-^s came one upon the other, the panic was very great in a market where th^ amount 
of paper money (the only legal currency) in circulaftipn is 50,000,000 piastres, or 
665,680/. 

Cattscs of Failure, — The causes of these failures may be attributed to the greaS 
rage for sp^TJulation which seized the merchants during the war with Uruguay, and 
the blockade of Monte Video. They imagined that this latter port would not be able to 
export their principal article of trade, namely, skins or hides, they therefore purchased 
all the hides they could procure; and for this purpose they' borrowed capital at the rate of 
two and two-and-a-half per cent per month, or if by the year, dtl interest of forty per cent ! 
During this mania news was brought that large cargoes of hides had been shipped by 
Europe^.n vessels for the European market, from the Kio Grande, to which the cattle 
had been driven and killed for provisions, and the skins were sold at a very low pi ice, 
by Rivera and his men : the consequence of which was a loss, in the European markets, 
of twenty- five per cent on salted Buenos Ayrean hides, and of six per cent on dried 
hides. Although the several European houses established at Buenos Ayres were not en- 
tirely ruined by this loss, they all suffered more or less. The English firms, speenhit- 
ing in every branch of trade* had the most to bear, but the Josses fell more diiectly 
upon tliosc in Great Britain : at Buenos Ayres, they being only for the most part the 
consignees of English manufactures, they only lost the commission on the goods 
consigned to them. , 

British Trade, — The British trade being principally with the 'inhabitants of the town 
and country of Buenos Ayres, lost not only by this panic but also on the appearance of 
the Argentine army in Uruguay, which deprived it of its most safe outlet to market. 

Trade With tiki* Provinces. — European merchants do not attempt this ti'udc on ihcir 
own account, in consequence of the risks wjjiich it is exposed to. 

Mode of Trading , — The products of Europe have to ]jass through scverajl^ intermediate 
provinces before they arrive in those states of the confederation where they are purchased 
wholesalviby native houses, and who confine themselves solely to this branch of business. 
They then sell them to other and less considerable dealers at a profit, and these again 
transmit them into the interior. For more than a year the blockade of the Parana has 
prevented the transit of goods to the richest provinces df Sivnia Fc, Cordova, and Corri- 
entes. which are estimated, as engrossing two-thirds of the total trade of the interior. 
The 'only route open is by the provinces, which transport their produce to Buenos 
A)res by land, namely, San Luis, Metido/a la Kioja. These take in return European 
manufactures, but their consumption being only a third part of the total trade, does no^ 
make up for the loss occasioned by the interdicting the navigation of the Upper 
Parana and of Uruguay. » ‘ 

French Trade. — ^Tlds trade has suffered less than the English, on account of its 
being more particularly confined to the town of Buenos Ayres. French inerchamBse is 
‘ rarely sent imp the interior. Although French goods sell at a good profit ; they ace scmii 
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interior by others, not by French merchants ; who, being prudent, even stopped their 
speculations in hides in time to save themselves from loss. • * 

TVine Trade . — The Fiench wine trade suffered in the commencement of the yea% 
from fhe blockade of the rivers, but Spain having recently exported wines only in small , 
, quantities to the River Plate, wines from France found no competition in tl^ market, and 
three different cargoes from Cette, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, sold at good profit. 

Exports from Buenos Ayres during 1 843. 


D E S T I N* A T I O N. 

• 


M E K 9 If A N 1) 

f 

England. 

• 

Eranc^. 

Antwerp. 

Hamburg 

and 

Altona. 

Bremen. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

United 

S-aroH 


• 

number. 

number. 

numl»er. 

number, 

number. 

number. 

number. 

nqiuber. 

lliden. dried?.... 


‘2ri,K‘i2 

^ 2.11.829 

I.I0..593 

r>4.130 

24,456 

2.53.941 

89,003 

3dP,l22 

Halted 


•iyo,.*!!? 

^ 151,2.25 

18..517 

2.090 

4,971 

3,770 

31. Mk 

12,994 

- - - of homeH. . . . 



• 22,801 


.. 

.. 

4,(MI9 

1.137 

600 

Skint^ rlieep 


I5,"»r) 

09,5.50 

•• 



4,430 

2, .300 

2,700 

-• — goat 


35,182 

1,I2H 






3,38.5 

-• ■ ralf 


7:i 

de.905 

.. 



1,000 

^93 

KAO 

otter 

Ibi.* 

I77,fl'0 

H,:i70 

i •• ! 

1 •• 



12G..553 

' — deer 


159 


.. 



. . 


4,190 

Hoi-schair 


35.330 

60.523 

4,050 

' *201 

1,210 

. . 

2.859 

9,2.17 

Wool 


70,570 

107,207 

9.810 

7*700 


2,380 

3.1,912 

237,555 

Tallow 


808.9951 

8,G38 

380 

3,030 

0,000 

3,500 

Osirirh feathcrH.. 


B.038 

11,912 


.. 

. . 

.. 


550 

Salt nii'Ht 


• .. 


• • 

. . 




1.679 

Leather ahaviDgn. 


14 


5.538 

. . 

. . 

.. 


3.024 

Tallow candluH.. • 

.ca!<cof ^5 kil. 



. . 

• • 

• • 




HoniH 

PoueH 


410,131 

1,224.000 

164.001 

\7,(m 

39.100 

8,000 

•• 

7,200 


« 302, .ISG 


* 1 It), equal to 0 kill; '46. 1 arroba equal to 11 kiig. 50. " t 1 quintal equal to 4Gkilg. 


Exports — continued. 




•DESTINATION. 


V A L IJ E. 







7'otal 


(ii francs at 

11 . Slime of 

MERCHANDISE. 

Brazils 


Other 

Countries. 

Quantities. 

In Piastrei*. 

the rate of 

1842. 



and 

Haranna. 


32 rents per 




Valparaiso 




piastre. 

m 



1 flumber. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

francs. 

Hiden, dried 

. . . .QUiuber 

' 22, ICG 

124 

1 292,206 

1,459,992 

518,381 

6.5,100,000 

21,024,000 

16,246,000 

■nltml 




1 63,673 

26,955 000 

8,G2G,000 

354,(MH> 

7,098,000 

3GG.000 


do. 



50,238 

1,105,000 

Skine, fibeep 


.. 

. . 


04,921 

2,848,000 
i 1,101 .000 

911.000 

1,214,(KK> 






39.095 

^381,000 

17,000 

-- fair 


, , 



6,236 

187,000 

• 60.000 

45,000 


lbs.* 


,, 

• 

312,612 

1,094,000 

350,000 

53,000 






i 143,0()0kil. 

deer 


• • 

.. 


1 4.658 

> 50,009 

18,000 

6,000 

lloraebair 


.. 


6,039 

109,488 

4,380,000 

1,402,000 

1,359,000 

I 



”>■ 1 ,259.000 „ 


0 4,022,000 

Wool 



150 

2,100 

468,790 

10,31.1,000 

3,300 000 






» 5, .19 1,900 „ 




16,400 

• • 

33,G87 

390,216 

0,7.55,900 

3,122,000 

.1,446,000 




••4,487,000 

Ostneh fcathcri> . . . . 

^ lbs. 

’• 

• 

•• 

15,500 
7,130 „ 

23.1,000 

75,000 

132,000 

Salt meat. ... A ... . 

....qninUlsI 

60,705 

100,800 

.. 

162,184 

5.670,000 

1,816,000 

1,312,000 





7,460.000 „ 



•• 

I.eatbcr shaTings.. 


80 



” 9,5.56 

230,000 

76,000 

1 138,000 





'• 440,000 „ 



1 

Tallom caudles. . .case of 25 kil. 

2,301 



2,394 

9G,OUO 

31,000 

136,000 

• 

« 




M .59,850 „ 







2,000 

97,984 

1.03.5,325 

312,606 

100,000 
77, mf 

197,000 

Bones... 


21*, 500 i 

•* 


1,462,500 

241,000 

! 232,000 


• 




130,381^000 

41.723,000 

1,649,200 

86,021,000 
; 1,481,120 




Total sterling. . 

. 


* * 1 lb. equal to 0 kilg. 4d. t 1 arroba equal to 1 1 kilg. 50. t 1 quintal equal to 46 kilg. 
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Suae of Train in May, WH.— Goods of Parisian Mdnufaetuve itt the Market of 
Uumo% Ayres, — This bifansb of the French trade (objets de Vindmtrk Parminne\ is of! 
rome importance, in 1836, an average year, the articles of Parisian industry im- 
.jKfrted, were valued at 421,206 francs, or ntnefeen per cent of the total Flench 
imports, conyDO-^ed as follows: mercery or small wares, fans in pretty larg:e par- , 
cels, white arM straw-coloured kid gloves; those of too dark a colour, soil and fade 
at sea; bone, ivory, and tortoise-shell combs, brushes of every kind, metal buttons, with 
b nc, ivory, and composition; walking-canes, and small looking-glasses ; since 1836, the 
laUer have been in much demat^d. ^ ». 

Articles of the Toidette for Men. — Since these have latterly been manufactured at 
Buenos Ayres, those of France «je only imported with little prH^; but articlao of the 
toilette fo“ women, sucli as lace, embroideries, dresses, caps, an£utiWJLets, find a good 
market. < 

JStationery and Paper Aiangings. — Under this head are included fanCy gilt, epamelled, 
&c., paper, also pocket-books and pencil-cases; these aSjticles are only used by the more 
opulent inhabitants, but not extensively, on account of the political state of the country. 
Stationery is mostly supplied by England, at least the superior qualities, the thinnes 
and less ej;<pensive being French. ' 

Perfumery, — The importations are considerable ; but the profits small. 

Hats and Bonnets i — Few persons wear, at Buenos Ayres, felt hats; and Ger- 
many supplies silk hats. The latter are very cheap, aVid notwithstanding the duty of 
about three shillings per hat, the Germans find the trade profitable. Frenchhats have not 
been able to compete with these. 

Wr.might Leather and Skins, — ^'fhosc of Parisian industry rival competition; the 
consumption of boots and shoes for the army and for private use being very great. The 
profits are very limited, from the import duties being so very high, and the consumption 
being almost entirely confined to the town of Buenos Ayres; Ihc arrival of two or three 
cargoes is sufficient to glut the market, and ruinously to lower the prices. 

The interest for money lent at Buenos Ayres is oncdialf per cent per mouth ; it has 
been at two, two and a half, and even three per c.mt per month.,. 

French JVines. — The similarity of the French southern wines to those of Spain (which 
cquntry formerly alone supplied Buenos Ayres), and their cheapness, will soon put down 
all competition. The imports have considerably increased, in 1843, particularly from 
the port of Cette. The French exports of wine dming 1842 to Ejetios Ayres and Monte 
Video amounted to 73,179 hectolitres ; in 1839, the exports were only 41,419 hectolitres. 

Trades^ in Buenos Ayres, — In the year 1843 there were in the town of Buenos 
Ayres, six armoua^^rs, twenty- nine inns and hotels, five breweries, fifteen jcwcirers, forty- five 
bakers, 459 eating-houses, including public-»houscs, six tanneries, thirteen chandlers, 
eighty-six boot and shoemakers, two auctioneers, four manufactories of chocolate, twelve 
manufactories of cigars, 905 vehicles (carts, waggons, &c.), thirty-nine consignee offices, 
two drug# magazines, nine (livery-stable keepers) horse-dealers, 202 fruiterers and green- 
grocers, sixty-nine brick-kilns {fours dhriqms)^ twelve, outfitters, nine watch and clock 
makers, four tennis-courts, fifty-five billiard and coffee-rooms, five job-carriage proprie- 
tors, four libraries, sixty-six wholesale warehouses (Euifbpean articles), 262 retail ware- 
houses (ditto), forty-three magazines for the products of the country (hides, li^ools, tal- 
low,* liorns), 273 magazines for divers kinds of stuffs, ten mattrass-makers, eleven mer- 
cery warehouses and manufactories, sixty-three corn-mills moved by horse and other 
power, eleven fashionable inagazin^, twenty -four typographical presses, thirty-two con^ / 
fectioners, twenty-six chemists and druggists, thirteen hardware houses, ten dyers, fo^ 
carpet-manufactories, three man u factories of tobacco (cut), six imAnufactories of vermi- 
celli 812 different kindtt of industrial workshops kept by labourers or workmen. 
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French wqoUkn cloth, — During the year 1841| after ihejraising of the hlocade, there 
was imported from France, clatl^ of all kinds to the amount ofj 300,000 fr. (12,Q00f.)» 
manufacturing price, a sum which exceeded a little, that of 1842. For the year 1843^ 
the sales are not inferior to those of .the previous year, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
resulting from the prolongation of the war between this country and Monte Video. ' 

* There has been sent from France, four qualities of cloth, the pricessSf which (in 
France) have varied from seven to twelve francs, from eleven to thirteen, from thirteen 
to eighteen, and from eighteen to twenty-four francs per metre. The sales were in ^ 
the following proportions ; common cloths, from seven to twelve francs could nq^ 
meet EngRslf competition. Those of greater durability diaii simils^ English cloths have 
neither (|ie lightness (^ich at La Plata is a quality)^ nor the lustre of the latter, nor 
are they so cheap.^iii^ 

The other qiianties Rav^ sold in tli^ following proportions; one-third of the value at 
from twelve to thirteen francs per metre, one-sixth, at from thirteen to eighteen fraqcs, 
three-sixthh at from eighteen to tug^iity-four francs. The qualities (juoted at from se'^n 
to nine and ten francs have only lold in very small parcels, and generally at a loss. 

French Mode8,^^\\e only colours that 6nd a sale are, the dark and light blues 
c^led English blue, black, and bronce-black; these are the only ones which Giqg:ht V) be 
imported; the greens, the bronze- greens, and all that approaches to green is proscribed 
as being the colour adopted by one of ihe two parties the time of the first civil war. 

As to the quality, the buyerf have generally preferred light cloths to those, which, 

• though stronger and more 8o[i(i,have not that silken and brilliant dressing so iniicli sought 

after by the Argentines it is principally to the richer class of consumer^ that the French 
products have been sent ; and the qualities sold at from eighteen to twenty'four fran^^sper 
metre have equalled half the total consumption. The cloths worn by the common people 
arc of two kinds ; a blue cloth, rai her deep, light, and brilliant, whose mauufactured 
value varies from y/iie jfo /runes per metre^ resembling in slrcngih and wear, the 
southern French cloths. Cheapness is the great consideration. It is bought chiefly for 
clothing soldiers and oflicers, and for cloaks called ponchos: the port men, soldiers, 
and the oflicers of* the police, and the seamen of the squadron, are entirely clothed 
with it. * 

The common blue cloths form half of the English importation ; the remainder is of a 
small, fine kind of cloth, but particularly of a peculiar woollen tissue, a kind of molletoiT 
called bayeta, of a bread^i^of 160 centimetres and of a scarlet colour. It is now worn 
by both sexes. It is used for the lining of ponchos, for the chcrissas^ a piece of cloth of 
two metres in length upon the whole breadth of the stuft', wliich is used by the gauchos 
and cavalry sokiiers. The peasant women make large shawls out of ihe^i ; the Indians 
exchange their products for this cloth (the colour of which pleases them much,) when 
they arc not at war with the Confederation. * 


Dibegt French Trade wjbh Buenos Ayres. 
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**• General ” includes the products of all couutrioa; the "Special*’ trade only tlio^pro'lucta and manufacturea 
of thQ respective cuuutri&i. 
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14 
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62 

TilM 

26 

4901 

4 

881 

29 
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03 

11,266 

18 

3632 

81 

1 16,787 


Total (with Cargoes). 


N.B.—The flag of Buenos Ayres is not iucludei; in the above table. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES AND REGULATIONS OF BUENOS AYRES. 

The ;ipiir and anarchy which has so long disturbed the Argentine states ; the 
blockades and interruptions of navigation, which have driven trade into so many 
difierent and irregular channels, have caused that customs regulations and tarilfs 
to have been far less regarded than in any of the other ••Spanish American repub- 
lics. Contraband trade has consequently been carried on at such points as 
smugglers could the most safely and speedily run their goods, regardless of tariffs, 
into the country. 

An illiberal scale of duties and prohibitions was promulgated by a decree, in 
December, 1835, that scale was modified in 1840 and 1841-2. By the decree of 
1841, the following articles, which were before then prohibited to be imported, 
were admitted at various duties varying capriciously from twenty to fifty per 
cent on the value : viz. 

Alphabets and spelling-books for the use of schools; wheat, at the rate of starch ; 
rings of copper, bronze, and iron ; handles of steel, iron, and common metal, for kettles, 
pails, &c. ; cane-brooms; bullets of lead and cast balls; buttons and bqUon-moulds of 
wood, horn, or bone ; ormillas of one or more holes ; steels for striking fire ; iron buc kles; 
bird-cages ; belts, of cotton pure, or mixed ivool ; hoops for casks, tkc. ; taliow-candles ; 
ploughshares, of the shape of those used in the country; bells for cattle glue ; kitchen- 
strainers and skimmers of tin, iron, or steel ; axletrees of iron or steel ; manufactured 
tin ; aiy articles of iron-work for windq'ivs and doors ; forms for hats, boots, and shoes ; 
fi'inges for hammercloths, cloaks, A:c. ; galloons pure, or mixed with cotton or wool ; 
window gratings ; gridirons. t. ^ 

Clothing, articles of dress, ^c. — Cloaks, called huchos; garters of cotton and of wool, 
piur^ or mixed. 

All articles of copper and brass manufactured ; butter moulds of iron ; mustard, pre- 
pared ; steel-yards / combs of all kinds; wheels for carriages^ wooden pails; saridlery^ 
and harness ; tissues for countejfpaiies, called sobrepellones, for horse-cloths, for cloaks, 
called ponchos. ^ 

The old tariff of»1835, appears to be thoroughly broken through, but we 'have 
no regular Buenos Ayres tariff which we can publish with any degree of ao,juracy^ 
and the tariff of Monte Video hereafter introduced, may, until changed, be the 
'probable average of the scale of duties to which goods will be. subjected^ except 
those that will be run clandestinely past the customs. ' ^ 
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Port Qharges at Buenos Aj^res. — The, following Is the last decree of the^ 
executive for levying tonnage duties at this port : — ^ 

The Argentine government has resolved, and does decree — 

Article 1. From the Ist of January of the coming year, national vessels^sailing from 
'ports beyond sea, shall pay three dollars per ton. * 

2. Foreign vessels shall pay four dollars per ton, except those which, in virtue of 
existing treaties, ere assimilated to national vessels. 

3. Foreign vessels shall pay, for the visit of the health j:)fficer, twenty-five dollars, and 

the same amount for the bill of health. • 


4. F^eign vesselsb^nging to nations having no consul, and whose roll is made out 

by the captain of shall pay forty dollars for it. 

5. The duties fixed b3bthe precedtng articles shall be paid one-half on the entrance 

of the vessel, and the other half on her departure. * 

6. National and foreign vesse^ which do not leave nor receive cargoes, shall ^y 
onc-half of the duties here established. 


, 7! Let this decree be communicated, and published in the official register. 

• Until peace be re-established on the banks of the La Plata, we find\ impos- 
sible to introduce any further commercial statements relative to Buenos Ayres. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CUSTOMS REGULATIONS, AND TARIFF DUTIES OF THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY 

AND MONTE VIDEO. 

The commercial lawinsforce in this republic is the old Spanish code, called the “ Or- 
dinanzas de Bilbao. The commercial regulations and revenue laws equally affect the 
commerce of all foreign nations. A discrimination is, however, observed in favour ofr* 
national vessels, in regard rfo tonnage and other dues ; also, a trifling difference in the 
direct lax of “ licence to tfade.” British ships and their cargoes can, under treaty, claim 
the same privileges as Monte Videan vessels and their cargoes. 

All laws afiecting commerce are independant of local legislation, but emanate directly 
from the supreme government, and are liable to such changes only as thb political exi- 
gencies of the republic may require. • 

The presentrf-evenue laws affecting foreign commerce are the following: — 

1st. The custom-house law of June, 1837, establishing the rale of duty on imports 
and exports, and the different ports open to forei§yi flags. 

2nd. A law, revised yearly, imposing a direct tax for licence to trade, in which a 
trifling advantage is secured to citis^ns of the republic* 

3rd. An s^ditfbn of sixteen per cent to the duties on imports, and five per cent on ex- 
ports, were iilposed to assist in meeting the extraordinary expenses of the war wch 
Buenos Ayres. 

4tl^ A decree, consequent on the declaration of war against Buenbs Ayres, interdict- 
la^commercial intercourse with that state. 

(It is stated, however, that no real obstruction is offered^ to the trade between the two 
countpes, so far as relatdl to foreign flags.) # * 

Cystom^ Laws.^l!)\e Senate and House of Representatives bf the Oriental Re- 
public of Uruguay, in Congress assembled, decree, &c., concerning importations : — 
Article 1. Free from duty— printing presses, paper, and other articles exclusively 
for this purpose ; printed books ; geographic maps ; barks, for tanning ; ashes ; staves and* 
hoops of.«wood ; calf skins ; cow and horse hides, raw ; common salt ; gold and silver, 
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s;oined or in bullion ; and live animals, for promoting industry and improvit>g the breed 
^of the rountry. 

2. Iron, in bars, sheet, wire, or plates; brass and steel, unwrought ; tools, in gpneral, 
except those expressed in article 6 ; woods ; saltpetre ; gypsum ; fossil coal ; fur, rab- 
bit, hare, b&ver, and other furs used for hats ; cables and cordage ; tar ; ornaments of" 
gold and silver, and watches shall pay per cent. 

3. Linen cambrics ; silk, raw or spun ; fabrics of silk ; laces and ribbons of silk or 

linen ; gold and silver embroidery, and fine jewellery of gold and silver, shall pay ten per 
cent. > ' / * 

4. All goods and effects, natjiral or industrial, not expressed^ the articles of the pre- 
sent law, and the common serge, called “ bajaras," used for other purposes, 

shall bay nineteen per cent. ^ ^ ‘ 

Sugar ; mate ; tea ; cacao ; cinnamon ; sweet oil ; spices ; drugs ; provisions in 
gr"tieral ; woods wrought; and tobacco in leaf, shali pay twenty-four and' a half per 
cent. ‘ I 

6. Wheat ; pa^i^tes of flour (as maccaroni, &c.); biiscitit ; starch ; cheese ; butter ; posk and 
beef in picj,le ; trunks and boxes, empty orcoiitaining-goods ; moveables; hats; manufactures 
of sheet tin ; lamp oil ; rings (large) of iron or brass ; false jewellery; perfiimejy ; soap ; doors 
and windows with the iron-work tjierefore; window grates and balconies; spits of iron; 
crowbars; ploughshares of the kind used in the country; shoe's, for horses and mules ; 
tallow candles; carriages of all kinds, not intended for carryj,pg heavy loads ; saddles andc 
horse trappings; cloihinir, made up ; caps; dress combs; leati\ers ; artificial flowers and 
other, ornaments for the head ; hosiery boots and shoes of all kinds; china ware; glass, 
cut, or gold figured ; mirrors ; liquors; ardent spirits; wines ; vinegar ; cider ; and chew- 
ing tobacco, shall pay thirty-one and a half per cent. 

7. Flour; meat, dry saUed ; cigars; and playing cards, shall pay thirty-five per 

, 

8. Storage duty i^ahnacenage) on nil articles deposited, viz, : onc-( tghlh per cent 
per month on dry goods ; thirty-seven cents and a hall on each pipe of liquids ; nine 
find three-eightlis cents on each barrel of flour ; nine and tfircc-cighths cents on each 
:^03 pounds eight om^ces (avoirdupois) of tobacco, verba, sugar, and other articles of 
'weight, except minerals, which shall pay three and one-cighth cents on the same weight ; 

and boxes of wine, liquors, or other liquids, which shall pay iMjelve cents and a half ior 
every eight boxes. 

9. In case of doubt arising in relation to the payment of storage duty, from the effects 
not having be^n expressed in the present article, the duty will be collectcji on the weight, 
nine and three-eighth cents per 203 pounds eight ounces. 

10. Hides, dry, bull, cow, ox, horse, lw%lve cents and a hall : calf and colt skins, six 
cents and one-quarter. ' 

11^ Hides, salted, eighteen cents and seven-eighths. 

12. Steers, heifers, breeding animaits, and mules, one dollar. 

13. Marcs, colts, and geldings, 1 dollar 60 cents. 

14. Ail products of the country, not comprehevded in the foregoing articles, shall 

pay one quarter per cent on the market prices, as export duty. i 

15. The following are excepted; salt meat, wool, pulse, grain of aK kinds, flour, 

tanned bides^ and.all works of art ; foreign goods which have |.aid import duty, those 
which clear to be oischarged in poits inside of the capes of Uie River de la Flala, ®tid^ 
those which may be warehoused for exportation, shall be free irom duty. ^ 

16. Silver, coined and in btiUio^, one per cent ; gold of t^e same description, one 

quarter per cent. * r ijr 

17. Warehousing, as yet, is not permitted, except in the custom-house of Monte 

Video. 4 *. . 

18. The length of the deposit is indefinite, so long as the articles continue Oninjured 

* 19. The state is responsible for the value of effects deposited, except in cases of fire. 

the inculpability of those having charge being proven. . l 

20. Goods deposited shall always be at the disposition of the depositors during the 
office hours of the custom-house, and the ^Mcalde is obliged to order t|je stores to bfi 
^ opened at their request. 
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21, The introc^cers may effect soles by wholesale, without being obliged to remove the ^ 

merchandise in warehouse. * 

22. The executive power is authorised to establish warehouses in any of the custom- ^ 
houses 6f the state, under the restrictions which circumstances may demand. 

, 23. By the present law, the following ports are qualified (habilitados) : Ms>nte Video, 

Maldonado, CoJonia, Soriane, Paisandee, Yaguaron, and the inland poft of Tacua- 
rcinbo. 

Transit 

24. Is permitted and free from all export duty: all foreign effects leaving the depo- 
• sito of Monte Video for f^ign marts, or for other depositos which nfay be established in 

any transit custom-hojiiiir • 

25. Is permitteinind*free from import duty, in transit from a foreign countiy into the 

state, the following articles? verba male, tobacco in leaf, cotton (raw or spun), nides and 
tallow, if their destination is to on| of the qualified ports of the state. V 

26 Is also permitted, and fre# from duly, the transit for foreign ports of the effects 
expressed in the foregoing article, by way of the River Uruguay. 

•27. The government will establislvniles necessary to advance this class of qpmmerce, 
and retains the right of determining the precise points where goods in transit ^ foreign 
marts shall be introduced. 

fieneral Dispositions^ 

, 28. The duties will be reirulated by the wholesale market prices ; the calculations to 

be made by a surveyor and fwo merchants, at the time of despatch of the effects at the 
customs’ office. 

f 29. The merchants mentioned in tlio foregoing article shall be comprehended in a 
list of twelve, which shall be formed every six months by the “ tribunal del consu- 
lado,” and who shall alternate by fours, each month, to be designated by the collector- 
general. 

30. In case of disagreement between the surveyrirs, or objection on the part of those 
interested, for any difference wbich exceeds ten per cent, it shall be decided by the col- 
lector-general and two mefohants, drawn by lot from said list, without recourse. 

31. The judges, once assembled, shall not separate without having pronounced their 

decision, which will be carried into effect. * 

32. The operations of dhe surveyor and his colleagues shall be published, and the 
former shall be obliged t(f give account thereof to such merchants as may request it. 

33. The government retains authority to establish special rules, in cases where, from 

local exigenciei^ the punctual execution of the dispositions of the present law cannot be 
obtained. * 

34. The dispositions of the present law t^nnot be altered until after six months from 
its publication. • 

35. Said dispositions shall take effect, with regard to importations from ports north 
of the equator, in six months from its publicatioi% ; from ports south of the equator, in 
three months ; from ports within the capes of the River dc la Plata, one month : and in 
fifteen days on goods and effects ir^ deposit. 

36. The dutidi established by the law of the 26th of January, 1831, of one per cent 

“ consuiadn,' and one-half percent “hospital,” on imports, are comprehended in fhis 
Fbw, and their respective products shall be separated and applied to the objects to which 
they a(p destined. ^ 

• A^ition to the Custom Laws of the State, 

Article 1. All those effects comprehended in articles 4jh, 5ih, 6th, and 7tli, of the 
general law, shall pay eight per cent as extraordinary^subsidy. ^ • 

Those effect^designated in Article 5 as “provisions in general,” woods wrought, 
wheat, |fa%^ of flour, and flour, are excepted. 

3. CAnmon salt shall pay, at importation, twenty-five cents per three btibhels. 

4. Tallow, unmanufactured, shall pay, at exportation, eight per cent. * 

5. The foregoing: articles shall take effect, with regard to impoilations from ports nt^lh 
of the etfnalor, in six months fiom its publrcation ; from soulii of the equator, in three 
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^ months; from ports withm the capes of the Rio de la Plata, in month; and in 
" fifteen days for articles and effects in deposit. 

6. This law shall be*>re vised next year. 

7. Ill addition to the duties specified above, all articles of importations shall pay 
eight per cegOtas subsidy,” except flour, which shall pay no additional duty than the eight 
per cent extraordinary,” designated by the law of the 29ih of March ; articles of ex- 
port, five per cent, and jerked beef thirty*seven cents and a half per 103 pounds. 

Dkcreb . — Foreign Flour, 

' o *■ 

Article 1. When the price of this article is upwards of twelve current dollars, it shall 
pay, as a maximum, four dolhrs per barrel ; and when theSf^j^ is below ten current 
dollars, it shall pay three current dollars per barrel, as a minirTSlhiit— iZondeatf, Monte 
rideo, June 11,1839. ' 

Decree. 

Article 1. Fifteen days from the publication of tve present decree, all goods which 
may be despatched from the custom-house, and which are subject to importation duty, 
shall pay eight per cent additional, as a war duty extraordinary, to continue until paocnc 
relations;!lhall have been established. * 

2. From and after the same date, all articles of exportation which are actually liable 
to duty shall pay five per cent ad Jitional to same. 

3. The executive power is authorised to extend the ^operation of this law, so far as re- 
gards imports, to the further term of fifteen days, to be counted in succession. — Monte 
Video, June 18, 1839. 

Decree. — Extra Duty, 

Article 1. Jerked beef shall pay three rials per quintal on being exported, from and 
after the 1st day of May next. This shall be continued two years, to commence from 
said date, in event of the especial circumstances by which the maiket of this republic is 
affected should not have definitively ceased. 

2. Establishments which are liable for patents shall pay one-lhird more in 1841, 
in addiiion to that which corresponds to the present year, and during the said year of 
1841 the stamp paper shall be subject to an additional twenty per cent. 

3. All goods which may be despatched for consumption from the custom-house of the 
state, and which are already liable to duties (with the exception of wheat and flour), 
shall pay, after fifteen days from the promulgation of the present law, in addition to the 
custom-house subsidy law already established, eight per cent, ad valorem.; which recharge 
shall, liowever, cease from the moment the loan towards the payment of which the pro- 
ceeds of the five and eight per cent subsidy extraordinary shall have been satisfied. The 
payment of the duties exacted by this law shall be paid in cash. 

Sanctioned by the “ Sala de Sessiones,” in Monte Video, April 7, 1840, and its receipt 
acknowledged by the minister of finance on the 12th instam, at which date its fulfilment 
is decreed. — Monte Video,, April 1, 184,0. 

Tonnage Duties and Fort Charges on Foreign Vessels, — ^Tonnage duty, three rials, 
ciirrencv, per ton; guard on board, eight rials, currf^ncy, per diem ; hospital fees, four 
dollars four rials, currency ; entering and clearing, thirty-five dollars, ci rrency ; har- 
bcur pilotage, ten dollars, currency ; custom-house vessel, one dollar, currdney. 

Pilotage from Cape St. Marges to Monte Video. — Twelve feet pay 50 dollars ; thir- 
teen feet pay 60 dollars; fourteen feet pay 70 dollars; fifteen feet pay 90 dollars; 
sixteen feet pay 110 dollars ; seventeen feet pay 130 dollars; eiglitcen feet pay \50 
dollars; nineteen feet pay 180 dolln^s. 

Port Charges on National Vesuils from Sea. — Harbour pilotage, 2 dollars ; ton- 
nage duty, 2 rials per ton ; entering and clearing, 10 dollars 6 centm Coasting v^sels 
pay no port charges. 

Currency. — ^The currency of the country is computed in dollars, rials, and k^eis, viz. : 
— 100 reis, equal to one rial ; eight rials, equal to one current dollar. 

The current dollar (nominal) is sixteen and two-thirds less than the Spanish (or silver 
dollar without pillars). The Spanish pillared dollar, and the patacone or patfict dollar, 
are equal to 960 reis, and twenty per cent more than the current dollar. 
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BraaiUan M”* " 

Sardinian and Spanish . . . 

Portuguese 

Buenos Ayraaii 

Bremen 

Hamburg .T.... 

Belgian 

Danish 

Swedish 

Dutch 

Prussian 

Chilian... 


Vessels. I Tonnage. 


Invoice Value of 
Cargoes. 


dollars* currency. 
9D3.U54 
not known 

35i!g09 
333,811 
eniigr lints 
7()f;,fi8 
352,24.'» 

_ 12,720* 

• a73,U35t 
17,402 
33,472 


Vessels, j Tonnage. 


number tons 
57 I 10,«J7B I 
no return outwards 


* These are principally slavers in ballant after landing their slaves in Brasil, 
t 1 hia number includea packets and pilot-boais. 


Invoice Value of 
Cargoes. 


dollani' currency 
793,885 
no account. 

4H<>',149 
4.')7.056 
945,031 
« 282,734 

2181,035 
none* 

no accouott 


2,765,401 


a 4 (n f 844 no produce o^ this republic has been shipped from the port of Monte Video 
in consequence of the war. Produce to a very ^reat extent, which otherwise would 
have passed through thi* custom -bouse, has been shij^ped dti all parts of the coast, prin- 
cipally at the portj^f Bucco, a few miles from this city, in the territory occupied by 
General prill’s troops, and at Rocha and Castillos, villages between Cape St. Mary and 
the BraziU^ frontier, occupied alternately by one or other of the two contending parties. 
The greater portion of the produce of this country is derived from the remote depar^-* 
ments on^the easteru side of the republic, and has been conveyed during tiie war to the 
neighbouring port of Rio Grande in the empire of Brazil, from which it has been ex- 
ported to different parts of the world. 
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SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


QUANTITY., 

Price. 

Amount. 

1 Exchanice. 

^ Value. 

nunfiea ...s. 

doUara. 

dollars. 

3%, 144. 

174,790.1 GO 

s rf. 

8 7 

£ $. If. 

70,078 Id 0 

81,416 9 

148,006 auYOf patgoony. » 

T^1 

•r - 

.... 

670.443,160 

8 7 

102,994 10 9 


Non — Tbe city of Monte Vidro beincr boBieged and blockaded there have bren no expoita during the year 1644. 
All the produce which had been warehouaed in Monte Video prerioiui to the «iege was vapoited during the year 
1648, Large auma of apede have been ahinped from thia port, but as tlio greater portion Itaa been amuggled on 
board, no correct atatement can be madi^ the foUowtng auiua, however, have been paaaed through the t.uatoiu> 
houae , — 


* ..... c * 

Chabgks imposed by Public Authonty on British Shipping in the Port of Monte Video.. 


U H A R 0 E S 

Currency. 

Sterling. | 

C H A R 0 K 



Currency. 

Sterling. 

l)t.a atamp for opening reguter 

1 dlra reia. 

£ s il. 

Bill of health..... 

dlra. reia 

4 0 

£ s. d, 

0 14 4 

to diBt barge 

Three at^mpa for do do 

10 640 

0 720 

1 16 6 

0 3 3 

Certifif ate, pt nationality ... . 

Anchorage per tun 

0 466 

0 aoo 

0 2 2 

0 1 

One atamp for cloaiiie iigiater.. 
One atamp for permit to aail in 

ballaat or wgo 

Oue atamp tor opening regiater 

to load 1 

One atamp tor cloaing register 
with cargo 1 

0 240 

0 340 

0 1 J 

0 1 1 

Cuatom-houae guards... .per day 

Hoapital duet per man 

Wiiter M let* at tbe ciist< ni-liouse 
on eViib venatl, urto-ding to 

J 0 

0 240 

0 3 7 

Or 1 1 

• 

10 640 

10 G40 

1 IH 8 

1 16 6 

the length of the mauifeHt. 

D 1 . do. 

H 0 

13 0 

1 8 ' 8 

2 3 0 


*** AveiHge rate of exchange, foit) -three pence atcilioC per current dollar of 600 reia. 
N.B. — Nu vouthira aie pnblic outhoritiea for any a^pna paid by abipping. 


The only diffeience which exisis between vessels under ihefldj; of this country and 
British vessels with respect to the charges made on them that the national vcs&els pay 
200 reis per ton for anchorage, while Biitibh vessels pay 300 ms per ton. The same 
difference exists between national vessels and the vessels of all othei countiies. 

At the present time there are no advantages enjoyed by national oi other foreign 
vessels from which British vessels arc excluded. 

Formerly national vessels had the exclusive privilege of engiging in the coasting 
trade, and no foreign vessel could engage In it. This was, l*y a decree of the oriental 
government, done away wiih during the peiiod when hostilities weie being carried 
on against this city by the Argentine squadion, as foreign vessels could then only 
be employed in transporting cattle from difierent parts of the coasts of this republic to 
this city, then under a rigorous siege. r 

It 18 probable, howevei, that foieign vessels will be deprived of this pnvilegc so 
soon as the war shall cease*. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

COMMLKCIAL LAWS AND IBADB OF PABAOUAV. 

F^m the success which has attended the fiist attempt at ()t)eMin^t.a direct trade 
\f'ith raraguay, and from the improved cultivation of that state, we ate justified iii 
concluding, that *.vcic a termination put to the unnatural and unjust war cui ried on 
by Rosas, and to tlie interruption which be has estabhsKed to the iiavigatiOil 'jf 
the River Plate above Buenos ^yr^s, civilised nations might carry on a lucrative 
trade with Paraguay and the interior states of the Argentine Rrpublip. Even the 
Dictator I’rancia manifested some desire to establish commercial rfe^-^tfons with 
England. In 1841 Mr. Hughes, a British subject, proceeded with a cargo of 
merchandise to the port of Neenbued, Villa del Pilar. He was well received by 
llie authorities who succeeded Di. Francia, and descended the nver? having 
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left a considei^le surplus of British manufactures in Paraguay, over the returnji 
of country produce brought down the Plate by him. He was. however, prevented 
fr5m«re*a8cending by llosas . — {See Mr. Hughes’ Letter hereaVter.) ' , 

, * CUSTOM-HOUSE LAW 01^' PARAGUA-y. 

Cff Maritime Imports, 

Articus 1. All machinery, instrutnents of«agricultiire, science and art, all classes of^, 
geographic maps are free from duty. ^ 

2. T^eifly*five percent will be paid upon raw and ffpun silk, |ilk maiiufacture«, net- 
ork a^d Jaces, with ^without embroidery of gold and silver, and with or without • 
wels — all clock^Fiid^atclies — ^jewellery of silver an5 gold — and every work of wood. 

3. Forty pet^ent%?ij|[ be paid uf)on all furniture, mirrors, carnages, saddles, and 

their appurtenances, reacly-made clothing, hats, shoes, ponchos, hoise-eloths leathern 
manufactlires, liquors, wines, spirits, vinegar, ale, cyder, tobacco, cigars, and all kim^ of ' 
perfumery. • 

4 . Three rials per fanega will be paid upon salt 

\ 5, Fifteen per cent will be paid^pon all natural productions and manufattJLures which 

may not be enumerated in this decree. ' 

6. One rial for each package will be paid upon all articles and manufactures which 
may enter into deposit, if such ^cposil does not exc^d the term of one month, — beyond 

» ^his term two rials per mo\^th will be paid upon each package. 

7. Gold and silver in corn or in bars are free from duty. 

8. The ports of entry, established, ybr the present, by the sovereign congres^of this 
• republic, are the Villa del Pilar (Necmbucu) and Itapua. 


Of Maritime Exports. 

Articix 1. Hides (ox, cow, calf) will pay in full two rials for each bide. 

2. Horse hides will pay one rial for each hide. 

3. Yerba mal6 will yay one rial for each arroba. Tobacco will pay four rials for 
each arroba. 


4. All the productions of this republic, not included in the foregoing articles, wjl 
pay upon their exportation five per cent upon the current value. 

5. All foreign artiqj^ and rnanufactuies which may have paid import duties may 
be re-exported free of duty. 

6. Also are excepted for a limited time, those who may prepare the indigo of the 

country for sfNc. • 

7. Those who may prepare twist tob^*co according to the manner of Brazil, and 
snuffs ; those who may establish the nianufactuie of vegetalile oils ; those who may 
manufacture ftour of Maiidioca, as it is prepared in Biaril ; those who may preserve and 
augment the preparation of wines, spiiils, and all classes of liquors; those 'vlro may 
establish wholesale factories for the making of ^ngar and soap ; those who may jirepare 


the grain dye of cochineal in the country; those who may establish mills fo* the 
cleansing oir\c%; those who establish manufactoiies of i me and white wax, or 
who may sp up hives of bees for llie production of honey an I wax ; those who may 
• discover ana establish any other useful invention, and who put it into practice, shall also 
have the same privilege of freedom from duties in the manner expressed, 
k m 9* It is entirely ])rcihibited in all the territory of the republic (as it has been 
hitherto), to export gold or silver, coined or otherwise, under penalty of confiscation, 
together with a fine to«an amount equal to that which it m ii^tcndcd to export. ^ 

Goods deposited in bond will pay two per^jent ai valorem upon their re-ex- 
‘ poftat|pi^* 

. • 27*e Manner of cottecting Duties, • 


Article 1. The ad valorem duties will be fixed upon the current market value 
the artide, calculated by the collector and two merchants, at the time when the foods 
may despatched from the custom-house deposit. 

VOL. III.. -R o • 



iWi^tNriSH KEPUDtXCa. 

f %, The to in the preceding article will be narked by the ccl- 

iecion ' 

Sr In eipfle of reclamation on the* part of the importer, or that of the collector, and 
i ivliiell a^ay (oeceed le& per cept» tlie delegate or commandant with two merchaats newly 
f choeen^fwili ^ecide withoof appeal. 

4. The ark«tera met will not aeparate vnlil they have pronounced their judgment, 
which mW be carried into eaeoution. 

5. Tbeae operatrons will be public,* and tesVimony will be given thereof, when 
required. 

6. The a?alfiatiQn effected as it is ordered by the first article of this chapter, and 

signed by the Collector and two merchants, will be remitted to tl 2 .supremc gnv^'*nmeot 
for ite deliberation. , 

7. From the present year the custom-house duties uill l^^ paid onc-half in gold 
^ or edver currency, and the remainder as at present. 

8. All decrees are hereby repealed, which may be <*n contradiction to this^ present, 
p ./hicb shall be revised every year, for expedient purposes. And that this may reach the 

knowledge of all, let it be published, and copies affixed in all the customary places ; 
let testimop^l^s thereof be despatched to all the town^ depattments, and paiishrs oi thic 
jurisdiction.— Given m the palace of the supreme government in Assumption, capital of 
the republic of Paraguay, this thirti^cnth day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty- two, » 

Letter datfd Buenos Ayres f lOrA February ^ 1841, /ro/w Mi, llughen 
^ Sir, 

\ In the month of June last year, I made an application to her Biitannic Majesty’s go- 
vernment, setting foith my desire to visit the pro\inLC of Paraguay, asking for a itcom- 
mendatory letter, and a special passport to that effect. 1 am now in possession of an 
offictal despatch, addiesscd by Lord Palmerston to his Excellency J)on Gaspai De 
Fiancia, Dictator of Paiaguay, lequesting, in the name of the Biiiish goxernmeit, my 
adniission into that Icriitoiy, and soliciting his excellency’s good ofhees in mv favoiii. 

Bcfoic I take any fuithei steps in the undcitakuig, it appeals to me convenient and 
lequisitc to acquaint the government ot the Argentine Confederation uith mj object, 
and to endeavoiii to obtain its sanction to the enterprise. ^ 

To this end 1 ventuie to ticspass upon the attention of your excellency, and beg to 
be permitted to detail my viewb, and the means which I pioposc to employ iii their attain- 
ment. « 

1 purpose to puichase a suitable vessel, and to fit her out m the poit of Buenos 
Ayies, under the British Hag, putting on boaVd a general cargo of such ai tides as aie 
likely to suit the wants of Paraguay ; and when leady, to proceed up thc'iliver Parana, 
direct to the port of Nef mbucu, there to deliver my papers to the authorities, and to 
await the decision of the government to^ny application for the admission of my vessel 
and cargo 

Assumption, Capital of the Republic of B%raquaiu 
IS/// January, 1842.' 

We send unto you a passpoit, duly signed and staled, leturniig that which was ‘pre- 
sented unto us, issued in your favour by the minister sccictary of state for foieign affairs 
of her Piitannic Majesty. ^ ^ i 

Wc also send unto you three official communications, addressed, the first untoi..he 
most excellent minister secretary of state in the department of foreign affcjjrs her 
Britannic Ma)/psty, in reply to the official note which his excellency directed Hl-iough 
your hands unto oui picdeccssor the deceased dictator; the second unto his excellency 
the minister plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty in Buenos Ayres, jequesting his ex- 
s cellency to send forward by the earliest oppoitunity the above-mentidncd despatch to 
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the foreiga ; atul the last to his honour the consul-general of her Britannic MajeaW 
in Monte Video. M 

• l^th this opportunity we rmeat unto you the surety which the verbalfy gave ur^m 
you for your mercantile operlmons in the port of the Villa del Pilar (Neh^ecH) amf\ 
‘ of Itapua,yzppointed for trade by the sovereign congress of ttlis republ^. % ,5:1 

We trust you will not forget our especial charge, to signify to his excellency th^j 
minister plenipotentiary of her BritanfMC Majeaty in Buenos Ayres, the high appreciatk>^ 
with which we have received the felicitation of his excellency, assuring him*of our desj^T 
to |^resei\e*a pure friendship with her Britannic Majesty and all l^er people. | 

God preserve you many years. h 

' • CATRLOS ANTONIO LOPEZ, 1 

* • « MARIANO ROQUE ALONZO. I 

To Riclmrd B, Hugfies, subject of her Britannic Majesty, ^ f 

* ^ 

The Consuls of the RepfSHc of Paraguay, — Inasmuch as the British subject^ 
Ricjiard B. Hughes, returns to Buenos Ayres conveying offlcial communications to the' 

( post excellent minister secretary ofir state to her Britannic Majesty in the d^artment of 
oreign alldirs, and to his excellency the minister plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty 
in Buenos Ayres, and to his honour the consul-general of her Britannic Majesty in 
Monte Video. j * 

, We hereby command and enjoin all the civil and military* authorities of pur de- 
prndancy, with earnest request and oliarge to those of other jurisdictions, not to oppose 
* any impediment to him on his journey, without just cause, but rather to afford Jtim alt 
I the assistance he may require. To which effect we have issued the present passport, 
duly signed and sealed in Assumption, capital of the republic of Paraguay, this 
eighteenth day of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 

(Signed as above.) 

The Buonos Ayrean government having refused to allow Mr. Hughes to send a 
vessel up the Parana for^iis property, in the following terms in a reply given by Senor 
Arana to Mr. Mandevillc’s request : — 

“ That Mr. Hughes’s application could not be listened to — no permissions were 
granted to go beyond tljt^imits of the province of Buenos Ayres. That the government 
would not give a licence for Entre Rios, and certainly not for Paraguay. That if he 
had taken up a larger amount of goods than he could bring returns for, it was no ground 
whatever upq|;i which he could make a claim for a further licence.” 

Mr. Mandeville considered Mr. Arana’s answer as final and conclusive. Its injustice 
cannot be too severely condemned. * 
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